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itUfifna^s  ICUgfna: 

OR,  REMINISCENCES  OF  HER  MOST  GRACIOUS  MAJESTY 
QUEEN  VICTORIA. 


BT  ONB  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MEMORY. 


When  first  I  saw  the  pule  and  pretty 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  she 
was  fatherless.  Her  fair,  light  form 
WIS  sporting  in  all  the  redolence  of 
youth  and  health  on  the  noble  sands 
of  old  Ruiugate.  It  was  a  fine 
snmmer  day,  not  so  warm  as  to  in- 
duce languor,  but  yet  warm  enough 
to  render  the  fanning  breezes  from 
the  laughing  tides,  as  they  broke 
gently  on  the  sands,  agreeable  and 
refreshing.  Her  dress  was  simple; 
a  plain  straw  bonnet,  with  a  wnite 
riband  round  the  crown,  a  coloured 
nraalin  frock,  looking  gfkj  and  cheer- 
ful, and  as  pretty  a  pair  of  shoes  on 
as  pretty  a  pair  of  feet  as  I  ever  re- 
member to  nave  seen  from  China  to 
Kamscfaatka.  Bove  where  yon  will, 
m  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  of 
Versailles,  in  David's  atelier^  or  in 
the  haUs  and  museums  of  our  own 
loved  ide,  I  defy  you  all,  my  good 
masters  and  mistresses,  to  find  me  a 
prrttier  pair  of  feet  than  were  those 
of  'the  belle  Victoria,  when  she 
^ayed  with  the  pebbles  and  the  tides 
on  Bamsgate  suids.  Her  mother 
was  her  companion,  and  a  venerable 
man,  whose  name  is  graven  on  every 
human  heart  that  loves  its  species, 
and  whose undyingfame  is  recorded  in 
that  eternal  book  where  the  actions  of 
mm  are  written  with  the  pen  of 
I^itfh,  walked  by  her  parent  s  side, 
UmI,  doabtkn,  gave  those  counsels, 
Ml  offered  that  advice,  which  none 
able  to  ofier  than  him- 

v»rw    «A    r«T. ▼TV- 


self, — for  it  was  Whmam  Wilbbr- 
rOBGB !  I 

Yes,  there  he  was, — he,  the  mighty 
moral  combatant  of  that  now  crushed 
giant,  Slavery!  who  had  fought  so 
nobly  and  so  well  for  the  great  prin- 
ciple that  no  man  had  a  right,  either 
r^  or  imaginary,  to  the  person  and 
beii^  of  another  man  I  Ah!  never 
shall  I  forget  with  what  irresistible 
force  those  unes  recurred  to  my  mind, 
as  I  ffazed  on  the  diminutive  and 
trembling  form  of  that  moral  Her- 
cules,— 

**  Were  I  to  tall  to  reach  the  polea, 
Or  grasp  the  ooeao  with  a  span, 

I  would  be  measured  by  mv  soul,— 
The  mind  'a  the  standard  of  the  man.'* 

Yes,  the  mind,  unchained,  unfet- 
tered, unenslaved, — ^the  mind,  im- 
mortel  as  the  Being  from  which  it 
sprang,  and  as  immortal  as  the  state 
of  existence  to  which  it  is  destined, — 
*^the  mind*s  the  standard  of  the 
man.**  And  what  a  mind  was  there 
before  me!  Wilberforce  was  not 
simply  the  benevolent,  the  virtuous, 
and  the  pious;  but  he  was  a  great 
man,  witn  a  great  mind,  occupied 
about  great  interests,  larse  and  vast 
questions,  and  devoted  to  tne  glorious 
mission  of  raising  his  fellow-men,  in 
all  countries  and  climes,  from  de- 
gradation, misery,  brutality,  and 
bondage. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  looked,  on  that 
day,  dl  benevolence.    And  when  did 
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he  look  otherwise  P  Never,  hat  when 
the  wrongs  of  humanity  made  his 
fine  heart  bleed,  and  caused  the  flush 
of  honest  indignation  to  mantle  his 
pale  forehead.  His  kindly  eye  fol- 
lowed with  parental  interest  every 
footstep  of  the  young  creature,  as  she 
advanced  to  and  then  retreated  from 
the  coming  tide ;  and  it  was  evident 
that  his  mind  and  his  heart  were  full 
of  the  future,  whilst  they  were  in- 
terested in  the  present.  "  There  is, 
probably,  the  future  monarch  of  an 
empire,  on  whose  dominions  the  great 
orb  of  day  never  sets,"  was  a  thought 
which  was  evidently  depicted  on  nis 
face,  as  he  pointed  to  the  little  dancing 
queen,  who  was  so  much  amused  at 
getting  her  shoes  wet  in  a  breaker, 
which  had  advanced  farther  and  with 
more  rapidity  than  she  expected. 
The  Duchess  of  Kent  waved  her 
hand,  and  Victoria,  obedient  to  the 
signal,  did  not  again  risk  the  dangers 
arising  from  damp  feet. 

The  scene  was  interesting.  The 
old  veteran  in  the  cause  of  humanity 
and  truth,  placed  between  his  hanas 
the  little  nngers  of  the  blooming 
girl  of  five  years  of  ace,  and  some- 
Uiing  was  then  said,  which  I  would 
have  given  a  great  deal  to  have  heard, 
which  caused  the  blue  eyes  of  our 
now  beloved  queen  to  stare  most 
fixedly  at  her  venerable  instructor, 
whilst  her  devoted  mother  looked 
alternately  at  both,  evidently  inter- 
ested and  affected  by  the  contrast. 
No  doubt  some  monitory,  touching, 
truthful  words  had  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  Mr.  Wilberforce ;  and  it  may 
be  that  from  that  sacred  moment 
she  dated  her  first  abhorrence  of  the 

Erinciples  and  practice  of  slavery, 
like  arrows  directed  by  a  skilful 
marksman  were  the  well  -  prepared 
words  and  thoughts  of  that  universal 
philanthropist;  and,  doubtless,  they 
fell  not  in  vain  on  the  ear  of  the 
young  Victoria.  The  conversation 
was  deep  and  solemn  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes, but  Mr.  Wilberforce,  knowing 
so  well  the  listlessness  and  versatility 
of  youth,  never  wearied  those  he  in- 
structed by  long  and  misplaced  ha- 
rangues, but  gently  led  them  on  to 
some  point  of  interest,  or  to  some 
great  principle,  and  when  he  had 
iiuale  the  impression,  fixed  the  at- 
tc'ition,  and  rivcicd  the  thcin'dits  of 
his  young  tritnd-j,  he  cnUTed  into 
their  iuvenilc  amusements,  enjoyed 


their  varied  recreations,  and  caused 
them  to  feel  that  he  sympathised  with 
all  that  was  virtuous,  beautiful,  and 
good.  Thus  the  little  party  I  have 
described  advanced  to  the  edge  of  the 
tide,  and  the  emancipator  of  the 
Negro  and  black  population  of  the 
world,  condescended  to  the  trifles  pf 
watching  the  encroachments  of  each 
new  breaker,  and  to  the  tact  of  a 
Newfoundland  dog,  who  exhibited 
his  skill  in  bringing  safe  to  shore 
some  sticks,  which  were  thrown  at 
great  distances  into  the  sea  that  he 
might  swim  after  them. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  an  hoar 
was  spent.  I  had  known  Mr.  Wil- 
berforce more  in  public  than  in  pri- 
vate life,  though  1  had  visited  him  at 
his  quiet  residence  at  Brompton,  and 
always  found  him  accessible  and  kind. 
But  I  had  the  prudence  not  to  intrude 
upon  him  on  this  occasion,  and  I  was 
simply  a  spectator.  The  duchess 
was  earnest  in  her  maimer  during  a 
great  portion  of  that  hour,  and  seemed 
much  delighted  when  Mr.  Wilber- 
force fixed  the  attention  of  her  darling 
daughter  by  some  sentences  he  pro- 
nounced in  her  hearing.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  they  related  to  slavery.  His 
attitude,  his  movements,  his  solemn- 
ity, and  the  fixed  eye,  and  deeply 
mournful  face  of  his  charming  young 
pupil,  convinced  me  of  that.  I  think 
he  described  to  her  a  young  sUve 
girl,  torn  from  her  parents,  consigned 
to  a  slave  ship,  delivered  up  to  a 
cruel  and  inhuman  trafficker  in  flesh, 
and  subjected  to  the  lash,  and  to 
misery,  tears,  and  groans,  ere  her 
heart  should  have  even  known  what 
sorrow  and  anguish  were.  But  the 
hour  soon  flitt^  away.  The  duchess 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  their 
modest  and  unpretending  dwelling, 
and  Mr.  Wilberforce,  joi^d  by  some 
friend,  walked  quietly  on  the  pier. 

The  favourite  bathing-woman  of 
the  Princess  Victoria  appeared,  as 
the  party  retired,  to  smile  and  curtesy, 
and  receive  the  nod  of  youthfbl  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  her  royal 
highness,  who  askcnl  some  little  ques- 
tion about  the  best  hour  to  bathe  the 
next  morning.  I  kept  my  distance, 
but  followed  the  duchess  and  my  now 
queen  towards  their  abode,  and  I  ob- 
served with  delight  the  freedom  from 
aftectation  and  restraint  in  which  the 
diJu/^hter  was  educated  by  her  royal 
mother.     The  townspeo^e  and  the 
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;        rmton  were  respectful  in  their  nian- 

'        ner,  and  the   young   Victoria  was 

ccurt©)iis,  and  yet  lively.     She  was 

inst  the  light,  gay  being  she  ought  to 

hare  been  at  such  an  age,  and  under 

aiJ  the  circumstances  of  her  rank  and 

prospects;  and  she  even  then  knew 

I         that,  which  her  recent  visits  to  the  no- 

I         Uhty   of  England    Lave  distinctly 

proT«l  she  continues  to  feel,  that  the 

JDonarchy  of  Great  Britain  is  limited, 

cofistitutional,  and  popular. 

And  let  not  the  unobservant  man, 
who  notices  not  the  daily  and  hourly 
meaJiderings  of  the  youthful  mind, 
until  it  bea>me8  vast  and  majestic  in 
maturer  years,  smile  at  this  statement 
of  the  early  sentiments  of  the  Queen 
Victoria-  Education  does  not  com- 
mence with  the  alphabet.  It  b^ns 
with  a  mother's  look — with  a  father*s 
nod  of  approbation,  or  a  sigh  ofre- 
|ffoof — with  a  sister's  gentle  pressure 
of  the  hand,  or  a  brother's  noble  act 
of  forbearance  —  with  handfuUs  of 
fiowers  in  green  and  daisy  meadows 
—with  bhids'-n^s,  admired,  but  not 
touched  —  with  creeping  ants,  and 
aimoet  imperceptible  enmiets — with 
humming  bees  and  glass  beehives— 
with  pleasant  walks  in  shady  lanes, 
—  and  with  thoughts  directed,  in 
fiweet^d  kindly  tones  and  words,  to 
iature,  to  beauty,  to  acts  of  bene- 
volence, to  deeds  of  valour  and  of 
Tirtue,  and  to  the  source  of  all  good, 
to  God  himself. 

Xow  I  believe,  in  my  conscience, 
and  I  may  add  that  I  have  the  best 
of  all  reasons  for  saying  so,  that  the 
cwlifist  years  of  the  young  Victoria, 
her  first  education,  partook  of  this 
character,  and  was  devoted  to  such 
recreations  as  those  of  which  I  have 
heen  speaking.  It  was  felt  by  her 
iUustrious  mother  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  heart  was  of  yet  more  im- 
portance than  that  of  the  mind,  and 
that  her  daughter's  tastes  should  be 
those  which  would  render  her  happy, 
M  well  as  capacitate  her  for  the  most 
JfcUectual  society,  and  for  pro- 
nouncing on  very  interesting  and 
hnportant  questions. 

There  was  a  little  incident  con- 
nected with  my  first  impressions  and 
first  sight  of  the  Princess  Victoria, 
which  I  record  with  pleasure.  As 
she  proceeded  up  the  High  Street 
from  the  s£md&  there  sat  on  a  low 
B^>  of  a  closed  shop  an  aged  Irish- 
Wnan,  pale,  wan,  oejected,  sorrow- 


ing, her  head  bent  forward,  and, 
whilst  all  nature  was  gay,  she  looked 
sickly,  sad,  and  famishing.  Whether 
she  was  too  depressed  to  beg,  or  too 
exhausted  at  that  moment  to  moke 
the  effort,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  she 
asked  for  no  alms,  and  even  looked 
not  at  tlie  passers  bv.  The  young 
princess  was  attracted  by  her  appear- 
ance, and  spoke  to  the  duchess.  "  I 
think  not,"  were  the  only  words  I 
heard  from  her  mamma ;  and,  "  Oh ! 
yes,  indeed,"  was  all  I  could  catch 
of  the  youthful  reply.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  duchess  thought 
the  old  woman  was  not  in  need 
ot  relief,  or  would  be  offended 
by  the  offer  of  alms ;  but  the 
princess  had  looked  under  her  bon- 
net, and  gained  a  better  insi^^ht 
into  her  condition.  There  was  a 
momentary  pause ;  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria ran  back  a  few  steps  most 
nunbly,  and  with  a  smile  of  neartfelt 
delight  placed  some  silver  in  the 
hands  of  the  old  Irishwoman.  Tall 
and  stately  was  the  poor  creature, 
and  as  she  rose  slowly  with  clasped 
hands  and  ri vetted  features,  she  im- 
plored the  blessing  of  heaven  on  the 
"  English  lady."  She  little  dreamed 
that  that  lady  would  be  the  future 
queen  of  these  realms,  or  that  she 
was  a  member  of  that  house  of  Bruns- 
wick whose  illustrious  scions  have 
ever  been  distinguished  for  their 
sympathy  with  human  suffering,  and 
for  that  charity  which  is  kind  and 
which  never  faileth.  The  old  Irish- 
woman was  so  taken  by  surprise 
by  this  unexpected  mark  of  bene- 
ficence on  the  part  of  she  knew 
not  whom,  that  she  turned  over  her 
sixpences  again  and  again,  thanked 
the  Virgin  as  well  as.  the  "  young 
lady"  a  thousand  and  a  thousand 
times,  and  related  to  those  who 
stopped  to  hear  her  exclamations  the 
"good  luck"  that  had  come  upon 
her.  A  few  moments  more,  and 
we  had  all  separated — the  beggar  to 
her  wallet,  the  duchess  and  princess 
to  their  studies  and  occupations,  Mr. 
Wilberforce  and  his  friend  to  their 
canseriesj  and  myself  to  my  reflec- 
tions on  the  chances  and  changes  of 
this  sunny  and  cloudy  world.  I  can- 
not say  au  revoir^  for  in  this  life  we 
shall  certainly  never  meet  again ;  but, 
thank  God,  there  is  a  world  where 
pure  thoughts  and  noble  souls  will 
all  form  pirt  of  one  vast  stock   of 
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happiness  and  yirtue,  where  truth 
shfUi  be  eternal  and  bliss  nnallojed. 

The  jouihM  monarch  of  these 
realms  was  the  daughter  of  a  man 
whose  character  has  not  been  ade- 
quately estimated,  and  whose  talents 
and  virtues  have  not  met  ¥nth  all  the 
pnuse  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
How  was  this  P  Was  it  that  he  spent 
his  youth  in  dissipation  and  folly, 
and,  like  the  prodigal,  returned  m 
penitence  and  rags  ?  By  no  means ; 
for  he  was  a  pattern  of  prudence, 
economy,  moral  life,  and  active,  in- 
dustrious habits.  He  made  no  debts, 
incurred  no  unnecessary  expenses, 
delighted  in  books,  education,  and 
charity ;  and  was  an  admirable  son, 
a  model  of  a  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
best  of  husbands.  Was  it  that  his 
stem  habits  as  an  officer  made  for 
him  enemies,  and  that  these,  in  after 
life,  sought  to  detract  from  his  fair 
fame  as  a  civilian  ?  There  may  be 
somethinjg  in  this ;  but  the  real  secret 
of  the  little  that  has  been  kindly 
said  and  ¥rritten  of  the  duke  is  this, 
—  that  he  belonged  to  a  political 
party  which  never  praises  those  who 
serve  it^  because  it  is  a  divided,  split, 
jealous,  and  unconfiding  party. 

His  royal  brothers,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  the  Dukes  of  York, 
Clarence,  and  Cumberland,  entertain- 
ed hi^h  Protestant  and  Conservative 
principles,  and  attached  themselves 
to  such  leaders  as  Pitt,  Liverpool, 
Wellington,  and  Castlereagh.  The 
Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  took  for 
politioil  guides  the  ejected  and  for- 
lorn Whig  party,  and  enrolled  them- 
selves in  the  ranks  of  "  His  Majesty^s 
opposition."  Unaccustomed  to  power 
and  office,  and  unused  to  the  great 
privileges  of  being  able  to  confer 
benefits  on  others  by  reason  of  hold- 
ing posts  of  governmental  importance, 
the  Whig  party  at  last  degenerated 
into  a  mere  cabal,  finding  fault  with- 
out cause,  opposing  one  system  with- 
out having  any  other  to  substitute 
for  it,  and,  finally,  as  a  partjr,  re- 
duced to  lean  on  another  faction 
then  rising  into  notice  —  men  who 
have  been  called  Radicals,  because 
they  struck  at  the  root  of  those  po- 
litical institutions  which  Whigs  and 
Tories  had,  till  then,  both  professed 
to  admire  and  love. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion,  at  a 
public  banquet,  at  which  the  Dukes 
of  Kent  ana  Sussex  were  present,  the 


former  returned  thanks  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  family  for  the  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  by  the 
health  of  the  junior  members  having 
been  drunk;  and  the  noble  duke  then 
hastily  glanced  at  his  own  position. 
**  I  am  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  all  l^e  world  over,*'  said  his 
royal  highness.  ^*  I  am  an  enemy 
to  all  rdigious  tests.  I  am  a  sup- 
porter of  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion. All  men  are  my  brethren; 
and  I  hold  that  power  is  only  dele- 
gated for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
These  are  the  principles  of  myself 
and  of  my  beloved  brother  the  Duke 
of  Sussex.  They  are  not  popular 
principles  just  now ;  that  is,  they  do 
not  conduct  to  place  or  office.  .^421 
the  members  of^e  royal  family  do 
not  hold  the  same  principles.  For 
this  I  do  not  blame  them;  but  we 
claim  for  ourselves  the  right  of  think- 
ing and  acting  as  we  Uiink  best ;  and 
we  proclaim  ourselves,  with  our 
fHend  Mr.  Tiemey,  *  members  of 
his  majesty's  loyal  opposition.' " 

This  was  a  bold  stand,  as  it  vras 
also  a  singular  position  for  a  member 
of  the  royal  family,  for  a  son  of  the 
reigning  monarch ;  but  to  it  his  royal 
bigness  adhered  to  the  latest  period 
of  his  life.  It  would  perhaps  oe  cu- 
rious, and  even  interesting,  to  in- 
quire into  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  the  Dukes  of  Kent  and  Sussex  to 
associate  themselves  with  the  opposi- 
tion party  in  and  out  of  parliament. 
It  has  l>een  thought  by  some  men. 
that  the  small  incomes  which  were 
bestowed  on  those  illustrious  indi- 
viduals, and  which  would  not  admit 
of  their  taking  their  proper  rank  at 
court,  threw  them  necessarily  into 
the  ranks  of  the  opposition.  Those 
ranks  were,  of  course,  always  open 
to  them.  The  leaders  of  the  WTiig 
party  were  too  happy  to  enlist 
amongst  their  followers  two  princes 
of  the  blood* royal;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Prince  of  Wales  abjured 
the  errors  and  follies  of  his  youthflil 
days,  and  adopted  from  conviction 
true  Conservative  principles,  in  the 
same  proportion  did  a  general  feeling 
of  anxiety  exist  among  the  Whig 
leaders  to  secure  the  planting  of  a 
drapeau  of  opposition  and  resistance 
on  the  part  oftwo  sons  of  George  m. 
It  must,  however,  be  at  once  con- 
ceded, that  whilst  the  political  princi- 
ples or  prejudices  of^the  Dukes  of 
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Kent  and  Suskx  were  nearly  iden- 
tical, the  former  invariably  expressed 
himaelf  with  more  reserve  and  pru- 
dace  than  did  the  latter.  Not  that 
he  was  less  a  Whig  than  his  noble 
brother;  but  he  was  more  impressed 
with  the  fiict  of  his  near  relationship 
to  the  throne,  and  with  the  neoessithr 
far  shewing  deference  to  the  coondf- 
lovs  of  his  royal  father. 

I  remember  on  one  occasion  to 
have  heard  sentiments  of  so  hostile  a 
fharacter  to  the  then  government  of 
the  Prince  Bc^nt  pronounced  at  a 
pablie  dinner  ny  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, that  even  those  present  who  en- 
tertained the  same  political  senti- 
ments with  his  royal  highness  ad- 
mitted that  so  marked  and  personal 
a  line  of  conduct  was  scarcely  be- 
eoming  a  prince  of  the  blood- royid. 
Some  good  Conservatives  left  the 
room,  much  to  the  anno3rance  of  the 
dake;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  their 
conduct  read  a  lesson  to  him  which 
he  never  forgot;  and  that  thereafter 
he  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  to  abstain 
from  all  political  allusions  in  his 
speechea,  except  in  the  House  of 
liOTds.  This  rule,  however,  he  broke 
through  when  he  attended  the  an- 
nual meetings  of  a  society  which  was 
first  established  by  the  Dissenters  to 
oppose  the  bill  of  Lord  Sidmouth^ 
and  which  afterwards,  under  the  title 
of  ''the  Protestant  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Beligious  LilJerty,"  be- 
came in  reality  an  association  for  the 
persecution  of^he  Established  Clergy. 
On  the  anniversaries  of  this  society, 
whoi  the  Duke  of  Sussex  attended, 
he  indulged  in  no  very  measured 
l^urases  against  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  availed  himself  of  those  oc- 
casions to  inform  the  Dissenting 
bodv  Uiroughout  the  country  that  he 
preferred  the  Lancasterian  to  the 
national  83rstem  of  education ;  that 
he  was  by  no  means  opposed  to  the 
jmcqiie  of  Dissent;  that  he  was  no 
advocate  for  Church  Establishments ; 
that  he  was  much  more  attached  to 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety than  he  was  to  the  Society  for 
the  Pnmiotion  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge; and  that  his  afiections  were 
b^  DO  means  associated  with  the  prin- 
crales  or  proceedings  of  the  old 
duadi  societies  of  these  realms. 

I3ie  Duke  of  Kent,  possessing  a 
mm  methodical  and  regular  mmd 
%ft  Ui  '      *  T  Sussex,  was  less 


hasty  In  his  decisions,  and  less  ener- 
getic in  his  statements.  His  prefer- 
ences were  undoubtedly  those  of  his 
brother,  but  he  had  a  greater  com- 
mand of  himself,  and  did  not  so  fre- 
quently express  his  aversions  as  did 
the  Duke  of  Sussex.  The  life  of  the 
former  had  indeed  been  one  of  a 
strictly  re^pilar  and  military  cha- 
racter; whilst  his  brother  had  been 
cast  into  literary  and  political  circles 
all  hostile  to  Toryism  and  Conserva- 
tism, all  opposea  to  the  clergy,  all 
friendly  to  the  French  revolution, 
all  disposed  to  prodaim  and  propa- 
gate extreme  views,  and  all  at  va- 
riance with  the  court  and  with  that 
alliance  of  foreign  princes  which  was 
essential  to  the  destruction  of  French 
influence,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
the  success  of  French  intrigue. 

The  Duke  of  Kent  was  Sie  fourth 
son  of  George  HL  He  was  bom  the 
2d  of  Nov.  1767;  and  at  the  age  of 
18  was  sent  to  Grermany  bv  order 
of  his  royal  faUier.  He  resiaed  suc- 
cessively at  Luneberg  and  Hanover 
until  he  had  completed  his  20th 
year ;  and  during  that  period  his 
whole  income  consisted  of  an  allow- 
ance of  1000/.  per  annum,  of  which 
his  governor  nad  the  sole  disposal, 
with  the  exception  of  a  guinea  and  a- 
halfper  week  for  pocket-money.  The 
two  next  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
at  Geneva,  but  without  any  increase 
of  income ;  and  very  many  were  the 
privations  to  which  he  had  to  submit 
arising  out  of  his  hi^h  rank  and  ele- 
vated position.  With  the  rank  of 
colonel,  he  subsequently  commanded 
the  7th  Fusileers,  forming  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Gibraltar,  under  General 
O'Hara,  in  1790-91,  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  'revolutionary  war 
with  France.  From  Gibraltar  he 
was  removed  to  Canada  in  1791, 
thence  to  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and 
again  to  Canada,  where,  as  command- 
er of  the  forces,  he  gained  universal 
respect,  if  not  esteem. 

It  hais  been  a  charge  often  brought 
against  the  noble  duke  that  he  was 
too  severe  a  disciplinarian,  and  that 
this  was  to  be  attnbuted  to  a  temper 
soured  by  rather  harsh  conduct  on 
the  part  of  his  royal  parents.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  the  duke  did  not 
voluntarify  follow  the  military  pro- 
fession, and  that  the  posts  assigned 
to  him  were  likewise  by  no  means 
such  as  he  would  have  desired  to 
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select.  This  state  of  things,  it  is 
added,  rendered  him  cross  and  severe, 
and  made  him  by  far  less  lovable 
than  the  Duke  of  Sussex.  I  cannot, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  accuracy 
of  this  statement.  The  Duke  of  Kent 
was  by  no  means  averse  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  loved  the  soldiers 
who  served  under  him  as  his  bro- 
thers, obeyed  with  the  utmost  alacrity 
the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and  set 
an  admirable  example  of  dutiful  sub- 
mission ;  but  whenever  a  suitable 
opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
proving  his  affection  for  his  troops, 
ne  av^ed  himself  of  it  with  an 
alacrity  and  pleasure  which  shewed 
that  he  possessed  a  kind  and  generous 
heart. 

During  the  period  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent's  service  m  British  America,  he 
received  orders  to  swl  for  the  West 
Indies  and  to  join  in  the  attack  made 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey  upon, the 
French  islands.  At  the  conflict  at 
St.  Lucie,  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself,  and  gave  undeniable  proof 
that  he  was  a  brave  soldier  as  well 
as  a  skilful  officer.  From  America 
he  returned  to  Gibraltar,  and  was 
appointed  governor  of  that  important 
fort.  Called  at  length  to  England 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  1st  Foot,  with  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal.  The  duties  of  this  new 
station  were  performed  with  exem- 
plary diligence  and  zeal ;  and  the 
annals  of  the  Horse  Guards  can  attest 
to  his  wise  and  judicious  counsels,  to 
his  strict  attention  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  army,  and  to  his 
attentive  regard  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  soldiers. 

rhe  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe 
opened  new  ftelds  of  occupation  for 
his  generous  and  active  mind.  He 
devoted  himself  to  the  cause  of 
charity,  to  the  diffusion  of  benevolent 
principles,  to  the  amelioration  of  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  social  and 
moral  condition  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects ;  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  know- 
ledge. The  inventor,  of  new  im- 
Erovements  or  discoveries  found  in 
im  a  patient,  discriminating,  and 
kind  patron.  The  poet  and  the  man 
of  letters  were  always  received  by 
him  with  respectful  consideration. 
The  improvement  of  the  drama  was 
an  object  he  desired.  The  deaf  and 
dumb  he  sought  to  raise  by  the  ap- 


plication of  science  to  their  unfor- 
tunate condition.  The  blind  he  looked 
on  with  tenderness  and  sympathy, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  at  the  invention 
of  raised  letted  by  which  they  might 
teach  themselves  to  read  with  their 
fingers.  The  orphan  and  the  widow 
were  the  objects  of  his  special  solici- 
tude; and  the  ignorant  and  pro- 
fligate he  sought  to  reclaim  by  peni- 
tentiaries, schools,  and  various  other 
means  of  useful  and  practical  know- 
ledge. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  "  Re^ 
gina^^  cannot  but  enter  her  protest 
against  those  schools  of  general  Know- 
ledge, without  specific  and  fixed  re- 
ligious creeds,  wnich  his  royal  high- 
ness felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  foster  and 
multiply.  "The  Bible— the  whole 
Bible  r*  was  the  cry  of  the  Duke  of 
Kent.  He  did  not  bear  in  mind  that 
all  the  heresies  which  have  existed 
from  age  to  age  in  the  so-called 
Christian  Churcn  have  been  claimed 
to  be  founded  on,  and  to  belong  to, 
the  system  of  Christianity  taught  hy 
the  Bible.  He  forgot  that  Christ 
taught  his  Church  and  established  it, 
as  well  as  gave  to  them  that  sure 
word  of  prophecy  to  which  all  Christ- 
ians will,  of  course,  do  well  to  take 
heed;  and  when  he  insisted  that  it 
was  sufficient  to  teach  a  child  the 
Holy  Scriptures, 'without  supplying 
note  or  comment,  he  forgot  that  chil- 
dren who  are  sent  into  the  world 
without  a  creed,  without  a  church, 
and  without  possessing  a  love  of,  and 
a  reverence  for,  authority  in  matters 
of  religion,  will  soon  faU  victims  to 
impostors,  fanatics,  heretics,  and  vain 
babblers.  Hence  as  men's  minds 
have  progressed,  and  as  religious  and 
sound!*  church  principles  have  ad- 
vanced, the  system  called  "  Lancas- 
terian"  has  given  way  to  the  national 
schools  of  the  Church,  and  fixed 
creeds  and  truths  are,  thank  God! 
rapidly  taking  the  place  of  vague 
notions  and  undefined  opinions. 
The  indefatigable    zeal    and   the 

finerous  conduct  of  the  Duke  of 
ent  with  regard  to  all  charitable 
institutions,  during  several  years  of 
his  life,  gained  for  him  deserved 
popularity ;  and  himself  and  his  bro- 
ther Sussex  were  regarded  by  the 
directors  of  hospitals,  dispensaries, 
and  other  asylums  for  the  relief  of 
suffering  humanity,  as  the  sheet- 
anchors  of  their  rising  institutions. 
The    Duke  of  Kent  was^  a  manly, 
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itnuMglilfofniMrd,  and  good  public 
Bpeiker.  Hia  Toice  was  very  far 
•operiortothat  of  his  brother  Siusex, 
and  he  had  a  much  greater  command 
of  langnage  and  po^'er  of  suitable 
aod  forcible  utterance.  The  latter 
KMKssed  the  more  classical  and 
merarj  mind ;  but  the  strong  sound 
aenae  of  the  former  far  outweighed 
it  public  meetings  these  lesser  ad- 
▼antages.  The  punctuality  of  the 
Duke  of  Kent  was  an  admirable 
feature  in  his  character,  and  his  con> 
desoenaion  to  his  inferiors  both  in 
rank  and  attainments  was  most  charm- 
ing. 

This  was  the  prince  from  whom, 
tad  from  his  alliance  ^th  her  illus- 
trious mother.  Her  Serene  Highness 
Victoria  Maria  Louisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  former  reignmg  Duke 
of  Saxe  Coburg,  and  widow  of  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Lei- 
nengen,  as  well  as  sister  to  the  now 
King  of  the  Belgians,  sprang  the 
Princess  Victoria,  the  honoured  and 
beloved  monarch  of  these  realms. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  was  in  all 
respects  worthy    of   the  confidence 
and  affection  of  her  royal   consort. 
Brought  up   under    the   immediate 
care  and  superintendence  of  her  il- 
lustrious mother  conjointly  with  her 
brother,  the  now  King  of  the  Belgians, 
her  mind  was  richly  stored  with  use- 
ful knowledge^  and  her  heart  imbued 
with  noble  and  generous  principles.' 
In  1802,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in 
compliance  with  the  entreaties  of  her 
&ther,  to  whom  she  was  most  ten- 
derly attached,  and  who,  anticipating 
his  approaching  dissolution,  desired 
earnestly  to  see  his  only  surviving 
daughter  married  before  his  death, 
the  was  united  to  the  then  Hereditary 
Prince  of  Leinengen,  who  was  twenty- 
dght  years  older  than  herself.    Un- 
fortunately for  the  Princess  of  Co- 
burg, no  union  could  have  been  less 
appropriately  or  wisely  made;  for 
neither  the  person,  manners,  quali- 
fications, nor  nabits  of  the  prince,  were 
such  as  to  secure  her  confidence  or 
contribute  to  her  happiness.  Devoted 
to  the  amusements  of  the  chase,  and 
afflicted  by  a  most  violent  and  irrit- 
able temper,  he  rendered  the  family 
circle  noost  unhappy,  and  for  several 
years  her  life  was  any  thing  but 
saUsfactory  or  even  peaceful. 

But  the  princess  fulfilled  all  her 
tuties  as        'fe  and  a  mother  in  so 


exemplary  a  manner,  from  the  period 
of  her  marriage  to  the  year  1814,  that 
the  breath  of  slander  never  was  di- 
rected against  her  fair  fame  and 
honour.  She  sought  by  the  cor- 
rectness of  her  life,  the  suavity  of  her 
manners,  and  the  diligent  discharge 
of  her  maternal  duties,  to  raise  the 
character  of  the  house  of  Leinengen, 
by  no  means  ennobled  by  her  hus- 
band. By  him  she  had  two  children, 
— aFon,bom  in  1804 ;  and  a  daughter 
in  1807.  The  same  exemplary  con- 
duct was  maintained  by  his  widow 
after  the  decease  of  the  Prince  of 
Leinengen ;  and  her  pure  fame  was 
not  confined  to  the  small  state  of 
which  she  was  the  pride  and  the 
ornament  When,  then,  in  1 8 1 8  this 
country  earnestly  de8Li>|d  that  the 
Duke  of  Kent  should  marry,  public 
opinion,  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  the 
royal  family  of  England,  pointed  her 
out  to  his  royal  highness  as  a  princess 
every  way  wortny  of  his  choice. 
The  similarity  of  tastes  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Kent  was  the  basis 
of  their  connubial  happiness.  Simple 
and  unostentatious  m  her  manners, 
and  possessing  peculiar  gentleness 
and  sweetness  of  character,  she  won 
not  only  the  affections  of  her  husband, 
but  of  all  who  had  the  happiness  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  her  ad- 
mirable me  and  disposition. 

This  country,  severely  and  most 
painfully  disappointed  in  its  general 
and  just  expectations  with'  r^ard  to 
the  much-desired  succession  to  the 
throne  in  the  person  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales,  looked  with 
deep  and  unquestionable  anxiety 
at  tne  period  in  question  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Not, 
mdeed,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
a  succession  in  any  of  the  branches 
of  the  royal  house,  since  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  married  in  1818  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
had  been  married  in  1815  to  the 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
burgh  Strelitz,  and  widow  of  the 
Prince  of  Brunfels.  By  both  those 
marriages  children  have  been  bom 
well  entitled  to  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  people  of  England.  But  at 
the  period  of  which  I  write  no  issue 
had  been  bom,  and  the  future  was, 
therefore,  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  Duke  of  Kent,  also,  had  ren- 
dered himself  popular  by  his  attention 
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to  the  charitable  and  tdentifle  in- 
stitutioiu  of  the  coantiy,  and  his 
marriage  was  very  generally  desired. 
The  proposed  marriage  met,  also, 
with  the  hearty  coneurrenoe  of  His 
Royal  Hiffhness  the  Prince  Resent, 
who,  in  May  1818,  directed  Lord 
Idyerpool  to  present  a  message  to 
the  Honse  of  Xords  announdns  his 
royal  consent  to  the  union,  and  his 
confidence  that  parliament  would 
make  all  suitable  arrangements. 
Acting  on  the  principle  of  increased 
provision  adopted  in  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  Lord  Liverpool 
proposed  an  addition  of  60002.  per 
annum  to  the  Duke  of  Kent's  income, 
and  which  grant  was  the  more  neces- 
sary inasmuch  as  the  duchess  had 
lost  by  her  marriage  with  the  duke 
an  income  of  between  4000/.  and 
^0007.  per  annum.  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  Henry  Brougham  se- 
ceded from  the  Curwens,  the  Herons, 
the  Methuens,  and  the  Frotheroes, 
who  opposed  the  additional  {p'ant, 
and  jomed  with  Lord  Althorp  m  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  that  it  was 
most  Important  that  the  succession 
should  be  kept  up,  and  that  the  issue 
of  the  marriage  should  be  provided 
for  thereafter  in  suitable  splendour. 
On  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons  there  were 
52  who  recorded  their  votes  against, 
and  205  for  the  grant ;  and  of  those 
52  the  far.greater  number  were  men 
who  yet  professed  vast  respect  and 
esteem  for  his  royal  hijghneas.  Thus 
it  always  has  been  with  the  Whigs. 
Profligate  in  non-essentials,  they 
are  mean  and  shabby  in  essentials. 
Fawning  and  sycophantic  at  court, 
they  are  rough -shod,  severe,  and 
haughty  in  parliament. 
l%emamage,  which  was  celebrated 
0  without  pomp  or  display,  took  place 
on  the  29th  May,  1818;  whilst  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  married  to 
the  present  queen  dowager  on  July 
1 1th  of  the  same  year,  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  on  May  7,  1818.  A 
'  vast  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written 
by  the  critics  of  the  ultra-liberal 
sdiool  on  the  supposed  "indelicacy** 
of  the  princes  of  tne  blood-royal  all 
hastemng,  at  the  same  period  of  time, 
to  raise  up  progeny  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  the  Prince  Regent  had  be* 
eome  extinct.  Undoubtedly,  this 
absurd  criticism  does  not  apply  to 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  smce  his 


marriage  took  place  in  May  1815, 
and  the  noble,  mtellectual,  amimble» 
and  beloved  Prince  Ernest  was  born 
in  1819.  But  with  rq;aid  to  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence,  Cambridge,  and 
Kent,  the  objection  is  equally  un- 
just. They  rightly  felt  that  the 
House  of  Brunswick  vras  dear  to  the 
English  people,  that  the  nation 
ardently  desired  the  question  of  suc- 
cession should  be  placed  beyond 
doubt,  and  that,  as  life  was  uncertain, 
and  the  chances  of  leaving  offi^rin^ 
not  less  so,  it  was  clearly  their  duty 
to  marry. 

The  question  of  succession  is  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  countries,  where 
either  an  absolute  or  a  limited  mo- 
narchy exists,  one  of  great  importance 
and  national  interest.  But  nowhere 
can  it  be  more  so  than  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, where  political  parties  are  so 
nearly  poised,  where  the  Romish 
Church  IS  perpetually  striving  to  come 
up  to  a  level  with,  if  not  to  have  the 
superiority,  over  the  national  £uth, 
and  where  all  the  weight  and  au- 
thority, unity  and  power,  of  a  mon- 
archy is  required  to  keep  democracy 
from  making  constant  and  fearful 
encroachments. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  was  the  only 
son  of  6eon;e  HI.  who  declined  to 
make  a  royal  alliance  with  a  foreign 
princess.  His  affections  and  sympa- 
thies were  otherwise  engaged,  and, 
whilst  he  took  the  liveliest  interest  in 
the  marriage  of  his  fkvourite  brother 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  he  did  not  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  his  own  issue  ever 
ascending  the  throne.  The  royal 
duke  announced  at  a  public  dinner  in 
Freemasons*  Hall  the  marriage  of  his 
illustrious  relative,  and  the  news  was 
received  with  sincere  delight.  Eariy 
in  July  following,  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  arrived  at  Chure- 
mont,  and  on  the  13th  of  that  month 
were  re-married  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  the  occasiiHi  of  the 
marriage  of  tne  Duke  and  Dudiess  of 
Clarence  by  the  same  illustrious  pre- 
late. In  both  cases,  the  brides  were 
given  away  by  the  Prince  Begent. 
The  first  manriaffe  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Kent  had  be«i  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Lutiieran 
Church  m  Germany,  and  the  second 
according  to  those  of  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England. 

From  motives  of  economy  and 
taste,  a  d^ire  not  to  offer  any  db- 
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iteQction  to  the  soTenunent  of  the 
Pniiee  Regent,  and  not  to  he  regarded 
in  the  light  of  the  centre  m  any 
fDnaal  oppoaition  to  the  then  po- 
Tcmment,  as  well  as  with  the  yiew 
of  gratifying  their  mntnal  tastes  fcv 
forapk  aeenery  and  travelling,  some 
portKm  of  the  few  months  which 
dapsed  after  their  marriage  were 
paved  on  the  Continent.  This  ab- 
Knee  on  foreign  shores  extended  to 
within  a  monu  of  the  accouchement 
of  the  dnchess,  since  she  landed  with 
the  duke  at  Dover  from  Calais  on 
the  2dd  April,  1819;  and  cm  the 
34th  of  Hay,  1819,  Her  Majesty 
Qaeen  Victoria  was  bom. 

The  birth  of  our  charming  queen 
took  place  at  Kensii^ton  Palace.  The 
Dnkea  of  Sussex  and  Wellington,  the 
Ardttnshop  of  Canterbury,  the  Mar- 
aneas  of  Lansdovme,  the  Earl  Ba- 
tnnrBt,  Mr.  Canning,  the  Bishop  of 
liondon,  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  were  pre- 
sent. Of  these  but  few  comparatively 
itflls«irvive;buttheDukeorWellin^- 
tOB,  who  was  present  at  her  birth,  is 
now  one  of  the  most  beloved  and  con- 
ided  in  of  the  queen's  advisers,  and  to 
no  being  upon  earth  does  her  majesty 
paymore  deference  or  respect 

That  wasa  bright  day  to  the  illus- 
trious parents  of  our  young  and  be- 
knred  monarch  when  her  birth  was 
amionnced  to  a  waiting  and  anxious 


Hie  duke  wept  for  jov,  and  , 
the  &ct  that  the  infimt  was  a  &ugh- 
ter,  and  not  a  son,  did  not  appear  in 
the  least  to  diminish  from  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  country  appeared  to 
be  relieved  by  the  event  from  a  con- 
siderable pressure  of  anxiety,  for 
Prince  Geone  of  Cumberland  was 
not  bom  till  three  days  afterwards, 
and  Prince  Geor^  of  Cambridge 
waa  the  then  only  issue  of  the  royu 
marriages  of  1818.  The  conva- 
kseence  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
rapid,  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of 
the  infant  princess  were  spoken  of 
with  great  admiration  by  all  who 
sommnded  her  person,  and  the  duke 
her  iSiUier  attended  the  drawing- 
room  ot  the  Prince  Regent  in  July, 
daaseA  with  his  royal  brother  on  the 
aext  day,  and  received  the  most  sin- 
cere congratulations.  On  that  ooca- 
■on  the  Prince  Regent  threw  off  all 
waenc,  spoke  with  much  filing  and 
bnCheriy  affection  of  the  pro^iects 
cffha  DiiIk  of  Sussex,  and,  with  that 
wmt  otive   knowledge  he 


seemed  to  postes  on  some  subjects, 
predicted  that  his  niece  Victoria, 
would  one  day  asooid  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors. 

The  royal  christening,  which  took 
place  on  the  24th  of  June,  1819  (su- 
premely on  that  occasion  Xmfy-day), 
was  of  a  very  private  character.  The 
palace  of  Kensmgton  was  selected  tor 
the  ceremony,  and  the  royal  gold 
font  was  removed  from  the  Tower  of 
London  and  fitted  up  in  the  grand 
saloon  of  the  palace.  The  draperies 
were  removed  fh>m  the  Chaj^el  Koyal, 
St.  Jameses,  under  the  direction  ofuie 
lord  chamberlain.     The  Prince  Re- 

Smt,  attended  by  Sir  Benjamin 
loomfield,  was  received  by  the 
duchess;  the  members  of  the  royal 
family,  and  other  illustrious  visitors, 
assembled  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  holy  omce  was  administered 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London. 
The  infant  queen  was  named  ^  Alex- 
andrina  Victoria,**  and  the  sponsors 
were  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Empennr 
Alexander  of  Russia,  who  was  re- 
presented by  his  proxy  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Wir- 
tembeig,  whose  proxy  was  the  Prin- 
cess Augusta,  and  the  Duchess  Dow- 
ager of  Coburg,  who  was  represented 
S'  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester.  No- 
ing  could  be  more  joyous  and 
chemiil  than  the  scene ;  but  it  was 
one  of  family  union  and  quiet  joy. 

In  the  evening  a  briUiant  party 
adorned  the  saloons  of  the  happy 
parents,  who  unouestionably  resolved, 
m  the  most  solemn  and  deliberate 
maimer,  to  educate  their  child  in  a 
manner  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  great  and  enlightened  nation  over 
which  she  would  probably  be  called 
to  rule. 

And  now,  it  appears  to  me,  is  the 
proper  and  convenient  occasion  for 
alluding  to  a  series  of  attempts  which 
have  been  made  at  different  epochs, 
by  men  of  party-feelings  and  passion- 
ate minds,  to  excite  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility, rivalship,  jealousy,  and  dislike, 
among  certain  branches  of  the  royal 
family.  That  these  attempts  have 
in  the  end  nearly  &iled,  I  delight 
to  know  and  to  record ;  but  the 
efforts  of  those  who  laboured  on 
all  occasions,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  sow  seeds  of  discord  and 
animosity,  were  not  the  less  repre- 
hensible and  disloyal.     It  was  not 
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necessary,  in  order  to  excite  a  proper 
and  even  ardent  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  country  to  the  succession 
of  the  issue  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to 
vilify  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  or 
to  represent  his  admirable  son  in  an 
unfavourable  position.  It  was  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  the  love 
and  veneration  of  the  country  for  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  William  IV.,  to 
deprecate  the  intellectual  attainments, 
the  personal  charms,  and  the  moral 
characteristics  of  the  young  Princess 
Victoria.  It  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  secure  a  large  amount  of 
popularity  for  our  youn^  queen, 
when  she  was  simply  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  throne,  to  decry 
Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  or  the 
gay  and  amiable  Princess  Augusta, 
wnose  recent  marriage  has  excited 
so  much  sympathy.  Yet  all  these, 
and  other  plans  equally  reprehensible, 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  isolate 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  daugh- 
ter as  much  as  possible  from  the 
Conservative  nobuity  of  the  land, 
and  to  render  the  future  Queen  of 
England  rather  the  queen  of  a  party 
than  the  queen  of  all  ranks  and  all 
classes.  Tne  efforts  made  to  estrange 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  royal 
daughter  from  the  house  of  Cum- 
berland, and  to  depreciate  Prince 
George  in  the  opinion  of  the  British 
nation,  were  carried  on  during  a  con- 
siderable period  of  the  minority  of 
our  now  queen,  and  the  grossest 
and  most  atrocious  libels  and  calum- 
nies were  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
cause  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
succession  of  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  was  a  source  of 
great  umbrage  and  annoyance  to  her 
uncle,  Ernest  Augustus.  That  such 
a  feeling  really  existed,  I  unhesi- 
tatingly deny.  But  so  constant  were 
the  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  peace 
and  of  kindly  sentiment  between  the 
different  members  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  on  the  part  of  these  dis- 
seminators of  discord,  that  it  at  last 
was  generally  believed  that  all  was 
strife,  hatrecC  and  animosity,  in  a 
family  distinguished  for  harmony, 
affection,  and  mutual  forbearance  and 
respect. 

That  the  Duke  of  Kent  entertained 
any  feelings  not  in  perfect  harmony 
with  those  of  relative  love  and  sym- 
pathy, I  am  entitled  to  contradict ;  and 
that  the  duchess  was  equally  inaccessi- 


ble to  the  feelings  of  jealousy,  rivalry, 
and  apprehension  of  the  influence  of 
other  sons  of  King  G^rge  III.  than  the 
one  to  whom  she  was  happily  united, 
I  also  delight  to  record.  iJut  even 
to  the  period  of  the  recent  visit  of 
His  Majesty  the  King  of  Hanover  to 
this  country,  attempts  have  been  made 
to  excite  in  the  highest  quarters 
sentiments  amounting  to  distrust. 
They  have  all  failed. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent 
comprehended  full^  and  wisely  the 
whole  of  their  duties  as  parents  of 
the  heiress-presumptive  of  the  British 
crown.  They  understood  and  felt 
that  to  them  Providence  had  confided 
a  most  important  charge,— a  national 
treasure  for  which  they  Avere  respon- 
sible to  man,  to  the  country,  and  to 
I  leaven.  They  at  once  took  measures 
to  secure  the  health  and  vigour  of 
her  body,  and  to  surround  her 
earliest  mind  with  such  objects, 
scenery,  and  persons,  as  should  tend 
to  form  it  for  all  that  was  virtuous, 
pure,  innocent,  graceful,  and  femi- 
nine ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  should 
be  richly  stored,  as  years  advanced, 
with  knowledge  and  true  wisdom. 

All  that  h^  been  written,  with 
regard  to  the  education  of  a  princess, 
was  studied  with  care.  Foreigu  and 
English  lives  of  ffreat  and  eminent 
queens  were  read  with  attention. 
The  men  most  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  art 
of  education,  as  a  science,  were  con- 
sulted ;  and  no  plan  was  adopted  or 
rejected  without  deep  consideration 
and  the  most  serious  care.  Alas! 
thatyotn/ influence  which  would  have 
been  exercised  so  advantageously  for 
the  child  of  their  heart  was  destined 
soon  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of 
death,  and  the  education  of  the  future 
Queen  of  England  was  confided  to 
her  widowed  mother;  for,  after  having 
enjoyed  during  a  period  of  little  more 
than  twenty  montns  all  the  happiness 
resulting  from  an  appropriate  and 
most  admirably  suitable  marriage, 
the  Duke  of  Kent  expired  on  me 
23d  January,  1820,  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  in  Sidmouth,  sur- 
rounded by  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe 
Coburg,  Captain  Conroy,  and  Ge- 
nerals Weatnerell  and  Moore.  Un- 
remitting in  her  attendance  on  the 
illustrious  duke,  the  duchess  had  well 
ni^h  sunk  when  thus  suddenly  de- 
pnved  of  one  to  whose  judgment  t^ 
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looked  with  confidence,  and  of  whose 
afectkm  tnd  respect  she  was  fully 
I       sssnred.    During  his  short  and  me- 
1       iaocfaoly  illness  she  was  most  inde- 
iatigible  in  her  attendance,  and  per- 
hnned  all  the  offices   of  the  sick 
coach   with    tender    affection    and 
uaaety.    But  when  death  depriTed 
her  of  her  husband  and  her  mend, 
I       iter  nature  threatened  to  sink  be- 
I       oeath    such    an    accumulation    of 
I       evils  and  such  a  pressure  of  duties 
M  that  death  would  necessarily  im- 
pose upon  her.     She  was  advised  at 
Qoce  to  remove  to  Kensington ;  and, 
iceotDDanied  by  her  brother,  Prince 
Leopold,  and  the  Princess  Victoria, 
ibe  left  Sidmouth   on  the  25th  of 
January  and  arrived  at  Kensington 
on  the  29th.     On  that  very  day  ex- 
pired the  best  of  kings  and  the  most 
noble  and  generous  of  princes,  George 
UL,  so  that  the  old  and  venerated 
monarch  and  the  prince  his  son,  in 
the  prime  of  his  days,  were  at  the 
aune  moment  the  victims    of  the 
tyrant  Death.     The  duke  was  buried 
on  the  11th  of  February,  and  the 
king  on  the  16th.    The  houses  of  par- 
liament remen^red  with  affection- 
ate respect  the  widowed  and  isolated 
state  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the 
address  of  condolence  from  the  House 
of  Commons  was  presented  by  Vis- 
counts Morpeth  and  Clive.    Bowed 
down  with   sorrow,  and  unable  to 
sappress  her  grief,  she  appeared  to 
f'^Te  the  deputation  with  the  infant 
I        Victoria  in  her  arms.     She  presented 
her   to    the   representatives  of  the 
country,  and  pointed  to  her  as  the 
I        treasure  to  whose  preservation  and 
improvement  she  was    resolved  to 
devote  her  best  energies    and   her 
I         fondest    love.      The  interview  was 
touching  and  simple.    The  duchess 
^ke  with  maternal  affection,  and 
vrith  widowed  ^ef,  but  she    also 
^ke  of  her  duties,  her  responsibili- 
ties, and  her  high  resolves  and  truly 
patriotic  determination. 

Public  feelina;  and  national  anxiety 
accompanied  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
imo  her  domestic  privacy,  and  all 
the  respectable  classes  of  society  took 
a  great  interest  in  the  whole  of  her 
movements.  They  learned  with  great 
satis&ction  the  narrow  escape  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  whilst  at  Sidmouth 
from  being  wounded,  if  not  killed, 
in  consequence  of  some  boys  shooting 
at  birds  near  the  royal  residence,  and 


whose  shots  broke  the  windows  of 
the  nursery,  the  shot  passing  very 
near  the  head  of  the  young  princess, 
lliey  heard  with  delight  that  the 
ordinary  sicknesses  and  disorders  of 
children  did  not  affect  her  more  than 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  that  from  them 
she  speedily  recovered.  They  per- 
ceived with  pleasure  that  the  royal 
infant  was  not  kept  secluded  from 
the  view  and  observation  of  the  peo- 
ple, that  her  rides  and  walks  were 
oflen  in  public,  that  she  thus  grew 
up  in  sight  of  the  nation,  and  beoame 
the  child  of  the  country.  They  re- 
joiced to  find  that  the  individuals 
selected  even  from  the  earliest  period 
of  her  life  to  surround  her  person 
were  distinguished  for  their  morality 
and  virtue;  and  that  whilst  talent 
was  required  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  character  of  those  so  selected, 
that  moral  worth  was  more  sought 
after  than  even  the  most  brilliant  ac- 

auirements.  The  attention  paid  by  her 
lustrious  mother  to  the  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  infancv  of  her 
child,  can  never  be  too  highly  ap- 
plauded. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence 
formed  for  the  young  princess  a  most 
sincere  and  exempwry  attachment. 
In  all  her  illnesses,  changes,  and  vi- 
cissitudes, they  took  the  liveliest  inter- 
est, and  when  afterwards  their  royal 
highnesses  became  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Great  Britain,  they  were 
patterns  of  affectionate  regard  for 
the  young  Victoria.  How  many  a 
joy  did  they  kindle  in  her  youthful 
breast  I  how  many  an  agreeable  sur- 
prise did  they  prepare  for  her  in  her 
younger  years !  now  many  a  cause 
of  anxiety  or  trepidation  did  they 
seek  to  remove !  No  wonder,  then, 
that  now,  when  the  positions  of  the 
two  queens  are  so  very  different,  the 
widowed  dowager  is  cnerished  by  the 
reigning  monarch  as  a  dear  friend 
and  mother,  and  that  her  suggestions 
are  treated  with  deference,  and  her 
wishes  with  rerpcct  and  love. 

The  earliest  years  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  were  spent  principally  in 
fortifying  her  constitution,  rendering 
it  active  and  vigorous,  and  in  pre- 
paring it  to  encounter  all  the  trials  to 
which  all  are  more  or  less  subjected 
who  live  continually  in  so  variable  a 
climate  as  that  of  England.  Some 
who  love  evil  predictions,  and  who 
seek  to  gratify  their  taste  for  evil  by 
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prophetyinff  misery  and  mufortime 
to  others,  did  not  hentate  to  prog- 
nosticate that  the  dauffhter  <n  the 
Doke  of  Kent  wonla  never  at- 
tain her  legal  majori^ ;  then,  would 
never  marry;  and  tnen,  would  ne- 
ver be  the  mother  of  a  fiunily. 
These  lovers  of  evil  and  haters  of 
their  species  sought  verv  frequently, 
during  the  early  years  of  the  princen, 
to  convince  the  public  mind  of  the 
correctness  of  their  views  and  pre- 
tended **  apprehensions  ;  **  but,  as 
each  new  epoch  arrived,  fiicts  and 
events  gave  the  lie  to  their  unfounded 
prophecies,  until  now  we  behold  that 
**  fiail,  delicate,  sicklv  child,*'  the 
healthv,  vigorous,  charming,  and 
beautiful  mother  of  three  pet  chil- 
dren of  Old  £nff land. 

The  Princess  Victoria  displayed  at 
an  early  period  of  her  life  some  of 
those  characteristics  which  have  since 
been  so  marked  in  her  feeling  and 
conduct  She  was  endued  with  much 
activity,  with  a  love  of  healthy  sports 
and  games,  with  an  inquiring  and 
curious  mind,  with  a  restlessness  for 
knowledge,  with  a  clearness  of  com- 
prehension, and  with  much  decision 
of  character.  Barely  fiitigued,  she 
was  when  young,  and  she  is  now,  the 
first  to  begm  a  study,  a  play,  a  romp, 
a  game,  a  new  duty,  or  an  old  occu- 
pimon  or  pastime,  and  the  last  to 
retire  from  the  scene  of  duty  or  of 
pleasure.  This  untiring  assiduity  of 
character  she  inherit^  from  her 
&ther.  Scarcely  less  resolute  or 
less  energetic,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  likewise  set  an  admirable  ex- 
ample of  industry  and  perseverance 
to  her  daughter ;  and  to  these  causes 
may  be,  tnerefore,  partly  ascribed 
that  prodigious  energy  of  character 
which  enables  our  youthful  monarch, 
now  and  at  all  times,  however  delicate 
she  may  be  for  the  moment,  to  un- 
dergo a  quantum  of  fatigue  really 
quite  astoimding. 

There  are  some  pleasing  anecdotes 
connected  with  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  which  will  be  per- 
used with  pleasure  by  the  readers  of 
RnoiifA. 

Whilst  under  the  process  of  learn- 
ing her  A  B  G,  the  princess  evinced 
no  usual  dej^ree  of  curiosity  to  ascer- 
tain the  utility  of  beine  so  tormented. 
"  What  good  this— what  good  this?" 
was  her  frequent  inquiry ;  and,  when 
satisfied  "  that  mamma  could  know  all 


that  was  contained  in  the  great  book 
on  the  table  because  she  knew  her  let- 
ters, whilst  the  little  daughter  could 
not  r  the  little  lady  replied,  "*  I  learn, 
too — I  learn,  too— very  ^  uick  T  and, 
it  is  added,  she  so  quickened  her 
pace  in  learning  and  articulation,  as 
soon  to  become  mistress  of  the  al- 
phabet 

Her  taste  for  the  beauties  of  nature 
was  observable  at  a  very  early  age. 
On  one  occasion,  when  extremely 
young,  she  called  her  uncle  Clarence 
to  the  window  to  admire  a  beautiful 
sunset,  long  before  she  could  clearly 
express  all  that  her  senses  apprea- 
ated  and  her  young  mind  admired. 
To  her  uncle  Leopold,  now  King  of 
the  Belgians,  she  also  pointed  out  on 
many  occanons  objects  of  beauty  and 
interest  in  the  natural  world,  and 
invited  explanations  which  were  al- 
ways given  with  promptitude  and 
clearness. 

Her  admiration  of  the  world  of 
nature  made  her  take  great  delight 
in  all  cabinets  of  natural  history, 
collections  of  vrild  beasts,  birds,  &C., 
and  in  the  examination  of  museums. 
On  all  occasions  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
sought  to  lead  her  mind  to  these  easy 
and  simple  studies  which  prevented 
her  from  forming  tastes  for  display, 
show,  dress,  and  folly,  and  gave  to 
her  <mind  an  elasticity  and  vigour 
which  can  rarely  be  met  with  at  so 
youthful  an  age.  When  first  taken 
to  inspect  the  British  Museum,  the 
princess  was  delighted  at  all  she 
saw,  made  many  pertinent  and  ap- 
propriate inquiries,  conversed  much 
on  ner  return  as  to  the  objects  of 
curiosity,  and  expressed  her  desire 
to  return  often. 

For  pictures  she  formed  an  early 
regard.  They  appeared  to  her  to 
convey  thoughts  to  the  mind,  as 
well  as  pleasure  to  the  senses,  and 
she  would  frequently,  oh  loddng  at 
a  landscape,  imagine  that  the  persons 
there  r^resented  were  speakinr  to 
her,  .and  she  would  reply  to  tnem 
with  mdvetS  and  talent.  Landscape- 
scenery  ^e  much  loved,  and  her 
ready  finger  soon  sketched  ol^ects 
with  much  of  precision  and  taste. 

The  decision  of  her  mind,  of  course, 
sometimes  led  her  into  youthful 
errors,  and  into  a  perseverance  mo- 
mentarily in  the  wrong  course ;  but 
she  soon  not  only  perceived,  but  ad- 
mitted her  error,  with^that  ingc- 
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of  charMter  whidi  dis- 
tmgrariieB  in  an  emiiieiit  degree  all 
the  members  of  her  illustrious  house. 
It  is  stated  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
OQ  a  TiflH  to  Wentworth  House,  the 
TQjil  party  were  perambulatiDg  the 
rnmnd,  wnent  being  in  advance  of 
tb/t  rest,  the  Princess  Victoria  was 
leipectfully  cautioned  by  an  under- 
gtnkner  not  to  go  dovm  a  certain 
mlk,  as  the  rain   had   made   the 
ground  **  alape.**     ""  Slap^ !   slape  I** 
reUuted  the  princess  with  the  cha- 
rKteristic  n^ldity  and  inquisitiye- 
nesB  of  her  iDustrious  grandfather, 
Georve  m. ;    ^  and  pray  what  is 
sbper*      "Very  slippery,  miss  — 
yoor  royal  h^hness — ma*am!**  re- 
plied the  worthy  man.    ""  Oh  !  that's 
•U,"  die  rgoined:    "thank  youl" 
tnd,  as  she  proceeded,  resolved  to 
try  this    "  sutpe"   ground   against 
wnich  she  had  been  cautioned.    But 
she  had  not  proceeded  fiur  when  the 
gudener's  predictions  were  realised, 
and  down  she  fell.  "  There  T  shouted 
the  DoUe  owner  of  the  grounds,  who 
hid  observed  all  that  had  passed  from 
a  sh(»t  distance,  and  who,  on  per- 
eei?inff  that  no  injury  was  done  to 
his  noble  and  young  guest,  laughed 
most  heartily ;    "  now   your  ro^ 
highness  has  received  an  explanation 
of  die  term  '  slape,*  both  theoreti- 
cdhr  and  practically T    "Yes,  my 
knd,"  rejomed  the  _good-humoured 
Victoria,  "  I  think  1  have.    I  shall 
nerer  forget  the  word  *  slape  !*  ** 

On  another  occasion,  when  on  a 
viat  at  Bu^ey  FEu*k,  her  royal  high- 
ness was  cautioned  that  a  dog  she 
was  fond  of  caressing  could  not  al- 
ways be  relied  on,  and  that  his  tem- 
per was  most  uncertain.  Confiding  in 
tier  character,  and  attached  to  dumb 
animals,  she  continued  to  shew  him 
kindness ;  but  (rrowler  at  length  for- 
got his  good  manners,  and  made  a 
■np  at  the  princesses  hand.  The 
penon  who  had  cautioned  her  was  on 
the  spot  at  the  time,  and  looked  with 
i&xi^  to  know  the  result 

"(4,  thank  you  !  thank  you  T 
Mid  the  princess,  "you^re  right,  and 
I  am  wrong;  but  he  didn't  bit«  me, 
—he  only  warned  me.  I  shall  be 
€si^l  in  future.'* 

Fmi  bar  earliest  years,  the  Princess 
Vktoria  di^tlayed  a  character  of  ener- 
Sf*nd  decision.  Those  who  have  been 
~  ~B#r  unwilling  to  appreciate  the 
tnce  of  such  a  dispo- 


sition to  one  in  so  exalted  a  positioa 
as  the  Queen  of  Great  Britam  have 
accused  her  of  want  of  deference  to 
her  elders,  her  aged  relatives,  and  her 
councillors.  But  such  accusations 
have  been  made  on  too  slender 
grounds;  and  those  who  have  had 
Uie  best  opportunities  of  observing 
her  conduct  on  all  important  occa- 
sions are  unanimous  in  their  declara- 
tions, that,  whilst  she  asserts  with  be- 
coming dignity  her  rights  and  her 
privileges,  she  consults  her  seniors 
with  respectful  attention,  and  often 
bows  to  tneir  opinions  with  unaffected 
willingness.  When  very  young,  the 
Clergy  and  decision  of  her  character, 
not,  of  course,  being  tempered  and 
regulated  by  wisdom  and  experience, 
sometimes  led  her  into  acts  which 
apparently  partook  of  too  much  of 
sdf-r^ard  and  consideration;  but, 
as  time  has  mellowed  her  opinions, 
and  ripened  her  character,  she  has 
given  no  just  cause  for  reproach  on 
thepart  of  any  who  surround  her. 
Tnere  is  a  faanj^  story  told  of  the 

n*'e  youthful  Victoria  that,  when 
invited  to  take  lessons  on  the 
pianoforte,  she  objected  strongly  to 
the  monotonous  hours  spent  in  "  fin- 
gering,** and  at  the  gamut.  She  was 
informed  that  all  her  future  success 
in  that  delighted  art  d^hpended  upon 
being  perfect  mistress  or  her  piano. 

"  Oh,  I  am  to  be  mistress  of  my 
piano,  am  I  ?**  asked  the  ingenuous 
girl.  To  which  inquiry  it  was  re- 
plied, "  Undoubtedly.** 

"  Then  what  would  you  think  of 
me  if  I  became  mistress  at  once  ?** 
continued  the  princess. 

"That  would  be  unpossible.  There 
Is  no  royal  road  to  music  Experience 
and  mat  practice  are  essential.** 

"  Oh,  there  is  no  royal  road  to 
music, — eh  P  No  royal  road.  And 
I  am  not  mistress  of  my  pianoforte  f 
But  I  will  be,  I  assure  you,  and  the 
royal  road  is  this,** — at  the  same  mo- 
ment closing  the  piano,  lockins  it, 
and  taking  uie  key.  "  There,  that's 
beinff  mistress  of  we  piano  I  and  the 
royal  road  to  learn  is  never  to  take  a 
lesson  till  you*re  in  the  humour  to 
do  it.'* 

Those  present  laughed  heartily, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  lesson  was 
resumed. 

Some  blame  has  been  attached  to 
the  admirable  mother  of  our  young 
queen  for  having  surroundea   hc;r 
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daughter  in  her  early  years  with  so 
many  German  professors  and  teach- 
ers. This  charge,  however,  though 
true  in  point  of  fact,  is  reduced  to  no 
real  charge  at  all  when  it  is  remem- 
bered durmg  how  short  a  period  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  England,  the  Eng- 
lish court,  and  the  English  lan- 
guage, before  she  was  called  upon  to 
superintend  the  arduous  duty  of  at- 
tending to  the  education  of  the  fu- 
ture queen  of  Great  Britain.  She 
was  naturally  anxious  that  every 
thing  that  transpired  should  be  known 
to  herself,  and  that  she  should  there- 
fore hear  in  her  own  language  the 
lessons  which  were  given  and  the 
precepts  which  were  communicated 
to  her  daughter.  Beside  which,  at 
that  period  the  income  of  the  duchess 
was  comparatively  small,  and  Ger- 
man professors  and  teachers  were  less 
expensive.  It  was  wise  also  to  ac- 
custom the  ear  of  her  child  from 
early  days  to  the  varied  sounds  of 
different  languages,  so  that  she  might 
even  be  prepared  for  future  gram- 
matical studies  by  a  previous  know- 
ledge acquired  by  means  of  hearing 
and  of  conversation,  without  eifort, 
and  simply  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  child  unconsciously  acquires 
the  habit  of  speaking  its  mother- 
tongue. 

At  length,  however,  the  period  ar- 
rived when,  having  attained  her  sixth 
year,  a  further  provision  became  ne- 
cessary to  secure  to  her  royal  high- 
ness that  future  education,  in  all  that 
was  essential  as  well  as  ornamental, 
which  should  prepare  her  for  the 
high  destinies  which  awaited  her.  On 
her  fifth  birthday,  her  uncle.  Prince 
Leopold,  gave  an  elegant  dSjewier 
at  Marlborough  House,  at  which 
the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  princess 
were  present,  as  well  as  the  Dukes  of 
York,  Sussex,  Gloucester,  the  Prince 
Leinengen,  the  Duchesses  of  Clarence 
and  Gloucester,  and  the  Princesses 
Augusta  and  Sophia.  The  future 
queen  of  these  isles  was  admired  for 
her  frankness,  feminine  beauty,  and 
talent,  and  for  her  deep  attachment 
to  her  incomparable  mother.  That 
mother  took  care  on  this,  and  on  all 
suitable  and  similar  occasions,  to  im- 
press on  the  mind  of  her  child  that 
the  respect  and  kindness  shewn  to 
her  were  so  shewn,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  cultivate  those  graces  and 


virtues  which  could  alone  render  her 
acceptable  to  the  British  empire. 

"  It  is  not  youL,^'  said  the  duchess, 
"  but  your  future  office  and  rank, 
which  are  regarded  by  the  country ; 
and  you  must  so  act  as  never  to  bring 
that  office  and  that  rank  into  dis- 
grace or  disrespect." 

AVhen  the  statue  to  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  erected  at  the  top  of  Portland 
Place,  was  opened  for  inspection,  the 
duchess  wisely  took  her  daughter  to 
behold  the  image  of  her  departed  fa- 
ther. She  availed  herself  of  that 
opportunity  to  cause  her  child  to 
know  and  feel  "  that  dear  papa^s 
likeness  was  placed  there,  not  merely 
because  he  was  a  prince,  but  because 
he  was  a  good  man,  was  kind  to  the 
poor,  caused  little  boys  and  girls  to 
be  taught  to  read  and  write ;  helped 
to  get  money  from  good  people  to 
cure  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  blind,  the 
deaf;  and  did  all  he  could  to  make 
bad  people  good." 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1824,  I 
think,  when  the  duchess  and  her 
daughter  were  at  Kamsgate,  that  the 
scene  took  place  with  which  I  have 
commenced  these  "Reminiscences." 
Some  months  were  passed  by  thera 
during  that  year  in  the  sea-bathing 
town  in  question ;  a^d  not  till  Octo- 
ber did  they  return  to  Kensington, 
Yes,  to  that  Kensington  they  loved 
so  well,  and  where  nearly  all  of  hear 
life  was  spent  until  the  period  ar- 
rived when  she  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  duties  of  the  Queen  of 
England.  To  the  old  palace  of  Ken- 
sington, surrounded  by  gardens  so  in- 
viting and  beautiful,  the  young  Vic- 
toria was  greatly  attached.  There 
she  spent  the  sunniest  hours  of  her 
youngest  days ;  there  she  first  loved 
the  prince  who  is  now  the  charm  of 
her  married  life;  there  the  fondest 
of  mothers  surrounded  her  with  all 
that  love,  wealth,  friendship,  rank, 
and  taste,  could  supply;  there  her 
teachers  and  professors  taught  her  to 
reason,  to  think,  to  judge,  to  acquire, 
to  improve  ;  and  there  she  grew 
up  to  womanhood,  and  first  heard 
theory,  "  Long  live  Victoria !"  No 
wonder,  then,  that  when  in  a  fu- 
ture year  she  left  the  old  palace-gate 
of  Kensington  for  the  last  time,  to 
proceed  to  Buckingham  House  and  to 
St.  James's  Palace,  that  many  tears 
rolled  gracefully  down  her  cheeks  as 
memory  called  up  the  days  and  years 
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ofpi^  joys.  Those  tears  were  ho- 
Donnbie  to  her  affections,  and  proved 
tint  she  had  a  tender  and  a  grateful 
heart 

The  next  birth -day  of  the  princess 
was  in  Maj  1825,  and  she  was  then 
az^rears  of  age.     The  moment  had 
amred  when  it  became  necessary  to 
Gttoid  the  sphere  of  her  knowledge,  to 
take  her  into  society  at  much  unavoid- 
able expense,  and  to  shew  her  more  fre- 
quently to  the  country  in  that  rank, 
and  sorrounded  by   that  splendour 
which  necessarily  belonged  to  it.  Ac- 
cordingly, in   May    1825,   that  old 
and  futhfnl  servant  of  the  House  of 
Bnnwwkk,  and  of  his  country,  the 
£arl  of  Liverpool,  a  man  whose  ta- 
lents, virtues,  and   patriotism,  have 
never  been  sufficiently  extolled,  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Lords  a  mess- 
age from  the  king,  requesting  that 
proviaon  might  be  made  for  the  in- 
faat  daughter    of  the    Duchess    of 
Kent,  and  for  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Cnmberland.  Nothing  could  be  more 
Teradous,  feeling,  or  correct,  than 
the  appeal  then  made  by  his  lordship 
to  the  upper   house;  and  the  en- 
comiums ne  passed  on  the  character 
md  conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
cheered  her  much  in  her  difficult  and 
aiuiouspath.    He  stated  that  to  that 
period  the  Duchess  had  sup^Qfted 
and  educated  her  daughter  without 
Buddng  any   application  to  parlia- 
ment; but  her  education  would  now 
Income   a    matter    of   unavoidably 
jv^e  expenditure ;  and  that,  accord- 
ing to  her  rank,  and  to  the  position 
in  which  she  stood  with  regard  to  the 
crown  and  the  country,  she  was  an 
object  of  great,  of  general  interest. 
She  bad  been  instructed  in  the  pure 
pnncrples  of  Christianity,  and  to  un- 
uentand  and  appreciate  the  rank  she 
l^f  at  the  same  time  to  have  a  hum- 
ble sense  of  her  own  deficiencies.  The 
dncheas  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  aid  and  advice  of  her  own  bro- 
ther, the  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Co- 
^rg.    But  at  the  age  at  which  the 
princesB  had  arrived  such  a  state  of 
things  could  no  longer  continue.  Her 
education  must  be  conducted  in  ^ue 
form,  and  it  was  therefore  proposed 
that  an  additional  grant  of  6000/.  per 
uuiom  should  be  made  to  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  during  the  minority  of  her 
daughter.     In  the  House  of  Lords 
this  proposal  was  felt  to  be  moderate, 
just,  and  indispensable,  and  was  loy- 


ally acquiesced  in ;  as  was  a  grant  to 
the  same  amount  to  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  But 
in  the  House  of  Conmions  Henry 
Brougham  thought  the  stipend  large, 
though  he  eulogised  both  the  duchess 
and  her  amiable  daughter.  Mr. 
Hume  was  of  opinion  that  the  sum 
should  not  be  applied  for  all  at  once, 
but  a  rising  grant  from  year  to  year. 
Mr.  Peel  supported  the  grant.  Mr. 
Canning  praised  the  duchess,  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  that  measure. 
But,  after  a  division  in  the  committee, 
both  the  grant  to  the  duchess,  and 
that  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  passed  by  a  majority  of  50. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent  varied  the 
scenes  of  the  studies  of  her  royal 
daughter,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of 
her  health,  but,  likewise,  that  she 
might  not  be  wearied  by  the  mono- 
tony of  application,  and  that  the 
English  people  residing  in  different 
parts  of  the  island  might  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  and  knowing  their 
future  queen.  Thus,  in  1830,  they 
resided  at  Worthing,  then  at  Ken- 
sington, visited  Lord  Liverpool  and 
the  Ladies  Jcnkinson  at  Buxted  Park, 
enjoyed  themselves  greatly  at  Mal- 
vern, and  were  present  at  splendid 
/<^te#  given  by  Earl  Somersat  Eastnor 
Castle,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp 
at  Maddrefield  Court.  In  the  same 
year  they  proceeded  to  Hereford, 
Worcester,  and  Bath.  Thus,  in 
1831,  the  Princtss  A^ictoria  visited 
Claremont,  Buxted  Park,  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  all  its  enchanting  scenery 
and  sylvan  retreats,  and  Weymouth. 
So,  in  1832,  she  explored  the  moun-i 
tains  of  North  AVales,  visited  the 
splendid  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsburv  at  Alton  Towers,  and 
the  magnificent  palace  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth.     In 

1833,  Portsmouth  and  the  Isle  of 
AVight  were  again  selected  as  places 
of  sojourn,  and  she  visited  likewise  the 
castles  of  several  of  the  nobility.    In 

1834,  Tunbridge  Wells  was  honoured 
by  her  presence,  and  many  excursions 
were  made  to  different  parts  of  Kent 
and  Surrey  which  were  conducive  to 
the  heaJth  of  the  princess.  In  1835, 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter  entertained 
most  sumptuously  the  future  Queen 
of  England  at  Burghley,  who  after- 
wards sojourned  at  Ramsgate,  where 
the  King  of  the  Belgians  came  to 
meet  his  sister  and  his  niece.    In  J  836, 
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Kennngton  Palace  was  more  than 
usoally  frequented  by  the  duehen 
and  tne  pnncen,  for  it  was  during 
the  spring  of  that  year  that  Prince 
Albert  im  reported  to  have  made  a 
fevonraD)^  impression  on  the  youth- 
ful but  selnsitiye  heart  of  the  Rose 
of  England.  Still  Ramsgate  again 
became  theit  dwelling-phioe,  and  the 
Princess  Victoria  left  it  always  with 
regret.  The  sea  had  for  her  inde- 
scribable charms,  and  she  loved  to 
watch  the  lights  and  shadows  of  a 
marine  landrnpe,  to  gaze  on  the 
moon-beams  playing  on  the  agitated 
surfiioe,  and  to  plunge  her  Mr  form 
into  the  briny  waves.  The  next  year 
witnessed  the  death  of  her  uncle,  and 
her  accession  to  the  throne.  The 
movements  of  her  minesty  since  that 
time  are  fresher  in  tne  recollection 
of  her  loving  subjects,  who  perceive 
with  satisftction  that  she  transports 
the  court  at  pleasure  from  Windsor 
to  Walmer,  from  Walmer  to  Brigh- 
ton, fVom  Brighton  to  Claremont, 
from  Claremont  to  the  halls  and  pa- 
laces of  her  distinguished  nobility; 
and  even  to  foreign  lands,  to  tne 
marine  villa  of  the  King  of  the 
French,  and  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
rich  and  happjr  Belgium. 

There  is  a  little  incident  connected 
with  the  temporary  residence  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  at  Tunbridge  Wells, 
which  I  delight  to  record.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  husband  of  one  of  the 
actresses  at  the  small  theatre  in  that 
lovely  and  captivating  watering- 
place  died,  and  left  his  widow  in  the 
condition  of  about  becoming  a  mo- 
ther. The  fact  came  to  her  know- 
ledge, and  she  applied  to  the  Duchess 
for  aid  to  the  unfortunate  lady. 
Always  anxious  to  relieve  distress, 
she  placed  102.  in  the  hands  of  the 
Princess  Victoria,  who  added  a  simi- 
lar sum  herself.  She  theti  applied 
for  permission  to  be  the  bearer  of 
this  sum  of  20L  to  the  distressed  and 
disconsoli^  actress.  With  that  ac- 
tivity which  distinguished  her  in  all 
her  proceedings,  she  hastened  to  the 
afflicted  woman,  conversed  with  her 
with  great  kindness  and  afiability, 
witneraed  the  good  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  bestowment  of  the 
sum  in  question,  and  afterwards  made 
many  inquiries  relative  to  her  con- 
dition. Here,  however,  her  royal 
munificence  did  not  terminate,  for 
when    her    majesty   ascended    the 


throne  she  forgot  not  the  poor  widow 
of  Tunbrid^  Wells,  but  sent  to  bei 
a  kindly  intimation  that  an  annuity 
of  40/.  would  be  paid  to  her  daring 
the  rest  of  her  life. 

Although  not  connected  with  tfaia 
portion  ofh^  majest^*8  life,  there  is 
another  incident  which  proves   the 
high  moral  and  reli^ous  influences 
exercised  over  the  mmd  and  heart  of 
the  Princess   Victoria  during    her 
earlier  years,  and  which  now  lend  her 
to  conduct  herself  in  every  way  wor- 
thy of  her  rank  and  elevation.    The 
&ct  I  am  about  to  record  demon- 
strates the  devout  respect  she  was 
always  taught  to  feel  for  the  aacred- 
ness  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.     In- 
deed, her  religious  education  was  in- 
variably made  a  matter  of  the  deep- 
est and  primary  importance,  and  the 
lessons  given  at  the  ]^riod  of  h^' 
Itfe  we  are  now  considering,  have 
brought  forth  the  most  satisfiiictory 
results  in  after  da^.    The  incident 
to  which  I  refer  is  the  following. 
A  certain  noble  lord  arrived  at  Wind- 
scHT  one  Saturday  ni^ht  at  a  late  hour. 
On  beinff  introduced  to  the  queen,  he 
said,  ^  I  have  brought  down  for  your 
majesty*s  inspection  some  documents 
of  ^reat  importance,  but  as  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  trouble  you  to  examine 
them  in  detail,  I  ymL  not  encroach 
on  the  time  of  your  miyesty  to-night, 
but  will  request  your  attention  to- 
morrow morning/*      "  To-morrow 
morning!**  repeated  the  queen;  ^to- 
morrow is  Sunday,  my  lord.**  "True, 
your  majesty,  but  business  of  the 
state  will  not  admit  of  delay.**    ^'  I 
am  aware  of  that,**  replied  the  queen ; 
^'and  as,  of  course,  your  lordship 
could  not  have  arrived  earlier  at  the 
palace  to-night,  I  will,  if  those  papers 
are  of  such  pressing  importance,  at- 
tend to  their  contents  after  church 
to-morrow  mominff.**    So  to  church 
went  the  queen  and  the  court,  and  to 
church  went  the  noble  lord,  when, 
much  to  his  surprise,  the  subject  of 
the  discourse  vna  on  the  duties  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath.    "How  did 
your  lordship  like   the   sermon?** 
aiked  the  queen.    "  ^^^  much,  in- 
deed, your  majesty,**  replied  the  no- 
bleman.   "  Well,  then,^  retorted  her 
majesty, "  I  will  not  conceal  fVcnn  you 
thi^  last  night,  I  sent  the  clergyman 
the  text  from  which  he  preached. 
I  hope  we  shall  all  be  improved  by 
the  sermon.**     The  Sunday  paosed 
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v^bont  a  angle  word  being  nid  re- 
ktire  tD  th^state  papers;  and,  at 
m^bt,  when  ner  majesty  was  about 
t»  withdraw,  "  To-morrow  morning, 
m^  lord,  at  any  hour  you  please," 
sd  tke  queen,  tummg  to  the  noble- 
Din,— ''as  early  as  seven,  my  lord, 
U  yoa  like,  we  will  look  into  the 
npefs.**  The  nobleman  said,'' That 
Deooold  not  think  of  intruding  on 
her  majesty  at  so  early  an  hour ;  he 
Choa^  mne  o'clock  would  be  quite 
flooD  enough.**  *•  No — no,  my  lord," 
rej^  the  que^i,  '^  as  the  papers  are 
ni  importance,  I  wiah  them  to  be 
attended  to  very  early.  However, 
if  you  wish  it  to  be  nine,  be  it 
mf  and,  accordingly,  Uie  next  mom- 
iag  ^  nine,  ber  m^jeaty  was  seated, 
Ridy  to  receive  the  nobleman  and 
hiapapera. 

lias  is  one  of  very  man^  anecdotes 
I  could  record  of  ber  majesty's  hijjh 
Kme  of  the  duties  she  owed  to  Hmi 
by  whom  queens  reign  and  princes 
decree  judgment.    Her  love  of  justice 
and  truth  may,  likewise,  be  ascribed 
to  the  admirable   lessons    of  hi^h 
morals  she  received  in  her  juvenUe 
jears.    Tliere  is  a  fact  which  illus- 
trates her  love  of  rectitude,  which  I 
refer  to  with  great  pleasure.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Kent 
^ted  considerably  in  debt  to  the  late 
Earl  fitzwilliam  and  Lord  Dundas, 
«ad  that  these  debts  he  was  really 
wholly  unable  to  discharge.    During 
her  minori^  this  circumstance  was 
often  referred  to  by  the    Princess 
Victoria,  and,  as  she  revered  the  me- 
mory of  her  father,  she  longed  to  be 
able  to  rescue  it  from  any  imputation 
on  that  he%L    Acoordmsly,  when 
her  majesty  ascended  ^e  Uirone,  the 
if^presentatives  of  those  peers  received 
the  full  amount  of  their  debts,  ac- 
companied by  a  valuable  piece  of 
f^  to  each  from  the  queen,  with  a 
fetter  expressive  of  the  obligations 
^  felt  towards  those  who  had  been 
W  father*s  friends,  and  the  pleasure 
she  and  her  roval  mother  felt  in 
being  thus  enabled  to  express  their 
fieelisgs. 

The  memory  of  her  father,  of  his 
^h  and  nobly  independent  conduct, 
of  his  manly  courage  and  truly 
prinedy  beann^,  and  of  his  devoted 
attachment  to  his  august  family,  his 
bdoved  coontiy,  his  cherished  wife, 
8Dd  his  adored  child,  are  dear  to  her 
heart;  and  all  who,  at  any  time,  or 


in  any  way,  assisted  and  gratified 
him,  are  sure  to  meet  with  the  warm- 
est reception  on  the  part  of  our 
grateful  queen.  One  of  the  causes 
of  her  attachment  to  her  uncle  the 
Duke  of  Sussex,  and  to  the  Prince 
Leopold,  was  the  high  esteem  and 
veneration  felt  by  them  towards  her 
father,  and  which  they  proved  to  be 
sincere  by  repeated  acts  of  personal 
generosity  and  sympathy. 

The  eaucation  or  the  princess  did 
not  80  absorb  all  her  time  as  to  pre- 
vent her  from  displaying  her  love 
for  her  uncles  ana  aunts,  and  the 
high  sense  she  entertained  of  the 
honour  which  was  reflected  on  her 
bv  her  being  a  grandaughter  of 
George  HI.,  and  being  the  niece  of 
so  very  many  illustrious  aunts  and 
undes.  She  loved  them  all,  visited 
them  frequently,  was  .instructed  to 
pay  suitable  respect  and  homage  to 
each  of  them,  and  was  never  more 
happy  than  when  surrounded  by  the 
members  of  her  illustrious  race.  It 
has  been  said  that  she  felt  jealous  or 
envious  of  one  of  her  female  cousins; 
but  this  report  is  wholly  incorrecti 
and  her  conduct  since  that  period  to 
the  charming  person  in  question 
proves  the  faflacy  of  the  rumour. 

Instructed  to  take  a  de^  inter- 
est in  works  of  art  and  of  science 
the  princess  was  minute  in  her 
inquiries  respecting  them,  and  warm 
in  her  admiration  when  she  fullv 
understood  them.  The  cathedrals 
of  England  were  especial  favour- 
ites ymh  our  youthful  queen,  and 
church  music  and  church  archi- 
tecture gratified  her  greatly.  To 
the  pubuc  institutions  of  the  towns 
and  cities  she  visited,  she  was  a  ^ne- 
rous  benefactress,  and  would  willm^ly 
deprive  herself  of  portions  of  ner 
pocket-money,  that  she  might  be  the 
better  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
art,  science,  literature,  poverty,  and 
distress,  upon  her  benevolence. 

In  ]  831,  the  public  became  anxious 
to  know  what  progress  had  been  made 
in  the  education  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, what  were  the  nature  of  her 
studies,  and  to  what  description  of 
knowledge  she  applied  with  most 
diligence.  That  public  soon  ascer- 
tained that  the  education  of  the 
princess  was  making  most  gratifying 
progress.  Mr.  Amos  gave  her  lec- 
tures on  the  English  constitution; 
Mr.  Westall  supermtended  her  draw- 
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ing  lessons ;  in  Latin  she  had  made 
considerable  proficiency,  and  was  able 
to  read  Horace  with  fluency.  Her 
love  of  music  was  enthusiastic,  and 
her  taste  for  visiting  the  theatres  was 
rather  the  result  of  musical  sym- 
pathy with  the  orchestra,  than  of 
attachment  to  the  drama. 

The  drawing-room  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Adelaide,  held  on  Feb.  24, 
1 83 1 ,  was  the  most  ma^flcent  which 
had  been  seen  since  that  which  had 
taken  place  on  the  presentation  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  upon 
occasion  of  her  marriage.  No  draw- 
inff-room  excited  so  great  an  interest, 
when  compared  with  that,  as  the  one 
held  by  Queen  Adelaide,  at  which 
the  Princess  Victoria  was  presented 
on  her  attaining  her  twelfth  year. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  illustrious 
daughter  arrived  in  state,  attended 
by  uie  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
Lady  Charlotte  St.  Maur,  Lady  Ca- 
therine Jenkinson,  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Cust,  r^y  Conroy,  la  Baronne 
Letzen,  Sir  J.  Conroy,  and  Greneral 
Wethendl.  This  was  the  first  pub- 
lic appearance  of  the  Princess  Vic- 
toria at  court.  Her  dress  was  made 
entirely  of  articles  manufactured  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Victoria  wore 
a  frock  of  English  blond,  simple, 
modest,  and  becoming.  She  was  the 
object  of  interest  and  admiration  on 
the  part  of  all  assembled,  as  she  stood 
on  the  left  of  her  majesty  on  the 
throne.  The  scene  was  one  of  the 
most  splendid  ever  remembered, 
and  the  future  Queen  of  Eiigland 
contemplated  all  that  passed  with 
much  dignity,  but  with  evident  in- 
terest. 

The  appointment  of  the  Duchesa, 
of  Northumberland  to  the  high  and 
important  office  of  governess  of  the 

firincess  was  suggested  by  King  Wil- 
iam  IV.  As  a  lady  of  the  highest 
mental  acquirements,  noble  family, 
and  great  personal  attractions,  she 
was  wisely  selected,  and  public  opi- 
nion confirmed  the  choice.  That  ap- 
pointment was  very  far  from  being 
nominal.  The  duchess  became  con- 
stant in  her  visits  to  Kensin^on 
Palace,  and  frequently  remained  there 
in  the  company  of  the  princess  dur- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  day.  Upon 
one  occasion,  when  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  was  giving  her  ad- 
mirable instructions  to  the  princess, 


Southey,  the  poet -laureate,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  greeted  with 
much  respect  and  feeling.  The  con- 
versation turned  first  on  poetry,  and 
then  on  history;  and  he  afterwards 
expressed  the  delight  he  felt  when  be 
learnt  from  the  Princess  Victoria's 
own  lips  how  much  pleasure  she  had 
derived  from  his  prose,  as  well  as 
from  his  poetical  compositions.  The 
future  Queen  of  Great  Britain  was 
particularly  charmed  by  the  lafe  of 
l^ehon^  and  expressed  her  gratituile 
at  its  preparation.  "  That  is  a  de- 
lightful book,  indeed,'*  she  observed  ; 
**  and  I  am  sure  I  could  read  it  half- 
a-dozen  times  over." 

The  twelfth  birthday  of  the  princess 
was  one  of  great  festivity.  Splendid 
presents  were  offered  to  her,  and, 
amongst  the  rest,  two  beautiful  ponies 
from  the  Duchess  of  Grordon.  They 
were  great  favourites  with  their  royal 
mistress.  A  juvenile  ball,  given  by 
the  king  and  queen  in  July  1831  to 
the  Princess  v  ictoria,  and  which  was 
attended  by  a  very  lar^  number  of 
the  children  of  the  nobility,  was  often 
talked  of  by  her  as  the  scene  which, 
in  her  younger  days,  had  made  the 
strongest  impression  on  her  me- 
mory. 

The  Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
in  the  exercise  of  her  superior  and 
enlightened  jud^ent,  objected  to  the 
frequent  attendance  of  her  young 
charge  at  drawing-rooms ;  and,  as 
the  health  of  the  princess  was  de- 
licate, the  duchess  advised  that  her 
pupil  should  not  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  King  William.  This 
vraa  a  great  disappointment,  but 
it  was  submitted  to  wi^  respectful 
obedience.  The  enemies  to  the  p^u% 
and  harmony  of  the  royal  fiuniljr, 
and  to  whom  I  have  before  alluded, 
sought  to  cause  it  to  be  believed  that 
the  reason  why  the  princess  was  not 
present  was  because  ner  proper  place 
at  that  ceremony  had  not  been  as- 
signed to  her.  But  who,  that  knew 
the  good  King  William  and  his  in- 
comparable queen,  would  believe  that 
any  slight  was  put  by  them  on  their 
well-beloved  niece,  and  the  heiress- 
presumptive  to  the  throne?  The 
same  enemies  also  stated  that  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  was 
seeking  to  give  a  political  bias  to  the 
education  of  the  princess ;  and  some 
uneasiness  was,  therefore,  created  at 
the  palace.    But  it  was  soon  ascer- 
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tsned  that  her  grace,  ndther  in  the 

ffketioa  of  the  books  to  be  studied 

by  her  jrapU,  nor  in  any  other  way, 

hid  giren  the  slightest  party  colour 

to  the  education  of  her  6lwe.    Her 

ladies  had  been  such  aa  enlighteDed 

laen  of  all  parties   would  approve. 

She  was  well  veraed  in  history,  both 

'      ia  the  Eo^ish  and  forei^  languages ; 

I      tad  the  historians  selected  were  those 

I      whose  works  were  in  the  hands  of 

all  those  who  desired  correct  views 

lad  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 

British  coostitntion. 

The  mind  of  the  Princess  Victoria 
was  not  the  only  subject  of  attention 
on  the  part  of  her  noble  governess ; 
fer  her  royal  highness  became  an 
aceompliriied  and  even  daring  eques- 
trian, under  the  care  of  FonutI,  the 
jmtly  celebrated  riding-master.  The 
ease  of  her  carriage,  the  gracefulness 
of  her  manners,  and  her  trul^  royal 
air  and  demeanour,  much  excited  the 
attention  of  distinguished  foreigners, 
and,  amongst  others,  of  Count  OrlofF, 
to  whom,  in  the  summer  of  ]  832,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  gave  a  splendid 
bsMuet 

There  was  another  feature,  in  the 
education  of  the  princess,  which  did 
great  honour  to  all  who  wefe  en- 
gaged in  that  most  important  matter ; 
and  that  was,  that  she  was  taught  to 
consider  it  her  duty,  wherever  she 
I       ▼eat,  to  encourage,  by  her  patron- 
tte,  all  the  charitable  institutions  of 
the  neighbourhood  which  tended  to 
!       Tdieve  the  physical  sufferings  of  her 
fellow-creatures.    I  have  been  quite 
^larmed,  whilst  looking  over  the  re- 
I       citals  of  her  varied  joumeyings  and 
Rsicknoes  in « different  parts  of  the 
I       country,  to  perceive  to  how  great  an 
I       extent  hers^f  and  her  royal  mother 
iodolged    in  this  godlike  grace  of 
charity.    No  one  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  movements  of  her 
royal  highness  and  of  her  august 
mother    during    several    years    of 
their  Ikes,  could  form   any  thing 
Uke  a  just  estimate   of  their   nu- 
inerous  munificent  acts.    I  noticed, 
wherever  they  went,  though  their 
means  were  comparatively  limited, 
and    their    incomes    by   no    means 
larse,  they  led  proofs  of  their  sym- 
pathy for  all  that  was  benevolent 
andffood. 

The  beauties  of  nature,  in  their 
wild  and  romantic  character,  as*  in 
North  Wales, — in  their  marine  na- 


ture, as  at  Ramagate, — in  their  beau- 
tiful hilly  scenery,  as  at  Malvern, — 
or  in  their  calm  snd  ^h^an  charac- 
teristics, as  at  Tunbricige  Wells,  the 
Princess  Victoria  was  early  taught  to 
examine  and  admire.  As  her  mind 
opened,  and  her  heart  expanded,  she 
returned  to  the  spots  of  her  earliest 
recollections  with  fresh  delight,  and 
inquired  for  those  objects,  whether 
trees,  mills,  brooks,  old  cottages,  ivy- 
mantled  towers,  grey  churches,  and 
distant  blue  hills,  which  had  before 

E leased  and  delighted  her.  To  the 
ome  scenery  of  England,  its  thatched 
cottages,  its  cleanly  villages,  its  smart 
and  active  towns,  its  busy,  bustling 
cities,  its  rural  churches,  its  well- 
made  roads,  its  shady  lanes,  and  its 
deep,  sequestered  dells,  she  was  taug[ht 
to  be  familiar;  and  that  familianty 
alone  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  at- 
tachment and  love.  I  have  travelled  in 
many  lands,  seen  the  dashing  cataract 
and  the  foaming  torrent,  the  eternal 
glaciers,  and  the  loftiest  alps,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  country  where 
the  tout  ensemble  of  the  scenery  was 
so  lovable  and  attractive  as  in  dear 
Old  England. 

I  have  thus  sketched  the  early 
days  and  the  advancing  years  of  the 
Princess  A^ictoria  in  general  terms, 
and  given  eenend  imuressions,  be- 
cause the  mmutie  of  those  days  and 
years  would  take  volumes,  instead  of 
pages,  to  describe.  Her  life,  until 
the  period  when  called  on  to  rule 
over  a  great  and  a  glorious  empire, 
was  one  of  constant  investigation, 
admiration,  and  improvement.  Her 
education  was  varied  and  general, 
and  she  was  wisely  taught  to  find 
**  sermons  in  stones,  books  in  the 
running  brooks,  and  good  in  every 
thing."  Indeed,  in  later  years,  when 
occasionally  removed  from  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  her 
correspondence  with  that  justly  cele- 
brated lady  was  a  continuation  of  her 
education,  and  powerfully  contri- 
buted to  strengthen  the  mmd  of  the 
future  Queen  of  England.  I  have 
been  reminded  of  this  circumstance 
by  the  recent  visit  of  her  majesty  to 
the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
at  Chatsworth.  The  last  time  she 
had  visited  that  English  Versailles, 
in  1832,  she  had  planted  a  sapling, 
which,  when  she  lately  returned,  hid 
become  a  well-grown  tree.  The  de- 
scription of  the   planting   she 
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given  in  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland.  When 
^e  returned  in  1843,  her  royal  con- 
sort was  there,  and  he  planted  an- 
other. The  correspondence  with  the 
Duchess  of  Northumberland  used  to 
be  animated  and  interesting ;  and  the 
names,  habits,  customs,  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  people,  in  the  various 
spots  visited  by  the  princess,  were 
described  by  her  with  an  accuracy, 
minuteness,  and  spirit,  quite  extra- 
<»dinary,  considering  her  then  inex- 
perience and  youth. 

The  British  character  of  her  heart, 
feelings,  and  sympathies,  should  not 
be  forgotten.  British  shells,  British 
fossils,  British  plants,  British  birds, 
British  antiquities,  British  artists 
and  authors,  British  manufactures, 
and,  in  fact,  all  that  is  British, 
die  was  taught  to  take  a  greater 
interest  in  than  in  the  produc- 
tions of  other  countries.  Thus 
wherever  she  went  the  peculiar  cha- 
racteristics of  the  spot  were  always 
examined  by  her,  and  she  almost  in- 
variably gave  orders  for  some  spe- 
cimens of  the  manufactured  goods 
which  were  there  produced.  Thus 
she  identified  herself  with  the  people, 
the  artiBans,^the  manufacturers  of  the 
country ;  and  they  rejoiced  in  her  aa 
an  enhghtened  patroness,  and  a  prac- 
tical and  sincere  friend.  In  like 
manner,  the  princess  was  often  pre- 
sent aXfkea  of  a  national  character, 
particularly  at  those  connected  with 
the  navy;  such  as  yacht -festivals, 
the  launching  of  large  vessels,  and 
laying  the  foundation-stones  of  in- 
stitutions destined  to  benefit  the  wi- 
dows or  children  ofthe  united  services 
of  the  army  and  navy. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  when  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  and  her  ro3ral 
daughter  visited  any  spot,  they  were 
met  with  fairy-footed  maidens  strew- 
ing flowers  before  them,  as  at  Tun- 
bndge  Wells ;  or  by  the  outpouring 
of  whole  populations  to  greet  them, 
as  in  the  midland  counties;  or  by 
deputations  of  the  most  illustrious  of 
their  citizens,  as  in  the  cities  of  Bath, 
Bristol,  &c. 

The  eighteenth  birthdav  of  the 
royal  lady  at  length  arrived.  It  was 
ushered  m  by  many  a  merry  peal, 
and  numerous  were  the  congra^a^ 
tions  she  then  received.  It  was  the 
period  of  her  le^  migority.  He  by 
whom  kmgs  reign  had  spared  her 


life  to  that  joyous  day,  and  amongst 
the  first  to  congratuiate  her  on  Uie 
happy  event  was  Prince  Albert,  her 
now  admired  and  beloved  consort. 
Many  were  the  princes  who  were 
there.  There  were  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  two  noble  sons,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Cobui^  Gotha,  Prince 
Albert  and  his  brother,  and  most  ofthe 
foreign  ambassadors  and  representa- 
tives of  the  courts  of  the  world  did 
homage  to  the  future  Queen  of  Great 
Britain.  But  none  were  more  wel- 
come than  him  who,  when  she  was 
little  more  than  fifteen,  had  inspired 
in  her  younff  heart  a  love  for  his 
person,  his  tdents,  and  his  virtues — 
Prince  Albert  It  was  a  singular 
fact,  however,  as  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  house  of  Orange,  that 
the  prince  and  his  sons  were  visiting 
the  court  of  London  at  the  same  time 
as  Prince  Albert,  lus  father  and  bro- 
dier,  and  that  again  the  house  of 
Onmee  was  disappointed  in  its  desire 
to  ally  itself  with  that  of  Britain. 
Prince  Albert  was  then  also  eighteen 
years  of  age.  In  height  and  features 
ne  resembled  the  youthful  princes  of 
the  Netherlands;  but  Aloert  was 
the  favourite  at  Kensington,  and 
those  initiated  in  court-secrets  pre- 
dicted the  result. 

The  festivities  which  took  place 
on  occasion  of  the  eighteenth  birth- 
day of  the  princess  were  on  the  moat 
splendid  scale.  Nothing  could  exceed 
tne  magnificence  of  tne  entertain- 
ments, and  the  splendour  of  the  scene 
at  St.  Jameses  Palace  will  never  be 
for^tten  by  those  who  were  present 
at  tne  Victoria  ball. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  prin- 
cess returned  to  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied occupations  of  her  ordinary  life, 
than  the  venerable  and  excellent 
king  William  IV.  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  Illness,  and  expired  on  the 
20th  of  June,  1887. 

At  the  early  hour  of  five  in  the 
morning  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, E^l  Albemarle,  and  Sir  Henry 
Haubrd  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Ken- 
sington to  communicate  the  event, 
and  Lord  Melbourne  followed  at  nine, 
and  had  an  interview  of  half  an  hour 
alone  with  the  Princess  Victoria. 
Lord  Brougham,  Mr.  Bathurst,  and 
the  Speaker  <lf^e  House  of  Com- 
mons, followed.  The  lord-mayor  and 
the  city  marshals  succeed^  and 
amongst  the  first  of  the  members  of 
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the  rojd  fimiily  to  do  iKmuige  to  his 
meoe  as  queen  was  that  very  King  of 
HanoTer,  who  had  been  so  often  mis- 
to  the  Princess  Victoria 


^lemy. 

The  first  privy  cotmcil  at  Ken- 
m^tan  Palace  was  then  held  by  her 
sajesly.  Upwards  of  one  hundred 
of  tbe  members  of  his  late  maksty^s 
most  honourable  privy  council  were 
tbere.  It  was  a  solemn  and  imposing 
nene.  Fating  has  depicted  it,  poe- 
try has  described  it,  and  history  wfll 
i«ord  it ;  but  neither  painting,  poe- 
tnr,  nor  history,  ean  do  it  justice. 
There  stood  the  graceful  and  the 
&ir,  the  young  and  the  noble-minded 
prl  of  eighteen,  bereft  of  her  father 
m  her  youngest  days,  succeeding  her 
▼enerable  grandfather  George  IIL 
sad  her  illustrious  uncles  Ge<Mqge  IV. 
and  William  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
her  ancestors.  There  she  stood, 
young,  confiding,  generous,  timid, 
aaxious  to  do  all  Siat  was  right,  loving 
bcr  family,  her  country,  and  her 
God,  and  desirous,  above  and  before 
all  thinCT,  to  govern  righteously. 
Around  her  were  aged  and  wise  men, 
wriors  who  had  n)ught  the  battles 
of  their  country,  judges  who  had  de- 
^(^  rightly  and  well  in  all  matters 
of  high  depute  and  contest,  states- 
men who  had  devoted  their  lives  to 
the  honour  and  happiness  of  their 
beloved  England,  and  men  of  all 
pwto  who  loved  the  house  of  Bruns- 
wick and  were  attached  to  the  con- 
stitutional monarchy  of  these  realms. 
And  then  came  the  proclamation : — 
"We publish  and  proclaim  that  the 
^^  and  mighty  princess  Alezan- 
^JToa  Victoria  is  the  only  lawful  and 
'Vhtfnl  h^e  lady,  and  by  the  grace 
«  QM  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
^  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
defender  of  the  faith." 

The  princess  was  now  a  queen, 
^  though  young,  artless,  and 
blooming,  She  looked  a  queen,  spoke 
as  a  queen,  felt  as  a  queen !  and  the 
coQotrydid  her  homage.  But,  though 
^  ^tieen,  she  felt  also  as  a  daughter 
«M  a  niece,  for  she  threw  her  arms 
^oiaA  the  neck  of  her  mother  and 
^^  like  a  loving  child.  And  when 
^  Duke  of  Siusex,  her  favourite 
iiode,  presented  himself  to  take  the 
ttith  of  aU^iance  t%^r  majesty,  and 
^i»  about  to  kne^  in  her  presence 
to  kiss  her  royal  haiid,  she  gracefully 
Rented  bun,  bertowed  an  affec- 


tionate kiss  on  hii  cheek,  and  said, 
^  Do  not  kneel,  my  uncle,  for  I  am 
still  Victoria  your  niece.**  The 
Duke  of  Sussex  was  wholly  overcome 
by  this  proof  of  her  condescension 
and  love. 

The  first  drawing-room  of  the 
queen  was  most  splendid ;  and  the 
scene  on  the  17tb  of  July,  when  her 
miyesty  prorogued  parliament  in 
person,  was  one  of  deep  interest  and 
unprecedented  excitement  That  also 
was  one  of  those  pageants  which 
must  be  seen  and  felt,  for  it  cannot 
be  described.  The  breathless  anxiety 
of  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  the  deep  and 
intense  curiosity  of  the  assembled 
peerage  of  the  country,  the  roar  of 
the  cannon,  the  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace from  without,  the  solemn  cir- 
cumstance of  a  new  reign,  a  youth- 
ful reign,  and  a  woman*s  reign,  over 
a  country  unequalled  in  the  world, 
cannot  be  painted  or  depicted  on  the 
canvass  or  on  storied  page.  Her  sil- 
very voice,  with  all  tne  freshness  of 
her  age,  added  music  to  the  scene,  as 
she  delivered,  \rith  an  easy  dignity 
and  a  natural^race,  her  speech  of 
pronation,  l^e  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  queen  of  eighteen  man- 
aged her  naturally  musical  voice 
whilst  reading  her  first  address 
to  the  country,  so  as  vrithout  the 
least  apparent  effort  making  herself 
heard  at  the  very  farthest  part  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  called  for  the 
general  admiration  of  all  who  heard 
her.  It  was  known,  indeed,  that  her 
maiesty  was  an  accomplished  vocalist, 
and  that  she  frequently  entertained 
her  noble  circle  by  popular  airs,  ac- 
companied by  the  Duchess  of  Kent 
on  the  mano ;  but  it  was  feared,  by 
those  who  loved  her  best,  that  the 
moment  of  appearing  for  the  first 
time  as  queen  before  her  parliament 
would  somewhat  discompose  her. 

The  queen  formed  her  household. 
It  was  Whig.  The  queen  continued 
the  advisers  of  her  uncle  William  IV. 
They  were  Whig.  The  queen  paid 
her  first  visit  to  Guildhall.  The 
Whigs  again  preponderated.  Do  I 
blame  her  for  this  r  No.  The  queen's 
fiither  was  a  Whig ;  the  queen's  mo- 
ther and  unde  Leopold  were  Whigs ; 
the  society  in  which  she  had  most 
frequently  associated  had  been  Whig. 
She  was  a  girl  of  eighteen.  It  would 
have  he&a.  too  much  to  expect  that 
on  ascending  the  throne  she  should 
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have  called  at  once  to  her  councils 
other  men,  entertaining  other  opi- 
nions, and  viewing  all  great  public 
(questions  in  an  opposite  light.  Be- 
sides which,  she  had  been  Ted  to  be- 
lieve that  public  opinion  was  Whig, 
that  the  new  elections  would  be 
Whig,  and  that  the  Conservatives 
would  still  have  to  contend  for 
some  years  with  that  spirit  of  demo- 
cracy which  the  foreign  revolutions 
and  the  domestic  reform-bill  of  1830 
had  called  into  life  or  vigour. 

It  was  a  charming  thought  of  her 
majesty  when  she  determined  that 
the  first  message  she  should  send 
down  to  the  parliament  in  the  fol- 
lowing December  should  be  one  ask- 
ing for  a  suitable  provision  for  her 
royal  mother, — for  that  mother  who 
■  had  watched  her  every  hour  with  a 
maternal  benignitv  and  wisdom  which 
could  not  be  excelled,  even  if  it  could 
be  rivalled. 

Next  came  the  coronation.  Never 
was  such  an  event  celebrated  with 
more  delight  or  enthusiasm.  The 
Abbey  was  gorgeous  in  attractions ; 
the  loveliness  of  our  foir  coun- 
trywomen surpassed  description ;  the 
young  and  graceful  monarch  looked 
a  goddess  amongst  her  fkir  and  beau- 
teous ladies  of  honour  and  of  rank. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  glittered  in  the  sun- 
beams, and  sparks  of  liffht  appeared 
to  fly  on  every  side.  Ine  ^ueen  ad- 
vanced towards  the  altar  with  an  air 
of  calm  and  dignified  composure,  the 
royal  robe  of  crimson  was  grace- 
fully upon  her,  and  on  her  head  was 
a  circle  of  gold.  She  knelt  devoutly ; 
she  prayed  fervently. 

**  1  here  present  unto  you  Queen 
Victoria,  the  undoubted  queen  of  this 
realm,"  said  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury; "wherefore  all  you,  who 
are  come  this  day  to  du  her  homage, 
are  you  willing  to  do  the  same  ?" 

The  assembled  multitudes  replied 
by  thfir  smiles,  their  tears,  their 
looks  of  affection,  respect,  and  love. 
The  holy  communion  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  succeeded.  The 
queen  partook  of  the  same.  How 
glorious  the  association !  She  was  a 
queen.  Yes;  but,  what  was  far 
better,  she  was  a  Christian  queen. 
Ah!  who  will  forget  the  sublime 
solemnity  of  that  moment  when  the 
glorious  anthem, "  Come,  Holy  Ghost, 
our  souls   inspire  i"    preceded   the 


anointing  of  the  queen;  nor  yet 
those  snouts  of  "  God  save  the 
Queen  !**  "  May  the  queen  live  for 
ever  V*  when  the  crowning  had  taken 

Elace,  and  when  the  venerable  arch- 
ishop  had  placed  on  the  youthful 
head  of  Victoria  I.  the  crown  of  this 
mighty  Christian  land !  That  was  a 
pageant  which  the  oldest  of  us  can 
never  forget,  and  which  the  youngest 
still  love  to  dwell  upon  and  admire. 

That,  too,  was  a  remarkable  and  a 
solemn  sight  when  the  young  and 
graceful  monarch  of  these  realms  as- 
sembled the  privy  council  and  an- 
nounced to  tne  old,  the  sage,  the 
reflecting  men  who  surrounded  her, 
that  she  had  come  to  the  resolution 
to  ally  herself  in  marriage  to  the 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg  and 
Grotha.  "  Deeply  impressed,  said 
the  youthful  queen,  "  with  the  ao- 
lenmity  of  the  engagement  I  am 
about  to  contract,  I  have  not  come 
to  this  decision  without  mature  con- 
sideration, nor  without  feeling  a 
strong  assurance  that,  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Almighty  God,  it  will  at  once 
secure  my  domestic  felicity  and  sub- 
serve to  the  interests  of  my  crown 
and  people." 

The  privy  council  sm^^d  satis&c- 
tion.  The  old  men  gavflier  in  their 
hearts  their  blessing.  Men  less  ad- 
vanced in  years  predicted  much  of 
happiness.  And  throughout  the 
whole  country  but  one  feelin^was 
displayed — it  was  that  of  unafloyed 
joy  and  unfeigned  satisfaction. 

The  marriage  followed.  The  old 
Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James's  looked 
splendidly  gold  and  scarlet.  None 
were  sad  or  sorrowing  but  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  She  approved  the 
match,  and  she  rejoiced  at  the  choice 
which  had  been  niade.  But  still  the 
queen  was  her  daughter,  and  from 
tnat  moment  she  becsune  the  property 
of  another.  Ay,  so  it  was,  and  so 
it  ever  will  be  ;  no  mother  can  see 
with  unmixed  satisfaction  her  daugh- 
ter carried  away  from  her  embraoes, 
and  united  by  other  ties  to  a  man 
and  a  stranger.  The  queen  looked 
pale  and  anxious;  the  scene  was 
calm,  solemn,  and  effective.  As  at 
her  coronation,  so  at  her  marriage, 
she  embraced  her  mother  and  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  England,  and  in 
this  she  did  well,  for  in  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  she  cannot 
well  find  their  equab. 
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Who  does  not  know  that  that 
Damage  has  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
Princess  Rojal,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
md  the  Princess  Alice  Mand  Mary  ? 
thefirrtbom  on  November  21, 1840, 
the  second  on  November  9, 1841,  and 
the  third  on  April  26,  1843.  And 
who  does  not  know  that  the  marriage 
has  also  been  productive  of  nothing 
but  happiness  to  the  illnstrious  pair, 
and  of  the  most  unfeigned  satisfac- 
tk)Q  to  the  whole  country?  The 
consort  of  the  queen  is,  witn  the  sin- 
gle exceptbn  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  most  popular  man 
in  the  land;  and  his  conduct  has 
been  invariably  such  as  to  secure  for 
him  the  respect  of  the  old,  the  love 
of  the  young,  and  the  admiration  of 
alL 

But  the  queen  is  now  surrounded 
by  ConaervatiYes :   those  who  were 
once  uncalled   to  her  councils  now 
indiaae  to  her  her  policy  and  advise 
her  in  her  high   station.      How  is 
the?     Is  the  queen  less  a  Whic? 
No.   Is  the  queen  less  mindful  of  the 
PMsonally   loyal    conduct  of  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  Marquess  of  Lans- 
downe,  or  I^rd  John  Russell  ?    No. 
I^oes  her   majesty  view  ^  public 
questioq^n  precisely  the  same  light 
as  the  Dfike  of  Wellington,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel,  or  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen? 
Most  assuredly  not    But  the  queen 
B  a  cvrutitutional  queen.     She  was 
Aly  taught  the  principles  of  that 
«»6titution.      She  knows  that  en- 
^^htened  public  opinion  co-operates 
with,  and  regulates  the  decisions  of, 
the  crown.     She  perceived  that  par- 
^^ament,  the  legal  unage  of  the  public 
mind,   had    become    Conservative; 
that  the  -nation  was  wearied  of  con- 
tradictions and  indecision,  of  feeble- 
neas,  and  of  want  of  power,  where 
power  ought  to  reside.    Faithful  to 
the  friends  of  her  father,  her  mother, 
her  uncles  Leopold  and  Sussex,  and 
to  the  friends  of  her  own  youth, 
she  tried  them  to  the  last.    But  the 
ooQtttry  spoke,  through  its  constitu- 
tbnal  organs,  in  a  voice  that  could 
.not  be  mistaken,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  invited  to  form  that  cabinet  to 
which  her  majesty  has  acted  with  good 
&ith,   kindness,   condescension,  and 
confidence.    I  am  not  about  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  two  political  parties 
between  which  the  queen  had  to  de- 
cide, since  the  queen  has  acted  con- 
stitutiimlly,  and  her  private  feelings 


and  sympathies  have  not  been  suf- 
fered to  interfere  with  her  public 
duties  and  with  the  national  will. 
The  working  of  the  political  system 
of  our  British  constitution  is  still  a 
problem  at  St.  Petersburgh  and  Con- 
stantinople, if  not  at  Vienna  and 
Rome ;  but  that  working  is  majestic, 
simple,  and  glorious. 

I  nave  said  nothing  of  the  atrocious 
attempts  to  annov,  wound,  and  even 
destroy  the  life  of  her  majesty.  They 
are  dark,  dark  spots  in  a  reign  of  life 
and  light.  These  attempts  were 
viewed  with  unmingled  horror  by 
all  her  majesty's  loving  subjects; 
and  that  very  feeling  has  happily,  I 
trust,  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  a  re- 
newal of  acts  so  unworthy  of  an  en- 
lightened, to  say  nothing  of  a  Christ- 
ian people.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
and  disloyal  not  to  record,  that  on 
every  successive  attempt  the  queen 
has  displayed  a  sangfroid^  a  dignity, 
a  calmness,  a  forbearance,  a  human- 
ity, and  a  gentleness  towards,  or  in 
behdf  of,  her  blind  and  mistaken 
enemies,  which  has  endeared  her  to 
the  hearts  of  all  who  love  their  spe- 
cies, and  who  seek  to  repress  crime 
by  encouraging  virtue.  Those  who 
have  approached  her  majesty  on  all 
such  occasions  have  been  unanimous 
in  the  testimony  they  have  borne  to 
her  magnanimity  and  courage,  and 
have  retired  from  her  presence  with 
the  sentiment  that  she  was  indeed  , 
another  illustrious  scion  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  a  worthy  descendant 
of  the  immortal  George  III.  and  "  a 
hege  lady  and  queen,"  worthy  of 
wearing  on  her  head  the  crown  of 
this  mighty  empire. 

The  last  time  I  saw  the  fair  queen 
of  our  blessed  isles  she  was  returning 
in  her  state-carriage  from  the  late 
autumnal  prorogation  of  parliament. 
I  had  seen  her  proceed  to  that  cere- 
mony with  a  calm,  serious,  decided 
air.  She  acknowledged,  indeed,  with 
dignity  and  grace  the  homage  of  the 
people,  but  her  mind  was  in  another 
spot.  She  was  pale,  thoughtful,  de- 
termined. "  O'Connell  will  have  no 
loop-hole  left,"  I  remarked  to  a 
friend  by  my  side.  "The  speech 
will  be  decisive,  and  treason  will  be 
abashed."  Slowly  moved  the  pro- 
cession, and  I  was  glad  it  did  so,  for  I 
loved  to  see  the  royal  pair,  young, 
free,  confiding,  proceeding  to  meet 
the  national  representatives  and  the 
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nc't  leas  national  peerage.  It  was  a 
channing  siRht,  ami  my  memory  oc- 
cupied itself  during  her  absence  by 
recallii^  the  scenes  of  her  childhooa, 
and  the  changes  of  her  still  youthful 
years.  In  about  three  quarters  of  an 
hoar  the  processidn  returned.  The 
queen  was  pale  and  thoughtful  no 
longer.  Her  &ce  was  flushed,  her 
eyes  were  brilliant,  her  animaticm 
was  great  She  was  conversing  with 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
with  extraordinary  vivacity.  She 
was  at  ease ;  her  mind  had  been  re- 
lieved of  a  burden;  her  face  was 
lighted  up  with  blushes,  smiles,  and 
the  satisfaction  which  a  queen  will 
ieel  when  she  has  done  a  good  deed 
and  maintained  right  principles.  Yes, 
she  had  said  to  faction,  "  I  love 
liberty ;  but  I  love  order.  I  love  the 
firee  institutions  of  my  country ;  but 
I  love  the  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. I  love  the  natural  and  easy 
progress  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, and  I  would  be  the  last  to  de- 
sire that  Ireland  should  suffer  from 
her  connexion  with  England ;  but  I 
will  transmit  to  my  chudren  and  to 
my  children*s  children  the  sceptre  and 
the  crown  imdimimshed  in  splendour 
and  untarnished  by  submission  to 
treason  or  to  traitors.  I  love  Ireland, 
too,  tlie  birthplace  of  so  many  of  my 


best  subjects,  soldiers,  and  sailors; 
but  I  will— yes,  I  will  maintaiu  the 
l^islative  as  well  as  the  territorial 
imion.  I  love  the  wild  cry  of  the 
Irish  mountaineer  and  of  the  Irish 
peasant ;  I  love  the  hospitality  of  the 
Irish  heart,  the  frankness  .  of  the 
Irish  character,  and  the  bravery  of 
the  Irish  soul ;  but  I  love,  also,  the 
union  of  peace,  harmony,  loyalty, 
and  obedience,  «with  hospitality^ 
frankness,  and  bravery.  I  am  re- 
solved, therefore,  cost  what  it  may — 
tears,  sighs,  opposition,  factious  clam- 
our, and  desperate  effort — I  am  re- 
solved for  the  sake  of  those  who  are 
deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  re- 
p^  of  that  union.would  be  for  the 
benefit,  instead  of  for  the  ruin  of 
Ireland, — ^yes,  I  am  resolved,  ^ueen 
of  these  isles  as  I  am,  to  mamtain 
unimpaired  and  untarnished  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  T* 
The  queen  looked  all  this.  The 
Duchess  of  Buccleuch  was  evidently 
de%hted.  Prince  Albert  was  listen- 
ing with  attention  and  joy.  The 
country  heard  her  speech.   The  peo- 

Ele  saw  her  look.  O'Connell  read 
is  fate ;  and  from  that  moment  re- 
peal was  impossible  I  Gon  savs  tub 
Queen  I  x  es,  Gob  save  thk 
Queen! 
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Although  there  exists  but  one  per- 
fect genealogical  table  in  the  world, 
that  from  Mam  to  Christ,  and  that 
the  only  one  free  from  the  suspicion 
of  inaoeuracy,  we,  in  common  with 
the  majority  of  mankind,  respect  and 
eoDsider  eminenUy  useftil  a  long  an- 
cestral line.  "  lew  there  are  who 
€«D  sincerely  d^ise  in  others  an  ad- 
Tintage  of  whicn  they  are  secretly 
unbitioas  to  partake.**t  Political 
ethics  tell  us  that  "Wherever  the 
dJEtinction  of  birth  is  allowed  to  form 
a  saperior  order  in  the  state,  edu- 
cation and  example  should  always, 
and  will  often,  produce  among  them 
a  ^gnity  of  sentiment,  and  propriety 
of  conduct,  which  is  guarded  from 
didionour  by  their  own  and  the  pub- 
lic esteem.  J  So  general  a  desire 
exists  among  mankind  to  know  from 
wh(nn  Uiey  are  descended,  that  it 
looks  like  a  common  principle  of  our 
nature,  and  is  much  quickened  when 
rerersions  of  property  or  titles  may 
be,  though  distantly,  looked  for.§ 
All  the  genealogies  of  the  Western 
world  smink  into  novelties  when 
compared  with  the  family  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher  Confucius;  an 
unbroken  line  for  2200  years  has 
been  maintained,  and  the  representa- 
tive of  Confucius  is  still  esteemed 
and  protected  by  the  whole  nation 
and  we  eniperor.  The  Chinaman  is 
wn  apt  iUustration  of  the  saying,  that 


the  founder  of  a  family  is  almost 
always  the  greatest  man  of  it.  We 
have  the  authority  of  the  Jewish 
l^islator  Moses,  tliat  every  creature 
b^ts  its  like ;  and  that  may  be  un- 
derstood in  the  most  extensive  sense, 
for  although  there  may  not  be  two 
persons  so  alike  as  not  to  be  known 
apart  from  each  other,  the  charac- 
teristics of  families  are  often  very 
clearly  marked  and  continued  for 
eenerations.||  We  know  that  a  cele- 
brated artist,  when  composing  a  pic- 
ture of  Edith  Plantagenet  entrcatii^ 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  to  spare  the  li£ 
of  Sir  Kenneth,  consultea  the  coins, 
effigies,  illuminations,  and  other  do- 
cuments, for  the  contours  and  fea- 
tures of  the  Plantagenets,  and  was 
surprised  when  he  was  assured  that 
he  had  made  an  admirable  likeness,  in 
carriage  and  feature,  of  a  young  lady, 
who  was  descended,  through  her  fa- 
ther, from  Owen  Tudor  and  Kathe- 
rine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and 
was  allied,  on  her  mother^s  side,  to 
the  Chandos  race.  The  same  per- 
fection of  form,  noble  features,  small 
(hi^h-bred)  hands  and  feet,  and  ma- 
jestic carriage,  were  as  distinct  in  her 
as  in  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
princely  ancestors,  and  her  mind 
would  have  graced  either  a  throne  or 
a  cottage.  In  posthumous  children, 
who  could  not  have  received  im- 
pressions   from  their  parents,    the 


*  Histories  of  Noble  English  Families ;  with  Biographical  Notices  of  the  most 
distiDgaiahed  Individuals  in  ea^b.  Illustrated  by  their  Armorial  Bearings,  Portraits, 
MoBomeots,  Seats,  &c.  By  Hf>nry  Drummoud,  Esq.  Parts  1  and  11.  Imp.  folio. 
London,  184S. 

t  Gibbon's  Memoirs,  p.  S.  t  Ibid. 

i  The  preaent  Lord  Keay  (Mackay)  was,  when  at  school  in  Scotland,  aizteen 
from  the  title  and  estate. 

Anderson,  in  the  Introduction  (p.  xxxviL)  to  his  History  of  the  Family  of  I  very, 
nam  represented  by  Perceval,  ea|l  of  Egmont,  say  a,  **  Succession  to  estates,  and  even 
peerages,  many  of  which,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  descend  to  female  heirs, 
are  often  recoverable  after  a  long  intermisaion  of  time.  There  are  instances  of  some 
of  these  wbieb  have  lain  dormant  above  two  centuries,  from  a  multitude  of  female  heirs 
Hibsitting  all  tbe  while,  which,  upon  the  extinction  of  the  reat,  have  been  revived  in 
the  istae  of  the  last ;  the  custom  requiring  that  rights  of  this  nature  should  centre  in 
<Nie  peraon,  before  a  claim  oan  legally  be  made.  This  same  argument  wilt  hold 
•qailly  in  those  titles  which  are  limited  to  the  male,  of  which  we  have  very  lately 
aeea  one  regained  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  Stanley,  who  have  obtained 
t^  earldom  of  Derby  upon  &lure  of  tbe  elder  house,  from  which  tbe  prebent  has  been 
Mpatated  above  f  00  yeara." 

I  We  remember  two  brothers  by  the  name  of  Frater,  who  were  pupils  of  tbat  re- 

wnmed  B ,  biusher  and  Grecian  to  the  late  Dr.  Chailea  Burney.  who  were  so 

aftaia  fiM»,  ezpreaaion,  and  peraon,  that  he  flogged  one  brother  for  the  fault  of  tbe 
«Asr.  ttid  was  not  aware  until  sometime  afterwards  of  having  done  ao. 
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same  characteristics,  habits,  manners, 
and  propensities,  are  readily  discerni- 
ble by  those  who  knew  their  parents. 
Well  has  Combe,  in  his  Constitution 
of  Man,  endeavoured  to  instil  into 
mankind  the  propriety,  policy,  and 
utility,  of  selecting  fine  organisations 
for  the  mothers  of  a  race.  What 
wealth  could  compensate  for  low  ce- 
rebral organisation,  and  its  effects, 
for  scrofula,  or  impurity?  Highly 
as  we  think  of  illustrious  descent,  we 
do  not  agree  with  Addison  and  John- 
son, as  quoted  by  Nicolas  Carlisle, 
"  that  he  who  to  the  claim  of  merit 
adds  that  of  illustrious  birth,  is  to  be 
justly  regarded  more  than  one  of 
equal  merit  who  has  no  hereditary 
pretensions."  *  llie  force  of  exam- 
ple, the  recollection  of  the  fame  of 
orefathers,  the  probable  education, 
with  Uie  imitation  of  those  characters 
constantly  held  up  to  the  aspirants, 
give  an  advantage  of  no  mean  con- 
sideration over  a  Nelson,  a  Washing- 
ton, a  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  and  a 
host  of  men  of  every  countrj^,  who, 
by  force  of  intellect,  aided  by  circum- 
stances and  opportunities,  have,  with- 
out the  prestige  of  ancestry,  raised 
themselves  to  high  renown,  and  be- 
come the  founders  of  families,  who 
will  ever  look  back  on  them  with 
respect  and  reverence.  Moreover, 
mere  birth  is  an  accident  not  within 
the  control  of  humanity. 

Let  every  one  remember  that  a 
gentleman  includes  nobility.  A  no- 
bleman may  be  made,  a  gentleman 
must  be  bom  so.  For  a  very  cor- 
rect, but  quaint,  illustration  of  that 
important  point,  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  Sir  James  Lawrence's  little 
work  on  the  "  Nobility  of  the  British 
Gentry."  The  landed  proprietors  in 
every  countrj'  constitute  the  nobility, 
and  every  man  who  can  prove  four 
quarters  on  his  escutcheon,  that  is, 
whose  ancestors   for   four  descents 


have  had  the  right  of  wearing  coat- 
armour,  are  gentlemen,  and,  conse- 
quently, of  the  nobility .-f*  Heraldry- 
is  more  attended  to  in  Grermany,  and 
some  other  coxmtries,  than  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  family  histories  are 
incomparably  superior  to  any  we  pos- 
sess. A  well-informed  foreign  herald, 
if  asked  who  were  the  noblest  families 
of  England,  would  immediately  re- 
ply, those  who  were  settled  on  their 
estates  before  the  Conquest;  next, 
those  who  accompani^  the  Con- 
queror ;  then  those  who  were  engaged 
in  the  Crusades ;  after  those.  Templars, 
and  men  distinguished  in  tournaments. 
Hallam  justly  observes,  that  only  the 
actual  possessor  of  a  British  peerage 
possesses  privileges ;  he  might  have 
added,  the  son  of  a  duke  possesses 
precedence,  which  is  the  essential  of 
nobility.  Family  histories  are  of 
great  value,  as  illustrating  the  policy, 
manners,  habits,  and  ethics  of  a  na- 
tion ;  while  they  must  be  interesting 
to  all  the  descendants  and  branches 
of  every  house ;  and  we  regret  that 
it  has  been  so  much  neglected  in  our 
own  country.  Mr.  Drummond's 
work,  with  the  patronage  and  assist- 
ance of  the  nobility  of  England,  in- 
cluding the  peerage  and  gentry,  will, 
in  some  degree,  supply  the  deficiency. 
Provincial  histories  have  perpetuated 
much  interesting  matter,  and  w^e  re- 
gret that  they  have,  in  modem  days, 
received  so  little  support  from  the 
aristocracy  as  to  render  their  com- 
pilation and  publication  a  certain  loss 
to  the  author  and  the  publisher. 
Labouring  under  so  serious  it  disad- 
vantage, Mr.  Drummond  announces, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  work, 
that,— 

"  In  order  to  limit  the  undertaking 
within  moderate  bounds,  the  male  direct 
line  only  of  each  family  will  be  pursued  ; 
and  wherever  the  name  and  possessions 


•  Foreign  Orders  of  Knighthood  j  Introduction,  p.  vi. — One  of  the  most  complete 
works  of  the  kind  extant. 

t  Hoghton  of  Hoghton,  Ratcliffe  of  Ratcliffe.Titchbom  ofTitchbom ;  Hampden, 
on  whose  sarcophagus  is  inscribed,  *'  John  Hampden,  twenty-foarth  hereditary  lord 
of  Great  Hampden."  The  rule  is,  "  Nobiles  sunt  qui  anna  gentilicia  antecessorum 
suorum  proferre  possunt."  —  Statutum  de  Militibus,  anno  primo  Ed.  II.  De  Lolme 
says  of  the  king,  *•  He  creates  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as  well  as  bestows  the  different 
degrees  of  inferior  nobility." 

The  late  Lord  Barrington  was  once  asked  by  a  German  prince,  "Pray,  my  lord, 
of  what  rank  is  an  esquire  in  England  V  His  lordship  replied,  *'  Sir,  I  cannot  ex- 
actly tell  you,  as  you  have  no  equivalent  for  it  in  Germauy  ;  but  an  English  esquire  is 
considerably  above  a  German  baron,  and  something  below  a  Geiman  prince/' 
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have  pasaed  through  a  female  into  an- 
other iamily,  the  bi^tory  of  that  line  of 
the  house  will  close,  although  the  new 
^ilj  into  which  the  heiress  married 
mzj  have  taken  her  name  and  armorial 
bevinga." 

We  regret  this  determination,  be- 
caose  the  elaborate   work    of  Mr. 
Dminmond  mtist  be  incomplete.    It 
18  in  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  to 
induce  him  to  r^cind  the  intention, 
by  coming  forward  as  subscribers, 
through    their    booksellers,  to    the 
work.    We  have  heard,  with  sorrow 
and    surprise,    that,    comparatively 
speaking,  the  heads  of  the  great  fanu- 
bes  have  not  supported  the  great  un- 
dertaking to  the  extent  that  the  junior 
branches  have;  and  that, if  eve^ copy 
pabl^hed  should  be  sold,  Mr.  Dnim- 
mond  cannot  receive  one  sixpence  of 
reward  for  all  his  research  and  trou- 
ble.   Correct  genealogies  and  family 
^illiayMwt  are  of  great  importance,  ai^ 
DO  descendant  of  an  ancient  race  feels 
beeomingly  who  n^lects  to  obtain 
and  keep  up  such  records.    Although 
the  late  Chevalier  de  Laurence,  by 
his  quaint  and  far-fetched  notions, 
half  turned  into  ridicule  the  idea  of 
''umbilical  descent,"  or  the  female 
genealogy,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it 
would  constitute  a  more  correct  line 
of  descent  than  can,  bv  possibility,  be 
obtained  by  a  male  oescent.    There 
can  be  lu)  question  who  the  mother  of 
a  child  is,  there  may  be  doubts  who 
Uie  father  is.    Curran  was  said  to 
have  laughed  immoderately  at  the 
reply  of  a  remarkably  fine  and  hand- 
some boy,  who  attracted  his  attention 
when  playing  at  marbles;    the  wit 
addressed  him,  and  then  asked  him 
**  \Mm)  his  father  was  ?  "    The  urchin 
answered,  ^*  Please  your  honour,  just 
hM  my  taw  for  a  minute,  and  I  will 
go  home  and  ask  my  mother." 

The  chevalier,  in  his  enthusiasm, 
thus  speaks  of  the  matter  (the  en- 
graving which  constitutes  the  frontis- 
pieoe  of  his  little  work  exceeds  in 
whinBicaHty  any  specimen  of  art  we 
ever  saw,  and  although  it  is  per- 


fectly delicate,  we  have  not  courage 
to  describe  it) : — 

*'  Genealogy  is  a  pretension ;  tokology 
a  science  tliat  demonstrates  what  is  both 
palpable  and  visible,  the  birth  of  a  child 
by  whomever  begot ;  and  in  the  false 
ideas  of  a  prude  must  be  the  most  decent 
of  the  two,  while  the  symbol  of  nature, 
under  the  symbol  of  the  dove,  seems  to  pre- 
side over  what  is  passing  below.  A  mother 
is  the  editor  of  the  child,  she  alone  can 
know  who  is  the  author.  How  vain  are 
the  researches  of  the  herald  that  are  con- 
ducted by  any  other  clue." 

This  strange  idea  might  have  pre- 
vailed from  the  first  creation  of  man, 
or  might  be  commenced  from  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, but  now  can  only  serve  to  ex- 
cite a  smile.  We  still  think  that  a 
female  genealogy  should  be  correctly 
recorded.  We  have  lately  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  great  utility  of  a  correct 
genealogy  in  the  female  line.*  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  a  general  he- 
raldic qualification  does  not  exist 
throughout  Europe.  As  a  noble- 
man may  be  created,  and  a  gentleman 
must  be  bom,  it  would  be  easy  to 
specify  many  peers  of  the  realm  who 
do  not  yet  possess  the  higher  rank 
of  gentlemen, — that  is,  who  can- 
not for  four  generations  shew  the 
right  to  coats-of-arms,  or,  in  more 
technical  terms,  to  wear  coat-ar- 
mour. An  English  genUeman  is 
equal  in  quality  to  a  German  ba- 
ron, a  French  comte,  or  an  Italian 
marchese ;  and,  in  countries  where  so- 
ciety is  classified,  is  admissible  on 
terms  of  equality  into  those  ranks. 
Englishmen  who  are  really  gentle- 
men should  be  careful,  when  on  the 
Continent,  to  maintain  their  designa- 
tion ;  which,  though  obsolete,  as  be- 
ing the  "lesser  nobility,"  in  this 
country,  is  not  so  on  the  Continent, 
particidarly  in  Germany.  Turner, 
m  his  History  of  England^  very  pro- 
perly styles  the  gentry  the  "  mmor 
nobility."  Gibbon  also  calls  knights 
of  the  shire  "  lesser  nobility."t    Sel- 


•  It  was  our  intention  to  have  inserted  one  of  the  most  splendid  female  pedigrees 
•lilting,  tracing  Amelia  Sydenham,  now  the  wife  of  Major-General  Sir  P.  Ross,  late 
governor  of  Antigua,  through  three  distinct  female  lines,  from  the  blood-royal  ot 
fi^land  from  Hwiry  IIL  ;  but  we  find  that  our  paee  wiU  not  contain  the  three  lines. 
We  pnwme  that  a  copy  of  thU  pedigree  is  at  Wadham  College.  Oxford,  which  was 
iwAd  »»-  ^—  i-*«-bip's  ancestor.  Digitized  by  CrOOQlC 

■I  M  J  WTorka,  vol.  ii.  p.  3(5.  *^ 
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den,  in  his  Table  Talk,  says  that  no 

E>wer  can  make  a  sentleman.  De 
olme,  speaking  of  the  regal  prero- 
gative, attributes  this  ri^ht,  ''  He 
creates  the  peers  of  the  realm,  as  well 
as  bestows  tne  different  d^rees  of  in- 
ferior nobility."  Ferri  de  St.  Con- 
-  stant  affirms  that  the  title  of  gentle- 
man answered  formerly  to  gentd- 
homme.  The  nurse  of  James  L,  who 
had  followed  him  from  Scotland,  en- 
treated him  to  make  her  son  a  gen^ 
Ueman,  "  My  cood  woman,"  says 
the  kin^,  ^'' &  genUeman  I  could  never 
make  him,  though  I  could  make  him 
a  lord."  Every  thin^  must  have  a 
commencement,  and  it  would  have 
been  far  more  politic  if  our  monarchs, 
instead  of  conferring  knighthood  on 
aldermen  for  bringing  up  addresses, 
or  such  accidental  occurrences,  or  on 
miniature  and  portrait-painters,  had 
granted  them  coats-of-arms,  so  that 
the  fourth  generation  could  have 
claimed  the  rank  of  gentlemen ;  it 
would  have  kept  the  distinctions  more 
consistently.  Sufficient  attention  has 
not  of  late  been  paid  to  the  manner 
in  which  honours  have  been  con- 
ferred ;  there  has  been  a  kind  of 
whole^e,  retail,  and  for-exportation- 
style  in  the  manner,  which  has  di- 
minished the  value  of  them  in  the 
estimation  of  the  receiver  and  the 

Eublic,  which  is  bad  policy.  We 
ave  seen  in  our  own  time  a  highly 
distinguished  admiral,  who  had  been 
in  many  battles,  and  held  high  and 
responsible  commands,  gazettol  a  ba- 
ronet with  an  obscure  young  gentle- 
man, whose  only  qualincation  for  the 
honour  was  activity  in  supporting  a 
Whiff  candidate  at  a  eeneial  election. 
Could  the  high  and  distinguished 
officer  estimate  the  honour  equally  in 
such  company  as  if  with  men  of 
eaual  deserts?  Was  it  considerate 
of  the  minister  of  the  day  to  yoke  a 
lion  and  a  donkey  together  ?*  The 
Chevalier  Laurence  was  a  gallant 
man,  and  always  supported  the  claims 
of  ladies.  Let  us  see  what  he  says 
of  our  presuming  to  call  unmarried 


ladies  of  a  certain  rank  in  society 
spinsters : — 

"  It  is  Loaouruble  neither  to  the  jus- 
tice nor  to  tbe  gallaatry  of  Eoglishmeo, 
that,  while  they  lavish  the  title  of  gentle- 
man on  almost  every  biped  of  their  own 
sex,  tbey  withhold  that  of  gentlewoman 
from  those  of  the  other  sex  to  whom  it  is 
due.  In  popular  tumults  tbe  levellers 
used  to  sing, — 

'  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  t* 

But  now  that  tbe  more  fortunate  descend- 
ants of  Eve  neither  dig  nor  apin,  why 
should  our  damsels  be  called  spinsters  t 
Conceive  the  astonishment  of  any  noble 
family  on  the  Continent  assembled  to 
hear  a  marriage  contract  read  in  cere- 
mony, at  finding  that  one  of  their  cousins 
had  married  a  JiUute,  This,  indeed,  may 
be  easily'  explained,  by  analogy,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  the  chanoinesses  and 
commsndeurs  present.  For  whenever, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  male  line,  an  in- 
heritance falls  to  temales.  it  is  said,  '  La 
maison  est  tomb^e  en  uueuouille  ;*  tbe 
property  has  fallen  to  the  distaff;  and 
the  French  lawyers  any, '  Le  royaume  de 
France  ne  tombe  point  en  quenouille;' 
no  spinster  inherits  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Yet  it  is  better  to  prevent  a 
misunderstanding  than  to  explain  it  af- 
terwards.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke  re- 
commends that  the  bride  should  be 
styled  gentlewoman,  and  to  style  her 
spinster,  might  procure  her  a  nickname, 
that  would  render  her  ridiculous." 

Li  the  greatest  and  most  systema- 
tic division  of  property  that  ever 
,took  place,  we  read  of  a  special  law 
heing  made  to  meet  the  exigency  of 
the  case,  shewing  the  consideration  in 
which  women  are  esteemed,  and  that 
they  could  hold  land  in  fee  and  trans- 
mit it.  On  Moses  dividing  the  pro- 
mised land,  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehad  claimed  their  portion, —  at 
the  same  time  stated  the  difficulties 
of  the  tenure  in  case  of  marrying 
into  another  tribe;  and  at  the  Ju- 
bilee, which  would  have  alienated 
some  of  the  heritable  possession  of 
the  tribe.  To  meet  the  difficulties, 
it  was  enacted  that  they  should  re- 


*  The  present  Lieutenant  Bolton,  of  the  navy  (1826  the  date  of  hia  commission), 
is  the  nearest  blood  to  MeUon,  and  has  entitled  himself  to  the  rank  of  commander 
vears  ago,  by  the  capture  of  more  than  the  specified  number  of  slaves,  and  by  his 
high  character ;  but  has  never  been  able  to  obtain  what  is  actually  his  right.  The 
late  Mr.  Girdleatone,  related  in  tbe  same  degree  to  Nelson,  was  a  midshipman  twenty 


years,  and  served  with  great  credit  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  died  of  a  broken 
heart  from  denial  of  his  promotion.     These  iqstances  verify  the  saying,  tl 
to  be  related  to  a  living  political  ass  with  influence,  than  to  a  dead  lion. 


)  verify  the  saying,  that  it  is  belter 
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odre  their  Imnd  on  the  same  tenure 
•8  the  men,  and  be  at  liberty  to  marry 
wiKim  they  pleased  m  their  own  tribe,* 
At  the  tournaments  of  the  middle 
ages  the  heiresses  were  the  objects, 
or  nther  the  prizes,  of  the  com- 
bitants;  and  the  lady  holders  of 
fie&  were  in  those  times  willing 
enough  to  bestow  their  hands  and 
liods  on  those  who  seemed  best  able 
to  defend  than.  The  conduct  of  a 
lidy  of  one  of  our  most  illustrious 
fiunilies  deserves  to  be  repeated, 
Viewing  not  only  the  hiffh  estima- 
tion in  which  she  was  held  even  in 
eompanitiyely  barbarous  tioues,  but 
exhibiting  a  d^ree  of  sagacity  iin- 
oomiDon  eren  in  woman  wiien  in- 
flaeneed  hy  affection : — 

^Upon  the  death  oftheyouDg  King 
of  Jerusalem,  Balduin  V.,  the  peers  and 
Bobln  joining  themselves  in  coancil, 
oiered  nnto  Sibylla*  the  king's  mother, 
as  to  tbe  lawful  heir  to  the  crown,  that 
ihe  sboold  be  their  queen,  with  this  con- 
ditioo,  that  she  should  sequester  from 
b«r  1^  solemn  divorcement  Guy,  her 
hosband;  but  she  refused  the  kingdom 
ofsfcd  to  her  on  that  condition,  till  at 
Iiat  the  magistrates,  with  the  nobles  in 
feneral,  granted  unto  her,  and  by  their 
flslhs  confirmed  the  same,  that  whom- 
never  she  should  choose  to  be  her  bus. 
hod,  an  they  would  take  and  obey  as 
their  king.  Also  Guy,  her  husband, 
with  like  petition,  among  tbe  rest,  hum- 
bh  reouested  her  that  tbe  kingdom,  for 
ha  aokke,  or  for  his  private  loss,  might 
not  be  destitute  of  government.  At 
length  she,  with  tears,  consenting  to  their 
eatrea^,  was  contented,  and  solemnly 
wu  downed  their  queen  ;  who,  after  the 
■ttnaer,  received  again  their  fidelity  by 
their  oath.  Whereupon  Guy,  without 
aH  hope  both  of  wife  and  kingdom, 
departed  quietly  to  his  own  home. 
Has  done,  the  queen  assembling  her 
states  and  prelates  together,  entered 
taft  with  them  about  the  chootine  of  the 
king,  according  to  that  which  they  had 
pmrnised  and  sworn  to  her  to  obey  him 
IS  their  king  whom  she  should  name  to 
be  her  hosband.  Thus,  whiUt  they  were 
•II  in  expectation,  waiting  every  man 
whom  she  would  nominate,  the  queen, 
vi&  aloud  voice,  said  to  Guy,  that  stood 
imoogst  them,  *  Guy,  my  lord,  J  choo$e 
tktefir  my  kutband;  and,  yielding  myself 
mi  »y  loHgdffm  unto  you  openly  ^  I  protest 
fmtebe  the  fcsng.'     At  these  words  all 

As  tsmnbly,  being  amas&ed,  wondered 
tte  one  aiagle  woman  so  wisely  had  be- 


gniled  so  many  wise  men.  And  worthy 
was  she,  no  doubt  (saith  Mr.  Fox^  to  be 
commended  and  extolled  for  her  smgular 
virtue,  both  of  faithful  chastity  and  high 
prudence  ;  so  tempering  the  matter,  that 
she  obtained  to  her  husband  the  king.- 
dom,  and  retained  to  herself  her  hus- 
band, whom  she  so  tenderly  loved."  f 

The  history  of  thai  imperial  family 
has  been  so  minutely  traced  by  Du 
Bouchet,  detailed  by  Cleayeland,  and 
finely  illustrated  by  Gibbon,  that  the 
oudme,  at  least,  is  known  to  the  ge- 
neral reader;  to  the  heraldic  student 
it  forms  one  of  the  greatest  lessons. 

The  formation  of  character  de- 
pends much  on  the  early  culture 
always  bestowed  by  the  mothers  and 
elder  women  of  a  family  on  the  scions 
of  the  race,  and  on  a  reflective  survey 
of  the  men  who  have  added  heraldic 
honours  to  their  families  and  been 
ennobled  in  the  younger  branches, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  mothers  were 
the  daughters  either  of  men  distin- 
guished for  their  superiority,  or  of 
mothers  descended  fVom  those  whose 
mental  energy  and  superiority  had 
been  publicly  acknowledged.  That 
fact  illustrates  a  great  physical  truth, 
which  has  been  well  handled  by  Dr. 
Combe  in  his  Constitution  of  Man, 
and  which  should  be  read  and  acted 
on  by  every  man  and  woman  before 
the  affections  are  engaged.  The  his- 
tory of  woman  will  never  be  com- 
plete without  that  part  of  the  history 
of  our  species  being  illustrated  b^ 
examples  and  followed  into  its  rami- 
fications. 

Although  the  Normans,  after  their 
conquest,  assumed  a  superiority 
which  tended  to  sink  into  obscurity 
the  conquered,  and  has  caused  many 
names  to  wane  into  oblivion,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  those  who  possessed  the 
land  before  William  seized  the  crown 
were,  at  least,  equal  in  quality  to  hie 
followers.  The  muster-roll  of  Bat- 
tel Abbey  and  Doomsday  Book  are 
tbe  chief  authorities  referred  to  by 
genealogists.  Of  the  former  there 
are  several  copies — Leland's,  Hol- 
linsh^'s,  and  !Foxe*s,  neither  of  them 
correct.  It  would  be  but  just  to 
have  a  roll  of  those  families  who  fol- 
lowed Harold  to  the  field,  and  of  all 
who  held  land  before  tbe  time  of  the 
Conquest.    Those  two  would  consti- 


•  NomberS,  XXXVl.  Digitesdby 

d*8  History  of  tbe  Famdy  of  Courtenay,  b.  ni.  p 
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tute  the  highest  claims  to  high  de- 
scent this  country  could  ^ve.  Then 
a  roll  of  Crusaders,  distinguished 
from  those  whose  names  were  in  the 
two  great  rolls ;  after  them  the  men 
who  were  present  and  in  the  lists  at 
tournaments,  distinguishing  those 
who  were  to  be  found  in  the  preceding 
three  rolls,  thus  making  four  founda- 
tions from  which  to  deduce  the  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  All  those  who  sub- 
sequently attained  the  distinction 
should  be  alphabetically  classed  in 
every  century,  we  should  then  possess 
a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  higher 
and  lesser  nobility  of  the  countiy 
and  in  a  book  of  easy  access.  Thjs 
plan  would  not  militate  against  the 
family  or  general  history  of  the  no- 
bles of  our  country,  but  would  be  a 
mere  text-book  for  general  reference 
and  a  useful  record. 

It  is  evident  that  no  ultra-common 
name  could  belong  to  the  two  great 
rolls,  such  as  Smith,  Tailor,  Miller, 
Joiner,  Carpenter,  Muggins,  Scrog- 
gins,  Higgins,  Shuf9ebottom,  Rams- 
bottom,  Trucklebottom,  Dickson, 
Jackson,  Field,  Lamb,  Bull,  and  five 
hundred  others.  Their  ancestors  or 
themselves  have  sprung  up  in  their 
generation,  how  or  where  no  herald 
can  tell.  They,  however,  constitute 
a  great  and  an  useftil  portion  of  the 
community,  though  not  to  be  found 
among  the  free  lances  who  followed 
William  from  Normandy,  or  who 
can  boast  of  being  descended  from 
the  pirates  of  Norway  or  Denmark. 

Mr.  Dmmmond  is  evidently  highly 
qualified  to  execute  the  arduous  task 
he  has  undertaken,  not  only  in  the 
mere  heraldic  lore  necessary,  but  in 
that  historical  spirit  which  converts 
the  dry  descent  of  generations  into 
episodes  connected  with  the  great 
events  of  England  for  a  thousand 
years,  and  the  progressive  advance  of 
the  nation  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and 
power.  The  pages  of  the  two  num- 
bers published  cannot  be  examined 
without  much  •information  being 
gleaned  and  the  memory  refreshed. 
These  numbers  are  devoted  to  the 
families  of  Ashbumham,  Arden, 
Compton,  Cecil,  and  Harley.  The 
two  numbers  contain  forty-nine  por- 
traits, views,  monuments,  and  family 
residences,  Burghley,  Hatfield,  Wim- 
bledon, Castle  Ashley,  and  Compton 
Wyngates.  The  heraldic  drawmes 
are  by  Mr.  Frederic  Montagu,  which 


ensures  the  execution  of  them  being 
as  good  as  the  age  can  produce. 
Although,  as  we  have  said,  no  re- 
muneration can  be  derived  to  Mr. 
Drummond  by  the  sale  of  the  whole 
500  copies,  so  limited  an  edition 
makes  it  certain  that  the  work  must 
rise  in  value  in  every  year  and  never 
fall. 

Mr.  Drummond  places  a  due  esti- 
mate on  tradition,  and  without  shew- 
ing the  least  credulity  properly  asserts 
its  right  to  be  received  as  evidence, 
as  a  basis  of  examination,  though  it 
may  be  overloaded  and  obscur^  by 
oral  uncertainty.  There  are  her- 
meneutic  laws  applicable  to  the  sub- 
iect  which,  we  think,  might  be 
brought  to  a  system  and  constitute  a 
fair  test  of  the  quantity  of  truth 
contained  in  each  tradition: — 

**  In  the  nature  of  such  things/*  he 
obserres,  "  the  title  and  the  grant  must 
have  preceded  the  record  of  it.  A  roan 
had  won  his  honours  and  lands  by  per- 
sonal  services,  and  the  personal  distinc- 
tion stood  in  the  place  of  charter ;  and 
the  prowess  which  obtained  was  able  to 
keep  them,  too.  He  neither  sought,  nor 
was  required  to  produce  anv  other  title 
than  the  weapons  he  bore.  A  titk», 
tant  patentft  i.  e,  too  ancient  for  the  grant 
of  it  to  be  in  existence,  or  upon  Vecord^ 
has  always  been  held  superior  to  one  for 
which  the  grant  itself  could  be  pro- 
duced." 

Charters  of  confirmation,  which 
were  sought  for  by  younger  branches 
of  families  to  whom  grants  had  been 
made,  prove  the  prior  existence  of 
the  granters  and  their  power,  and  is 
peculiarly  exemplified  oy  the  early 
Scottish  pedigrees.  The  whole  of 
the  disquisition  on  tradition  is  handled 
by  Mr.  Drummond  in  a  very  logical 
and  masterly  manner,  and  we  regret 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
quote  the  whole ;  to  merely  extract 
portions  would  break  the  connexion 
and  be  unjust  to  the  writer.  Al- 
though much  has  been  written  on  the 
origin  of  the  different  orders,  we 
think  that  Mr.  Drummond's  work 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  subject  and  all  its 
branches,  even  to  embracing  the 
known  opinions  of  the  notions  of  an- 
tiquity on  genealogical  descent,  and 
marking  as  nearly  as  posable  the 
comparative  degrees  of  civilisation  in 
each,  on  their  shewing  anxiety  on 
the  subject,  and  distinguishing  be- 
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tween  wlictttide  for  the  regal  line  and 
for  iamily  descent.  The  Arcadians 
dinned  that  they  existed  before  the 
moon;  some  Eastern  monarchsof  the 
present  day  claim  to  be  brothers  of 
tbe  nm  and  moon,  and  some  of  our 
Welsh  brethren  carry  their  pedigrees 
bejond  Adam  and  Eve,  even  to  Or- 
CBs  and  Hades,  Chaos  and  Old  Nieht. 
Homer  was  evidently  well  skilled  in 
geneal<^cal  histories;  and  nearer 
our  own  times,  Lord  Burleigh  is  said 
to  have  known  the  histories,  lineages, 
ind  connexions  of  all  the  principal 
&milies  then  existing.  The  Athe- 
s  claimed  Apollo  as  their  common 


ftoeestor.  Alexander  the  Great  (or 
the  Little  ?)  claimed  Jupiter  for  his 
pipa ;  what  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
Oijinpia,  his  wif<^Mid  to  this  as- 
mmption  we  are  nWtnformed.  Aris- 
todc  tells  us  that  a  Nicias,  Thucy- 
didwi,  and  Theramenes,  were  candi- 
dates for  a  place  of  honour  at  Athens, 
lod  then  the  republican  opinion  of 
high  descent  was  so  marlced,  the 
latter  was  rejected,  nemine  contra' 
dieenU,  on  account  of  his  compara- 
tively obscure  descent.  The  repub- 
hesDs  of  America,  with  all  their 
boastlul  exclamations  of  equality,  and 
that  the  individual  alone  is  to  be 
estimated,  run  after  a  peer  of  England 
or  a  man  of  high  birth,  quite  as 
much  as  formerly  the  vain  and  chat- 
tering Greeks,  and  only  profess  to 
demise  what  they  cannpt  boast  of 
posMsaing.  The  Romans  were 
equally  tenacious,  even  Atticus  drew 
up  a  genealogy  of  Brutus,  proving 
him  to  have  oiraoended  from  Junius 
Brutns,  who  expelled  the  Tarquin ; 
we  do  not  find  that  he  designated 
him,  as  he  ought,  a  money-lender 
and  a  screw  —  a  lender  at  48  per 
cent  per  annum ;  who  kept  a  rogue, 
a  heartless  rogue  of  an  attorney  in 
D«v.  called  Scantius  Couerv.  Scamv' 


pocket  to  buy  it  There  is  nothing 
new  under  the  sun,  even  to  48  per 
cent  and  imprisonment  for  debt. 
Such  was  the  heathen  Brutus,  who 
killed  his  friend  Caesar,  and  starved 
his  debtors  to  death,  as  has  been 
done  to  thousands  in  this  Christian 
land.  But  we  are  digressing.  Da- 
gobert,  Charlemagne,  the  Licas  of 
Jreru,  and  Wygram  Fitzwygram,  the 
eminent  ship  -  builder  and  ship  - 
broker,  and  tne  Duke  of  Normanme, 
the  poor  dauphin  supposed  to  have 
died  in  the  Temple,  are  all  equally 
solicitous  about  their  pedigrees;  in 
sooth,  men  seem  more  desirous  about 
from  whence  they  came  than  to  where 
they  will  go.  Even  Napoleon  has 
been  carefully  traced  back  to  blood- 
royal,  and  Daniel  O'Coimell  to  Pope 
Joan.  Incongruity,  as  in  all  other 
human  affairs,  made  inroads  on 
family  histories,  for  in  this  country, 
until  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  sur- 
names were  as  loosely  worn  as  their 
hose,  and  family  names  were  changed 
until  the  original  appellation  was 
either  lost,  hidden,  or  difficult  to 
ascertain.  The  Jiing  interfered  and 
directed  that  all  men  adhered  to  one 
nam^ ;  and  Camden  tells  us  in  his 
Remains  that  there  is  a  record  of  that 
age  by  which  a  great  man  is  ordered 
to  ascertain  the  name  of  his  family, 
which,  after  much  trouble,  was  com- 
plied with. 

Of  the  genealogies  yet  published 
by  Mr.  Drummond,  that  of  Arden, 
Eardene,  Arderne,  and  Compton,  is 
entitled  to  pre-eminent  notice,  and, 
Avithout  doubt,  merits  the  following 
observation : — 

"  There  are  few  families  in  Europe, 
and  still  fewer  in  Great  Britain,  which 
can  boost  of  a  descent  in  an  uninter- 
rupted male  line  bo  ancient  as  this.  Had 
it  been  settled  in  any  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope, it  would  have  abounded  in  titles ;  but 
in  England,  whilst  notwithstanding  its 
subversion  at  the  Conquest,  it  continued  to 
hold  the  rank  of  knights— the  renl  nobility 
in  ancient  times,  none  of  its  members 
possessed  sufficient  wealth  or  power  to 
cause  them  to  be  summoned  to  the  coun- 
cils of  the  kings  as  barons.  The  Saxon 
families  were  so  much  oppressed  by  the 
Conqueror  and  his  successors  that  few  of 
them  received  any  favour  from  the  Nor- 
mnn  raonarchs,  yet  there  are  not  many 
m«>mbers  of  the  house  of  peers  of  an 
origin  so  illustrious." 

The  representative  of  the  Perceval 
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race  is  the  present  Earl  of  Egmont, 
a  captain  in  the  navy,  who,  in  early 
youui,  was  in  the  battle  of  Trafal^, 
then  distingnished  at  the  destruction 
of  a  convoy  in  the  boats  of  the  Tigre, 
was  at  the  capture  of  the  President, 
commanded  the  boats  of  the  Tenedos 
in  a  successful  expedition  in  the  river 
Penobscot,  and  commanded  the  In- 
fernal bomb  at  the  siege  of  Algiers 
under  the  late  Lord  Exmouth. 

Although  it  might  increase  the 
size  of  the  work,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  a  succinct  epitome  of 
each  family  should  be  either  affixed 
or  prefixed  to  each  genealogy.  We 
instance  the  splendid  genealogy  of 
Perceval,  which  can  be  traced  back 
to  a  junior  branch  of  the  sovereign 
dukes  of  Brittany  in  France,  from 
which  province  they  were  trans- 
planted into  Normandy  long  before 
the  Conquest,  and  became  the  origin 
of  the  great  houses  of  Yvery,  Luvel 
of  Karry,  Luvel  of  Tichmarsh,  Per- 
cevdL,  and  Herpetree  Goumay.  The 
earldom  of  Yvery  was  obtained  of 
Henry  I.  king  of  England  and  duke 
of  Normandy.  Mr.  Drummond  com- 
mences his  genealo^  of  the  Arden 
family  from  King  J%bert,  a.d.  800, 
and  six  successive  kings.  We,  there- 
fore, suppose  that  he  has  taken  the 
collateral  English  line,  considering 
the  French  and  Norman  too  remote 
and  uncertain. 

VV'e  shall  quote  some  anecdotes 
inserted  with  tne  name  of  the  actors 
as  examples  of  the  manner  and  nature 
of  the  illustrations : — 

'*  In  th«  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Elizaheth,  Lord  Compton  ran  awny 
with  Eliza  Spencer,  the  only  child  and 
heiress  of  Sir  John  Spencer,  lord  .mayor 
of  London,  concealed  in  a  baker's  basket. 
Her  father  was  so  incensed  at  him,  that 
he  disinherited  his  daughter,  until  Queen 
Elisabeth  intei  posed  to  effect  a  recon- 
cili0tion.  When  she  was  about  to  be 
confined  of  her  first  child,  the  queen 
asked  Sir  John  to  stand  sponsor  with  her 
to  the  first  offspring  of  a  young  couple, 
happy  in  their  love,  but  discarded  by 
their  father.  The  knight,  of  course, 
complied,  and  her  majesty  dictated  his 
own  surname  for  the  Christian  name  of 
the  child.  The  ceremony  being  performed. 
Sir  John  assured  the  queen  that  having 
discarded  his  own  daughter,  he  shoula 
adopt  this  boy  as  his  son.  The  parents 
of  tne  child  being  then  introduced,  the 
knight,  to  his  great  surprise,  discovered 
that  he  had  adopted  his  own  grandson. 


who  altimately  succeeded  bis  father  in 
his  honours  and  his  grandfather  in  his 
wealth." 

This  lady,  on  hein^  acquainted  with 
the  amount  of  the  immense  fortune 
bequeathed  her  by  her  fiither,  penned 
the  following  pungent  and  businefls- 
like  letter  to  her  husband.  The 
origmal  is  still  in  existaioe,  and  shewn 
as  one  of  the  family  curiosities : — 

"  My  Sweet  Life,— Now  I  have  de- 
clared to  yon  my  mind  for  the  settling 
your  estate,  I  supposed  that  it  were  best 
for  me  to  bethink  or  to  consider  with 
mjBelf,  what  allowance  were  meetest  for 
me;  for,  considering  what  care  I  ev^er 
had  of  your  estate,  and  how  respectfully 
I  dealt  with  those  which,  b^  the  laws  of 
God,  of  nature,  and  of  civil  polity,  wit, 
religion,  govemmeB^and  honesty,  yoa, 
my  dear,  are  bound^pl  pray  and  beseech 
you  to  grant  to  me,  your  most  kind  and 
loving  wife,  the  sum  of  1600L  per  annain, 
quarterly  to  be  paid. 

'*  Also,  I  would  beside  the  allowance 
for  my  apparel,  have  800L  added  yearly, 
quarterly  to  be  paid,  for  the  perfonaance 
of  charitable  works,  and  those  things  I 
would  not,  neither  will  be,  accoantable 
for. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my 
own  saddle  that  none  shall  dare  to  lend 
or  borrow :  none  lend  but  I,  none  borrow 
but  you. 

"  Also,  I  would  have  two  gentle- 
women, lest  one  should  be  sick,  or  have 
some  other  lett.  Also,  believe  that  it  is 
an  indecent  thing  for  a  gentlewoman  to 
stand  mumping  alone,  when  God  bath 
blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great 
estate. 

**  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting  or  hawk- 
ing, or  travel  from  one  house  to  another, 
I  will  have  them  attending ;  so  for  either 
of  these  said  women  I  must  and  will  have 
for  either  of  them  a  horse. 

"  A  1*0,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gen- 
tlemen, and  1  will  have  my  two  coaches  ; 
one  lined  with  velvet  to  myself,  with 
four  very  fair  horses,  and  a  coach  for  my 
women,  lined  with  cloth  ;  one  lined  with 
gold,  the  other  with  scarlet,  and  laced 
.  with  watch.lace  and  silver,  with  four 
good  horses.  Also,  I  will  have  two 
coachmen  ;  one  for  my  own  coach,  the 
other  for  my  women*s. 

"  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I 
will  be  allowed  not  only  carriages  and 
spare  horses  for  me  and  my  women,  but 
I  will  have  such  carriages  as  shaU  be 
fitting  for  all,  or  duly ;  not  pestering  my 
things  with  my  women's,  nor  theirs  wi^ 
chambermaids*,  or  theirs  with  wash> 
maids'. 

*'  Also,  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel, 
I  will  have  them  sent  awayjwith  the  car. 
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riiges,  to  see  all  safe ;  and  the  ehambef- 
MMS  I  will  have  go  before  with  the 
gnxNBs,  that  the  cbambera  may  be  readj, 
iweet.  and  clean. 

**  Abo,  for  that  it  is  indecent  to  crowd 
ip  myself  with  mj  gcotlemao  usher  in 
mj  coach,  I  will  have  bim  to  have  a  con- 
venient horse  to  attend  me  either  in  city 
Of  country;  and  1  mnst  have  two  foot- 
nen ;  and  my  desire  is,  that  you  defray 
dl  the  charges  for  me.  And  for  myself 
(besides  my  yearly  allowance)  I  would 
bare  twenty  gowns  of  apparel ;  six  of 
dMO  eioellent  good  ones,  eight  of  tbem 
hr  the  country,  and  six  others  of  them 
veiy  excellent  good  ones. 

**  Also,  I  woold  have  pot  into  my 
parse  tOOO/.  and  200/.  and  so  you  to  pay 
my  debts. 

**  Also,  I  woold  bare  6000/.  to  bny 
me  jewels  and  4000/.  to  buy  me  a  pearl. 


"  Now,  seeing  1  have  been  and  am  so 
icaMoable  to  you,  I  pray  you  do  find  my 
children  apparel,  and  their  schooling; 
and  all  my  servants,  men  and  women, 
their  wages. 

**  Also,  I  will  have  all  my  houses  fur. 
nisbed,  snd  all  my  lodging-chambers  to 
be  suited  with  all  such  furniture  as  is 
fit;  as  beds,  stools,  chairs,  suitable 
CBshioos,  carpets,  silver  warming-pans, 
ciipboardsofplate,fiiir  hangings,  and  such 
Uke.  So  for  my  drawing-chamber,  in  all 
bofues  I  will  have  tbem  delicately  fur- 
aitbed,  both  with  hangings,  conch ,  canopy, 
glass,  chairs,  cushions*  and  all  things 
thereunto  belonging. 

"  Also,  my  desire  is,  that  you  would 
pay  vonr  debts,  build  Ashley  House,  and 
pnrcSiase  lands,  and  lend  no  money  (as 
yoQ  love  God)  to  the  lord-chamberlain,* 
which  would  bare  all,  perhaps  your  life 
from  yon.  Remember  his  son,  my  Lord 
Wsldon,  what  entertainment  he  gave  me 
when  at  Tilt- Yard.  If  you  were  dead, 
he  said,  he  would  marry  roe.  I  protest 
I  griere  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so 
little  wit  and  honesty,  to  use  his  friends 
so  Tildy.  Also,  he  fed  me  with  untruths 
cooeeming  the  Charter  House ;  but  that 
is  the  least ;  he  wished  me  much  barm  : 
jroa  know  him.  God  keep  you  and  me 
from  him,  and  soch  as  he  is. 

"  So  now  that  I  have  declared  to  you 
what  I  would  bare,  and  what  that  is  I 
would  not  have,  I  pray,  when  you  be  an 
earl,  to  allow  me  1000/.  more  than  now 
dssired,  and  double  attendance. 
'•  Your  loring  wile, 

'*  EUSA  COMPTON." 

The  homili^  and  moderation  of 
ttna  loYing  wife*8  letter  constitutes 


an  admirable  prototype  to  all  heiresses 
in  time  to  come ;  all  of  whom  ought 
to  patronise  Mr.  Drummond*s  work 
for  having  published  it,  and  every 
lover  intending  to  carry  off  an  heiress 
in  a  baker's  basket  or  otherwise 
should  have  the  wholesome  fear  of  it 
before  his  eyes. 

The^  were  eminently  distinguished 
for  their  loyalty  and  heroism  during 
the  civil  wars.  Spencer  Ck>mpton, 
who  was  married  to  Mary,  daughter 
of  Sir  Francis  Beaumont,  voted  against 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Strafford.  He 
fought  the  parliament  forces  at 
Hopton  Heatn,  though  they  were 
double  in  numbers  to  his  force; 
his  horse  on  the  seomd  charge  beinff 
killed  under  him,  he  was  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  but  refused  to  sur- 
render. 

"  What  happened  to  him  afterwards, 
can  only  be  known  from  the  testimony  of 
his  enemies,  who  confessed  that  when  he 
was  upon  his  feet,  he  killed  with  his  own 
hand  the  colonel  of  foot,  who  made  first 
to  him;  and  when  his  head. piece  was 
struck  off  with  the  butt  end  of  a  musket, 
they  offered  him  quarter,  which  he  re- 
fused, saying, '  He  scorned  to  take  quarter 
from  such  ba^  rogues  and  rebels  as  they 
were ! '  after  which  he  was  killed  by  a 
blow  with  a  halbert  from  behind  on  bis 
head,  receiving  at  the  same  time  a  cut 
on  bis  face.'* 

His  successor,  James, 

'*  Voted  in  the  House  of  Commons 
against  the  attainting  of  the  Earl  Strafford, 
and  bis  name  was  posted  as  a  Straffordian, 
and  he  was  expelled  the  house  with  some 
other  honest  and  loyal  members.  He  was 
at  the  battles  of  Edgehill  and  Banbury, 
and  was  wounded  the  following  year  at 
Hopton  Heath.  He  was  at  Litchfield 
with  Prince  Rupert;  he  there  routed  a 
strong  force  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
five  troops  of  horse  and  700  foot,  killing 
217,  and  making  300  prisoners,  and  cap. 
turing  all  their  guns  and  ammunition  ;  he 
commanded  the  cavalry  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  beating  Sir  W.  Walker,"  &c. 

His  brother.  Sir  Charles, 

"Was  with  their  father  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill  and  Hopton  Heath.  He  sur- 
prised Beeston  Castle  in  Cheshire  with 
six  men,  disguising  himself  and  tbem, 

Eretending  to  bring  in  provision,  which 
e  knew  the  garrison  was  in  want  of  by 
a  letter  he  intercepted.  In  this  action 
he  was  in  the  greatest  danger,  two  pistols 


•  The  lord-chamberlain  was  Thomas  Howard,  earl  of  Suffolk,  madflord^^reasurer 
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htring  be«n  snapped  ia  his  faee,  yet 
neither  gave  fire,  wbereapoD  he  killed 
both  those  who  fired  them." 


Similar  exploits  prove  him  to  have 
been  a  true  and  valiant  cavalier. 
His  brother,  Sir  William,  defended 
Banbury  vrith  a  decree  of  resolution 
never  exceeded.  For  eleven  weeks 
he  never  went  to  bed,  countermined 
the  besic^rs  eleven  times,  and  held 
out  until  only  two  horses  remained 
for  the  purison  to  eat,  when  his  bro- 
ther relieved  him.  Spencer,  at  the 
battle  of  EdgehiU,  cried  vrith  indig- 
nation that  he  was  too  jonns  to  grasp 
a  pistol,  and  followed  the  ling  into 
exUe.  Francis,  another  brother, 
served  in  all  the  civil  wars,  and  lived 
to  be  the  oldest  field-officer  in  Britain. 
Henry,  the  youngest,  began  his  career 
in  the  armv,  but  subsequently  entered 
the  church  and  became  suocesavely 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  Worcester,  and 
London.  James  II.  suspended  him 
because  he  hated  Popery.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Princesses  Maiy  and 
Anne  was  intrusted  to  him.  When 
the  Princess  Anne  left  Whitehall  and 
abandoned  her  father*s  party  on  her 
husband  Prince  Greorge  gomg  over 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  bishop 
accompanied  her  to  S^orthampton, 
riding  before  her  carria^  with  a 
drawn  sword  and  pistols  m  his  hol- 
sters.   Few  families  can  match  such 


a  set  of  brothers.  Such  anecdotes 
enliven  genealogy,  and  not  only  add 
to  our  historical  knowledge,  but  give 
insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  parties 
and  the  times  which  the  mere  out- 
line of  historical  facts  never  can.  Mr. 
Drummond  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
insert  in  its  proper  place  the  his- 
torical anecdote  of  Richard  Per- 
ceval, to  whom  a  packet  of  letters, 
which  had  been  thrown  overboard 
from  a  Spanish  vessel,  when  chased 
by  one  ofour  cruisers,  was  intrusted 
to  decipher,  which  he  did  in  Spanish, 
Latin,  and  English  by  the  following 
morning,  and  which  gave  the  first 
correct  account  of  the  destination  of 
the  Armada  then  preparing. 

Three  maiden  ladies  of  the  name 
of  Perceval,  the  daughters  of  the  last 
heir  to  the  earldom  of  Egmont,  still 
survive.  Their  father  not  living  to 
assume  his  hereditary  peerage,  the 
title  of  courtesy  given  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  an  earl  has  not  been  given  to 
them ;  the  only  omission  of  that  kind 
which  we  believe  ever  took  place, 
and,  considering  their  illustrious  de- 
scent, the  omission  on  the  part  of  the 
crown  is  difficult  to  account  for.* 

Mr.  Drummond*s  work  ought  to 
be  in.  the  library  of  every  English 
gentleman,  not  only  as  promising  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  genealogical 
compilations  extant,  but  as  a  supple- 
mental history  of  the  English  people. 


THE  POET. 

O'bb  the  true  poet's  life  there  cometh  never 

The  frost  or  age.    His  ardent  soul  sublime 

Defies  the  petty  tyrannies  of  Time, 
And  proudly  laughs  at  envious  Death's  endeavour. 
Though  wanes  the  fleshy  frame,  his  spirit  ever 

Is  warm  and  radiant  as  the  cloudless  clime 

Of  Paradise,  when  earth  was  in  her  prime, 
And  none  e'er  dream'd  that  life  and  love  could  sever. 
Though  in  the  cold  world  common  hearts  may  freeze, 

And  deem  the  poetry  of  life  is  dead. 
The  Muse's  fiivoured  son  no  desert  sees, 

No  winter  feels.    Her  sunny  smile  can  shed 
A  living  beauty  on  the  leafless  trees. 

And  fill  with  summer  thoughts  a  hoary  head. 

•  The  recent  trial  of  the  validity  of  the  will  of  the  late  Earl  of  Egmont  ia  worthy  of 
Mr.  Drummond*8  notice.  The  estates  of  that  ancient  race  were  bequeathed  to  an 
attorney  by  the  name  of  Tierny,  who  was  the  steward  to  Lord  Egmont.  Whether  Mr» 
Tiemy  was  also  the  factotum  of  the  earl,  or  the  earl  the  factotum  of  the  attomeVf 
will  be  best  asoertained  by  a  reference  to  the  triaL  ^  i 
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THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LYNDON  ; 

A  BOBIANCE  OF  TH£  I^8T  CENTUBT. 

BT  FTTZ-BOODLE. 

Chaptbb  I. 


Sis€B  tbe  days  of  Adam,  there  bas 
htea  hardly  a  mischief  done  in  this 
world  but  a  woman  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  Ever  since  ours  was  a 
femily  (and  that  must  be  very  jiear 
Adam's  time, — so  old,  noble,  and  il- 
lostrions  are  the  Barrys,  as  every 

S  knows),  women  have  played  a 
ty  part  with  the  destinies  of  our 
race. 

I  presume  that  there  is  no.  gen- 
tleman in  Europe  that  has  not  heard 
of  the  house  of  Barry  of  Barryogue, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  than  which 
a  more  famous  name  is  not  to  be 
fiwind  in  Gwillim  or  D'Hozier ;  and 
though  as  a  man  of  the  world  I  have 
learned  to  despise  heartily  the  claims 
o{  sacae  pretenders  to  hign  birth  who 
haye  no  more  genealogy  than  the 
lackey  who  cleans  my  boots,  and 
though  I  laugh  to  utter  scorn  the 
arrogant  boasting  of  many  of  my 
countrymen,  who  are  all  for  descend- 
ii^  irom  kings  of  Ireland,  and  talk 
of  a  domain  no  bigger  than  would 
feed  a  pig  as  if  it  were  a  principality ; 
yet  truth  compels  me  to  assert  that 
my  &mily  was  the  noblest  of  the 
island,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  universal 
worid;  while  their  possessions,  now 
ins^nificant,  and  torn  from  us  by 
war,  by  treachery,  by  the  loss  of  time, 
hy  ancestral  extravagance,  by  ad- 
heaon  to  the  old  faith  and  monarch, 
were  formerly  prodigious,  and  em- 
braced many  counties,  at  a  time  when 
Ireland  was  vastly  more  prosperous 
than  now.  I  would  assume  the  Irish 
crown  over  my  coat-of-arms,  but  that 
there  are  so  many  silly  pretenders  to 
that  distinction  who  bear  it  and  ren- 
der it  common. 

Who  knows,  but  for  the  fault  of 
a  woman,  I  might  have  been  wearing 
it  now  P  You  start  with  incredulity. 
I  aay,  why  not  P  Had  there  been  a 
pallant  cmef  to  lead  my  countrymen, 
instead  of  puling  knaves  who-bent  the 
knee  to  Kmg  mchard  II.  they  might 
kave  been  freemen ;  had  there  been 
a  resolute  leader  to  meet  the  murder- 
008  ruffian,  Oliver  Cromwell,  we 
ihonld  have  diaken  off  the  English 
for  ever.  ;heTe  was  no  Babbt 


in  the  field  against  the  usurper ;  on 
the  contrary,  my  ancestor,  Simon  de 
Bary,  came  over  with  the  first-named 
monarch,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  the  then  King  of  Munster,  whose 
sons  in  battle  he  pitcously  slew. 

In  Oliver's  time  it  was  too  late  for 
a  chief  of  the  name  of  Barry  to  lift 
up  his  war-cry  against  that  of  the 
murderous  brewer.  We  were  princes 
of  the  land  no  longer ;  our  unhappy 
race  had  lost  its  possessions  a  century 
previously,  and  by  the  most  shameful 
treason.  This  I  know  to  be  the  fact, 
for  my  mother  has  often  told  me  the 
story,  and  besides  had  worked  it  in 
a  worsted  pedigree  which  hung  up  in 
the  yellow  saloon  at  Barry  ville  where 
we  lived. 

That  very  estate  which  the  Lyn- 
dons  now  possess  in  Ireland  was  once 
the  property  of  my  race.  Rory  Barry 
of  Barryogue  owned  it  in  Elizal)eth  s 
time,  and  half  Munster  beside.  The 
Barry  was  always  in  feud  with  the 
O'Mahonys  in  those  times ;  and,  as  it 
happened,  a  certain  English  colonel 
passed  through  the  former's  country 
with  a  body  of  men-at-arms,  on  the 
very  day  when  the  O'Mahonys  had 
made  an  inroad  upon  our  territories, 
and  carried  off  a  frightfiil  plunder  of 
our  flocks  and  herds. 

This  young  Englishman,  whose 
name  was  Roger  Lyndon,  Lynden,  or 
Lyndaine,  having  been  most  hospit- 
ably received  by  the  Barry,  and 
finoing  him  just  on  the  point  of 
carrying  an  inroad  into  the  O'Ma- 
honys' land,  offered  the  aid  of  him- 
self and  his  lances,  and  behaved  him- 
self so  well,  as  it  appeared,  that  the 
O'Mahonys  were  entirely  overcome, 
all  the  Barrys'  property  restored,  and 
with  it,  says  the  old  cnronicle,  twice 
as  much  of  the  O'Mahonys'  goods 
and  cattle. 

It  was  the  setting  in  of  the  winter 
season,  and  the  young  soldier  was 
pressed  by  the  Barry  not  to  quit  his 
house  of  Barryogue,  and  remained 
there  during  several  months,  his  men 
being  quartered  with  Barry's  own 
gallowglasses,  man  by  ni^  in  the 
cottages  round  about.     They  con- 
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ducted  themselves,  as  is  their  wont, 
with  the  most  intolerable  insolence 
towards  the  Irish ;  so  much  so,  that 
fights  and  murders  continually  en- 
sued, and  the  people  vowed  to  destroy 
them. 

The  Barry's  son  (from  whom  I 
descend)  was  as  hostile  to  the  English 
as  any  other  man  on  his  domain; 
and,  as  they  would  not  go  when 
bidden,  he  and  his  friends  consulted 
together  and  determined  in  destroy- 
ing these  English  to  a  man. 

But  they  had  let  a  woman  into  their 
plot,  and  this  was  the  Barry's  daugh- 
ter. She  was  in  love  with  the  Eng- 
lish Lyndon,  and  broke  the  whole 
secret  to  him;  and  the  dastardly 
English  prevented  the  just  massacre 
of  themselves  by  falling  upon  the 
Irish,  and  destroying  Phaudrig  Barry, 
my  ancestor,  and  many  hundreds  of  his 
men.  The  cross  at  Barrycross  near 
Carrignadhioul  is  the  spot  where 
the  odious  butcheiy  took  place. 

Lyndon  married  the  daughter  of 
Boderick  Barry,  and  claimed  tne  estate 
which  he  left ;  and  though  the  de- 
scendants of  Phaudrig  were  alive,  as 
indeed  they  are  in  my  person,*  on 
appealing  to  the  English  courts,  the 
estate  was  awarded  to  the  English- 
man, as  has  ever  been  the  case  where 
Englbh  and  Irish  were  concerned. 

Thus  had  it  not  been  for  the  weak- 
ness of  a  woman,  I  should  have  been 
bom  to  the  possession  of  those  very 
estates  which  afterwards  came  to  me 
by  merit,  as  you  shall  hear.  But  to 
proceed  with  my  family  history. 

My  father  was  well  known  to  the 
best  circles  in  this  kingdom  as  in  that 
of  Ireland,  under  the  name  of  Roar- 
ing Harry  Barry.  He  was  bred  like 
many  other  young  sons  of  genteel 
families  to  the  profession  of  the  law, 
being  articled  to  a  celebrated  attorney 
of  Sackville  Street  in  the  city  of 
Dublin;  and,  from  his  great  genius 
and  aptitude  for  learning,  there  is  no 
doubt  he  would  have  made  an  emi- 
nent figure  in  his  profession,  had  not 
his  social  qualities,  love  of  field-sports, 
and  extraordinary  graces  of  manner, 
marked  him  out  for  a  higher  sphere. 
While  he  was  attorney's  clerk  he  kept 
seven  race-horses,  and  hunted  regular- 
ly both  with  the  Kildare  and  Wicklow 


hunts;  and  rode  on  his  grey  horse 
Endymion  that  famous  match  against 
Captain  Punter,  which  is  still  remem- 
bered by  lovers  of  the  sport,  and  of 
which  I  caused  a  splendid  picture  to 
be  made  and  hung  over  my  dining- 
hall  mantel-piece  at  Castle  Lyndon. 
A  year  afterwards  he  had  the  honour 
of  riding  that  verjr  horse  Endymion 
before  his  late  miyesty  King  George 
II.  on  Epsom  Downs,  and  won  the 
plate  there  and  the  attention  of  the 
august  sovereign. 

Although  he  was  only  the  second 
son  of  our  family,  my  dear  father 
came  naturally  into  the  estate  (now 
miserably  reduced  to  400/.  a-year)  ; 
for  my  grandfather  s  eldest  son  Cor- 
nelius Barry  (called  the  Chevalier 
Borgne,  from  a  wound  which  he  re- 
ceived in  Germany),  remained  con- 
stant to  the  old  religion  in  which  our 
family  was  educat^  and  not  only 
served  abroad  with  credit,  but  againft 
his  most  sacred  majesty  George  IT. 
in  the  unhappy  Scotch  disturbances 
in  *45.  We  shall  hear  more  of  the 
chevalier  hereafter. 

For  the  conversion  of  my  father  I 
have  to  thank  my  dear  mother.  Miss 
Bell  Brady,  daughter  of  Ulyssea 
Brady  of  Castle  Brady,  county  Kerry, 
Esquire  and  J.P.  She  was  the  mo6t 
beautiful  woman  of  her  day  in  Dub- 
lin, and  universally  called  the  Dasher 
there.  Seeing  her  at  the  assembly, 
my  father  became  passionately  at- 
tached to  her ;  but  her  soul  was  above 
marrying  a  papist  or  an  attorney's 
clerk  ;  and  so  for  the  love  Of  her,  tne 
good  old  laws  being  then  in  force, 
my  dear  father  slipped  into  my  uncle 
Cornelius's  shoes  and  took  the  family 
estate.  Besides  the  force  of  my  mo- 
ther's bright  eyes,  several  |)er86ns, 
and  of  the  genteelest  society :  too, 
contributed  to  this  happy  cnange; 
and  I  have  often  heard  my  mother 
laughingly  tell  the  story  of  my 
father's  recantation,  which  was  so- 
lemnly pronounced  at  the  tavern  in 
the  company  of  Sir  Dick  Ringwood, 
Lord  Bs^zwig,  Captain  Punter,  and 
two  or  three  other  young  sparks  of 
the  town.  Koaring  Harry  won  300 
pieces  that  very  tiight  at  faro,  and 
laid  the  necessary  information  the 
next  morning  against  his  brother; 


*  As  we  have  never  been  able  to  find  proofs  of  the  marriage  of  my  ancestor  Phau- 
drig with  his  wife,  I  make  no  doubt  that  Lyndon  destroyed  the  contract,  and  mardered 
the  priest  and  witnesses  of  the  marriage. — B,  U  ^ 
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but  his  conversion  caused  a  coolness 
between  him  and  my  uncle  Comey, 
who  joined  the  rebels  in  consequence. 

Tnis  great  difficulty  being  settled, 
my  Lord  Bagwig  lent  my  father  his 
own  yatch,  then  lying  at  the  Pigeon 
Hoosef  and  the  handsome  Bell  £kirry 
was  induced  to  run  away  with  him 
to  England,  although  her  parents 
were  ajgainst  the  match,  and  her 
loTers  ^  I  have  heard  her  tell  many 
thousands  of  times)  were  among  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  w^thy 
in  all  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  They 
were  married  at  the  Savoy,  and  my 
mndfather  dying  very  soon,  Harry 
Sarry,  Esquire,  took  possession  of  his 
paternal  property  and  sup{)orted  our 
illustrious  name  with  credit  in  Lon- 
don. He  pinked  the  famous  Count 
Tiercelin  behind  Montague  House, 
lie  was  a  member  of  Whitens,  and  a 
frequenter  of  all  the  chocolate-houses ; 
and  my  mother,  likewise,  made  no 
small  figure.  At  length,  after  his 
great  day  of  triumph  before  his  sacred 
majesty  at  Newmarket,  Harry's  for- 
tune was  just  on  the  point  of  being 
made,  for  the  gracious  monarch  pro- 
mised to  provide  for  him.  But,  alas! 
he  was  taken  in  charge  by  another 
mouarch,  whose  will  wul  have  no  de- 
Itv  or  denial, — by  Death,  namely, 
who  seized  upon  my  father  at  Chester 
races,  leaving  me  an  helpless  orphan. 
P^oe  be  to  his  ashes!  He  was 
not  &altles8,  and  dissipated  all  our 
princely  family  property ;  but  he  was 
as  brave  a  fellow  as  ever  tossed  a 
bumper  or  called  a  mmn,  and  he 
drove  his  coach-and-six  like  a  man 
of&shion. 

I  do  not  know  whether  his  gracious 
maiesty  was  much  affected  bv  this 
Hidden  demise  of  my  &ther,  though 
my  mother  says  he  shed  some  royal 
tears  on  the  occasion.  But  they 
helped  us  to  nothing;  and  all  that 
was  found  in  the  house  for  the  wife 
sad  actors  was  a  purse  of  ninety 
guineas,  which  my  dear  mother 
naturally  took,  with  the  family  plate, 
and  my  father's  wardrobe  and  her 
own;  and,  putting  them  into  our 
great  coach,  drove  off  to  Holyhead, 
whence  she  took  shipping  for  Ireland. 
Hy  fiither's  body  accompanied  us  in 


the  finest  hearse  and  plumes  money 
could  buy ;  for  though  the  husband 
and  wife  had  quarrelled  repeatedly 
in  life,  yet  at  my  father's  death  his 
high-spirited  widow  forgot  all  her 
differences,  save  him  the  grandest 
funeral  that  nad  been  seen  &t  many 
a- day,  and  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains  (for  which  I  subsequently 
paid),  which  declared  him  to  be  the 
wisest,  purest,  and  most  affectionate 
of  men. 

In  performing  these  sad  duties 
over  her  deceased  lord,  the  widow 
spent  almost  every  guinea  she  had, 
and,  indeed,  would  have  spent  a  great 
deal  more,  had  she  discharged  one- 
third  of  tbe  demands  which  the  cere- 
monies occasioned.  But  the  people 
around  our  old  house  of  Barryogue, 
although  they  did  not  like  my  father 
for  his  change  of  faith,  yet  stood  by 
him  at  this  moment,  and  were  for 
exterminating  the  mutes  sent  by  Mr. 
Plumer  of  London  with  the  lamented 
remains.  The  monument  and  vault 
in  the  church  were  then,  alas !  all  that 
remained  of  my  vast  possessions ;  for 
my  father  had  sold  every  stick  of 
the  property  to  one  Notley,  an  at- 
torney, and  we  received  but  a  cold 
welcome  in  his  house  —  a  miserable 
old  tumble-down  place  it  was.* 

The  splendour  of  the  funeral  did 
not  fail  to  increase  the  widow  Barry's 
reputation  as  a  woman  of  spirit  and 
fashion ;  and  when  she  wrote  to  her 
brother  Michael  Brady,  that  worthy 
gentleman  immediately  rode  across 
the  country  to  fling  himself  in  her 
arms,  and  to  invite  ner  in  his  wife's 
name  to  Castle  Brady. 

Mick  and  Barry  had  quarrelled,  as 
all  men  will,  and  very  high  words 
had  passed  between  them  during 
Barry  s  courtship  of  Miss  Bell. 
When  he  took  her  off,  Brady  swore 
he  would  never  forgive  Barry  or 
Bell ;  but  coming  to  London  in  the 
year  '46,  he  fell  in  once  more  with 
Koarin^  Harry,  and  lived  in  his  fine 
house  in  Clarges  Street,  and  ]pst  a 
few  pounds  to  him  at  play,  and 
broke  a  watchman's  head  or  two  in 
his  company, — all  of  which  remini- 
scences endeared  Bell  and  her  son 
very  much  to  the  good-hearted  gen- 


•  In  anotber  part  of  his  memoir  Mr.  Barry  will  be  found  to  describe  this  mansion 
tt  one  of  tbe  most  splendid  palaces  in  Europe,  but  tbis  is  a  practice  not  unusual  with 
Ki  nation;  a&d,  with  respect  to  the  Irish  principality  claimed  by  him,  it  is  known 
iHtMr.  Barn's  grandfather  was  an  attorney  and  maker  of  his  own  fortune.— Ed. 
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tleman,  and  he  received  ns  both 
with  open  arms.  Mrs.  Barry  did 
not,  perhap  wisely,  at  first  make 
known  to  ner  friends  what  was  her 
condition;  but  arriving  in  a  huge 
gilt  coach,  with  enormous  armorial 
bearings,  was  taken  by  her  sister-in- 
law  and  the  rest  of  the  county  for  a 
person  of  considerable  property  and 
distinction. 

For  a  time,  then,  and  as  was  right 
and  proper,  Mrs.  Barry  gave  the 
law  at  Castle  Brady.  She  ordered 
the  servants  to  and  fro,  and  taught 
them,  what  indeed  they  much  wanted, 
a  little  London  neatness ;  and  "  Eng- 
lish Redmond/'  as  I  was  called,  was 
treated  like  a  little  lord,  and  had  a 
maid  and  a  footman  to  himself;  and 
honest  Mick  paid  their  wages, — which 
was  much  more  than  he  was  used  to 
do  for  his  own  domestics, — doing  all 
in  his  power  to  make  his  sister  de- 
cently comfortable  under  her  afflic- 
tions. Mamma,  in  return,  determined 
that,  when  her  affairs  were  arranged, 
she  would  make  her  kind  brother  a 
handsome  allowance  for  her  son's 
maintenance  and  her  own ;  and  pro- 
mised to  have  her  handsome  furni- 
ture brought  over  from  Clai^^es  Street 
to  adorn  somewhat  the  dUapidated 
rooms  of  Castle  Brady. 

But  it  turned  out,  that  the  rascally 
landlord  seized  upon  every  chair  and 
table  that  ought  by  rights  to  belong 
to  the  widow.  Tne  estate  to  which 
I  was  heir  was  in  the  hands  of  rapa- 
cious creditors ;  and  the  only  means 
of  subsistence  remaining  to  the  wi- 
dow and  child  was  a  rent-charge  of 
50/.  Upon  my  Lord  Bagwig's  pro- 
perty, ^ho  had  many  turf-deanngs 
with  the  deceased.  And  so  my  dear 
mother's  liberal  intentions  towards 
her  brother  were,  of  course,  never 
fulfilled. 

It  must  be  confessed,  very  much 
to  the  discredit  of  Mrs.  Brady,  of 
Castle  Brady,  that  when  her  sister- 
in-law's  poverty  was  thus  made  ma- 
nifest, she  forgot  all  the  respect 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
pay  her,  instantly  turned  my  maid 
and  man-servant  out  of  doors,  and 
told  Mrs.  Barry  that  she  might  fol- 
low them  as  soon  as  she  chose.  Mrs. 
Mick  was  of  a  low  family,  and  a 
sordid  way  of  thinking;  and  after 
about    a  couple    of   years    (during 


which  she  had  saved  almost  all  her 
little  income)  the  widow  complied 
with  Madam  Brady's  desire.  At 
the  same  time,  giving  way  to  a  just, 
though  prudently  dissimulated  re- 
sentment, she  made  a  vow  that  she 
would  never  enter  the  gates  of 
Castle  Brady  while  the  lady  of  the 
house  remained  alive  within  them. 

She  fitted  up  her  new  abode  with 
much  economy  and  considerable 
taste,  and  never,  for  all  her  poverty, 
abated  a  jot  of  the  dimity  whidi 
was  her  due,  and  which  all  the 
neighbourhood  awarded  to  her. 
How,  indeed,  could  they  refuse  re- 
spect to  a  lady  who  had  lived  in 
London,  frequented  the  most  fash- 
ionable society  there,  and  had  been 
presented  (as  she  solemnly  declared) 
at  court?  These  advantages  gave 
her  a  right  which  seems  to  be  pretty 
unsparingly  exercised  in  Lreland  by 
those  natives  who  have  it, — the  right 
of  looking  down  with  scorn  upon  all 
persons  who  have  not  had  the  op- 
portunity of  quitting  the  mother- 
country,  and  innabiting  England  for 
a  while.  Thus,  whenever  Madam 
Brady  appeared  abroad  in  a  new 
dress,  her  sister-in-law  would  say^ 
"  Poor  creature  !  how  can  it  be  ex- 
pected that  she  should  know  any 
thing  of  the  fashion  ?"  And  thougn 
pleased  to  be  called  the  Handsome 
Widow,  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Barry  was 
still  better  pleased  to  be  called  the 
English  widow. 

Mrs.  Brady,  for  her  part,  was  not 
slow  to  reply ;  she  used  to  say  that 
the  defunct  Barry  was  a  bankrupt 
and  a  beggar  ;  and  as  for  the  fash- 
ionable society  which  he  saw,  he  saw 
it  from  my  lord  Bagwig's  side- table, 
whose  flatterer  and  hanger-on  he  was 
known  to  be.  Regarding  Mrs.  Barry, 
the  lady  of  Castle  Brady  would  make 
insinuations  still  more  painful.  How- 
ever, why  should  we  allude  to  these 
charges,  or  rake  up  private  acandiJ 
of  near  sixty  years'  old  ?*  It  was  in 
the  reign  of  Greorge  II.  that  the 
above-named  personages  lived  and 
quarrelled ;  gCK>d  or  had,  handsome 
or  ugly,  rich  or  poor,  they  are  all 
equal  now ;  and  do  not  the  Sunday- 
papers  and  the  courts  ©f  law  supply 
us  every  week  with  more  novel  and 
interestmg  slander  ? 

At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed 
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that  Mn.  Bndy,  after  her  husband's 
dfisth  and  her  retirement,  lived  in 
SQch  a  way  as  to  defy  slander.  For 
iHiereas  Bdi  Bradj  had  been  the 
grat  girl  in  the  whole  county  of 
Weziofd,  with  half  the  bachelors  at 
her  &et,  and  plenty  of  smiles  and 
encouragement  for  every  one  of  them, 
fiell  Baxxy  adopted  a  dignified  re- 
aerre  that  aknoat  amoonted  to  pom- 
posi^,  and  was  as  starch  as  any 
Quakeress.  Many  a  man  renewed 
bis  offera  to  the  widow,  who  had 
been  smitten  by  the  cluums  of  the 
spinster;  but  Mn.  Barry  refused  all 
ofien  of  marriage,  declaring  that  she 
lived  now  for  her  son  only,  and  for 
tbe  memonr  of  her  departed  saint. 

""  Saint,  forsooth  l**  said  ill-natured 
Mrs.  Brady.  "  Harry  Barry  was  as 
big  a  sinner  as  ever  was  known ;  and 
*tis  notonous  that  he  and  Bdl  hated 
eadi  other.  If  she  won*t  marry 
now,  draend  on  it,  the  artful  woman 
bas  a  husband  in  her  ^e  for  all 
tbat,  and  only  waits  until  Lord  Bag- 
wig  is  a  widower." 

And  suppose  she  did,  what  then  P 
Was  not  the  widow  of  a  Barry  fit  to 
marry  with  any  lord  of  England? 
and  was  it  not  always  said  that  a 
woman  was  to  restore  the  fortunes  of 
tbe  Barry  family  ?  If  my  mother 
&ncied  that  «ile  was  to  be  that  woman, 
I  think  it  was  a  perfectly  justifiable 
notion  on  her  part ;  for  the  earl 
(my  godfiither)  was  always  most  at- 
tentive to  her;  and  I  never  knew 
bow  deefdy  this  notion  of  advancing 
my  interests  in  the  world  had  taken 
posKsaion  of  mamma's  mind,  until 
ius  lordsiiip's  marriage  in  the  year 
*57  with  Miss  Groldmore,  tbe  Indian 
Mbob's  rich  daughter. 

Meanwhile,  we  continued  to  reside 
St  Barryville,  and,  considering  the 
smallness  of  our  income,  kept  up  a 
wonderful  state.  Of  the  half-dosen 
ftmilies  that  formed  the  congrega^ 
tkm  at  Brady's  Town,  there  was 
not  a  single  penon  whose  appearance 
was  so  reqieetable  as  that  of  the 
widow,  who,  though  she  always 
dressed  in  mourning,  in  memory  of 
ber  deceased  husband,  took  care  that 
ber  garments  should  be  made  so  as 
to  set  off  her  handsome  person  to  the 
^^eatest  advantage;  ajid,  indeed,  I 
uonk,  snent  six  hours  out  of  every 
day  in  tne  week  in  cutting,  trimming, 
and  altmi^  them  to  Uie  fashion. 
Sbe  bad  the  largest  of  hoops,  and  the 


handsomest  of  AirbelowB,  and  onee  a- 
month  (under  my  Lord  Bagwig's 
cover)  would  come  a  letter  from 
London  eontaining  the  newest  ae- 
eounts  of  the  fiishion  there.  Her 
complexion  was  so  brilliant  tiiat  she 
had  no  call  to  use  rouge,  as  was  the 
mode  in  those  dmyn.  No,  she  left 
red  and  white,  the  said  (and  hence 
the  reader  may  imagine  bow  the  two 
ladies  hated  eadi  other),  to  Madam 
Brady,  whose  yellow  complexion  no 
plaster  could  alter.  In  a  word,  Ae 
was  so  accomplished  a  beauty,  that 
all  the  women  in  the  country  took 
pattern  by  her,  and  the  youuff  fel- 
lows from  ten  niiles  round  would  ride 
over  to  Castle  Brady  cfaurdi  to  have 
tbe  sight  of  her. 

But  if  (like  every  other  woman 
that  ever  I  saw  or  read  of)  she  was 
proud  of  her  beauty,  to  do  her  jus- 
tice she  was  still  more  proud  of  her 
son,  and  has  said  a  thousand  times  to 
me  that  I  was  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  in  the  world.  This  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  A  man  of  sixty  msy,  how- 
ever, say  what  he  was  at  fourteen 
without  much  vanity,  and  I  must  say 
I  think  there  was  some  cause  for  my 
mother's  opinion.  The  good  soul  s 
pleasure  was  to  dress  me;  and  on 
Sundays  and  holydays  I  turned  out 
in  a  velvet  coat  with  a  silver-hilted 
sword  by  my  side  and  a  gold  garter 
at  my  knee,  as  fine  as  any  lord  in 
tbe  land.  My  mother  worked  ma 
several  most  splendid  waistcoats,  and 
I  had  plenty  of  lace  for  my  ruffles, 
and  a  fresh  riband  to  my  hair,  and 
as  we  walked  to  church  on  Sundays, 
even  envious  Mrs.  Brady  was  found 
to  allow  that  there  was  not  a  prettier 
pair  in  the  kingdom. 

Of  course,  too,  the  lady  of  Castle 
Brad^  used  to  sneer,  because  on  these 
occasions  a  certain  Tim,  who  used  to 
be  caUed  my  valet,  followed  me  and 
my  mother  to  church,  carrying  a  hu^ 
prayer-book  and  a  cane,  and  dressed  m 
the  livery  of  one  of  our  own  fine  foot- 
men from  Clarses  Street,  which,  as 
Tim  was  a  ban^-sfaanked  little  fel- 
low, did  not  exactly  become  him. 
But,  though  poor,  we  were  gentle- 
folks, and  not  to  be  sneered  out  of 
these  becoming  appendages  to  our 
rank ;  and  so  would  maitsh  up  the 
aisle  to  our  pew  with  as  much  stato 
and  gravity  as  the  lord-lieutenant's 
lady  and  son  might  do.  When  there, 
my  mother  would  give  the  responses 
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and  amens  in  a  loud,  dignified  voioe 
that  was  delightful  to  hear,  and,  he- 
sides,  had  a  fine  loud  voice  for  sinking, 
which  art  she  had  perfected  in  Lon- 
don under  a  fashionable  teacher ;  and 
die  would  exercise  her  talent  in  such 
a  way  that  you  would  hardly  hear 
any  other  voice  of  the  little  congre- 
gation which  chose  to  join  in  the 
psalm.  In  fact,  my  mother  had  great 
gifts  in  every  way,  and  believed  her- 
self to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  meritorious  per- 
sons in  the  world.  Often  and  often 
has  she  talked  to  me  and  the  neigh- 
bours regarding  her  own  humility 
and  piety,  pointing  them  out  in  such 
a  way  that  I  would  defy  the  most 
obstinate  to  disbelieve  her. 

When  we  left  Castle  Brady  we 
came  to  occupy  a  house  in  Brady^s 
Town,  which  mamma  christened 
Barryville.  I  confess  it  was  but  a 
small  place,  but,  indeed,  we  made 
the  most  of  it.  I  have  mentioned  the 
fimiily  pedigree  which  hung  up  in 
the  orawinff-room,  which  mamma 
called  the  yellow  saloon,  and  my  bed- 
room was  called  the  pink  bed-room, 
and  hers  the  orange-tawny  apart- 
ment (how  well  I  remember  them 
all !) ;  and  at  dinner-time  Tim  regu- 
larly rang  a  great  bell,  and  we  each 
had  a  silver  tankard  to  drink  from, 
and  mother  boasted  with  justice  that 
I  had  as  good  a  bottle  of  claret  by 
my  side  as  any  squire  of  the  land. 
So,  indeed,  I  had,  hut  I  was  not,  of 
course,  allowed  at  my  tender  years 
to  drink  any  of  the  wine,  which  thus 
attained  a  considerable  age,  even  in 
the  decanter. 

Uncle  Brady  (in  spite  of  the 
family  quarrel)  found  out  the  above 
fact  one  day  by  ci^ling  at  Barryville 
at  dinner-tune,  and  unluckily  tasting 
the  liquor.  You  should  have  seen 
how  he  sputtered  and  made  faces! 
But  the  honest  gentleman  was  not 
particular  about  his  wine  or  the 
company  in  which  he  drank  it.  He 
would  get  drunk,  indeed,  with  the 
parson  or  the  priest,  indifferently 
with  Uie  latter,  much  to  my  mother  s 
indignation,  for,  as  a  true  blue  Nas- 
sauite,  she  heartily  despised  all  those 
of  the  old  faith,  and  would  scarcely 
sit  down  in  the  room  with  a  benighted 
Papist.  But  the  squire  had  no  such 
scruples ;  he  was,  indeed,  one  of  the 
easiest,  idlest,  and  best-natured  fel- 
lows that  ever  Uved,  and  many  an 


hour  would  he  pass  with  the  lonely 
widow  when  he  was  tired  of  Madam 
Brady  at  home.  He  liked  me,  he 
said,  as  much  as  one  of  his  own  sons, 
and  at  length,  after  the  widow  had 
held  out  for  a  couple  of  years,  she 
agreed  to  allow  me  to  return  to  the 
castle;  though,  for  herself,  she  re- 
solutely kept  the  oath  which  she  had 
made  with  regard  to  her  sister-in* 
law. 

The  very  first  day  I  returned  to 
Castle  Brady  my  trials  may  be  said, 
in  a  manner,  to  have  begun.  My 
cousin.  Master  Mick,  a  huge  monster 
of  nineteen  (who  hated  me,  and  I 
promise  you  I  returned  the  com- 
pliment), insulted  me  at  dinner  about 
my  mother's  poverty,  and  made  all 
the  girls  of  the  fiunily  titter.  So 
when  we  went  to  the  stables,  whither 
Mick  always  went  for  his  pi^  of 
tobacco  after  dinner,  I  told  him  a 
piece  of  my  mind,  and  there  was  a 
fiffht  for  at  least  ten  minutes,  during 
which  I  stood  to  him  like  a  man,  and 
blacked  his  left  eye,  though  I  was 
myself  only  twelve  years  old  at  the 
time.  Of  course  he  beat  me,  but  a 
beating  makes  only  a  small  impres- 
sion on  a  lad  of  tlrat  tender  age,  as  I 
had  proved  many  times  in  battles 
with  the  ragged  Brady*s  Town  boys 
before,  not  one  of  whom,  at  my  time 
of  life,  was  my  match.  My  unde 
was  very  much  pleased  when  he 
heard  of  my  eallantry ;  my  cousin 
Nora  brought  brown  paper  and  vine- 
gar for  my  nose,  and  I  went  home 
that  night  vrith  a  pint  of  claret  und^ 
my  girdle,  not  a  uttle  proud,  let  me 
tell  yon,  at  having  held  my  own 
against  Mick  so  long. 

And  though  he  persisted  in  his 
bad  treatment  of  me,  and  used  to 
cane  me  whenever  I  fell  in  his  way, 
yet  I  was  very  happy  now  at  Castle 
Brady  with  the  company  there,  and 
my  cousins,  or  some  of  them,  and  the 
kindness  of  my  uncle,  with  whom  I 
became  a  prodigious  favourite.  He 
bought  a  colt  for  me,  and  taught  me 
to  nde.  He  took  me  out  coursing 
and  fowling,  and  instructed  me  to 
shoot  flying.  And,  at  length,  I  was 
released  from  Mick's  persecution,  for 
his  brother,  Master  Ulick,  returning 
from  Trinity  College,  and  hating  his 
elder  brother,  as  is  mostly  the  way  in 
families  of  fashion,  took  me  under 
his  protection,  and  firom  that  time, 
as    UHck  was   a   deal  bigger  and 
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itroDger  than  Mick,  I,  English  Red- 
mond, as  I  was  called,  was  left  alone, 
except  when  the  former  thought  fit 
to  thrash  me,  which  he  did  wheneyer 
be  thought  proper. 

Nor  was  my  learning  n^lected  in 
the  ornamental  parts,  for  I  had  an 
uneonmion  natural  genius  for  many 
things,  and  soon  topped  in  accom- 
pti^ments  most  of  the  persons  round 
me.  I  had  a  quick  ear  and  a  fine 
Toice,  which  my  mother  cultivated  to 
the  blest  of  her  power,  and  she  taught 
me  to  step  a  minuet  gravely  and 
graoefuUy,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tioa  <^  my  future  success  in  life. 
The  common  dances  I  learned,  as, 
perhape,  I  oueht  not  to  confess,  in 
tbe  servants'  hall,  which,  you  may 
be  sure,  was  never  without  a  piper, 
tnd  where  I  was  considered  unri- 
Talkd  both  at  a  hornpipe  and  a  jig. 

In  the  matter  of  book-learning,  I 
had  always  an  uncommon  taste  for 
readins  plays  and  novels,  as  the  best 
part  ofa  gentleman's  polite  education, 
and  never  let  a  pedlar  pass  the  vil- 
lage, if  I  had  a  penny,  without  hav- 
ing a  ballad  or  two  from  him.  As 
for  your  dull  grammars,  and  Greek, 
and  Latin,  ana  stuff,  I  have  always 
hated  them  from  my  youth  upwards, 
and  said,  very  unmistakeably,  I  would 
have  none  of  them. 

This  I  proved  pretty  clearly  at  the 
tg^  oC  thirteen,  wuen  my  aunt  Biddy 
&Bdy*8  lesacy  of  lOO/.  came  in  to 
mammai  wno  thought  to  employ  the 
sum  on  my  education,  and  sent  me  to 
Doctor  Tobias  Tickler's  famous  aca- 
demy at  Ballywhacket — Backwhack- 
it,  as  my  unde  used  to  call  it.  But 
u  weeks  after  I  had  been  consigned 
to  his  revopence,  I  suddenly  made  my 
appearance  aeain  at  Castle  Brady, 
having  walked  forty  miles  from  the 
pdioDs  place,  having  left  the  doctor 
in  a  state  near  upon  apoplexy.  The 
£Mt  was,  that  at  taw,  prison -bars,  or 
boxinf  ,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  but  could  not  be  brought  to 
excel  in  the  classics;  and  after  moving 
been  flogged  seven  times  without  its 
domg  me  the  least  good  in  my  Latin, 
I  reiased  to  submit  altogether  (find- 
ing it  useless)  to  an  eighth  appli- 
catioQ  of  the  rod.  *'  Try  some  otner 
'Way,  rir,"  said  I,  when  he  was  for 
horaeine  me  once  more ;  but  he 
^ouldin;  whereon,  and  to  defend 
myaeli^  I  flung  a  slate  at  him,  and 
kaodied  down  a  Scotch  usher  with  a 


leaden  inkstand.  All  the  lads  hur- 
raed at  this,  and  some  of  the  ser- 
vants wanted  to  stop  me,  but,  taking 
out  a  laree  clasp-kmfe  that  my  cousin 
Nora  had  ^ven  me,  I  swore  I  would 
plunge  it  mto  the  waistcoat  of  the 
first  man  who  dared  to  balk  me,  and, 
i' faith,  they  let  me  pass  on.  I  slept 
that  night  twenty  miles  off  Bally- 
whacket, at  the  house  of  a  cottier, 
who  gave  me  potatoes  and  milk,  and  to 
whom  I  gave  a  hundred  guineas  after, 
when  I  came  to  visit  Ireland  in  my 
days  of  greatness.  I  wish  I  had  the 
money  now.  But  what's  the  use  of 
regret  ?  I  have  had  many  a  harder 
bed  than  that  I  shall  sleep  on  to- 
night, and  many  a  scantier  meal  than 
honest  Phil  Murphy  gave  me  on  the 
evening  I  ran  away  from  school.  So 
six  weeks  was  all  the  schooling  I 
ever  got.  And  I  say  this  to  let 
parents  know  the  value  of  it,  for 
though  I  have  met  more  learned 
bookworms  in  the  world,  especially 
a  CTeat  hulking,  clumsy,  blear-eyed 
old  doctor,  whom  the^r  called  John- 
son, and  who  lived  in  a  court  off 
Fleet  Street,  in  London,  yet  I  pretty 
soon  silenced  him  in  an  argument, 

St  Button's  Coffeehouse),  and  in 
at,  and  in  poetry,  and  in  what  I 
call  natural  philosophy,  or  the  science 
of  life,  and  m  riding,  music,  leaping, 
the  small  sword,  the  knowledge  of  a 
horse,  or  a  main  of  cocks,  and  the 
manners  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  man  of  fashion,  I  may  say 
for  myself  that  Redmond  Barry  has 
seldom  found  his  equal.  ^  Sir,  said 
I  to  Mr.  Johnson,  on  the  occasion  I 
allude  to— he  was  accompanied  by 
a  Mr.  Buswell  of  Scotland,  and  I  was 
presented  to  the  club  by  a  Mr.  Gold- 
smith, a  countryman  of  my  own, — 
"  Sir,"  said  I,  in  reply  to  the  school- 
master's great  thundering  quotation 
in  Greek,  "  you  fancy  you  know  a 
great  deal  more  than  me,  because 
you  quote  your  ArvftotU  and  your 
Pluto,  but  can  you  tell  me  wnich 
horse  will  win  at  Epsom  Downs 
next  week  ? — Can  you  run  six  miles 
without  breathing  ? — Can  you  shoot 
the  ace  of  spades  ten  times  without 
missinffP  If  so,  talk  about  Aristotle 
and  Phito  to  me." 

"  D'ye  knaw  who  ye 're  speaking 
to?"  roared  out  the  Scotch  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Buswell,  at  this. 

"Hold  your  tongue,  Mr.  Boswell ," 
said  the  old  schoolmaster.    "  I  had 
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no  right  to  brag  of  my  Greek  to  the 
gentleman,  and  ne  has  answered  me 
very  well." 

"Doctor,"  says  I,  looking  wag- 
gishly at  him,  "  do  you  know  ever  a 
rh3rme  for  Arisiode  f " 

"Port,  if  you  plaise,"  says  Mr. 
Groldsmith,  laughing.  And  we  had 
six  rhymes  for  Aristotle  before  we 
left  the  coffeehouse  that  eveninfc^ 
It  became  a  regular  joke  afterwards 
when  I  told  the  story,  and  at  Whitens, 
or  the  Cocoa-tree,  you  would  hear 
the  wags  say,  "  Waiter,  bring  one  of 
Captain  Barry's  rhymes  for  Aris- 
totle I"  Once,  when  I  was  in  li<juor 
at  the  latter  place,  Dick  Shendan 
called  me  a  great  Staggerite,  a  joke 
which  I  could  never  understand. 
But  I  am  wandering  from  my  story, 
and  must  get  back  to  home,  and 
dear  old  Ireland  again. 

I  have  made  ao^uaintance  with  the 
best  in  the  land  since,  and  my  man- 
ners are  such,  I  have  said,  as  to  make 
me  the  equal  of  them  all ;  and,  per- 
haps, you  will  wonder  how  a  country 
boy,  as  I  was,  educated  amongst  Irish 
squires,  and-  their  dependants  of  the 
stable  and  farm,  should  arrive  at 
possessing  such  elegant  manners  as  I 
was  indisputably  allowed  to  have.  I 
had,  the  fact  is,  a  very  valuable  in- 
structor in  the  person  of  an  old  game- 
keeper, who  had  served  the  French 
king  at  Fontenoy,  and  who  taught 
me  the  dances,  and  customs,  and  a 
smattering  of  the  language  of  that 
country,  with  the  use  of  the  sword, 
both  small  and  broad.  Many  and 
many  a  long  mile  I  have  trudged  by 
his  side  as  a  lad,  he  telling  me  won- 
derfnl  stories  of  the  French  king, 
and  the  Irish  brigade,  and  Marshal 
Saxe,  and  the  opera  -  dancers ;  he 
knew  my  uncle,  too,  the  Chevalier 
Borgne,  and,  indeed,  had  a  thousand 
accomplishments  which  he  taught  me 
in  secret.  I  never  knew  a  man  like 
him  for  making  or  throwing  a  fly, 
for  physicking  a  horse,  or  breaking, 
or  choosing  one ;  he  taught  me  manly 
sports,  from  birds'-nestmg  upwards, 
and  I  always  shall  consider  Phil 
Purcell  as  the  very  best  tutor  I 
could  have  had.  His  fault  was  drink, 
but  for  that  I  have  always  had  a 
blind  eye;  and  he  hated  my  cousin 
Mick  like  poison,  but  I  could  excuse 
him  that  too. 

With  Phil,  and  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, I  was  a  more  accompliSied  man 


than  either  of  my  oonnns;  and  I 
think  Nature  had  been,  also,  more 
bountiful  to  roe  in  the  matter  of  per- 
son. Some  of  the  Castle  Brady  giiis 
(as  you  shall  hear  presently)  adored 
me.  At  fair  and  races  many  of 
the  prettiest  lasses  preset  said  thc^ 
would  like  to  have  me  for  their 
bachelor,  and  yet,  somehow,  it  must 
be  confessed,  I  was  not  popular. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  knew 
I  was  bitter  poor ;  and  I  think,  per- 
haps, it  was  my  good  mother's  fault 
that  I  was  bitter  proud  too.  I  had  a 
habit  of  boasting  in  company  of  my 
birth,  and  splendour  of  my  carriages, 
gardens,  cellars,  and  domestics,  and 
this  before  people  who  were  perfiactW 
aware  of  my  real  circumstances,  it 
it  was  boys,  and  they  ventured  to 
sneer,  I  would  beat  them,  or  die  for 
it ;  and  many*s  the  time  IVe  been 
brought  home  well-nigh  killed  by 
one  or  more  of  them,  on  what,  wb^ 
my  mother  asked  me,  I  would  say 
was  "  a  family  quarrel."  "  Supoort 
your  name  with  your  blood.  Beady, 
my  boy,"  would  that  saint  say,  wiu 
4hd  tears  in  her  eyes ;  and  so  would 
she  herself  have  done  with  her  voice, 
ay,  and  her  teeth  and  nails. 

Thus,  at  fifteen,  there  was  scarce  a 
lad  of  twenty,  for  half-a-dozen  miles 
round,  that  I  had  not  beat  for  one 
cause  or  other.  There  were  the 
vicar's  two  sons  of  Castle  Brady — ^in 
course  I  could  not  associate  with  such 
beggariv  brats  as  them,  and  many  a 
battle  did  we  have  as  to  who  should 
take  the  wall  in  Brady's  town ;  there 
was  Pat  Lurgan,  the  blacksmith's 
son,  who  had  the  better  of  me  four 
times  before  we  came  to  the  crowning 
fight;  when  I  overcame  him ;  and  -I 
could  mention  a  score  more  of  my 
deeds  of  prowess  in  that  way,  but 
that  fisticuff  facts  are  dull  sul^ects 
to  talk  of,  and  to  discuss  before  high- 
bred gentlemen  and  ladies. 

However,  there  is  another  subject, 
ladies,  on  which  I  must  discourse, 
and  thai  is  never  out  of  place.  Day 
and  night  you  like  to  near  of  it; 
young  and  old,  you  dream  and  think 
of  it.  Handsome  and  ugly  (and, 
faith,  before  fifly,  I  never  saw  such  a 
thing  as  a  plam  woman),  it's  the 
subject  next  to  the  hearts  of  all  of  ^ou ; 
and  I  think  you  g^uess  my  nddle 
without  more  trouble.  Love!  sure 
the  word  is  formed  on  purpose  out  of 
the  prettiest,  soft  vowels  and  eonson- 
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aots  in  the  language,  and  he  or  she 
who  does  not  care  to  read  about  it  is 
not  worth  a  fig  to  m  j  thinking. 

It  may  possibly  be  becoming  for 
hdies  to  fall  in  love  only  once  in 
thdr  lives — riz.  with  the  happy  in- 
diridnal  on  whom  their  hands  are 
bestowed : — ^it  may,  I  say,  be  possibly 
becoming  and  yirtuous  in  tnem  to 
bring  yirgin  hearts  to  St.  Creorge's, 
Hanover  Square;  and  it  is  certain 
thtt  the  jealous,  greedy,  selfish  sultan, 
llaa,  would  so  confine  their  affections, 
if  be  could,  nor  allow  them  to  think 
nd  feel  until  such  time  as  he  chooses 
to  Kiect  them  as  objects  of  his  favour. 
But,  for  his  own  part,  man,  the  whis- 
kered lord  and  master,  is  by  no  means 
80  squeamish,  as  every  man  of  toler- 
able sensibilities  will  aver  who  reads 
tbia,  and  will  take  the  trouble  of 
computing  how  many  times  from  his 
earhest  youth  up  to  the  perusal  of 
this  sentence,  he  has  given  way  to 
the  tender  passion. 

Can  any  man  lay  his  hand  upon 
bis  waistcoat  and  conscientiously  say, 
**  Until  I  saw  the  present  Mrs.  Jones, 
I  never  was  in  love  in  my  life  ?"  Can 
any  man  say  so  ?  He  is  a  poor  crea- 
ture if  he  can ;  and  I  nmke  no  doubt 
be  has  had  at  least  forty  first-loves 
ante  he  began  to  be  capable  of  ad- 
miring at  alL  As  for  the  ladies— 
them,  of  course,  I  put  out  of  the 
qoesdou, — they  are  fresh,  no  doubt : 
they  never  fau  in  love  until  mamma 
tells  them  that  Mr.  So-and-So  is  an 
amiable  young  man,  and  in  every 
^  ehgible;  they  never  flirt  with 
Captain  Smith  at  a  ball ;  and  sigh  as 
wy  lie  at  home  in  bed,  and  tnink 
ym  a  charming,  dashing  fellow  he 
»;  they  never  near  the  young  cu- 
ntte  read  his  sermon  so  sweetly,  and 
diink  how  pale  and  interesting  he 
looks,  and  how  lonely  he  must  feel 
in  his  curacy-house,  and  what  a  no- 
ble work  it  would  be  to  share  the 
*plitude,  and  soothe  the  pains,  and 
listen  to  the  delightful  doctrine,  of  so 
excellent  a  man ;  they  never  think 
<^  attaching  themselves  to  any  mortal 
ucept  their  brother,  until  he  brings 
liome  a  young  friend  from  college, 
^  says,  "  MaiT,  Tom  Atkinson  Si- 
mires  you  hugely,  and  is  heir  to  two 
tbousuul  a-year  r*  They  never  be- 
gin the  attack,  as  I  have  heard ;  but 
their  yoang  hearts  wait  like  so  many 
^^rtroses,  to  be  attacked  and  carried 
•fter  a  prc^per  period  of  siege — by 


blockade,  or  by  bribery,  or  by  capitu- 
lation, or  by  fiery  esctuade. 

Whilst  ladies  persist  in  maintain- 
ing the  strictly  defensive  condition, 
men  must  naturally,  as  it  were,  take 
the  opposite  line,  that  of  attack; 
otherwise,  if  both  parties  held  aloof, 
there  would  be  no  more  marriages; 
and  the  two  hosts  would  die  in 
^eir  respective  inaction,  without  ever 
ebming  to  a  battle.  Thus  it  is  evi- 
dent tnat  as  the  ladies  ¥dll  not,  the 
men  must  take  the  offensive.  I,  for 
my  part,  have  made  in  the  course  of 
my  life,  at  least  a  score  of  chivalrous 
attacks  upon  several  strongly  fortified 
hearts.  Sometimes  I  began  my  works 
too  late  in  the  season,  and  winter 
suddenly  came  and  rendered  farther 
labours  impossible ;  sometimes  I  have 
attacked  the  breach  madly,  sword  in 
hand,  and  have  been  plunged  vio- 
lently from  the  scalinff-ladder  into 
the  ditch ;  sometimes  I  have  made  a 
decent  lod^ent  in  the  place,  when 
— bang !  blows  up  a  mine,  and  I  am 
scattered  to  the  deuce !  and  scMuetimes 
when  I  have  been  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  citadel^ — ah,  that  I  should  say 
it! — a  sudden  panic  has  struck  me, 
and  I  have  run  like  the  British  out 
of  Carthagena!  One  grows  tired 
after  a  while  of  such  perpetual  ac- 
tivity. Is  it  not  time  that  the  ladies 
should  take  an  innings  ?  Let  us  wi- 
dowers and  bachelors  form  an  asso- 
ciation to  declare,  that  for  the  next 
hundred  years  we  will  make  love  no 
longer.  Let  the  young  women  come 
and  make  love  to  us ;  let  them  write 
us  verses ;  let  them  ask  us  to  dance, 
get  us  ices  and  cups  of  tea,  and  help 
us  on  with  our  doaks  at  the  hall- 
door  ;  and  if  they  are  eligible,  we 
may  perhaps  be  induced  to  yield  and 
say,  "La,  Miss  Hopkins — I  really 
never — I  am  so  agitated — ask  papa.^** 

My  day  is  over,  however ;  my  race 
is  run,  and  the  above  hint  is  only 
thrown  out  for  those  who  shall  come 
after  me.  But  in  the  matter  of  love 
I  shewed  my  genius  early ;  and  if  in 
afler  times  I  achieved,  as  shall  be 
shevm,  vast  and  signal  victories  over 
the  fair  sex,  this  fact  only  proves  nay 
merit  and  courage  the  more ;  for  in 
my  first  affair  I  was  woefully  unsuc- 

Ah!  that  first  affair,  how  well  one 
remembers  it !  What  a  noble  disco- 
very it  is  that  the  boy  makes  when 
he  finds  himself  actually  and  truly 
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in  love  with  some  one !  What  a  de- 
licious, magnificent  secret  it  is  that  he 
carries  about  with  him!  My  first 
love  was  like  my  first  gold  watch  (an 
elegant  French  gold  repeater).  I 
used  to  go  into  comers,  and  contem- 
plate and  gloat  over  my  treasure ;  to 
take  it  to  bed  with  me,  and  lay  it 
under  my  pillow  of  nights,  and  wake 
of  mornings  with  the  happy  con- 
sciousness that  it  was  there.  What 
a  chan^  does  that  blessed  first  love 
make  m  a  lad!  You  fall  in  love, 
say  of  a  Sunday ;  a  young  woman'at 
church  modestly  hands,  you  the 
psalm-book,  and  blushes  and  droops 
dovm  her  eyes,  as  she  tremulously 
sings  the  Old  Hundredth.  By  the 
time  the  music  is  done,  you  have 
passed  over  into  a  new  state  of  ex- 
istence, and  your  childhood  lies  far 
away  from  you.  It  was  only  on  Sa- 
turday that  you  had  made  a  party 
for  cricket,  and  were  longing  for 
Monday  to  be  a  fine  day.  It  was  but 
last  Fnday,  Heaven  bless  us!  that 
you  and  Harry  Hunter  had  been  ex- 
amining curiously  a  certain  apple- 
tree  in  Farmer  Smith's  orchard,  and 
had  settled  (after  knocking  do\Tn 
one  of  the  fhiits  with  a  stone,  and 
trying  each  of  you  a  slice  of  it)  that 
the  apples  would  be  ripe  in*  about  a 
fortniffht,  and  the  tree  in  a  fit  state 
for  robbing.  Psha!  is  it  possible 
that  only  tnree  days  since  you  had 
an  ambition  for  robbing  orchards,  . 
and  looked  forward  to  tne  pleasure 
of  hidinff  a  store  of  the  stolen  pip- 
pins under  your  bed  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  setting  up  of  three  yellow 
stumps  upon  a  meadow,  and  the  dex- 
terous knocking  down  of  them, 
should  have  been  the  chief  ambition 
of  your  life  ?  There  lies  the  cricket- 
ball,  which  you  greased  carefully 
over  night ;  before  ^ing  to  church 
even,  yon  looked  at  it  to  examine  its 
condition,  and  I  believe  spent  the 
best  part  of  the  half-hour  during  ser- 
mon m  the  morning  in  cutting  a  pair  * 
of  bales  for  the  wickets.  Evening- 
service  is  oy^r.  Fanny  Edwards  and 
her  mother  have  slowly  strolled  home 
over  the  fields  to  tea;  and  as  you 
pass  by  Smith's  apple-tree,  you  blush 
to  think  that  you  could  ever  have  . 
had  a  longing  for  the  silly  green  cod- 
lins  shining  among  the  leaves,  and 
put  away  your  wicket-sticks  in  a 
ra^re.  And  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?    You  and  Fanny  have  been 


holding  on  by  one  hymn-book ;  you 
have  done  it  any  time  these  six 
years ;  but  what  made  her  blush  and 
you  tremble  so  this  time?  She  is 
eight  years  older  than  you  (that  fol- 
lows, of  course) ;  and  if  there  was  a 
humiliation  for  you  in  the  world 
some  few  months  back,  it  was  to  be 
obliged  to  walk  with  her.  You  cried 
for  rage  one  day  when  she  gave  you 
a  kiss,  and  called  you  a  pretty  little 
boy;  after  dinner,  when  you  were 
told  by  your  papa  to  walk  ofi^  to  the 
ladies,  you  sat  m  the  very  farthest 
comer  of  the  room  away  from  her,  or 
passed  the  evening  with  the  gardea* 
er's  boy,  or  with  Tom  in  the  stables, 
or  with  making  ducks  and  drakes  on 
the  ponds, — any  how  rather  than 
with  Fanny  Edwards,  whom  you 
abominated  next  to  the  schoolmaster. 

What  a  change  now! — ah,  gods, 
what  a  royal  change !  How  different 
is  Fanny  Edwards !  What  has  hap- 
pened to  her  that  she  has  become  an 
angel  since  yesterday,  or  what  strange 
enchantment  has  fallen  upon  you, 
that  she  should^eem  like  one  ?  Shall 
we  go  on  in  this  strain,  and  discourse 
through  this  entire  chapter  upon  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  love,  and 
its  influences  upon  the  youthful  bo- 
som? No  no!  such  things  had  best 
be  thought  about,  not  spoken  of.  Let 
any  man  who  has  a  mind  to  do  so 
fall  back  in  his  chair,  dropping  the 
book  out  of  his  hand  —  fall  back 
into  his  chair,  and  call  back  the 
sleeping  sweet  reminiscences  of  his 
early  love- days,  long  before  he  ever 
saw  Mrs.  Jones.  She,  good  woman, 
has  sent  down  half-a-dozen  times  al- 
ready to  say  that  tea  is  waiting.  Ne- 
ver mind ;  sit  still,  Jones,  and  dream 
on.  Call  back  again  that  early,  bril- 
liant, immortal  first  love.  What  mat- 
ters what  the  object  of  it  was  ?  Per- 
haps a  butcher's  daughter  down  the 
village;  perhaps  a  great,  skinny, 
ogling  French  governess;  perhaps  a 
fat,  meek,  fair-haired  clergyman's 
daughter,  that  was  ten  years  older 
than  yourself,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Never  mind  who  it  was :  it  is  not 
of  the  least  consequence.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  nothing  comes  of  a  first 
love ;  and  a  wise  and  lucky  chance  it 
is,  too ;  for  ten  to  one  the  object  of 
it  is  imworthy,  and  the  gratincatiou 
of  it  would  make  a  poor  1^  miserable 
for  life.  And  it  has  always  appeared, 
to  me  that  the  tender  pa^on  in  due 
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gushes  instinctively  out  of  a 
man's  heart ;  and  that  he  loves  as  a 
bird  sinss  or  a  rose  blows,  from  na- 
ture, and  because  he  cannot  help  it. 
As  I  have  read  in  a  Persian  song- 
book,— 

The  zugbtiogale  sings  in  the  garden  : 
p^Aps  it  is  a  princess  who  bears  his 


The  rose  blushes  in  the  parterre :  per- 
haps it  is  gathered  by  the  black  cook, 
who  has  come  to  cut  pot-herbs  for  dinner. 

Fate  sports  with  ns,  my  friends; 
women  have  ruled  us  since  the  days 
of  Adam.  With  this  sentiment  I 
begun,  and  with  it  will  end  my  chap- 
ter. 


Chapter  IT. 


lAv  une1e*s  famQy  consisted  of  ten 
chi}£pen;  who,  as  is  the  custom  in 
iQch  large  families,  were  divided  into 
two  camps,  or  parties ;  the  one  siding 
with  their  mamma,  the  other  taking 
the  part  of  my  uncle  in  all  the  nu- 
meious  quarrels  which  arose  between 
that  gentleman  and  his  lady.  Mrs. 
Brady's  faction  was  headed  by  Mick, 
the  eldest  son,  who  hated  me  so, 
and  disliked  his  father  for  keeping 
him  oat  of  his  property ;  while  Ulick, 
the  second  brother,  was  his  father's 
oim  boy;  and,  in  revenge,  Master 
Mick  was  desperately  afrSd  of  him. 
I  need  not  mention  the  ^rls'  names ; 
I  had  plague  enough  with  them  in 
after-life.  Heaven  knows ;  and  one  of 
them  was  the  cause  of  all  my  early 
troubles ;  this  was  (though  to  bie 
sure  all  her  sisters  denied  it)  the 
belle  of  the  family.  Miss  Honoria 
Brady  by  name, — the  remembrance 
of  whom  inspired  all  those  remarks 
eonoeming  love,  with  which  I  finished 
off  the  foregoing  chapter,  and  which 
I  hope  all  fair  ^oung  ladies  and 
youths  entering  life  have  well  con- 
adered. 

She  said  she  was  only  nineteen  at 
the  time;  but  I  could  read  the  fly- 
leaf in  the  family-bible  as  well  as  an- 
other (it  was  one  of  the  three  books 
which,  with  the  backgammon-board, 
formed  my  uncle's  library),  and  know 
that  she  vras  bom  in  the  year  '37, 
■nd  christened  by  Dr.  Swift,  dean  of 
St.  Patrick's,  Dublin :  hence  she  was 
three -and -twenty  years  old  at  the 
time  she  and  I  were  so  much  to- 
gether. 

When  I  come  to  think  about  her 
BOW,  I  know  she  never  could  have 
been  handsome;  for  her  figure  was 
nUierof  the  fattest,  and  her  mouth 
of  the  widest ;  she  was  freckled  over 
Mke  a  partridge's  egg^  and  her  hair 
m  the  colour  of  a  certain  vegetable 
^fiadi  we  eat  with  boiled  beef,  to  use 
Ac  mildest  term.  Often  and  often 
.  a^  dear  mother  make  these 


remarks  concerning  her ;  but  I  did 
not  believe  them  then,  and  somehow 
had  gotten  to  think  Honoria  an  an- 
gelical being  far  above  all  the  other 
angeb  of  her  sex. 

And  as  we  know  very  well  that  a 
lady  who  is  skilled  in  dancing  or 
sinking  never  can  perfect  herself 
without  a  deal  of  study  in  private, 
and  that  the  song  or  the  minuet 
which  are  performed  with  so  much 

fraceful  ease  in  the  assembly-room 
ave  not  been  acquired  but  with  vast 
labour  and  perseverance  in  private ; 
so  it  is  with  the  dear  creatures  who 
are  skilled  in  coauetting.  Honoria,  for 
instance,  was  always  practising,  and 
she  would  take  poor  me  to  rehearse 
her  accomplishment  upon;  or  the 
exciseman,  when  he  came  his  rounds, 
or  the  steward,  or  the  poor  curate, 
or  the  young  apothecary's  lad  from 
Brady's  Town,  whom  I  recollect 
beating  once  for  that  very  reason. 
If  he  IS  alive  now  I  make  him  my 
apologies.  Poor  fellow !  as  if  it  was 
his  fault  that  he  should  be  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  one  of  the  greatest 
coquettes  (considering  her  obscure 
life  and  rustic  breeding)  in  the  world. 
If  the  truth  must  be  told,  and 
every  word  of  this  narrative  of  my 
life  is  of  the  most  sacred  veracity, 
my  passion  for  Nora  began  in  a  very 
vulgar  and  unromantic  way.  I  did 
not  save  her  life ;  on  the  contrary,  I 
once  very  nearly  killed  her,  as  you 
shall  hear.  I  did  not  behold  her  by 
moonlight  playing  on  the  guitar,  or 
rescue  her  irom  the  hands  of  ruffians, 
as  Alfonso  does  Lindamira  in  the 
novel ;  but  one  day  after  dinner  at 
Brady's  Town  in  summer,  going  into 
the  garden  to  pull  ^oose^rries  for 
my  dessert,  and  thinking  only  of 
gooseberries,  I  pledge  my  honour,  I 
came  upon  Miss  Nora  and  one  of  her 
sisters,  with  whom  she  was  friends 
at  the  time,  who  were  both  engaged 
in  the  very  same  amusement. 

"  What's  the  Latin  for  gooseberry, 
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Redmond  ?*"  says  she.  She  was  always 
"  poking  her  fun,"  as  the  Irish  phrase 
it. 

**  I  know  th^  Latin  for  goose," 
says  I. 

"  And  what's  that  P"  cries  Miss 
Mysie,  as  pert  as  a  peacock. 

"  Bo  to  you !"  says  I  (for  I  had 
never  a  want  of  wit)  ;  and  so  we  fell 
to  work  at  the  gooseberry  -  bush, 
laughing  and  talking  as  happy  as 
might  b^.  In  the  course  of  our  di- 
version Nora  managed  to  scratch  her 
arm,  and  it  bled,  and  she  screamed, 
and  it  was  mighty  round  and  white, 
and  I  tied  it  up,  and  I  believe  was 
permitted  to  kiss  her  hand;  and 
though  it  was  as  big  and  pudgy  a 
hand  as  ever  you  saw,  yet  I  thought 
the  favour  the  most  ravishing  one 
that  was  ever  conferred  upon  me, 
and  went  home  in  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  young  lad  described  in 
the  last  chapter. 

I  was  much  too  simple  a  fellow 
to  disguise  any  sentiment  I  chanced 
.to  feel  in  those  days;  and  not  one 
of  the  light  Castle  Brady  ^Is  but 
was  soon  aware  of  my  passion,  and 
joked  and  complimented  Nora  about 
her  bachelor. 

The  torments  of  jealousy  the  cruel 
coquette  made  me  endure  were  hor- 
rible. Sometimes  she  would  treat 
me  as  a  child,  sometimes  as  a  man. 
She  would  always  leave  me  if  ever 
there  came  a  stranger  to  the  house. 

"For  after  ail,  Redmond,"  she 
would  say,  "you  are  but  fifteen,  and 
you  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world ;" 
at  which  I  womd  swear  that  I  would 
become  the  greatest  hero  ever  known 
out  of  Ireland,  and  vow  that  before 
I  was  twenty  I  would  have  money 
enough  to  purchase  an  estate  six 
times  as  big  as  Castle  Brady,  All 
which  vain  promises,  of  course,  I 
did  not  keep ;  but  I  make  no  doubt 
they  influenced  me  in  my  very  early 
life,  and  caused  me  to  do  those  great 
actions  for  which  I  have  been  cele- 
brated, and  which  shall  be  narrated 
presently  in  order. 

I  must  tell  one  of  them,  just  that 
my  dear  young  ladv  readers  may 
know  what  sort  of  a  fellow  Redmond 
Barry  was,  and  what  a  courage  and 
undaunted  passion  he  had.  I  question 
whether  any  of  the  jenny-jessamies 
of  the  present  day  would  do  half  as 
much  in  the  face  of  danger. 

About  this  time  it  must  be  pre- 


mised the  United  Kingdom  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement  from  the 
threat  generally  credited  of  a  French 
invasion.  The  Pretender  was  said  to 
be  in  high  favour  at  Yersailles,  a 
descent  upon  Ireland  was  especially 
looked  to,  and  the  noblemen  and 
people  of  condition  in  that  and  all 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  shewed 
their  loyalty  by  raising  regiments  of 
horse  and  foot  to  resist  the  invaders. 
Brady's  Town  sent  a  company  to  join 
the  Kilwangan  regiment,  of  which 
Master  Mick  was  the  captain;  and 
we  had  a  letter  from  Master  Ulick 
at  Trinity  Collie,  stating  that  the 
university  had  also  fomaed  a  r^- 
ment,  in  which  he  had  the  honour  to 
be  a  corporal.  How  I  envied  them 
both  I  especially  that  odious  Mick, 
as  I  saw  him  in  his  laced  scarlet  coat 
with  a  riband  in  his  hat  march  off 
at  the  head  of  his  men.  He,  the  poor 
spiritless  creature,  was  a  captain,  and 
I  nothing, — I,  who  felt  I  had  as  much 
coura&e  as  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
himself  and  felt,  too,  that  a  red 
jacket  would  mightily  become  me ! 
My  mother  said  I  was  too  young  to 
jom  the  new  regiment ;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  it  was  she  herself  who  was 
too  poor,  for  the  cost  of  a  new  uniform 
would  have  swallowed  up  half  her 
year's  income,  and  she  would  only 
nave  her  boy  appear  in  a  way  suitable 
to  his  birth,  riding  the  finest  of  racers, 
dressed  in  the  best  of  clothes,  and 
keeping  the  genteelest  of  company. 

Well,  then,  the  whole  country  was 
alive  with  war's  alarums,  the  three 
kingdoms  ringing  with  military 
music,  and  every  man  of  merit  paying 
his  devoirs  at  the  court  of  Bellona, 
whilst  poor  I  was  obliged  to  stay  at 
home  in  my  fustian  jacket  and  sigh 
for  fame  in  secret.  Mr.  Mick  came 
to  and  fro  from  the  re^ient,  and 
brought  numerous  of  his  comrades 
with  him.  Their  costume  and  swag- 
gering airs  filled  me  with  grief,  and 
Miss  Nora's  unvarying  attentions  to 
them  served  to  make  me  half  wild. 
No  one,  however,  thought  of  at- 
tributing this  sadness  to  the  young 
lady's  score,  but  rather  to  my  disap- 
pointment at  not  being  allowed  to 
join  the  militant  profession. 

Once  the  ofiScers  of  the  Fendbles 
gave  a  grand  ball  at  Kilwangan,  to 
which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all  the 
ladies  of  Castle  Brady  (and  a  pretty- 
ugly  coachftdl  they  were)  were  m- 
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Tked.  I  knew  to  what  tortures  the 
o&OQM  little  flirt  of  a  Nora  would 
pot  me  with  her  eternal  coquetries 
with  the  officGTB,  and  refused  for  a 
long  time  to  be  one  of  the  party  to 
tbe  ball.  But  she  had  a  way  of 
conqQenog  me,  against  which  aU  re- 
astanee  of  mine  was'  in  rain.  She 
Tovdl  that  riding  in  the  coach  al- 
vsysmsde her  ilL  ^^  And  how  can  I 
go  to  the  baU,*"  said  she,  ^  unless  you 
take  me  on  D^aisy  behind  you  on  the 
pillioDr'  Daisy  was  a  good  blood 
Bare  of  my  nucleus,  and  to  such  a 
pzopontionl  could  not  for  my  soul 
aay  no ;  so  we  rode  in  safety  to  Kil- 
waogan,  and  I  felt  myself  as  proud  as 
sQj  prince  when  she  promised  to 
dmee  a  country-dance  with  me. 

When  the  dance  was  ended,  the 
little  unmte^  flirt  informed  me 
that  she  had  quite  forgotten  her  en- 
gigement,  and  actually  danced  the 
Bet  with  an  Englishman  I  I  haye  en- 
dored  torments  in  my  life,  but  none 
like  that.  She  tried  to  make  up  for 
ber  neglect,  but  I  would  not  Some 
of  the  prettiest  girls  there  offered  to 
eonsole  me,  for  I  was  the  best  dancer 
in  the  room.  I  made  one  attempt, 
bat  was  too  wretched  to  continue, 
and  BO  remained  alone  all  night  in  a 
state  of  agony.  I  would  haye  played, 
but  I  had  no  money,  only  the  gold 
piece  that  my  mother  bade  me  always 
Keep  in  my  purse  as  a  gentleman 
ehouM.  I  did  not  care  for  drink,  or 
know  the  dreadful  comfort  of  it  in 
those  days ;  but  I  thought  of  killing 
nmelf  fl^  Nora,  and  most  certainly 
of  making  away  with  Captain  Quin ! 

At  last,  and  at  morning,  the  ball 
was  over.  The  rest  of  our  ladies 
went  off  in  the  lumbering,  creaking 
old  coach ;  Daisy  was  brought  out, 
and  Miss  Nora  took  her  place  behind 
me,  which  I  let  her  do  without  a 
a  word.  But  we  were  not  half  a 
mile  OQt  of  town  when  she  began  to 
tiy  with  her  coaxing  and  blandish- 
ments to  dissipate  my  ill-humour. 

*"  Sure  it*s  a  bitter  night,  Kedmond, 
dear,  and  you'll  eatch  cold  without  a 
handkerchief  to  your  nedc."  To  this 
sympathetic  remark  from  the  pillion, 
the  saddle  made  no  reply. 

**  Did  you  and  Miss  Clancy  haye 
a  pleasant  eyening,  Redmond  ?  You 
were  together,  I  saw,  all  night."  To 
thii  the  saddle  only  replied  by  grind- 
ing his  teeth,  and  giying  a  lash  to 
BiMy. 


"  Oh  I  mercy,  you  make  Daisy  rear 
and  throw  me,  you  careless  creature, 
yon ;  and  you  know,  Redmond,  Tm 
so  tunid."  The  pilUon  had  by  this 
got  her  arm  round  the  saddle's  waist, 
and,  perhaps,  gaye  it  the  gentlest 
squeeze  in  the  world. 

^^  I  hate  Miss  Clancy,  you  know  I 
do  I"  answers  the  saddle;  "and  I 
only  danced  with  her  because — be- 
cause —  the  person  with  whom  I 
intended  to  dance  chose  to  be  engaged 
the  whole  night." 

"  Sure  there  were  my  sisters,"  said 
the  pillion,  now  laughing  outright  id 
the  pride  of  her  conscious  superiority ; 
"  and  for  me,  my  dear,  1  had  not 
been  in  the  room  flye  minutes  before 
I  was  engaged  for  eyery  single  set" 

"  Were  you  obliged  to  diance  fiye 
times  with  Captain  Quin?"  said  I; 
and,  oh  I  strange,  delicious  charm  of 
coquetry,  I  do  belieye  Miss  Nora 
Brady  at  twenty-three  years  of  age 
felt  a  pang  of  delight  in  thinking 
that  she  had  so  much  power  oyer  a 
guileless  lad  of  fifteen. 

Of  course  she  replied  that  she  did 
not  care  a  fig  for  Captain  Quin ;  that 
he  danced  prettily,  to  be  sure,  and 
was  a  pleasant  rattle  of  a  man ;  that 
he  looked  well  in  his  regimentals, 
too ;  and  if  he  chose  to  ask  her  to 
dance,  how  could  she  refuse  him  ? 

"  But  you  refused  me,  Nora." 

"  Oh !  I  can  dance  with  you  any 
day,"  answered  Miss  Nora,  with  a 
toM  of  her  head ;  and  to  dance  with 
your  cousin  at  a  ball,  looks  as  if  you 
could  find  no  other  partner.  Besides," 
said  Nora — ^and^this  was  a  cruel,  un- 
kind cut,  which  shewed  what  a  power 
she  had  over  me,  and  how  mercilessly 
she  used  it, — "  besides,  Redmond, 
Captain  Quin's  a  man,  and  you  are 
only  a  boy  I" 

"  If  eyer  I  meet  him  again,"  I 
roared  out  with  an  oath,  "  you  shall 
see  which  is  the  best  man  of  the  two. 
I'll  fight  him  vrith  sword  or  with 

Sistol,  captain  as  he  is.  A  man,  in- 
eed !  I'll  fight  any  man — eyery 
man!  Didn't  I  stand  up  to  Mick 
Brady  when  I  yras  eleyen  years  old  ? 
— Didn't  I  beat  Tom  Sulliyan,  the 
great  hulking  brute,  who  is  nineteen  ? 
— Didn't  I  do  for  the  French  usher  ? 
Oh,  Nora,  it's  cruel  of  you  to  sneer 
at  me  so ! " 

But  Nora  whs  in  the  sneering  mood 
that  night,  and  pursued  her  sarcasms, 
and  pointed  out  that  Captain  Quin 
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was  already  known  as  a  valiant  sol- 
dier (famous  as  a  man  of  fashion 
in  London),  and  that  it  was  mighty 
well  of  Redmond  to  talk  and  boast 
of  beating  ushers,  and  iarmers*  boys, 
but  to  fight  an  Englishman  was  a 
yery  different  matter. 

Then  she  fell  to  talk  of  the  in- 
Tasion,  and  of  military  matters  in 
general,  of  King  Frederick  (who  was 
called,  in  those  days,  the  Protestant 
hero— apt  title  I),  of  Monsieur  Thu- 
rot  and  his  fleet,  of  Monsieur  Con- 
flans  and  his  squadron,  of  Minorca, 
how  it  was  attacked,  and  where  it 
was,  and  both  agreed  it  must  be  in 
America,  and  ho^  the  French  might 
be  soundly  beaten  there. 

I  sighed  after  a  while  (for  I  was 
b^^ninff  to  melt),  and  said  how 
much  I  longed  to  be  a  soldier ;  on 
which  Nora  recurred  to  her  infallible, 
**  Ah  I  now,  would  you  leave  me, 
then?  But,  sure,  you're  not  big 
enough  for  any  thing  more  than  a 
little  drummer."  To  which  I  re- 
plied, by  swearing  that  a  soldier  I 
would  be,  and  a  general  too. 

As  we  were  clmtterinff  in  this  silly 
way,  we  came  to  a  place  that  has 
ever  since  gone  by  the  name  of  Red- 
mond's Leap  Bridge.  It  was  an  old 
high  bridge,  over  a  stream  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  rocky,  and  as  the 
mare  Daisy  with  her  double  load  was 
crossing  this  bridge.  Miss  Nora,  giv- 
ing a  loose  to  her  imagination,  and 
stul  harping  on  the  military  theme 

g  would  lay  a  wager  that  she  was 
inkii^  of  Captain  Quin),  Miss  Nora 
said,  "  Suppose,  now,  Redmond,  you, 
who  are  such  a  hero,  was  passing 
over  the  bridjze,  and  the  inimy  on 
the  other  side?" 

"I'd  draw  my  sword,  and  cut  my 
way  through  them." 

"  What,  with  me  on  the  pillion  ? 
Would  you  kill  poor  me?"  (This 
young  lady  was  perpetually  speaking 
of  "poor  me!") 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  teU  you  what  I'd 
do.  I'd  jump  Daisy  into  the  river, 
and  swim  you  both  across,  where  no 
enemy  coiud  follow  us." 

**  Jump  twenty  feet !  you  wouldn't 
dare  to  do  any  such  thing  on  Daisy. 
There's  the  captain's  horse.  Black 
George,  I've  heard  say  that  Captain 
Qui ^ 

She  never  finished  the  word,  for, 
maddened  by  the  continual  recur- 
rence of  that  odious  monosyllable,  I 


shouted  to  her  to  "  hold  tight  by  my 
waist,"  and,  giving  I^isy  the  spur, 
in  a  minute  sprung  with  Nora  over 
the  parapet  into  the  deeper  water 
below.  I  don't  know  why  now,  whe- 
ther it  was  I  wanted  to  drovm  myself 
and  Nora,  or  to  perform  an  act  that 
even  Captain  Qum  should  crane  at, 
or  whether  I  fancied  that  the  enemy 
actually  was  in  front  of  us,  I  can  t 
tell  now;  but  over  I  went.  The 
horse  sunk  over  his  head,  the  girl 
screamed  as  she  sunk,  and  screamed 
as  she  rose,  and  I  landed  her,  half 
fainting,  on  the  shore,  where  we  were 
soon  found  by  my  uncle's  people,  who 
returned  on  hearing  the  screams.  I 
went  home,  and  was  ill  speedily  of  a 
fever,  which  kept  me  to  my  bed  for 
six  weeks,  and  I  quitted  my  couch 
prodigiously  increased  in  stature,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  still  more  violently 
in  love  than  I  had  been  even  before. 

At  the  coDunencement  of  my  ill- 
ness. Miss  Nora  had  been  pretty  con- 
stant in  her  attendance  at  my  bed- 
side, forgetting,  for  the  sake  of  me, 
the  quarrel  between  my  mother  and 
her  family,  which  my  good  mother 
was  likevrise  pleased,  in  the  most 
Christian  manner,  to  forget.  And, 
let  me  tell  you,  it  was  no  small  mark 
of  goodness  in  a  woman  of  her  haughty 
disposition,  who,  as  a  rule,  never  for- 
gave any  body,  for  my  aake  to  give 
up  her  hostility  to  Miss  Brady,  and 
to  receive  her  kindly.  For,  like  a 
mad  boy  as  I  was,  it  was  Nora  I  was 
always  raving  about  and  asking  for ; 
I  would  only  accept  medicines  from 
her  hand,  ana  would  look  rudely  and 
sulkily  upon  the  good  mother,  who 
loved  me  better  than  any  thing  else 
in  the  world,  and  gave  up  even  her 
favourite  habits,  and  proper  and  be- 
coming jealousies,  to  make  me  happy. 

As  I  got  well,  I  saw  that  Nora's 
visits  beoime  daily  more  rare:  "Why 
don't  she  come  ?  I  would  say,  pee- 
vishly, a  dozen  times  in  the  day ;  in 
reply  to  which  query,  Mrs.  Barry 
would  be  obliged  to  make  the  best 
excuses  she  could  find, — such  as  that 
Nora  had  sprained  her  ankle,  or  that 
they  had  quarrelled  together,  or  some 
other  answer  to  sootne  me.  And 
many  a  time  has  the  good  soul  left 
me  to  go  and  break  her  heart  in  her 
own  room  alone,  and  come  back  with 
a  smiling  &ce,  so  that  I  should  know 
nothing  of  her  mortification.  Nor, 
indeed,  did  I  take  much  pams  to 
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uttrtaiD  it;  nor  should  I,  I  fear, 
hiTc  been  very  ninch  touched  even 
had  I  discovered  it,  for  the  com- 
oenoement  of  manhood,  I  think,  is 
the  period  of  our  extremest  selfish- 
ness. "We  get  such  a  desire  then  to 
take  wing,  and  leave  the  parent-nest, 
tlttt  no  tears,  entreaties,  or  feehngs 
of  affection,  will  counterbalance  this 
OTcrpowering  longing  after  independ- 
ence. She  must  have  been  very  sad, 
thit  poor  mother  of  mine — Heaven 
be  good  to  her! — at  that  period  of 
mv  life ;  and  has  often  told  me  since 
wnat  a  pang  of  the  heart  it  was  to 
ber  to  see  sdl  her  care  and  affection 
of  years  forgotten  by  me  in  a  minute, 
and  for  the  sake  of  a  little,  heartless 
jflt,who  was  only  playing  with  me 
while  she  could  get  no  better  suitor. 
For  the  fact  is,  that,  during  the  last 
four  weeks  of  my  illness,  no  other 
thin  Captain  Quin  was  staying  at 
Castle  Brady,  and  making  love  to 
Mi»  Xora  in  form ;  and  my  mother 
(Hd  not  dare  to  break  this  news  to 
me,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  Nora 
henelf  kept  it  a  secret.  It  was  only 
by  chance  that  I  discovered  it. 

Shall  I  tell  you  how  ?  The  minx 
had  been  to  see  me  one  day,  as  I  sat 
up  m  my  bed,  convalescent,  and  was 


in  such  high  spirits,  and  so  gracious 
and  kind  to  me,  that  my  heart  poured 
over  with  joy  and  gladness,  and  I  had 
even  for  my  poor  mother  a  kind  word 
and  a  kiss  that  morning.  I  felt  my- 
self so  well  that  I  ate  up  a  whole 
chicken,  and  promised  my  uncle,  who 
had  come  to  see  me,  to  be  ready, 
against  partridge-shooting,  to  accom- 
panv  him,  as  my  custom  was. 

The  next  day  but  one  was  a  Sun- 
day, and  I  had  a  project  for  that  day 
which  I  determined  to  reahse,  in  spite 
of  all  the  doctor's  and  mv  mother's 
injtmctions,  which  were  that  I  was 
on  no  account  to  leave  the  house, 
for  the  fresh  air  would  be  the  death 
of  me. 

Well,  I  lay  wondrous  quiet,  com- 
posing a  copy  of  verses,  the  first  I 
ever  made  in  my  life,  and  I  give  them 
here  spelt  as  I  spelt  them  in  those 
days  wnen  I  knew  no  better.  And 
though  they  are  not  so  polished  and 
elegant  as  "  Ardelia,  ease  a  Love-sick 
Swain;"  and,  "When  Sol  bedecks 
the  Daisied  Mead ;"  and  other  lyrical 
effusions  of  mine  which  obtained  me 
so  much  reputation  in  after-life,  I 
still  think  them  pretty  good  for  a 
humble  lad  of  fifteen ; — 


THE  BOSE  OF  FLORA. 

Sent  by  a  Yotmg  Gentleman  of  Quality  to  MUs  Br — %,  of  C-^sUe  Br-^dy, 

On  Brady's  tower  there  grows  a  flower, 

It  is  the  loveliest  flower  that  blows, — 
At  Castle  Brady  there  lives  a  lady, 

(And  how  I  love  her  no  one  knows) ; 
Her  name  is  Nora,  and  the  goddess  Flora 

Presents  her  with  this  blooming  rose. 

"  O  Lady  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 

"  I've  many  a  ricn  and  bright  parterre ; 
In  Brady's  towers  there's  seven  more  flowers, 

But  you're  the  feirest  lady  there  : 
Not  all  the  county,  nor  Ireland's  bounty, 

Can  projuice  a  treasure  that's  half  so  fair !" 

What  cheek  is  redder  ?  sure  roses  fed  her ! 

Her  hair  is  maregolds,  and  her  eye  of  blew 
Beneath  her  eyelid,  is  like  the  vi'let. 

That  darkly  glistens  with  gentle  jew ! 
The  lily's  nature  is  not  surely  whiter 

Than  Nora's  neck  is, — and  her  arrums  too.  ^ 

"  Come,  gentle  Nora,"  says  the  goddess  Flora, 

"  My  dearest  creature,  take  my  advice, 
There  is  a  poet,  full  well  you  know  it, 

Who  spends  his  life-time  in  heavy  sighs, — 
Young  Redmond  Barry,  'tis  him  you'll  niarry^  QqOqIc 

If  rhyme  and  raisin  you'd  choose  likewise.    ^  o  _ 
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On  Sunday,  no  sooner  was  my 
mother  gone  to  church,  than  I  sum- 
moned rlul  the  Talet,  and  insisted 
upon  his  producing  my  best  suit,  in 
imich  I  arrayed  myself  (although  I 
found  that  I  had  shot  up  so  in  my 
illness  that  the  old  dress  was  woefidly 
too  small  for  me),  and,  with  my 
notable  copy  of  verses  in  my  hand, 
ran  down  towards  Castle  Braay,  bent 
upon  beholding  my  beauty.  The 
au"  was  so  fresh  and  bright,  and  the 
birds  sang  so  loud  amicSt  the  green 
trees,  that  I  felt  more  elated  than  I 
had  been  for  months  before,  and 
sprung  down  the  avenue  (my  uncle 
had  cut  down  every  stick  of  the  trees, 
by  the  way)  as  brisk  as  a  voimg  fawn. 
My  heart  began  to  thump  as  I 
mounted  the  grass-grown  steps  of  the 
terrace,  and  mssed  in  by  the  rickety 
hall-door.  The  master  and  mistress 
were  at  church,  Mr.  Screw,  the  but- 
ler, told  me,  after  giving  a  start  back 
at  seeing  my  altered  appearance,  and 
gaunt,  lean  figure,  and  so  were  six  of 
3ie  young  laSes. 

"  Was  Miss  Nora  one  ?  **  I  asked. 

"  No,  Miss  Nora  was  not  one,*' 
said  Mi,  Screw,  assuming  a  very 
puzzled,  and  yet  knowing  look. 

"  AVhere  was  she  ?"  To  this  ques- 
tion he  answered,  or  rather  made  be- 
lieve to  answer,  with  usual  Irish 
ingenuity,  and  left  me  to  settle  whe- 
ther she  was  gone  to  Kilwangan  on 
the  pillion  behind  her  brother,  or 
whetner  she  and  her  sister  had  gone 
for  a  walk,  or  whether  she  was  ul  in 
her  room ;  and  while  I  was  settling 
this  query  Mr.  Screw  left  me  ab- 
ruptly. 

t  rushed  away  to  the  back  court 
where  the  Castle  Brady  stables  stand, 
and  there  I  found  a  dragoon  whist- 
ling the  "Roast  Beef  of  Old  Eng- 
land," as  he  cleaned  down  a  cavalry 
horse.  "  Whose  horse,  fellow,  is 
that?"  cried  I.  "Feller,  indeed!" 
replied  the  Englishman ;  "  the  horse 
belongs  to  my  captain,  and  he*s  a 
better /c/fer  nor  you  any  day." 

I  did  not  stop  to  break  lus  bones, 
as  I  would  on  another  occasion,  for 
a  horrible  suspense  had  come  across 
me,  and  I  made  for  the  garden  as 
quickly  as  I  could. 

I  knew  somehow  what  I  should 
see  there.  I  saw  Captain  Quin  and 
Nora  pacing  the  alley  together.  Her 
arm  was  under  his,  and  the  scoundrel 
was  fondling  and  squeeezing  the  little 


hand  which  lay  closely  nestling 
against  his  odious  waistcoat.  Some 
distance  beyond  them  was  Captain 
Fagan  of  tne  Kilwangan  r^ment, 
who  was  paying  court  to  Nora*s 
sister  Mysie. 

I  am  not  a&aid  of  any  man  or 
ghost ;  but  as  I  saw  that  sight  my 
knees  fell  a-trembling  violently  un- 
der me,  and  such  a  sickness  came 
over  me,  that  I  was  fain  to  sink  down 
on  the  grass  by  a  tree  against  which 
I  leaned,  and  lost  almost  all  con- 
sciousness for  a  minute  or  two ;  then 
I  gathered  mjwlf  up,  and,  advancing 
towards  the  couple  on  the  walk, 
loosened  the  blade  of  the  little  silver- 
hilted  hanger  I  always  wore  in  its 
scabbard ;  for  I  was  resolved  to  pass 
it  through  the  body  of  the  delin- 
quents, and  spit  them  like  two  pi- 
geons. I  don't  tell  what  feelings  else 
besides  those  of  rage  were  passing 
through  my  mind,  what  bitter  blanS 
disappointment,  what  mad  wild  des- 
pair, what  a  sensation  as  if  the  whole 
world  was  tumbling  from  under 
me:  I  make  no  doubt  that  my 
reader  hath  been  jilted  by  the  ladies 
many  times,  and  so  bid  him  recall 
his  own  sensations  when  the  shock 
first  fell  upon  him. 

"  No,  Norelia,"  said  the  captain 
(for  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times 
for  lovers  to  call  themselves  by  the 
most  romantic  names  out  of  novels), 
"  except  for  you  and  four  others,  I 
vow  before  all  the  gods,  my  heart 
has  never  felt  the  soft  flame ! 

"Ah!  you  men,  you  men,  Eu- 
geniol"  sflod  she  (the  beast's  name 
was  John),  "  your  passion  is  not 
equal  to  ours.  We  are  like — like 
some  plant  Fve  read  of — we  bear 
but  one  flower,  and  then  we  die !" 

"  Do  you  mean  you  never  felt  an 
inclination  for  anoUier?"  said  Cap- 
tain Quin. 

"  Never,  my  Eugenio,  but  for  thee ! 
How  can  you  ask  a  blushing  nymph 
such  a  question  ?" 

"  Darling  Norelia !"  said  he,  raising 
his  hand  to  her  lips. 

I  had  a  knot  of  cherry-coloured 
ribands,  which  she  had  given  me  out 
of  her  breast,  and  which  somehow  I 
always  wore  upon  me.  I  pulled  these 
out  of  my  lK)som  and  flung  themi 
in  Captain  Quin's  fiu^,  and  rushed  j 
out  with  my  little  sword  drawn* 
shrieking,  "  Sne's  a  Har— she's  a  liar. 
Captain  Quin!    Draw,  sir,  and  de» 
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&iid  joiirsel£  if  you  are  a  man !"  and 
vith  tb^e  words  leaped  at  the  mem* 
ster  and  collared  him,  while  Nora 
jiiA  the  air  echo  with  her  screams ; 
al  the  soond  of  which  the  other 
captain  and  Mysie  hastened  up. 

Although  I  sprung  up  like  a 
weed  in  my  illness,  and  was  now 
uasiy  attamed  to  my  full  growth  of 
Bx  f^  yet  I  was  but  a  lam  by  the 
^  of  the  enormous  English  captain, 
wbo  had  calves  and  shoulders  such 
as  no  chairman  at  Bath  ever  boasted. 
He  turned  very  red,  and  then  ex- 
ceediDgiy  r«de  at  my  attack  upon 
him,  and  supped  back  and  dutcned 
at  his  sword — when  Nora,  in  an 
agcmy  of  terror,  flung  herself  round 
hiXB,  screaming,  ^^Eugenio!  Captain 
Qnin,  for  Heaven's  sake  spare  the 
diild— he  is  but  an  infant  T 

"And  ought  to  be  whipped  for  his 
impadeuce,  said  the  captain;  "but 
i^rer  fear.  Miss  Brady,  I  shall  not 
tondi  him;  your  favourite  is  safe 
frwn  me."  So  saying,  he  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  the  bunch  of 
ribands  which  I  had  flung  at  Nora*s 
fe^  and  hamling  it  to  her,  said  in  a 
sarcastic  tone,  "When  ladies  make 
presents  to  gentlemen,  it  is  time  for 
u<*fr  gentlemen  to  retire." 

**G&)d  heavens,  QuinT  cried  the 
giii ;  **  he  is  but  a  boy.'* 

"Pm  a  man,"  roared  J,  "  and  will 
prove  it" 

**  And  don't 
my  parrot 

give  a  bit  of  riband  to  my 
consm?" 

**  Yon  are  peribctly  welcome,  miss," 
continued  tne  captain,  "as  many 
jarda  as  you  like." 

"  Monster  r  exclaimed  the  dear 
girl ;  "  your  father  was  a  tailor,  and 
you  are  always  thinking  of  the  shop, 
but  m  have  my  revenge,  I  will! 
Ealdy,  will  you  see  me  insulted?" 

"Indeed,  Miss  Nora,"  says  I,  "I 
intend  to  have  his  blood  as  sure  as  my 
name's  Redmond." 

"m  send  for  the  usher  to  cane 
you,  little  boy,"  said  the  captain,  re- 
gsuning  his  self-possession;  "but  as 
for  yon,  miss,  I  nave  the  honour  to 
^rah  you  a  good  day." 

He  took  off"  his  hat  with  much 
ceremony,  and  made  a  low  cot^^,  and 
was  just  widking  off,  when  Mick,  my 
coonn,  came  up,  whose  ear  had  like- 
wise been  ca      tt  by  the  scream. 


the  matter  here  ?'*  says  Mick ;  "  Nora 
in  tears,  Redmond's  ghost  here  with 
his  sword  drawn,  and  you  making  a 
bow?" 

"I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr. 
Brady,"  said  the  Englishman;  I 
have  had  enough  of  Miss  Nora  here 
and  your  Irish  ways.  I  ain't  used  to 
'em,  sir." 

"Well,  well!  what  is  it?"  said 
Mick,  good-humouredly,  (for  he  owed 
Quin  a  great  deal  of  money  as  it 
turned  out) ;  "  we'll  make  you  used 
to  our  ways,  or  adopt  English  ones." 

"  It's  not  the  EngDsh  way  for  ladies 
to  have  two  lovers,  (the  "  Henglish 
way,"  the  captain  called  it),  and  so, 
Mr.  Brady,  I'll  thank  you  to  pay  me 
the  sum  you  owe  me,  and  I  resign 
all  claims  to  this  young  lady.  If  she 
has  a  fency  for  school-boys,  let  her 
take  *em,  sir." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh !  Quin,  you  are 
joking,"  said  Mick. 

"  I  never  was  more  in  earnest,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"By  Heaven,  then,  look  to  yourself," 
shouted  Mick.  "  Infamous  seducer  I 
infernal  deceiver! — ^you  come  and 
wind  your  toils  round  this  sufferinff 
angel  here — you-  win  her  heart  and 
leave  her — and  fancy  her  brother 
won't  defend  her  ?  Draw  this  minute, 
you  slave !  and  let  me  cut  the  kicked 
heart  out  of  your  body !" 

"This  is  regular  assassination," 
said  Quin,  starting  back;  "there's 
two  on  'era  on  me  at  once.  Fagan, 
you  won't  let  'em  murder  me  ?" 

"Faith!"  said  Captain  Fagan,  who 
seemed  mightily  amused,  "you  may 
settle  your  own  quarrel,  Captain 
Quin ;  and  coming  over  to  me,  whis- 
pered, "At  him  again,  you  little 
fellow." 

"  As  long  as  Mr.  Quin  withdraws 
his  claim,"  said  I,  "  I,  of  course,  do 
not  interfere." 

"  I  do,  sir, — I  do,"  said  Mr.  Quin, 
more  and  more  flustered 

"  Then  defend  yourself  like  a  man, 
— curse  you!"  erica  Mick  again .  "  My- 
sie, lead  thispoor  victim  away — Red- 
mond and  Fagan  will  see  fair  play 
between  us." 

"Well  now — I  don't — give  me 
time — Tm  puzzled — I — ^I  don't  know 
which  way  to  look." 

"  Like  the  donkey  betwixt  the  two 
bundles  of  hay,"  said  Mr.  Fagan, 
dryly,  "and  there's  pretty  pickmgt 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  BYTHINIA. 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  was  travelling  in 
Asia  Minor  with  a  friend  during  a 
summer  of  extraordinary  beauty; 
and,  attracted  by  the  picturesque 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  capital 
of  Bythinia,  we  resolved  to  make  it 
our  head-quarters  for  a  time,  in  order 
that  we  might  thoroughly  explore 
the  surrounding  country.  We  were 
the  only  Franks  in  the  city;  for  I 
am  speaking  of  a  period  when  no 
Britisn  consul  had  yet  been  appointed 
to  the  station,  and  when  the  consular 
duties  were  performed  by  a  Greek 
chemist,  whoge  name  has  escaped  me, 
but  who,  I  well  remember,  officiated 
in  the  same  capacity  for  no  less  than 
five  different  powers. 

There  was  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
independence  connected  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  temporary  emanci- 
pation from  the  conventional  tram- 
mels of  hyper-civilisation;  a  half- 
vagabond  and  half-proud  conscious- 
ness of  self-reliance  and  self-sufficing 
strength ;  and,  coiipled  with  this,  we 
had  the  bluest  of  all  blue  heavens 
above  our  heads ;  Nature  in  all  her 
stern  and  in  all  her  smiling  varieties 
spread  about  us  on  every  side,  youth 
bounding  in  our  pulses,  and  novelty 
bracing  our  energies  to  action. 

The  city  of  Broussa  was  soon  ex- 
plored, its  grey  old  walls  visited,  its 
convents  and  mosques  examined,  and 
its  khans  and  ba^rs  explored  from 
end  to  end.  We  had  galloped  oter 
the  plain  in  all  directions,  rousing 
the  lazy  buffiUoes  from  their  bed  of 
mire  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  by 
which  it  is  intersected,  scaring  the 
cranes  in  their  fishing  avocations, 
trampling  the  land-turtles  upon  our 
path,  and  bringing  down  scores  of 
the  red-legged  partridges  which  rose 
on  all  sides  m  enormous  coveys.  We 
had  bathed  in  the  hot-springs  of  the 
romantic  village  of  Tzekerghe,  dined 
al  fresco  with  a  party  of  Bohemian 
gipsies,  and  danced  with  them  to  the 
music  of  their  rude  but  melodious 
guitars,  and,  in  short,  exhausted  all 
the  usual  means  of  amusement  open 
to  foreigners  and  strangers.  The 
city,  as  a  city,  offered  little  attraction ; 
its  main  street  reminded  us  of  Chester, 
the  foot-passengers  being  sheltered 
from  the  weather  by  the  projecting 
stories  of  the  houses,  supported  by 


heavy  beams  of  wood,  and  forming  a 
covered  way  at  once  gloomy  and 
picturesque.  There,  however,  ter- 
minated the  similarity ;  for  the  tur- 
baned  Turk  and  the  Greek  priest, 
gliding  silently  and  imobtrusively 
along,  extorted  no  comparison  with 
the  male  population  wnich  wc  had 
lefl  behind,  and  still  less  did  the 
muffled  and  shuffling  figures  of  the 
women  who  occasionally  passed  us  by 
remind  us  of  the  light-footed  and 
unveiled  beauties  of  our  own  ancient 
city. 

Demetri,  our  courier  and  factotum, 
was  a  perfect  treasure,  when  we  could 
restrain  him  from  pledging  healths 
in  Cyprus  wine  and  raki;  no  easy 
matter  where  he  could  obtain  either 
in  exchange  for  a  detailed  account  of 
all  our  proceedings,  in  which  bis 
inquisitive  and  garrulous  countrymen 
took  imexampled  and  untiring  in- 
terest, heightened,  no  doubt,  by  the 
rare  advent  of  Europeans  in  their 
city. 

In  return,  however,  for  putting 
the  whole  population.  Christian  and 
Infidel,  in  possession  of  the  state  of 
our  personal  affairs,  in  so  far  as  bis 
own  knowledge,  conferred  or  acquired, 
enabled  him  to  do  so,  he  was  equally 
ready  to  be  communicative  to  our- 
selves ;  and,  at  the  termination  of  a 
fortnight,  there  was  not  a  pretty  gjirl 
in  Broussa  or  its  neighbourhood  with 
whose  "  birth,  parent^e,  and  educa- 
tion," we  were  not  per&ctly  familiar; 
and,  as  objects  of  picturesque  interest 
b^an  to  fail  in  their  novelty,  we 
amused  ourselves,  while  speculating 
on  our  departure  further  east,  in 
looking  more  attentively  at  the 
casements  of  the  Greek  houses  than 
wc  had  hitherto  done.  The  Turkish 
lattices  were,  of  course,  a  scaled  book ; 
for  although  now  and  then  we  could 
distinguish  the  flutter  of  white  dra- 
pery, and  sometimes  even  (as  we 
fancied)  the  outline  of  a  still  whiter 
hand,  we  were  aware  that  they  would 
reveal  nothing  more  through  their 
jealous  bars;  but,  no  such  impedi- 
ments existing  at  the  windows  of  the 
rayahs,  my  companion  was  soon 
fathoms  deep  in  love  with  a  young 
Greek  lady,  and  our  departure  was, 
at  his  request,  deferred  sine  die. 

Nothing  could  be  more  convenipt 
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ior  the  opening  of  a  flirtation,  for  the 
garden-terrace  of  her  &ther*s  house 
extezMkd  in  front  of  the  windows  of 
OQT  principal  apartments,  and  Frank 
soon  ccmtnred  to  establish  a  senti- 
meotal  acquaintance  through  the 
medimn  of  a  pair  of  fine  Irish  eyes, 
and  all  the  bouquets  to  be  purchased 
in  Brouasa.  The  lady,  on  her  side, 
appeared  to  be  neither  unconscious 
aor  indif^rent  to  the  evident  ad- 
niradon  of  which  she  wsa  the  object ; 
aad  it  would,  perhaps,  have  been 
^raoge  had  she  railed  to  welcome  his 
kmKe,  forming,  as  he  assuredly  did, 
a  itdlmig  contrast  to  the  individuals 
bj  whom  she  was  habitually  ap- 
proached. 

We  soon  ascertained  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest 
merdiants  in  the  dty,  who  spent  his 
time  between  his  warehouses,  his 
mulberry-groves,  and  the  Greek  con- 
rent  in  the  adjoining  street ;  while, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  his  ordinary 
aod  most  cherished  guests  were  the 
iomates  of  that  establishment — un- 
ckanly,  lounging,  ill  -  aonditioned 
peiHfflages,  by  no  means  calculated 
to  attract  either  the  eye  or  the  heart 
of  a  young  beauty. 

And  a  beauty  she  certainly  was, 
tbat  same  Anastasia,  with  her  long- 
eut,  almond-shaped  eyes,  of  the  most 
bright  and  dazzling  black  that  ever 
bewildered  and  burned  up  —  I  was 
going  to  say,  the  heart ;  but  I  correct 
myself  and  write  the  Uver,  of  a  ro- 
inantic  traveUer;  imd  I  make  the 
amendment  because  I  feel  convinced 
that  the  old  Ijatin  poets  were  right, 
and  that  the  seat  of  love  is  in  reality 
the  Kver,  and  not  the  heart.  The  man 
wbo  labours  under  what  is  called  the 
"tender  passion**  loses  his  appetite, 
becomes  bilious  and  giddy,  prone  to 
sudden  chills  and  heats,  an  irregular 
.and  violent  pulsation,  inflammatory 
fever,  tossing,  restlessness,  and  great 
!umety  and  anguish,  and  at  times  is 
e?en  afflicted  with  shooting  pauis, 
altboogh  this  last  and  desperate  symp- 
tom can  only  grow  out  of  determined 
opposition  or  resolute  rivalry.  Now 
we  appeal  to  any  liberal-minded 
nader — and  we  Imow  that  all  ours 
are  such  —  whether  these  are  not 
Urer-pains,  with  which  the  poor  in- 
Qooeot  heart  has  nothing  whatever 
^^  f  For  even  in  the  article  of  in- 
cfCMHl,  p  ~     '    L  it  only  acts  as  the 


the  body,  and  is  hurried  in  its  move- 
ments by  the  unnatural  pressure  upon 
the  other  works. 

Heart  or  liver,  however,  be  it  which 
it  might,  one  or  the  other  was  de- 
cidedly, as  I  have  already  hiuted, 
both  bewildered  and  burnt  up  in  the 
instance  of  my  fellow-pilgrim;  nor 
was  it  surprising  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  for  to  the  dark  almond- 
shaped  ejes  of  Anastasia  were  added 
a  high  K>rehead,  a  delicate  straight 
nose,  lips  like  a  pomegranate  bud,  a 
dimple  in  her  small  well-rounded 
chin  which  a  pastoral  poet  would 
have  made  the  theme  ot  a  score  of 
stanzas ;  glistening  black  hair,  which, 
when  unwreathed  from  about  the 
little  scarlet  fez  that  she  wore  co- 
quettishly  on  the  side  of  her  small 
head,  would  have  fallen  to  her  feet  ; 
limbs  like  a  nymph,  and  the  voice  of 
a  syren: 

Now  I  take  credit  to  myself  for 
this  detailed  and  impartial  account  of 
another  man's  mistress ;  for  although 
I  considered  Anastasia  as  lovely  a 
little  feiry  as  could  gladden  the  sight 
of  humanity,  I  here  seriously  aver,  on 
the  honour  of  an  Oxonian  and  a  tra- 
veller, that  I  was  never  in  love  with 
her  myself.  Perhaps  if  I  had  l>een,  as 
she  decidedly  preferred  my  friend,  I 
might  not  have  been  quite  so  gene- 
rous. 

Frank  was  getting  on  in  his  love 
affair  at  a  railroad  pace.  By  dint  of 
presents  to  the  convent,  flattery  to 
the  monks,  and  his  college  Greek 
liberally  bestowed  upon  the  host, 
he  had  soon  gained  access  to  the 
merchant's  house,  and,  within  a  week, 
was  taking  lessons  on  the  guitar  of 
the  merchant's  daughter.  The  said 
lessons  were  so  long,  and  the  scholar 
so  enthusiastic,  that  his  whole  time 
was  absorbed  in  his  new  aud  agree- 
able avocations ;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence as  regarded  myself  very 
speedily  ensued,  tbat  time  hung  for 
several  days  very  heavily  upon  my 
hands ;  for  in  all  my  projects  I  re- 
quired the  co-operation  and  com- 
panionship of  Frank,  while  in  all  his 
own,  Frank  utterly  overlooked  my 
existence ;  aud  thus  I  at  length  found 
it  necessary,  as  I  resolved  not  to 
abandon  my  recreant  fellow-traveller, 
to  create  interests  and  amusements 
totally  independent  of  his  move- 
ments. Digitized  by  GO-QQIc 

ft*ir  ft«Am  Tlmnfisa  he  would  *^ot. 
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nor  was  I  much  surprised  at  his  de- 
termination, as  it  is  not  oflen  in  a 
man^s  life  that  he  can  dream  his  dream 
of  love  amid  scenes  of  beauty,  and 
novelty,  and  enchantment,  beyond 
the  reach  of  envious  and  malicious 
tongues.  For  Frank  in  the  fair  capi- 
tal of  Bythinia  there  was  no  Airs, 
(jrundy;  no  opposite  neighbour  at 
No.  22  peering  through  the  blinds 
to  enumerate  his  entrances  and  exits 
at  No.  4 ;  no  anxious  mother  to  re- 
mind him  that  he  had  only  just 
escaped  from  college,  and  must  make 
his  way  in  the  world  before  he  could 
aiford  to  marry  a  wife ;  no  avaricious 
father  to  threaten  him  with  his  sove- 
reign displeasure  and  a  new  shilling, 
as  the  sequel  to  his  family  fortunes 
for  falling  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
might  not,  for  aught  that  the  prodigal 
son  knew  of  the  matter,  inherit  even 
a  corresponding  property.  All  was 
smooth,  and  bright,  and  pleasant,  nor 
did  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  throw 
any  shadow  over  so  sunny  a  path. 
I  was  his  associate,  but  I  had  never 
undertaken  to  become  his  mentor; 
we  had  a  common  purse,  on  which 
his  new  pursuit  was  far  from  making 
any  considerable  inroads;  we  were 
running  over  the  world  for  amuse- 
ment, and  were  accountable  to  no 
one,  so  long  as  we  interfered  with 
none  save  each  other ;  in  short,  Frank 
had  every  right  to  fall  in  love  if  he 
saw  fit  so  to  do,  and  he  had  done  it. 
On  my  part  expostulation  would  have 
been  both  idle  and  impertinent,  so  I 
forbore  to  offer  any,  and  made  up  my 
mind  to  the  worst. 

As  sailors  whistle  for  a  wind,  so 
did  I  whistle  as  I  paced  up  and  down 
a  wide-panelled  apartment,  surround- 
ed on  three  sides  by  a  low  divan,  and 
with  the  centre  of  the  floor  occupied 
by  a  small  table  which  constituted  all 
its  furniture,  in  search  of  an  available 
idea  regarding  my  future  movements. 
The  conviction  had  come  upon  me 
that  I  had  no  resource  save  in  myself 
until  the  Anastasian  fever  should 
have  passed  by ;  and,  accordingly,  I 
resolved  that  tne  said  resource  should 
fiufBce,  and  that  I  would  be,  if  such 
a  thing  were  possible,  sufficient  to 
myself.  This  point  once  settled,  I 
warned  Demetn  to  rouse  me  on  the 
following  morning  at  day-break,  and, 
after  taking  a  listless  stroll  about  the 
city  until  a  late  hour,  Went  to  bed 
without  waiting  the  retuni  of  mv 


fHenbd,  where  I  fowot  all  my  per- 
plexities until  the  light  of  a  lamp 
flashed  in  my  eyes,  and  the  yawniDg 
courier  inform^  me  that  a  new  day 
was  conunenced. 

I  sprang  from  the  pillow,  hurried 
forward  my  toilette,  swallowed  a 
biscuit  and  a  glass  of  tokayer,  which 
stood  temptingly  beside  me  on  the 
small  table,  where  the  still  slumber- 
ing Frank  had  left  them  on  the 
previous  night ;  and  having  ordered 
my  horse  and  drawn  on  my  boots,  to 
the  astonishment  of  the  serudjke  and 
Demetri,  announced  my  determina- 
tion to  sally  forth  alone.  The  latter 
gentleman  muttered  something  about 
my  losing  myself,  which  especially 
delighted  me ;  for,  as  I  had  no  par- 
ticular pursuit,  and  was  merely  de- 
laying my  onward  pilgrimage  to 
accommodate  my  love-stncken  c<nn- 
panion,  there  was  nothing  which  I  so 
much  desired  as  an  adventure.  What 
is  a  man's  life  without  the  episodes 
which  are  introduced  into  it  by  ac- 
cident ?  A  platitude  —  a  formless, 
colourless  vaste  of  breath  and  motion 
—  a  mere  drift  upcm  the  ocean  of 
humanity;  and  even  the  opposition 
of  Demetri  made  me  look  forward 
with  greater  zest  to  my  solitary  gal- 
lop. 

In  Ave  minutes  my  horse  was  at 
the  door ;  but,  before  I  start,  I  may 
as  well  describe  to  such  of  my  readers 
(few  tiiough  they  probably  will  be) 
as  have  not  journeyed  in  the  East,  the 
peculiarities  of  a  Tsttar  horse.  It  is 
the  animal  on  which  the  couriers  of 
the  country  perform  their  rapid  and 
difficult  journeys ;  its  endurance  of 
fatigue  IS  wonderful,  and  it  will 
reamly  accept  the  coarsest  food  when 
on  the  road;  half  broke  and  ill- 
groomed,  it  is  subject  to  none  of  those 
contingencies  which  frequently  dis- 
able a  more  deUcately  nurtured  ani- 
mal. The  Tdtar  horse  is,  however, 
by  no  means  unsightly :  he  is  small ; 
indeed,  nine  times  out  often,  scarcely 
two  removes  from  a  pony;  but 
clean-limbed  and  broad-chested,  with 
a  remarkably  well-formed  head  and 
wide  nostrils.  Let  him  go,  and  he 
will  go  like  the  wind ;  the  difficulty 
frequently  is  to  mount  him  when  he 
does  not  recognise  his  rider.  His 
mouth  is  hfod,  from  the  early  and 
constant  use  of  the  sharp  and  heavy 
hit  common  to  the  country;  ana* 
when  michecked.   he   sweens 
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like  a  wild  animal,  leaping  over  every 
mpediment;  and,  sinking  bis  head 
apoQ  hif  chest,  scours  on  until  he  is 
ott^ly  exhausted,  with  his  long  taiL 
itreaming  in  the  wind,  and  his  motley 
Mcontrements  glancing  in  the  light. 
Every  Tatar  horse  ridden  by  a  native 
omes  a  charm  against  the  Evil  Eye, 
wfakh  conssts  of  a  few  blue  beads,  or 
tilbating  tassel  of  the  same  colour; 
las  bfow-band  and  breeching  being 
ekborately  ornamented  with  smaU 
cowries,  and  his  saddle-cloth  gay  with 
ttfnisfaed  embroidery. 

The  animal  which  I  had  secured 
kt  ray  own  use  during  my  sojourn 
It  Broassa,  and  which  I  subsequently 
puehued,  answered  exactly  to  this 
dncriptioo,  save  as  regarded  its 
Qqnipments  :  there  was  no  tiring  the 
bent  with  such  work  as  I  could  give 
kim;  and  the  light  European  saddle 
tad  bridle,  which  I  substituted  lor 
his  former  gear,  only  rendered  him 
the  more  alert  and  eager. 

We  had,  as  I  have  shewn,  long 
Dtditated  the  ascent  of  Mount  Ol3an« 
n»,  and  the  h^per  -  classical  may 
diipate  as  they  will  the  &ct  of  its  not 
bemg  the  Olympus  of  the  Mjrthology, 
the  veritable  throne  of  Jupiter,  and 
the  rnidoufoCed  headnjuarters  of  tiie 
PtotheoB  ;  it  is,  in  any  case,  no 
miecare  to  attain  its  summit.  Let  it 
lot  be  supposed,  however,  that  be- 
cn»  I  ultmiately  aceompjiished  the 
oadertaking,  I  am  about  to  be  vain- 
glorioos  on  the  subject,  for  I  am  quite 
swue  that  the  Bythinian  Olympus 
ii  not  Mont  Blanc;  and  that,  more- 
over, two  ladies  have  achieved  the 
sune  feat.  One,  indeed  (the  wife  of 
Sir  John  Franklin),  slept  for  two 
ni^iti  on  the  erest  of  the  mountam, 
nmmnded  W  Turcoman  Arabs ;  and 
the  other  (Miss  Fardoe)  made  the 
snent  two  months  before  the  usual 
piriod,  when  the  snow  lay  knee-deep 
ma  ^  summit  to  about  one-third 
flC  the  descent. 

As  yet  no  traveller  had  attempted 
Ihs  ezpcdkaon  without  a  guide,  and 
Ae  dearth  of  excitement  under  which 
I«H  then  labouring  determined  me 
■pB  making  the  experiment.  I  ac« 
Wih|^  mounted  my  horse,  and, 
itteuteommunieating  my  intention, 
*lsd  Ins  head  tonmrds  the  city 
tf^  .  booediateiy  bevond  the  bar- 
iHyL^nMsed  a  deep  msse,  filled  bv 
^  ^  "t^eftaowntehi^torrCTits,  whkh 


and  flung  their  flashin|^  waters,  foam- 
ing and  iixithing,  high  into  theair.  I 
then  found  myself  in  a  narrow  path- 
wav,  pierced  through  a  dense  wood 
of  dwu^oaks  and  hazels,  which  clung 
against  the  side  of  the  height,  and 
found  that  I  was  already  commencing 
the  ascent.  Ere  long,  an  abrupt 
turn  in  the  road  suddenly  freed  me 
from  the  trees  which  had  hiUierto 
impeded  my  view  of  the  ^lendid 
landscape  that  I  was  conscious  must 
be  mapped  out  beneath  me ;  and,  after 
scrambling  and  stumbling  among 
masses  of  rock  which  compdled  even 
my  reckless  Bucephalus  to  pick  his 
way,  I  halted  at  the  base  of  the  next 
range  of  hcdghts  to  look  around. 

It  was  still  early  dawn ;  the  misty 
night-garments  of  Nature  were  not 
yet  put  off,  although  the  dew  for  her 
morning  libations  was  spread  over 
every  leaf  and  shrub.  I  was,  in  fact, 
an  intruder  on  her  matutinal  mys- 
teries ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
all  Orientals  as  thev  were,  still  slum- 
bered, and  but  few  even  of  the 
suburban  peasantry  were  yet  astir. 
Such  as  were  ab^ndy  on  the  move 
were  employed  in  driving  before 
them  gangs  of  horses,  mules,  and 
asses,  destined  to  convey  their  ladings 
of  mulberry-boughs  to.  Broussa,  for 
the  supply  of  the  silk- worms  which 
form  t^  staple  commodity  of  the 
neighbourhood ;  while  here  and  there 
might  be  seen  a  few  stragglers, 
armed  with  8<r^thes  and  spades,  on 
their  way  to  the  plantations  of  maize 
and  tobacco. 

The  aspect  of  the  city  from  my 
point  of  pause  was  beautiful.  The 
blending  of  the  white  buildings  with 
the  superb  plantains  which  over- 
shadowed and  intersected  them  in 
every  direction ;  the  majestic  mosque 
of  6ulou-Djame,  whose  marble  wails 
gleamed  out  like  ivory  in  the  mom- 
mg  light ;  the  slender  cypresses  risinff 
at  intervals  into  the  clear  air,  tall  ana 
motionless  like  pillars  of  dark  stone ; 
while  here  and  there  among  the 
branches  of  the  more  flexile  trees 
flashed  out  a  sudden  gleam  of  bright- 
ness as  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun 
struck  against  some  glittering  case- 
ment, combined  to  form  a  most  pic- 
turesque tableau.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  city  I  traced  the  course 
of  the  small  and  shrunken  river 
which  we  had  traversed  on  our  way 
4a  KmiuMo.   itu  Himinished  volume 
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gliding  like  an  azure  thread  over  a 
bottom  of  snow-white  pebbles.  A 
wilderness  of  mulberrv-trees  spread 
far  over  the  plain,  their  rich  and 
heavy  foliage  heaving  voluptuously 
beneath  the  soft  southern  breeze, 
while  the  mighty  prairie  was  bounded 
afar  off  by  a  gigantic  girdle  of  cloud- 
cinctured  mountains.  Herds  of  buffa- 
loes were  lying  idly  upon  the  margin 
of  the  stream,  or  rolling  themselves 
over  luxuriouslv  in  its  pellucid  wa- 
ters ;  storks  and  cranes  were  busy  in 
the  pursuit  of  prey,  and  half-a-dozen 
glonous  covevs  ofpartridges  whirled 
past  me  within  fifty  paces  of  my 
horse's  nose. 

After  indulging  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  contemplation  of  this 
magnificent  panorama,  I  resumed  my 
way,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  couple 
of  hours  of  toil,  anxious,  if  possible,  to 
curtail  the  fatigue  and  tedium  of  the 
ascent,  I  paused  to  reconnoitre.  Koad 
there  was  none,  as  it  will  be  believed, 
in  any  direction,  although  there  was 
no  mistaking  the  torrent  -  scooped 
track  that  had  hitherto  served  me  as 
a  path.  Still  it  struck  me  that  I 
might  find  a  shorter,  even  if  a  some- 
what more  adventurous  way,  and  I 
resolved,  at  all  events,  to  make  the 
attempt.  I  had  just  ^ined  the  first 
elbow  of  the  mountain,  and,  after  a 
few  moments  of  indecision,  I  turned 
my  horse  towards  a  ridge  of  rock, 
about  a  couple  of  feet  in  width,  which 
appeared  to  be  beaten  by  the  feet  of 
sheep.  I  did  not  doubt,  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  would  lead  to 
some  patch  of  upland  communicating 
with  the  ascent  where  I  could  repose 
my  jaded  beast,  and  perhaps  enable 
him  to  browse  for  awhile  upon  the 
mountain  herbage,  while  I  secured 
another  and  a  more  novel  view  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  track 
in  question  leadmg  round  the  face  of 
the  mountain  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  that  which  I  had  hitherto 
travelled.  I  was  aware  that  I  did 
not  increase  the  safety  of  my  exploit 
by  thus  volunteering  an  exploration, 
of  which  I  could  not  necessarily  fore- 
see the  result ;  but  this  very  convic- 
tion determined  me,  and,  despite  a 
little  reluctance  on  the  part  of  my 
more  sensible  steed,  I  at  once  pur- 
sued my  purpose. 

The  ridge,  or  shelf,  along  which 
we  travelled  was  fenced  in  on  one 
side  by  the  mountwn,  which  rose 


almost  perpendicularly  thousands  of 
feet  above  my  head ;  while  beneath 
me,  beyond  its  outer  edge,  was  a 
sheer  precipice,  descending  to  the 
depth  of  the  valley,  from  which  I 
had  been  toiling  upwards  for  two 
weary  hours ;  while,  as  if  to  render 
the  gloomy  abyss  still  more  unin- 
viting, the  hoarse  echoes  of  a  torrent, 
which  was  roaring  and  tumbling 
among  the  scattered  fragments  of 
rock  that  had  been  storm-riven  from 
the  mighty  mass  above,  and  hurled 
into  the  plain  during  countless  cen- 
turies, came  to  the  ear  with  a  disso- 
nance that  seemed  almost  superna- 
tural. The  fabled  bridge  of  El  Sirat, 
over  which  the  Moslem  is  to  pass  to 
his  paradise,  must  be,  I  should  ima- 
gine, about  as  ample  and  convenient 
a  pathway  to  a  spirit,  as  that  proved, 
which  I  vras  now  so  blindly  follovir- 
ing,  to  a  traveller  in  the  flesh. 

As  I  advanced  further  along  the 
ridge,  the  wary  animal  that  I  rode, 
wim  extraordinary  sagacity,  made  a 
point  (Tappm  of  the  rocky  wall  bv 
which  we  were  built  in  on  our  left 
hand,  and  at  each  step  that  he  toc^ 
my  knee  came  in  contact  with  the 
inequahties  of  the  surface.  Thus  we 
proceeded  for  about  four  hundred 
yards,  when,  as  I  chanced  to  cast  my 
eyes  into  the  abyss  beside  me,  the 
horse  suddenly  stopped,  and  ghmdng 
forward,  to  ascertam  the  cause  of  his 
halt,  I  discovered  that  the  shelf 
upon  which  we  stood,  or  rather  hung, 
was  at  that  point  absorbed  in  the 
outline  of  the  mountain,  and  that 
we  could  pass  no  further  save  to  in- 
stant destruction. 

I  am  no  craven ;  but  I  shall  never 
forget  my  sensations  at  that  instant, 
as  I  sat  gazing  down  into  the  gulf 
by  which  I  was  nearly  surrounded, 
speechless  and  motionless,  whUe  my 
horse  remained  equally  passive,  and 
each  seemed  to  have  been  suddenly 
stricken  into  stone.  My  brain  whirled 
— I  could  not  think,  I  could  not 
pray — ^I  was  utterly  powerless,  mind 
and  body.  Human  nelp  there  was 
none — ^tncre  could  be  none ;  and  my 
only  consciousness  was  a  conviction 
that  I  was  wholly  in  the  power  of 
the  equally  jeopardised  animal,  whose 
next  movement  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility,  hurl  me  to  a  horrible  and 
ghastly  death  1      looolp 

For  full  two  miiMtti,^  which  to 
me,  in  such  a  nosition.  aDneared  ta 
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kve  endured  for  as  many  hours,  we 
remained  upon  that  dizzy  point.  The 
siarp  wind  whistled  past  us  as  if  an- 
gered by  a^w  impediment,  the  tor- 
lat  leaped  and  roared  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulf,  and  the  mountain  gaye 
back  its  thunder  in  hollow  murmurs. 
I  scarcely  felt  the  one  or  heard  the 
other;  aul  my  senses  were  concen- 
trated in  vision,  as  with  dilated  eye- 
balls I  glared  downwards  into  the 
awful  depth  that  yawned  beneath  my 
feet  Tne  veins  about  my  temples 
beat  and  throbbed  tumultuously,  and 
mj  bands  lay  clenched  together  upon 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  when  sud- 
denly the  horse,  meeting  no  opposi- 
tkm  from  his  rider  Tfor  in  the  first 
moment  of  horror  I  nad  suffered  the 
rems  to  fdl  upon  his  neck),  turned 
Hke  a  goat  upon  the  narrow  riidge, 
ud  b^n,  with  the  utmost  caution 
iod  precision,  to  retrace  his  steps. 

I  shall  make  no  comment  on 
my  feelings  when  we  once  more 
ttood  in  safety  upon  the  piece  of 
table-land  from  whence  I  had  so  in- 
judiciously diverged;  but  ere  lon^, 
as  I  flung  mysdf  from  my  saddle  m 
the  midst  of  a  patch  oi  soft  fresh 
turf  overshadowed  by  maples  and 
aih-trees,  I  mentally  vowed  to  be- 
come the  owner  of  the  sagacious  ani- 
mal to  which  I  owed  my  escape  from 
1  fate  too  fHghtful  to  look  back  upon 
without  a  shudder.  Having  made 
this  compact  with  myself,  I  gradually 
orercame  the  painful  impression  in- 
duced by  my  late  peril,  and  looked 
around  me  with  considerable  plea- 
sure. 

The  green  nook  on  which  I  found 
mysdf  was  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
aiid  could  not  have  failed  to  excite 
my  admiration  xmder  any  circum- 
rtances;  it  may,  consequently,  be  be- 
bered  that  I  was  keenly  alive  at  that 
moment  to  its  extraordmaiy  loveli- 
ness. I  had  abeady  gained  an  im- 
mense height ;  and  amid  all  that  was 
wild,  and  savage,  and  sterile,  this 
1^  spot  of  verdure  was  hemmed 
in,  as  if  to  force  a  smiling  contrast 
w^  the  sterner  features  of  the  scene. 
I  have  already  said  that  this  **  oasis 
mid  the  waste'*  was  covered  Avith 
iparidmg  turf  and  girdled  bv  forest- 
tmber;  wild  artichokes,  and  violets, 
fioie  aeented  breathings  floated  like 
MOK  upon  the  wind,  were  scat- 
iHBi  ia  efCiT  direetion ;   the  rich 


spiral  leaves  of  deep  green  over  the 
channel  of  a  little  stream,  which 
glided  along  invisibly  beneath  the 
dense  vegetation;  the  small  yellow 
pansy  grew  in  masses  upon  its  banks, 
the  spotted  fox-glove  sprang  up  re- 
gally amid  the  herbage,  the  clinging 
tendrils  of  the  wild  cotton -shrub 
garlanded  the  lower  branches  of  the 
majestic  maples,and  all  nature  laughed 
out  in  beauty  in  that  sunshiny  place. 
One  or  two  slabs  of  rock  of  a  dark 
sandstone  pierced  through  the  velvet 
sward  as  if  to  enhance  its  luxuriance, 
and  innumerable  grashoppers,  as 
green  and  as  bright  as  emeralds,  made 
the  air  vocal  with  their  cheerful 
chirping. 

So  Dalmy  and  beautiM  was 
every  thing  about  me  that  I  felt 
no  inclination  to  quit  mj  quarters, 
and,  while  my  horse  profited  bv  my 
idleness  to  secure  a  hearty  breakfast, 
I  cast  my^self  upon  my  back  on  the 
cool  grass,  with  the  bright  sun  beam- 
ing down  upon  me  from  among  the 
dancing  leaves.  The  pleasant  still- 
ness made  me  drowsy,  for  the  sharp 
song  of  the  grashopper  failed  to  dis- 
turb the  silence,  and  rather  added  to 
the  grateful  monotony  of  the  hour ; 
and  as  I  lay  there  I  insensibly  fell 
into  a  calm  and  delicious  sleep,  from 
which  I  was  ultimately  awakened  by 
the  soimd  of  a  female  voice  singing, 
or  rather  chanting,  a  wild  strain, 
which  rang  out  on  the  clear  air  with 
a  melody  that  for  awhile  blended 
with  the  incoherent  and  romantic 
dream  by  which  my  slumbering 
senses  were  at  that  moment  bewil- 
dered. Gradually,  however,  I  awoke 
to  the  full  perception  of  my  position, 
and,  without  noise,  I  slowly  raised 
myself  upon  my  elbow,  and  looked 
about  me.  My  horse  had  evidently 
strayed  away,  for  he  was  no  where  to 
be  seen ;  but  about  fifty  paces  from 
me,  seated  beneath  an  ash-trcc,  and 
so  placed  that  I  saw  the  whole  con" 
tour  of  her  figure  in  profile,  sat  a  girl 
busily  twirling  a  clumsy  distaff,  and 
singing  as  she  laboured. 

This  apparition  gave  the  last  touch 
of  poetry  to  the  scene.  I  at  once  re- 
cognised by  her  costume  that  she 
was  a  Turcoman  Arab,  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  wild  tribes  which,  during 
the  autumn  months,  drive  their 
herds  of  horses  to  the  scattered  and 
scanty  pastures  of  the  mountain,  and 
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of  those  children  of  the  son  who 
court  his  b:^ams  until  they  seem  to 
catch  a  portion  of  his  fire  upon  their 
high  smooth  brows  and  in  their 
flashing  eyes.  Her  dress  was  pic- 
turesque in  the  extreme,  and  to  an 
eye  which  had  latterly  been  con- 
demned to  pierce  through  the  close 
folds  of  a  muslin  yaskmac^  and  even 
then  to  content  itself  with  a  mere 
guess  at  the  features  that  it  veiled, — 
or,  save  in  a  few  instances  (the  most 
prominent  being  that  of  the  fair 
Anastasia,  and  Aer  smiles  were  turned 
elsewhere),  to  glance  over  faces  as 
coarse  and  ungtunly  as  even  an  ere- 
mite might  look  upon  unmoved, — XhQ 
wild  and  glowing  beauty  of  the  young 
Arab  maiden,  softened,  but  not  con- 
cealed by  the  lon^  and  glossy  braids 
of  her  black  haur,  seemed,  indeed, 
most  exquisite.  Her  striped  haumou 
had  been  cast  off  and  lay  on  the  grass 
beside  her,  and  her  only  attire  was  a 
loose  jacket  of  claret-coloured  cloth, 
with  han^ng  butt(»is  of  filigreed 
silver,  which  was  bound  about  her 
waist  with  a  shawl,  where  it  met  a 
pair  of  loose  trousers  of  gwidily 
flowered  chintz,  which,  descending 
only  to  the  instep,  left  her  Httle  foot 
and  ancle  bare. 

The  day  had  become  sultry,  and, 
deeming  herself  alone,  she  had  un- 
buttoned her  vest,  and  flinging  it 
back  upon  her  shoulders,  had  barol 
her  beautiftdly  moulded  bosom  to 
the  breeze,  while  her  long,  hanging 
sleeves,  open  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist,  displayed  arms  so  symmetri- 
cally moulded  as  to  do  no  disgrace  to 
the  fairy  figure  of  their  po^essor. 
Her  fiice  was  beautiful ! — such  a  face 
as  can  be  seen  but  by  few,  and  then 
only  once  during  a  long  life,  even  in 
those  lands  where  lovelmess  is  deemed 
indigenous,— such  a  face  as  the  poet 
sometimes  pictures  in  his  dreams  and 
strives  in  vain  to  embody  in  his 
wakiiuf  visions, — such  a  face  as  the 
cowled  monk  must  do  dire  penance 
for  but  imagming,  for  even  the  most 
ascetic  recluse  could  never  confound 
that  passionate  and  glowing  loveli- 
ness with  the  calm  grace  of  his  ma- 
donna. I  cannot  catalogue  her  fea- 
tures as  the  novelist  details  the  at- 
tractions of  his  imaginary  heroines, 
for  hers  was  not  a  countenance  on 
which  any  could  look  so  coldly  as  to 
claswfy  its  particular  beauties.  Sufike 
It,  that  never,  either  befora  nr  «inM> 


have  I  seen  ought  in  the  shape  of 
woman  which  could  bear  a  moments 
competition  with  that  bright  daugh- 
ter of  the  wilderness. 

For  a  time  I  did  not  stir  a  limb. 
I  felt  as  though  the  slightest  move- 
ment I  should  make  might  scare 
away  the  beautiful  vision ;  while  she, 
on  her  part,  calmly  pursued  her  avo- 
cation, totally  unconscious  of  m^ 
intrusion  on  her  solitude.  But  this 
state  of  things  could  not  last  The 
flax  upon  her  distaff  was  at  length 
exhausted,  and,  thrusting  the  ball  of 
thread  into  her  girdle,  she  sprang  to 
her  feet  with  a  wild  carol  that  made 
the  very  rocks  ring.  As  if  over- 
joyed at  the  completion  of  her  task, 
she  then  raised  her  arms  above  her 
head  and  clapped  her  little  hands 
together  with  childish  glee  as  she 
bounded  tovrards  the  spot  where  I 
lay;  but  when  her  large. eyes  sud- 
denly rested  on  me  she  shrank  back, 
and  with  instinctive  modesty  drew 
together  the  edges  of  her  vest,  while 
a  deep  blush  burnt  upon  her  brow. 

Would  that  Daguerre,  or  some  of 
his  disciples,  had  been  by  to  immor- 
talise her  at  that  moment !  Fancy 
could  never  conjure  up  such  a  pic- 
ture, and  for  a  few  seconds  we  gazed 
upon  each  other  without  one  effort 
at  escape  on  her  part,  or  at  approach 
on  mine;  but  when,  eventually,  I 
rose  from  my  recumbent  attitude,  she 
sprang  back  sevaial  paces,  like  a 
timid  fawn,  and  then  stood  at  bay.  I 
can  sec  her  now,  her  right  hand  still 
grasping  tl^e  bosom  of  her  vest,  and 
the  other  clenched  closely,  half  in 
fear  and  half  in  defiance;  an  ex- 
pression of  proud  inquiry  in  her  dark 
eye,  and  a  majesty  in  her  whole  de- 
meanour, bom  of  the  wild  freedom 
of  her  mountain  life. 

My  heart  beat  high;  I  dreaded  lest 
she  should  take  ahstrm  and  conceal 
herself  in  the  under-wood  until  ^e 
had  summoned  some  (tf  her  tribe  to 
her  assistance ;  but  I  soon  discovered 
that  curiosity  had  conqua^  her  first 
terror,  and  that  I  had  become  an  ob- 
ject of  speculation,  rather  than  of 
ajf^rehension,  to  this  gazelle  o£  the 
desert.  Satisfied  that  such  was  the 
case,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  approach 
her.  Slowly,  indeed,  and  with  ges- 
tures of  respectful  amity;  but  stiil  I 
did  approw^h,  and  she  shewed  ao  ia- 
elmatk)n  to  escape.     She  evidaitliy 
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tknn,  or  soonied  to  let  me  suspect 
it  In  a  moment  I  was  at  her  tide 
tddressing  her  in  the  vile  liagua 
fnmpi  which  I  had  picked  ap  in  my 
Tanderiogs,  but  which  was,  as  I  soon 
i&coTered,  quite  as  uninteUigible  to 
her  as  low  Dutch  or  my  own  more 
legitimate  mother  •  tongue.  For  a 
time,  moreoTer,  she  was  so  occupied 
in  scanning  my  person  that  she  made 
10  efibrt  to  comprehend  my  words. 
I  was  evidently  the  first  Fruik  with 
Thorn  she  had  ever  come  into  con- 
tact, and  she  could  not  recover  her 
snipriie  at  the  peculiarity  of  my  ap- 
pearance. Accustomed  to  the  ample 
and  flowing  robes  of  the  East,  to  the 
tnrbaned  head,  and  the  bushy  beard, 
and  the  bright  colours  conunon  to 
her  clime  and  country,  there  was  as- 
Kiredly  matter  of  marvel,  and  even 
of  mirths  to  the  young  Arab  in  the 
angular  garments,  the  small  velvet 
cap,  the  snaven  chin,  and  the  sombre 
drapery  of  the  European;  but,  al- 
though I  was  conscious  that  it  nmst  be 
80,  there  was  nothing  in  the  ezpres- 
Non  of  her  &ce  that  approached  either 
to  ridicule  or  contempt.  Her  wonder 
she  had  been  unable  to  suppress,  but 
the  wild  children  of  the  plain  and 
mountain  have  too  much  self-respect 
to  yield  to  puerile  demonstrations, 
and  thus  it  was  wi^out  even  a  quiver 
of  the  lq;>  that  the  untutored  daugh- 
ter of  the  desert  stood  uid  ^azed  uixm 
the  unaccustomed  apparition  which 
liad  BO  suddenly  presented  itself  in 
her  solitude. 

Suddenly  a  thought  aiq)eared  to 
strike  her.  She  glanced  towards  the 
spot  where  I  had  been  lying  and  then 
pointed  to  the  sun;  after  which, 
soaking  a  gesture  that  I  should  re- 
upain  where  I  stood,  she  sprang  away 
like  t  chamois  and  disappwed  among 
the  brushwood.  For  a  few  moments 
I  felt  ahnost  inclined  to  believe  my- 
^  the  sport  of  a  pleasant  dream, 
>nd  the  Arab  girl  the  mere  creation 
of  a  sleeping  faiuy ;  but  as  the  cou- 
pon srew  upon  me  that  I  was  not 
of  a  sufficiently  poetical  temperament 
to  embody,  even  amid  my  slumbers, 
a  creature  so  pre-eminently  beautifUl, 
1  erelong  suffered  my  better  reason 
to  oonvinoe  me  that  I  had  indeed 
looked  upon  a  fellow-mortal,  and 
that  by  the  ud  of  a  slight  exertion  of 
patience  I  might,  and  should,  in  all 
probability,  have  a  second  and  s^ 


better  opportunity  of  apprectatiDg 
her  lovenness. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed,  for  ere 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed  the  maiden 
re-appeared.  She  had  adjusted  her 
dress,  and  I  remarked  that  the  hilt 
of  a  small  yataghan  protruded  from 
amid  the  folds  of  her  girdle.  In  her 
hand  she  bore  a  light  basket  curi- 
ously woven  of  reeds,  containing 
boiled  maize  and  fruitis  which  she 
deposited  at  mv  feet,  and  then,  turn- 
ing towards  the  little  stream  which 
glided  through  the  glen,  she  plunged 
mto  the  limpid  water  a  cup  made 
from  the  dried  rind  of  a  gourd,  and 
brought  it  to  me  sparlding  with 
freshness.  The  simple  hospitality 
was  as  well-timed  as  it  was  welcome ; 
for  although  the  excitement,  first  of 
danger,  and  afterwards  of  admira- 
tion, had  caused  me  for  a  time  to  dis- 
regaid  the  demands  of  appetite,  I 
no  sooner  beheld  the  food  wnich  was 
so  temptingly  spread  before  me  than 
I  was  conscious  that  it  had  been  al- 
ready too  long  delayed.  It  was  with 
prompt  gratitude,  therefore,  that  I 
availed  mj'self  of  the  forethought  of 
the  beautiful  Arab,  who  stood  oeside 
me  dunuff  nnr  repast,  occasionally 
selecting  the  finest  fruits  and  press- 
ing them  upon  me  with  a  graceful 
earnestness  that  enhanced  their  fla- 
vour. 

My  meal  concluded,  I  once  more 
endeavoured  to  establbh  a  conver- 
sation with  my  fair  entertainer; 
and,  although  orally  I  made  not  the 
slightest  progress,  I  soon  found  that 
my  pantomime  was  more  successful, 
and  that,  even  if  I  failed  to  convey 
all  my  meaning  to  the  maiden,  I  at 
least  contrived  to  interest  her  in  my 
attempt.  Gradually,  she  began  to 
take  her  own  share  in  this  wordless 
communion,  and  Cerito  herself  never  , 
surpassed  her  in  either  grace  or  in- ' 
telligcnce  of  gesture.  1  learnt  that 
she  and  her  tribe,  amounting  in  all 
to  twenty  persons,  had  already  so- 
journed three  weeks  upon  the  moun- 
tain, and  that  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  moon,  which  was  now  young, 
they  were  to  move  further  west.  She 
shewed  me  also  that  her  mother  was 
of  the  party,  for  havmg  pointed  to 
hersdf,  and  measured  a  span's  length, 
she  unitated  with  gentle  plsyfldness 
the  action  of  a  woman  lulling  an  in- 
fimt  upon  her  bosom ;  and  then  she 
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gathered  a  tuft  of  the  wild  cotton 
and  pressed  it  against  her  rich  dark 
tresses,  to  intimate  that  her  parent 
was  now  aged. 

No  one  who  has  not  been  similarly 
situated  can  imagine  the  charm  of 
such  a  dialogue  as  this.  The  con- 
stant play  of  feature  and  of  form,  the 
anxious  effort  to  be  understood, 
throwing  a  transient  shadow  over 
the  beaming  countenance,  as  a  sum- 
mer vapour  obscures  for  an  instant 
the  flower-path  over  which  it  passes, 
and  the  g^y,  girlish  laughter  of  suc- 
cess ringm^  out  upon  the  sharp 
mountain  air  in  a  gush  of  melody, 
combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  its 
duration,  the  mystery  of  its  medium, 
and  the  probable  risk  of  its  enjoy- 
ment, all  conduce^  to  enhance  its 
piquancy,  and  to  double  its  charm. 

Such  eye-converse  with  even  an 
ordinary  mortal,  under  such  circum- 
stances, would  have  been  welcome, 
if  only  for  its  novelty ;  but  with  so 
glorious  a  being  as  the  Arab  maiden 
it  was  a  subject  for  a  life-long  me- 
mory. 

Duriuff  a  considerable  time  the 
silence  of  the  solitude  amid  which  we 
sat  was  unbroken,  save  by  our  own 
voices,  or  the  occasional  cry  of  a  wild- 
bird,  as  it  flew  over  our  heads ;  but 
at  the  termination  of  an  hour  (the 
shortest  I  ever  passed !)  the  sound  of 
a  horn  came  most  inharmoniously  to 
my  ear.  As  it  swelled  upon  the 
wmd,  the  girl  laid  her  slender  finger 
upon  my  arm,  while  a  strange  ex- 
pression passed  over  her  face,  and 
then,  foldmg  her  arms  meekly  upon 
her  breast,  and  bending  her  head  in 
an  attitude  of  humility,  she  seemed 
to  hnply  obedience  to  some  authority. 
When  she  saw  that  I  understood  the 
gesture,  she  next  spread  forth  her 
hands,  and  murmured  some  sentences 
in  a  low,  monotonous  tone,  evidently 
intended  to  imply  prayer,  and  I  com- 
prehended her  whole  meaning,*- she 
was  to  be  the  bride  of  the  man  who 
had  just  awakened  that  discordant 
music.  She  had  been  commanded  by 
her  tribe  to  receive  him  as  her  hus- 
band, and  the  priest  was  to  bless 
their  union.  There  was  no  mistak- 
ing the  signification  of  her  last  em- 
phatic gesture,  for,  as  she  whispered 
out  the  nated  words  to  which  I  have 
alluded,  she  laid  one  of  her  small 
palms  within  the  other,  and  then 


again    submissively  bent   her    fair 
cneek  upon  her  bosom. 

And  what  was  this  to  me  ?  Why 
did  my  breath  come  ouick,  and  my 
brow  bum,  as  I  read  ner  meaning  ? 
Why  should  the  fact  that  I  was 
about  to  stand  face  to  face  with  her 
affianced  lover  make  me  feel  aggrieved 
and  irritated?  What  was  it  to  m^ 
that  one,  whose  existence  had  been 
utterly  unknown  to  me  but  two 
hours  previously,  must  be  as  nothing, 
perchimce,  ere  I  was  half-an-hour 
older  ?  Strange  inconsistency  of  hu- 
man nature!  Who  shall  success- 
fully explain  it  ?  Suffice  it  that  I 
did  feel  aggrieved — that  I  did  feel 
irritable;  and  it  was  almost  with  a 
sense  of  wrong  that  I  turned  an  in- 
quiring look  upon  the  girl,  as  I  laid 
one  hand  upon  my  heart,  and  pointed 
with  the  other  in  the  direction  whence 
the  sound  had  come. 

A  slight  blush,  a  stifled  sigh,  and 
a  mournful  shake  of  the  he^,  con- 
stituted her  reply,  and  I  was  at  once 
revenged! — ^yes,  revenged!  upon  an 
imknown,  unseen,  and  hitherto  un- 
suspected  adversary.  I  cared  not  at 
the  moment  to  remember  that  I  was 
myself  a  stranger,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly claim  any  share  in  the  heart 
which  he  had  sought  to  win.  It  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  that  he  bad 
failed,  and  that  his  fancied  triumph, 
like  the  fruits  which  grow  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  had  crumbled 
into  dust  Intoxicated  by  this  un- 
hoped-for conviction,  I  b^an,  to  be- 
lieve it  not  impossible  that  it  might 
be  my  fete  to  fill  that  young,  pure 
heart  with  my  own  image — mine  I 
—  whose  every  thought,  preju- 
dice, and  habit,  was  at  utter  variance 
vfith  those  of  the  beautiful,  but  un- 
tutored creature  by  my  side.  Pro- 
bability, consistency,  even  expediency, 
faded  into  distance  before  the  first 
mighty  impulse  of  my  selfish  ad- 
miration. I  did  not  pause  to  ask 
myself  how  my  friends  in  England 
would  welcome  the  beautiful,  but 
barefooted  daughter  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  I  did  not  stay  to  inquire  what 
companionship  I  could  myself  find  in 
the  society  of  a  creature  whose  very 
dialect  was  unknown  to  me ;  and  still 
less  did  I  pause  to  discover  how,  if  I 
could,  indeed,  teach  her  to  love  me, 
such  a  love  must  end.  I  thought 
only  of  the  present  mom^t,— I  dwelt 
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only  (m  the  snrpaasing  loveliness  and 
Tinsaspecting  innocence  of  .the  bright 
ereature  who  had  ministered  to  my 
mnts,  and  cheered  my  weariness  in 
mj mountain  pilgrimage;  and,  thus 
bnpelled^  I  began  to  look  upon  her 
with  eyes  into  which  I  endeavoured 
to  throw  all  the  passionate  devotion 
lith  which  she  had  inspired  me. 

For  awhile  she  did  not,  or  affected 
not  to  understand  my  meaning ;  but 
when  I  took  her  hand,  and  would 
have  laid  it  on  my  heart,  that  she 
iD^ht  distinguish  its  tumultuous 
throbbings,  she  wrenched  it  from  my 
hold,  and  springing  to  her  feet,  with 
t  look  of  wondenng  scorn  that  brought 
the  blood  into  my  cheek,  she  laughed 
a  bitter  laugh,  as  she  im|)artcd  to  me, 
in  her  expressive  pantomime,  that  her 
own  heart  was  no  longer  in  her  keep- 
ing. I  shrink  not  from  confessing 
that  I  quailed  before  the  disdainful 
lightnings  of  her  deep  black  eye,  and 
the  proud  quivering  of  her  nch  red 
lip.  I  only  marvefled  what  manner 
of  being  he  might  be  who  could  so 
have  cidisted  the  impetuous  feelings 
of  that  wild  and  glorious  creature. 

A«  Hooked  upon  her,  my  thoughts 
involuntarily  reverted  to  that  most 
exquifflte  creation  of  a  poet's  fancy, 
Gmnare,  and  I  could  have  exclaimed 
like  her, — 

"  Thoa  lor'tt  another,  them  !  bat  what  to 

me 
la  thia? — 'tis  nothing— notbing  e*er  can 

be: 
Bat  yet  thou  lov'st !  —  and,  oh !  I  enyy 

thoae 
Wboae  hearta  on  hearts  as  faithful  can 

repoae; 
Who  neTer  feel  the  void — the  wandering 

thoueht 
Tlat  sigba  o^er  viaions  auch  aa  mine  hath 

wrooght." 

The  anger  of  the  fair  girl  was  as 
transient  as  it  was  impetuous.  Satis- 
fied that  she  had  silenced  my  mis- 
placed gallantry  for  ever,  the  frown 
soon  left  her  brow,  and  she  resumed 
her  composure ;  but  I  was  not  eoually 
successful  in  my  attempt  at  indiffer- 
ence. Every  look,  every  movement 
of  this  beautiful  and  wayward  maiden 
served  but  to  increase  her  power  over 
ny  ftelings;  I  was  compelled  to 
acunit  to  myself  that  I  was  fairly 
taken  captive,  and  that  I  had  re- 
cetred  the  strange  confidence  which 
At  had  volunteered  with  less  equa- 
Motj  tlum  my  dignity  demanded. 


Where  was  now  my  triumph  over 
the  weakness  of  my  friend  Frank  ? 
He  had,  at  least,  paused  upon  the 
threshold  of  his  love  affair.  His 
entanglement  had  been  woven,  like 
the  web  of  the  spider,  carefully  thread 
by  thread ;  while  I,  who  had  smiled 
in  the  silence  of  my  own  spirit  at  his 
facility,  had  left  home  heart-whole  at 
day-dawn,  and  before  noon  had  re- 
signed myself  to  the  power  of  a  pas- 
sion which  I  had  no  longer  the  in- 
clination to  resist. 

As  I  stood  gazing  upon  the  beau- 
tiful magician  who  had  wrought  the 
spell,  and  who,  heedless  of  my  pre- 
sence, was  looking  anxiously  m  the 
direction  of  the  unwelcome  blast, 
which  was  at  this  moment  repeated, 
and  had  evidently  been  sounded  at  a 
considerably  shorter  distance  than  the 
last,  a  whirlwind  of  thought  swept 
through  my  heated  brain.  lATiat 
had  1  to  do  with  this  wild  Arab 
maiden  that  I  should  seek  to  win  her 
love?  And  even  could  I  have  in- 
dulged one  hope  of  success  in  so  diffi- 
cult an  undertaking,  what  could  it 
profit  me  ?  Was  I  not  a  mere  tra- 
veller, a  pilgrim  in  strange  lands,  a 
wanderer,  planting  my  tent  by  the 
way-side  to-night,  only  to  stnke  it 
again  to-morrow  ?  And  what  had  I 
to  offer  her  in  exchange  for  separa- 
tion from  her  tribe,  the  abandonment 
of  all  her  habits,  exile  from  the  scenes 
of  her  childhood,  and  the  privation 
of  the  free  breeze  and  freer  energies 
of  a  mountain  life  ?  Nothing,  worse 
than  nothing, — the  selfish  passion 
which  could  not  even  utter  itself  to 
her  in  intelligible  words  —  the  pent- 
up  air  of  a  city — present  grief  and 
shame — and,  to  sum  up  all,  ultimate 
and  hopeless  desertion. 

And  surely,  even  as  I  argued  thus, 
I  did  her  wrong;  for  there  was  a 
haughty  resolve  seated  upon  her 
brow,  which  seemed  to  intimate  that 
she  could  free  herself  from  such  a 
fate,  —  that  she  wore  not  in  vain  the 
dagger  in  her  ^rdle.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  might,  a  few  moments 
only  had  succeeded  the  movement  of 
beautiful  disdain  which  checked  the 
ardour  of  my  sudden  passion,  when  a 
third  individual  was  added  to  the 
group. 

Rarely  have  I  looked  upon  a  finer 
specimen  of  manly  strength  and 
beauty  than  that  presented  by  the 
young  Arab,  who,  bounding  through 
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the  underwood,  and  over  the  masses 
of  rock  which  im|>eded  his  self-found 
path,  in  the  next  instant  stood  before 
us.  Clouds  of  coal-black  hair,  es- 
caping from  the  pressure  of  his 
tightly  twisted  turban,  fell  over  his 
cheeks  and  shoulders ;  his  legs  were 
bare  some  inches  above  the  knee,  and 
his  feet  protected,  but  not  covered, 
by  sandals  of  buffalo-hide.  In  one 
hand  he  held  a  horn  of  the  same 
animal,  in  which  I  at  once  recognised 
the  instrument  which  had  warned  us 
of  his  approach,  and  in  the  other  a 
rifle,  scrupulously  clean.  A  shirt  of 
spotless  cotton,  over  which  was  slung 
a  coarse  vest  of  dark  blue  woollen, 
and  a  pair  of  loose  drawers  of  the 
same  material,  completed  his  simple 
costume ;  nor  did  he  need  one  more 
costly ;  for  his  tall  and  athletic  figure, 
and  the  magnificent  beauty  of  his 
countenance,  rendered  him  independ- 
ent of  all  ornament. 

As  he  appeared,  the  girl  moved 
calmly  towards  him  with  a  greet- 
ing upon  her  lips,  to  which  he 
was  about  to  make  a  suitable  re- 
plj,  when  his  eye  met  mine,  and 
with  a  haughty  gesture  he  put 
her  aside,  n  may  be,  that  despite 
the  schooling  which  my  reason  nad 
just  been  giving  to  my  love,  he  dis- 
covered no  very  conciliating  expres- 
sion in  my  countenance,  for,  weak  as 
the  confession  mav  make  me  seem,  I 
most  assuredly  indulged,  on  his  first 
appearance,  in  a  feeling  of  defiance 
very  unlikely  to  produce  it.  It  is 
certain  that,  in  any  case,  the  young 
Arab  was  no  whit  more  indumently 
inctttted  towards  myself,  mving 
taken  a  deliberate  survey  of  my  per- 
son, with  which  he  appeared  by  no 
means  prepossessed,  he  turned  calmly 
to  the  mfuden,  and,  with  a  menacing 
gesture,  he  motioned  to  her  to 
withdraw;  but  the  girl  stood  her 
ground,  and,  in  a  voice  whose 
melody  was  not  destroyed  even  by 
the  wild  energy  with  which  she 
spoke,  she  evidently  narrated  to  her 
irate  auditor  all  the  circumstances  of 
our  meeting.  Not  once  did  he  offer 
any  interruption ;  but  leaning  moodily 
upon  his  rinc,  with  his  chin  upon  his 
Clasped  hands,  and  his  dark  brows 
heavily  drawn  together,  he  listened 
till  the  tale  was  told,  and  then  he 
calmly  repeated  his  gesture  of  arro- 
gant dismissal. 
It  seemed,  however,  that  he  had 


now  gone  too  fer.  The  fiery  maiden 
was  not  yet  his  wife — her  moral 
slavery  had  not  yet  commenced ;  and 
she  drew  up  her  graceftil  figure  to 
its  fiiU  height,  and  with  flashmg  eyes, 
and  lips  quivering  with  indignation, 
retorted  the  imperious  command. 
The  Arab  lover  stood  aghast  For  a 
few  seconds,  during  which  the  girl 
retained  her  attitude  of  proud  de- 
fiance, he  continued  silent,  and  it  was 
evidently  the  silence  of  surprise; 
then,  percei\'ing  that  his  mistress 
shewed  no  symptom  of  yielding,  he 
relaxed  somewhat  of  his  stem  impas- 
sibility, and  spoke  in  the  accent  of 
expostulation,  but  the  deeply  offended 
maiden  vouchsafed  no  reply.  The 
youth,  angered  by  her  pertinacity, 

frew  more  wrathral  and  menacing  m 
is  speech,  and  ultimately  approached 
several  paces  nearer  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  standing,  the  passive  spectator 
of  a  scene  wherein  1  was  burning  to 
become  an  actor.  As  he  advanced, 
I  also  moved  forward,  and  we  should 
soon  have  stood  breast  to  breast,  had 
not  the  girl  sprung  between  us,  and 
grasping  my  arm  with  her  left  hand, 
kid  the  right  upon  the  hilt  of  her 
yataghan. 

It  was  a  strange  position  for  an 
idle  traveller,  prepared  for  nothing 
less  than  a  struggle  upon  the  moun- 
tain side, — ^unarmed,  unattended,  and 
far  beyond  the  aid  of  all  to  whom  he 
was  known.  I  had  been  careful  not 
to  leave  Broussa  without  my  pistols, 
but  they  were  in  my  holsters,  and 
my  horse  had  strayed  away  I  knew 
not  whither,  and,  until  that  moment, 
had  not  cared  to  ascertain.  Nor  did 
I,  when  I  placed  them  there,  antid- 
pieUe  their  usefulness  afainst  any  «ie- 
my  more  formidable  than  a  b^u* ;  and 
most  assuredly  I  had  never  dreamt 
that  they  were  likely  to  avail  me  in  a 
death  -  struggle  with  a  Turcoman 
Arab.  Celebrated  for  their  peaceful 
habits,  their  hospitality,  and  their 
simple-heartedness,  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  there  could  exist 
a  possibility  of  ray  meeting  any  of 
their  tribe  under  circumstances  which 
would  render  us  personally  hostile ; 
and  now  I  found  myself  suddenly  and 
unmistakeablv  in  the  power  of  an 
individual  who  seemed  well  inclined 
to  use  it  most  despotically,  and  with- 
out other  defence  than  the  wayward- 
ness of  a  h^dstrong  girl. 
That  firirl,  however.  Knew  her  nower 
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orer  the  flenr  spirit  Tvith  which  she 
had  Tentared  to  contend ;  and  she 
itood  motionless  and  silent  in  the 
atdtiide  I  have  descrihed,  with  her 
defying  eye  fixed  full  upon  her  op- 
jwoent,  until  his  own  sank  beneath 
Its  lesolnte  expression ;  and,  as 
if  irewy  of  the  contest,  he  flnnp 
lofflsdf  down  npon  the  grass,  with 
his  rifle  beside  him.  He  had  scarcely 
done  so  ere  the  maiden,  raising  her 
fin^  to  her  lips,  emitted  a  shrill 
whistle,  which  rang  out  sharply  on 
the  wind,  and  which  was  answered  in 
I  few  seconds  by  another,  and  an- 
other. The  young  man  lifted  his 
head,  and  turned  on  her  a  look  of 
taider  reproach,  as  he  uttered  the 
sngk  word  **  Abra!"  She  vouch- 
arfei  no  reply  to  the  appeal,  but 
still  stood  between  us,  as  if  fearful 
that  we  might  yet  come  in  contact 
without  her  interposition. 

Ere  long  the  friends  whom  her 
s^nal  had  summoned  made  their 
^fpearance  at  different  quarters  of 
Ine  wood,  and  I  found  myself  sur* 
Toimded  by  a  score  of  wild-looking 
individuals,  all  evidently  astonished 
*t  my  presence.  They,  however, 
specmly  turned  their  attention  to- 
wards Abra,  for  such  I  discovered 
wras  the  name  of  my  beautiful  cham- 
laon:  and  her  eye  flamed,  and  her 
theek  flushed,  as  she  recapitulated 
to  the  attentive  group  the  adven- 
tures of  the  morning.  It  was  evident 
that  she  was  a  personage  of  some 
iinportanoe  among  them,  from  the 
deference  with  which  they  listened, 
none  venturing  to  interrupt  the  nar- 
wtire;  but  many  were  the  looks 
tomed  on  the  young  lover,  who  still 
jay  upon  the  ground,  moodily  play-, 
ing  with  the  lock  of  his  rifle,  and 
oocafflonally  glancing  towards  me  with 
eyes  expressive  of  any  thing  but  fa- 
Tonr. 

Prepared  as  I  was  for  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  maiden,  I  was, 
Derertheless,  far  from  anticipating 
the  burst  of  impassioned  eloquence 
which  she  poured  forth  upon  her 
listenen;  and  as  I  contemplated  her 
gestures,  and  the  consternation  of  the 
bystanders,  the  idea  suddenly  oc- 
curred to  me  that  she  was  endeavour- 
ing to  make  the  exhibition  of  jealous 
UTogance,  into  which  her  lover  had 
hrtely  been  betrajred,  a  pretext  for 

^^^*™tmg  i tf  from  his  power; 

and  I  was i  confirmed  in   the 


belief  by  seeing  him  spring,  suddenly 
and  mssionatelV,  from  the  earth,  and 
clench  his  hand  in  fierce  defiance,  at 
the  same  moment  that  another  youth, 
of  surpassing  personal  beauty,  ad- 
vanced further  into  the  circle,  and 
endeavoured  to  approach  the  maiden. 
I  understood  the  scene  at  once.  The 
rivals  were  before  me ! 

I  was  prepared  for  violence  and 
bloodshed,  and  these  would,  probably, 
have  ensued,  had  not  a  man  of  high 
stature  and  majestic  bearing,  calmly 
uttered  a  few  words,  pointing  in  the 
direction  where  I  stood  as  he  did  so. 
The  effect  of  his  interference  was 
electrical.  The  rival  lovers  fell  back 
silently  into  their  places,  and  the 
speaker  then  addressed  himself  to 
me  in  rude,  but  perfectly  intelligible 
Italian,  begging  me  to  excuse  the 
unseemly  outbreak  of  two  impetuous 
young  spirits,  and  offering  hospitality^ 
and  guidance  down  the  mountain,  m 
the  name  of  his  tribe, 

I  need  not  explain  my  delight  at 
this  unexpected  medium  of  com- 
munication, of  which  I  determined, 
if  possible,  to  avail  myself  sufficiently 
to  obtain  a  dear  insight  into  the 
drama  of  love  and  hate  which  was 
enacting  in  the  tribe ;  but  for  a  time 
I  foimd  my  new  acquaintance  by  no 
means  inclined  to  gratify  my  cu- 
riosity; he  could  not  comprehend 
(nor  was  it  surprising  that  such 
should  be  the  case)  what  interest  I 
could  feel  in  circumstances  with 
which  I  had  no  possible  connexion, 
and  relating  to  persons  to  whom  I 
was  an  utter  stranger ;  but  when  the 
noon  had  passed  away,  and  that  the 
long  westering  shadows  were  lying 
in  giant  outhne  upon  the  earth,  I 
had,  in  some  degree,  contjuered  his 
taciturnity.  Every  man  is  vulner- 
able through  his  vanity,  and  the 
wandering  and  half- civilised  Arab  is 
no  more  exempted  from  the  weak- 
ness of  self-esteem  than  the  most 
finished  fopling  of  London  or  Paris. 
I  had  asked  a  thousand  questions 
relative  to  him  and  to  his  tribe,  and  I 
soon  became  so  unaffectedly  infatu- 
ated by  the  romantic  relation  of  their 
roving  life,  that  even  he,  suspicious 
as  he  had  originally  been  of  my  ap- 
pearance among  them,  was  at  length 
convinced  by  my  eaimestness,  and 
flattered  by  my  enthusiasm. 

The  sunset-meal  reassembled  half- 
a-dozen  of  the  tribe  in  the  glen ;  for 
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I  should  have  mentioned,  that  when 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  my 
new  acquaintance,  the  Arabs  had 
gradually  dispersed,  and  returned  to 
the  charge  of  their  herds.  Even 
Ahra  had  retired,  although  evidently 
from  choice,  and  noj  compulsion; 
from  which  fact  I  became  the  more 
convinced  that,  be  the  cause  what  it 
might,  she  was  an  object  of  deference 
and  respect  to  the  whole  of  her  com- 
panions. Throughout  the  long  con- 
versation which  I  had  maintained 
with  the  individual  who  remained 
l)eside  me,  probably  as  much  from 
caution  as  from  courtesy,  I  had  care- 
fully abstained  from  every  allusion 
to  the  maiden,  lest  by  any  indiscre- 
tion on  my  part  I  mignt  involve  her 
in  misunderstanding  with  her  friends ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  my  pru- 
dence and  caution  in  this  particular 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  con- 
fidence with  which  I  was  ultimately 
treated. 

Among  those  whom  the  sunset- 
meal  collected  in  the  glen  were  Abra 
and  her  mother.  It  was,  however, 
with  some  annoyance  that  I  remarked 
how  closely  both  were  enveloped  in 
the  odious  bournou.  They  were  ap- 
parently the  only  women  with  the 
tribe,  as  no  others  appeared;  and 
they  seated  themselves  apart,  in  the 
rear  of  the  men,  having  their  own 

Provisions  in  a  separate  basket,  and 
rinking  at  the  nvulet  from  their 
owngourd. 

"  They  are  the  wife  and  daughter 
of  our  chief,''  said  my  companion, 
following  the  direction  of  my  eyes. 

"Did  I  not  see  the  maiden  at 
noon  ?"  I  asked,  with  as  much  indif- 
ference as  I  could  assume. 

"  You  did,  as  we  are  seldom  privi- 
leged to  see  her  ourselves.  She  is 
the  gazelle  of  the  tribe,  and  as  good 
as  she  is  beautiful." 

"  I  thmk,"  said  I,  cautiously, "  that 
I  also  saw  her  affianced  husband." 

"  Signor,"  replied  my  companion, 
gravely,  "  you  have  seen  too  much  of 
us,  and  of  the  fatal  feud  now  raging  in 
our  encampment,  to  render  me  guilty 
of  an  indiscretion  in  confiding  to  you 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  scene 
to  which  you  were  so  strangely  a 
witness ;  and,  as  it  is  evident  that  it 
has  aroused  your .  curiosity,  I  will 
e'en  tell  you  the  tale,  although,  un- 
fortunately, none  can  provide  a  re- 
medy for  the  evil. 


"  The  maiden  seated  yonder  be- 
side the  spring  is,  as  I  have  al- 
ready informed  you,  the  daughter 
of  our  chief.  From  her  earliest 
childhood  she  has  been  betrothed 
to  her  cousin,  the  young  lion's 
whelp  who  would  a  few  hours 
back  have  brought  strife  and  blood 
among  us.  llis  father  was  the 
wisest  and  the  keenest  leader  of  our 
camp.  It  was  he  who  trafficed  alike 
with  the  Moslem  and  the  Unbeliever, 
and  who  brought  wealth  to  the  com- 
mon stock.  He  bequeathed  not, 
however,  to  his  son  the  shrewdness 
and  cunning  by  which  he  had  been 
himself  distinguished ;  for,  even  as  a 
boy,  Eizar  despised  all  barter,  and 
was  never  happy  save  .on  the  bill- 
side  with  his  rine  on  his  shoulder. 

"  It  was  easy  to  discover  that  the 
maiden,  although  she  willingly  par- 
took of  the  produce  of  his  chase,  foid 
trusted  herself  unhesitatingly  to  his 
care  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the  moun- 
tain, felt  towards  him  only  the  calm 
and  unimpassioned  affection  of  a  sis- 
ter ;  nor  could  he  have  been  slow  to 
perceive  this.  But  the  women  of  the 
tribe  had  taught  the  young  chief  to 
know  that  he  was  strong  and  comely 
as  a  palm-tree ;  and  he,  doubtlessly, 
hoped  that  he  should,  as  she  escaped 
from  girlhood,  teach  her  heart  a 
deeper  and  a  dearer  interest.  The 
result  has  proved  his  error.  After 
his  father's  death,  Kizar  became  an 
important  and  powerful  leader  in  the 
camp ;  and  no  party  set  forth  for  a 
new  grazing  ground  until  the  young 
chief  had  explored  its  capabilities. 

"  He  was  absent  upon  one  of  these 
preliminary  expeditions  when  ttie 
news  arrived  among  us  that  another 
tribe  with  whom  we  are  friendly  were 
in  revolt  against  their  leader,  wno  had 
broken  some  of  their  laws,  and  thereby 
drawn  down  upon  himself  the  ven- 

feance  of  his  people ;  and  that,  afler 
aving  compelled  the  old  man  to  re- 
sign, they  had  offered  the  sovereignty 
of  the  tnbe  to  his  only  son ^^ 

"The  rival  of  Kizar!"  I  ex- 
claimed, involuntarily. 

The  Arab  nodded  assent,  and  then 
calmly  continued,  as  though  he  had 
met  with  no  interruption : — 

"  The  son  refused  to  exalt  himself 
on  the  disgrace  of  his  father.  He 
had  no  wish  to  put  his  foot  upon  the 
old  man's  neck;  so  they  withdrew 
toother,  and  dwelt  apart,  living  upon 
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the  industry  of  Antar,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  his  sport,  until  the  fallen 
dutf  hid  his  race  in  his  cloak,  and 
£ed.  Hie  pious  son  laid  his  father 
in  the  earth,  with  his  forehead  to- 
viids  Mecca ;  and  then  left  the  hut 
vhere  he  had  watched  over  the  last 
moments  of  his  unhappy  parent. 
For  a  time  he  was  undecided  whither 
he  ^uld  bend  his  steps;  but  at 
laKth  he  remembered  that  our  chief 
had  erer  been  friendly  with  his  tribe, 
and  he  resolved  to  throw  himself 
upon  our  hospitality.  Tt  is  possible,** 
punned  the  narrator,  after  a  slight 
pause,  during  which  a  shade  of  re- 
gret passed  over  his  manly  features, 
**  that  he  had  also  other  memories ; 
and  that  the  bright  eyes  of  the  beau- 
tifal  Abra  had  no  slight  share  in  in- 
fluencing hb  decision.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  however,  it  is  at  least  certain 
thi^  ere  long,  no  star  rose  in  the 
East  90  lovelv  in  his  estimation  as 
the  promised  bride  of  Kizar ;  while, 
on  her  part,  it  was  soon  visible  that 
what  had  Idtherto  been  indifference 
towards  her  affianced  husband,  be- 
came, shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
Antar,  decided  and  unequivocal 
avoidance. 

"  Many  were  the  maidens  of  our 
tribe  who  would  gladly  have  cheered 
the  isolation  of  the  orphan^s  tent,  but 
he  was  cold  alike  to  all.  The  sun 
never  rose  but  fruits,  or  flowers,  or 
anging-birds  imprisoned  in  cages  of 
mscL  rushes,  or  game  taken  during 
the  nkht,  were  laid  as  offerings  be* 
fore  the  tent  of  Abra ;  and  it  was  re- 
naiked  that  she  never  expressed  cu- 
riofity  to  learn  whence  they  came, 
althfliiig^  she  had  good  reason  to 
know  that  Kizar  was  too  haughty 
and  too  indolent  a  lover  to  have  so 
exerted  himself  to  win  her  favour, 
eertain  as  he  was  of  having  secured 
her  hand.** 

^  But  what  right  has  he  to  feel  so 
sore  of  her  possession,**    I   asked, 
with  some  asperity,  '*  when  the  mai- 
den has  shewn  him  by  her  actions, 
even  although  she  mav  not  have 
put  the  feeling  into  words,  that  he  is 
distasteful  to  her,  and  that  she  has 
given  her  heart  elsewhere?** 
The  Arab  gravely  shook  his  head. 
"  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  chief,  it 
'  is  time,**  he  said ;  ^  but  still  she  is 
only  a  wcmum,  and,  as  such,  subject  to 
the  will  of  others.    Moreover,  even 


have  been  moments  in  which  he  has 
almost  seemed  so — to  stifler  her  to 
follow  her  own  inclination  in  this 
matter,  it  is  impossible;  for  Kizar 
possesses  herds  and  flocks,  and  can 
give  her  all  the  comfort  which  a  wo- 
man of  our  nation  covets;  whereas, 
his  rival  boasts  no  possession  beyond 
his  rifle,  and  coula  not  supply  her 
wants.** 

lie  was  sflent  for  a  moment,  and 
that  moment  was  to  me  one  of  ex- 
treme pain.  I  have  already  con- 
fessed that  my  feelings  had  become 
more  involved  in  the  adventure  of 
the  day  than  might  have  been  the 
case  had  I  been  a  few  years  older, 
and  somewhat  less  enthusiastic ;  but 
as  it  was,  with  only  two-and-twenty 
sununers  upon  my  head,  and  an 
imaginative  and  excitable  tempera- 
ment to  boot,  I  could  not,  even  i^r 
all  that  I  had  just  heard,  shake  off 
the  spell  which  had  been  woven 
about  me  by  the  wild  and  beautiM 
mountain-maiden.  In  short,  I  loved 
her — idly,  it  may  be,  but  passionately : 
all  the  logic  of  reason  faded  before 
the  flashing  of  her  bright  eyes ;  and 
she  had  suddenly  become  to  me  a 
thousand  times  more  dear  from  the 
very  impossibility  which  I  now  saw 
of  winning  her  to  myself. 

As  I  sat,  lost  in  reverie,  a  thought 
darted  across  me.  It  was  marvel- 
lously romantic — ^I  can  admit  it  now ; 
but  at  the  moment,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  nothing  could  be  more  simple ; 
and,  without  the  loss  of  an  instant,  I 
again  addressed  my  ccmipanion. 

^  You  think,  then,  that  your  chief 
secretly  favours  the  wishes  of  his 


chUd? 
"  I  do. 


How  can  it  well  be  other- 


wise? He  requires  not  to  be  told 
that  the  son  who  dung  to  his  parent 
through  sorrow  and  disgrace,  even 
unto  death,  must  be  a  nobler  mate 
for  his  daughter  than  he  who  dis- 
dained the  legitimate  calling  of  his 
sire,  and  refoscd  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps,  even  though  the  voice  of 
praise  had  fallen  upon  his  grave. 
What  say  our  teachers  ?  '  Ye  shall 
jud^  by  the  past,  for  what  is  writ- 
ten IS  written ;  not  from  the  present, 
for  the  characters  are  yet  unformed.*  ** 

"  It  is,  then,  only  the  poverty  of 
Antar  that  separates  the  lovers  ?  * 

"  Only  the  poverty  !**  reiterated  the 
Arab  with  a  sad  smile.  "  Can  you, 
vAimor  «ir-  onnose    a   more  sturdy 
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barrier  between  two  fond  hearts? 
Surely,  you  need  not  be  taught  that, 
in  your  own  artificial  world,  that 
same  poverty  of  which  you  speak  so 
lightly  is  not  only  a  sunering,  but  a 
sin !  I  have  seen  somewhat  of  this ; 
and  it  is  a  lesson  that  man  forgets 
not  eawly.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  you  deem  (and  with  some  jus- 
tice) that  a  life  led  in  the  wilderness 
can  require  but  little  wealth  to  sup- 
ply its  exigencies,  yet  remember  that 
the  little  must  be  forthcoming;  or 
that  man,  and,  above  all,  woman,  can 
be  even  more  miserable  and  more  de- 
solate in  a  mountain  hut  than  in  a 
city  street " 

'  "You  are  right,"  said  I,  hastilv* 
not  anxious  that  he  should  dwell 
upoi^  so  dark  a  picture  in  coni^exion 
with  Abra,— "  you  are  right.  And 
now  I  would  ask  you  to  obtain  for 
me  an  interview  with  your  chief." 

My  companion  eyed  me  curiously, 
an4  a  sli^t  expression  of  distrust 
stole  over^is  lofty  forehead :  "  You 
will  surely  not  give  me  cause  to  re- 
pent my  confidence  ?" 

"  In  what  manner  ?" 

"  By  making  an  unworthy  use  of 
your  knowledge  of  the  dissension  in 
our  tribe,  and  the  heart-secret  of  our 
chiefs  daughter." 

«« Do  you  suspect  me  of  such 
baseness  r*  I  asked,  as  I  sprang  to 
my  feet.  "Am  I  not  your  guest? 
Have  I  not  |mrtaken  of  your  bread 
and  salt?  It  is  because  I  would 
heal  the  feud,  and  restore  happiness 
to  the  maiden,  that  I  desire  to  see 
Jier  father." 

«  Why  should  I  deny  you  ?"  said 
the  Arab,  as  he  slowly  rose  in  his 
turn.  "  Youth  is  a  poqr  hypocrite, 
and  you  have  the  open  and  steady 
eye  of  honesty.  Your  wish  is  granted. 
Christian.    I  am  the  father  of  Abra. 

There  was  no  doubting  the  truth 
of  the  assertion ;  for  there  was  a 
quiet  dignity  in  the  mien  and  man- 
ner of  my  companion  by  which  it  was 
sufficiently  attested;  but  now  that 
the  moment  was  actually  come  in 
which  to  act  upon  the  resolution  that 
I  had  suddenly  and  mentally  taken, 
I  was  fbv  a  brief  instant  inclined  to 
question  its  rationality.  There,  how  - 
ever,  stood  the  tall  figure  of  the 
Arab,  drawn  up  proudhr  to  its  full 
height;  the  large,  dark,  innuiring 
eye  turned  Ml  upon  me ;  and  J  felt 
tnat  I  had  no  longer  an  opportuoity 


for  procrastination.  My  detenxiina- 
tion,  involving  as  it  did  (should  it  be 
brought  to  bear)  the  immediate  aban- 
donment of  my  scheme  of  travel,  and 
compelling  me  at  once  to  return 
home  without  the  glance  at  Jerusa« 
lem,  and  the  pilgrimage  througbout 
the  Holy  Land  which  I  had  long  an- 
ticipated, was  assuredly  no  slight  sa- 
crifice; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might,  and  probably  would,  secure 
the  happiness  of  two  of  my  fellow- 
creatures,  whose  present  prospect  was 
one  of  wretchedness  and  heart-break. 

The  latter  conviction  decided  me ; 
and  I  demanded  imhesitatingly  of  the 
chief,  whether,  in  the  event  of  my 
enridiing  the  orphan  Antar,  he  would 
consent  to  alter  the  destiny  of  his 
daughter. 

^e  Arab  continued  silent  for  a 
moment.  '^  Stranger,"  he  said,  at 
length,  *'you  are  young  and  enthu- 
siastic :  you  suffer  the  present  to  de- 
vour the  future,  and  foiiget  that  you 
may  afterwards  sicken  at  the  fast 
which  you  have  entailed  upon  your- 
self. We  have  no  claim  upon  your 
generosity;  Allah  has  wiUed  that 
one  shall  be  rich  and  another  poor. 
Let  each  learn  to  abide  his  destiny.** 

"  But  your  child,"  I  urged,  "  your 
fair  and  innocent  Abra  ?  Will  you 
sacrifice  her  peace  to  a  false  principle 
of  pride?  Befiect  dispassionately. 
The  forfeit  to  me  will  be  a  year  of 
wandering  over  Strang  lands  for  the 
indulgence  of  my  curiosity ;  to  her  it 
will  ^  that  of  a  life-long  happiness. 
Is  the  sacrifice  equal  ?" 

As  I  glai^ced  towards  the  Arab,  I 
saw  that  a  dimness  had  come  over  bis 
eagle  $ye.  His  half-savage  nature 
mdted  before  the  reflections  which  I 
had  called  up ;  yet  still  the  hanghty 
spirit  struggled.  liis  poverty  was 
subservient  to  his  pride,  and  he  could 
not  consent  to  purchase  even  the  hap- 
piness of  his  only  child  by  obligation 
to  a  stran^r.  It  were  idle  and  te- 
dious to  detail  the  arguments  by 
which  I  at  last  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  half-formed  resolution  at  which 
he  had  instinctively  arrived,  to  reject 
my  offer ;  suffice  it,  that  his  evident 
unwillingness  to  comply  with  my 
proposition  only  rendered  me  the 
more  urgent  and  determined;  and, 
by  another  of  those  anomalies  in  hu- 
man nature  for  which  no  philosophy 
can  account,  I  pressed  the  suit  whi^ 
was  to  overthrow  all  the  projects  nf 
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jesrs  with  an  untiring  perseverance 
diat  was  nhhnately  successful. 

Fain  would  I  have  bad  one  nart- 
w  glance  at  the  beautiful  girl  far 
whom  I  had  made  the  sacrifice ;  but 
titk  I  soon  discovered  to  be  impossi- 
ble. £yery  alluaon,  however  dis- 
tant, to  his  child,  evidently  awakened 
the  Jealousy  of  the  chief;  and  for  her 
■ke  I  was  compelled  to  withhold  the 
r^iuest.  My  whole  proceeding  had, 
ia  fKt,  been  so  unparalleled  m  the 
cmerience  of  the  Arab,  that  his  asto* 
mMiTftent  bad  bv  no  means  subeided 
even  to  the  last  hour  of  our  acquaint- 
laee;  and  I  had  had  sufficient  evi- 
deoee  oFhis  firm  and  haughty  spirit 
to  feel  well  c<mvinced  that^  should  he 
deem  my  interference  owinff  to  any 
paaQDaT  interest  in  bis  wild  beauty, 
til  m^  pains  would  have  been  takep 
k  vam. 

And  Ihua,  gentle  and  courteous 
reader,  the    handsome  and  accom- 

plisiied i  Esq.,  who  took  leave  of 

his  friends  in  England  ere  he  started 
far  Torikey,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
I^nd, — who  was  to  have  explored 
every  moeque  and  synagogue  m  the 
East, — ridden  elephants,  camels,  and 
dromedaries, — greased  his  fingers  with 
the  pilbni£s  of  pashas, —  dined  from 
eofll^  and  caviare  with  his  boatmen 
aod  tenu§kesy — climbed  mountains, 
— bathed  in  the  Nile, —  scrambled 
1^  the  Fjri^Bmids, — worn  a  turban 
nntil  the  hair  upon  his  temples  took 
a  tint  of  grey  from  the  pressure, — 
and  come  home  with  a  work  ready 
wzitten  in  three  volumes  octavo, 
wkipfa  would  have  made  the  fortune 
ef  the  publisher,  full  of  incontro- 
vntiUe  Acta  and  astonishing  diaco- 
vcski, — suddenly  found  his  wan- 
iliiiiH^ii  cut  shari  in  the  capital  of 
BjFtimiia,  for  the  vulgar  reason  that 
hm  had  cihansted  his  funds ;  the  said 
tank  having,  after  a  small  reduction 
lUaliiiiil  to  furnish  forth  the  means 
of  Ini  return  to  his  '^  paternal  halls,'* 
hmmi  transferred  to  the  chief  of  a 
w3d  tribe  of  Turcoman  Arabs. 

Iflxpeeted  not  only  remonstrances 
tmm  rank,  but  actual  reproaches ; 
smI  I  prepared  myself  accordingly. 
lftiHt,8S  I  rode  down  the  side  of  the 
I  With  mv  new  friend  walk- 
'  iide,  I  D^an  to  have  some 
fimboduigs,  which  I  could 
her  repress,  as  to  the  tem- 
~  1  my  disappointed  fellow- 


Ka  viv«lrwvb' 


involving  as  it  did  no  small  portion 
of  his  own  comfort  and  convenience- 
To  my  mexpressible  satisfaction,  how- 
ever, Frank  listened  to  my  tale  with- 
out one  effort  to  interrupt  its  course ; 
and,  when  I  had  brought  it  to  a  dose, 
wrung  my  hand  with  a  self-gratula- 
tory  expression  of  countenance  very 
consoling  to  ny  perplexity. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  no- 
thing could  have  fallen  out  more 
fortunately ;  for  old  Maniolopolo  ac- 
tually insisted  this  morning  on  a  dis- 
continuance of  my  visits  to  his 
daughter  unless  they  were  eventually 
to  end  in  marriage ;  and  even  after 
I  had  vowed,  bv  all  the  saints  in  the 
calendar,  that  Anastasia  was  more  to 
me  than  the  air  I  breathed,  and  that, 
without  the  hope  of  becoming  her 
husband,  life  would  be  a  bore,  he 
wanted  me  to  abjure  my  religion,  and 
promise  to  live  here  all  the  rest  of 
my  life — kere^  my  fine  fellow,  among 
the  sulphur-springs  and  silkworms! 
Some  of  the  dirty-faced  friars  had 
put  that  into  his  head;  but  I  had 
told  Anastasia  too  much  of  the  de- 
lights of  Europe  for  her  to  join  in 
the  request ;  and  so  we  soon  mastered 
the  Old  gentleman,  and  came  to  a 
compromise.  We  are  to  cross  alto- 
gether to  Constantinople,  where  Dr. 
B —  will  make  us  man  and  wife  at 
Therapia;  and  the  patriarch  do  us 
the  same  good  office  at  the  Fanar ;  in 
order  that  we  may  be  thoroughly 
spliced,  as  the  sailors  have  it,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  parties ;  after  which, 
'  Hoi  for  merry  England*  as  soon 
as  you  please.  We  must  make  up 
our  minds  to  the  worst,  for  we  shall 
neither  of  us  be  remarkably  welcome 
to  our  respective  governors.  Two 
prodigal  sons, — one  with  a  Greek 
wife,  and  the  other  with  a  Tatar 
horse ;  but,  luckily,  we  are  both  only 
sons,  and  the  Dons  will  be  sure  to 
come  round  in  time,  were  it  merely 
to  preserve  the  family  name.*' 

*'  And  what  is  to  become  of  Mount 
Olympus?"  I  demanded,  when  I 
could  edge  in  the  <][ue8tion. 

"  We  will  dimb  it  to-morrow,"  said 
Frank,  gaily,  '^  while  Demetri  packs 
our  portmanteaux,  and  Anastasia 
takes  leave  of  her  father  and  the 
monks.  Your  friend  the  Arab  will 
make  a  capital  guide,  and  j^rhaps  we 
may  steal  a  look  at  your  fair  savage." 

Frank  was  wrong  in  his  prophecy, 

1w\wAvAi*      -fiftr     T     never     saW     her 
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A  FINE  DAY  IN  FLEET  STREET. 


Samuel  Johnson,  in  one  of  his  merry 
moods  at  Streatham,  professed  to  see 
in  the  Strand  nothing  more  than  a 
very  common  every -day  occur- 
rence:— 

'*  I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head. 
And  walked  into  the  Strand, 
And  there  I  met  another  man 
With  hia  hat  in  his  hand.*' 

Of  the  thousands  that  throng  daily 
Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand,  few  see 
events  or  incidents  of  a  more  inter- 
esting or  repeatdble  description.  A 
pickpodcet  taken  up,  or  a  horse 
fallen  down,  are  the  great  occurrences 
of  the  line,  varied  at  times  with  a 
four-horsed  omnihus,  or  some  new 
species  of  wood-pavement,  designed 
to  supersede  all  others,  and  satisfy 
even  Sir  Peter  Laurie,  though  it 
looks  for  all  the  world  as  unsafe  as 
any  thing  we  have  seen,  and  to  have 
had  no  letter  original  than  a  batch 
of  Mr.  Caldwell's  not  cross-buns. 

Fleet  Street  is  a  very  cheerful 
place.  "  I  talked,"  says  Boswell,  "  of 
the  cheerfulness  of  Fleet  Street  ow- 
mg  to  the  quick  succession  of  people 
which  we  perceive  mssing  through 
it."  "Why,  sir,"  said  Johnson,  "Fleet 
Street  has  a  very  animated  appear- 
ance ;  but  I  think  the  full  tide  of 
human  existence  is  at  Charing  Cross." 
The  throng  and  turmoil  of  a  crowded 
place  were  delightlUl  sights  to  a  man 
Uke  Johnson,  who  diuiked  solitude 
and  the  country,  who  loved  his  dub 
and  his  dinner  at  the  Mitre,  and 
whose  eyesight  was  too  defective  to 
allow  of  his  percdving  the  charms  of 
landscape-scenery  or  the  beauties  of 
v^etable  and  inanimate  nature. 

We  have  no  wish  to  underrate  the 
cheerful  gaieties  of  Fleet  Street :  the 
life,  bustle,  and  activity  of  this  great 
thorough&re,  are  matters  for  marvel 
and  observation.  Yet  how  little 
they  excite.  An  empty  Fleet  Street 
on  a  week-day  would  be  a  greater 
wonder.  A  stranger  from  the  tin- 
mines  of  Cornwall,  or  the  solitudes 
of  Sutherlandshire,  will  gaze  and 
gape  at  the  sea  of  feet  and  mces  that 
pass  and  repass  in  an  endless  and 
confused,  though  not  a  conflicting 
current.  The  arches  of  Temple  Bar 
seem  to  him  to  be  too  narrow  to  ad- 
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out.  A  crash  of  carriages,  or  a  woman 
overrun,  are  events  he  looks  for  with 
unerring  certainty.  He  takes  the 
wall  where  he  can  respectftilly,  stands 
up  for  a  time  at  a  shop-door  to  escape 
a  collision,  or  a  court-entrance,  in 
idle  expectation  of  a  less  crowded 
pavement.  Cab,  carriage,  wagon, 
trudc,  omnibus,  and  cart,  still  steer 
their  way  on  with  the  greatest  nicety ; 
wheel  seems  to  graze  on  wheel,  but 
really  does  not,  so  nicely  each  driver 
can  calculate  his  distance.  Here  he 
expects  an  omnibus-pole  to  shiver 
a  carriage  -  panel ;  here  again  he 
meets  with  disappointment.  Tlie 
crowd,  however,  is  still  the  same, 
and  our  country  bumpkin  is  glad 
to  join  the  current  westward,  and, 
among  the  nurserv-maids  and  ducks 
in  St.  James's  Park,  reflect  with 
wonder  on  the  marvels  of  the  Great 
Metropolis. 

We  love  Fleet  Street  for  many, 
very  many  reasons.  It  is  rife  with 
associations  past  and  present  The 
well-read  mind  abounds  in  anecdote 
of  its  bygone  history ;  each  court  has 
its  little  incident  or  illustrious  in- 
habitant ;  each  spot  its  interest,  and 
each  tavern  a  kind  of  halo  of  its  own. 
But  there  are  good  things  in  Fleet 
Street  beyond  its  associations — things 
visible,  as  well  as  things  invisible — 
things  tangible  as  well  as  not  to  be 
toucned.  To  the  Jin  Vins  of  the 
Strand  the  Cock  and  the  Bain- 
bow  make  Fleet  Street  fiunous, 
while  the  angler  thinks  of  Izaak 
Walton,  the  poet  of  the  Devil  Tk- 
vem,  and  the  more  general  reader 
of  James  Boswell  and  Samuel  John- 
son. It  is  our  aim  and  purpose 
in  this  paper  to  make  Fleet  Street 
additionally  interesting  to  all  these 
classes  of  her  miUesty's  subjects, 
by  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  pla^  "with  divers  rare  notes 
of  antiquity,"  while  we  regale  our 
readers  with  such  a  bill  of  fare  of 
our  own  eating,  at  a  small  amount, 
that  our  next  contribution  towards 
an  illustration  of  the  antie^uities  and 
good  things  of  this  great  city  will,  as 
we  already  conceive,  be  looked  for- 
ward to  with  most  praiseworthy  and 
impatient  anxiety. 

One  of  our  very  last  pilgrimages 
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wkmed  fnend  Mr.  Leland  Weever, 
kte  of  Ckrkenwell  Close,  now  of 
fi^ibot,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
gat  His  name  is  very  well  known 
anov  the  members  of  the  Antiqua- 
riin  Society,  his  communications  are 
among  the  very  best  in  the  ArduBo- 
hpa^  and  his  Imowledge  at  once  eru- 
dite, aocorate,  and  pulicular.     He 
ddi(^ts  in   London   localities,   be 
bows  every  street  in  London  that 
las  been  tenanted  by  a  ereat  man. 
You  cumot  go  wrong  with  him.  Pall 
Mill,  PiccamU^,  Fleet  Street,  or  the 
Stnnd,  the  predncts  of  the  Temple,  or 
theFiaizainCknrent  Garden.  Hede- 
Ughtsin  signs  and  public-houses,  and  is 
nerer  happier  than  when  he  has  disco- 
vered the  origin,  of  the  name  of  any 
London  street.  TVlien  we  first  had  the 
litppineas  of  formii^  his  acquaintance, 
be  was  in  the  best  o^ood  humours ;  he 
bid  arriyed  at  the  ori^nal  of  a  dirty 
Areet  near  St.  Martm^s  Lane,  by 
wme  Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square. 
He  was  on  his  way  to  the  Society  of 
Aotiqciaries  when  his  attention  was 
vrested  by  the  Bear  public-house  in 
Bear  Street,  Leicester  Square. 

"Here,"  he  said, "  is  a  street  with  a 
^inthatTcrystreet  the  same.  They 
must  have,  I  am  sure,  the  same  ormn- 
al;  here  are  Lisle  Street,  Sidney  Alley, 
and  Leicester  Square,  all  close  at 
band;  on  the  north  side  of  the 
square  stood  Leicester  House,  and 
the  arms  of  the  Lcicesters  were,— oh ! 
I  have  it,""  and  he  walked  along  at 
double-quick  time,  "  the  Bear  and 
Bamed  Staffl  the  Bear  and  Ra^ed 
St*ff!  Ttc  found  the  root!  rve 
found  the  root  I"  Mr.  Weever  was 
riffbt,  nor  is  this  the  least  fortunate 
of  his  enesses. 

"I  do  not  know  if  it  has  ever  oc- 
curred to  yon,"  said  Air.  Weever  one 
day  to  us,  when  he  was  great  upon 
antiquarian  matters,  ^in  what  an 
extraordinarjr  way  names  lin^ 
»bout  localities  long  after  every  visi- 
ble relic  of  their  ori^ial  has  gone. 
Somerset  House  still  dii^  to  Somer- 
^  House  in  the  Strand  in  spite  of 
an  attempt  in  the  reign  of  James  L 
to  supplant  the  old  name  with  the 
more  novel  designation  of  Denmark 
House.  A  memory  of  the  Devil 
Tavern  in  Fleet  Street,  and  the 
ApoDo  Room,  Uien  so  famous  for 
its  Ben-Jottsonian  Noctesj  still  sur- 
vives in  a  narrow  entrance  opposite, 
lJebovb  in  our  mans  and  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood as  Apollo  Court.  Play- 
house Yard,  near  Apothecaries'  Hall, 
preserves  the  memory  of  Shakspeare's 
winter  theatre  in  the  Bladariars. 
The  Clarendon  Hotel,  a  pleasing  re- 
coUection  of  the  great  Lord  Claren- 
don's house,  immediately  adjoining ; 
while  New  Exchange  dourt,  in  the 
Strand,  stands  to  tnis  day  a  kind 
of  finger-post  to  the  site  of  the  New 
Ezchan^,  a  place  well  enough 
known  by  name  to  the  readers  of 
Etherege  and  Sedley  and  the  lovers 
of  old  London  localities.  You  love 
London  localities,  sir,  I  am  glad  to 
hear.  What  are  your  engagements 
to-day?  Will  you  take  a  stroll 
through  Fleet  Street  with  me,  and 
hear  my  reminiscences  of  that  in- 
teresting region,  concluding  our  little 
expedition,  or  perambulation,  as  old 
Lambarde  would  have  called  it,  with 
a  chop  and  a  glass  of  stout  at  some  ta- 
vern or  another  within  the  region  of 
Temple  Bar  ?"  This  was  a  species  of 
invitation  quite  after  our  own  heart. 
We  accepted  with  readiness,  started 
from  our  seat,  and  with  hat  in  hand 
marched  off  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Weever,  for,  in  his  eyes,  and  in  our 
own,  the  classic  localities  of  Fleet 
Street  and  Temple  Bar. 

Approaching  Temple  Bar,  he  said, 
"There,  sir;  see,  opposite  there  is 
Palsgrave  Court,  I  love  to  see  the 
name ;  it  was  so  called  from  the  Pals- 
crave  Head  Tavern  without  Temple 
Bar.  I  have  a  brass  farthinjo;  of  the 
house,  with  a  three-quarter  figure  of 
the  Palsgrave  upon  it  in  fuU  armour 
holding  a  truncheon.  But  here  we 
are  at  Temple  Bar.  Let  us  stand 
up  for  a  minute  at  this  doorway,  and 
I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  Johnson 
and  Goldsmith,  both  local  and  ap- 
propriate. *I  remember  once,'  said 
Johnson,  *  being  with  Goldsmith  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  While  we  sur- 
veyed Poet's  Comer  I  said  to  him, 
'  Forsitan  et  nostrum  nomenmiscebitar 
istis.' 

When  we  got  to  Temple  Bar  he 
stopped  me,  pointed  to  the  heads 
upon  it  and  slOy  whispered  me, 

'  Forsitnn  et  nostmm  noroen  misoebitur 
istis.* 

Now  this,"  said  Mr.  Weever,  "was 
very  ready  and  very  sly  on  the  part 
of  Goldsinith,  for  Johnson  was 
thought  to  be  a  Jacobite  at  heart, 
and  the  heads  of  several  who  had 
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been  out  in  ih^  forty-five  (with  Lord 
LoTat  amon^  them)  were  still  cling- 
ing to  the  iron  rods  that  held  on 
high  their  grinning  honours  to  the 
public  view. 

"  I  cannot  make  out,"  Mr.  Weever 
continued,  "what  sort  of  bar  there 
was  here  before  the  present  one 
was  erected  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  in  1670,  four  years  after 
the  ffreat  fire.  It  was  a  bar  mth- 
out  the  City- walls — a  bar  without 
Ludgate,  as  Holbom  Bars  were 
without  Newgate,  Smithfield  Bars 
without  Smithfield,  Aldersgate  Bars 
without  Aldersgate,  and  White- 
chapel  Bars  without  Aldsate ;  Tem- 
ple Bar  marking  the  liberties  of 
the  City  without  the  walls,  the  ex- 
tent westward  of  the  ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without.  Hall,  the  old 
chronicler,  tells  us  that,  when  Anne 
Bullen  went  to  her  coronation,  Tem- 
ple Bar  was  newly  painied  and  re- 
paired. In  1607  boots  arc  described 
as  '  printed  for  John  Deane,  and  are 
to  be  sold  at  his  shop  at  Temple 
Bar  under  the  gate.*  Deane  was 
living  there  in  1609,  and  I  have  seen 
an  imprint,  full  ten  years  earlier,  of 
one  Jackson,  dwelling  in  Fleet  Street, 
who  sold  books  '  at  his  shop  under 
Temple  Bsa  gate.* 

"xou  will  find,  however,**  Mr. 
Weever  continued,  "  that  Strype,  in 
his  edition  of  Stowe,  2  vols,  folio, 
1720 — not  the  two- volume  edition, 
folio,  1754,  by  many  thought  the 
better  edition  from  the  number  of 
the  plates,  an  edition  published  full 
seventeen  years  after  Mr.  Strype*s 
death  —  you  will  find,  I  say,  tnat 
Strype  is  veiy  particular  in  ms  de- 
scription of  Temple  Bar.  K  I  re- 
member rightly,  his  words  are,  *  that 
the  separation  of  Temple  Bar  was 
anciently  only  of  posts,  rails,  and  a 
chain,  such  as  now  arc  at  Holbom, 
Whitechapel,  and  Smithfield  Bars.'*' 

Here,  Mr.  Weever  pausing,  I  joined 
in  with  "  Yes,  sir ;  but  Strype  adds, 
^Afterwards  there  was  a  nouse  of 
timber  erected  across  the  street,  with 
a  narrow  gatew^,  and  an  entry  on 
the  south  dde  of  it  under  the  house.* 
Now,  sir,  I  conceive  that  this  is  the 
very  house  under  which  Deane  and 
Jackson  lived,  and  that  the  primitive 
bar  of  rails  and  poets  gave  way  in  ^e 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
wooden  house  described  by  the  ever- 
accurate  and  painstaking  Strype" 


"  Young  man,"  Mr.  Weever  added, 
**  I  believe  you  arc  right  in  this. 
You  have  evidently  paid  much  at- 
tention to  thef<e  matters,  and  I  am 
most  proud  of  your  company  on  this 
occasion." 

Here  Mr.  Weever  moved  me  on  to 
a  shop-door  opposite  Palsgrave  Court, 
informing  me,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
we  were  standing  at  the  very  door- 
step of  William  Faithome,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  **  He.  lived,"  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "  as  I  gather  from  his 
prints,  *at  the  sign  of  the  Ship,  next 
to  the  Drake,  opposite  to  the  PaJs- 
grave  Head  Tavern,  without  Temple 
Bar.'" 

Passing  under  Temple  Bar,  Mr. 
Weever  said  the  statues  above  "  were 
wrought  by  one  Bushnell,  an  eccen- 
tric sculptor,  of  some  skill  in  his  day ; 
the  statue  of  Elizabeth  is  not  very 
like  that  queen,  but  it  is  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  work  of  art  Evelyn, 
in  his  Diary,  says  that,  in  1696,  the 
heads  and  quarters  of  Sir  William 
Jenkins  and  Sir  John  Friend  were 
set  up  on  Temple  Bar,— tried  and 
condemned,  as  tney  had  been,  for  a 
conspiracy  to  restore  Bang  James  n. 
Evehrn  speaks  of  it  as  a  dismal  sight, 
which  many  pitied;  adding,  '  I  thmk 
there  never  was  such  at  Temple  Bw 
till  now,  except  once  in  the  time  of 
King  Charles  n.,  viz.,  of  Sir  Thomas 
Armstrong,  for  his  concern  in  the 
Rye  House  plot.* " 

We  were  now,  at  last,  fairly  within 
the  Bar,  when  Mr.  Weever  pointed 
out  to  me  the  banking  -  house  of 
Child  and  Co.,  adding,  that  "  they 
were  the  first  regular  bankers  in 
London.  Sir  Francis  Child,  who 
was  lord -mayor  in  1699,  was  the 
founder  of  tins  house.  He  died  in 
1713,  and  is  buried  at  Fulham.  His 
wife's  fether  was  one  Wheeler,  a 
goldsmith,  and  his  descendant  the 
present  Lady  Jersey.*' 

Between  the  Bar  and  the  gate  of 
the  Middle  Temple  stood  the  Devil 
Tavern.  On  the  subject  of  this  ta- 
vern Mr.  Weever  was  very  great.  He 
said  that  it  had  for  its  siffn  the  devil 
having  his  nose  tweaked  by  the  great 
St.  Dunstan — a  verypalpable  allusion 
to  the  church  of  St.  l)unstan*g  nearly 
opposite.  "BenJonson,"he9aM,"wa8 
the  founder  of  this  tavern,  and  Simon 
Wadloe  its  landlord.  The  great  room 
was  the  Apollo  Boom,  where  Joos<m 
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lorded  ft  with  greater  anthority  than 
Dryden  did  at  Will's,  or  Addison  at 
Bntton*9.  Hfere  came  all  who  de- 
sired to  be  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben. 
Here  was  the  Apollo  dub ;  and  there, 
iKxt  to  the  Cock  alehouse,  is  Apollo 
Court.  The  rules  of  this  club  were 
drtwn  up  in  Latin  by  Ben  Jonson. 
Ben's  bust  was  placed  oyer  the  door, 
md  beneath  was  written, 

*  Welcome  all,  wbo  lead  or  follow, 
To  tbe  oracle  of  Apollo.* 

The  rules  are  printed  in  Gifibrd, 
■nd  the  bust  of  Ben,  the  oracle,  is 
Btd  to  be  preserved  in  the  banking- 
house  of  Cnild  and  Co. 

**•  Ben  Jonson  died  in  1637,  and 
old  Wadloe  was  alive  at  the  Re- 
storatioii.  It  appears,  from  Pepys, 
that,  in  1661,  when  Charles  II. 
went  from  the  Tower  to  "White- 
hall, there  was  a  public  pro- 
cession through  the  streets.  Pepys 
records  no  one  under  a  lord  save 
'  Wadloe  the  vintner,  at  the  Devil  in 
Fket  Street,  who  aid  lead  a  fine 
company  of  soldiers,  all  younff,  comely 
men,  in  white  doublets.*  The  Devil 
Tavern  was  ollen  honoured  with  the 
company  of  Villiers,  the  second  Duke 
of  Riclnngham.  But  the  great  fre- 
quenter of  this  tavern  at  the  Be- 
sUffation  was  the  poet  Shadwell,  an 
immense  admirer  of  Ben*s,  and  a  Low- 
Country  soldier,  indeed,  for  liquor* 
Here  he  was  often  drunk.  '  He  fell 
down  at  the  old  Devil  Tavern,*  writes 
Dryden,  'and  broke  no  ribs,  because 
the  hardness  of  the  stairs  could  reach 
no  bones.*  Shadwell  was  as  fat  as 
Thomson, — *more  fiit  than  bard  be- 
seems.* 

^  I  could  talk  for  a  whole  day 
about  the  Devil  Tavern,**  continued 
Hr.  Weever,  "  and  tell  you  anecdote 
alter  anecdote  about  it.  The  scene 
cf  the  *  Town  Mouse  and  Country 
House,*  by  Prior  and  Montague,  is 
hod  m  the  Devil  Tavern.  Swift,  in 
his  yimmfl/  to  Stella^  record^  a  dinner 
which  Garth  gave  to  Addison  and 
himself  'at  the  Devil  Tavern  by 
Temple  Bar.*  In  the  Apollo  Boom 
of  this  tavern,  which  was  fitted  up 
^fth  a  ealleiy  for  music,  idl  the  ola 
fionrt-oiiy  odies  of  the  poets-laureate 
^Be  rehearsed.    Hence  Pope  in  the 


** '  Back  to  the  Devil  the  last  echoes  roll, 
And  <  Coll '  each  batcher  roars  at  Hockley 
Hole.* 

Eenrick,  in  1774,  read  his  Shaks- 
peare  lectures  in  this  room;  Dr. 
Johnson  gave  a  supper  to  Mrs.  Le- 
nox here;  and,  in  1788,  the  whole 
tavern  was  taken  down.  But  the 
memory  of  "VVadloe  and  his  tavern 
"vvill  live  for  ever.  You  recc^ect 
Squire  Western's  favourite  song  of 
*01d  Sir  Simon  the  King?*  Well, 
sir-this  was  Simon  Wadloe.'* 

Having  allowed  full  swiuff  to  the 
pleasant  stories  of  my  friend's  tena- 
cious memory  on  the  subject  of  the 
Devil  Tavern,  I  asked  him,  as  Dry- 
den spoke  of  the  "  old  Devil  Taverii,'' 
whether  or  not  he  had  so  called  it  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  young  Devil 
Tavern? 

"  Most  certainly,'*  said  Mr.  Weever. 
"In  1708,  at  the  young  Devil  Ta- 
vern, tVimley  and  Le  Neve  origi- 
nated the  present  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries.   Their  minutes  begin '* 

Here  I  interrupted  my  friend  by 
pointing  out  to  him  a  shop  imme- 
diately opposite, —  a  fishing-tackle 
shop.*  "  Izaak  Walton  lived  near 
here,**  I  said,  "  within  a  door  or  two 
of  Chancery  Lane,  and  this  is  no  un- 
pleasant remembrance  of  him  and  of 
nis  favourite  pursuit.** 

"  Very  much  so,  indeed,**  Mr. 
Weever  replied;  "  nor  is  that  grocer's 
shop  an  unpleasant  remembrance  of 
the  poet  Cowley,  whose  lather  was  a 
grocer  in  Fleet  Street,  near  Chancery 
Lane  end.  Aubrey,  when  he  wrote, 
had  forgotten  the  sign.** 

As  we  approached  the  Rainbow 
Tavern,  near  Chancery  Lane,  "  You 
will  find^**  said  Mr.  Weever,  "  that 
Hatton,  m  his  New  View  of  London 
(1708),  enumerates  nineteen  taverns 
in  Fleet  Street.  *  I  find  it  recorded,* 
he  says,  'that  one  James  Farr,  a 
barber,  who  kept  the  Rainbow  Coffee- 
house in  Fleet  Street,  was,  in  the 
year  1657,  condemned,  by  the  in- 
quest of  St.  Dunstan's.  for  making 
and  selling  a  sort  of  liquor  called 
coffee,  the  sale  of  which  was  con- 
sidered as  a  great  nuisance  and  pre* 
jucUce  to  the  neighbourhood.*  The 
first  coffee-house  m  London  stood  in 
St.  Michael's  Alley  in  Comhill,  and 
was  set  up,  in  the  year  1652,  by  ono 
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Bowman,  who  had  been  ooacbman  to 
a  Turkey  merchant  The  second 
was  this  very  Rainbow. 

"  The  Middle  Temple  gate  we  have 
just  past  was  desired  by  Wren. 
The  old  gate  was  built  at  the  expense 
of  Sir  .^jnias  Faulet,  when  confined 
in  the  gate-house  here,  to  appease  an 
old  gprudge  entertained  aoainst  him 
by  the  omnipotent  Wolsey.  Sir 
Amias  had  set  the  boy-cardinal  in 
the  stocks  on  a  char^  of  drunken- 
ness and  riot  at  a  fair.  This  indig- 
nity was  not  forgotten,  and  in  thoee 
days  there  was  nothing  easier  than  to 
find  a  good  pretext  or  reason  for  im« 
prisonment.  So,  whether  with  or 
without  a  reason.  Sir  Amias  Faulet 
was  confined  to  the  gate-house  of  the 
Middle  Temple  for  the  space  of  five 
or  six  years,  when  he  obtained  his 
release,  by  rebuilding  the  gate  in  a 
most  sumptuous  manner,  with  the 
arms  of  Cfuxlinal  Wolsey  carved  pro- 
minently in  the  front'' 

I  now  directed  mv  friend's  atten- 
tion to  the  house  uane  Chancery 
Lane,  described,  in  ffold  letters  on 
the  front,  as  **  formerly  the  palace  of 
Henry  Vm.  and  Cardinal  Wolsey." 
"This,"  he  said,  "is  a  good  in- 
stance  of  Cockney  knowledge.  The 
house  was  built  m  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I.,  when  Henry, 
prince  of  Wales,  was  all  ^puLur. 
The  tliree  feathers  of  the  pnnce  are 
among;  the  devices  on  the  front  A 
friend  of  mine  went  in  there  one 
day,  and  had  his  hair  cut,  out  of 
mere  curiosity  to  see  the  place.  Here, 
while  imder  the  operation  of  cutting, 
he  fell  into  a  reverie,  contrasting 
Henry  VIH.  with  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
barb^,  and  casting  a  kind  of  balance 
between  the  number  of  heads  cut  off 
by  the  monarch  and  the  number  of 
heads  cut  by  the  barber.  You  will 
remember  the  story  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  one  of  Henry's  many  victims, 
how,  at  his  execution,  he  disposed 
his  beard  most  orderly  over  the  Mock, 
informing  the  headsman,  as  he  did  it, 
how,  that  thouffh  he  had  a  warrant 
to  cut  off  his  head,  he  had  none  to 
cut  his  beard'' 

Passing  the  house  No.  32  in  Fleet 
Street,  Mr.  Weever  had  a  long 
eulogy  on  the  late  John  Murray, 
whose  house  it  was  for  venr  many 
years,  as  it  was  his  fiber's  before  him. 
"He  was,"  he  observed,  "what  John- 
son  said  of  Andrew  ItfiUar,  the  true 


Mecsnas  of  authors,  giving  the  mcwt 
princely  prices,  never  niggong,  jpene- 
rous  in  his  conduct,  generous  in  bis 
way  of  living,  much  respected,  widely 
known,  and  much  missed. 

"  I  very  often   sigh,"   said    Mr. 
Weever,  "  over  the  fate  of  old  St. 
Dunstan's.      The  two  men  at    St. 
Dunstan's  were  as  well  known  as  the 
cross  of  St.  Paul's  or  the  flame-pot 
on  the  Fire-Monument    They  were 
first  erected  in  1671,  and  are  now  at 
the  Marauess  of  Hertford's  in  the 
Regent's  Park.    The  parish  were  in 
the  wrong  to  part  with  them.    They 
formed  one  of  the  most  innocent  and 
attractive  sights  in  London.  There  Is 
a  verv  amusing  scene  in  one  of  Tom 
d'Urfey's   puolications,   where    two 
oountiy  men  are  represented  as  wran- 
gling, and  nearly  coming  to  blows 
with  one  another,  about  wnat  the  two 
men,  who  had  just  struck  the  half- 
hour,  would  do  the  next.     If  their 
riffht  hands  could  strike  the  bells, 
what  would  their  left  hands  do  ?   One 
countryman  stands  out  manftdly  for 
a  piece  of  indecency,  to  the  ^Tcat 
wrath  and  vexation  of  the  other. 

The  fire  of  1666  stopped,  Mr.  Wee- 
ver  told  me,  within  three  doors  of 
the  old  church,  as  did  also  another 
fire  in  1730.  "  I  mention  this,"  he 
said,  "  because  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other. You  see  these  three  old 
James  I.  houses  standing  there  ? 
Well,"  he  said,  "  I  conceive  that  it 
was  in  one  of  those  houses  that 
Michael  Drayton,  the  poet,  dwelt; 
for  Aubrey  tells  us,  that '  he  lived  at 
the  bay-window  house,  next  the  east 
end  of  St.  Dunstan's  Chureh,  in 
Fleet  Street.'  There  is  no  bay-win- 
dow now,  but  the  houses  are  of  Dray- 
ton's age. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  street 
the  fire  came  much  farther  down, 
almost  scorehin^  as  it  did  the  Temple 
Chureh  before  it  stopped  at  Gold- 
smith's old  haunt,  the  Temple  Ex- 
change Coffee-house.  Mr.  Murray's 
house,  you  will  see,  has  the  date 
1667  upon  it." 

A  clock-maker's  shop,  a  little  to 
the  east  of  St.  DunstanV  put  me  in 
mind  at  this  time  of  David  Ramsay's 
shop  as  described  by  Scott  in  tne 
Fortunes  of  I^el,  of  his  bold  ap- 

S -entices  Jin  vin  and  Tunstall,  and 
at  most  admirable  scene  with  Richie 
Momplies. 
"  J^tt  represents,"  I  said,  "  the 
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hro  savage  as  Adam  and  Ere; 
wJifle  be  18  guilty  of  an  anachronism 
in  descnbing  the  two  figures  as 
oceted  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  that 
Here  not  actually  set  up  till  late  in 
the  rdgn  of  Charles  11.  Scott  may 
bave  b^  misled,*'  I  remarked,  "  by 
the  imprint  npon  Sir  David  Murray  s 
sonnets,  printed  in  1611  for  John 
Smethwiclc,  or  some  such  name, 
dwellii^  in  St.  Dunstan's  church- 
yard,  in  Fleet  Street,  under  the  dial:' 

I  found  Mr.  Weever  well  informed 
on  all  points  about  the  Mitre  and 
l£tre  Court.  He  said  the  place  had 
onee  the  priyilege  of  freedom  from 
arrest;  but  that  right  was  taken 
amy  from  it,  in  1698,  by  act  of 
pariiament.  The  house,  he  said,  was 
of  Tery  old  standing,  and  that  there 
were  several  taverns  in  London  of 
the  same  name  and  of  almost  equal 
note.  The  I^Iitre  in  Wood  Street 
is  described  by  Pepys  as  a  house  of 
tbe  greatest  repute  m  London ;  and 
the  aCtre  in  f'enchurch  Street  was 
a  common  resort  of  his  for  a  venison 
pas^.  Old  Middleton,  the  dramatist, 
calls  a  true  feast  by  the  name  of  a 
right  Mitre  supper. 

fiat  the  Mitre  of  Johnson  and  of 
Boswell  was  the  Mitre  in  Fleet  Street, 
now  before  ns ;  and  it  was  in  this  ta- 
yem  that  Johnson  said  to  Ogilvie, 
in  reply  to  his  observation,  that 
SooUand  had  a  ^"eat  many  noble, 
wild  prospects,  "I  believe,  sir, you 
h»ve  a  great  many.  Norway,  too, 
has  nobfe,  wild  prospects ;  and  Lap- 
land is  remarkable  for  prodij^ous, 
noble,  wild  prospects.  But,  sir,  let 
me  tell  yoo,  the  noblest  prospect 
which  a  Scotchman  ever  sees  is  the 
hkhroad  that  leads  him  to  England.'* 
'Ims  was  cnttin^  enough,  and  Bos-* 
well  remembered  it ;  for  he  after- 
wards asked  the  Doctor^s  permission 
to  allow  a  Scotchman  to  sit  at  the 
»me  tavern  table  with  him.  You 
will  find  the  letter  in  Boswell.  The 
^ly  is  characteristic,  and  ran,  if  I 
i«aember  right,  nearly  as  follows : — 

"  Mr.  Johnson  does  not  see  why  Mr. 
Boswell  should  suppose  a  Scotchman 
leia  acceptable  than  auj  other  man.  He 
^Bl  be  at  the  Mitre.'' 

A  Tow  to  the  Hebrides  was  first 
toted  at  this  their  old  rendezvous, 
tt  Boswell  calls  it.  Here  a  good 
English  dinner  may  still  be  had,  and 
dPO^  of  nort.  if  not  such  as  John- 


son was  wont  to  love,  at  least  of  that 
quality  called  good  tavern  wine. 
**  Johnson's  comer,"  Mr.  Weever  ad- 
ded, ^*  is  a  marked  place,  and  a  cast 
from  the  bust  of  the  great  moralist,  by 
NoUekens,  a  household  ornament" 

Retracing  our  steps  out  of  Mitre 
Court,  which  we  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered, my  guide  told  me,  on  our  way 
out,  ^  that  executions  had  taken  place 
in  front  of  this  court;  or,  as  our  old 
writers  word  it,  *  at  Fetter  Lane  end.' 
The  last  execution  within  my  read- 
ing that  took  place  here  was  in  1733, 
when  Sarah  Malcolm  (Hosarth's 
Sarah  Malcolm)  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  old  Mrs.  Duncomb,  and 
two  other  females  in  Tanfield  Court, 
in  the  Temple,  hard  by.  An  execu- 
tion on  the  spot,  and  without  dday, 
I  think  a  most  salutary  warning  and 
example.  People  were  also  pilloried 
here.^ 

The  narrow  passage  near  Serjeant's 
Inn,  called  Bimi  AUey,  was  another 
subject  inunediately  at  hand  sug- 
sestive  of  many  antiquarian  recol- 
lections to  the  mind  or  Mr.  AVeever. 
*^  This  place,"  he  said,  "  has  given  its 
name  to  a  comedy  by  Lodowick 
Bany,  printed  in  1611,  and  full  of 
much  local  information  curious  to 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  dwellings  of  our  Eliza- 
bethan and  James  L  forefathers.  You 
will  see  that  Barry  describes  it  as 
made  up  of  cooks,  alemen,  and 
laundresses ;  adding,  sarcastically, 
that  it  was  too  near  the  inns  of 
cotirt  to  be  an  habitation  of  virtue. 
This,  like  Mitre  Court,  was  a  pri- 
vileged precinct,  quite  independent 
of  Scott's  Alsatia  in  the  aojoining 
Whitefriars." 

Halting,  as  Mr.  Weever  made  me 
do,  at  the  banking-house  of  Hoare 
and  Co.,  he  directed  my  attention  to 
a  gilt  ornament  of  some  indescribable 
shape  immediately  above  the  door  as 
you  go  in.  He  asked  me  what  it  was 
meant  for.  I  shook  my  head.  Asked 
me  to  ^ve  a  guess,  which  I  did, — a 
pickle-jar ;  at  which  he  laughed,  in- 
forming me  that  it  was  meant  for  a 
bottle, — the  golden  ink-bottle,  the 
si^  of  Hoare  the  goldsmith  in  the 
reign  of  William  Ul.  He  said  he 
had  a  newspaper  cutting  at  home 
which  he  would  give  me,  as  he  ac- 
cordingly did ;  and  I  have  copied  it 
here,  to  do  justice  to  my  friend's  ac- 
curacy, and  to  inform  all  who  have 
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ever  sought  the  meaning  of  this  un- 
common ornament  or  sign.  The 
cutting  he  gave  me  was  from  the 
London  Gazette  for  the  20th  of  No- 
vjember,  1693,  and  runs  as  follows : — 
**  The  anuiFersarj  feast  of  the  Society 
of  gentlemen,  lovers  of  musiclc,  will  be 
kept  at  Stationer's  Hall  on  Wednesday 
the  22d  instant.  Tickets  are  delitered 
at  Mr.  Richard  Hoare's,  goldsmith,  at 
the  Golden  Bottle,  in  Fleet  Street ;  and 
at  Mr.  Jer.  Marlow's,  goldsmith,  at  the 
Spread  Eagle,  in  Lombard  Street." 

"  It  has  been  a  source  of  specula- 
tion to  me,"  said  Mr.  Weever,  "  in 
what  precise  part  of  this  street  the 
standard,  or  conduit,  stood.  After 
the  standard  in  Cheap  and  the  stan- 
dard in  Comhill,  this  was  the  most 
famous  conduit  within  the  walls  or 
liberties  of  London.  You  will  be 
surprised  to  hear,"  he  continued, 
"  that  it  ^vas  not  supplied  with 
Thames  water,  but  by  water  conveyed, 
through  pipes,  from  Tyburn.  The 
whole  city,  prior  to  the  year  1680  or 
thereabouts,  was  suppliea  with  water 
from  wells,  or  by  water  conveyed 
from  heights,  like  Ilampstead  or  Pad- 
dington.  The  inhabitants  on  the 
river  side,  it  is  true,  drew  water  from 
the  Thames ;  but  to  force  water  up- 
wards into  men's  houses  was  tne 
happy  invention  of  a  Dntehman  of 
the  name  of  Peter  Morris.  The 
want  of  water  within  one's  own 
walls  was,  as  you  will  readily  con- 
ceive, a  serious  want.  The  flrat  per- 
son that  I  can  read  of  who  hit  upon 
an  expedient  for  supplying  this  now 
all-important  addition  to  cleanliness 
and  comfort  was  a  wax-chandler  in 
this  street,  who^  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward rV.  (the  chronicle  gives  the 
precise  period),  pierced  a  pipe  of  the 
conduit  beneath  the  ground,  and  so 
conveyed  the  water  into  his  own  cel- 
lar. He  was  punished  for  this  in  the 
peculiar  fashion  of  his  age :  he  was 
condemned  to  ride  through  the  city 
with  a  conduit  upon  his  head."  The 
conduit  in  Fleet  Street  was  standing 
at  the  Restoration.  The  rebuilding 
act  after  the  great  fire  directs  the  re- 
moval of  the  whole  of  the  city  con- 
duits. 

**  Stationers  and  printers  were 
among  the  old  inhabitants  of  Fleet 
Street.  Wynkyn  de  Worde  lived  at 
the  sign  of  the  Sun  in  this  street 
(Stow  says  the  Falcon);  Richard 
Tottel  at  the  Hand  and  Star :  Rastell. 


at  the  Star ;  and  Copland,  at  the  Rose 
Garland.  One  of  Richard  Pynson's 
imprints  is  *cmprynted  by  me,  Ri- 
chard Pynson,  at  the  Temple  Barre 
of  London,  1493.'  Bernard  Lintot 
lived  at  the  Cross  Keys,  and  Edmund 
Curll  at  the  Bible  and  Dial,— 

'  Down  with   the    Bible,  up  with    the 
pope's  arms.' 

At  the  Judge's  Head,  over  against 
Chancery  Lane,  lived  Jacob  Tonson, 
before  he  removed  to  the  Strand; 
where  Andrew  Millar,  and  his  ap- 

1)rentice  Cadell,  afterwards  succeawve- 
y  and  successfully  followed  in  bUt 
steps  to  fame  and  fortune." 

Johnson's  Court,  now  immediately 
opposite  to  where  we  were  standing, 
brought  fresh  to  my  mind  that 
curious  coincidence  of  names, — John- 
son's Court  and  BosweU  Court,  with 
Dr.  Johnson  and  James  Bo«well. 
It  is  a  common  belief  even  among 
otherwise  well-informed  people,  that 
these  two  courts  have  since  been 
called  by  their  respective  names  hy 
way  of  compliment  to  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  biographer.  But  no  such 
thing.  The  two  courts  were  so  called 
long  before  the  birth  of  Johnson  or 
the  bu-th  of  Boswell's  grandfkth^. 
"  The  error,"  Mr.  Weever  s«d,  **  was 
veiy  pardonable  in  a  foreigner,  per- 
haps excusable  in  a  coim^  gentle- 
man, but  wholly  without  excuse  in  a 
Londoner  by  birth." 

"  I  have  heard  Cromwell,  earl  of 
Essex,"  I  said,  "confounded  with 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  destruction 
of  the  monasteries  considered  as  a 
stain  in  the  scutcheon  of  the  great 
Protector.  *  Vulgar  errors '  are  com- 
mon enough,  and  generally  originate 
in  a  midme-age  fable ;  but  ignorant 
errors  are  more  plentiful,  and  call  at 
all  times  for  stumy  condemnation." 

"  I  always  think  more  of  Richard- 
son the  novelist  than  I  do  of  Dorset 
the  lord-treasurer,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"  when  Ip^  by  Salisbury  Court ; 
but  St.  Bride's  Passage  wears  too 
modem  a  look  to  be  very  redolent  of 
Milton.  This  great  city  of  ours  is 
built  of  too  unsubstantial  a  material 
to  last  long  enough  for  antiquarian 

Surposes.  If  the  house  is  not  taken 
own,  the  landlord  thhiks  fit  to  call 
in  a  bricklayer,  and  give  to  the  front, 
you  had  looked  upon  with  a  kind  of 

$  roper  veneration^  a  coat  of  compb. 
t  IS  a  difficult  mftttcir.  let  m^  tell 
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TOO,  to  induce  the  fancy  to  pierce 
tfaroagb  a  three-inch  stucco  and  leodl 
to  your  full  satisfiMtian  the  old  house 
»  you  were  accustomed  to  see  it— 
pletsjng  in  its  very  decay,  doubly 
pUumg with allits associations.  Just 
imagine  my  horror,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"at  finding  the  ot^er  day  a  barbarian 
brickhyer  plastering  all  over  the 
to  of  a  house  in  which  Tom 
Sootheme  had  lived.  I  had  taken  a 
iDore  than  special  interest  in  this 
hooie,  and  I  called  it  miney  fancying, 
as  I  did,  that  no  one  knew  that 
Soodieme  had  ever  lived  there  but 
myself.  I  have  a  letter  of  Southerners 
died  from  Mr.  Whyte's,  oil-man,  in 
Tothill  Street,  facmg  Dartmouth 
Street  Now  there  is  an  oil-shop 
there  to  this  day,  and  tHe  house  has 
the  date  of  1671  upon  it.  I  went  in 
one  day  and  inquired  about  the  house 
of  Mr.  Mucklow  the  oil-man,  there. 
I  snoke  of  Sou^eme,  but  he  knew 
nothing  about  honest  Tom,  — 

'  Tom  sent  down  to  raise 
The  price  of  prologues  and  of  plays.' 

Uoweter,  he  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  Isabella  in  the  ^atal  Marriage^ 
and  90 1  got  him  to  understand  that 
Southeme  had  been  an  author  of 
some  notoriety  in  his  day.    When  I 
■poke  of  Southerners  letter  and  of 
Whyte,  the  oil-man,  his  eye  brighten- 
ed, and  I  soon  found  tfatat  he  knew 
all  about  his  predecessor  in  the  oil 
and   picMe   Ime,    though   he   was 
dark  as   chaos  about  the  author  of 
Oroonoko,    *  Yes,'  he  said,  '  it*s  all 
true,  perfectlv  true,  mj  father  had 
this  house  of  6irdler — «fohn  Girdler ; 
and   Girdler    had    it  of  Whyte— 
James  'VVh^rte  was  his  name :  vou  are 
perfectly  right,  sir.'  Saying  which,  he 
c)owed  me  out  of  the  shop  with  a 
bottle  of  bought  pickles  utider  my 
arm.    My  favourite  house  has  now 
an  open  balustrade  on  the  top.    I 
hardly  knew  it  in  its  new  disguise." 
The  subject  of  Southeme  and  his 
house  had  occupied  our  conversation 
and  time  so  much,  that  before  it 
was  weU  over  we  found  ourselves 
ensconced  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Cock  Tavern  at  Temple  Bar.    My 
firioid,  Mr.  Weever,  Had  never  been 
within  the  bar  before ;  and,  as  it  was 
about  one,  I  thought  proper  to  regale 
him  in  return  for  aU  nis  antiquarian 
matter  1^  a  Cock  luncheon,  done  in 


"Now,"  I  said,  "Mr.  Weever. 
what  will  you  have?  Chop  and 
kidney,  chop  and  sausage,  or  chop,  and 
chop  to  follow  P  small  steak,  dinner 
steak,  plate  of  beef,  jomt,  Wesh- 
rabbit,  or  oysters  ?  Then  new  bread 
or  stale  br^,  old  household  or  new 
household?  a  whole  thunderer  or 
half  a  thunderer?  Barclay's  brown 
in  draft  or  bottle?  Barclay's  best 
porter,  or  a  glass  of  William's  best 
pale  sherry  ?  He  has  a  small  bin  of 
wine  here  which  he  keeps  for  my 
especial  drinking." 

My  friend  was  puzcled  with  my 
bill  of  fare,  and  asked  with  a  laugh 
to  whom  I  was  indebted  for  that 
uncommon  union  of  chop  and  sausage. 
I  toM  him  in  reply  that  it  was  quite 
an  every-day  demand  in  this  dw^c 
retreat. 

"  I'll  adventure,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
can  recommend :  Fll  have  a  chop  and 
sausaffe."  I  observed  Mr.  Weever's 
eye,  all  the  while  I  was  running  over 
my  bill  of  fare,  Ikst  fixed  on  the  old 
chimney  -  piece  before  him.  "  Do 
you  know,"  he  said,  "any  thing 
about  the  age  of  this  tavern  ?  The 
fire-place  is  old,  and  the  house  as  a 
tavern  perhaps  older."  * 

"  William  the  waiter,"  I  said,  "  was 
our  best  antiquarv,  and  I  would  call 
upon  him  to  produce  the  penates  of 
his  house,  those  glorious  recommen- 
dations of  the  place  to  the  real  anti- 
quaiy."  William  walked  ofl*  quite 
pleased  with  the  request,  and  re- 
turned with  a  greajy  volxmie  and 
an  old  coin.  Mr.  W'ecver  pounced 
at  once  upon  the  cohi,  a  Cock  fartliing 
of  the  year  1655,  issued  by  trades- 
people during  the  Protectorate,  when 
there  was  no  copper  coinage,  and  the 
necessity  of  small  change  was  first 
seriously  felt  by  both  purchaser  and 
dealer.  Mr.  Weever  said  that  he 
had  a  large  collection  of  these  sort  of 
tradesmen-fartbinffs,  but  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  Cock  one  before.  On 
one  side  was  a  cock,  and  the  words, 
"  The  Cock  Alehouse;"  on  the 
other,  «  At  Temple  Barr,  1655,"  with 
the  letters  C.  H.  M.  in  the  centre. 
Wmiam  now  dnrected  Mr.  Weevef  s 
attention  to  his  greasy  book,  which 
turned  out  to  be  Braylcy's  edition  of 
Defoe's  Plague  Year,  where  in  a  note 
the  farthings  of  the  Cock  are  referred 
to  as  a  coinage  ofimportance.  "  This 
is  to  notify,  says  an  advertisement 
«r  ♦liftt  fimp-  *«  fhnt  tTie  masto:  of  the 
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Cock  and  BotUe,  ccmimoiily  called 
Uie  Ck>ck  Alehouse  at  Temple  Bar, 
hath  dismiflsed  his  servants  and  shut 
up  his  house  for  the  long  vacation, 
intending  (Grod  willing)  to  return  at 
Michaelmas  next,  so  uiat  all  persons 
whatsoever  who  have  any  accompts 
with  the  said  master,  or  farthings  he^ 
hnging  to  the  said  houee^  are  desired 
to  repair  thither  before  the  8th  of 
this  instant  July,  and  they  shall  re- 
ceive satisfiiction.** 

**  You  recollect,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
'*  the  advice  received,  recorded,  and 
adopted  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Roaerick  Random.  ^  There  are  two 
ways  of  eating  in  this  town  for  people 
of  your  comlition,*  said  Roderidc^s 
landlord ;  *  the  one  more  creditable  and 
expensive  than  the  other.  The  first  is 
to  dine  at  an  eating-house  frequented 
by  well-dressed  people  only ;  and  the 
other  is  called  dtvmg^  practised  by 
those  who  are  either  obliged  or  in- 
clined to  live  firugally.*  *  I  used  to 
dine,*  said  Dr.  Johnson,  *  very  well 
for  eight-pence,  and  with  very  eood 
company,  at  the  Pine  Apple  in  New 
Street  It  used  to  cost  the  rest  a 
shilling,  for  they  drank  wine ;  but  I 
had  a  cut  of  meat  for  sixpence  and 
bread  for  a  penny,  and  gave  the 
waiter  a  penny ;  so  that  I  was  quite 
as  well  served,  nay,  better  than  the 
rest,  for  they  gave  the  waiter  no- 
thing.'" 

"  A  chapter,"  I  observed,  "  and  a 
very  curious  one,  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  of  dinners  in  the  me- 
tropolis, out  it  must  be  done  by  a 
clever  and  experienced  hand,  one 
who  could  describe  the  Clarendon 
and  the  Cock,  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
and  the  Coal  Hole,  ^iivart*s  and 
Joe's,  Dolly's  and  the  Windham, 
Vere/s  and  Yamey's,  Hancock's  and 
the  Hummums,  the  fish  ordinary 
at  Billingsgate  and  the  ordinary  every 
day  at  two,  Sundays  exceptea.  life 
must  enter  with  fml  relish  into  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  a  turtle  sand- 
wich at  the  Clarendon,  or  a  glass 
of  baked  punch  at  the  Blue  Posts  in 
Cork  Street — ^Tom  Hill's  retreat  when 
he  was  not  invited  out  by  others  or 
by  himself.  He  must  understand 
the  Ml  merits  of  a  good  glass  of 
wine  from  the  best  bin  at  the  'V\^nd- 
ham;  like  Chaucer's  cook,  who  Imew 
a  glass  of  good  ale  at  glance,  he  must 
know  at  a  fflance  a  draught  of  genuine 
Barclay ;  he  must  distinguish,  mor^* 


over,  between  the  stout  at  the  Cock 
and  the  stout  at  the  Rainbow,  and  be 
able  to decidesatisfactoril^  that  much- 
agitated  question,  which  is  the  better 
dnnk  of  the  two.  A  matter,  be  it 
understood,  of  the  utmost  difficulty, 
as  the  same  brewer  supplies  both  and 
with  the  same  article ;  only  the  Cock 
cellar  is. colder  than  that  of  the 
Rainbow;  an  advantage  of  some  mo- 
ment in  summer,  white  it  is  a  draw- 
back to  the  Cock's  superiority  in  the 
winter.  He  must  be  leamea  on  the 
subject  of  mealy  potatoes  (Joe's  in 
Finch  Lane  are,  in  our  o^nion,  quite 
unequalled) ;  he  must  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish a  genuine  sausage  from  a 
Bartholomew  Close  composition,  a 
Dorking  fowl  from  a  Cocknev  capon, 
an  Aylesbury  duck  from  a  Ball's  Pond 
imposition.  Difficult  matters,  be  it 
uimerstood,  to  some  men— men  learn- 
ed, moreover,  on  the  subject  of  tariff 
beef,  and  upon  whom,  in  Strap's  ex- 
pressive phrase,  you  never  can  jMlm 
*  a  pennyworth  of  dead  man's  hair.' " 

The  stout  by  this  time  had  wanned 
Mr.  Weever  into  an  unusual  pitch 
of  warmth,  and  he  broke  out  into  a 
kind  of  reverie. 

^  London  has  been  my  study  for 
many  years,  yet  bow  little  do  I  Know 
of  it  I  am  a  Londoner  by  birA, 
but  I  am  still  unacquainted  with  my 
native  place.  Loudon  is  the  first 
city  in  the  world,  the  sum  of  human 
nature  in  little.  I  read  Yarrell,  angle 
a  little,  and  know  Izaak  Walton  by 
heart,  but  1  must  go  to  Billingsgate 
if  I  want  to  see  fish.  The  fruits  and 
flowers  of  universal  nature  that  scorn 
to  grow  within  the  limits  of  our  dty, 
I  can  never  see  in  such  perfection  as 
I  can  see  them  at  Covent  Garden. 
A  brewer's  dray-horse  in  the  country 
would  be  a  sight  sufficient  to  attract 
a  whole  village,  and  afford  subject- 
matter  for  a  month's  conversation.*' 

It  was  here  that  I  broke  in  with 
a  kind  of  half  whisper, — 

'* '  God  made  the  country,  and  man  mad^ 
the  town/" 

My  friend,  fresh  from  his  reverie, 
was  ready  with  a  reply : — 

'* '  For  who  would  Itave  unbribed  Hiber- 

nta*8  land, 
Or  change  the  rocks  of  Scotland  for  ^e 

Strand  r 
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nell,  but  Bigshot  Heath  and  the 
wfldf  of  Sutiierhndshiie  are  not  near 
80  attractiTe  as  the  porlieua  of  the 
Ifint  or  the  dense  atmosphere  of 
Sai&on  or  Holbom  Hills.** 

How  hmg  Mr.  Weever  mminated 
IB  this  way  within  the  walls  of  the 
Cbek,  I  here  pnrposel  v  omit  to  men- 
tksL  That  he  was  pleased  with  his 
i^  I  Uiink  it  light  to  say  out  of 


common  justiee  to  the  landlord,  and 
the  untinn^  zeal  of  mygood-humour- 
ed-&oed  fnend  "Wiluimi  the  waiter. 
SerrmndcaUy  speaking,  I  cannot  con- 
clude without  a  piece  of  advice.  Never 
visit  Fleet  Street  without  a  visit  to 
the  Cock,  and  never  leave  it,  on 
Johnson's  principle,  without  giving  a 
penny  to  tne  waiter. 


stan;;as. 


I. 


'Tis  peaceful  night,  the  lonely  moon 
Looks  on  the  waters  dear ; 

The  swan  has  floated  to  her  nest, 
And  slumb'ring  lie  the  deer. 


n. 

The  mom  was  full  of  joyousness, 

I J^t  flew  the  sunny  Hours, 
Cheer*d  on  their  way  by  sparkling  Mirth, 

Her  music  and  her  ^wers. 


in. 

Those  flowers  now  are  drooping. 
That  music  now  is  mute ; 

But  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  lei^ 
The  echo  of  the  lute. 


IV. 

Mom  heard  its  gay,  itspoyfhl  notes, 
Eve  caught  its  plaintive  prayer ; 

But  its  so&st,  sweetest  melody 
Now  floats  upon  the  air. 
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FAKNY  ELgSLER  AT  PARIS. 

PuBUC  opinioii,  and  the  decisions  of  the  press,  have  confirmed  our  own  vieirs 
vith  regard  to  the  letters  we  published  in  last  month*s  Beoiva,  entitled 
**  Fanny  Elssler  at  the  Havanah."    In  conformity  with  the  promise  we  then 
made,  we  now  present  to  our  readers  "  Fanny  Elssler  at  Paris,'^  and  we  are 
^eatly  mistaken  if  the  sketches  these  letters  contain  shall  not  as  mucli 
mterest  and  delight  them  as  those  which  have  already  appeared.    In  order 
,  of  date,  these  should  have  appeared  first,  smce  Mademoiselle  Fanny  pro- 
ceeded from  Paris  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  from  thence,  after  a 
long  sojourn  with  our  Transatlantic  allies,  to  the  Havanah.    ITimporief 
Sucn  papers  as  these  are  not  read,  like  a  chronological  table  or  dictionary^ 
for  figures  and  dates,  but  are  perused  with  avidi^  l^*  all  who  take  an  mterest 
in  watching  the  impressions  made  by  scenery,  manners,  and  society,  on  tbe 
celebrated  beings  of  our  own  times.    Fanny  Elssler  is  a  Grerman.    At  Paris, 
she  was,  strictly  speaking,  therefore,  as  much  a  foreigner  as  she  was  at  N'cw 
York  and  at  the  Havanah ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  know  all  that  she  thought 
and  felt  vdth  regard  to  the  capital  of  Continental  Europe  and  the  better 
society  of  Paris ;  for  she  saw  the  best,  and  associated  there,  as  every  where 
else,  with  the  most  distinguished  persons. 


Parii,  Nov.  1840. 
Mt  DEA&  MiNA, — ^A  good  while  has 
elapsed  since  last  I  wrote  to  you ;  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  you  know 
the  busy  life  I  lead.  'VVhat  with  thea- 
trical duties  and  private  engagements, 
I  have  scarcely  an  hour  to  give  to 
more  congenial  tasks, — to  writing, 
for  example,  to  you,  my  dear  Mina ; 
but  I  shall  make  up  past  neglect  by 
sending  you  such  "  news"  to-day  as 
will  indeed  rouse  you,  and  scare  away 
for  months  to  come  that  ugly  little 
imp  oi  Ennui  which  sits  brooding  over 
your  monotonous  life  in  quiet,  placid, 
stagnant  Berlin.  Your  active  mind 
and  ardent  feelings  want  something 
fully  to  occupy  them ;  and  that  vou 
cannot  find  m  the  tranquil  employ- 
ments of  a  purely  domestic  career. 
Yet  how  often  1  long  to  change 
lots  with  you;  for  there  is  in  me 
a  deep-settled  relish  for  the  calm 
routine  of  an  in-door  life,  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  feverish  ex- 
citement of  Parisian  society.  It 
shines  brightly  enough  to  one*s  ad- 
miring friends ;  but,  ah  I  it  consumes 
while  It  glitters.  Would  that  I  could 
arrest  but  for  a  moment  the  rapid, 
noisy  torrent  that  hurries  me  on,  if 
only  to  speculate  where  it  will  leave 
me!  But  a  truce  to  reflections,  let 
me  come  to  the  "news"  at  once. 
Well,  Mina,  I  am  about  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  and  proceed  to  America !  I 
dare  sav  you  have  heard  of  some  such 
place,  out,  like  myself,  have  a  very 
mdistinct  notion  of  its  whereabouts. 
Now  recover  your  breath,  that  won- 


der has,  doubtless,  quite  taken  away, 
and  I  will  do  my  b^  to  explain  tms 
wild  whim ;  for,  m  truth,  I  cannot  look 
upon  this  strange  intention  as  other 
than  a  mad  freak  that  has  seized  my 
fancy  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  and 
has  daily  grown  mto  shape,  owing  to 
the  doubts  and  opposition  made  on 
every  side  against  It  My  sober  judg- 
ment could  never  have  brought  me  to 
such  a  resolution.  I  appreciate  fully 
all  the  advantages  and  enjoyments  of 
my  position ;  it  would  be  exacting  and 
ungrateful  not  to  be  contented.  Have 
I  not  all  that  any  reasonable  woman, 
if  there  is  such  a  being  to  be  found, 
could  desire?  My  professional  career 
has  reached  its  zenith;  here  I  am, 
sitting  securely  on  an  operatic  throne, 
that  has  dazzled  my  eve,  and  fired  my 
ambition,  since  my  ghrlhood.  Le growl 
monarquB  never  swayed  more  com- 
pletely over  the  wills  of  his  admiring 
subjects  than  I  do  over  the  rapt 
fancies  of  my  enthusiastic  admirers 
at  the  Opera.  Never  was  artiste  more 
completely  seated  in  public  sympa- 
thjr,  und^turbed  by  rivalry,  unas- 
saded  by  critics,  and  popular  even 
with  that  formidable  foe,  the  claque. 
The  curtain  is  drawn,  and  I  appear, 
to  be  welcomed  with  smiles  that  make 
the  theatre  glow  "  *neath  their  sunny 
warmth ;"  I  dance,  and  rapturous  ap- 

flause  cheers  me  to  loftiest  efiTorts; 
curtsey,  and  fiowers  and  ^arla^ds 
cover  me.  And  then  the  delights, 
more  intoxicating  still,  of  the  enire' 
acte,  1  quit  the  scene  for  my  bow 
dair^  whose  silken  splendour  owes  all 
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^  device  to  tbe  taste  and  liberality 
of  my  Jdnd  directeur.  What  do  you 
see,  ilina,  in  its  sparkling  mirrors  ? 
What  a  g&y,  gallant,  and  graceftil 
Arong  encircle  me,  occupying  every 
d»air,  besieging  every  sofa!  And 
hre  I  not  reason  to  be  proud  of 
homage  from  such  a  levScy  represent- 
i^  the  rank,  the  wit,  the  eiegance, 
orthis  brilliant  capital, — the  white- 
gloved  denizens  of  the  avaiU'Schi&t, 
whose  "bravo"  is  the  fiat  of  our 
i^nic  fate?  More  potent  and  ma- 
kstk  ones  t|ma  these  I  pass  respect- 
rndy  by;  and  of  the  rest,  every  one 
worthy  the  privilege,  I  will  single 
oat  for  your  admiring  attention  some 
(rf those  "dreadful  few"  who  seem 
proudly  conscious  of  their  importance, 
and  of  our  trembling  accountability, 
—the  critics  of  the  press.  Amid  flat- 
teries, compliments,  and  adulation, 
one  grows  ffiddy  with  the  strong  in- 
cense, and  mndes  one*s  mastery  con>- 
plele  over  the  spell-bound  crowds 
within  and  without*  One  forgets 
pUees  and  things,  and  revels  in  the 
luuxT  of  undisputed  despotism.  Am 
loot  downright  mad,  you  ask,  to  trifle 
▼ith  and  to  contemn  such  enjoyments, 
as  these  ?  I  have  nothing  to  wish  for, 
ywi  say, — nothing  to  disturb  my  illi;- 
aons.  Gently,  dear  sister,  you  forget 
the  "  tribe"  I  was  just  writing  of.  I 
do  taste  of  sours  as  well  as  of  sweets, 
fiir  these  messieurs  of  the  press  often 
write  ludely,  in  order  to  dispel  one's 
hadM  dreams,  and  so  melt  all  down  to 
the  chilling  reali^  of  a  helpless  sub- 
jection to  tneir  invincible  domination. 
Ah,  these  men  of  the  press  I  the  terror 
of  their  craft ;  doubtless  they  are  meant 
to  secure  ume  good  end,  else  why  do 
th^j  lire  and  prosper  ?  The  enlight- 
ened friends  of  art,  and  foeg  to  all 
oppressire  authority,  I  hear  them 
s^m,  when  I  have  sometimes  mur- 
mored  at  their  usurpation ;  but  how 
impossible  it  is  to  hold  power  with- 
out abusing  it,  and  how  cruellv  do 
these  enemies  of  absolute  control  ty- 
lannise  over  us  poor  artistes!  A 
thoQ^tless  word,  an  absent  look,  an 
idle  jest,  may  seal  our  luckless  doom. 
Should  their  high  displeasure  be  in- 
curred, what  would  be  left  us  but 
the  loss  of  position  and  bright  re- 
iK)wn,~all  we  have  and  all  we 
hope  for,— and  thus  are  we  bowed 
down  in  abject  submission?  But 
vbeats,  th^o,  arises  this  reluctant 
"  '      t  to  ^)]s  mx^  and  relent- 


less power  f  Wijl  no  one  ever  come 
to  r^eem  us  ?  Will  no  modem  Joan 
d'Arc  raise  her  banner  of  revolt, 
and  head  an  Amazonian  band  to  ex- 
terminate them?  But  I  must  be 
prudent,  for  I  have  never  rebelled 
a^nst  the  supremacy  of  the  critics 
without  soon  after  having  good  cause 
to  rue  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  live  a 
victim,  nor  die  a  martyr ;  and,  to  be 
serious,  then,  there  are  those  amongst 
them  whose  graceful  pens  would  ex- 
tort one's  admiration,  even  in  a  ma- 
licious assault  unou  one's  last  new 
pirouette.  Ck>me  Dack  again,  then,  to 
my  dressmg-room,for  you  have  much 
to  divert  you  there.  Join  in  the  racy 
chat,  contribute  to  the  smart  fire,  so 
well  sustained,  of  bon  mot  and  sharp- 
set  raiUerie, 

Your  eye  is  resting  (I  thought  it 
would)  on  that  droll-looking  person, 
lolling  at  his  ease  in  yon  faiU^al^  dis- 
ordered in  dress,  careless  in  manner, 
and  yet  imposing,  spite  the  tangled 
locks  that  fall  in  sad  confusion  over 
his  ample  forehead ;  that  is  the  Cory- 
phssus  of  feuiUetoTWitesy  the  very 
Jupiter  of  Uie  tribe.  His  thunder- 
bolts fall  among  us  at  times  with 
killing  effect,  but  he  can  also  give 
life  to  an  arOstey  and  make  it  price- 
less ;  that  is  "  J.  J."  of  the  Journal 
des  JD^bats :  I  wonder  at  my  temerity 
in  approaching  so  calmly  his  formid- 
able, initials,  so  often  signed  to  the 
epitaphs  recorded  on  our  artistic 
tombs ;  but  his  indulgence  to  myself 
emboldens  my  famiuarity.  He  is 
chiefly  known  to  the  public  for  heb- 
domadal contributions  to  the  famous 
BiibatSj  wherein  he  empties  his  effer- 
vescing caldron  of  critical  remark,  all 
steaming,  hot.  and  spicy.  He  makes 
the  tour  of  all  the  novelties  the  week 
brings  forth,  and  then  on  Monday 
morning  disburdens  his  memory  and 
his  conscience.'  Like  the  immortal 
hero  of  VElisir  d'Amorey  he  dispenses 
his  doses  with  prodigal  hand, — a  bolus 
here  and  an  eSxir  tnere ;  administer- 
ing to  wounds  of  his  own  making  the 
soothing  ointment  of  his  {{raise,  and 
in  very  wantonness  scratching  others 
half  healed  up.  But  rail,  rant,  and 
roar  at  him  as  we  may,  who  can  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  brilliant,  sparkling, 
seductive  light  of  his  genius,  win- 
ning while  it  repels,  delighting  even 
when  it  chides,  intoxicating  when 
it  extols  ?  Yes,  Janin,  I  believe  an 
artiste  never  fell  beneath  thy  rod  who 
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did  not  kiss  it  while  it  smote;  for 
it  lashes  80  beautiftilly.  This  singular 
person  is  the  theme  of  constant  re- 
mark ;  his  eccentricities  (for  it  seems 
genius  must  have  them),  his  pecu- 
liarities, and  penchants,  mmish  end- 
less gossip  to  the  *'  Foyer.*"  His  last 
new  predilection  now  sets  all  tongues 
a- wagging ;  and  who,  or  rather  what, 
do  you  dream  is  the  tender  ohject  of 
his  love?  He  has  taken  to  a  pet;  and 
what,  of  all  the  things  of  au-,  earth, 
and  sea,  do  you  imagine  has  won 
him?  Oh!  name  it  not  in  Berlin — 
''  a  little  pig  I  **  with  doubtful  claims 
to  whiteness.  Byron  had  his  bear ; 
Goethe  his  monkey ;  and  Janin  fon- 
dles a  pig !  What  is  the  attraction 
of  this  new  caprice ;  what  the  sym- 
pathy between  *'  J.  J.**  and  his  dar- 
ling, who  can  tell  ?  The  topic  is  nro- 
liflc  in  ban  mots,  to  those  who  dare 
make  merry  at  his  expense.    ^*  Yes,** 

exchdmcd  the  lively  Comte  de , 

the  last  opera-night,  ^*  there  must  be 
mutual  reeling  fh>m  similarity  of 
pursuit ;  the  pig  scours  the  street  of 
Its  ofllal,  and  Janin  ranges  ftrom  one 
end  of  the  Boulevards  to  the  other 
for  his  theatrical  garbage.**  Woe  to 
the  bold  jester  if  this  comes  to  Ja- 
nin*s  indignant  ear;  he  will  avenge 
promptly  the  outraged  dignity  of  his 
petit  cochon.  All  societies  are  open 
to  Janin:  the  court  invites  him; 
his  numberless  friends  prey  on  liim ; 
the  dinner  languishes,  the  soiree  is 
duU^  the  representation  is  flat,  when 
Janin  is  not  there.  Hunt  Europe 
through,  and  you  will  not  find  an- 
other man  more  courted;  and  the 
same  journey  over  again  would  not 
discover  you  an  equally  successful 
competitor.  The  coveted  of  arUsteM^ 
the  dreaded  of  dramatists,  and  the 
most  gifted  of  critics,  how  shall 
I  support  the  loss  of  thy  vivacious 
efllisions, — the  delicate  embroideries 
of  thy  style  ?  Pirouetting  will  lose 
its  charm  when  **  J.  J."  is  not  there 
to  criticise.  Bless  me,  dear  Mina, 
how  tiresome  you  must  think  me  in 
prating  so  long  of  a  good-for- 
nothing  critic  you  care  litt&  for !  In 
talking  of  Janin,  I  have  allowed  all 
my  company  to  steal  out  of  mv 
hie  without  a  parting  smile.  Well, 
fimcjr  the  curtam*s  up  again,  and  the 
music  waiting,  the  director  impatient, 
and  KaUy  scolding.  Write  me  soon. 
Adieu ! 


Para,  Decmber,  1840. 
DfiAB  Mina,— I  cannot  help  smil- 
ing when  I  think  of  the  imdisguised 
astonishment  you  so  honestly  express ; 
but  you  have  given  me  an  unexpected 
token  of  your  disinterested  devoted<k. 
ness  to  my  interests,  by  the  impartial 
comments  you  make  m  reference  to 
my  "  foreign  project**  But  you  can 
hardly  b^eve  me  in  earnest,  and 
want  naturally  enough  to  know  what 
has  already  taken  puice, — some  par- 
ticulars, details,  proofs,  that  the  ^pays 
sauvage**  I  talk  of  visiting  is  not  some 
new  ^  miie  en  schte"  in  a  forthcoming 
ballet  of  the  Grand  Opera;  in  short, 
you  want  to  see  the  wheels  of  the 
new  theatrical  car  building  for  me, 
to  be  sure  it  can  move.  JJieu  grant 
I  may  not  be  upset  in  it!  When 
the  proposition  was  first  made  to  me, 
I  r^ly  cannot  tell.  A  year  ago,  I 
know,  propositions  were  sugg^ted 
to  me  in  London  by  Mr.  S^^in,  the 
clever  theatrical  agent  of  B^nt 
Street,  whose  dexterous  manoeuvring 
with  us  operatic  dynasties  makes  me 
r^ard  him  as  the  Talleyrand  of  his 
art.  His  experienced  eye  saw  in  the 
measure  many  advantages.  I  was 
incredulous  and  indifferent,  and  so 
the  matter  dropped.  But,  in  August 
last,  I  was  surprised  by  the  visit  of 
no  other  than  the  lessee  himself  of  the 
Park  Theatre,  New  York, — an  oldish 
person,  stout,  and  cross-looking,  stiff 
m  movement,  slow  of  speech,  with  a 
very  sharp  eye.  I  was  not,  you  may 
imagine,  conciliated  by  his  i^pear- 
ance,  though  gentlemanly;  but  his 
ofiers  were  busmess-like  and  ample. 
Still  nothing  was  decided  on,  and  he 
left  Paris,  requesting  a  friend  to  uige 
the  negotiation.  The  matter  went  on 
till  it  took  the  formal  shape  of  a 
written  agreement,  which,  one  day,  I 
was  asked  to  sign.  I  b^an  to  trem- 
ble, and  I  shrank  from  the  conse- 
quences ;  but  I  had  given  the  inter- 
view almost  for  this  puqxise,  and 
courtesy  forbade  me  to  trifle  with  the 
patience  of  others.  So  I  took  the 
offered  pen,  and  wrote  my  name.  I 
shall  long  remember  the  conf\i8ed 
emotions  which  seissed  me  when  I  did 
so.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  pronounced  my 
own  exile  from  a  land  I  love,  and  a  ' 
public  who  lavish  every  kindness  J 
upon  me ;  but  it  was  too  late,  and  I  I 
am  condemned  to  expiate  my  rash-  I 
ness  in  what  manner  soever  Fate  or-  I 
({ains.    {  must  not  forget  to  tell  you  J 
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idrdi  incident  connected  with  this 
eoQtract  It  was  made  in  accordance 
v^  European  usage  in  the  main 
itipolations ;  but  I  learned,  from  the 
honourable  explanations  of  the  oppo- 
Bte  part^,  that  I  had  forfeited  some 
most  dearable  advantages;  in  fine, 
that  I  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  fo- 
reign lessee,  when  I  ought  to  have 
reserved  the  most  complete  freedom. 
H»«  was  a  discoyery !  imagine  my 
agitation!  Bad  enough  it  was  to 
eoeonnter  the  chances  of  the  enter- 
prise, but  to  b^n  by  heavy  sacri- 
fices! What  was  to  be  done  ?  My 
friends  ass^nbled  in  council;  every 
effort  was  made  to  alter  the  agree- 
ment. I  besought  it  almost  with 
teazB  in  my  eyes ;  but  entreaties  were 
rtin.    ^  It  could  not  be  done,"  Mr. 

said,  "without  the  consent  of 

Mr.  Price,  then  at  New  York ;  he 
ihould  be  written  to  straightway.** 
This  is  a  bad  beginning.  Is  it  omi- 
DOQs  ?  Do  encourage  me,  Mina,  for 
e?cry  <me  assails  me  here.  I  should 
make  exception,  however,  in  favour 
of  two  remarkable  persons  I  have 
bad  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
■eet, — Mr.  and  Mrs.  G j  of  Lon- 
don, of  high  position,  great  fortune, 
and  a  circle  of  friends  embracing 
all  the  celebrities  of  their  wonderful 
metropolis.  I  am  amazed  at  the  deep 
and  earnest  interest  they  take  in  me, 
tad  I  acknowledge  with  delight,  that, 
in  Has  late  difficult  business,  their 
eoonsel  has  much  aided  me.  Their 
kind  interference  greatly  benefited 
me;  we  have  become  quite  intimate; 
and  I  never  felt  more  solicitous  to  re- 
tsm  the  friendship  of  any  one  I  have 

ever  met  than  I  do  that  of  the  G *s. 

Mr.  G is  a  very  distingtU  jpeT' 

■on,  but  somewhat  reserved,  as  Eng- 
fitluiien  of  that  class  usually  are; 
given  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  bterarv 
ooeupa^ns ;  is  writing  a  great  book 
tboat  Idon*t  know  what ;  and  leaves 
his  wonderfuf  wife  to  occupy  herself 
•bout  me.  Truly,  of  all  the  women 
I  have  ever  met  she  interests  me 
««t,--I  might  say  of  all  persons ; 
fcr  men,  you  know,  divert  me  but 
Httfc.  They  are  a  vile  set  alto- 
gether—eoarse  (but  don't  tell  'em 
I  say  to),  selfish,  uid  unbelieving. 
How  litUe  do  they  understand  me ! 
Whit  a  relief,  then,  to  encounter 

~  *  a  woman  as  Mrs.  G !  so 

feel- 
Of  her 


L»*- 


sftrae  sympathy,  elevated 
«ii  kiadheartedness.    Of 


mind,  I  will  not  aspire  to  speak ;  it 
is  very  far  above  me ;  but  when  I  see 
her  holding  lofty  discourse  with  men 
profound  in  thought,  and  great  in 
reputation,  with  statesmen,  authors, 
scholars,  I  feel  timid  in  approaching 
her.  But  with  me  she  is  as  playful, 
simple,  and  unsophisticated,  as  a  child. 
She  is  older  than  I  am,  and  taller, 
with  an  intelligent  blue  eye,  of  a  soft 
expression,  a  little  stiff  m  manner, 
perhaps,  at  first,  but  singularly  de- 
cided. She  never  crosses  the  room 
without  her  mind  being  made  up  to 
do  it.  She's  a  striking  mixture  of 
the  two  sexes.  With  a  heart  truly 
feminine,  she  unites  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  genius;  and  this  latter  gives 
her  a  boldness  of  thought  and 
expression  which  quite  startle  her 
hearer.  But  the  most  captivating 
point  in  her  character  is  her  truly 
catholic  spirit,  looking  tolerantly  on 
the  world,  and  perceiving  good  in 
every  thing.  She  soars  above  vulgar 
preiudice,  and,  in  her  benevolent 
nights  of  feeling,  hesitates  not  to  light 
on  spots  from  which  more  timid  birds 
would  fly,  and  to  fold  her  protecting 
wings  over  objects  often  worthy 
her  fostering  care.  She  is  also  most 
marvellously  accomplished,  has  stu- 
died music  as  a  science,  draws  ad- 
mirably, paints  charmingly,  and 
drives  four-in-hand.  Let  me  see, 
what  is  there  she  does  not  do  F  To 
know  such  a  person,  whom  I  have 
rather  caricatured  than  portrayed, 
is  in  itself  a  privilege;  but  to  be 
loved  and  cherished  by  her,  is  a  boon 
of  inestimable  value.  I  have  tried 
to  make  you  comprehend  my  English 
friend,  and  you  will  often  hear  of 
her  from  me. 

I  dare  say,  with  your  usual  acti- 
vity in  such  matters,  you  have  been 
buying  a  map  with  America  drawn 
on  it,  and  its  rivers,  and  mountains, 
and  towns;  for  I  suppose  it  has  got 
its  share  of  those  necessities  that  most 
countries  stand  in  need  of.  Do  tell 
me  something  about  it.  I  don't  be- 
lieve my  stupid  old  schoolmaster  ever 
heard  of  it,  tor  he  never  told  me  any 
thing  of  it  that  I  recollect  I  know 
a  great  deal  more  of  the  moon ;  at 
least  I  have  seen  that.  When  shall 
I  behold  this  unknown  part  of  our 
planet?  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
my  ignorance,  no  doubt,  but  I  see 
wiser  people  about  me  who  never 
wish  to  know  of  any  place  out  of 
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Paris — the  world's  epitome.  There 
are  some  complacent  Parisians  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  England,  and 
don't  believe  in  Germany  at  all,  or, 
at  the  most,  admit  there  may  be  siuji 
barbariant.  Every  day  I  hear  some 
acquaintance  ask  of  America,  "Qu' 
est  que  c'est  que  cela?"  Then  how 
should  a  poor  dancer,  whose  travels 
have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Opera-house,  who  has  crossed  rivers 
with  the  aid  of  a  mechanist,  and 
scaled  mountains  by  running  up  some 
hidden  stairs,  be  expected  to  know 
any  thing  of  a  half-savage  land,  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  ?  I  have  no 
time  to  investigate  it  now,  for  my 
school-days  are  over,  indeed,  before 
they  ought  to  have  been  begun. 
My  day-life  now  is  but  a  rehearsal 
of  what  I  must  play  at  night ;  and 
therefore,  dear  Mina,  I  count  upon 
you  to  enlighten  me  upon  this  dark 
subject,  and  to  tell  me  where  I  am 
going. 

Since  T  wrote  you  last,  I  have  had 
a  new  sensation,  and  I  must  try  to 
make  you  share  it  with  me.  I  have 
seen  an  American !  of  whose  authen- 
ticity I  can  hardly  doubt.  Some  of 
that  name  have  been  pointed  out  to 
me  before,  but  I  have  always  taken 
them  for  Englishmen ;  and  they  are 
wonderfully  Sike — talk  the  same  lan- 
guage, dress  similarly,  and  doubtless 
eat  and  drink  after  a  similar  fashion. 
This  person,  Mr.  C ,  is  a  soft- 
mannered  man,  of  most  winning  de- 
meanour, and  well-bred  in  every 
word  and  look.  If  he  is  not  a  too 
fair  specimen  of  Americanism,  I  shall 
have  nothing  to  fear  for  ray  throat 
or  my  pocket ;  though  I  have  been 
assured  I  may  count  on  the  one 
being  cut,  and  the  other  picked.  Mr. 
C tells  me  the  news  of  my  inten- 
tion has  reached  America,  and  has 
made  quite  a  stir  there;  that  the 
people  are  talking  of  it,  and  the 
papers  writing  of  it.  Oh !  dear,  I 
nad  fondly  hoped  there  were  no  such 
things  there.  I  wonder  how  they 
treat  us  dancing  things.  Nous  ver- 
rans!  I  was  assured  I  shall  meet 
with  a  hearty  welcome  and  with 
great  success.  How  strange  this 
sounds!  Were  I  to  get  a  message 
(I  speak  it  not  profanely),  from  the 
other  world,  that  preparations  were 
making  to  receive  me  there,  I  should 
hardly  feel  more  puzzled. 

My  final  representations  here  are 


annonnoed  at  the  Opera,  and  I  feel 
flattered  to  see  the  public  crowding 
up  to  look  their  last  upon  me,  not 
for  ever,  I  trust ;  Heaven  forbid ! 
One  may  well  be  pleased  who  feels 
she  exercises  some  influence  here  in 
this  charming  Paris,  amid  the  endless 
and  seductive  variety  of  amusements 
with  which  it  abounds.  I  feel,  with 
reason,  gratified,  if  not  vain,  of  my 
influence  over  the  lively  throng  that 
ebbs  and  flows,  in  such  heavy  tides, 
through  the  great  doors  of  the  Opera- 
house.  You  ask  me  how  I  can  sum- 
mon up  courage  to  leave  a  sphere  that 
you  are  pleased  to  say,  I  ^*  brighten 
with  my  presence — when  the  gaiety 
of  ballet  will  be  eclipsed  by  my  de- 
parture ?*•  Thank  you  for  your  su- 
gared remonstrances,  my  dear  Mina ; 
but,  though  I  feel  my  star  in  the 
ascendant  now,  I  know  well  the  fate 
of  "  stars**  once  gone  out,  people  soon 
learn  to  see  by  other  lights,  and  then 
all  those  here,  and  elsewhere,  will 
twinkle  brightly  enough  for  my  now 
devoted  public. 

As  to  my  delightful  contem^raries 
and  coadjutors,  I  believe  their  tears 
will  dry  rapidly.  I  will  confe8s,too,that 
I  have  certain  miM;iving8  that  I  shall 
be  supplanted.    The  public  may  take 
offence  at  my  apparent  ingratitude 
in  quitting   them   ^^  pour   les   sou- 
vages   {TAmiriquey*    as    they    style 
the  unknown  people  I  purpose  vi- 
siting, and  they  may  satiny  their 
tastes  with  some  newer  object.  **  Qui 
qtdtte  sa  place  la  perde^  is  an   old 
proverb  that  keeps  dancing  in   my 
eyes  till  I  grow  impatient.     Some 
of  my  adorateurs  assure  me  daUy,  that 
they  will  bespeak  their  tomb-stones 
if  I  insist  upon  going,  and  that  the 
^g^  infemale  will  be  nung  in  crape. 
Irreverent  jesters  I  they  would  be  uie 
first  to  forget  me,  and  the  last  to 
welcome  me   back   again.      Tet    I 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  this   for- 
miaable    band,    this  '^^  Conseil    de 
rOp6ra,"  since  they  have  uniformly 
issued  their  solemn  and  scented  de- 
crees in  my  favour,  though  I  do  not 
like    their  intrkpies  and  arbitral^ 
interference.     Yet  their  tyranny  is 
a  well-bred  one,  and  their  fiuhion- 
able  sway  may  control  coarser    in- 
fluences running  in  a  rapid  under- 
current in  the  troubled  waters   that 
us  operatic  Naiads  sport  in.     Yes, 
all  this  I  risk,  all  this  I  shall  nuaa, 
but  how  much  more  there  is  beyond 
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the  oonftneB  at  the  Acad^ie  Royale 
tiat  I  shall  thmk  of  with  deepest 
km^inss.  Oh!  dear,  delightful 
Funs,  how  shall  I  bear  thy  loss ! — 
thj  memory  will  haunt  me  ever,  and, 
fo  where  I  will,  thy  image  wiQ  lie 
hidden  in  my  heart.  I  never  ^et  have 
SBftlysed  the  secret,  but  magic  charm 
thit  makes  Paris  the  most  attractive 
dty  of  the  world.  Be  their  preju- 
dices what  they  may,  come  but  once 
within  reach  of  her  Circean  spells, 
and  an  endless  captivity  follows. 
Why  is  this  ?  Whsd  part  of  us  does 
it  so  atdace,  that  the  philosopher  or 
the  voluptuary  bow  alike  to  its  do- 
mination ?  Is  it  the  mind,  the  heart, 
or  the  gtomack,  which  are  enslaved 
h^  Pariaan  influence?  Is  it  her 
idenoe,  her  charities,  or  her  ctdsine, 
that  wins  and  subdues  all,  of  every 
creed,  cast,  and  clime  ?  I  have  seen 
enough  of  other  capitals  to  know 
the  superlative  merits  of  Paris.  Her 
amusements,  how  infinite  and  varied ! 
her  artisteMj  what  talents,  and  what 
excess  of  them!  Opera,  tragedy, 
comedy,  &rce, — in  what  equal  per- 
fection do  they  exist! — A  Grisi  trans- 
ports, a  Persiani  subdues,  a  Rachel 
inflames,  and  a  Mars  soothes, 
whilst  a  Levassor  and  an  Odry  con- 
vulse you  with  merriment.  These 
aouroes  of  pleasure  are  palpable  as 
they  are  irresistible;  but  there  is 
•oinething  beyond  this.  What  is 
the  mysterious  oil  that  gives  such 
exquisite  smoothness  to  this  social 
nachine  of  Parisian  structure?  I 
believe  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  pe- 
rennial gaiety,  the  mercurial  light- 
ness, the  buoyant  good-humour  of 
the  French  character,  as  developed 
in  the  metropolis,  for  I  find  the 
French,  out  of  Paris,  quite  another 
people. 

1  suppose,  my  dear  Mina,  you  will 
Karcely  recognise  in  these  criticisms 
the  style  and  manner  of  your  own 
Fanny.  Be  it  so.  At  least  these  are 
my  thoughts  and  impressions,  and  it 
matters  but  little  to  thoughts  the 
knguage  in  which  they  are  clothed. 
Adien. 


Paris,  January  1841. 

Thanks,  Anna,  dear,  for  your 
moDpt  replies;  and  so,  giving  me 
nrfl  credit  for  the  honesty  of  my 
intentions,  yon  doubt  my  gomg  after 
aH.  I  bave  already  found  that  I 


shall  my  dearly  for  the  joke  if  I  do 
not.  I  have  been  laying  in  such  a 
wardrobe  of  delicious  costumes; 
upon  my  word,  I  have  spent  a  third 
or  my  time  lately  in  dressing  and  un- 
dressing.   I  have  appeared,  certainly 

to  the  satisfaction  of  Cousin  K , 

in  all  the  robes  of  my  r^verUrire  — 
she  declares  they  are  periect.  And 
in  a  woman's  love  of  novelty  I 
have  been  spending  such  sums,  that 
if  America  don't  help  me  tojwty  I 
shall  have  to  dance  at  the  rnson 
Ste.  Pelagic  for  the  especial  delight 
of  the  false  economists  who  are  there 
expiating  the  folly  of  similar  extrava- 
gances. Sut  what  a  luxury  is  spending 
money  in  Paris! — this  paradise  of 
women,  whose  brighest  spirits  are  its 
dress-makers.  Wnat  taste,  science, 
and  imagination,  they  throw  into  the 
lovely  creations  of  their  dexterous 
hands.  Taking  this  art  as  a  type  of 
civilisation — and  why  not? — how 
immeasurably  does  its  perfection  here 
throw  all  other  places  into  the 
shade.  ^ly  own  pleasant  friends  of 
the  press  may  say  what  they  please 
of  their  influence  on  the  times,  but 
that  of  a  French  mantua-maker  out- 
runs theirs  illimitably.  All  Euroi)e 
is  tributary  to  their  control,  and  their 
dicta  can  be  neither  disputed  nor  de- 
nied. My  personal  expenditure  lately 
has  induced  me  to  reflect  (which  I  do 
sometimes)  on  the  enormous  expen- 
diture of  the  opera  administration 
in  the  one  item  of  wardrobe.  Are 
you  aware  that  they  furnish  the 
artistes  with  every  article  of  dress, 
from  a  hair-pin  to  a  shoe-string,  with 
every  intervening  mystery  of  the  fe- 
male toilet  from  powder  to  paint? 
You  emerge  from  your  carriage  at  the 
stage-door  of  the  opera,  in  a  sombre 
robe-de-chambre,  to  be  converted,  by 
a  touch  of  the  wardrobe- keeper,  into 
a  sylphide  or  ffipsy,  wings  and  tam- 
bounne  included,  at  the  whole  and 
sole  expense  of  the  direction.  They 
do  you  up  in  the  most  complete  and 
radiant  manner,  as  bright  as  the  red- 
dest rouge  and  the  whitest  muslin  can 
make  you,  and  all  you  are  required 
to  find  are  your  own  smiles  and  en' 
trechats.  When  you  take  into  consi- 
deration the  six  or  eight  first  dancers, 
the  dozen  or  so  of  coryph^,  and 
the  capering  legion  that  constitute 
the  corps  ds  hSlet,  you  may  then 
infer  the  outlay  necessary  in  tncots 
and  petticoats.    Then  think  of  the 
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consumption  in  satin  shoes;  I  seldom 
use  less  than  three  pairs  every  night, 
and  Uie  slightest  sou  condemns  them, 
and  that  upon  the  dirtiest  stage  in 
the  world,  purposely  kept  so  to 
avoid  slipping.  These  opera-shoes 
are  of  sudipeculiar  make,  uniting  a 
certain  stifiness  with  the  most  per- 
fect pHancy,  that  only  one  man  in 
Europe  has  been  found  with  ^nius 
adequate  to  the  work,  Jansm  de 
Paris.  No  wonder  poor  M.  Du- 
ponchell,  my  amiable  director,  looks 
grave  and  reflective  at  times.  I  feel 
a  kind  of  remorse  at  the  expense  I 
have  been  to  him.  How  could  I 
have  insisted  on  the  additional 
20,000  francs  in  mv  last  contract 
just  renewed?  I  feel  so  penitcDtial 
that  I  could  dance  a  week  for  his 
benefit.  What  a  horrid  situation  is 
his !  Besides  his  expenses  and  anxi- 
eties, what  endless  torment  we  inflict 
on  him  I  He  is,  of  course,  our  high 
court  of  appeal;  and  never-ending 
difficulties  and  squabbles  grow  out 
of  the  rivalries,  and  jealousies,  and 
intrigues,  that  abound  in  this  fairy 
region  of  malicious  nymphs,  and 
backbiting  sylphs,  whose  wings  fail 
to  raise  tnem  above  this  terrestrial 
propensity,  and  which  give  our  good- 
natured  director  occupation  enough 
to  try  his  ^Uantry.  I  dare  say  he 
pra3rs  that  m  the  next  world  he  may 
never  see  a  woman,  be  she  angel 
or  otherwise.  M.  D.  opposes  my 
goiuK,  and  is  disposed  to  buy  in  my 
congey  which  he  has  the  right  to  do ; 
but  he  does  not  believe  ,1  am  sure,  that 
I  wili^o,  so  he  will  not  risk  his  money. 
I  do  earnestly  hojje  my  departure 
will  be  no  loss  to  him.  He  has  ever 
been  kind  and  indulgent  to  me.  His 
humanity  struck  me  a  few  nights 
back.  Li  the  ballet  of  the  Oipsy^ 
I  was  obliged  to  put  on  the  Craco- 
vienne  costume  in  three  minutes, 
end  return  to  the  sta^  and  begin. 
A  moment's  delay  would  have  thrown 
the  orchestra  into  confusion — it  was 
80  arranged,  and  I  was  obliged  to  do 
it ;  but  tne  effort  was  so  great  that  I 
fainted  afterwards,  on  one  or  two 
occasions;  when  he  promptly  com- 
manded this  rapid  change  of  costume 
should  cease;  and  altering  a  ballet 
is  much  more  difficult  than  walking 
on  your  head,  for  right  or  lefl  you 
touch  the  part  of  some  indignant 
coryphee,  who  stands  or  <£mce8 
upon  her  rights,  and  Monsieur  le 


Directeur  is  forced  into  all  the  wiles 
of  ingenious  diplomacy. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  me^ing^ 
another  American  to-day,  of  high* 

standinff,  Mr.  T ,  and  was  most 

favourably  impressed.  I  know  you 
think  me  a  very  fastidious  observer 
of  men,  but  at  least  you  wiU  admit  me 
to  be  an  impartial  one.  I  have  had. 
opportunities  enough  to  arrive  at  some 
knowledge  of  the  tribe ;  and  if^  o£ 
the  number  who  have  flitted  by  me, 
you  knew  the  very  few  that  have  not 
provoked  indifierence,  or  excited 
feelings  not  more  flattering,  you 
woulcf  ver^  likely  be  astonished. 
The  Amencan  I  just  alluded  to  ia 
rather  cold  in  manner,  slightly 
tinctured  with  haughtiness,  but  is  s 
high-toned  man.  All  he  said  had 
great  weight  with  me,  and  he  gua- 
ranteed me,  also,  a  kind  reception  in. 
America.  There  is  one  peculiarity 
I  perceive  already  in  the  few  Ame- 
ricans I  have  met.  They  seem  to  en- 
tertain, and  certainly  manifest,  a  de- 
ference for  our  sex,  that  must  be 
founded  on  a  higher  appreciation  of 
women  as  such,  and  a  more  genuine 
respect  for  their  feelings  and  charac- 
ters, than  one  is  usuauy  accustomed 
to  meet  with. 

Busy  as  my  life  has  hitherto  been, 
I  never  went  through  such  a  round 
of  occupations  as  circumstances  now 
entail  upon  me.  What  with  dancing, 
and  rehearsing,  dining  out,  entertain- 
ing at  home,  sitting  for  painters,  and 
trying  on  for  dress-makers,  writing, 
studymg  English,  and  getting  ready  to 
go,  you  may  suppose  I  am  wdl  occupi- 
ed, /never  worked  harder  than  I  have 
done  this  winter,  and  that  chiefly  to 
soothe  the  keen  anxiety  of  my  dcBT  old 
Professor  Yestris.  You  have  heard 
me  seldom  speak  of  this  interesting 
person,  whose  professional  reputation 
formerly  filled  Europe — the  once  bril- 
liant flieu  de  la  danse  has  dwindled,  as 
we  all  must,  into  wrinkled  and  de- 
crepid  age ;  and  his  only  delight  now, 
he  declares,  is  to  play  the  fiddle  as  I 
practise  daily  before  him.  This  is 
nis  only  occupation,  and  he  declares 
he  lives  his  past  life  over  asain  in 
me.  I  confess,  with  ^r^ituae,  my 
indebtedness  to  his  genius,  taste,  ana 
vigilant  attention.  When  I  came  to 
Paris,  I  thought  I  had  reached  the 
topmost  round  of  my  art  I  had 
exiiausted  already  every  known  dif- 
ficulty and  invented  new,  but  I  wv 
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Tagiioni  and  grew  alarmed.  I  felt 
the  ordeal  tlu^ugh  which  I  had  to 
M  would  be  final  and  m%ht  be 
ntil,  for  the  standard  of  la  danse  I 
loBDd  80  much  higher  in  France. 
Fartmiately  for  me,  Signor  Vestris 
beeame  interested  in  me,  and  endea- 
Toared  to  raise  me  up  to  his  own 
lofty  ideas  of  the  art.  For  three 
moDtht  I  toiled  as  a  galley-slave 
before  I  wonld  consent  to  appear. 
The  Tery  expectation  that  prevailed 
fiigfatened  me  to  greater  efforts,  and 
tbe  enormous  strides  I  made  in  ad- 
▼noe  taught  me,  that  in  the  dance, 
tt  least,  one*s  education  is  never 
finiibed.  It  was  not  so  much  in 
elemoitary  studies  that  I  eained  from 
Veitrifl,  bat  rather  in  style  and  tone. 
He  soagfat  to  give  me  grace  and  ex- 
pftnion ;  in  short,  fas  finish,  to  my 
potes  and  carriage;  and  the  triumph- 
ant loeceas  of  my  dShuty  he  said,  re- 
paid him  a  thousand  times.  I  shall 
nerer  foreet  his  despair  when,  after 
mj  md  ulness  of  1836,  he  found  I 
bad  certainly  iasi  my  art  Yon  re- 
eoQeet  my  prostration  was  so  com- 
plete Uiat  I  had  to  be  taught  to  walk 
agim ;  but  when  I  essayed  to  dance 
I  found,  to  my  horror,  that  I  was 
utterly  incapable  of  executing  the 
OQounoiiest  feats  of  the /<^^.  With 
desperation  in  every  limb,  I  sought, 
day  after  day,  to  recover  my  lost  fa- 
dhty.  Yestris  soothed  me  and  en- 
couraged me  by  turns,  tiU  he  groaned 
and  wept  over  the  dreadful  appre- 
iMnsioQ  that  all  was  lost.  This  went 
onibr  weeks,  when  one  memorable 
d^  I  felt  a  sudden  and  magical  re- 
turn of  my  force,  and  with  a  cry  of 
d^gfat  I  bounded  into  the  air  and 
dttoed  till  I  fell  breathless  on  the 
floor.  Vestris^s  joy  exceeded  even 
Ue;  the  old  man  recovered  his 
mH,  and  I  was  restored  to  the 
dearest  pasrion  of  my  heart,  la  danse. 
For  its  own  sake  I  have  pursued  it ; 
the  hardest  toil  has  been  sweetest 
wccaiiun,  and,  when  I  have  sunk 
from  exeesB  of  practice,  I  recovered 
^■ly  to  begin  again.  Vestiis  cannot 
nmdMnd  in  the  least  why  I  leave 
the  Gvand  Opera,  the  very  summit, 
k  Irii  eyes,  of  all  earthly  -^lory. 
^  wpgds  England  as  semi-bar- 
Immvi^  America  he  does  not  recog' 

-«t  all;  but  when  he  thinks 
he  has  condescended  to 

klil» be  given  to  **•  savages  and 
"  ^  c  be  beliey  es,  with  a  great 


many  else,  that  America  has  no 
other  inhabitants,  he  is  shocked —  he 
would  doubtless  disown  me,  did  he 
not  think  I  had  lost  my  senses.  Sin- 
gular man!  How  entirely  he  has 
lived  for  his  art  I  He  insists  on  my 
deyoting  several  hours  to  practice 
daily. 

I  paid  a  farewell  visit  yesterday  to 
ma  chhre  amie^  Mademoiselle  Mars, 
whose  charming  society  is  always  so 
attractive.  What  a  loss  to  the  world  of 
art  is  her  coming  retirement !  —  how 
irreparable !  Well  may  the  elegant 
comedy  of  the  old  school  droop  its 
head  and  sigh  over  her  retreat.  The 
frequenters  of  the  Th6&tre  Francais 
virill  long  remember  the  music  of  ner 
clear  sweet  voice,  the  chaste  expres- 
sion of  her  acting,  and  that  fault- 
less elegance  of  manner  that  invested 
every  character  she  assumed  with 
such  incomparable  refinement,  grace, 
and  distinction.  Moli^re  dies  a  second 
time  with  her  withdrawal,  and  who 
will  pretend  to  her  classic  mantle? 
In  private  life  the  same  winning  sim- 
plicity exerts  its  spell  upon  aU  who 
approach  her.  Her  conversation  is 
giued  and  her  amiability  unbounded. 
How  unfortunate  the  sequel  to  her 
career!  Once  the  mistress  of  a 
splendid  mansion  and  abundant 
wealth,  she  is  now  obliged  to  econo- 
mise such  resources  as  her  immo- 
derate thirst  for  stock-gambling  has 
left  her.  Who  could  associate  the 
sprightly,  elegant  Mars  with  the 
vulgar  excitement  of  La  Bourse? 
How  insatiable  is  the  craving  after 
excitement  in  the  human  heut,  and 
I  think  we  artistes  are  its  readiest 
prey.         *  ♦  ♦ 

I  was  at  a  charming  party  last 
night  at  my  dear  English  fnend^s, 

Mrs.  G .    I  might  call  her  my 

romantic  friend,  for  such  is  the  in- 
terest she  takes  in  me.  I  was  sur- 
prised f^id  delighted  to  meet  some 
most  distinguished  and  interesting 
persons..  One  of  the  king's  leading 
ministers,  the  celebrated   Monsieur 

C ,  was  there,  and  attracted  no 

small  share  of  my  attention.  For  a 
man  occupied  as  he  is  with  serious, 
learned,  and  important  pursuits,  I 
expected  a  corresponding  gravity  and 
much  pretension,  and  not  the  levity, 
witty  homme  de  salon  he  really  is. 
In  all  other  countries  such  a  man 
would  deem  it  derogatory  to  his 
dignity  to  mingle  with  the  company, 
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sharipg  in  the  fiiyolous  chat  of  such 
occasions;  but  a  Frenchman  adapts 
himself,  with  charming  ease,  to  what- 
ever position  he  finds  himself  in; 
and,  if  he  fell  among  savaffes,  he 
would  put  on  their  b^di  and  pixint 
with  the  same  nonchalance  that  he 
wears  a  costume  de  bai  nuutqiiS.  The 
traveUed  statesman,  De  Tocaueville, 
was  among  the  guests,  a  dignified 
person,  but  rather  English  in  man- 
ner ;  his  lovely  wife  is  as  amiable  as 
she  is  beautif\il.  The  grand-daugh- 
ter of  Laiayette  charmed  me  with 
her  afiability.  What  intelligence  in 
her  fine  eyes!  The  distinguished 
advocate,  Charles  I.<edru,  seems  a 
person  of  great  energy  and  high 
talent.  I  Imve  heard  much  of  his 
eloquence,  but  poor  I  have  little  time 
for  such  divertisetnenU,  I  drove 
home  fall  of  gratitude  to  dear  Mrs. 

G for  having  added  to  my  list 

such  delightful  acquaintances,  though 
I  spent  half  the  evening  talking  with 
her.  I  find  an  inexhaustible  charm 
in  her  conversation ;  the  earnestness 
of  true  feeling  robed  in  such  fine  ex- 
pression, and  elevated  by  a  mind  of 
such  a  rare  order.  She  urges  me 
strongly  to  go  on  with  my  Trans- 
atlantic project,  and  aids  me  heartily 
in  it.  An !  dear  me,  how  rapidly  the 
days  roll  on,  and  soon  Paris— bewitch- 
ing Paris,  will  be  amonff  the  things 
*«  that  have  been:'    Good  night. 

February,  1841. 

You  are  d3rinff  to  know  the  result, 
you  say,  my  dear  Mina.  Well,  I 
go, — at  least  I  think  so.  My  mind  is 
m  such  a  pendulous  state,  vibrating 
between  decision  and  uncertainty, 
impediments  and  facilities,  that  I 
begin  to  grow  curious  myself  to  know 
the  end;  but  news  has  reached  me 
from  America.  Mr.  Price  writes,  with 
a  gallantry  that  has  quite  won  me, 
to  name  my  own  conditions  and  to 
arrange  it  all  as  I  will,  but  only  to 
come.  If  this  be  a  specimen  of  ma- 
nagerial politeness  among  ^'  the  hea- 
then** I  near  so  daily  railed  at,  chiefly 
because  I  persist  in  going  to  them, 
why  I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  want 
of  courtesy.  I  am  positively  assured, 
and  by  those  too  who  have  been 
there,  that  I  shall  never  be  paid,  take 
what  precaution  I  may;  that  my 
dressing  -  room  will  be  regularly 
robbed ;  that  there  is  no  safety  in  the 


hotels,  nor  redress  in  the  law,  nor 
justice  in  the  land ;  that  I  shall  be 
hissed  if  I  dare  shew  my  1^ ;  and 
that  my  private  life  will  be  invaded 
and  viols^  by  a  press  that  trans- 
cends in  scurrility  and  lawlessness 
all  example  or  description.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  good-natured  things 
I  hear  so  fre<^uently,  and,  if  I  could 
believe  them,  it  would  be  madness  to 
face  such  perils  and  such  horrors; 
but  I  am  incredulous,  and  curious 
still. 

I  have  again  had  the  good  fortune 
to  make  another  most  desirable  ac- 
quaintance, the  distinguished  Ame- 
rican banker,  Mr.  W ,  for  many 

years  a  resident  here,  and  whose  splen- 
did house  is  the  scene  of  so  much 
elegant  festivity,  and  the  resort  of 
the  first  people  of  Paris.  Learning 
my  intention  to  visit  his  country 
(for  every  body  talks  here  of  my 
monomania),  he  generously  offered  to 
come  and  give  me  some  hints  that 
could  not  rail  to  be  nsefVil,  and,  of 
course,  most  welcome.  His  appear- 
ance and  manners  have  quite  taken 
my  fancy.  Short  of  stature,  with 
lai^  features,  but  expressive,  mixed 
witn  a  shrewdness  mat  proves  his 
fiuniliarity  with  the  world.  Good 
nature  predominates  in  his  face,  and 
explains  the  honest  and  flattering 
interest  he  displays  for  the  success  S 
my  trip.  His  manners  are  singular ; 
unpretending,  even  to  homeliness,  but 
so  brisk  and  animated.  Under  the  im- 
petus of  his  active  mind,  he  is  never 
still  a  moment,  but,  with  his  hands 
behind  him,  is  running  up  and  down 
the  room,  talking  as  fast  as  he  walks, 
and  saying  the  most  sensible  and  ap- 
propriate things  all  the  time.  My 
directeur  has  much  the  same  habit ; 
I  suppose  people  with  a  great  deal  to 
thiuK  about  nnd  it  hard  to  sit  still, 
but  when  they  meet,  as  happened  the 
other  day,  I  had  lively  apprehen- 
sions I  should  get  run  down  between 
them.  I  took  refuge  behind  the  s^^a, 
and  enjoyed  my  security,  and  tbdr 
conversation  with  greater  gout     Mr. 

W has  given  me  mucn  valuable 

information,  offered  me  numerous 
letters,  and  crowned  all  bv  inviting 
me  to  dinner,  where  I  shall  me^ 
several  of  his  influential  countrymen. 
Beally  these  Americans  seem  in  ear- 
nest m  all  they  do,  and  make  you 
believe  in  all  they  say :  and  that  one 
never  thinks  of  doing  in  Paris.     One 
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grows  sceptical  of  much  even  of  what 
one  sees  among  these  thoughtless 
French.  I  am  alanned  at  times  lest 
my  German  framework  of  mind,  feel- 
ing, and  honest  faith,  should  give  way 
QDcler  the  playful  raillery  that  besets 
ne  on  every  side,  and  leave  me  as 
cbobting  as  themselves. 

I  have  received,  all  the  way  from 
Sweden,  a  batch  of  letters  for  New 
York,  and  from  a  person  already  al- 

Inded  to,  Mr.  C.  H ^  an  American 

diplomatist.  Ue  is  certainly  one  of 
the  niost  agreeable  and  entertaining 
persons  I  know.  He  is  equally  re- 
markable for  his  exuberant  spirits, 
his  conversational  powers,  and  his 
Taried  acquaintances,  comprising  all 
eonntries,  creeds,  colours,  and  charac- 
ters :  he  is  the  life  of  all  company, 
the  idol  of  his  friends,  the  most 
brilliant  of  talkers,  and  one  of  the 
worthiest  of  men ;  and  he  must  be  as 
well  known  and  respected  at  home 
as  be  is  esteemed  and  courted  abroad. 
Ue  has  sent  me  upwards  of  a  dozen 
letters  to  all  the  great  men  of  his 
coontry.  If  they  ful  come  to  one  of 
my  benefits,  I  shall  not  envy  Talma 
m  pit  full  of  kings.     How  grateful 

lamtoMr.CH !     BaronR— d 

has  kindly  contributed  to  my  stock, 
and  the  American  minister,  General 

C ^  who  has  never  seen  me  off 

the  stage,  has  contributed  his  quota. 
I  believe  the  Americans  are  going 
to  make  a  sort  of  national  thing 
of    my   professional    career    there. 
I  cannot  wonder  that  they  should 
be  piqaed  by  the  supercilious  re- 
maixs  they  hear  on  all  sides  rela- 
tive to  the  subject  of  my  going  to 
tiiar  country.      The    best-natured 
people  here  declare  they  can  never 
i^predate  my  art,  that  it  belongs 
necessarily  to  a  refined  and  luxurious 
state  of  society,  and  that  it  requires 
taste  andalargeclass  of  pleasure-seek- 
ing, money-spending  people  to  enjoy 
and  recompense  a  popular  dcmseuse ; 
tint  I  can   never   expect  to  find 
is  a  country  hardly  yet  cut  out  of  its 
fdmeval  forests,  where  life  is  spent 
n  imremitting  toil  for  its  necessaries, 
"wlMre  few  enjoy  its  comforts  and 
where  none  care   for  its  luxuries, 
^■t  moeess,  which  has  crowned  my 
in  the  old  world.    B^t  dif- 
t  accounts  reach  me  from  other 
_i  ia  which  I  can  rely,  and  I  am 
Mtskopebetter  things.  TheAmeri- 
4nlkm  seen  with  my  own  good 


eyes,  the  treatment  I  have  already  re- 
ceived from  them,  tends  considerably 
to  raise  my  spirits,  and  I  will  acknow- 
ledge that  I  am  possessed  by  a  deep, 
ardent,  unconquerable  desire  to  be- 
hold their  far-off  land,  with  its  strange 
people,  of  whom  I  hear  so  much 
abuse.  Come  weal,  come  woe,  I  de- 
clare, with  the  spirit  of  an  opposed 
woman,  I  tcill  go ;  so  get  vour  tears 
ready,  dearest,  for  you  will  have  oc- 
casion to  shed  them,  if  the  loss  of  so 
worthless  a  thing  as  I  am  can  move 
you  to  such  an  extremity.  *  ♦  ♦ 
I  have  an  excellent  joke  to  tell 

you  of  K ,  who  is,  you  know,  in 

the  main,  a  very  quiet,  sedate  person, 
and  whose  greatest  delight,  1  really 
believe,  is  to  follow  me  about,  to  see 
I  get  into  no  mischief;  and  though  I 
don't  like  surveillance,  or  observa- 
tion, as  I  believe  myself  fully  capable 
of  taking  care  of  my  well-behaved 
self  (am  I  not  so  ?),  yet  I  cannot  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  be  vexed  with  her. 
She  has  been  my  very  shadow  since 
we  were  seven  years  of  age  together ; 
and  I  don't  think  I  have  gone  to  a 
rehearsal  or  executed  &pas,  or  put  on 
a  toilette,  that  she  has  not  superin- 
tended. Fortunately  for  me,  in  all 
matters  of  dress,  her  taste  is  exqui- 
site, her  invention  boundless,  aud 
her  execution  neat  and  rapid;  and 
to  do  her  justice,  she  looks  upon  any 
toil  for  me  as  positive  pleasure ;  and 
such  is  her  punctuality,  that  in  spite 
of  the  interruptions  that  my  vigilant 
duenna  must  experience,  she  has 
never  been  too  late  for  a  representa- 
tion, no  matter  what  mighty  prepara- 
tions she  had  to  make  for  it.  She  has 
certainly  made  herself  so  useful  and 
indispensable,  that  I  shall  never  be 
able  to  do  without  her.  She  does  any 
thing  but  dance  for  me,  and  I  would 
like  her  to  relieve  me  of  that  some- 
times. But  now  for  the  joke.  You  must 

know  that  K likes  well  enough 

to  relieve  the  monotonous  routine  of 
her  arduous  duties  with  a  little  frolic 
when  chance  favours  her.  And  an 
occasion  occurred  lately.  You  know, 
at  this  lively  epoch,  all  Paris  is  turned 
into  a  ball-room,  and  masques  and 
revels  are  high  in  the  ascendant. 
For  myself,  I  get  so  much  of  this 
sort  of  thin^  in  the  way  of  business, 
that  I  consider  it  a  treat  to  escape 
such  distractions.  I  never  saw  but 
one  masked  ball,  and  that  offended 
me  in  so  many  respects,  whilst^l  ad- 
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mit  that  it  was  the  gayest  thing  my 
eye  ever  dwelt  upon,  that  I  never 
desired  to  see  another.  K ,  how- 
ever, must  needs  fl;o  to  one  of  these 
masked  balls;  and  an  acquaintance 

of  mine,  Mademoiselle  de ,  was 

to  accompany  her,  to  be  enlightened, 
under  her  sage  guardianship,  in 
all  the  mysteries  of  a  Grand  Opera 
ball.  It  was  a  wild  scheme,  for  nei- 
ther of  them  had  ever  been  in  such  a 
scene  before,  and  I  onposed  their 
ffoing  without  escort  and  protection ; 
but  tney  seemed  bent  on  a  bit  of  nice 
fUn,  independent  of  all  masculine  in- 
terference ;  indeed,  their  scheme  was 
to  be  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  the 
preparations  were  duly  made  in  a  most 
clandestine  and  confidential  manner. 

K astonished  me  by  a  flight  of 

fancy  uncommon  in  her ;  she  d^ared 
she  would  go  in  no  other  way  but  as 
my  double.  She  insisted  upon  wear- 
ing the  Cracovian  costume.  I  ob- 
je^ed  seriously,  pointing  out  all  the 
probable  inconveniences  that  might  be 
expected  to  occur ;  that  she  would  be 
followed  about,  talked  to,  and  tor- 
mented in  endless  ways,  that  a  more 
sober  disguise  would  save  her  from ; 
and  then  I  was  annoyed  at  the  possi- 
bility of  it  being  supposed  that  I  had 
volunteered  in  sucn  a  piece  of  inde* 
corous  folly,  so  little  consonant  to  my 
tastes  and  habits.  But  she  denied 
the  probability  of  the  latter,  as  the 
costume  was  often  worn  by  aspiring 
gipsies,  who  left  me,  however,  the 
monopoly  of  the  dance,  and  therefore 
it  was  ridiculous  to  spoil  the  frolic 
by  such  idle  objections.  "  Bien^  ma 
cherey  if  you  voill  risk  it,  comme  tu 
voudraisy  but  I  repeat  my  warnings ; 
and  I  have  my  misgivings  of  the 
result.**  With  the  thoughtless  glee 
of  a  child,  she  dressed  herself  a  la 
Cracovienne;  red  boots,  blue  skirt, 
white  jacket,  and  velvet  cap.  There 
she  stood,  arrayed  in  all  the  panoply 
of  the  capering  Bohemian.  Mdlle. 
de determined  upon  a  black  do- 
mino; and  thus  accoutred,  they  start- 
ed off  in  the  highest  spirits,  bent  on  the 
brilliant  adventures  that  they  pro- 
mised to  detail  to  me  next  day ;  for  I 
insistect  on  the  sanctity  of  my  slum- 
bers being  respected,  and  I  left  them 
to  their  waywardness.  My  carri^e 
set  them  sa^ly  down  d  rOpSrcu,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  thread- 
ing its  brilliant  labyrinths,  thronged 
to  suffocation  almost,  by  its  merry 


mobs  of  blithesome  revellers.  The 
masqued  ^Cracovienne**  assailed  her 
numerous  acquaintances,  and  perjrfex- 
ed  their  lives  out  of  them ;  neht  and 
left  she  distributed  her  live^  raS" 
lerie.  She  had  the  audad^  to  attack 
M.le  Directeur  himself,  and  astounded 
him  by  her  intimate  and  complete 
knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  the 
prison-house.  She  enlarged  upon 
his  managerial  tactics,  spoke  of  forth- 
coming novelties,  and  commented 
freely  upon  matters  and  things  in 
general,  appertaining  to  himself.  But, 
thoughtless  creature  I  she  paid  dear!  v 
for  her  indiscretion .  M.  DuponcheU 
declared  she  could  be  no  other  than 
Mile.  Fanny ;  and  he  said  what  made 
him  quite  sure  was,  the  little  feather 
in  the  cap  was  fastened  in  by  a  pin 
he  knew  I  wore.  The  game  was  up, 
and  the  news  soon  spr^ ;  the  curi- 
ous crowd  rapidly  gathered ;  and  as, 
probably,  it  was  the  first  time  that 
some  hundreds  had  ever  met  the 
supposed  one,  they  thought  it  a  good 
occasion  to  exchange  a  remark  or  two, 
with  all  the  innocent  freedom  that 
a  masque  ball  sanctions.    Poor  fated 

K 1  she   was  overwhelmed   hy 

an  inundation  of  enthusiastic  admir- 
ation ;  and,  go  where  she  would,  they 
followed  in  her  wake,  and  beset  her  on 
every  side.  At  length,  teased,  indig- 
nant, and  enraged,  she  prepared  to 
quit  the  gay  scene  of  her  mystifying 
triumphs.  But  another  and  most  un- 
expected attack  awaited  her ;  she  was 
suddenly  accosted  by  a  pink  dommo, 
who  in  good  round  terms  told  her 
she  was  no  better  than  an  arrant  thie^ 
to  come  as  she  had  done  that  very 
day,  and  swindle  her  out  of  the  cos- 
tume she  then  had  on ;  that  she  did 
not  choose  to  waste  words  on  such  a 
haggage;  and  that  she  must  either 
take  off  instanter  the  costume,  or  pay 
for  it,  else  she  would  hand  her  to  the 

police.     The  astound^  K was 

for  a  moment  naturally  bewildered ; 
but  conceiving  it,  of  course,  a  novel 
conceit  of  some  of  her  previous  vic- 
tims to  pay  her  back  in  wordy  ex- 
changes, she  directed  the  woman  to 
go  away,  and  turned  off  to  escape 
the  throng  collecting  about  her ;  but 
her  arm  was  seized  with  a  good  firm 
^pe,  and  her  assailant,  who  appeared 
m  downright  earnest,  told  her  there 
was  no  alternative  but  to  strip  or  to 

pay.    K ,  who  is  an  arrant  coward 

when  once  her  fears  are  awaiLeued, 
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f  now  began  to  expostulate,  lemoii- 
gUste,  and  dedaiiii,  bat  all  to  no 
porpoee.  There  stood  her  adTcrsary, 
bMfy  eonfiroating  her,  one  band  hold- 
ing t^lit  K ^*8  ann,  the  other  bran- 

diuied  high  in  air,  and  flying  about 
with  a  ▼Miemence  both  French  and 

I       ihmtic.    K saw  all  argument  was 

I  Tain;  and  if  she  had  ht^  the  elo- 
oaeDce  of  a  Berr^er,  she  was  too  much 
n^fatened  to  giye  utterance  to  it. 
So  she  took  the  course  that  it  would  be 
wise  if  all  women  did  when  they  get 
into  <i»U*nr*inftg — to  ruu  for  it.  Sne 
scampered  as  though  for  her  life 
across  the  vast  area  of  the  opera 
boose,  down  the  grand  flight,  spread- 
hig  havoc  among  the  gay  flower-pots, 
and  out  into  tne  cold  streets;  but 
her  relentless  pursuer  followed  her 
dose,  and  pressed  hard  upon  her, 
aided  at  last  by  the  imj^osing  arm  of 
the  law  in  the  shape  ot  a  policeman. 
Away  they  went,  nelter-skelter,  till 

K shot  into  the  porU'Cochhre  of 

her  own  house,  and  left  the  hounds 
at  bay.  She  came  flying  breathless 
ktto  my  bedroom,  at  three  in  the 
mormng,  her  hair  disheyelled,  and 
hcT  eyes  looking  wild.  This  little 
event  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  specula- 
tions, and  my  declaring  positively 
that  I  was  not  the  heroine  of  this 
droll  vaudeville  has  only  thickened 

the  ^peneral  confusion.  As  for  K , 

Ae  ts  particularly  susceptible  on  the 
subject,  has  entreated  us  all  to  ob- 
serve the  strictest  secrecy,  and  can 
endnre  no  jesting  about  it.  I  think 
her  next  appearance  at  a  masked  ball 
will  be  indennitely  deferred,  and  that 
^le  will  be  disposed  rather  to  put 
costumes  on  me  than  incur  the  dan- 
cerous  notoriety  of  wearing  them 

Monday, 
I  have  delayed  this  frivolous  letter 
to  give  you  some  account  of  my 

American  dinner  at  Madam  W 's. 

Her  mansion  is  admirably  situated ; 
built,  too,  according  to  the  taste  of  her- 
self uid  husband ;  and  nothing  could 
be  better  contrived  or  more  elegantly 
construct^  On  entering,  I  was  usher- 
ed into  a  reception-room  of  fine  di- 
mensions, sjuinchly  furnished.  I  was 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  Madam 

W ^  whom  I  then  met  for  the  first 

time.  She  holds  a  position  that  she  has 
retidned  for  manyyearSi  both  highly 
distinguished  and  renomm^e  in  ran- 


sian  ealons.  She  is  of  middle  stature, 
and  very  erect ;  thus  giving  greater 
apparent  height  to  her  person.  Her 
features  are  good  and  expressive ;  great 
intelligence  and  singular  dedsicm  of 
character  portray  themselves  in  her 
&ce;  and  the  anecdotes  in  circula- 
tion respecting  her  quite  sustain  these 
striking  indications.  She  is  said  to 
have  saved  at  a  most  critical  moment 
her  enterprising  husband  from  all  the 
horrors  of  a  bankruptcy  by  her  ener- 
getic conduct,  and  her  bold,  determin- 
ed efforts  in  his  behalf.  She  went  to 
the  Bank  of  France,  obtained  an  in- 
terview with  Comte  d'Argout,  and  by 
a  clear  and  moving  statement  of  the 
temporary  pressure  upon  her  hus- 
band^s  resources,  succeeded  in  getting 
immediate  and  ample  relief.  She 
then  went  to  London,  and  had  the 
same  success  with  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. These  timely  loans  rescued  {dl 
from  impending  rum.  Certainly  such 
instances  of  energy  and  capaaty  are 
rare  among  European  ladies  of  these 
days.  The  company  was  sufficiently 
numerous,  but  select.  My  attention 
was  early  caught  by  an  elegant  wo- 
man, simply  attired  in  black  velvet, 
without  ornament  of  any  kind,  her 
beautifVd  arms  finely  contrasting  in 
their  snowy  whiteness,  as  they  grace- 
fully lay  upon  her  dark  dress.  Her 
head  particularly  struck  me;  large, 
perfect  in  proportion,  and  most  intel- 
lectually marked ;  her  features  were 
in  harmony  with  the  rest,  extremely 
fine,  and  most  captivating,  from  the 
placid  expression  tney  wore ;  her  blue 
eyes  beamed  mildly,  but  with  an  in- 
telli^nce  not  to  be  mistaken.  Here 
are  intellect  and  a  high  spirit  com- 
mingling !  thought  I.  Her  manner 
further  preposs^sed  me,  calm,  most 
ladylike,  and  yet  commanding.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  conversation,  which  con- 
firmed most  fully  my  previous  no- 
tions of  her  talents.  She  expressed 
herself  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
elegance,  and  in  a  confident  tone, 
that  proved  her  ability  to  cope  with 
any  subject  or  antagonist.  Who  can 
she  be  ?  I  anxiously  conjectured,  and 
whispered  to  this  effect  to  my  host- 
ess. She  replied  by  presentmg  me 
to  Lady  B  .  I  was  a  good  deal 
mbved  at  the  unexpectedness  of  this 
sudden  rencontre  with  this,  alas  I  too 
celebrated  lady.  Her  history  and 
misfortunes  have  been  too  often  the 
theme  of  public  and  private  comment, 
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for  one  not  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  her,  before  one  had  even  met 
her.  I  need  not  say  how  fully  and 
entirely  I  had  8ymi>athised  with  her, 
for  I  think  it  the  rigorous  duty  of  a 
woman,  always  to  sustain  her  fellow- 
women,  be  their  errors  or  misfortunes 
what  they  may.  Little,  indeed,  did  this 
gifted  and  distinguished  person  stand 
m  need  of  my  sympathies ;  but  I  felt 
them  as  warmly,  and  expressed  them 
as  fully,  nevertheless.  Many  ver- 
sions of  her  unhappy  differences  with 
her  famous  husband  have  reached 
me  here.  You  know  my  aversion  to 
scandal  and  scandal-mongers.  It  was 
enough  for  me  to  know  she  had  lost 
a  home,  the  dignity  of  her  position, 
and  even  the  consolation  of  her 
children ;  that  she  was  an  abandoned 
wife,  a  mother  bereft,  and  an  im- 
happy,  suffering  woman.  I  r^ret, 
as  every  true,  judicious  friend  of  hers 
has  done,  a  thousand  times,  that  her 
proud  and  injured  spirit  could  not 
suppress  its  rebellious  mutterings; 
that  an  overburdened  sense  of  wrong, 
beyond  her  power  of  endurance 
forced  her,  in  a  thoughtless  time,  to 
avenge  herself    But  enough  of  poor, 

unhappy  Lady  B .    I  must  find 

some  room  to  notice  the  rest  of  the 

ffuests  at  Madam  W 's.    Several 

American  gentlemen  were  there, 
whose  elegant  manners  satisfied  me, 
in  spite  of  all  calumnies,  that  there 
are  admirable  men  out  of  Europe ; 
and  I  have  seen  enough  of  all 
countries  to  know  the  truth  of  the 
French  saying,  "  Le  gentUhomme  est 
toujours,  ei  partout  gentUhomme.'" 
The  dinner  was  excellent;  great  va- 
riety of  rich  courses  sumptuously 
served;  and  the  wines,  I  was  told 
by  the  connoisseurs,  were  of  the 
finest  flavour.  Wines  I  judge  always 
by  my  nose,  as  my  palate  takes  no 
delight  in  any  beverage  other  than 
plain,  unadulterated  water.  There 
may  be  professional  reasons  for  this 
sobriety  of  taste,  for  the  pleasant  juice 
of  the  grape  is  in  decided  antagonism 
to  that  firm,  iron  aplomb  wnich  it 
is  the  especial  merit  of  my  art  to 
maintain.  Therefore  I  eschew  the 
exhilarating  but  disturbing  influences 


of  '*  rosy  wine."  After  dinner,  we  ad- 
journed to  an  upper  suite  of  rooms, . 
and  my  admiration,  I  thought  ex- 
hausted, was  again  renewed  by  the 
taste  and  costly  beauty  of  these  fine 
apartments.    My  courteous  hoatesst 


offerinff  her  arm,  conducted  me 
through  the  ran^e  of  apartments, 
which  is  terminated,  in  the  most  novel 
and  agreeable  manner,  by  a  pretty 
miniature  hothouse,  adorned  with  va- 
rious tropical  plants,  and  warmed  to 
a  southern  temperature.  I  never 
felt  any  thing  more  luxurious,  cold 
and  wet  as  it  was  without,  than  this 
soft  and  balmy  air.  I  grew  fervent 
and  poetical,  and  had  already  ima- 
gined myself  reclining,  quite  a  la 
ClSopatre,  under  the  graoeml  waving 
of  a  plantain-tree,  in  some  delicious 
clime  of  the  romantic  East,  when 
coffee  was  announced,  and  we  re- 
turned to  the  drawing-rooms.  Several 
new  comers  had  entered  in  the  mean- 
time, and,  among  others,  la  Marquise 
de  Las  Marismas.  Her  fiice  was 
most  familiar,  stationed,  as  it  con- 
stantly is,  in  her  magnificent  loge 
davant'schne  de  T  Opira,  I  found,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  that  it  con- 
tinue to  wear  the  same  firiendly, 
good-natured  smile  bestowed  so  liber- 
ally on  my  stage- vaulting.  I  was 
fflad,  indeed,  the  kindness  hitherto 
bestowed  on  the  artiste  was  not  with- 
drawn from  the  original ;  and,  though 
I  hardly  expect  that  I  shall  ever 

meet  L^ame  ag&in,  yet  the 

momentary  impression  of  her  ami- 
ability that  evening  will  be  abiding. 
I  left  the  elegant  mansion  of  my  affabJb 
host  and  hostess  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  pleasure,  such  as  I  luive 
rarely  experienced.  To  me,  an  ac- 
quaintance of  yesterday,  they  dis- 
played a  warmth  and  sincerity  of 
feeling  I  had  no  claim  to,  and  can 
only  attribute  to  a  kindly  motive  of 
encouragement  to  undertake  a  voy- 
age to  their  far -distant  country, 
which  they  reconmiend  most  heartily, 
never  failing  to  aid  me  with  good 
counsel,  and  every  kindness  in  their 
power.  I  am  most  fortunate  in  tbdr 
patronage  and  support    Adieu. 
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OREAT  CITIES,  THEIR  DECLIKE  AND  FALL.* 


0»  of  the  most  interesting  objects 
ID  an  erenliig  landscape  is  a  traveller 
aseending,  by  many  winding  and  dif- 
ficolt  paths,  to  some  hilly  summit 
vfaicb  nas,  during  many  miles  of  his 
joarney,    been    towering    over    his 
bead.     Often   he   pauses,  often  he 
looks  back ;  at  last  the  ascent  is  ac- 
complished, the  toil  is  over,  and  he 
mis  himself  upon  the  grassy  brow 
of  the  hill  to  snrvey  the  landscape 
that  smiles  at  bis  feet.    The  day  is 
dqiarting,  but  the  glow  of  sunset  still 
lii^gers  round  the  steeple  of  the  vil- 
lage church,  and   flashes  upon  the 
ivy-grown  windows  of  the  old  abbey, 
tnd  reflects  over  the  unwaving  fi^rass 
the  lon^  motionless  shadows  of  the 
intorUcm^  branches.    The  traveller 
gazes  wiUi  a  sweet  but  a  solemn 
adness.    He  is  beholding  for  the 
last  time  that   clear  and  vanishing 
laodficape ;  already  the  gradual  duitky 
«et?  of  iwiUght  bcv^ns  to  creep  over 
the  scene ;  the  still  homesteads  em- 
bosomed in  their  old  trees,  and  the 
^bite  flocks  that  break  the  reflection 
c^  the   overhanging   boughs,  seem 
to  recede  behind  a  veil  of  mist.   Still 
that  traveller  lingers  with  a  tearful 
^  a  loving  eye.    Every  spot  in  that 
landscape  to  which  he  is  about  to  bid 
&T««[eU  is  familiar  to  him,  and  is 
ssNdated  wiUi  some  hope  or  doubt, 
or  sorrow   or  jov.     In  that  grey 
^mlet  church,    oehind  which  the 
cnnison  curve  of  the  sun  has  just 
appeared,  leaving  a  shade  of  lustre, 
^  11  the  wing  of  an  angel    had 
kindled  the  vapour  as  he    floated 
tiirough  the  quiet  air  into  his  Eden 
borne,— in  that  hamlet  church  he 
Iiad  often  knelt  at  the  altar  of  his 
I«rd;  in  that  burial-ground,  now 
^iiiomennff  with  all  its  dark  trees 
1^  the  ^oom  of  night,  sleep  the 
fsbes  of  some  who  were  dear  to  him 
in  tbeh-  lives,  and  examples  to  him 
in  their  deaths.     His  heart  is  touched 
^  the  sjMrit  of  memory.    At  this 
nioaieQt  the  curfew-bell  from  some 


remote  and  misty  tower  swings  over 
the  shadowy  fields,  and  tells  its 
solemn  summons  to  contemplation 
and  repose.  The  traveller  starts  from 
his  reverie  at  the  sound ;  the  recol- 
lection of  the  past  is  lost  again  in  the 
hope  of  the  f^iture,  and  he  once  more 
resumes  his  long  and  weary  pilgrim- 
age- 
Now  change  the  scene  and  the 
figure ;  for  the  traveller  leaving  the 
home  of  his  youth,  substitute  the 
student  wandering  away  from  the 
familiar  haunts  of  actual  life;  and, 
for  the  landscape  of  nature,  substitute 
the  far-stretchmg  and  remote  scenes 
of  history.  The  historical,  like  the 
natural,  traveller,  finds  many  winding, 
difllcult  paths  to  climb  before  he  can 
ascend  to  a  summit  of  thoughtful 
experience,  fh>m  which  he  is  enabled 
to  survev  the  objects  beneath  and 
around  him;  and  when  he  has 
reached  that  elevation,  the  prospect 
is  tinged  with  a  melancholy  li^ht. 
He  looks  abroad  upon  the  burial- 
ground  of  nations ;  on  thu  side  frown 
the  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  and 
Balbec;  on  that  side  the  fisherman 
dries  Ms  net  upon  the  rock  of  Tyre ; 
here  towers  the  dreary  solitude  of 
Ephesus,  no  longer  illumined  by  any 
pageant  winding  into  the  temple 
of  Diana ;  there  tne  traveller  looks  in 
vain  for  that  sumptuous  city  which 
Poetry  sang  and  Memory  embalmed. 
The  heroes,  and  the  princes,  and  the 
philosophers  of  other  days,  sleep  under 
those  mouldering  stones  and  that 
heaving  sand.  An  that  is  old  is  passed 
away,  or  become  new.  Otho  marks 
the  ground  on  which  the  footsteps  of 
Demosthenes  once  trod,  and  the  sword 
of  a  Dictator  dwindles  into  the  bull 
of  a  Pope. 

Over  all  these  r^ions  there  had 
been  a  glorious  and  a  radiant  morn- 
ing, and  the  iii^ht  has  sunk  over 
them  with  all  its  immensity  of  shade. 
In  the  landscape  of  the  fields  and 
woods,  as  in  the  landscape  of  king- 
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doms  and  cities,  we  trace  the  alterna- 
tions of  seasons,  the  flush  and  bril- 
liancy of  morning  succeeded  by  the 
languor  and  gloom  of  evening ;  and  so 
we  mark  a  wonderful  analogy  between 
the  world  of  men  and  the  world  of 
nahtre.  Their  revolutions  corre- 
spond in  manner,  though  not  in 
duration.  While  one  side  of  the 
great  world  of  history  is  illuminated 
and  warmed  by  the  sun  of  civilisation, 
the  other  is  dark  and  cold ;  and,  in 
the  appointed  course  of  years,  the 
briffht  side  sinks  into  gloom,  and  the 
dark  side  turns  to  the  dawning  ray. 
Athens  revolves  into  light,  as  Egypt 
goes  down  into  shadow ;  the  sun  sets 
on  Athens  to  rise  over  Rome,  and 
dies  out  at  Rome  to  be  rekindled  at 
Bagdad.  The  great  luminary  of 
national  light,  and  warmth,  and  fer- 
tility, runs  his  awful  and  majestic 
course, — a  course  appointed  by  the 
Divine  Architect  of  heaven  and 
earth, — and  it  was  the  contemplation 
of  this  sublime  and  wondrous  vicis- 
situde that  uplifted  even  the  im- 
agination of  Armstrong  to  a  strain 
tnat  mi^ht  have  flowed  from  the 
lip  of  Milton : — 

"  What  does  not  Fate  t    The  tower  that 

long  had  stood 
The  crashing  thunder  and  the   warring 

winds, 
Shook  by  the  sure  but  alow  destroyer, 

lime. 
Now  hangs  in  doubtful  ruio  o*er  its  base; 
And  flioty  pyramids  and  walls  of  brass 
Descend.     The  Babylonian  spires  are 

sunk; 
Achaia,  Rome,  and  Egypt  moulder  down ; 
Time  shakes  the  stable  tvranny  of  thrones, 
And  tottering  empires  sink  with  their  own 

weight." 

It  is  a  voice  from  heaven  that  tells 
us  that  all  flesh  is  grass,  and  that  the 
glory  of  man  is  but  as  the  ^'  flower 
of  grass,** — a  more  fragile  thin^  even 
than  the  grass  itself;  more  brilliant, 
indeed,  but  exposed  not  only  to  the 
rude  trample  of  the  heedless  footstep, 
but  to  the  swifter  desolation  of  the 
scythe.  It  was  a  beautiful  amplifi- 
cation of  the  prophet  to  represent 
that  the  distinctions  of  humanity 
&ded  swifter  even  than  humanity  it- 
self. Whatever  is  true  of  one  flower 
in  the  grass,  is  true  of  the  field ; 
whatever  is  true  of  one  man,  is  true 
of  a  nation.  If  the  flower  blooms 
onlv  to  fade,  the  man  flourishes  only 
to  decay.    ^  The  law  of  change  per- 


vades ever^  thing  human.    Manhood 
attains  to  its  vigour  only  to  be  borne 
down,  as  to  its  second  childhood,  by 
age  and  its  infirmities.    Everr  thin^ 
is  either  rising  or  falling,  and  rising 
only  to  falL**    It  is  easy  ""  to  hulA 
progression  or  decay;  but  mabtriiy^ 
we  scarcely  recognise  it,  when  it  be- 
gins to  vanish  and  is  ^one.    It  is  so 
with  nations,  it  is  so  with  every  thing 
concerning  the  history  of  nations ; 
and  in  this  melancholy  contempla- 
tion of  the  principles  of  aecay,  often  so 
imperceptibly,  but  so  certainly,  de- 
veloping itself  in  the  grandeur  of 
national  constitutions,  we  cannot  bat 
see  the  truth  of  Archdeacon  Harems 
remark,  "•  That  nations,  when  they 
have  begun  to  sink,  have  scarcely 
any  power  to  check  their  descent; 
and  that  unless  some  happy  shock 
drives  them  upward,  they  commonly 
continue  to  fall  with  an  ever'increasing 
velocity,"*    Well,  therefore,  may  we 
suppose  the  historical  traveller  to  be 
touched  with  a  solemn  and  thought- 
ful sadness  as  he  gazes  from    the 
loftiest  elevation  of  philosophic  re- 
search   upon    the  majestic  burial- 
ground  of  nations.  He  will  endeavour, 
vrith  the  magical  arts  of  memory,  to 
build  up  once  more  the  golden  cities 
where  tney  dwelt  in  the  ardour  and 
bloom  of  their  existence.    He  will 
see  the  sunshine  gilding  the  terraced 
battlements  of  Babylon;  he  will  hear 
the  hum,   the   tumult,  the  rivalry 
of  the  Pineus ;  and  will  catch,  on  the 
still  air  of  time,  the  rustling  of  Tyrian 
sails,  wafting  home  the  richest  mer- 
chandise of  the  East.    He  will  cidl 
up  from  the  shadows  of  the  past  the 
glowing  features  of  the  orator  who 
awoke  the  ambition,  or  the  sweeter 
countenance  of  the  poet  who  charmed 
the  sorrows,  of  his  country.    With 
sterner  scenes  of  history  and  warfare, 
he  will   mingle  the  gentler  linea- 
ments of  poetry  and  peace.     The 
Sabine  farm,  green  to  the  very  door, 
will  shed,  its  refreshing  coolness  over 
the  hatred  and  the  struggles  of  Au- 
gustus and  Antony ;  and  the  spirit 
of  fancy  will  break,  as  from  a  purple 
cave  of  cloud,  from  the  unloldiiiff 
verses  of  Catullus  over  the  fever,  and 
the  storm,  and  the  glomn  of  Catiline. 
But  if  the  visions  be  created,  thej 
will  not  remain ;  soon  the  cold  wind 
of  reality  scatters  them  into  air;  the 
student,  indeed,  lingers  to  recall  the 
dream,  but  it  comes  no  more : — 
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*  He  looks,  ftod  iiis  beut  is  io  beavea ; 

bQt  they  hde, 
Tbe  mist  sod  the  ri?er,  the  hill  and  the 


The  ttream  will  not  flow,  and  the  bill 

will  not  rise, 
And  the  colours  bare  all  passed  awajr 

from  hu  eyes." 

Ferinps  of  aU  tbe  great  cities  whose 
Toioes  of  majesty  resound  through 
tbe  aileooe  and  the  solitude  of  time, 
Bome  alone  preserres  the  solemn 
gnndeuT  and  the  mysterious  awful- 
Dca  of  her  fiune.  The  traveller 
Ktrebes  for  Byzantium  in  the  midst 
of  Constantinople,  and  looks  for  the 
0{Rilent  commerce  of  Carthage  in  a 
few  hats  of  porerty  and  desolation. 
But  Borne  lives ;  the  torch  of  her 
renown  has  never  been  extinguished, 
tbe  seeptre  of  her  power  has  never 
been  broken,  the  diadem  of  her  splen- 
dour has  never  been  stripped  away. 
Sbe  has  been  transformed,  but  never 
mnibilatcd ;  the  torch  has  been  kin- 
dled at  a  different  flame,  the  sceptre 
bas  be^  vraved  over  different  re- 
gioQB,  the  diadem  has  marked  the 
Boyereignty  of  different  potentates, 
--fltill  the  royalty  of  dominion  has 
been  hers— still  she  has  spoken  with 
t  sapremacy  of  will — still  she  has 
bem  tbe  mistress  of  the  world.  We 
qoote  with  ddight  the  eloquent  words 
of  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  a  sermon 
preached  in  the  eternal  city : — 

"  Where  upon  earth  is  there  an^  spot, 
Jerusalem  alone  excepted,  io  wbicb  the 
power  of  tbe  Lord  bas  been  manifested  as 
it  bss  hem  in  this  fateful  citj,  in  this 
Boonmental  mass,  which  neither  the 
fsHMtj  nor  tbe  cupidity  of  men  bas  yet 
be«n  sble  to  sweep  away,  and  in  con- 
t«uKng  against  which.  Time  seems  to 
bare  been  curtailed  of  its  alUeffacing 
power,  in  this  vast,  indestructible  tomb 
of  ber  who  once  was  tbe  Mistress  of  tbe 
World  ]  When  other  mighty  cities  have 
^leo,  tbe^  bare  fallen  utUrly ;  the  do- 
Duoiao  or  Death  over  them  has  been 
UMal  \  the  very  ground  on  which  some  of 
ibem  stood  bas  become  a  prey  to  the 
elemeots ;  the  eeneratiuns  that  won  and 
^•ywced  in  their  glory,  live  only,  if  at 
*U,  in  th«  scanty  and  shadowy  records  of 
biitoiy.  But  when  Rome  bas  fallen, 
*«T08a.  When  ber  carnal  empire  bad 
been  stripped  off  from  ber,  she  came 
fenh  as  the  queen  of  a  spiritual  empire ; 
«^  within  ber  walls  tbe  dead  seem  still 
to  subsist  side  by  side  with  tbe  living. 


in  awful  and  almost  indiatinguishabU 
communion.  So  that  here  tbe  most  tri. 
vial  can  hardly  escape  being  struck  with 
some  lessons  of  serious  thought,  such  as 
bear  tbe  mind  from  the  present  into  the 
past,  and  through  the  past  into  tbe  fu- 
ture. Even  they  ean  bardlv  fail  to  dis* 
oero  some  of  the  truths  which  are  here 
written  in  characters  of  gigantio  sise, 
legible  even  to  the  most  short-sigh  ted » 
intelligible  even  to  the  dullest.  For  who 
can  fail  to  perceive  here,  how  strong  and 
mighty  man  is,  feeble  as  be  may  appear 
outwardly,  when  the  Lord  of  Hosu  is 
bearing  him  onward  t — bow  strengthless 
and  impotent,  on  tbe  other  band,  though 
armed  with  all  the  power  and  skill  of  toe 
earth,  when  tbe  Lord  of  Hosts  is  against 
him  t  Where  else  has  the  Lord  uiewo 
such  strength  with  bis  armt  Where 
else  has  be  so  scattered  tbe  proud  in  tbe 
imagination  of  their  hearts  1  Where 
else  bas  be  so  put  down  the  mighty  from 
their  seat,  and  so  exalted  those  that  were 
of  low  degree  ?  Where  else  do  we  read 
so  plainly  that  it  is  tbe  Lord  who  givetb 
tbe  victory,  and  that  it  is  tbe  Lord  who 
taketh  it  away  1  Where  else  do  we  see 
so  palpably  that,  even  in  this  world, 
despite  of  the  violence  and  wiles  of  its 
prince,  that  which  is  morally  tbe  best  is, 
in  tbe  end,  also,  the  strongest.— that 
virtue,  like  knowledge,  is  power, ~  that 
moral  energy  in  a  people  is  indispensable, 
not  only  to  win  an  empire,  but  to  keep 
it, — and  that  luxury  and  vice  enfeeble 
the  arm  until  tbe  sceptre  drops  from  its 
gprasp?  Of  what  place  in  tbe  whole 
globe  may  it  be  said  with  such  truth, 
that  so  far,  at  least,  as  regards  natural 
religion,  it  is  a  prophet,  yea,  and  more 
than  a  prophet  1    * 

This  is  truth,  and  eloquent  truth  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  history  of 
Rome,  in  all  her  dreadflilness  of 
bigotry,  and  all  her  splendour  of 
tyranny,  was  foreseen,  at  least,  in  the 
apostolic  times. 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians 
contains  a  most  remarkable  reference 
to  some  principle  of  iniquitous  power, 
then  comparatively  dormant  and 
harmless,  which,  in  some  future  age 
of  the  Church,  was  to  grow  up  into 
yigour  and  might.  It  appears  that 
tbe  Thessalonians,  or,  at  least,  some 
of  tbe  number,  bad  conceived  an 
opinion  that  the  coming  of  Christ 
was  to  take  ^\&ce  immecuately,  and 
this  persuasion  had  produced  much 
alarm  in  the  Churcn  of  that  city. 


Victory  of  Faith,  and  other  Sermons,  pp.  381,  S8«. 
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To  allay  this  excitement,  and  to  rec« 
tify  this  error,  St.  Paul  addressed  to 
the  converts  of  Thessalonica  a  second 
letter,  in  which  he  tells  them  that 
the  day  of  Jesus  Christ  will  not  come, 
except  there  come  fi-sty  not,  as  we 
render  it,  a.  falling  away,  but,  as  it 
ou^ht  to  be  rendered,  emphatically 
and  particularly,  th£  falUng  aiuay, 
or  the  apostasy.  The  Apostle  then, 
as  if  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
intelligence  which  he  communicates, 
proceeds  to  remind  the  Thessalonians 
of  a  conversation  which  he  had  for- 
merly had  with  them  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;  he  assumes  them  to  have  been 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  the 
cause  which  prevented  the  revelation 
of  this  man  of  perdition,  and  then, 
with  a  preliminary  caution,  as  it  were, 
goes  on  to  announce  the  dark  saying 
to  which  we  have  alluded.  As  if  he 
had  said.  Let  not  the  green  and  flou- 
rishing surface  of  Christianity  deceive 
you  into  a  belief  that  no  agency  of 
destruction  is  ripening  beneath  it, — 
that  no  pernicious  vapours  are  wait- 
ing to  be  exhaled,  and  that  no  deso- 
lating fires  are  kindling  to  an  eruption, 
for  I  tell  you  that  "  the  mystery  ojf 
iniquity  doth  already  work,  otdy  he 
that  letteth  wiU  let  till  he  be  taken  on  by 
the  way.^  This  is,  without  contro- 
versy, a  dark  sayii^,  but  we  take  - 
our  place  with  those  mterpreters  who 
applv  it  to  the  gradual  developement 
of  the  Papal  power.  We  entertain 
no  doubt  that  the  Apostle  beheld, 
with  the  piercing  eyesight  of  pro- 
phetic revelation,  the  appalling,  yet 
magnificent  vision  of  Romanism,  ris- 
ing in  all  its  disastrous  and  stormy 
splendour  behind  the  reddening  ho- 
rizon of  time.  We  believe  that  when 
he  reminded  the  Thessalonians  that 
they  knew  what  withheld  the  reve- 
lation of  that  power,  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Papal  dominion,  he  al- 
luded to  the  presence  and  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Roman  emperors ;  when 
that  obstacle  should  be  removed,  the 
path  of  Romish  supremacy  would 
oecome  open ;  the  purple  would  be 

7 laced  by  a  tiara,  and  the  throne 
an  emperor  by  the  chair  of  a 
bishop.  It  was  to  denote  his  con- 
sciousness of  the  gradual  process  of 
superstition  and  impiety,  by  which 
the  catastrophe  was  to  be  brought 
about,  that  the  apostle  employed  the 
remarkable  phrase,  "Me  mystery  of 
iniquity  doth  already  loork  ;"  and  the 


dlfiiculty  that  presents  itself  ia  the 
condusion  of  tne  verse  will  be  im- 
mediately remedied  by  a  slight  cri- 
tical correction.    The  Greek    word 
which  our  translation  renders  the  old 
English  expression  to  let^  means,  pro- 
}>erTy,  to  restrain  or  hinder ;  and  the 
sigmfication  of  the  passage,  if  justly 
drawn  out,  is  this: — The  Emperor 
of  Rome  at  present  keeps  back  or 
restrains  the  developement  of  this 
iniquity,  which,  I  warn  you,  is  already 
working,  and   he  vrill  continue   to 
hinder  and  restrain  it  until,  in  the 
appointed  course  of  the  Providential 
government,  he  be  removed  and  taken 
out  of  the  way ;  then  there  will  be 
nothing  to  check  the  growth  and 
the  destructiveness  of  this  arrosant 
and  unholy  Superstition,  which    is 
already  corrupting,  in  secret,  the  puje 
elements  of  Christianity ;  feature  ntter 
feature  of  deception  will  appear  from 
behind  the  veil,  until,  at  length,  the 
whole  physiognomy  of  ungodliness 
will  come  out  in  the  flushed  and 
eager  triumph  of  an  audacious  im- 
piety, and  the  mystery  of  iniquity 
will  be  revealed  m  all  its  lustre  of 
decoration,  and  in  all  its  deformity 
of  falsehood.    As  the  inspired  teacher 
of  the  Thessalonians  d^ared,  so  it 
has  happened;  history  confirms  the 
warning  of  the  Apostle.     As    the 
power  of  the  Roman  empire  declined, 
the  power  of  the  Roman  Church  in- 
creased ;   the  calendar  of  Olympus 
was  succeeded  by  the  calendar  of  the 
Propaganda ;  the  fraudulent  god  was 
transformed  into  the  fraudulent  saint ; 
the  fabulous  oracles  spoke  again  in 
the  blood  of  Januarius ;  the  terrible 
Praetorium  reappeared  in  the  awful 
Vatican,  and  the  sumptuous  despot- 
ism of  the  emperors  was  replaced  bj 
the  eorffeous  tyranny  of  the  popes. 

We  think  it  a  fact  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  that,  during 
so  many  successive  centuries,  ana 
amid  such  wonderful  changes  of  rules, 
institutions,  literature,  manners,  and 
religion,  the  operations  of  the  same 
animating  temper  and  disposition 
should  be  distmctly  visible,  —  the 
same  spirit,  we  say,  only  under  a 
difierent  manifestation.  The  ami 
was  exchanged  for  a  spiritual  de^' 
ism,  and  the  Paean  for  the  Christian 
intolerance.  The  same  tyrant's  soul 
that  rushed  to  the  face  of  Domitian, 
crimsoned  the  swelling  f(^tures  of 
Hildebrand,  and  the  murderers  of 
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the  Cokssemn  glared  again  in  the 
tortniers  of  the  uiquisition. 

Tan^faan  opens  his  account  of 
irest  aties  witn  a  brief  exposition  of 
his  objects  in  speaking  of  toem  ;  and 
this  he  does  by  indicating  the  conflict 
between  feudaligm  cmd  civilisaiion. 
He  dwells  with  satisfaction  upon  the 
ipectade  of  the  mailed  and  arrogant 
power  of  the  baronial  times  struck 
down  on  its  knee  beneath  the  onward 
pressare  of  the  operative  masses,  and 
the  castle  and  the  banner  of  the 
kingfat  obscured  by  the  dark  chim- 
D^  of  swarmmg  manufactories.  The 
autbor^s  introductory  remarks  are 
OHnposed  with  a  stucued  brevity,  and 
an  imitation  of  Tacitus  or  Montes- 
quieii.  Every  sentence  bristles  with 
an  axiom  in  political  economy.  But 
the  external  effect  is  not  produced  b^ 
a  strong  internal  feeling.  There  is 
Dooe  of  the  working  nerve  and  play 
of  expression  which  cause  the  intel- 
kctual  features  of  the  Latin  and  the 
French  historian!  to  be  perceived  be- 
hind the  mask.  It  requires  the 
plastic  energy  of  genius  to  render  a 
oiBgaise  natural.  We  cannot  think 
the  writer  safe  from  overthrow  when 
he  observes  that  the  most  murmuring 
M^km  has  commonly  been  the  most 
fite;  whereas,  in  truth,  there  can 
be  nothing  strange  in  a  murmuring 
people  being  free,  since  their  mur- 
zmin  are  the  clearest  indication,  not 
only  of  their  possession  of  freedom, 
but  of  their  intention  to  keep  it. 

The  consideration  of  the  rising 
^ikodoor  and  influence  of  commerce 
hrin^  the  author  to  the  front  of  his 
mqiury,  viz.  into  the  character  of 
great  cities.  And  here  the  first  con- 
flderation  that  meets  him  is  a  dispo- 
^ion — which  has  never  been  alto- 
gether extinguished,  but  which  seems 
now  to  be  propagating  itself  to  a 
vider  extent  —  to  sigh  for  the  old 
sotitode  and  grandeur  of  military  and 
feudal  power.  We  say  that  this  dis- 
pOBtion  has  never  been  entirely  ex- 
tiagoished.  It  could  not  be,  for  if 
raohred  into  the  simple  elements  of 
its  fonnation,  it  will  be  found  only 
to  eaotoBt  ot  an  admiration  of  the 
wyitftf  over  the  minute^  and  of  the 
^^etvtmpte  over  the  commonplace. 
^PWn  imM;inative  minds,  therefore, 
^Sa^foetAy  from  their  very  constitu- 
ti^^  survey  objects  under  the  illu- 
^>^^MMi  of  tneir  own  thoughts,  such 
•  Itfljl^^g  eonld  never  be  extirpated. 


In  the  ardour  of  their  visionary  en- 
joyments, they  would  never  dream 
of  the  possibility  of  reviving  with  the 
splendour  and  pageantry  all  the 
squalidness  and  ignorance  of  feudal- 
ism. They  would  entertain  no  ap- 
prehension lest  the  tide  of  civilisa- 
tion, flowing  back  into  the  sterile 
places  of  remote  ages,  should  return 
with  an  ungjovemable  impetuosity  of 
foam,  sweeping  along  in  its  tempest- 
uous current  all*  the  ruins  and  the 
deposit  of  centuries,  to  curse  with 
barrenness  the  flourishing  soil  of  the 
civil  polity. 

The  object  of  Vaughan  is  to  shew 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  a 
recession  from  the  present  into  the 
pastt  and  while  indicating  the  exist- 
ence of  these  errors,  to  shew  also 
their  fatal  antagonism  to  all  that  is 
valuable  in  our  religious  and  moral 
condition.  He  has  two  objects,  one 
to  overthrow  and  one  to  buim  up,  and 
while  he  batters  down  some  tower  of 
imaginary  falsehood,  to  erect  in  its 
place  some  dome  of  truth  upon  the 
great  temple  of  political  economy. 
The  course  of  his  argument  leads  him 
to  speak  first  of  the  great  cities  of 
ancient  Asia,  and  our  readers  will  be 
pleased  with  the  following  lively 
sketch  of  the  appearances  which  may 
be  supposed  toiuave  presented  them- 
selves to  the  eye  of  a  visitor  entering 
one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  ancient 
East:— 

"  The  masses  on  whom  your  eje  woold 
first  rest  are  the  slave  multitude  engaged 
in  labour  connected  with  the  city  traffic, 
or  in  the  usual  matters  of  domestic  ser- 
vitude. Mixed  with  these,  you  see,  at 
certain  seasons,  the  tillers  of  the  ground, 
convejring  the  produce  of  the  surrounding 
countiTi  or  of  more  distant  regions,  along 
the  different  pathways  leading  from  the 
city  gates  to  the  places  appointed  for  its 
sale  or  lodgment.  So  {Missed  along  the 
streets  of  Tyre  '  the  20,00U  measures  of 
wheat  and  the  twenty  measures  of  pure 
oil.*  which  Solomon  sent,  year  after  year, 
to  that  city,  in  exchange  for  a  supply  of 
firs  and  cedars  obtained  from  its  sover- 
eign. The  merchant-king  raised  no  com, 
but  bis  people  were  manufacturers  and 
traders,  aud  their  manufactures  and  their 
wealth  alwaya  sufficed  to  obtain  supplies 
of  tliat  nature  in  abundance.  Mingled 
with  those  who  brought  the  produce  of 
the  rich  lands  of  Syria  into  her  cities, 
or  who  conveyed  the  harvests  which 
teemed  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  or 
tlie  Nile,  into  the  great  cities  which  rose 
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on  the  banks  of  those  rivers,  you  see 
another  and  a  more  numerous  class  of 
men,  of  an  aspect  more  city- worn,  but 
more  shrewd  and  more  thoughtful:  and 
those  are  the  people  skilled  in  useful  and 
decorative  art— such  as  build,  and  weave, 
and  produce  all  kinds  of  manufactures, 
ministering  in  a  thousand  ways  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor,  and  lo  the  luxury  of 
the  rich,  by  producing  every  matter  of 
needful  or  curious  workmanship.  Such 
were  the  five  hundred  men  employed  by 
Hiram,  or  Tyre,  in  raising  and  adorning 
the  temple  and  palaces  of  Solomon,  Hiram 
himself  being  a  man  '  filled  with  wisdom, 
and  understanding,  and  cunning,  to  work 
all  works  in  brass.*  Turning  from  the 
crowds  who  pass  their  days  thus  amidst 
streets  and  factories,  you  cross  the  path 
of  a  more  swarthy  race,  distinguishea  bjr 
their  dress  from  all  beside,  and  loitering 
about  in  groups,  or  busj  beneath  the 
scorching  heat  of  an  eastern  sun  in  un- 
lading the  sea-worn  vessel  of  her  burden, 
and  these  are  they  who  '  go  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  who  do  business  in  great 
waters,  ana  see  wonders  in  the  deep/  In 
the  same  localities  with  these  men,  an. 
other  order  of  persons  may  be  seen,  differ- 
ing from  all  who  have  preceded, men  on 

whose  beards  some  forty  summer  suns 
have  fallen,  whose  costume  marks  them 
as  belonging  neither  to  the  priesthood  nor 
to  the  camp,  while  their  furrowed  brow, 
and  piercing  eye,  and  superior  presence, 
su£fice  to  appnse  you  that  these  must  be 
the  great  traffickers  of»their  time,  men 
who  have  explored  the  most  distant  re- 
gions by  means  of  the  coasting  ships  of 
Phoenicia,  or  Arabia  Felix,  or  by  following 
the  camel's  track  across  the  burning  de- 
sert, or  through  the  more  dreaded  passes 
of  the  Tauric  mountains.  Looking  above 
these  classes,  and  the  many  besides  which 
make  up  the  promiscuous  crowd  before 
you,  your  eye  might  next  be  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  more  luxurious  in  such 
communities,  moving  abroad  in  all  the 
glittering  pomp  of  Eastern  equipage. 
Among  these  the  warrior  caste  is  conspi- 
cuous, marshalled  in  their  gorgeous  trap- 
pings ;  but  higher  still  is  the  place  as- 
signed to  the  men  who  bear  the  office  of 
priesthood,  whose  sacred  costume,  and 
mystic  services,  and  magnificent  temples, 
are  all  of  a  nature  to  aid  their  pretensions 
as  sole  possessors  of  the  higher  order  of 
intelligence.  Above  all  these  gradations 
of  mortal  meanness  and  of  mortal  great- 
oess  rises    the    demigod   himself— the 


sovereign,  whose  abode,  aa  seen  in  the 
instance  of  a  Darius,  a  Belshaaxar^   or  a 
Ramesses,  may  be  regarded  as  present- 
ing the  most  impressive  image   of  bia 
colossal  empire.     While  your  eye  per- 
forms its  travel  up  the  vast  altitude,  and 
along  the  extended  space  of  the  royal 
dwelling-place,  and  as  you  paas  its  gates, 
and  move  onward  through  the  intermi. 
uable  wonders  of  its  interior,  every  thing 
appears  as  though  called  into  exiatence  to. 
serve  as  the  emblem  of  a  sovereignty  ca. 
pable  of  bidding  defiance  to  the  hand  of 
man,  and  even  to  the  power  of  time ; 
whilst  its  external  magnitude,  its  massy 
forms,  and  its  gigantic  stren^h,  seem  to 
proclaim   it  as  the  proper  home  of  the 
world's  power ;  its  endless  magnificence 
disclosing  itself  every  where  throogb 
the  regions  within,  seem  to  announce  it 
with  no  less  certainty  as  the  appointed 
home    of  the  world's  opulence." — Pp. 
l7-«0. 

The  cities  of  the  East  resembled 
the  dwellings  of  rival  and  opposiDg 
Ma^cians;  they  presented  a  suc- 
cession of  contrasts  which  this  world 
has  never  seen  e<|ualled  for  their 
splendour  and  their  wretchedness : 
all  that  was  magnificent  blazed  by  the 
side  of  tA\  that  was  squalid.  Creation 
after  creation  rose  from  the  wand  of 
Beauty  and  the  wand  of  Deformity. 
The  power  of  the  magicians  was 
equal.  The  Genii  of  decoration  and 
the  Genii  of  plunder  came  alike  to 
their  respective  summons;  and  the 
architectural  glories  of  the  palaces  of 
Babylon  towered  over  the  intel- 
lectual inioranoe  of  the  most  aban- 
doned aUeys  of  L<mdon.  So  it  was 
with  the  cities  of  the  East ;  and  it 
may  well  be  asked,  with  a  thrilling 
wonder  and  fear,  "  If  London  pre- 
sents such  awful  masses  of  the  im- 
pure and  revolting,**  what  spectacle 
must  have  been  presented  to  the 
eye  of  the  inquirer  in  the  dark  re- 
cesses of  Thel^  or  Babylon,  or  An- 
tioch,  or  Ephesus?  We  shall  re- 
turn to  this  most  interesting  subject 
upon  which  we  have  thus  turned, 
and  endeavour  to  trace  some  of  the 
causes  to  which  the  decline  and  fall 
of  great  cities  are  justly  to  be  attri- 
buted. 
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Oi  arriyiiig  nX  Despeno  Perroe  in 
the  Siem  on  my  route  from  Ma- 
drid to  Grmada,  the  rich  productions 
of  t  tropie  dime  began  to  display 
tbdr  beauties.  The  waving  oak,  the 
fiovering  myrtle,  first  greeted  us,  to 
be  followed  successively  by  the  tower- 
ing ptlui,  the  olive,  so  oft  the  herald 
of  pace  and  plenty,  the  mesembry- 
lotbemuin,  enlivenuig  the  scene  with 
Us  profbsion,  and  gor^us  flowers 
of  glowing  scarlet,  while  here  and 
there  extensive  groves  of  orange  and 
loBOD-trees  embowering  an  ancient 
cooTent  or  gloomy  monastery,  sur- 
Tooodiog  them  ¥rith  a  heavenly  at- 
iMsphere,  breathing  forth  their  per- 
fiune  with  every  sun.  And  on 
ipproichin^  the  fertile  plain,  the 
pttoti  which  tenant  the  desolate 
Stban,  the  alluvial  borders  of  the 
** flowing  Nile,"  and  the  "happy 
lad  of  lemen,"  were  all  in  abund- 
uee.  We  stopped ;  the  coup  cTcal 
'IS  truly  beautiful.  The  gloomy 
Sierra,  now  chiefly  passed,  towering 
bdiind;  the  Mediterranean  in  front, 
podded  with  snow-white  sails ;  the 
city  of  Granada  in  the  distance,  glit- 
tenng  in  the  sun,  while  now  and 
tlieo  the  surrounding  Genii  and 
I^UTo  oould  be  seen  "  sparkling  be- 
low." And  not  less  picturesque  was 
oorcort^e;  here  was  to  be  seen  the 
^>cnnan,from  the  Sierran  colonies, 
poffing  from  his  meerschaum,  and 
^^%  on  his  mule  with  as  much 
luy  wmekalanee  as  if  listening  to  a 
^  on  his  native  Rhine ;  the  wild 
ttd  roring  son  of  the  Morena,  with 
^  iheep-skin  jacket,  long  boots, 
^^uoing  knife,  and  ready  carbine; 
^  Caitilian,  haughty  and  self-con- 
*^«t,  with  his  long  sword,  large 
doak,  and  hjgh  -  crowned,  wide  - 
^^  sombrero  ;  the  Navarrese, 
^  from  his  crag^  steeps,  mixed 
vitk  the  "dark-ey^  dark-skinned, 
^  fieroe-kwking  Moriscoe ;"  while 
J|*  m  cap,  flowing  hair,  velvet 
«]»Aei,  tight  jacket,  with  its  silver 
DOttona,  distinguished  the  Catalonian 
ynl«^««r;  and  there,  too,  was  Jean 
^••^c^  his  laugh  so  loud  and  joy- 
^teOagofthe  gallant  Frenchman, 
J  Wtaw  tbe  moody  Spaniards 
•••Hi  K>me   juggling. 


ragged,  raw-boned  gijpsies,  of  whom 
there  were  upwards  of  a  dozen  in  our 
troop.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards 
a  horseman  riding  furiously  along 
the  rocky  road  and  followed  by  an- 
other in  as  much  haste ;  the  road  was 
so  crowded  with  our  company  as  to 
make  them  halt,  and  as  the  "  buenos 
dias  Senors"  of  almost  all  greeted 
the  travellers,  our  muleteers  gave  a 
respectful  and  friendly  salute  to  the 
hindermost.  "  Do  you  know  him, 
Quienes?"  said  I.  "Seiior  Doctor  C— " 
replied  the  driver.  'Twas  the  very 
man  to  whom  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

I  rode  forward,  and,  addressing  my 
compliments,  handed  him  a  letter, 
he  opened  and  read  it.  "  Ah  I"  said 
he,  "  poor  Tom !  how  is  he  F  But, 
senor,  said  he,  ^*  an  afifair  has  taken 
place  in  the  mountains  between  the 
king's  troop  and  a  strong  party  of 
contrabandists.  A  young  and  pro- 
mising officer,  Tm  told  by  mv  com- 
panion, is  mortally  wounded.  Do 
me  the  favour  of  calling  at  No.  16, 
Plaza  Vivarambla.*" 

Away  bolted  the  guide  and  the 
doctor  after  him.  From  this,  until 
we  arrived  at  our  dwelling  in  one  of 
the  principal  streets,  one  scene  of 
beauty  succeeded  another,  till  the 
mind  of  the  unused  became  as  it 
were  satiated.  Next  day,  after 
siesta  hour,  on  turning  into  the 
Plaza  Buenastardes  de  Dios,  M. 
Amigo  caused  me  to  turn.  'Twas  the 
doctor.    I  inquired  for  the  officer. 

"Ahr  said  he,  "dead.  Could 
not  live;  run  through,  and  spine- 
spUntered.  Strange,  just  such  a 
wound  as  I  once  saw  given  by 
a  gitano.  The  similarity  of  the 
wound  brings  to  my  recollection 
a  melancholy  incident.  How  well 
has  it  been  said,  *  Truth  is  often- 
times stranger  than  fiction.*  Doubt- 
less you  remarked  that  magnificent 
pile,  splendid  above  others,  in  the 
plain  as  you  came  down.  That, 
senor,  was  once  the  princely  resi- 
dence of  Sot  de  Roma,  and  at  the 
time  of  my  story  was  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  Count  C ,  prime-minis- 
ter to  this  kiuffdom.  The  scene  that 
occurred  is  vivid  to  my  memory. 
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thongh  many  sommers  have  since 
passed  over.  Manv  a  solano  has 
hlown  over  this  land ;  many,  I  mi^ht 
nearly  say  all,  of  my  best  and  earliest 
friends  are  gone,  and  how  many  of 
the  stars  of  tnis  land  of  beauty  have 
I  seen  swept  away  in  their  bloom, 
alas !  never  to  return.  As  intimate 
friend,  I  was  requested  to  assist  him 
in  superintending  the  arrangements 
which  were  to  grace  the  dSbut  of  his 
only  and  beauteous  daughter  Leo- 
nora. Every  thing  was  got  up  with 
the  magnificence  ofan  Eastern  prince ; 
before  or  since  I  have  never  seen  it 
^  equialled.  The  hall,  grand  in  its 
immensity,  was  ornamented  and 
stuccoed  m  the  arabesque  style.  The 
sofas  of  ebony  and  chairs  of  rose- 
wood were  worked  (in  place  of 
cane)  with  silver  wire,  while  the 
tables  and  sideboards,  of  the  rarest 
wood,  were  covered  with  the  richest 
wines  and  most  prized  productions 
of  this  and  other  lands;  a  splendid 
chandelier  streamed  with  light,  which 
looked  the  work  of  enchantment  from 
the  various  hues  reflected  from  its 
many-coloured  glass,  with  every 
variety  of  costume,  all  of  the  richest, 
spMrkfing  with  diamonds  and  shining 
with  gold.  Here  was  the  royal  blood 
of  the  desert,  the  last  descendant  of 
the  haughty  Ze^ris,  his  silken  tur- 
ban of  snowy  white,  with  its  shining 
crescent,  the  pedestal  of  a  precious 
stone,  Irom  behind  which  waved  a 
scarlet  plume ;  alone  he  stood,  proud 
and  kingly  withal,  returning  passing 
courtesies  with  as  much  grace  and 
dignity  as  if  the  Zegris  was  still  the 
terror  of  Spain,  while  the  haughty 
noble  movea  along,  eyeing  with  dis- 
dain those  who  from  low  estate  strode 
forward  to  the  highest  stations  in 
the  realm.  Courtly  elegance  and 
graceful  amenity  marked  the  noble 
of  the  ancien  rigime^  while  the  merry 
laugh  of  some  naval  officers  told  our 
own  isle  was  not  unrepresented ;  and 
there,  too,  some  Italians,  remarkable 
for  their  classic  beauty,  stood  clothed 
in  the  uniform  of  colonels  in  the 

Spanish  line.     Count  Florida 

opened  the  ball  with  the  fair  dS- 
buiante,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
as  the  glittering  throng  fell  back,  I 
remarked  a  young  njan  of  the  most 
prepossessing  appearance,  a  counte- 
nance of  noble  beauty;  and  a  figure 
of  the  most  exquisite  proportion 
was  well    set  off  by  a   frock    of 


tela  de  oro^  on  which  his  cnriy 
locks  of  dark  auburn  fell  with 
rich  profusion ;  he  seemed  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  donas  ;  they 
smiled  to  him ;  and  there,  close  by, 
was  a  fair  girl,  a  form  cast  in  the 
most  beauteous  mould;  features 
truly  delightful  were  rendered  en- 
trancing by  eyes  *  large  and  lan- 
guishingly  dark.*  To  my  oft-re- 
peated query  of,  '  Do  you  know 
them  ?*  I  could  only  obtain  an  un- 
satisfactory answer.  The  fandango 
now  having  given  way  to  the  valts, 
a  voice  from  behind  said,  *  Assuredly 
the  death-warrant  of  that  (Ad  mi' 
Utaire  has  been  written ;  three  times 
has  he  passed  in  the  embrace  of 
that  tall  and  light-hearted  Biscay- 
an  senorita ;  three  times  did  be 
stop  just  opposite,  rubbing  his  head, 
ana  gasping  like  a  man  in  a  sulphur- 
bath  ;  each  time,  iust  as  he  was  catch- 
ing his  breath,  wnish  I  away  she  hur- 
riol  him,  uttering  an  ejacuUtion  now 
and  then  to  go  easy.  But  no;  she 
heeded  him  not ;  she  thought,  I  sup- 
pose, of  nothing  but  her  misfortune 
m  getting  such  a  partner.*  'Twas  our 
host  who  addressed  me ;  he  imme- 
diately told  me  the  young  man  I  re- 
marked was  from  Ireland,  a  no- 
ble family  from  the  south ;  he  came 
with  letters  of  introduction  from 
the  French  minister  and  the  Cond^ 

de .    The  girl  was  daughter  to 

one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  Cadiz, 
brought  up  in  the  same  convent  ivith 
his  daughter.  They  became  as  lov- 
ing as  sisters,  and  continual  com- 
panions. There  now  she  has  passed 
in  the  arms  of  the   *  Inglese  \  and 

there  now  Leonora  de  C y  after 

with   the  young   Duke  de  O . 

The  valtz  ceased ;  several  pieces  were 
performed,  to  the  delight  of  all,  on 
the  piano,  then  a  rare  instrument 
in  Spain;  while  several  Parisian 
violinists  drew  forth  their  choicest 
strains,  the  young  Conde  Dal  vara, 
striking  his  guitar,  chanted  forth  a 
Moorish  ballad.  He  ceased,  when, 
from  a  far  and  secluded  end  of  the 
room,  a  splendid  prelude,  executed  in 
the  most  masterly  style  on  the  harp, 
astonished  numbers  of  the  company, 
and  delighted  me^  now  hearing  it  for 
the  first  time  for  many  years.  It 
was  followed  by  a  splen<ud  march, 
and  some  of  the  most  complex  pieces 
of  Continental  composers.  Our  host 
informed  me   the   performer 
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to  this  eoontiy   some   years   be- 
ibre   with    a   smidl    aod    delicate 
dbild,  and  with  her  alone  he   re- 
■ded  OD  the  banks  of  the  Darro,  in 
a  charming  cottage  sufficiently  near 
to  hear  ti^  murmur  of  its  caiacades 
anl  Bee  the  glance  of  its  waters. 
Tliere  was  more  mystery  and  as  lit- 
tle known  of  him  now  as  the  day  he 
fint  came  to  Andalusia.     *^ow/ 
and  he,  calling  over  a  page,  *we*U 
try  him  for  a  song,*  be  whispered 
tlie  boy.     In  a  few  minutes  I  saw 
tbe  minstrel  stoop  towards  him ;  his 
long;  and  silvery  liair  falling  on  the 
pige*s  shoulder.     There  was  silence 
•t  his  fincers  wandered    over  the 
itnngs,  striiung  up  a  bold  measure ; 
be  saof  a  Spamsh  ballad ;  his  voioe, 
10  fall,  rich,  and  harmonious,  did 
•mple  justice  to  the  copious  and  so- 
ooroQs  hmguage  of  Spain.    Ue  ap- 
pared  old,  but  his  voice  had  in  it  all 
the  energy,  tbe  depth  of  intonation ; 
the  harmony,  tbe  truth,  and  soul -like 
expression  that    belongs    to  youth 
•kjne.   Ue  went  back  to  the  glorious 
^ys  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the 
▼ictories  of  her  great  captain,  the 
^iKoreries  of  Columbus,  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Moslems.     I  turned 
nrnnd ;  there  was  the  haughty  Mo- 
nseoe,  his  turban  off,  and  bis  plume 
banging  melancholy-like  beside  it; 
one  hand  support^  his  head,  the 
<*hcr  hung    listlessly  by  his  side, 
thinkhu;,  perhaps,  of  the  faded  glo- 
ria of  his  race,  when  Moslem  Spain 
^M  the  terror  of  Europe ;  pondering, 
perchance,  on  their  last  defeat,  when 
the  desert  poured  forth  the  colossal 
^giires  of  her  night-black  sons  to 
wpjwrt  the  last  bulwark  of  Maho- 
iBet  8  worshippers  against  the  haughty 
Christians.     The  song  ceased;   one 
^d  and   thundering   cheer  burst 
^^  all.    Again  judge  my  feelings ; 
ttoikwhat  a  debah&l  melancholy 
■tole  over  my  soul  as  the  first  words 
rf  *  SaToomeea  deelish,*  with  a  de- 
ligbtfiil  accompaniment,  saluted  my 
••'•   The  scene  of  grandeur  before 
v^  more  l^e  those  told  as  the  works 
of  the  genii  than  the  reality  of  life, 
▼wished.     And  I  was  beside  the 
*«apanion   of  my  youth,    on    the 
>faortt  of  Lough  Hkee,  as  he  sang  with 
t  thriUhig  earnestness  and  powerful 
jwanand  of  rmee  I  never  but  once 
hevd  equalled.    The  Italian  leader 
^  the    Parisian    band,    celebrated 
^IttMUeh  l&innie  as  a  composer  and 


performer,  appeared  spell-bound; 
his  countenance,  lit  up  by  a  sublime 
expression  of  pleasure,  drank  in  every 
note;  and  there  was  another  appa- 
rently as  much  enraptured,  'twas  £1 
Senor  Inj^lese,  as  the  minstrel  poured 
forth  his  last  melancholy  words. 
They  came  floating  through  the 
ro(»n,  falling  on  the  enchanted 
throng  like  a  light  summer  cloud. 
The  Seiior  Inglese  stepped  from  the 
crowd  ;  his  elegant  person  excited 
the  envy  of  some,  and  called  forth 
the  admiration  of  more,  as  he  alone 
walked  towards  the  minstrel.  He 
addressed  him ;  but,  as  the  startled 
antelope  bounds  from  the  sight  of 
the  tiger,  he  hurried  back.  But  the 
minstrel  was  beside  him,  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  tbe  Inglese,  George 

B .      They  stood  opposite  me; 

the  long  white  hair  of  the  harper  had 
now  given  way  to  '  flovring  locks  of 
flossy  black  ;*  a  countenance  of  no- 
ble, but  severe  and  scornful  expres- 
sion was  rendered  terrific  by  the  fear- 
ful-rolling and  fire-flashing  eyes,  the 
largest  and  darkest  lover  looked  on ; 
his  skin  was  as  dusky  as  that  of  a 
sun-tanned  Alpic  Jarrese :  some 
words  passed  between  them.  The 
Englishman  attempted  to  draw  his 
diamond-hilted  dagger,  but  a  heavy 
blow  from  the  other  levelled  him  to 
the  floor.  *  Seize  him!  seize  him!* 
fiercely  exclaimed  all.  He  sternly 
and  loudly  shouted,  'Stand!  Ap- 
proach me  not  !*  and,  throwing  back 
his  dark  cloak,  he  drew  forth  a 
flashing  sabre;  his  silken  sash  was 
studded  with  petronel-like  pistols, 
and  a  silver  bugle  hung  from  his 
neck.  "  Lo  conosco !  lo  Zincalo !" 
whispered  a  voice.  *Twas  the  Italian 
officer.  *  Stir  not  !*  repeated  the 
disturber.  *  I  come  armed  and  pre- 
pared. Look  !*  said  he,  stamping 
nis  foot;  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  flowing  curtains  which  veiled 
twenty  windows  were  moved  aside. 
A  tall  sombrero  and  dusky  counte- 
nance peeped  from  each.  *  Ay,'  said 
he ;  *  ere  a  trigger  could  click,  or 
a  sword  reach  me,  the  ring  of 
twenty  carbines  would  sound  the 
death-note  of  Spain's  noblest  blood. 
But  look,  ye  nobles,'  and  he  laid  the 
point  of  his  sword  on  the  breast  of 
tbe  prostrate  man,  to  prevent  his 
moving ;  *  there  lieth  a  reptile  the 
wiliest  of  the  serpent  tribe.  Allow 
him  not  in  your  palaces ;  pollute 
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not  the  presence  of  your  wives  and 
daughters  by  his  presence — by  one 
*•  whose  years,  though  few,*  are  stained 
with  the  blackest  yillany.'  He  stamp- 
ed his  foot.  '  £1  Gitano,'  was  buzz- 
ed around,  daggers  flashed,  and 
swords  were  drawn.  He  slipped  the 
cord  of  his  cloak,  grasped  it  by  the 
collar,  whirled  it  round,  and,  ¥rith 
one  blow,  the  splendid  chandelier 
with  its  hundred  lights  fell  crashing 
to  the  floor,  leaving  us  in  darkness. 
There  was  a  step.  I  heard  the  words, 
'Leonora  mi  alma,  voya,  voya,  £s- 
trella  Mia.'  The  curtain  moved 
back ;  a  bound  in  the  lawn,  and  rustle 
through  the  olives,  told  me  the  in- 
truder had  fled.  In  a  moment  after 
the  doors  flew  open,  Colonel  Davila 
and  several  men  rushed  in,  followed 
by  servants,  some  with  weapons, 
some  with  lights,  and  all  with  pale 
faces.  All  were  abashed ;  none 
knew  the  Gitano  was  gone,  and 
so  was  the  Moriscoe.  Senors,  doiias, 
and  senontas,  were  all  huddled  to- 
gether, all  gazing  at  the  insulted 
seuor,  and  scarcely  believing  that  he 
was  alive.  *  Ha  T  exclauned  the 
colonel,  'what's  this? — a  packets 
He  opened  it — slapped  his  hand 
against  his  thi^h.  '  We  have  him ! 
to  horse!  You,  seiior,  will  accom- 
pany us;  we  may  need  you.  And 
you,  Senor  B  ,  wiU  come,  I 
doubt  not,  to  help  me  take  your 
insulter,  the  gipsy  contrabandista,  the 
dread  of  Andalusia,  and  robber-chief 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.'  '  What  hour 
is  it?'  responded  our  startled  host. 
*Away,  Jeronimo;  ride  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  Tell  Captain  Heman  to 
turn  out  the  dragoons,  and  meet  me 
on  the  road  to  Alhama.' 

"  On  the  way  Davila  told  us  the  let- 
ter he  picked  up  was  from  the  ^psy 
to  one  of  his  subalterns,  to  meet  him  in 
a  certain  place  in  the  Sierra,  where 
he  would  await  him  with  two  com- 
panions, stating  he  was  sending  those 
who  accompanied  him  to  the  ball 
to  intercept  the  Marquess  San  An- 
tonia,  who  was  coming  from  the 
capital  to  press  the  exertion  against 
the  contrabandistas.  '  So,  senors,' 
said  he,  '  you  perceive  we'll  catch 
the  thief  easily — take  him  unawares ; 
for  when  he  sees  himself  completely 
surrounded,  though  a  reckless  fellow, 
he'll  surely  surrender.*  We  met 
the  troop  inmiediately  after,  and  he 
sent  them  on  the  best  road,  while  he 


took  a  bridle-path,  which  he 
would  brinff  us  out  two  leagues  the 
city  side  of  where  we  might  hit  on 
the  chief.  To  you,  M.  Amiso,  who 
have  lately  passed  this  desolate  re- 
gion, it  will  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
the  dark  ravines  and  gloomy  glens 
so  often  met  with.  After  two  hours* 
ride,  we  found  ourselves  entering 
one  of  them  through  a  cragsy  de- 
file. We  chatted  ^ily,  utter^  de- 
void of  apprehension,  as  Davila  told 
us  we  were  yet  half  a  league  from 
where  we  might  expect  to  be  joined 
by  the  body  of  the  dragoons.  Still 
we  were  on  the  qtd  mve.  We  were 
descending  through  the  midst  of  the 
narrow  pass,  when  a  ffroan  and  a 
heavy  fail  behind  caused  us  to  turn 
round; — 'twas  the  two  orderlies  on 
the  ffround.  Two  darkly  clad  men 
kneeling  on  them,  flashing  before 
their  eyes  those  large  and  dread- 
ful knives  carried  almost  by  all 
Spaniards.  Two  more  held  the 
bridles  of  the  startled  horses.  The 
same  moment  a  hellish  yell  rang  be- 
hind us.  Our  bridles  and  legs  were 
grasped;  while  the  shining  barrels 
of  half  a  score  of  carbines,  pointed  by 
as  many  of  the  fiercest-looking  men 
I  ever  beheld,  were  in  front,  while 
the  foremost,  who  seemed  to  be  their 
leader,  a  tall,  commanding  figure, 
respectfully  touched  his  sombrero. 
'  Senors,  fear  not — be  quiet — resist 
not.    Attend  us  to  the  bottom  of 

this  glen.*    B ^'s  blade  was  out ; 

the  arm  that  grasped  his  bridle  was 
severed  above  the  elbow,  while  a  bul- 
let from  Davila's  pistol  cut  through 
the  spokesman's  sombrero,  and  en- 
tered the  open  mouth  of  one  of  the 
carbineers.  In  an  instant  we  were 
on  the  ground,  men  and  horses; 
my  throat  was  grasped  so  tightly  as 
almost  to  deprive  me  of  life.  Wlien 
I  was  relieved  I  found  myself  bound 
hand  and  foot ;  and  the  fellow,  who 
I  thought  was  going  to  send  me  over 
the  river  Styx,  vrith  all  the  ease 
imaginable  took  me  lovingly  in  his 
arms.  The  colonel,  who  was  large 
and  powerfullv  buUt,  was  held  by 
two  of  the  villains,  one  having  him 
by  the  ears  and  the  other  hy  the 
heels.  The  Honourable  Geoige 
B d  was    carried   in    the 


manner;  and,  on  reaching  the  bed 
of  the  glen,  we  were  flung  to  the 
ground  like  so  many  bags  of  com. 
The  leader  again  addressed  us,  say-    | 
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hgj  *  Notwithstanding  our  disgrace- 
M  condact,  if  our  honour  was 
^edged,  he  would  unloose  us,  other- 
vise  a  plunge  from  a  dagger  would  be 
oar  doom,*  a  threat  which  seemed  to 
be  highly  relished  by  the  miyority  of 
the  assembly.  As  for  myself,  al- 
tiioiigh  never  so  nervous,  I  acquiesced 

in  a  moment.     B and  Davila 

Mowed. 

"  'Are  we  loose  ?*  said  I. 

**  *  Yes,  all  but  the  horsemen.* 

" '  Well,*  said  Davila,  *  I  suppose 
we  may  walk  off  now,  our  poor 
horses  being  ripped  up  ?* 

** '  No,  senor,*  said  the  leader ;  '  a 
friend  of  mine  requests  a  little  con- 
Tersation  with  you.  There  he  is  on 
TOUT  right.*  And  there  stood  our 
visitor  of  last  night. 

^  *  So,  colonel,  I  guessed  aright,  that 
joor  kind  r^ards  would  lead  you 
after  me.* 

^ '  My  duty  as  well  as  inclination 
prompts  me  to  hunt  down  any  of- 
fender against  our  laws.* 

»*  *  Well,  come  hither.* 

'^  They  spoke,  Davila  drew  back  in 
surprise. 

**  *  Can  this  be  true  ?* 

"  *  Yes ;  are  you  satisfied  ?* 

"  *  Av,  as  an  affair  of  honour,  but 
would  I  could  prevent  it.* 

"  Say  not  so  f*  retorted  the  other. 

**  All  this  time  B- —  was  silent,  his 
fitoe  deadly  pale :  frequently  he 
turned,  but  on  every  side  met  a  steady 
and  significant  gaze. 

"  *  Well,  villain,*  said  the  minstrel, 

addressing  B ,  '  we're  now  well 

and  finalTv  met;  our  long  account 
will  shortly  be  settled ;  the  wrongs 
of  my  poor,  gentle,  dark-eyed  Mary 
will  be  avenged !  Before  this  have 
I  offered  you  an  honourable  way  to 
satisiy  me  for  your  viUany;  you 
sgreed,  but  the  da^er  of  an  assassin 
left  me  weltering  m  my  gore  in  the 
Corso  of  the  Eternal  City,  as  you 
supposed  to  rise  no  more,  but  here 
now  we  are  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Momia :  Tve  tracked  you  with  the 
untiring  energy  of  the  sleuth-hound  I' 

^  He  cast  aside  hiseloak  and  removed 
his  slouching  sombrero,  he  was  clad 
in  the  uniform  of  an  Austrian  officer, 
the  order  of  Maria  Therese  on  his 
breast  Did  a  thunderbolt  fall  at  my 
feet,  more  surprised  or  more  asto- 
nished I  could  not  be.  *Twas  the 
friend  of  niy  boyhood,  Gerald.  The 
tones  of  his  voice,  the  lordly  brow, 


the  raven  hair,  the  extra  eyes — whjr 
did  I  not  recognise  them?  yet  it 
was  he,  the  same  Gerald,  but  how 
changed  I 

**  ^  Draw,  scoundrel !  you  shall  not 
now  escape  I* 

"  *  Yes,*  replied  B ;  •  madman, 

you  tempt  your  fate  I  Tour  slander, 
your  falsehood,  and  your  insult,  shall 
receive  their  proper  punishment  !* 

Their  blades  crossed,  Gerald  seemed 
the  strongest,  but,  at  the  third  pass, 
it  was  quite  evident  the  Seiior  Inglese 
was  the  best  swordsman.  There  was 
no  boy*s  play.  The  rapid  sweep  of 
the  broadsword  was  alternated  for 
the  short  cut  and  deadly  thrust  of 
the  small.  Gerald  lost  first  blood, 
and  again  his  ribs  were  fleshed ;  he 
stepp^  back,  raised  his  blade,  and 
struck  his  opponent's  sword  and 
shivered  it  at  the  very  hilt,  and,  like 
lightning,  buried  his  own  in  unfor- 
tunate B *s    body   to   the  hilt, 

which  struck  his  breast.  He  fell, 
rolled  over,  sat  up  again,  his  life- 
blood  bubbling  from  his  lips,  and 
looked — oh,  God!  he  looked  so  full 
of  despair  and  mortal  anguish — that 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  *  My  lost 
soul  is  before  me!*  He  fell  back, 
the  blood  rushing  from  him  in  a  tor- 
rent, the  descendmg  aorta  being  cut. 
He  was   dead  in   half  the   time   I 

have  been  describing.   Gerald  A 

was  kneeling  over  hmi. 

"  *  The  companion  of  my  youth,' 
exclaimed  he,  *  but  the  blignter  of 
my  manhood  I  he  is  now  before  his 
Judge ;  the  blood  of  that  beautiful, 
innocent,  but  ruined  girl,  has  cried 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance!  Night 
and  day  she  seemed  to  stand  chidingly 
before  me.  Tve  done  this  as  much 
to  avenge  her  wrongs  as  revenge  my 
own  injuries.  My  poor  Mary — my 
lost  and  gentle  one!*  exclaimed  he, 
his  features  pallid,  and  his  soul  seemed 
brimful  of  sorrow.  He  walked  to- 
wards me,  *'  Doctor,  or  Robert,*  said 
he,  *  I've  not  forgot  you.  Last  ni^ht 
I  saw  you  drinking  in  that  love  which 
has  seared  my  very  heart.  Grood  by ! 
I  can*t  say  God  bless  you,  for  I  fear 
I  have  no  part  in  His  graces  !* 

"  He  grasped  my  hand,  and,  bloody 
as  he  was,  I  could  not  draw  it  away. 
He  lifted  his  cloak,  and  mounted  a 
splendid  steed  a  contrabanda  held, 
waved  his  hand,  bowed  his  head  to 
the  saddle-bow,  and,  like  the  wind, 
rushed  through  the  steep  passj  the 
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smuggler  stood  by,  sullen  and  un- 
mov^ ;  Davila,  pale  and  horror- 
struck,  scarcely  seemed  to  comprehend 
the  scene  before  him. 

" '  liamo !'  cried  the  leader  of  the 
band,  '  throw  this  body  over  the 
back  of  a  mule.  Colonel,  wait  here 
for  half  an  hour,  and  your  men  will 
meet.  You  will  find  two  horses 
better  than  those  youVe  lost  with 
your  arms  outside  the  pass.* 

"  He  raised  his  sombrero  and  bowed 
respectfully ;  then,  for  the  first  time, 
I  marked  an  extraordinary  resem- 
blance between  him  and  Gerald 
A .    Davila  looked  at  him. 

"  '  Lo  Zincalo  r  said  he. 

"*Yes,*  replied  the  other.  *rm 
the  Gipsy  ruler  of  the  Sierras,  and 
although  a  hater  of  the  '  Busne,' 
Tm  not  the  tiger  Tm  represented  by 
my  enemies.  I  would  serve  a  frieno, 
though  a  Busne,  and  almost  punish 
a  Gitano  if  a  deceiver.  We  may  meet 
again. 

*'  His  men  were  now  off,  he  again 
bowed  and  rode  away.  We  then  look- 


ed at  our  unfortunate  companion, 
the  gayest  in  the  last  nighfs  revel ; 
and  unbound  the  dragoons  (who 
were  safe  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
bruises),  which  we  had  scarcely  done 
when  twenty  carbines  rattled  seem- 
ingly within  twenty  yards,  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  jingle  of  arms, 
and  rush  of  horse,  and  the  dark  caps 
of  the  dragoons  came  in  on  the  op- 
posite side  to  where  the  smugglers 
went  out.  They  were  our  own,  they 
caught  sight  of  the  fellows  riding 
down  the  hill,  fired,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  troop  followed,  though 
with  little  hopes  of  success.  Davila 
and  I  mounted,  and,  on  getting  to 
the  head  of  the  pass,  shots  were  again 
exchanged.  But  the  contrabandistas 
were  away,  the  bugle  sounded,  we 

carried  the  remains  of  poor  B to 

the  city,  and  buried  him  on  the  banks 
of  the  Genii.  The  affair  caused  grrat 
noise  here ;  Davila  was  tried  by  couit- 
raartial,  but  was  honourably  acquit- 
ted." 
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MILITARY  TABLEAUX  ;    OR,  SCENES  FROM  THE  WARS  OP  VAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED  IN  TUE  MANNER  OF  CALLOT. 

BT  CAFTAIR  OBLANBO  SABEXTAflH. 

No.IL 

SCENES  FBOM  THE  MARCH  TO  MOSCOW. 


Whkn  Uie  swajrmmg  host  intended 
for  the  invasion  of  Rnssia  was  as- 
sembling  on  the   Niemen,  General 
Gravext,  the  commander  of  the  Pms- 
I     mn  eootingent,  received  an  order  to 
send  two  regiments  of  light  cavalry 
to  reinforce  the  main  column  of  the 
gnnd  army,  which  the  emperor  him« 
self  was  to  lead.    The  troops  selected 
^     for  this  service  were  the  1st  Lancers, 
who  were  attached  to  the  2d  corps 
of  cavalry,  and  the  2d  Hussars,  the 
rqpment  we  propose  to  accompany 
tufoagh  the  campaign,  and  which  was 
incorporated  with  the  Ist  corps  of  the 
laerve  cavalry,  under  the  King  of 
Naples.     This   cor]^  consisted  of  a 
beavy  and  a  light  division,  the  heavy 
divisian  composed  of  two  brigades 
of  cuirassiers  of  six  regiments  each, 
I      and  two  light  brigades,  the  one  com- 
I      posed  of  four  French  regiments,  the 
other,  termed  La  Brigade  Etrangere, 
of  two  regiments  of  Polish  lancers, 
and  of  the  Prussian  hussars  already 
mentioned.  These  thirteen  regiments 
mustered  10,000  horse  in  the  ranks, 
had  twelve  guns  attached  to  them, 
tod  were  under  the  orders  of  Gene- 
nl  Nansonty,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished   officers    in    the  French 
•ervice.    Aa  our  present  sketch  is 
taken  from  tne  journal  of  a  youthful 
InMnr,  who  accompanied  the  expedi- 
tkm,  the  reader  will  recollect  that 
the  Prussian    troops    raised    after 
the  unfortunate  war  of  1806  were 
levied  by  a   rigorous   conscription, 
which  exempted  no  class  of  the  po- 
pulation, so  that  we  need  not  be 
•orprised  to  find  a  private  trooper 
quoting  Homer  and  Schiller. 

**  Tfa^  regiment  having  been  sud- 
toly  assembled  in  the  niffht  of  the 
22d  June,  and  informed  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  received  inunediate 
wders  to  march;  and,  after  a  toil- 
K»ne  journey,  we  reached  Kowno  at 
noon,  where  we  joined  the  1st  corps 
of  reserve  cavalry.  The  transition 
ftt»n  the  tranquil  and  retired  quarter 
we  bad  left  to  the  noisy  and  tumxd- 
tuous  centre  of  a  large  army  pre- 
pntd  for  action — to  the   bustling 


soldiers  were  busily  engaged  in  pro- 
viding against  their  various  wants, 
was  smgular  and  striking  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

*•*'  Some  arrangements  were  here 
made  for  supplymg  the  troops  with 
provisions ;  and  every  horseman  re- 
ceived ten  days  meal,  packed  into 
sacks,  which  the  men  moistened  in 
order  to  keep  out  the  dust.  But 
neither  general  nor  regimental  offi- 
cers had  any  idea  of  the  real  value  of 
these  provisions.  No  one  knew  any 
thing  about  the  interior  of  Russia. 
The  most  experienced  had  only  served 
in  Poland,  where  provisions  were 
scarce  and  of  an  indifferent  quality, 
but  where  there  was  no  actual  fa- 
mine. The  old  soldiers  did  not  like 
to  burden  their  horses  with  the  addi- 
tional weight;  *We  shall  not  starve,' 
said  they,  ^  where  our  horses  can 
live;*  and  the  young  ones  readily 
followed  the  example  of  their  se- 
niors. And  as  neither  generals  nor 
commanders  paid  the  least  attention 
to  the  matter,  these  valuable  sup- 
plies were  soon  carelessly  consumed 
or  as  carelessly  thrown  away.  For 
the  horses  no  forage  whatever  had 
been  provided;  they  were  left  en- 
tirely to  the  chance  of  what  could  be 
gathered  in  the  hostile  country. 

"  On  the  23d  June,  the  corps  of 
Marshal  Davoust,  Oudinot,  and 
Montbrun,  having  already  crossed 
the  Niemen,  we  also  commenced  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  march  lay 
by  the  Kowno  road  towards  the 
bridge ;  and,  as  every  party  that  was 
either  scattered  or  crowded  together 
tried  to  make  its  own  way,  the  wild- 
est confusion  reigned  along  the  whole 
line.  Cavalry,  artillerv,  carriages, 
baggage-trains  (^  marshals  and  ge- 
nerals, led  horses,  and  camp-follow- 
ers of  every  description,  were  pressed 
together  in  the  narrow  road  l^ween 
the  hill  and  the  river.  From  the  many 
side-paths,  stragglers  also  crowded 
in  upon  the  column,  and  augmented 
the  disorderly  tumult.  Cavalry  sol- 
diers, seeing  their  progress  impeded 
by  guns  and  carriages,  strove  to  make 
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men  were  galloping  forward  to  re- 
gain their  distance  in  the  ranks, 
while  on  others  the  complete  stop- 
page of  the  crowd  seemea  to  render 
all  further  advance  impossible ;  and 
it  appeared  as  if  the  confused  mass 
would  require  whole  days  before  it 
could  be  reduced  to  any  semblance  of 
order.  All  seemed  eagerly  impatient, 
however,  to  gain  the  hostile  land 
whence  so  few  were  destined  to  re- 
turn. 

^  We  had  not  been  long  drawn  up 
on  the  Russian  side,  where  we  ex- 
pected to  be  reviewed  by  the  em- 
Eeror,  when  a  tremendous  storm,  that 
ad  been  gathering  during  the  pass- 
age, broke  out  and  disappointed  our 
expectation.  The  lightning  flashed 
with  dazzling  brightness,  the  thunder 
rolled  in  awful  peals,  and  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents.  Every  man  was  soon 
wrapt  in  his  cloak  to  await  the  end 
of  the  tempest ;  but  this  circumstance, 
marking  tne  very  first  step  of  the 
war,  awakened  the  superstition  of  the 
soldiers,  and  made  even  some  im- 
pression on  their  superiors.  *•  This  is 
a  bad  omen,'  said  some.  ^  Few  will 
return  from  this  chase,*  said  others. 
Liany  similar  expressions  ran  rapidly 
through  the  ranks,  plainly  indicating 
the  feelings  whence  they  arose.  The 
brass  bands  of  the  French  cuirassiers, 
that  sounded  a  gallant  march  and 
dispelled  these  gloomy  forebodings, 
rendered  an  essential  service  at  the 
moment. 

**  The  whole  army  expected  that  we 
should  be  forced  to  purchase  the 
possession  of  Wilna  by  a  general 
action;  but  we  were  mistaken:  for 
the  advanced  guard  no  soon^  ap- 
proached the  city,  than  the  Russians 
withdrew,  after  exchanging  a  few 
cannon-shots.  The  troops  were  now 
immediately  formed  to  nold  a  tri- 
umphal entry  into  the  capital  of 
Lithuania.  And  the  French  cavalry 
having  turned  the  town  to  pursue  the 
enemv,  and  a  deputation  been  re- 
ceived by  the  emperor,  the  procession 
commenced.  At  the  head  of  the 
column,  and  in  honour  of  the  coun- 
try, were  the  two  regiments  of  Polish 
lancers ;  the  Prussians  came  next,  and 
then  followed  the  Imperial  Guard  in 
full  parade  dress.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  people  was  at  its  height  on  the 
entrance  of  the  French. 

"  Windows  and  balconies  were  filled 
with  persons  of  both  sexes,  who 
cheered  us  as  we  passed  alonir.    In 


the  streets  the  joyful  crowd  almost 
impeded  our  march,  and,  from  all 
directions,  wine  and  provisions  were 
handed  to  the  famishmg  soldiers.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  happy  scene 
of  the  whole  campaign. 

»  Beyond  the  town  the  brigades 
were  again  assembled  in  bivouac,  the 
ffuards  alone  remaining  in  Wilna. 
Whatever  arrangements  may  have 
been  made  for  supplying  the  troops 
with  provisions,  they  proved  of  no 
avail;  for,  from  the  very  outset  of 
the  campaign,  the  continued  marches 
seiMurated  the  army  from  their  con- 
voys, which  were  never  seen  again. 
The  soldiers  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  country 
they  traversed.    But  as  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  swarming  host  were  much 
greater  than  these  supplies  could  re- 
lieve, the  want  of  provisions   was 
already  severely  felt  during  the  first 
days  of  the  war.    As  to  any  regular 
issue  of  rations,  it  was  never  thought 
of  after  the  passage  of  the  Niemen. 
Every  one  took  what  he  could  fijid, 
and  lived  as  best  he  might  Whoever 
was  exhausted  fell  down,  remained 
where  he  lay,  and  was  never  inquired 
after.    At  nrst  the  consequences  of 
the  evil  were  not  so  much  thought 
of.     A  battle  was  universally  ex- 
pected; and  all  supposed  that  the 
minor  considerations  were  sacrificed 
and  obliged  to  give  way  before  ereat^ 
and  more  important  objects.    TfaA* 
system  which,  at  the  very  commenlb- 
ment,  exhibited  such  firightful  conse- 
quences, would  be  persevered  in  to 
the  last,  was  never  dreamed  of  for  a 
moment.    When  the'  army  reacfa^ 
Wilna,  hunger  was  already  racing  in 
tlie  ranks  of  the  infantry,  ana  many 
thousand  horses  of  the  cavalry  had 
already  perished. 

"  The  examples  of  severity  giv^i 
by  Marshal  Davoust,  who  caused  se- 
veral soldiers,  caught  in  the  act  of 
searching  for  provisions,  to  be  shot, 
produced,  and  could  produce,  no  ef- 
fect whatever,  and  were  only  looked 
upon  as  so  many  acts  of  barbarous 
and  wanton  cruelty.  The  presence 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  protected 
Wilna  from  being  sacked  m  search 
of  provisions;  but  neither  severity 
nor  entreaties  could  save  the  suburbs, 
the  neighbouring  convents,  villages, 
and  country-houses,  which  were  com- 
pletely gutted.  The  scanty  cultiva- 
tion  of  the  country,  and  the  general 
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mposBible  for  the  laige  masses  of 
troops  encamped  together  to  find 
lofiBcient  supplies,  even  when  they 
wmndered  for  miles  around,  which  the 
duHt  time  allowed  for  rest  seldom 
permitted.  It  was  this  total  dispro- 
portioo  between  supply  and  demand 
which  ultimately  destroyed  the  army. 
Other  circumstances  occasioned  loss 
md  increased  the  ruin,  but  thev  were 
of  little  consequence,  and  only  de- 
riTed  force  and  influence  from  this 
great  and  over wheJming  cause  of  evil. 
A  stoldier  who  is  obliged  to  fast  for 
three  days  on  a  march  becomes,  if 
in  'in£uitry  man,  a  stragjgler,  and,  if 
a  trooper,  he  allows  his  horse  to 
want,  uid  is,  in  both  cases,  reduced 
to  total  inefficiency. 

**  If  a  number  of  writers  praise  the 
high  condition  in  which  the  army 
reached  the  Niemen,  they  must  have 
formed  their  opinion  from  the  deceit- 
fol  impression  of  the  first  moment. 
All  were,  no  doubt,  bound  to  confess 
that  a  finer,  more  numerous,  and 
nore   efficient  arnnr  could  not  be 
•een;    but   the   infantry  had  been 
brooffht  fit)m  a  distance  by  rapid 
narches,  and  required  rest,  insteaa  of 
being  predpitateid  into  new  toils,  and 
ezpoKd  to  want  and  privations  of 
erery  description.   The  horses  of  the 
cavaliy,  also,  were  in  reduced  and 
half-fiuoished  condition.    Many  had 
•ore  backs,  that  were  actually  rotting 
beneath  the  saddles ;  for  the  French 
trooper  has  little  sympathy  for  his 
steed,  pays  little  attention  to  the  ani- 
Btl,  and  still  less  to  the  state  of  his 
addle  and  appointments.    At  luster- 
bug  the  emperor  caused  two  squad- 
rons of  Prussian  hussars  to  be  unsad- 
dled, to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the 
ttforij  that  there  was  not  a  sore- 
backed  horse  in  the  ranks,  and  was 
dtremely  surprised  to  find  it  con- 
imed  by  the  result    Though  every 
FnisMsn,  and,  indeed,  every  German 
RpBMut,  would  have  been  found  in 
a  wnilar  condition,  as  it  is  not  the 
e  in  our  service  to  ride  galled 
till  the  sores  are  completely 
But  such  a  custom  would  lie 
^pnetieable  in  the  French  army,  for 
it  mdd  oblige  the  greater  part  of 
t^m  cavalnr  soldiers  to  wander  on 
j«t    At  Wilna   we    already  saw 
Avdh  troopers   mounted   on    the 
'*     sC  the  country,  called  Ku- 
the  appearance  in  the 
llillipatian  steeds  and 


colossal  riders  excited  at  first  uni- 
versal astonishment. 

*^  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  suffered 
far  more  indeed  than  the  nders ;  for 
though  the  latter  had  found  cause  to 
r^p^t  squandering  away  the  provi- 
sions first  issued  to  them,  they  could 
manage  better  than  the  infantry — 
they  could  go  farther  in  search  of 
supplies;  and  rendered  wise  by  ex- 
perience, they  never  failed  to  load 
their  horses  when  any  thing  came  in 
their  way.  But  forage  was  always  as 
scarce  with  us  as  provisions  were 
with  the  infantry. 

"  The  neighbourhood  of  the  camps 
never  furnished  sufficient  forage  for 
the  famishing  cattie ;  and  were  it  not 
absolute  folly,  we  should  be  tempted 
to  say  that  the  cavalry  were  assem- 
bled m  such  masses  during  this  war, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  being 
handed  over  to  certain  destruction. 
The  regiments  attached  to  the  differ- 
ent corps  of  the  infantry  fared  much 
better  than  those  composing  the  corps 
of  cavalry.  The  former,  compara- 
tively few  in  number,  and  encamped 
round  the  infantry,  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  occasionally  obtaining  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  forage  than  entire 
corps  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  regir 
ments  that,  like  a  swarm  of  locusts, 
devoured  every  thing  in  their  pass- 
age. 

"  During  the  first  days  of  the 
march  we  Prussians  were  all,  from 
the  brigadier-^neral  downwards,  ex- 
tremely surprised  to  observe  the  in- 
dependent manner  in  which  the 
French  searched  for  supplies.  Ko 
sooner  were  the  bivouacs  established, 
than  their  foraging  parties  trotted 
out  in  all  directions,  while  the  fo- 
reign bri^e  stood  waiting  for  or- 
ders and  instructions.  With  us  every 
thing  was  to  be  done  according  to 
rule  and  system,  for  which  great 
praise  was  anticipated  ;  but  the 
praise  never  came,  while  the  French 
returned  well  loaded  with  supplies 
before  the  Poles  and  Prussians  had 
started.  The  example,  however,  was 
soon  followed,  and  after  the  first  few 
days,  every  regiment  foraged  for 
itself,  and  as  best  it  might. 

"  On  the  march  the  service  of  the 
division  was  very  simple,  perhaps  a 
little  careless  even.  A  party  of  150 
or  200  men,  taken  from  the  different 
rc^ments,  and  commanded  by  a  field- 
officer,  formed  the  advanced  guard. 
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and  was  followed  by  a  sopportiiig 
r^riment,  a  duty  that  was  taken  in 
sncceflsion  through  the  whole  divi- 
sion. The  brigades  also  exchanged 
position  on  every  march;  but  side 
patrols,  and  connected  pioquet  chains, 
were  never  thought  of^  and  a  rear- 
guard the  French  deemed  altogether 
superfluous. 

'^  On  the  5th  July,  our  divinon  un- 
der General  Brueyes  pressed  the 
Russian  corps  of  Doctoroff  in  hopes 
of  engaging  it  before  it  could  reach 
the  Disna.  Our  hurried  march  lay 
through  pine-forests,  and  over  roads 
made  of  Uie  trunks  of  trees  laid  pa- 
rallel, and  called,  we  believe,  in 
America,  ^  Corderoy  roads.*  As  the 
rain  had  softened  the  marshy  ground, 
and  separated  the  trees  from  each 
other,  many  horses  sank  in,  and  were 
injured,  our  advance  retarded  and 
rendered  very  difficult.  The  enemy 
was  enabled,  therefore,  to  cross  the 
river,  set  fire  to  the  bridge,  and  take 
good  measures  of  defence. 

'^The  en,^rance  of  the  village  of 
Koschianff,  which  was  close  in  the 
rear,  was  barricaded ;  the  enclosures 
and  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  were 
lined  with  dismounted  troojpers,  who, 
by  the  fire  of  their  carabines,  oom- 
nmnded  the  only  ford  and  both  btuiks 
of  the  stream. 

**  Whether  the  French  thought  it 
right  to  press  a  retiring  enemy  to  the 
utmost,  or  whether  tnev  acted  by 
superior  orders,  I  pretend  not  to  say, 
but  formidable  as  the  position  of  the 
enemy  appeared.  General  Jacquinot 
was  no  sooner  in  presence,  than, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
1 6th  Chasseurs,  he  led  them  down  to 
the  ford,  in  order  to  efiect  the  passage 
sword  in  hand.  The  foremost  horse- 
men had  hardly  entered  the  river, 
before  the  raiment  were  assailed  by 
so  sharp  a  fire,  that  they  hesitated, 
and  fell  back  in  confhsion,  after  a  few 
feeble  and  unsuccessftil  efforts.  The 
wounded,  as  they  were  1^  to  the 
rear,  declared  tfaie  undertaking  im- 
practicable; and  as  the  day  was 
closing,  we  were  in  hopes  of  seeing 
these  unpromising  attacks  relin- 
quished. 

^  But  in  this  we  were  mistaken ;  for 
an  order  was  unexpectedly  received, 
directmg  the  Prussians,  who  were  in 
the  very  rear  of  the  column,  and  had 
the  Poies^  and  all  the  French,  who 
had  not  yet  fought,  still  before  them, 


to  advance  and  make  Miotbar  efibrt. 
It  was  not  without  loss  of  time  thai, 
we  reached  the  head  of  the  division, 
where,  having  been  formed  in  co-^ 
lumn  of  sections,  we  advanced  at  a 
trot  towards  the  ford.  Arrived  oa. 
the  banks  of  the  stream,  a  rattUxiK 
fire  firom  the  ruins  of  the  bridge,  and 
from  behind  the  fences,  made  the 
hussars  pause ;  but  some  brave  men 
and  officers,  dashing  into  the  water  at 
the  critical  moment,  gave  the  right 
impulse,  and  the  passage  commenced, 
Grenerals  Brueyes  and  Jacquinot 
standing  on  the  bank,  and,  with 
drawn  swords,  encouraging  the  sol- 
diers. 

"  The  ford  was,  however,  so  nar- 
row, that  two  or  three  men  only 
could  ride  abreast.  The  direction 
was  soon  lost,  therefore.  Many  troop- 
ers, also,  kept  as  &r  from  the  bridge 
as  possible,  to  avoid  the  fire  poured 
down  upon  them,  which  added  to  the 
difficulty.  The  numbers  who  miseed 
the  ford  had  water  to  their  very 
breasts.  The  stream  was  so  deep,  that 
the  horses  could  only  reach  the  bot- 
tom with  their  hind  feet.  Some  stuck 
fast  in  the  soft  bed  of  the  river; 
others,  weakened  by  want,  fell  over 
with  their  riders.  The  plunging  of 
wounded  steeds,  the  frantic  efforts  of 
those  rendered  masterless  by  the  fall 
of  their  riders,  the  fire  of  the  car- 
bines flashing  through  the  gloom  of 
evening,  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers, 
and  the  narrow  space  on  which  the 
combat  was  fought,  gave  a  wild  and 
indescribable  interest  to  the  scene. 
The  hussars  of  the  rear  sections, 
fancying  they  vrere  sacrificed  in  a 
hopeless  undertaking,  rushed  madly 
and  with  loud  execrations  into  the 
river ;  and  though  all  this  confusion 
tended  greatly  to  delay  the  passage, 
it  was  yet  attended  with  ultimate 
benefit 

*'  A  good  port  of  the  men  having, 
notwithstanding  the  obstacles,  gained 
the  hostile  bank,  advanced  at  a  gallop 
towards  the  barricaded  entrance  of 
the  village.  The  gate  flew  open  at 
their  approach,  and  a  body  of  Iktssian 
Uhlans  rushed  out  upon  them  lance 
hi  rest  This  unexpected  onset  made 
the  Prussians  halt,  and  then  turn ;  and 
the  enemy,  following  their  advan- 
tage, drove  the  fugitives  back  to  the 
verge  of  the  stream.  On  open  plain 
the  chase  would  probably  have  con- 
tinued farther.    But  the  JLeep  water 
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WM  dreaded  more  than  the  Rassians ; 
and  Major  Ziethen,  who  commanded 
the  leading  squadrons,  having  caused 
the  asKmbly  to  sound,  it  was  quickly 
and  mechanically  obeyed ;  and  as  the 
porsnk  had  been  shurp,  both  parties 
were  instantly  mixed  m  close  hand- 
to-hand  combat.  The  fight  was 
short  and  fierce,  and  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  the  Russians,  who  con- 
tended to  great  disadvantage  with 
their  long  lances.  Many  threw  them 
away,  and  were  cut  down  in  the  act 
of  drawing  their  swords. 

*^The  JPrussians  now  became  the 
assailants  in  their  turn,  and  entered 
the  village  at  full  gallop.  In  the 
broad  street  stood  numbers  of  dis- 
mounted Uhlans,  holding  the  horses 
of  the  men  engaged  behind  the  en- 
dosures,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
hiidffe.  Few  had  time  to  gain  their 
satkUes,  most  were  sabred  in  attempt- 
ing to  mount,  and  the  victors  pursuing 
their  course,  arrived  on  the  plain 
beyond  the  buildings. 

"Here  a  regiment  of  dragoons 
drawn  up  in  line  again  brought  us 
to  a  halt.  Both  parties  gazed  at 
each  other  for  a  moment  in  dubious 
anpense ;  but  Major  Ziethen  order- 
ing the  charge  to  sound,  the  onset 
was  renewed  with  slackened  rein, 
and  the  Russians,  completely  over- 
thrown, were  pursued  far  across  the 
open  country. 

*  While  part  of  the  regiment  were 
Rng  the  defeated  dragoons,  the 
:  were  trying  to  secure  the  Uhlans, 
who  had  been  broken  and  dispersed 
aboat  the  village.  Some  cut  their 
way  through,  some  escaped  under 
protection  of  the  augmenting  dark- 
Bess,  but  nnmbers  were  surrounded, 
and  mostly,  as  they  refiised  to  take 
quarter,  cut  down  by  our  enraged 
loldien.  These  Uhkns  fought  ifnth 
the  most  determined  o^inacy; 
Bany  when  they  saw  their  bridles 
tat  tfarongh — and  this  is  the  first 
cot  <rf  an  old  practised  hussar— or 
had  their  bridle  arms  wounded, 
smmd  the  swords  with  both  hands, 
sad.  nahed  with  maddening  yells 
^OB  our  people,  and  continued  to 
V  aboBt  them  till  they  fell  beneath 
npcaled  blows. 
."Sapper  was  not  to  reward  our 
for  every  thing  had  been 
Bd  oat  lonff  before  our  bi- 
isat  eatalJished ;  we  only 
BtfSi  and  ^paring  ones 


into  the  bargain.  But  the  enthn* 
siasm  of  victory,  which  extosded 
down  to  the  private  soldiers,  made 
us  forget  our  wants.  The  men  sang 
and  shouted,  and,  seated  round  their 
flickering  watchfires,  shortened  the 
night  by  relating  the  individual  de- 
tails of  the  combat  The  glory  of 
the  victory  completely  obliterated 
from  their  minds  all  thoughts  of 
distress  and  sufiering. 

"The  French,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, readily  acknowledged  the  gal- 
lantry of  a  deed  of  arms  they  had 
failed  to  achieve ;  and  which,  as  it 
had  been  performed  under  their  own 
eyes,  could  not  well  be  denied. 
Henceforth  the  reputation  of  the 
Prussian  troops  was  established,  they 
now  stood  on  higher  ground,  and  all 
former  prejudices  £sappeared  at 
once.  The  action  was  mentioned 
with  great  praise  in  the  sixth  bulletin 
of  the  army,  and  several  crosses  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  were  distri- 
buted to  the  regiment 

'*The  Russians  lost  more  than  a 
hundred  men  in  this  affair,  on  our 
part  twenty-four  only  were  wounded. 
No  spear- wounds  were  observed,  the 
pelisses  having  sheltered  the  hussars 
against  them ;  bnt  some  of  the  men 
had  their  wrists  almost  severed 
through;  and  these  severe  wounds 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  sol- 
diers, who  tried  to  secure  themselves 
against  similar  cuts  by  tying  closely 
wound  handkerchiefs  round  the  arm. 
The  total  discontinuance  of  steel 
gauntlets  and  sleeves  of  mail  for  the 
sword-arm,  shews  that  close  hand- 
to-hand  combats  become  every  day 
more  rare  in  modem  war.  On  the 
present  occasion  the  action  proved 
so  close  because  the  narrow  space  of 
ground  left  no  room  for  flight.  On 
open  plains  such  things  rarely  hap- 
pen, and  defensive  armour  is  i^ot 
therefore  so  much  missed.  We  se- 
cured about  fifty  Russian  horses  in 
the  acti<A ;  they  were  of  good 
quality,  and  in  excellent  condition, 
tnough  many  were  severely  galled, 
owing  to  the  bad  saddles  and  worse 
saddle-cloths  of  the  Russian  cavalry. 

^General  Nansou^  obtained  se- 
veral days  rest  for  his  corps  after 
this  action  of  Koschiang;  though 
they  brought  but  slight  benefit  to 
the  light  division.  The  regiments 
ehan^  position  every  day,  and 
this,    together    with    the    constant 
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picqnet  and  patrol  dnt^r,  carried  on 
with  80  much  irregularity  as  to  oc- 
casion constant  alarms^  prevented 
the  n»en  from  building  huts,  and 
taking  efficient  measures  to  shelter 
themselves  against  the  cold  nights 
and  frequent  rain  that  fell  at  this 
time.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
we  suffered  more  when  halting  or 
marching. 

"The  Russian  commanders-in- 
chief  havmg  taken  post  at  Witepsk, 
detached  (^neral  Osterman  to  oc- 
cupy the  wooded  defiles  of  Ostrowuo. 
This  officer  had  no  sooner  placed 
his  troops  in  a  good  position  in  front 
of  the  forest,  than  he  sent  forward 
General  Pahlen  with  cavalry  and 
artilleiT  to  ascertain  the  movements 
of  the  French. 

"  Our  army  had  marched  early  on 
the  momins  of  the  25th  July;  the 
first  corps  of  cavalry  was  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  the  light  division  in 
front,  and  we  were  moving  rather 
carelessly  forward  when  we  came 
unexpectedly  on  Pahlen*s  troops, 
who  seemed  to  be  as  little  prepared 
for  the  meeting. 

"  But  we  were  more  practised  than 
our  adversaries.  The  foreign  bri- 
flsde  quickly  formed  front :  the 
French  hussars  trotted  round  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  who  lost  time 
in  getting  their  regunents  into  order, 
and  in  trving  to  bring  guns  into 
action.  While  they  were  thus  oc- 
cupied, the  French,  concealed  by 
some  underwood,  gained  their  flank, 
wheeled  up,  and  instantly  charged 
them.  Threatened  in  front,  assailed 
in  flank,  the  Russians  retired  in  all 
haste,  leaving  six  guns  in  our  pos- 
session, the  evident  reward  of  the 
Sromptitude  with  which  the  troops 
ad  lormed,  and  the  good  order  m 
which  they  had  attack^. 

"  Delighted  with  this  first  success, 
the  King  of  Naples  pursued  the 
enemy  through  clouds  of  dust,  raised 
by  the  trotting  of  so  many  regi- 
ments, and  at  a  rate  which  rende^ 
it  impossible  for  the  infantry  and 
artillery  to  keep  pace  with  us,  till, 
near  Ostrowno,  our  course  was  sud- 
denly arrested  bv  the  fire  of  ar- 
tillery that  told  tne  foe  was  at  hand. 
The  corps  formed,  however,  with 
tolerable  calmness  under  the  hostile 
ffuns;  the  divisions  of  Brueyes  in 
front,  the  cuirassiers  in  second  line. 
On  a  rising  ground  in  advance  of 


the  forest,  the  Russians  had  ^aeed 
batteries,  protected  by  squares  of 
infantry  on  each  side  of  this  road. 
Their  cavalry  stood  in  second  line 
near  the  edge  of  the  wood,  and  their 
flanks  were  protected  b^  patches  o€ 
brushwood  filled  with  skirmishers. 

"  When  the  dust  had  cleared  away^ 
and  the  formation  of  the  corps  been 
completed,  it  was  found  that  we  were 
within  point  blank  range  of  the  hos- 
tile guns,  which  continued  their  mur- 
derous fire  without  the  least  inter- 
ruption. In  the  heat  of  pursuit,  the 
King  of  Naples  had  entirely  over- 
looked this;  and  as  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  position,  defended  by  M 
arms,  secured  it  against  the  attacks 
of  cavalry  alone,  tnere  was  nothing 
leil  but  to  fall  back,  beyond  the 
ran^  of  fire,  and  await  the  arrival  of 
the  mfantry  and  artillery;  or  remain 
where  we  were,  and  sacrifice  men  and 
horses  without  the  slightest  object. 
Not  to  recede,  the  King  of  Naples 
chose  the  last  alternative ; — he  can- 
tered along  the  front  of  the  division, 
distinguished  by  his  theatrical  cos- 
tume, and  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
5 lunging  shot:  and  seemed  to  take 
elignt  m  being  admired  by  friends 
and  foes.  The  safety  of  the  troops  was 
sacrificed  in  favour  of  that  personal 
vanity,  which  formed  indeed  tne  foun- 
dation of  his  bravery. 

"  In  front  of  the  French  and  Prussian 
hussars  was  a  Russian  battery  of  ten 
puns,  protected  by  a  large  square  of 
mfantry,  that,  owing  to  its  vicinity 
and  perfect  security,  occasioned 
frightful  havoc  in  our  ranks — every 
shot  tearing  men  and  horses  away. 
We  could  observe,  with  ease,  the 
successive  motions  of  the  artillery- 
men, and  tell  the  very  instant  when 
the  ball  would  plunge  in  amongst  us. 
The  French  hussars  supported  this 
destructive  fire  with  the  most  heroic 
patience ;  and,  for  a  time,  the  Prus- 
sians followed  their  example;  but 
their  patience  was  soonest  euiausted; 
murmurs  began  to  rise,  and  the  men 
demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  attack. 
Our  commanding  officer,  Colonel 
Czamowsky,  seemg  how  matters 
stood,  sent  to  the  commander  of  the 
French  hussars,  and  requested  he 
would  support  us  in  the  attack ;  but 
the  latter  declined,  on  the  ground  of 
having  no  orders. 

"  Notwithstanding  this  refVisal,  the 
Prussians  dashed  forward,  and  threw 
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themadves  with  so  much  impetuoeity 
OD  the  hostile  infantry,  that  they 
were  complet^y  rode  over,  after 
firing  a  single  inefficient  volley.  The 
tmaetY^as  so  prompt  and  unexpected, 
that  the  artillerymen  had  only  time 
to  finish  loading  with  grape,  but  not 
to  fire.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  most 
of  the  broken  infantry  threw  them- 
selves on  the  ground ;  those  who  at- 
tempted to  escape  or  resist  were  cut 
down.  The  artillerymen  were  all 
this  time  standing  motionless,  as  if  on 
parade,  and  the  Prussians  occupied 
with  the  infantry  never  thought  of 
taming  upon  them  and  carrying  off 
the  guns ;  and  the  French,  for  wnom 
&ii  would  have  been  an  easy  task, 
remained  inactive  spectators  of  the 
contest. 

"The  Bussian  cavalry  in  second 
hne  observing,  at  last,  that  the  Prus- 
aans  were  unsupported,  advanced  to 
the  charge,  and  forced  them  back. 
The  retreat  now  lay  alon^  the  front 
of  the  ho^e  battery,  and  the  artil- 
laymen,  recovering  from  their 
trance,  fired  the  guns  into  the  midst 
of  the  flying  rout.  And  a  more 
destructive  effect,  of  grape-shot  can 
hardly  be  imagined ;  horse  and  rider 
went  down  before  the  deadly  shower, 
and  on  many  points  the  ground  was 
actnally  covered  with  the  dead  and 
the  dymg.  The  Prussians,  after  this 
severe  check,  resumed  their  former 
position;  the  Russian  infantry,  as  if 
arising  from  the  dead,  stood  up  and 
rdbrmed  their  square ;  and  the  fatal 
cannonade,  so  briefly  interrupted, 
again  opened  upon  us  with  the  same 
murderous  precision  as  before.  Ano- 
ther attack,  which  the  King  of  Na- 
ples attempted  with  the  Poles,  proved 
more  unsuccessful  than  our  own,  and 
it  was  not  till  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
fantry divisions  of  Delzons,  who  were 
thrown  into  the  woods  on  the  flank 
of  the  Russians,  that  the  latter  for- 
sook their  position ; — ^no  attempt  was 
made  to  molest  their  retreat. 

^^Thus  ended  an  action  in  which 
evcnr  regiment  in  the  corps  had  suf- 
£crea,  and  in  which  great  loss  was 
*ostained  without  producing  any  sa- 
tisfactory result.  Officers  of  talents 
•nd  experience,  though  they  rendered 
Adl  justice  to  the  gallantrv  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  spoke  witnout  re- 
serve of  his  total  want  of  ability,  and 
openly  blamed  his  conduct  in  need- 
mly  ezpooDK  Uie  cavalry,  and  sacri- 


ficing them  fh>m  mere  vanity.  The 
enthusiasm  of  victory  which  animated 
the  Prussians  after  the  combat  of 
Koschiang,  was  altogether  missed 
here, — ^for  the  soldiers  were  thought- 
ful and  silent.  At  Koschiang,  the 
exercise  of  active  courage  had  awa- 
kened their  strength  and  energy; 
here,  passive  courage  produced  a  to- 
tally different  effect. 

**The  Prussians  had  four  officers 
and  eighty  men  killed  in  this  action ; 
almost  every  soldier  mourned  the  loss 
of  a  friend  or  comrade.  Early  in  ihe 
momiuff,  parties  were  sent  out  to 
bury  the  slain;  and,  as  they  had 
been  protected  against  marau&rs  by 
guards  posted  along  the  field,  thev 
still  rested  in  the  position  in  which 
they  had  fallen ;  and,  where  the 
effect  of  the  grape-shot  had  been 
most  destructive,  men  and  horses  lay 
closelv  pressed  toerether. 

"  The  French  officers,  who  were  al- 
ways more  disposed  to  admire  daring 
deeds  of  arms,  achieved  in  forward 
onset,  than  the  cautious  observance 
of  superior  instructions,  were  loud  in 
praise  of  the  attack  made  by  the 
Prussians,  though  undertaken  with- 
out orders  and  attended  with  great 
loss.  All  the  conunanders  of  squad- 
rons were  made  knights  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  and  Colonel  Czamowsky 
received  the  officer*s  cross,  without 
having,  according  to  rule,  held  any 
previous  grade  in  the  order. 

"  The  division  of  Brueyes  happen- 
ing, some  days  afterwards,  to  pass 
near  where  the  emperor  was  resting 
under  a  tree,  he  desired  the  Prussian 
regiment  to  march  pest  him  in  parade 
order.  Having  advanced  to  the  head 
of  the  column,  he  complimented  the 
soldiers  on  their  gallant  conduct  at 
Koschiang  and  Ostrowno,  and  pro- 
mised to  request  the  king  to  promote 
their  colonel  to  the  rank  of  general. 
Pleased  as  the  men  were  with  the 
promise  made  to  their  conimanding 
officer,  and  the  praise  bestowed  on 
their  conduct,  they  still  recollected 
that  they  were  Prussians,  and 
marched  past  the  mighty  conqueror 
without  uttering  a  single  shout  of 
'  Vive  TEmpereur  I'  The  general  of 
division,  greatly  displeased  at  this 
want  of  respect,  demanded  the  cause 
of  it  from  Colonel  Czamowsky,  who 
only  replied,  that  *  the  Huss^s  did 
not  understand  FrenchP  "  ^OOqIc 
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"As  old  as  Kate  Kearney"  is  a  com- 
mon Irish  adage.    Bnt  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  it  alludes  to  the  cele- 
brated Kate  Kearney,  "who  dwelt 
on  the  banks  of  Killamey,"  whose 
charms  were  so  great  that  all  sus- 
ceptible souls  were  warned,— 
•*  From  the  glance  of  her  eje 
Shun  danger  and  fly, 
For  (aial'i  the  glance  of  Kate  Kearney." 

No.  Beauties,  though  they  may  live 
to  attain  dowagensm,  are  never 
handed  down  to  remembrance  as  old ; 
they  are  only  remembered  as  in  their 
bloom ;  their  latter-day' faces  do  not 
go  down  to  posterity  m  proverb  or 
m  sonc.  Who  talks  of  old  Delia  or 
wrinkled  Sacharissa  ?  * 

True,  there  have  been  one  or  two 
fortunate  dames,  who,  like  wine,  are 
supposed  to  have  improved  by  time 
(not  "like  sour  ale  m  simmer,"  as 
Davie  (Jelatly  says),  and  the  charms 
of  whose  old  age  have  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  on  marble  or  in  song. 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  assured  his 
mistress, — 

**  For  me  thy  wrinkles  hare  more  charms. 
Dear  Lydia,  than  a  smoother  face, 

I'd  rather  fold  thee  in  my  arms, 
lliaii  younger,  fairer  nymphs  embrace. 

To  me  thy  autumn  is  more  sweet, 
More  precious  than  their  vernal  rose ; 

Their  summer  warms  not  with  a  heat 
So  potent  as  thy  winter  glows.*'  * 

When  Madame  de  Mirepoix  sent 
a  lock  of  her  grey  hair  with  some 
person-of-quality-like  verses  to  her 
cavalier  servente,  the  Duke  de 
Nivemois,  Uie  courtier  assured  her  in 
equally  neat  stanzas,  that, — 

<*  The  little  Loves  are  infants  ever. 
The  Graces  are  of  every  age." 

And  a  stone  in  Ely  Cathedral  records 
the  name  of  Ursula  Upcher,  who  at 
seventy-seven  found  an  admirer  of 
nineteen  doating  enough  (like  her- 
selO  to  marry  her. 

But  of  the  gallant  Greek,  French- 
man, and  Englishman,  we  may  opine 
tJbat  the  sly  old  |[entleman-usher  at 
the  court  of  JusUnian  was  quizzing. 


— that  M.  le  Due  was  constrained  by 
the  stately  courtesy  of  the  ctncien 
regime  to  give  a  civil  answer  to  "  beg- 
ging-the -question**  verses.  How 
could  he,  like  the  surly  minister 
Harlai,  tell  a  lady  of  fashion  ahe 
was  "an  old  ape?" 

As  ior  Dame  Upcher'sf  bridOTXK>in, 
he  was  surely  smitten,  not  witn  her- 
self, but  her  havings.  She  had  been 
the  widow  Coxee,  and 

"  Little  Cupid  took  his  stand 
Upon  the  widow's  jointure  land." 

But  Kate  Kearney,  the  charmer  of 
Killamev,  is  known  to  us  only  by 
report  of  her  youthful  beauty.  The 
Kate  Kearney,  whose  longevity  has 
passed  into  a  proverb,  ^vas  a  native 
of  Wexford,  and  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
an  historical  personage. 

In  the  year  1649,  Cromwell,  reek- 
ing from  the  slaughter  committed  at 
the  storming  of  Tredah,  appeared 
before  Wexmrd,  and  commenced  the 
si^e.  The  garrison  made  some  slight 
de^nce,  but  shortly  held  a  parley,  to 
treat  for  terms  of  capitulation.  Dur- 
ing the  parley  the  garrison  n^lected 
their  guards,  as  some  write,  or,  as 
others  aver,  the  guards  were  drawn 
off  by  the  treachery  of  Stafford,  the 
governor.  Cromwell*s  troops  rushed 
into  the  town,  and  following  the  com- 
mand of  their  stem  general,  to  give 
no  quarter,  commended  a  furious  and 
indiscriminate  butchery.  The  young, 
the  old,  the  woman,  the  infant,  the 
armed,  the  defenceless,  all  feU  victims 
in  the  carnage. 

Cromwell  rode  slowly  and  tri- 
umphantly up  the  principal  street,  un- 
moved by  the  yells  and  screams,  and 
'  the  rivers  of  blood  and  mangled  car- 
casses, that  met  his  ears  and  eyes. 
As  he  advanced,  he  came  to  an  iso- 
lated group  of  dead.  There  lay  an 
old  man  weltering  in  his  blood,  and 
the  corpses  of  several  young  men 
heaped  around  him.  A  girl,  re- 
spectably dressed,  and  apparently 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  hung 
over  the  bleeding  bodies,  vrringing 
her  hands  in  an  agony  too  deep  for 


*  Not  haying  the  original  Greek  at  hand,  I  avail  myself  of  the  version  by  the 
transla^r  of  the  Ureek  Anthology. 

f /laughter  of  Dr.  Hamphrey  Tyndall,  Dean  of  Ely  ;  she  was  called  Sappho  from 
her  talents.    She  was  married  to  Mr.  Upcher  two  months  before  her  death* 
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words  or  tears.  But  she  started 
up  at  the  near  tramp  of  the  war* 
hone ;  and,  snatching  with  a  frantic 
grasp  at  the  bridle,  she  stopped 
the  animal,  and  glared  upon  his 
rider.  Her  hair  was  flung  back 
from  her  forehead,  and  fell  dishevelled 
«i  her  shoulders;  her  brow  and 
fcands  were  stained  with  blood,  her 
eyes  were  wild,  and  her  cheeks 
deadly  pale.  She  presented  such  a 
ghastly  appearance,  that  eren  Crom- 
welTs  iron  heart  quailed  for  a  mo- 
awnt. 

"  In  the  name  of  God,"  she.  ad- 
dressed him,  in  a  voice  hoarse  from 
emotion, — "  in  the  name  of  God, 
have  you  not  had  blood  enough? 
Look  I  there  lie  my  father,  my  bro- 
thers, my  betrothed  husband, —  all 
tlkst  belonged  to  me  I  Does  not  this 
satisfy  you?  Have  you  not  had 
blood  enough  ?  How  will  you  an- 
swer to  a  merciful  Creator  for  what 
you  have  already  shed  ?**  Cromwell 
uttered  not  a  word,  but  disengaged 
his  bridle  from  her  grasp,  and  Vode 
on.  Tet  the  appearance  and  the 
words  of  Kate  Kearney  had  awed 
him,  and  he  gave  immediate  orders 
to  stop  the  carnage  :  a  remnant  was 
Mved,  a  miserable  remnant  indeed; 
but  Wexford  was  happier  in  this  re- 
spect than  Tredah,  from  which  but 
one  solitary  individual  escaped  with 
liie  from  the  swords  of  CromweU*s 
Cuiatical  soldiers. 

Kate  Kearney  survived  the  siege 
of  Wexford,  and  the  slaughter  of  all 
near  and  dear  to  her,  for  upwards  of 
a  eentury :  so  true  it  is,  that 

**  Exi«tefi€e  may  be  borne,  and  the  deep 

root 
Of  life  and  safferanoe  make    its    firm 

abode 
la  bare  and  desolated  boeoms  :  mute 
The   camel    laboun  with  the   heaviest* 

load.**— Cfcf/((e  Harohi,  canto  ir. 

80  true  it  is  that  in  minds  of  energy 
grief  adds,  rather  than  diminishes, 
strength;  for 


**  Grief  is  pvoad,  and  makes  its  owner 
atouL" — Shaespbabi. 

That  is,  when  grief  has  been  caused 
by  unmerited  oppression. 

The  father,  brothers,  lover,  the 
all  of  poor  Kate  Kearney  had  been 
rent  from  her  by  brute  yiolenoe; 
they  had  died  nobly,  but  they  were 
of  humble  rank,  and  her  heart  was 
their  s(de  monument ;  and,  perhaps, 
she  felt  it  a  pride  and  a  duty  to  pre- 
serve that  monument  to  them  to  the 
utmost,  by  living  on — clinging  to  a 
lonely  existence.  She  who  had  energy 
enough  to  confront  the  man  of  blood 
on  his  ruthless  career,  was  not  a 
character  to  yield  to  sorrow  unre- 
sistingly, and  escape  into  an  early 
grave. 

She  lived  unmarried  and  in  want, 
ftr  beyond  the  allotted  period  of 
humanity;  for  she  was  seen  at  the 
age  of  118  going  on  crutches,  and  in 
ffreat  thougn  decent  poverty,  by  the 
father  of  B^uchamp  Bagnall  Harvey, 
a  name,  unhappily,  too  well  known 
in  the  recent  annals  of  Wexford. 
It  was  fMm  the  protracted  age  of 
this  unfortunate  woman  that  the 
saying,  "  a^  old  as  Kate  Kearney," 
took  Its  rise.  A  short  time  before 
the  Irish  Rebellion  of  1798,  in  which 
Bagnall  Harvey  took  so  lamentable 
a  part,  he  mentioned  the  story  to  a 
gentleman,  a  citizen  ofBristol  (though 
a  native  of  Dublin),  and  proposed  rais- 
ing a  subscription  in  order  to  erect 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Kate 
Kearney.*  But  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion  in  *98,  and  tne  part 
Harvey  performed  in  it,  turned  his 
attention  from  the  poor  desolate  cen- 
tenarian. 

Well  had  it  been  fat  himself  and 
his  country  had  he  remembered  to 
good  purpose  the  barbarities  of  the 
Cromwellian  troops  at  the  taking  of 
Wexford,  and  had  been  warned  by 
them  before  he  invoked  the  flends  of 
civil  war  to  riot  again  over  the  same 

f  round  that  had  reeked  with  the 
lood  of  all  dear  to  Kate  Kearney. 


*  Hirvey  was  seconded  in  this  proposed  subscription  by  Hamilton  Rowan,  another 
of  aohappy  and  uoenriable  renown  in  '98. 
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It  is  high  time,  after  ten  years  of 
Whig  misrule  and  three  years  of 
somewhat  doubtful  administration, 
that  our  Conservative  government 
should  look  fully  in  the  face  the  great 
question  of  our  yi^re^oZ^TicM.  We 
are,  from  principle  and  conviction, 
quite  as  much  indisposed  as  anv  of 
our  contemporaries  can  be  to  seek  to 
disturb  the  consequences  which  have 
arisen  out  of  recognised  and  esta- 
blished facts ;  and  we  are  far,  indeed, 
from  desiring  that  alliances  growing 
out  of  those  facts  should  be  repu- 
diated or  rashly  changed.  But  an 
empire  like  that  of  Great  Britain 
must  have  her  own  peculiar  interests 
to  attend  to,  her  own  mercantile  and 
commercial  views  to  promote,  lar^ 
outlets  for  her  products  to  obtain 
and  maintain,  and  an  ever-increasing 
demand  for  yet  further  outlets  to 
satisfy  and  appease.  And  as  we  are 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  being  thought 
or  called  the  kings  of  the  inercantile 
world — as  we  maintain  that  the  ad- 
vancement of  civilisation,  science,  and 
morals,  is  identified  with  the  spread 
of  our  conmiercial  relations — as  we 
understand  by  commerce  that  ex- 
change dther  of  the  metals  for  mer- 
chandise, or  of  goods  for  goods,  and 
products  for  products,  all  of  which 
must  bring  man  in  contact  with  his 
fellow-man,  and  tend  to  humanise, 
to  civilise,  and  to  encourage  feelings 
of  amity  and  respect, — we  hold  that 
a  nation  of  honourable  and  wealthy 
merchants,  active,  enterprising,  and 
energetic,  but  moral,  high-principled, 
and  patriotic,  is  a  nation  of  kings,  aye, 
of  giants  too. 

Now  it  is  in  this  point  of  view, 
viz.,  looking  upon  England  as  a  great 
conmiercial  country,  viewing  her  as 
the  greatest  manufacturing  nation 
under  heaven,  and  yet  discarding 
"the"  panacea  of  the  Anti-Com-law 
League  as  the  veriest  essence  of  char- 
latanism yet  proposed  to  a  reflecting 
and  sedate  people,  that  we  wish  to 
draw,  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
year,  the  attention  of  parliament  and 
of  government  to  the  present  state  of 
our  English  alliances.  And  most 
certainly,  in  undertaking  this  task, 
we  enter  not  upon  it  with  any  angry 
or  unkindly  sentiments.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  Lord  Aber- 


deen, because,  acting  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment in  1830,  of  which  he  was  then, 
as  he  is  now,  a  distinguished  and  en- 
lightened member,  hehas  continued  to 
acknowledge  as  legitimate,  and  to 
reciprocate  amity  and  good  intelli- 
gence with  those  states  in  Europe, 
whose  dynasties  were  wholly  or  par- 
tially subverted  by  the  revolutions  of 
the  period  just  named.  Nor,  casting 
a  retrospective  eye  on  the  condition 
of  Europe  at  that  period,  do  we  see 
any  just  cause  for  complaint  against 
the  government  of  that  epoch.  The 
state  of  our  population  and  of  public 
opinion  at  home,  the  inflammable 
nature  of  the  public  mind  in  France, 
Germany,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  the  great  and  in- 
disputable danger  which  there  then 
was  of  a  general  rising  of  democracy 
affainst  every  Conservative  prind- 
ple,  rendered  not  only  expedient  the 
course  which  was  pursued  by  British 
Conservatives,  but  made  it  even  in- 
dispensable. 

Nor  are  we,  who  have  so  recently 
set  before  our  readers,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  His  Majesty  the  present  King  of 
the  French,  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
political  advantages  which  have  arisen 
to  the  whole  wond  from  the  vase  and 
pacific  policy   of  that    truly  great 

Srince,  now  about  to  turn  round  and 
emand  a  cessation  of  those  friendlpr 
relations  which  have  existed,  poh- 
tically  speaking,  with  so  much  ad- 
vantage both  to  France  and  England 
during  the  last  thirteen  years.  So 
with  regard  to  Belgium.  Although 
we  are  reminded  by  the  recent  d&Sh 
of  that  most  admirable  of  all  modem 
kings,  the  ex-King  of  Holland,  <^ 
events  connected  with  the  Low  Coun- 
tries which  we  desire  to  forget,  and 
although  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
History,  with  her  daring  and  fearless 
pen,  will  hereafter  record  that  that 
persecuted  monarch  was  an  ornament 
to  the  ace  which  had  the  honour  of 
giving  him  birth;  still,  under  the 
mild,  benignant,  and  enlightened  sway 
of  Leopold  I.,  we  hope  and  believe 
that  the  Belgians  will  become  a 
happ^,  prosperous,  and  pacific  people. 
So  if  we  turn  to  Pobtuoai^  whose 
interests  our  forefathers  always  re- 
garded as  their  own,  although  we 
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fied  Toy  fltrooglj  the  injuBtiee  to 
which  we  are  submittiiig,  the  want 
of  gratitude  which  its  government 
ezmbits,  the  i^orance  of  their  true 
inteTBits  which  the  Portuguese  dis- 
play, and  the  French  iimaence  to 
which  Dona   Maria  de  Gloria  has 
nrtlj  yielded,  yet  we  are  not  asking 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  tear  in  pieces  the 
Qoadrupie  AUianoe,  or  to  send  to 
the  Tagus  a  fleet  to  demand  satis- 
^ctioQ.     Once  more ;   the  present 
state  of  Spain  is  any  thing  but  satis- 
ikctoiy  to  British  merchants,  British 
maBii&cturers,  and  British  interests. 
The  only  man  who  understood  how 
to  eondliate  the  real  interests  of  his 
own  country   with  the  commercial 
views  and  policy  of  Great  Britain 
has  been  driven  by  French  intrigue 
and  by  Spanish  demoenun^  to  seek 
an  asylum  on  the  shores  of  England. 
And  not  only  so^  but  the  present 
taped  of  affiurs  in  that  portion  of 
the  Peninsula  is  as  unfavourable,  both 
ai  reeards  the  facts  of  the  present, 
and  tne  prospects  of  the  future,  as 
cotdd  possibly  be  desired  by  the  most 
udent   hater   of  British    alliances. 
Tet  we  do  not  call  for  an  armed 
intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain. 
We  do  not  ask  for  a  blockading 
Widron  off  the  coasts  of  Biscay. 
We  are  restless,  dissatisfied^  and  ap- 
prehensive;  yet  we  are  willing  to 
negotiate,  but  not  to  delay ;  to  ex- 
unioe,  but  not  to  procrastinate ;  and 
to  caoae  it,  above  all  things,  to  be 
niKkrstood,  both  by  the  courts  of 
the  Toileries  and  the  Escurial,  that 
if  the  principle  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
is  to  be  violated,  it  will  not  be  in- 
fringed on  with  our  consent,  nor  with- 
out our  resorting  to  strong  measures 
of  reprisal,  redress,  and  retaliation. 

In  following  up  and  following  out 

diese  opening  mdications  of  our  views, 

je  do  not  purpose  to  resort  to  any 

l^usb  or  unfriendly  expressions,  nor 

to  create  any  difficulties  in  the  way 

<^Lord  Aberdeen*s  honest  and  well- 

prindpled  policy ;  but  we  shall  not, 

nevertheless,  hesitate  to  call  things 

ny  iheir  right  names,  nor  shall  we 

'nerge  British  permanent  interests  in 

^y  polite  or  civilised  feeling  of  re- 

^pect  and  esteem  for  the  monarchs 

^  reigniDg  in    the    countries  to 

which  we  have  referred.    And  the 

coarse  which  we  have  chalked  out  to 

onnelves  in  ibis  discussion  is  the 

***««  dej        '    ppropriate,  since  we 


have  never  lent  ourselves  to  f^ietion^ 
seek  not  to  obtain  momaitary  popu- 
larity by  concessions  to  the  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  best  and  Conservative 
interests  of  our  country;  and  have 

g'ven    our    humble,    but    not,   we 
)pe,    wholly    useless    support    to 
those  who,   at  least,  have  nad  the 
honour  and   the  patriotism  to  res- 
cue us  from  Whig-Badical  degra* 
dation.      Neither   can   it   be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  any  expres- 
sions which  may  have  dropped  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  our  most  highly 
valued  correspondents,  will  stand  be^ 
tween  us  ana  that  which  we  believe 
to  be  a  duty  that  we  owe  to  our 
country.    It  is  one  thing  to  write  of 
Louis  rhilippe  as  an  individual  rarely 
gifled  and  very  highly  favoured  by 
fortune,  whom  circumstances  hurried 
into  a  situation  of  equivocal  morality 
at  the  best,  but  whose  excellent  sense 
and  high  honour  carried  him  ad- 
mirably through  them;   it  is  quite 
another  to  spe&  of  him  as  the  mo- 
narch of  a  country  in  professed  al- 
liance with  England,  which  has  not 
^et  learned  to  feel  that  its  own  best 
mterests  are  inseparably  mixed  up 
with  the  interests  of  the  British  em- 
pire.   Moreover,  we  mistake  the  cha- 
racter  of  the   present   enlightened 
head  of  the  French  administration^  i( 
in  his  secret  soul,  he  do  not  feel  aa 
we  are  anxious  to  express  ourselves. 
Lifted  by  the  whole  tone  of  his  moral 
and  religious  nature  above  the  petty 
jealousies  that  too  often  obscure  tne 
better  traits  in  the  national  character 
of  his  countiymen,  M.  Guizot  can- 
not but  perceive  that  the  prosperity 
of  both  nations,  yea,  of  the  whole  of 
free  and  enlightened  Europe,  is  bound 
up  in  the  continuance  of  the  good 
understanding  which    now  happily 
exists  between  the  governments  of 
England  and  of  France.    And  with 
regard  to  the  king,  he  knows  too 
well  the  English  character,  its  blunt- 
ness,  its  sincerity,  its  patriotism,  ay* 
and  its  selfishness,  if  you  will,  when 
its  leading  and  general  interests  are 
concerned,  not  to  know  that  whilst 
as  a  nation  we  rejoice  at  his  incom- 
parable skill  and  success  in  the  sup- 
pression of  ultra  democracy  in  France, 
and  that  whilst  most  unfeignedly  do  we 
desire  a  still  long,  peaceful,  and  ha]^y 
reign  to  himself,  and  ages  of  undo- 
nied  and  undisputed  succession  to  his 
dynasty,  still  that  the  commerciai 
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and  numafacturiiig  interests  of  a 
country  like  Great  Britain  cannot  be 
allowed  to  be  compromised  or  en- 
dangered without  a  loud,  deep,  and 
honest  cry  being  raised  a^;ain8t  it 

And  brides  all  this,  is  it  not  a  fact 
that  no  alliance,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  where  the  material  in- 
terests of  society  occupy  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  concern,  can  be  durable 
and  beneficial  which  is  not  based  on 
mutual  advantages,  as  well  as  mutual 
concessions  P  &  olain  terms,  Great 
Britain  requires  allies  who  not  only 
shall  receive  with  grace  and  dignity, 
hospitality,  ease,  and  royal  magnin- 
cence  our  queen,  and  her  admirable 
and  esteemed  consort,  but  who 
shall  supply  us  with  channels  for 
our  goods,  outlets  for  the  con- 
tents of  our  overstocked  ware- 
houses ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  France, 
with  the  means  of  exchan^ng  the 
products  of  our  nnnes,  collienes,  mills, 

f>tteries,  and  manufactories,  for 
rench  brandies,  wines,  fruits,  silks, 
laces,  and  the  other  agreeable  and 
beautiful  merchandise  of  that  highly 
favoured  country.  And  yet  at  the 
time  when  "  the  song  of  the  shirt^* 
rings  in  our  ears  and  causes  them  to 
tingle ;  when  the  facts  of  destitution 
it  indudes  in  its  harrowing  tale,  and 
the  statement  that  shirts  are  made 
for  a  &rthing  by  our  half-starving 
poor,  that  £sirthin|^  paid,  forsooth,  in 
tea  and  sugar  whilst  another  needy 
supplicant  stands  by  to  offer  her  in- 
dustry in  exchange  for  the  tea-leaves ; 
at  a  moment  when  *'  What  shall  we 
do  in  the  end  thereoF*  with  this  ever- 
increasinff  population,  and  with  these 
intolerable  pests,  the  Union-houses 
on  the  one  hand,  and  b^igars*  lodging- 
houses,  and  hourly  augmenting  men- 
dicity on  the  other;  at  a  moment 
when  every  morning  brings  us  some 
tale  of  heart-rending  woe  in  the  shape 
of  breadless  districts,  and  workmen 
without  employ,  what  does  France 
do  ?  She  issues  on  the  recommen- 
dation, not  of  M.  Guizot,  we  admit, 
but  on  that  of  the  minister  of  com- 
merce and  of  public  works,  a  royal 
ordinance,  or  order  in  council,  pro- 
hibiting the  introduction  of  forei^ 
merchandise  by  sea  into  Algeria. 
When  We  reflect  on  the  origin  of  the 
war  of  France  with  the  Dey  of  Al- 
giers, on  the  Frendi  official  explana- 
tions given  on  that  subject  at  the 
time,  on  the  solemn  and  deliberate 


understanding  with  France  on  the 
part  of  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe 
that  when  satisfaction  should  be  ob- 
tained the  territory  of  the  Dey  should 
be  abandoned ;  and  on  l^e  pledges 
given  in  1830  that  the  new  dynasty 
would  be  bound  not  merdy  in  letter, 
but  in  spirit,  by  all  the  expressed  or 
implied  engagements  made  by  and 
on  behalf  of  tne  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  with  regard  to 
Algiers,  we  confess  that  we  feel  more 
than  astonished  that  the  prindple  of 
excluding  foreign  products  and  mer^ 
chandise  from  Algeria  should  be  at- 
tempted to  be  enforced.  There  is  a 
want  of  ddicacy  in  this  line  of  pro- 
ceeding which  strikes  us  as  most  ex- 
traordinary, ands^we  are  happy  to 
know  that  it  was  rather  foroea  upon 
and  simply  acquiesced  in  by  M. 
Guixot  tnan  approved  and  encou- 
raged. We  are  aware  that  we  shall 
be  told  that  such  a  man  as  M. 
Guizot  ought  to  have  preferred  to 
resign  office,  rather  than  to  have  sub- 
mitted to  a  proposal  so  opposed  to 
the  progress  of  redprocity  on  com- 
mercial matters  between  kindred  con- 
stitutional governments ;  but  those 
who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  political  parties  in  France 
know  that  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  to  rej^ain  power  when 
once  resigned  in  that  country,  than 
in  almost  any  other  in  Europe.  And 
those  same  persons  likewise  know 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  present  French  dynasty  that 
such  men  as  M.  Guizot  should  sur- 
round it,  to  the  exclusion  of  those 
who  hold  Utopian  theories,  absolute 
views,  or  who  belong  to  parties  re- 
pugnant to  the  sound  sense  and  de- 
liberate convictions  of  the  country. 
In  plain  terms,  M.  Guizot  is  "  the" 
man  of  his  epoch,  and  he  finds  it 
necessary  sometimes,  in  order  to  main- 
tain his  prindples  and  policy  on  the 
greatest  questions,  to  yield  upon  those 
which  are  comparativdy  mmor.  But 
we  think,  considering  all  the  con- 
cessions we  have  inade  to  France, 
both  commercially  and  politically 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  M. 
Guizot  must  be  prepared  to  expect 
on  the  part  of  this  country  not  re- 
taliation in  the  first  instance,  for  to 
that  we  should  be  opposed,  but  firm 
remonstrance,  and  a  tone  of  dedded 
protest  That  this  alone  will  be 
suffident  we  are  not  certainly  pre- 
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pired  to  assert.  That  we  may  have 
oeaaon  to  point  to  colonies  of  our 
own  in  all  the  continents  of  the  world 
vhere,  should  a  measure  of  retaliation 
be  resorted  to,  France  would  be 
most  seriously  injured  in  her  com- 
meicial  interests,  is  not  at  all  im- 
probable. That  we  may  fiod  it 
oeeeasaiy  by  the  press  of  our  own 
ooontiy,  in  foreign  journals,  at  pub- 
lie  meetings,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
French  l^islature,  to  protest  against 
the  narrow,  selfish,  and  unredprocal 
pohcy  which  dictated  the  measure  in 
qnesdcm,  is  extremely  probable.  But 
ooe  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that 
IS  we  cannot  allow  our  national  al- 
liances to  be  purely  political;  as  we 
eannot  afford  to  be  generous  with 
legard  to  our  fiunishing  artisans  and 
oor  miserable  mechanics;  as  our 
eoTenunent  is  bound  to  protect 
British  interests  at  all  times,  and  to 
profide  for  them,  as  far  as  possible, 
when  suffering  and  crippled,  France 
and  her  government  must  understand 
that  our  alliance  cannot  be  secure, 
oor  fifiendship  cannot  be  regarded  as 
pemanent,  unless  we  are  treated  as 
eommerdai  as  i^eU  as  geographical 
neighbours.  We  know  the  cuckoo 
ay  of  «^  selfishness**  will  be  raised 
a^unst  us.  We  know  that  the  Na- 
^ami  will  exclaim,  '*  Ah !  ah !  my 
masters  1**  addressing  itself  to  M. 
6ai8ot*8  government,  **  you  see  by 
vkat  a  stender  thread  tnis  English 
aUiince  hangs.  The  leopards  are 
rtOl  the  same  !**  To  whicn,  in  an- 
ticipation, we  reply,  "To  be  sure 
th^  are.**  We  are  still  the  same, 
w  it  is  our  pride  to  make  the 
avowaL  We  are  a  nation  of  mer- 
clumts.  We  cannot  afford  to  sa- 
^ce  the  staple  interests  of  our 
ttHintry.  Our  government  will  pro- 
tect our  cotton-mills  and  our  fiustories 
aa  well  as  our  iarms  and  our  lands, 
^  we  must  have  a  sound,  honest, 
fiur,  and  reciprocal  commercial  treaty 
^th  France ;  and  if  France,  which 
«e  believe  to  be  the  case,  has  a  sort 
of  vague  as  well  as  incorrect  notion 
that  we  can  be  shuffled  off  to  an  in- 
tennmable  period  with  regard  to  this 
«ttnmercial  treaty,  it  is  now  high 
time  that  she  should  be  undeceived. 
It  is  not  because  Dr.  Bo  wring.  Colonel 
T^oniljBon,  Mr.  MKire^r,  and  Lord 
Granyille,  have  failed  m  convincing 
^  suceessive  cabinets  of  Louis 
Ilulippe  ihaX  a  ecHnmercial  treaty 


must  be  executed  between  France 
and  England,  that  therefore  Great 
Britain  has  become  less  attentive 
to  this  very  important  measure. 
Indeed  in  proportion  as  each  unac- 
countable and  unjustifiable  delay 
succeeds  to  those  which  have  for 
so  many  years  preceded  it,  British 
merchants  and  British  manufactu- 
rers become  alarmed,  and  demand, 
with  their  wonted  energy,  **  How  long 
is  this  sUte  of  thmgs  to  hut  ?**  We 
know  that  the  French  government 
has  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the 
French  press,  the  French  founders, 
the  French  colliers,  the  French  mine- 
proprietors,  the  French  manufac- 
turers, and  even  the  French  mer- 
chants. We  know  that  whilst  the 
French  public  writers  profto  to  un- 
derstand, in  all  its  length,  breadth, 
and  vastness,  the  science  of  political 
economy,  both  in  reference  to  its 
theories  and  its  facts,  that  they  are, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  exceedingly 
superficial,  but  profoundly  prejudi^. 
We  know  that  whilst  the  press 
of  France  is  compelled  to  record  the 
sufferings  and  distresses  of  the  wine 
and  brandy-growing  population  of 
the  centre  and  south  of  France,  they 
yet  oppose  any  and  every  commer- 
cial concession  to  Great  Britain,  al- 
though those  very  concessions  would 
lead  immediate^  to  the  imm^ovement 
of  their  own  sufferers.  We  know 
that  the  jealousy  which  exists  amongst 
the  peers  as  well  as  the  deputies  of 
France,  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  England,  is  so  great,  that  many  of 
those  falsely  termed  "  liberal*'  would 
prefer  that  French  interests  should 
be  compromised,  rather  than  that 
English  interests  shoxdd  be  benefited. 
We  know  how  some  of  these  men 
chuckle  and  rejoice  at  any  thrust  at 
England,  and  how  popular  with  the 
thoughtless,  passionate,  apd  vindic- 
tive, any  measure  will  be  which  sa- 
vours of  hostility  to  "perfidious 
Albion.**  We  know  how  the  De 
Genoudes  of  France,  who  represent 
the  old  aristocracy,  but  with  a  leaven 
of  democracy  mixed  up  with  them, 
and  how  the  legitimist  party  gene- 
rally, would  be  inclined  even  to  sup- 
port the  government  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe, provided  it  would  consent  to 
waffe  an  eternal  warfare  against 
British  commerce.  We  know  how 
the  Republican  party  pounce  down 
upon  the  smallest  act  of  even  com- 
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mon  dvOity  on  the  part  of  the  French 
gOYemment  towards  our  commercial 
men  and  manufacturing  interests,  and 
cry  aloud,  ^  France  is  sold  to  English 
shopkeepers!**  And,  knowing  all 
this,  whilst  we  say  to  Lord  Aberaeen, 
choose  your  own  time,  your  own 
means,  your  own  agents,  and  your 
own  measures,  with  the  view  of  con- 
vincing France  that  we  muH  and  will 
have  a  commercial  treaty,  yet  let 
that  time  soon  arrive,  let  those  means 
be  effectual,  let  those  agents  be  ener- 
getic, and  let  the  measures  be  com- 
mensurate vrith  the  end. 

In  plain  terms,  the  present  mawkish, 
childish,  lukewarm,  undecided  state 
of  affairs  vrith  respect  to  this  treaty, 
and  to  the  British  and  French  alli- 
ance, must  speedily  be  put  a  stop  to. 
We  cannot,  as  a  nation,  afford  to  be 
generous  to  prodigality  towards  the 
French.  We  can !)«  just,  honourable, 
and  friendly,  and  we  ought  to  be 
each  of  these ;  but  eenerous  we  can- 
not afford  to  be  with  two  millions  of 
b^^gars  in  Ireland  to  support,  and 
with  the  overwhelming  amount  of 
misery  in  England  amongst  all  the 
working-classes.  The  lower  classes 
in  this  country  naturally  look  to  the 
higher,  and  Grod  forbid,  in  His  good- 
ness and  mercy,  that  they  should  so 
look  in  vain.  The  higher  classes  are 
not  merely  the  nobility  and  the 
gentry,  but  the  manufacturers,  the 
merchants,  the  mine-owners,  the 
ship-owners,  of  our  land,  and  these 
all  demand  with  one  voice  that  such* 
a  commercial  treaty  shall  be  signed 
with  France  as  shall,  at  least,  in- 
demnify us  for  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained in  maintaining  the  quadruple 
alliance  of  western  Europe. 

That  quadruple  alliance  was  the 
joint  production  of  Louis  Philippe, 
Prince  Talleyrand,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.  It  was  a  fearful  and  prodigious 
measure.  It  detached  Great  Britain 
from  the  old  family  of  European 
sovereigns,  and  allied  her  with  the 
new,  or  with  the  newly  branched 
dynasties  of  France,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. That  quadruple  alliance  was 
the  death-blow  to  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux and  the  eldest  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  to  Don  Carlos  and 
the  male  line  of  the  royal  family  of 
Spain,  and  to  the  till  then  existing 
hopes  of  Don  Mi^^el  and  the  male 
line  of  succession  in  Portugal.  The 
quadruple  alliance  has  brought  with 


it  vast  expenditure,  interminable  dis- 
putes, great  opprobrium  in  other 
lands,  and  especially  in  monarchical 
Europe,  and  an  amount  of  responsi- 
bility which  cannot  be  r^nrded  but 
with  anxiety  and  fear.  What  have 
been  its  temporary  or  its  permanent 
advantages  ?  None — ^none  whatever ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  we  say,  that  the 
time  has  fairlv  come  when  we  must 
examine,  with  renewed  care  and 
earnestness,  the  whole  question  of 
our  British  alliances. 

And,  although  we  have  dwelt  at 
some  length  on  the  subject  of  our 
commercial  relations  ¥nth  France,  we 
are  scarcely  less  anxious  to  know 
what  course  is  to  be  taken  by  the 
government  of  Spain.  Nor  is  that 
anxiety  other  than  augmented  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  M.  Bres- 
son, who  has  lately  been  sent  to  re- 
present at  the  court  of  Madrid  the 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  is 
well  known  for  his  diplomatic  talents 
with  rqgard  to  all  commercial  sah- 
jects,  as  well  as  for  his  steady  deter- 
mination to  make  the  subjects  of  pa- 
ramount importance.  Our  trade 
with  Spain  has  certainly  not  been 
improved  by  the  quadruple  alliance 
treaty.  The  men  who  are  now  in 
power  and  who  surround  the  person 
of  the  young  queen  are  certainly  not 
so  well  disposed  towards  our  products 
as  those  who  preceded  them.  The 
regent  is  still  an  exile,  and  his  party 
has  hitherto  been  vanquished. 

Now,  whilst  it  is  unquestionably  Off 
great  importance  to  us,  as  it  is  to  all 
old-established  monarchies  desirous, 
very  naturally,  of  peace  and  of  order, 
that  Spain  should  speedily  settle  down 
into  a  state  of  repose,  confidence,  ra^ 
tional  liberty,  and  prosperity,  yet  it 
is,  if  possible,  of  even  greater  import- 
ance that  we  should  not  carry  on  a 
trade  with  Spain  entirely  to  our  dis- 
advantage. In  proportion  as  **  sher- 
ry** becomes  the  favourite  wine,  not 
only  of  our  aristocracy,  but  of  aU 
classes,  and  in  proportion  as  the 
wines,  fhiits,  spirits,  liquors,  oils,  and 
other  condiments  and  produce  of 
Spain,  by  reason  of  our  reduced  tariff^ 
are  more  accessible  in  this  country 
to  all  branches  of  the  community,  and. 
are  consumed  in  much  larger  quanti- 
ties : — ^in  the  same  proportion  we  have 
the  right  to  demand,  and  must  insist, 
that  our  manufactured  goods  sret. 
placed  upon  the  best  footing  by  thetm 
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fofcnunent  of  liabella  11.  And  we 
Mve  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  when 
IPC  eome  to  this  determination.  We 
do  not  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact 
t^  we  are  a  conmierdal  people,  that 
oor  population  is  greatly  increasing, 
that  the  wants  of  our  community  are 
Tut,  that  we  manufacture  more  than 
we  dispose  of,  that  the  governments 
which  owe  ns  least  civility  and  are 
the  least  in  harmony  with  our  con- 
ititQtional  principles  are  our  best 
costomers,  that  they  would  be  far 
better  if  we  separated  ourselves  from 
the  league  of  Western  Europe,  that 
^  quadruple  aUiance  has  been  a 
very  dearly  paid  for  alliance  by  us, 
that  it  is  an  alliance  solely  of  prind- 
^  and  has  not  been  in  any  respect 
one  of  interest  or  profit,  and  that 
whilst  we  heartily  diire  the  prosper- 
i^  uul  peace  of  our  allies,  we  cannot 
consent  to  see  nations,  far  less  politi* 
caUj  favourable  to  France,  Spain, 
Md  Portujzal  than  ourselves,  yet 
treated  with  as  much  or  more  of 
fODunerdal  reciprocity. 

And  with  regard  to  Poktugal, 
doei  is  not  amount  well-nigh  to 
t  disgrace  ^at  no  commercial 
treaty  of  a  just  and  satisfac- 
tory nature  should  yet  have  been 
>^ned  by  the  government  of  Dona 
Maria?  Is  it  not  pitiable  to  behold 
month  after  month  the  proprietors 
of  Portuguese  wines  in  bond  in  this 
wuntiy  assured  that  the  **  ports" 
will  soon  be  let  out  at  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  duty ;  and  yet  tmit  years,  as 
wen  as  months,  pass  by,  and  nothing 
19  settled.  We  know  that  the  Por- 
tugese are  astonished  at  our  for- 
heimince.  We  know  that  they  can- 
not understand  our  submission  to  de- 
lay. We  know  that  at  former  pe- 
riods of  our  history  such  tergiversa- 
tion and  chicanery — yes,  chicanery, 
—would  have  been  visited  with  the 
severest  dNn>lea8ure  of  the  court  of 
London.  And  we  know  that  many 
ue  the  class  as  well  as  general  in- 
terests of  both  countries  which  have 
Qoffered,  and  are  still  suffering,  by 
the  delay.  To  Lord  Aberdeen,  then, 
^  venture  to  address  the  language 
of  respectful  remonstrance,  and  to 
ttU  upon  him  to  find  us  new  outlets 
for  onr  increasing  manu&ctures. 

And  what  shaU  we  say  of  the  ques- 
tion, still  more  grave,  of  an  Anglo- 
American  treaty  ?  We  have  lately 
^  in  t  '     Dountry  a  smart  and 


witty    controversy     between     Mr. 
Sidney  Smith    and   the  American 
writer  General  Duff  Green.     We 
have  ei^joyed  the  jokes  and  ffibes  of 
the  not  badly  matched  comoatants, 
and  have   blushed  for  the  strange 
notions  of  morality  which  seem  to 
possess   the   Yankee.      But,    after 
all,  what  is  the  question  of  repU' 
diatUm   to   us,  as  a    nation,  wnen 
compared  to  the  far,  far  greater  one 
of  a  conmiercial  alliance,  and  a  fair, 
honest  American  tariff?     The  re- 
ftisal  to  pay,  on  the  part  of  state 
debtors,  is  a  question  of  right  and 
wrong  which  both  parties  must  settle 
with  their  own   ccmsciences.      The 
perverseness  which  induces  the  fede- 
ral government  to  stand  aloof  from 
Great  Britain,  if  not  to  effect  hosti- 
lity, is  a  much  graver  matter.    We 
are  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  feel- 
ing   towards    America    when    we 
say  that  something  more  than  pro- 
mises, arguments,  civilities,  or  even 
negotiations,    are     required     from 
her.    We  are  not  disposed,  on  the 
one  hand,   to  treat  America  as   a 
neutral  power,  such  as  Washin^n 
in  his  benevolent  dreamings  imagined 
she    mi^ht    be;    and   we    are    far 
fh)m  wishing    to    exclude    her,  on 
the  other,  from  being  heard,  espe- 
cially on  all  commercial  questions, 
in  the  capitals  and  at  the  markets 
of  Europe.     We  think  her  mari- 
time rank  and  her  commercial  power 
entitle  her  to  this  act  of  courtesy. 
But,  then,  if  we  are  to  be  looked 
upon  as  an  ally  of  the  United  States; 
if  we  are  to  be  prepared  to  declare, 
in  the  event  of  war  against  those 
states,  that  we  shall  not  suffer  the 
prirunpie  of  the  union  to  be  disturb- 
ed, we  must  have  something  more 
than  speeches  from   Mr.  Webster, 
however  eloquent,  or  despatches  from 
the  President,  however  complaisant. 
Once  more:  in  plain  terms,  our  al- 
liance with  America  must  be  based, 
not  on  political  questions,  but  on 
commercial  interests.    General  Duff 
Green  has  returned  to  America  to 
moot,  to  agitate  in  a  new  journal,  to  be 
called  the  Republic^  the  question  of  the 
commercial  relations  between  Great 
Britain  and  his  own  country.    We 
are  aware  that  his  Americanism  is  of 
no  questionable  character,  and  that 
he  is  no  ardent  lover  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   But  we  are  likewise  aware  that 
he  is  a  man  of  sense  and  influence, 
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and  that  his  yiews  and  correspond- 
ence are  much  valued  in  his  own 
country.  We  know  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Oregon  question  must  be 
settled  in  a  manner  favourable  to 
American  views  and  sentiments.  Be 
it  so ;  but  we  tell  the  Greneral,  that 
not  all  his  eloquence,  whether  in  the 
senate  or  through  thepress,  will  ever 
induce  the  people  of  England  to  con- 
cede in  this  particular.  The  j^ple 
of  Enffland  believe  that  they  yielded 
enouffh,  perhaps  more  than  enough, 
for  tne  «tke  of  peace,  in  consentmg 
to  the  new  line  on  the  frontiers  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Canada.  The 
first  move  made  on  the  side  of  Ame- 
rica, to  occupy  by  force  the  province 
of  Oregon,  will  be  regarded  in  this 
country  as  a  declaration  of  war ;  and 
it  may  be  worth  the  €reneral*s  while, 
as  well  as  that  of  all  who  think  as  he 
does  on  this  subject,  whether  even 
success  in  their  pet  enterprise  would 
not  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  rate, 
if  it  occasion  a  war  of  even  three 
years'  continuance. 

The  object  which  we  have  had  in 
view  in  making  the  preceding  ob- 
servations must  be  evident  to  alL 
We  wish  to  see  peace  maintained 
throughout  the  world.  We  have  no 
desire  to  witness  any  violent  disrup- 
tion of  existing  treaties.  We  shall 
be  delighted  iC  by  pacific  but  ener- 
getic remonstrances,  our  commercial 
alliances  shall  be  extended  and  im- 

S roved.  And  we  should  deeply 
eplore  the  necessity  for  resorting 
to  measures  of  retaliation  against 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  America, 
or  Belgium;  but  our  alliances  must 
now  be  looked  to  notwithstandii^. 
As  merchants,  we  must  appear  in 
the  diplomatic  arenas  of  the  world ; 
we  must  not  lose  sight  for  an- 
other hour  of  the  fact,  that  our 
people  are  deeply  distressed;  that 
the  manufactunnff  interests,  quite  as 
much  as  the  agricultural,  require  relief 
and  succour ;  and  that  we  must,  one 
and  all,  make  a  mighty  effort  to  ob- 
tain new  outlets  for  the  productions 
of  our  native  industry. 

Whilst  we  have,  however,  thus 
criticised  the  conduct  of  some  coun- 
tries in  the  continent  of  Europe  with 
regard  to  their  commercial  relations 
with  our  own  island,  we  would  by  no 
means  limit  the  principles  of  our  re- 
marks to  the  states  in  question.  For, 
if  we  turn  to  the  Pbospbcts  of  £u- 


BOPB,  on  the  commencement  of  the 
year  1844,  we  shall  find  that  all  the 

Xity,  patriotism,  and  high-minded 
/  of  Lord  Aberdeen  will  be  re- 
quired to  keep  us  on  a  level  with 
other  nations,  to  prevent  us  from 
taking  a  lower  rank  as  regards  Eu- 
ropean questions  generally  than  we 
have  been  wont  to  do,  and  to  keep 
us  from  retrograding  both  in  the 
finandal,  commercial,  and  political 
scale.  Undoubtedly,  we  have  good 
reasons  for  congratulating  the  coun- 
try on  the  recent  commerdal  trea^ 
ynih  Russia,  and  on  our  opening 
prospects  in  China  and  at  Hong 
Kong.  It  would  be  an  act  of  out- 
rageous injustice  to  deny  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Sir  Robert  Peel  our 
humble  meed  of  praise  for  the  judg- 
ment and  success  with  which  these 
and  other  n^^tiations  have  been 
conducted,  and  from  which  the  hap- 
piest results  may  with  confidence  be 
anticipated.  Nor  does  the  satisfac- 
tory state  of  some  of  our  new  Asiatic 
colonies,  and  those  of  New  Zealand 
and  Austral-Asia,  admit  of  our  pasa- 
ing  them  over  without  notice.  Lord 
Stanley  has  displayed  ffreat  tact  and 
wisdom  in  his  colonial  administration, 
and  there  must  of  necessity,  in  the 
end,  result  an  increased  demand  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  mother- 
country.  These  are  subjects  for  con- 
gratulation, and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  them. 

But  the  new  law  of  Europe  brought 
about  by  the  events  and  revolutions 
of  1880,  and  the  great  changes  intro- 
duced thereby  into  those  treaties  of 
Vienna  which  in  1814  and  1815  were 
considered  as  final  and  conclusive, 
have  led  to  a  state  of  things  which 
we  now  propose  to  examine,  espe- 
cially in  its  bearings  on  our  com- 
mercial interests,  and  on  that  other 
question  of  our  British  alliances  which 
we  have  already  ventured  to  discuss. 

The  treaties  of  Venice  were  the 
masterly  efforts  of  masterly  minds, 
and  the  happiest  combinations  of  hu- 
man reason,  philosophy,  and  experi- 
ence. This  we  are  prepared,  not  only 
to  assert,  but  to  prove,  whenever  a 
suitable  occasion  shall  present  itself 
for  that  purpose.  '  But  those  treaties 
have  been  violated ;  a  new  European 
law  has  been  gradually  introduced ; 
Bel^um  no  longer  remains  a  check 
affainst  the  inroads  of  France; 
France  is  no  longer  governed  by 
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her  dynasty  of  ages.  Spain  'm  the 
eeotre  ci  intrigae  oa  the  part  of  all 
the  diaoonteoted  apirtts  of  the  south ; 
Portugal  is  erer  a!od  anon  dittorbed 
by  tbe  eontending  parties  of  legiti- 
Biaey  and  revolution ;  many  of  the 
atites  of  Germany  have  been  exposed 
to  efaaoges  of  dynasty,  and  others  to 
Ganges  ofgoremment;  the  posses- 
BOOB  of  the  King  of  Holland  have 
been  abridged  to  very  small  dimen- 
noiis;  Switzerland  has  been  divided 
into  lesser  and  inferior  cantons ;  Italy 
has  likewise  had  its  changes  and  con- 
▼nisioos ;  and,  in  one  word,  the  com- 
pacts of  1814  and  1815  have  been 
greatly  violated.  If  we  turn  to 
Poland,  we  shall  find  her  less  inde- 
pendent and  free  than  before  the  re- 
▼olotioii  of  1830  iock  place;  if  we 
look  to  the  Ttirkish  provinces,  we 
ihaU,  in^ed,  contemplate  most  mar- 
Telloas  alterations;  if  we  cast  our 
m  orer  Ghreece,  we  shall  behold  a 
diiided,  impoverished,  and  distracted 
bad.  If  we  contemplate  Servia,  we 
fhall  witness  the  triumph  of  Russia ; 
if  we  visit  Italy,  we  shall  see  Austrian 
power  exercising  its  mighty  influ- 
ence over  the  papal  and  other  states* 
Turn  where  we  will,  if  we  examine 
the  actnal  state  of  Europe  with  her 
eooditkHi  iathe  years  1814  and  1815, 
when  those  master-pieces  of  diplo- 
macvand  those  statesmanlike  treaties 
of  Vienna  were  signed,  we  shall  find 
that,  with  bat  few  exceptions,  most 
coimtriea  have  been  affected  by  the 
changes  since  made,  and  that  a  new 
girder  of  things  has  grown  up  which 
ii  neither  monarchical  on  the  one 
liaod,  nor  deniocratic  on  the  other, 
hut  which  requires  great  watchful- 
nesB  and  prudence  to  keep  within  its 
jnsthmita. 

There  are,  undoubtedly,  certainly 
£^res  m  this  new  order  of  things 
which  are  very  far  indeed  from  being 
"^«&ctory.  In  the  first  place,  by 
l^iteognition  of  the  Belgian  revo- 
^oii  encouragement  has  mani- 
.*>tlv  been  given  to  the  principle  of 
reroit;  and  the  treaties^  in  their 
'^'^'Dpest  and  most  peculiar  charac* 
^Ofiwia,  have  been  set  at  defiance. 
In  the  second  place^  the  settlement 
n»(ie  of  Europe  in  1815  has  been 
•obTerted.  In  the  third  pkce,  vested 
^^eits  have  been  treated  as  of  very 
H^^oodary  importance.  In  the  fourth 
^ce,  concosaions  have  been  made  to 
''ttoe  idiidi  at  one  time  she  would 


n«t  have  asked  or  expected.  And, 
finally,  one  of  the  most  respectable 
and  truly  venerable  thrones  and  dy- 
nasties of  Europe  has  been  treiUed 
with  disrespect  and  contempt  by  the 
allied  powers  of  the  Continent  For 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  justice 
of  the  Bel^an  revolution  has  never 
been  adnutted,  that  its  necessity  has 
been  resolutely  denied,  that  the  vir- 
tues and  talents  of  the  house  of 
Orange  are  undisputed,  and  that  the 
concessions  which  have  been  made  to 
Belgian  revolt  have  been  so  nuule  to 
might  a^inst  right,  and  to  injustice 
against  justice. 

These  lamentable  concessions  have 
led  to  partition  of  territory,  to  sepa- 
ration of  interests,  to  the  triumph  of 
the  democratic  principle,  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  most  indubitable  rights, 
and  to  the  transfer  of  whole  masses 
of  people  from  old  to  new  govern- 
ments vrithout  the  smallest  l^al  and 
peaceable,  orderly  and  well-princi- 
pled attempt  being  made  to  ascertain 
whether  that  tracer  was  consented 
to  and  agreeable.  For  it  is  one  of 
the  many  inconsistencies  of  the  de- 
mocratic party  in  Europe,  and 
throujghout  the  world,  that  whilst  it 
invanablv  insists  that  men  are  treated 
like  cattk,  and  that  they  are  never 
consulted  by  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  mankind,  that  when  it,  the  demo- 
cratic party,  is  even  for  a  moment 
triumphant,  its  first  act  is  invariably  to 
seek  to  bind  the  majority  by  the  de- 
cisions of  the  minority.  And  when 
we  say  invariably  we  make  use  of 
that  expression  advisedly ;  for  it  does 
so  act  invariably.  And  if  we  had 
need  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  our 
assertion,  we  might  do  so  by  pointing 
to  the  revolution  of  Paris  m  1880, 
when  a  small  fraction  of  the  cham- 
bers, illegally  convened,  made  a  new 
charter,  a  new  king,  and  a  new  dy- 
nasty. To  Belgium  and  to  other 
countries  we  might  also  pass  for  il- 
lustrations of  the  accuracy  of  our 
statement ;  but  these  are  unnecessary, 
since  all  revolutions  of  modem  date 
have  partaken  of  the  same  character. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  events 
which  took  place  in  1830,  and  those 
which  have  since  follow^  have  all 
tended  to  bring  about  a  new  perma- 
nent order  of  thines  and  of  public 
law  in  Europe,  and  that  order  and 
that  law  have  natttrally>4ed  to  new 
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Let  us  look  for  a  few  moments  at 
Buesia.  This  powerful  empire  in 
her  relations  witli  France  has  mani- 
fested a  sincere  and  strong  repugnance 
to  French  revolutions,  and  to  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  French  dynasty.  Whilst  other 
powers  have  not  hesitated  to  confide 
m  Louis  Philippe,  the  court  of  St. 
Petershurg  and  Moscow  has  been 
much  more  distrustful.  This  want 
of  confidence  has  annoyed  the  King 
of  the  French,  wounded  the  pride  of 
the  new  Conservative  party,  given 
jnst  cause  of  umbrage  to  the  liberals, 
and  led  to  feelings  of  decided  hostility 
to  the  czar  on  the  part  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  Frenchmen. 
Bussia  has  hated  the  Belgian,  and 
loathed  the  Polish  revolutions;  she 
bas  wholly  repudiated  the  Grerman, 
and  sought  to  repress  instanter  the 
Swiss  democratic  movements;  she 
has  every  where  deprecated  any 
change,  except  where  her  diplomatic 
agents  have  not  comprehended  her ; 
and  when  they  have,  she  has  in- 
variably taught  them  thereafter  to 
Bee  and  feel  that  to  nothing  was 
Russia  so  much  opposed  as  to  the 
principle  of  revolt.  The  language 
which  France  has  invariably  used 
with  re^rd  to  the  Polish  provinces 
flf  Russia  both  with  respect  to  their 
lost  nationality  and  fallen  independ- 
ence, has  greatly  annoyed  the  em- 
peror ;  and  the  continuance  of  the 
quadruple  alliance  has  defeated  all 
the  expectation  of  the  imperial  go- 
vernment. Russia  tried  by  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  to  form  an  alliance  with  France, 
which  should  be  favourable  to  the 
covemment  of  the  czar.  When  de- 
feated in  this  main  object,  the  same 
power  laboured  to  effect  a  French 
alliance  with  Russia  which  should  be 
ctisserviceable  to  England ;  and  when 
both  of  these  had  failed,  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg  resolved  on  endea- 
vouring to  create  a  distrust  of  Eng- 
land on  the  part  of  the  governments 
of  Paris,  Madrid,  Lisbon,  and  Brus- 
•els.  In  all  these,  too,  it  has  failed, 
and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen  whe- 
ther the  growing  dislike  of  Russia 
to  France  will  not,  ere  lon^,  break 
out  into  acts  of  palpable  hostility. 

Now  what  is  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  under  this  condition  of  things, 
and  considering  this  state  of  feeling  ? 
I«  it  her  duty  to  play  the  double 
game  of  equij  frienaliness  tobodi,  or 


of  equal  indifference  to  the  rival 
powers  P  We  think  not.  The  duty 
of  Great  Britain  is  to  cause  it  to  be 
felt  by  France  that  now  is  the  time 
when  commercial  concessions  on  her 
part  to  England  will  be  well  timed, 
appropriate,  and  wise ;  and  that  no- 
thing can  be  gained  for  her  by  stand- 
ing aloof  from  the  court  ofSt.  James's. 
Our  policy  with  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion should  be  observant,  but  still 
active,  decided. 

The  commercial  treaty  which  the 
Conservative  government  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  has  effected  with  Russia,  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  our 
manufacturing  and  commercial  in- 
terests. The  feeling  of  mutual  con- 
fidence and  respect  which  it  has 
created  is  very  properly  kept  alive 
by  British  merchants  dwelling  in  the 
dominions  of  the  czar.    At  all  -  tlie 

{mblic  dinners,  and  at  all  the  dipl- 
omatic banquets  given  by  the  mer- 
chants, or  the  ambassador  of  Kussia 
in  Great  Britain,  an  admirable  spirit 
and  feeling  prevail ;  and  it  must  be 
evident,  even  to  a  casual  observer^ 
thjit  Russia  hopes  eventually  to  de- 
tach England  from  her  French  al- 
liance. We  do  not  plead  in  fia,vour 
of  such  a  change.  We  know  quite 
well  that  the  sympathies  4of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  are  acquired  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Louis  Philippe,  and  es- 
pecially whilst  to  such  men  as  Gtii- 
zot  is  confided  the  direction  of  the 
helm  of  the  state.  But  we  simply 
record  facts,  and  it  is  for  our  own 
government  carefully  to  watch  for 
every  opportunity  favourable  to  the 
greater  circulation  of  our  manufac- 
tures in  the  vast  territories  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia. 

Let  us  turn  from  Russia  to  Pbub- 
siA,  and  notice  the  changes  which 
are  there  taking  place,  as  well  as 
their  influence,  present  and  remote, 
on  our  English  alliances.  The  visit 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  this  coun- 
try was  an  event  which  excited  a  far 
greater  sensation  in  Grermanj  and  the 
Korth  of  Europe,  than  it  did  on  oar 
own  shores.  Russia  is  beccHning  very 
perceptibly  less  satisfied  with  the 
court  of  Berlin,  distrustful  of  the 
tendencies  to  constitutionalism  of  die 
present  monarch,  and  disposed  to 
form  Western  alliances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defeating  Prussia's  viewa. 
The  good  understanding  which  hap* 
pily  exists  between  the  sj^ritual  heada 
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(^  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  with  regard  to  Lu- 
thenuusm  and  Episcopacy,  has  baffled 
tad  annojed  many  ffovemments, 
tod  tone  more  so  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Engaged  in 
i  profitless  discussion  vrith  the  Pope, 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia  has  become 
atai^led  very  much  with  regard  to 
the  Grc^  Church,  and  less  disposed 
than  erer  to  consent  to  what  we  term 
the  principle  of  toleration.  Well 
instrocted  on  the  subject  of  the  dif- 
leences  as  to  church  discipline,  which 
tbe  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tract9 
]tti  brought  prominently  forward,  the 
Emperor  of  Kussia  cannot  conceive 
how  the  heads  of  the  English  Church 
can  cordially  co-operate,  as  they  have 
done  in  regard  to  the  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  with  the  King  of  Prussia, 
liot,  indeed,  that  this  is  more  than  a 
•eocmdary  question  in  the  eyes  of  the 
OBperor,  and  not  that  it  is  one  in 
which  he  is  personally  greatly  in- 
tonested,  except  that  the  visit  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  the  court  at  Wind- 
aor,  and  the  religious  union  with  re- 
gud  to  the  Jerusalem  bishop,  tend  to 
excite  some  anxiety  on  the  question 
of"  Where  wUl  all  this  end  ?^  The 
piesent  situation  of  Prussia  is  in  al- 
most all  respects  very  satisfactory; 
and  tbe  extension  of  our  commercial 
rdadona  with  that  kingdom  would, 
indeed,  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
most  Herculean  efforts,  were  it  not 
governed  by  that  German  customs* 
imioD,  of  which  it  is,  nevertheless, 
tbe  bead.  It  is,  then,  to  that  union 
that  our  government  must  address 
itself,  not  with  the  most  distant  hope 
of  at  once  bringing  about  an^  large 
and  praidtical  changes,  but  with  the 
desiie  to  enlighten,  to  modify,  to 
soften  down  prejudices,  to  remove 
doubts,  and  to  set  an  example  of 
enlightened  and  beneficial  policy. 
We  hcve  not  foigotten,  and  are  not 
likdy  to  forget,  the  reception  which 
Dr.  Bowring  met  with  from  the  Ger- 
■an  economists  and  professors,  and 
frvMB  the  German  sovereigns  and 
■liBeea.  They  were  not  to  be  satis- 
Itd  by  bis  numerous  writings,  or 
It  extracts  from  the  works  of 
Moay  Bentham.  They  asked 
fa  Mi  and  figures;  the  doc- 
tor had  Ihem  not ;  and  he  re- 
iktak  fivm  the  congress  abashed 
In  &ct,  his  presence 
^    previous    prepara- 


tion and.  negotiation,  was  one  of 
those  imwise  proceedings  which  were 
so  common  to  the  Whig-Radicals, 
when  led  in  the  Commons  by  the 
rashest  man  in  the  universe,  Lord 
John  Russell,  and  when  represented 
in  the  Foreign  Ofiice  by  my  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  German  princes 
and  economists  were  not  prepared 
for  the  doctor.  They  were  im- 
bedded in  their  nationality,  and 
had  no  notion  of  beinff  disturbed  by 
so  questionable  a  poutician  as  Dr. 
Bowring.  He  was  neither  Whig  nor 
Tory,  Conservative  nor  Liberal;  he 
had  served  I^ord  Palmerston,  and  ex- 
posed him ;  he  had  been  bamboozled 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  failed  in  Egypt ; 
and  his  Turkish  negotiations,  though 
more  advantageous,  had  still  not 
greatly  raised  his  reputation.  He 
was  not  "the"  man  for  Germany; 
for  though  they  like  Mrs.  Austin^s 
books,  and  read  Jeremy  Bentham*s 
lucubrations,  and  talk  about  utili- 
tarianism, and  are,  like  the  doctor, 
given  to  Socinianism  and  absurdity, 
still  they  are  more  positive  than 
either  himself  or  his  friends,  and 
would  not  sacrifice  a  thaler  in  ex- 
change for  a  svllogism.  In  one  word, 
our  commercial  n^otiations  with  the 
Grermans  have  failed,  but  they  failed 
through  ill-selected  means,  and  a 
badly  chosen,  though  honest,  nego- 
tiator. But  this  past  failure  supplies 
no  reason  against  future  efiforts.  The 
men  who  have  broken  down  the  for 
affes  insurmountable  barrier  of  the 
wall  of  China  can  most  assuredly 
scale  the  wall  of  German  customs. 
We  know  that  much  time  and  energy 
will  be  required.  We  know  that 
we  cannot,  and  ought  not  to  ofiTer  to 
take  German  com  at  a  small  fixed 
duty.  We  know  that  we  must  not 
so  sacrifice  our  agricultural  interests, 
great,  staple,  and  national  as  they 
are,  in  order  to  obtain  better  terms 
for  our  manufacturers.  We  know 
that  the  reckless  men  who  nominally 
presided  over  the  interests  of  this 
mighty  empire  for  ten  years  could 
have  gone  to  the  German  congress  of 
customs,  and  proposed  much  more 
eligible  terms  to  the  Grerman  princes 
But  we,  also,  know  this,  that  the 
Grermans  have  a  profound  respect 
for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Aber- 
deen, and  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  that  they  would  place  far 
greater  reliance  m  proposals  com- 
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ing  trcm.  a  British  cabinet  so  com- 
posed, than  they  would  in  one  hun- 
dred Lord  Melboumes,  or  in  one 
thousand  Lord  Palmerstons.  We 
therefore  repeat,  that  we  have  very 
much  to  do  in  Grermany,  by  and 
through  Prussia ;  and  that  we  by  no 
means  despair  of  seeing  such  com- 
mercial regulations  made  and  esta- 
blished as  shall  very  materially  help 
on  our  depressed  manufacturers.  Our 
alliance  vrith  Prussia  should  cer- 
tainly be  not  less  intimate  than  with 
France.  With  a  Protestant  king, 
though  with  a  mixed  population ; 
vrith  an  enlightened  monarch,  sur- 
rounded by  not  less  enlightened  mi- 
nisters; with  a  powerful  and  well- 
disciplined  army;  with  a  loyal  and 
dutiful  i>eople ;  with  admirable  poli- 
tical institutions,  and  moral  and  social 
ameliorations  continually  in  pro- 
gpress,  Prussia  is  one  of  those  coun- 
tries of  which  we  should  chiefly  cul- 
tivate the  friendship,  because  in  all 
these  respects  she  b^ixs  the  strongest 
resemblance  to  our  own. 

Austria  is  still  ^vemed  by  the 
profound  mind,  bnsmess  habits,  and 
un&thomable  diplomatic  talents  of 
Prince  Mettemicn.  This  is,  both  for 
the  empire  and  the  emperor,  an  un- 
told good.  Acquaint^  most  inti- 
matel  V  with  to  others  hidden,  but  to 
himself  well  known,  movements  and 
condition  of  every  state  in  Europe,  if 
not  in  the  world,  this  extraordinary 
being  is,  as  it  were,  every  where  pre- 
sent with  his  mind,  and  exercises  over 
all  cabinets  and  governments  an  un- 
seen, but  a  real  and  powerful,  influ- 
ence. It  was  to  his  gifi;antic  concep- 
tions and  dear  and  denned  views  that 
Casimir  Perier  was  indebted  for  the 
conviction  that  it  was  possible  to  re- 
concile the  new  French  dynasty  to 
Europe,  to  introduce  it  into  the  fa- 
mily of  sovereigns,  by  its  means  to 
keep  down  that  very  tyrant  Demo- 
cracy fh)m  which  it  had  itself  sprung, 
and  to  maintain  peace,  although  ul 
the  elements  of  war  were  then  in  the 
most  active  moment.  When  the 
powers  of  Britain,  France,  and  Rus- 
sia, were  enfi;aged  in  a  most  iniquitous 
attack  on  the  Turkish  fleet  at  Na- 
varino,  Austria*  declined  beine  en- 
gaged in  the  combat;  and  Prince 
Mettemich  remained  £tdthful  to  the 
Porte.  When  the  governments  of 
Europe  were  literally  afraid  of  re- 
ceiving into  their  territories  the  ba- 
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nished  fiunily  of  the  French  Bour- 
bons, Austria  opened  her  castle-jiopra, 
and  welcomed  the  ro3ral  exiles.  When 
Italy  rose  as  it  were  to  a  man,  suid 
threatened  in  1881  to  join  the  war 
partv  in  Europe  which  cried  ^  Death 
to  ail  kinffs,  and  destruction  to  mil 
thrones,*'  Prince  ^fettemich  marched 
his  Austrian  legions  into  the  dianntiB 
fied  districts,  and  repressed  rebellion. 
When    Ancona   was    occupied    hy 
French  troops,  and  when  that  very 
occupation  threatened  to  rekindle  the 
taste  for  revolution  in  Italy,  Prince 
Mettemich  limited  the  period  of  that 
occupation,  caused  the  evacuation  to 
take  place  at  the  promised  period,  and 
replaced  Italy  nearly  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  that  in  which  she  had  been 
tut  by  the  treaties  of  Vienna.    The 
^rince  Mettemich  is  one  of  the  most 
enliffhtened  statesmen  the  present  age 
of  the  world  has  produced.    Those 
who  caricature  him  as  an  absolutist, 
as  a  despot,  as  a  believer  in  the  divine 
right  ofall  kinffs  to  eovem  according 
to  their  own  will,  and  as  the  advocate 
of  the  duty  of  passive  obedience  to 
all  laws,  whether  opposed  to  or  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  God,  are 
as  iffnorant  of  his  mind  as  they  are  of 
his  neart.    Prince  Mettemich  is  aa 
admirer  of  all  that  is  impassioned  in 
oratory,  ofall  that  is  sublime  in  rhe- 
toric, ofall  that  is  exmusite  in  na- 
ture, ofall  that  is  philosophical  in 
literature  or  the  sciences,  of  all  that 
is  poetic,  dramatic,  scenic,  and  taste- 
M;   and  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
sound  logician,  a  subtle  metaphysi- 
cian, an  acute  detector  of  flavrs  either 
in  argument  or  diplomacy,  and  is  in 
all  respects  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing men  of  an  epoch  which  has  pro- 
duced prodigies.    To  this  statesman, 
diplomatist,  and  philosopher  Europe 
owes  a  long,  long  list  of  obligations, 
which  she  can  never  cancel;  and 
Austria  would  be  entitled  to  inscribe 
on  his  monument, — 

•*  METTSRNICB  THE  OBEAT." 

Now,  how  do  we  stand  with  Aus- 
tria f  What  are  our  relations  with 
that  powerful  empire?  Are  they 
such  as  they  were  formerly  P  Are 
the  cords  of  amit^  as  closely  drawn 
as  when,  side  by  side,  our  battalions 
marched  against  the  common  foe? 
Have  we  iSken  as  much  pains  with 
Austria  as  we  have  with  France  to 
render  her  not  merely  a  political  but 
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aeommcTcial  ally?  When  we  con- 
tem^ate  her  extensive  domains,  her 
well-oiiganifled  gOYemment,  the  unit j 
ind  power  of  her  measures,  the  wis- 
dom aid  jnsttce  of  her  decisions,  and 
tbe  dependence  to  be  placed  on  all 
her  engagements,  we  cannot  bat  feel 
aazioas  that  those  who  cry  for  new 
nuts,  new  outlets,  and  new  roads  on 
which  to  convey  the  products  of  our 
iodostiy  and  enterprise,  should  find 
ID  Austria,  Bohemu^  Hungary,  the 
l^rrol,  Lombardy,  and  the  Italian 
itstes  under  the  Austrian  dominion 
•ndinflnence,  all  those  openii^  which 
ire  so  much  required,  and  which 
would  be  so  advantageous. 

The  prospects  of  Austria  are  not, 
however,  unclouded.  The  Italian 
itates  have  lately  given  her  new 
ODses  for  uneasiness.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficoh  indeed  to  govern  so  extraor- 
diniiy  a  people  as  the  Italians  by  go- 
Ttmors  and  deputies  at  so  remote  a 
distance  from  the  central  seat  of  rule. 
Lombardy  is  always  a  cause  of  ap- 
pehension.  The  Papal  States  are 
ndly  administered  by  the  ministers 
of  the  pope.  And  Austria  is  always 
looked  to  to  keep  down  the  principle 
of  iev<dt)  as  well  as  to  punish  all  ag- 
gresKirs.  There  are  many  other 
erases  for  uneaaness  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  Vienna,  such  as 
tbe  present  condition  of  Turkey,  the 
growii^  influence  of  Russia  in  the 
sooth-east  of  Europe,  the  spread  of 
anarchical  principles  in  Svritzerland, 
the  dreadful  condition  of  Spain,  and 
tbe  want  of  a  strong  and  smcere  al- 
huoe  between  the  sovereigns  and 
princes  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy. 
Hungary  azid  Bohemia,  also,  as  well 
IS  Austrian  Pohmd,  supply  abundant 
CBoses  for  uneasiness  and  anxiety ;  but 
90  kmg  as  Prince  Mettemich  presides 
over  the  court  and  government,  no 
peat  disaster    can  well  be  appre- 

Agatn,  then,  we  ask,  what  are  our 
commercial  rdations  with  Austria? 
How  can  they  be  improved  ?  What 
can  be  done  to  open  up  to  us  as  mer- 
chants the  vast  kingdoms  which  ac- 
knowledge her  sway,  and  are,  on  the 
vhole,  happy  under  her  rule  ?  And 
*8na  we  urge  that  the  state  of  our 
tnde»  manufartures,  and  commerce, 
nqjnne  firom  our  government  pro- 
40001  efforts  on  every  hand. 
^*fng  look  to  smaller  states  nearer 
^tmt  -*-*—-*  '"-gin^vrith  Belgium. 


Now  Belgium  has  by  no  means  treat- 
ed us  weD.  For  although  we  admire 
the  judgment,  wisdom,  prudence,  and 
patriotism  of  King  Leopold  for  his 
adopted  country,  sml  we  contend  that 
Belgium  has  used  us  ill.  She  has 
used  us  ill  with  regard  to  her  com- 
mercial arrangements  with  France 
being  of  an  ezdudine  character  as 
against  ourselves ;  and  she  has  used 
us  ill,  also,  in  her  direct  relations 
with  us.  "  Every  one  for  himself^ 
and  God  for  us  all,**  might  be  placed 
as  an  appropriate  motto  at  the  Belgian 
custom-houses ;  except,  perhaps,  that 
the  words  might  be  aaded  after  "  Crod 
for  us  all,  "  and  especially  for 
France^  The  combinea  attack  of 
France  and  Belgium  with  regiurd  to 
linen  thread,  was  most  flagitious ;  and 
the  injustice  done  to  our  former 
coal  and  iron  trade  with  France, 
through  Belgian  intrigue  and  diplo- 
macy, cannot  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  remember  that  we  have  never 
yet  had  the  long  promised  compen- 
sation for  the  duties  on  French 
wines  and  brandies.  With  the  sole 
exception  of  a  small  reduction  in 
port  and  tonnage  duties,  too  insig- 
nificant even  to  entitle  it  to  notice, 
France  has  invariably  been  "steal- 
ing a  march  upon  us**  in  all  our 
commercial  mutual  relations.  Bel- 
gium has  much  aided  this  unjust 
preponderance  in  favour  of  France ; 
and  the  Belgians  should  be  taught 
to  feel  that,  whilst  we  admire  the 
industry  and  talent  of  their  labour- 
ing classes,  our  queen  cannot  yisit 
their  rich  and  productive  provinces, 
and  thus  add  stability  to  the  throne 
of  their  king,  without  expecting,  on 
the  part  of  the  Belgians  in  return, 
a  spirit  of  concession  and  of  sym- 
TOthy  in  our  commercial  relations. 
We  know  very  well  that  the  agents 
and  the  apologists  of  "The  League,** 
will  tell  us  that  we  have  no  other 
means  of  obtaining  "  better  terms** 
with  Europe  than  by  consenting  to* 
glut  our  markets  with  foreign  com  ; 
this  is  their  Utopia.  We  are  pre- 
pared for  being  laughed  at  by  Colonel 
Torrens,  because  we  hold  it  to  be 
certain  that  by  improved  and  ex* 
tended  commercial  treaties  with 
Europe  and  America,  all  can  be 
effected  which  is  necessary  for  the 
relief  of  our  manufacturers,  without 
resorting  to  measures  which  would 
be  fatal  to  our  agriculturists.    We 
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are  told,  indeed,  by  some,  that  ere 
many  sessions  shall  have  rolled  over 
our  heads,  Sir  Robert  Peel  will  him* 
self  nropose  a  small  fixed  duty, 
"Sumcient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof,**  we  reply;  and  as  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  the  predicted 
acts  of  the  premier  have  not  been 
converted  into  realities,  we  are  con- 
tented to  wait  and  see,  observe,  and 
examine,  and  not  call  "Wolf  I"  be- 
fore the  wolf  approaches. 

The  prospects  of  the  Tuekmh 
XMPiBx  are  by  no  means  satisfactory 
or  encouraging.  Lord  Palmerston 
vainly  imagined  that,  by  reducing 
the  power  of  the  pacha  of  Egypt, 
and  by  securing  the  payment  of  the 
tribute  money,  he  could  give  life 
and  being  to  a  corpse.  But  what  is 
the  present  state  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  and  what  power  still  exercises 
the  most  chilling  and  oppressive  in- 
fluence there  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  Russia.  We  cannot  hope 
much,  then,  for  our  commerce  in  that 
quarter ;  indeed,  the  apathy  of  the 
Turks,  their  indolence,  their  satisfac- 
tion with  themselves,  their  aversion 
to  all  progress,  and  the  conviction  of 
the  wisest  and  least  supjerstitious 
amongst  them,  that,  in  spite  of  all 
the  unrealised  predictions  of  Ma- 
homet, their  empire  must  fall,  render 
them  by  no  means  powerful,  though 
they  may  be  faithful  allies.  How 
long  the  day  may  be  postponed  when 
Russia,  realising  the  plans  of  Catha- 
rine, will  plant  ner  southern  capital 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  anticipate ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  Turkey  is  in  a 
state  of  submission  and  slavery,  and 
her  prospects  cannot  inspire  us  with 
either  confidence  or  respect.  The 
crouching  attitude  of  a  power,  exist- 
ing only  by  sufferance,  is  not  one 
with  which  commercial  treaties  can 
be  signed  with  any  advantage. 

Thus,  also,  is  it  ivith  Greece. 
Greece  is  badly  governed.  The  re- 
cent revolution  m  that  country  is 
neither  glorious  nor  profitable  to  any 
party,  or  to  any  system.  It  is  nei- 
ther advantageous  to  liberty  or  to 
government,  to  rulers  or  to  the 
ruled.  But  thtre,  also,  the  foot  of 
Russia  has  left  its  impression,  as  it 
has  done  in  Servia;  and  in  both  it 
has  been  proved,  b^ond  doubt,  that 
the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  had 
its  ends  to  accomplish,  and  its  policy 


to  follow  up.  When  countries  are 
in  the  condition  of  Turkey,  Greece* 
and  Servia,  markets  may  be  momeiit- 
arily  glutted,  and  advantage,  for  the 
time  being,  may  be  taken  of  their 
condition  of  inertia.  But  in  order 
that  commercial  relations  may  be 
steadily,  firmly,  and  vigorously  es- 
tablished, and  may  become  advanta- 
geous to  all  who  are  concerned,  it  i» 
necessary  that  the  governors  and  the 
governed  should  be  in  a  healthy 
state  of  moral,  social,  and  political 
action. 

We  must  not  forget  when  we  look 
commercially  and  nnancially  to  the 
prospects  of  Europe,  to  turn  our 
thoughts  to  the  smaller,  but  very 
important,  countries  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  and  Switserland.  We 
have  a  much  better  chance  in  each 
of  these  than  we  have  in  France. 
They  have  long  been  taught  to  re- 
gard us  not  as  rivals,  but  as  friends  ; 
and  from  the  daily  intercourse  we 
have  had  with  all  of  those  which 
have  sea -coasts  and  shipping,  they 
have  learned  to  appreciate  our  enter- 
prise, skill,  courage,  ffood  faith,  punc- 
tuality, and  zeal.  They  may  fear 
our  competition  —  they  may  dread 
our  displeasure — they  may  speak 
with  horror  of  our  reprisals — but  the 
British  name  is  still  held  in  great 
veneration  in  the  countries  and  states 
to  which  we  are  referring.  Now, 
as  the  prospects  of  nearly  all  these 
states,  with,  perhaps,  only  as  an  ex- 
ception some  of  the  cantons  of  Switz- 
erland, are  decidedly  satisfactory,  how 
do  we  stand  commercially  with  each 
and  every  of  them?  Is  nothing 
more  to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  the 
adjustment  of  custom  duties  r  Are 
there  no  tariffs  to  be  reduced?  no 
more  ports  to  be  visited?  no  more 
favours  to  be  solicited  and  obtained  ? 
We  confess  we  think  there  are.  We 
are  aware  that,  in  the  case  of  Holland, 
she  cannot  yet  have  forgotten  the 
ungrateful  and  ungenerous  course 
we  took  with  regard  to  depriving  her 
of  her  Belgic  provinces;  and  we  do 
not  doubt  that  some  further  time 
must  elapse  ere  she  can  forgive  that 
attack  on  the  mirt  of  her  once  ^'  faith- 
ful ally."  But  still  the  honest 
Dutchman  is  at  heart  a  merchant. 
His  colonies  are  by  him  cherished  and 
loved;  his  trade  and  shipping  are 
amongst  the  objects  dearest  to  his 
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heiit ;  and  he  can  understand,  and 
act  apKKi  the  nnderatanding,  that  re- 
dmatj  ia  the  life  of  commercial 
dWiwiiNi  Let  na  all,  then,  in  pri- 
Ttie  aad  in  public  life,  in  our  writ* 
in  and  on  our  trayek  through  that 
li^  populous,  and  interesting  coun- 
try, seek  to  cultivate  more  than  ever 
a  good  understanding  with  Holland. 
And  kt  oar  government  avail  itself 
of  every  means  in  its  power  to  secure 
to  our  merchants  and  manu&cturers 
^  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
Dutch,  and  to  return  to  that  con* 
fidiug  friendship  which,  before  the 
€veBU  of  1830,  were  to  them  so  pro- 
fitable and  pleasant 

As  we  have  neither  tune  nor  space 
further  to  amplify  on  the  particnilar 
projects  of  each  state  in  Europe,  and 
m  we  desire  to  ofier  some  general, 
ifid,  we  hope,  not  wholly^  unimpor- 
tant reflections  on  the  prospects  of 
the  whole  Continent,  we  shall  here 
oease  our  special  examination, 

it  appears,  then,  to  us,  that  there 
are  very  distinct  and  striking  features 
in  the  prospects  of  Europe,  arising 
out  of  three  distinct  facts,  the  exami- 
nation of  which  will  terminate  our 
^oervations  on  ^English  Alliances 
lad  European  Prospects.**  Those 
three  fiu:ts  are,  that  since  the  con- 
traction of  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
in  1814  and  1815,  there  have  arisen 
in  ^rope,  1st.  A  decided  taste 
and  affection  for  peace ;  2d.  A 
Mnng  desire  to  extend  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of 
each  country;  and  3d.  A  marked 
tendency  in  the  minds  of  most  men 
tovuds  preferring  constitutional  to 
abiofaite  monarchies.  Let  us  look  at 
each  <tf  these  facts,  for  they  will  ena- 
ble us  accurately  to  appreciate  the 
past,  the  present,  and  the  future. 

Ist  A  decided  taste  and  affection 
lor  peace  has  grown  up  in  Europe. 
VHien  we  reflect  on  the  occasions  for 
war,  to  say  nothing  of  the  excuses 
for  war  which  have  occurred  in  al- 
Buit  every  portion  of  Europe  since 
July  1830 ;  when  we  remember  that 
some  states  wonki  have  occupied  their 
amiies,  kept  down  internal  sedition 
and  rebellion,  and  got  rid  of  a  host  of 
^vild  and  diaorderra  spirits  by  enlist- 
ing them  in  their  employ ;  and  when 
'we  consider  that  the  war-party  in 
^orope  resorted  to  every  plan,  stra- 
,  intrigue,  to  move  to  war  the 
ci  itut  Continent,  whe- 


ther monarchical,  oonstitudonal,  or 
republican,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
prevalence  of  peace,  and  regard  it  as 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  astounding  facts  of  modem  his- 
tory. And  we  think  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  shew  that  the  projapress  of 
moral  and  religious  education,  the 
increase  of  charitable  associations,  the 
efforts  of  humane  and  benevolent  men 
to  appease  the  angry  passions  of  their 
species,  and  to  cultivate  peace  and 
good-will,  are  amongst  the  primary 
causes  of  this  improved  condition  of 
the  public  mind.  Even  to  peace- 
societies  —  even  to  the  benevolent 
efforts  of  preachers,  and  teachers,  and 
missionaries  of  peace — even  to  the 
dissemination  of  tracts  in  favour  of 
peace  in  all  langua^^es — ^we  would  not 
withhold  the  meed  of  praise,  inas- 
much as,  we  doubt  not,  they  have 
directly  and  indirectly  contributed 
to  this  end.  The  horrors  of  war,  the 
injustice  of  war,  the  folly  and  madness 
of  war,  are  all  felt  more  decidedly 
than  ever ;  and  so  true  is  this  in  its 
fullest  force,  that  a  minister  of  state 
proceeding  to  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment with  a  royal  message  announc- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  on  the 
part  of  this  country  against  anv  other 
power,  except  for  some  unpardonable 
vnrong  which  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  atoned  for,  would  be  re- 
garded as  insane,  and  left  without  a 
supporter  even  on  the  ministerial 
side.  "  Peace  "  is  the  universal  cry ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  European 
prospects  must,  on  the  whole,  be  re- 
garded as  encouraging.  With  peace, 
all  of  happiness  and  prosperity  are 
possible — with  war  they  are  impos- 
tilie. 

2.  A  strong  desire  exists  all  over 
Europe  to  extend  the  trade,  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  of  each 
country.  By  a  strong  desire,  we,  of 
course,  mean  a  stronger  desire  than 
has  hitherto  existed  in  the  modem 
history  of  the  European  Co(^tinent 
The  principles  of  political  economy 
in  their  practical  pearing  upoft  the 
commerce  of  nations  are  better  un- 
derstood. The  value  of  commerce 
as  a  means  of  civilisation  is  more 
fully  felt.  The  moral  operation  of 
commercial  intercourse  on  the  social 
happiness  of  the  human  race  is 
more  highly  appreciated.  A  desire 
for  constantly  partaking  in  each 
clime,  by  means  of  trade  and  com- 
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merce,  of  the  productions  of  other 
climes,  is  more  generally  enter- 
tained and  cheHshed.  A  dimino- 
tion  of  the  iealousy  felt  in  former 
periods  of  tW  efforts  and  produc« 
tions  of  other  nations  and  peoples, 
has  most  happily  occurred.  And 
the  coDKequeuce  of  all  this  is,  that 
the  public  mind  of  Europe  has  be- 
come desirous  of  extending  the  com- 
mercial relations,  and  the  manu- 
facturing enterprises  of  each  coun- 
try; from  which  results  a  feeling 
ot  reciprocity,  at  least  on  the  part 
of  the  governed,  which  will  termi- 
nate^ in  a  happy  infection  of  the 
governors.  All  this  has  been  going 
on  gradually  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
conndence  in  its  darabttity.  This 
^  cheering  to  all  those  wbo«  like 
ourselves,  take  a  deep  interest  in 
onr  own  trade  and  commerce. 

And  d.  A  marked  tendency  exists 
in  the  minds  uf  rao<(t>m(.t  towards 
preferring  cornitutional  to  abso- 
lute monarchies. 

it  ifi  a  comraou  aud|^  a  daring 
lib«I,  ufrt'^red  with  fialse^jood  and 
raneo'.ir  by  the  anfi-ConsBrvn lives 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  Coptinent, 
thirt  our  Onservatives  are  opposed 
t</ constitutional  monarchit's,  and 
that  notliing  df*Hghts,  nothing  satis- 
^  nesthem,  in  the  form  of  government, 
*  but  despotic  or,  at  least,  absolute 
institutions.  Forjretful  of  the  fact 
that  to  the  true  and  former  Con- 
servatives of  this  country  they  a/e 
indebted  for  ali  the  p»-icti*cal  liberty, 
and  yet  wholesome  restraint,  which, 
as  a 'people,  tfw.y  and  we  enjoy  j 
they  madly  all|ffe  that  wc  are  un 


foreign — ^natural,  and  not  forced — 
we  delight  to  witness  the  establish- 
ment of  constitutional  monarchies 
and  representative  institutions.  A 
tendency  to  such  establishment  ex- 
ists unqueationably  in  many  parts 
of  the  European  continent;  and  it 
is  for  this,  as  well  as  for  the  other 
reason  we  have  supplied,  that  we 
think  highly,  encouragingly,  and 
satis&ctorily  of  European  prospects. 
In  concluding  these  observations, 
we  desire,  however,  expresdy  to  re- 
cord our  conviction  that  whilst  our 
government  must  seek  to  extend  our 
commercial  relations  with  those  of 
Europe  and  America,  that  very  much 
baa  likewise  to  be  effected  in  regard 
to  our  own  coloaieg!  When  we  reflect 
on  their  number,  extent,  and  value ; 
when  we  look  at  their  popalatton, 
their  inexhaustible  riches,  and  the 
outlets  they  cwild  snpply  to  our 
home  manufactnres  if  suitaUe  and 
large  encouragement  were  given  to 
colonisation,  we  confess  that  we  feel 
deeply  concerned  that  the  whole  of 
this  subject  should  be  taken  up  by 
both  the  legislative  and  the  execu- 
tive powrrs  in  this  country.  We 
trust  we  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
varied  difficulties  surrounding  this 
subject ;  and,  if  we  know  any  thing 
of  ourselves,  <fe  would  nol  throw  any 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  our  Con- 
servative rulers,  hot  in  proportion  as 
our  Whig-Radical  nilers  were  un- 
able or  nnwilljng  to  effect  any  real 
good  for  either  owr  manufacturers  or 
commercial  interests,  in  the  nme 
propdrtion  are  we  dt^ous  that  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ahoald 
not  lay  itstlf  open  to  the  same  impn- 


f  reparcd  to  r^oice  at  the  gr%0df  '  iMk^n,     If  our  colonies  should' be 
developemont  of  constitutional  tgcT^  ^#ndered,  as  they  can  and  ought  to 


narchies  abroad, 
in^  misstatement 


A  uio^e  yxaovm^  ^\^^  iinmcni^e  marts  for  our  borne  pro- 
of CouserfatjiFe  aucus  and  if  British  alliances  Aall 
lie  formed,  or  modified,  with  an  eye 
to«our  commercial  interests,  we  na^i 
ere  lon^,  hope  to  see  no  iudigenee  or 
misery  m  our  streets,  but  the  smiles 
of  peace,  plenty,  and  contentxaent 
To  aid  in  bringing  about  such  re- 
sults, either  by  worn  or  deed,  hy  re- 
proof suggestion,  remcnatraOBey  or 
encouragement,  would  be  to  ua  the 
highest  object  of  our  lawfiil  add  iiot 
unworthy  ambition. 


ppiuion  than  thiit  is  seldom  maue. 
We,  and  all  tr^e  Conservatives  are, 
unque8tio|{^bly  opposed  to  a  spirit 
of  propagandism  ;  we  would  at  all 
times  ^t  our  faces  against  tliose 
whc^would  compel  this  and  that 
country  to  adopt  certain  forms  of 
government, ,  wnether  the  people 
were  prepared  or  unprepared  for 
their  reception.  Bu%  nevertheless, 
when  the  people  are  prepared,  when 
the  movement  is  national,  and  not 


,*_^.  ^w_m.  '  CTi^Ttr^W  by  VjOOQ  Ic 
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FRENCH  UNIVERSITY  WRITERS. 

"  Id  die  Traum  nnd  saaberapbare, 

Siod  wir,  scheint  es,  eingegAngen, 
Fabr  uns  g:ut,  und  mach*  dir  ebre  t 
Dad  wir  forwarts  bald  gelangen 
In  den  weitenoden  Raumen/' — Go  stub,  Faust, 

**  Tbe  limits  of  tbe  sphere  of  dream  ! 

Tbe  bounds  of  true  and  false  are  past. 
Lead  us  oo,  tbou,  wandering  beam — 

Lead  us  onwards  far  and  fast." — Shelley's  Tramlation, 


The  French  university  has,  as  our 
readers  ma^  know,  the  sole  direction 
of  education  throughout  France. 
From  th«  highest  colleges  to  the 
lowest  grammar-schools,  uo  educa- 
tbnal  establishment  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal can  exist  in  that  country,  except 
under  the  immediate  superintendence 
of  this  central  authority.  From  the 
hiffhest  professors  to  the  lowest 
Qsoers,  all  the  teachers  hold  their 
appointments  from,  and  at  the  plea- 
sure of,  the  university.  Diplomas, 
idso,  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  facul- 
titt,  are  8:iven  solely  by  the  council  of 
this  institution.  Its  grand  masters, 
inspectors^  professors,  and  lecturers, 
are  always  among  the  most  eminent 
men  of  letters  of  the  kingdom.  Their 
posts  are  posts  of  high  dignity.  And 
we  may  say  that  hterature  in  their 


versity,  on  the  score  of  the  irreligious 
and  anti-Christian  principles  its  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers  are  said  to  dis- 
seminate throughout  all  the  colleges 
and  schools  under  their  sway.  The 
great  importance,  the  conspicuous 
official  and  literary  eminence  of  the 

Earty  assailed,  has  excited  much  pub- 
c  interest  in  the  charges  brought 
against  them.  The  question  is  not, 
who  brings  the  charges?  but,  are 
they  true  r  And,  that  this  question 
is  one  of  the  most  serious  import,  tbe 
immense  influence  which  the  infidel 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  century  ex- 
erted over  their  country  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  shew.  Yet  these  writers 
were  simply  literati,  whose  opinions 
carried  no  weight  or  sanction  from 
the  state.  They  were  not  formed 
into  an  institution,  and  endowed  with 
authority  by  the  supreme  govern- 
ment to  instruct  the  whole  rising 
generationof  their  countrymen.  But 
the  university  is;  and  it  is  thus  in 
a  position  to  exercise  a  much  greater 
power  than  the  encyclopedists  of  the 
past  age  could  possibly  do.  If,  then, 
this  power,  which  their  monopoly  of 
instruction  confers  in  so  absolute  a 
manner  on  this  body,  be  indeed  de- 
voted to  the  inculcation  of  infidel 
doctrines,  the  fact  is  certainly  a  very 
grave  one ;  we  cannot  lay  too  much 
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emphasis  upon  it,  for  it  is  not  possible 
that  such  a  national  education  as  this 
fact  must  imply  should  not  be  the 
aU  in  aU  in  its  efiects  upon  the 
mental  and  moral,  social  and  political 
character,  and  fUture  career  of  the 
French  people. 

Now  we  must,  without  further 
preface,  and  at  once,  inform  our 
readers  that  the  accusations  brought 
against  the  uniyersity  are  true.  It 
is  not,  however,  surprising  that  they 
should  not  have  been  urged  before. 
The  French  are  not  easily  awakened 
to  the  danger  of  the  irreligious  in- 
struction of  youth.  The  education 
of  existing  French  fathers  was  quite 
as  irreligious  as  that  which  they  give 
now  to  their  sons.  Religion,  too, 
they  consider  as  a  matter  quite  apart 
from  mental  cultivation  of  every 
kind. 

Besides,  infidelity  in  France  has 
changed  its  form.  It  is  no  longer 
what  it  was  at  the  Voltairean  epoch. 
It  has  become  spiritual-mystical;  it 
announces  itself  as  religious.  It  is 
not  a  system  of  denial,  but,  we  might 
almost  say,  one  of  unlimited,  incus- 
criminate  affirmation.  If  it  accepts 
nothing  as  true,  it  is  only  by  virtue 
of  its  rejecting  nothing  as  false.  It 
is  a  reaction  from  the  denying  incre- 
dulity of  the  last  age  into  an  incre- 
dulity of  an  exactly  opposite  charac- 
ter, which  confuses  the  true  and  the 
false  together,  and  in  this  confusion 
itself  has  its  ver^  existence.  It  is 
consistent,  also,  with  much  occasional 
laudation  of  Christianity,  and  hence, 
from  all  these  causes,  its  real  nature 
is  hidden  from  all  who  do  not  closely 
examine  it. 

But  the  modem  French  infidels  of 
whom  we  speak  do  not  rest  in  this 
species  of  incredulity.  It  is  not  the 
end  they  aim  at  Their  incredulity 
is  but  preparatory  to  the  introduction 
of  a  new  philosophy  which  they  are 
industriously  excogitating  for  the  fur- 
ther enlightenment  of  mankind.  To 
explain  ourselves. 

The^  lay  it  down  as  an  ixiom  that 
all  religions  have  been  hitherto  4ym- 
boUcaly  or  imperfect  shadows  of  im- 
perfect truths.  The  first  religious 
symbols  in  the  rude  infancy  of  soci- 
ety were,  they  tell  us,  as  crude  and 
gross  as  were  the  great  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  to  whom  they  were 
adapted.  But  that,  as  the  intellect  of 
men  became  more  refined,  there  were 


added  to  these  symbols  others,  more 
suitable  to  the  advancing  develope- 
ments  ofhuman  nature,  and  varvin^  in 
various  regions  on  the  earth.  Christ- 
ianity, they  admit,  to  be  the  most  re- 
fined syml>oli8m  of  spiritual  truth  that 
has  ever  been  promulgated.  They 
reckon  that  it  may  yet  continue  to  exist 
for  some  time.  They  look,  however,  <m 
its  actual  state  to  be  a  state  oi  trans^ 
iiion,  for  they  pronounce  it  certain^ 
that  as  Paganism  and  other  forms  or 
idolatrous,  or,  as  they  call  it,  symbolic 
worship,  have  passed  away,  and 
yielded  their  place  to  Clumianity, 
so  Christianity  itself  must  pass  away, 
and  yield  its  place  to  their  new  phi- 
losophy, which  they  represent  as  the 
grand  ultimatum  to  which  all  reli- 
gions, from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  have  secretly  tended. 

This  philosophy  is  named  the 
Eclectic,  It  would  ehooee  from  out  all 
ancient  and  modem  creeds  and  codes 
of  ethics  the  true  principles  whidi 
they  are  held  respectively  to  contain, 
SiSiiy  having  discovered  their  mutual 
relations  and  harmonies,  fuse  them 
all  together.  Thus  eclecticism  aims 
at  the  universal.  It  has  no  limit,  no 
centre,  no  home.  Whilst  it  sees 
principles,  or  germs  of  truth,  every 
where,  it  recognises  positive  truUi  no- 
where. Whilst  it  sees  in  all  religions 
vast  adumbrations  of  trath,  more  or 
less  obscure,  it  will  recognise  in  no 
one  of  them  any  system  of  purely 
tme  doctrines.  In  this  mighty  ra- 
velment  of  true  and  fidse,  which  all 
discriminations,  we  are  told,  have 
hitherto  rendered  only  more  ravelled 
still,  the  philosophers  of  this  school 
set  themselves  up  as  the  grand  inter- 
preters. 

But  theur  mode  of  proceeding  is 
novel.  They  do  not  reason,  obs^ve, 
criticise,  or  appeal,  on  any  occasion 
to  facts  or  to  experience,  but  they 
abandon  themselves  to  ideas  I  to 
subtleties  and  fancies,  which  are 
thoroughly  obedient  and  plastic  to 
any  system  that  may  commend  itself 
to  a  wilful  mind.  Ideology,  Napo- 
leon first  called  these  wanton  snecu- 
lations,  and  they  have  adoptea  the 
word.  Reason,  in  its  legitimate 
functions,  does  not  suit  them,  for  it 
is  a  separater  and  classify  and  yk- 
sion  is  their  object ;  in  tnis,  ideology 
helps  them  wonderfully.  Ideology 
is,  according  to  them,  tne  highestr— 
the  spiritual  form  of  reas^  and  the 
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coly  true  key  to  all  moral  scienoe. 
Troths  and  aistoric  &ct6,  subjected 
tD  its  operatioii,  lose  entirely  their 
original  sienificatioDS,  and  unfold 
■eumigs  wnich  soar  away  into  the 
Biost  rarified  ether  of  a  metaphyac 
nyrtictsui. 

On  this  plan,  it  is  evident  that  all 
«or  acquired  knowledge  of  past  times 
ig  regarded  but  as  raw  material,  as 
fnm  rudimental  matter,  to  be  thrown 
■rto  the  crucible  of  the  new  philoso- 
pby,  and  to  come  out  thoroughly 
tnnsmuted.  Christianity,  especially, 
tbe  edectidans  would  subject  to  tms 
process  of  transformation,  and  they 
oedare  that  when  this  is  effected — 
tbat  is,  when  the  gospel  of  Christ 
dttll  have  melted  down  with  Pagan- 
im,  Judaism,  Mahomedanism,  and 
ail  other  creeds,  including  the  late 
impiotts  theories  of  the  St  Simonians, 
the  essence,  the  condensed  spirit  of 
tbem  all,  in  which  the  Christian  ele- 
ment will  predominate,  may  furnish 
tittt  idealised,  spiritualised,  eclectic 
religion,  or  reugious  philosophy, 
wb&  may  comport  with  the  new  in- 
tdksctual  and  moral  i^ture,  that  is, 
even  now,  they  assure  us,  dawning 
on  mankind. 

It  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course 
that  revelation,  in  the  Christian 
meaning  of  the  word,  should  be  de- 
nied altogether  by  men  entertaining 
siidi  sentiments  as  these,  that  we 
fihould  not  mention  the  fact  if  the^ 
M  not,  nevertheless,  proclaim  their 
belief  in  divine  revelations  of  another 
kind,  which  we  cannot  forbear  to 
expose.  Humanity  itself,  they  tell  us, 
IB  divine.  All  the  revelations  which 
Iramanity  makes  to  itself  they,  there- 
fore, hold  to  be  divine  also.  In  this 
tense,  they  call  all  the  great  social 
and  moral  changes  that  have  ever 
happened  on  the  earth,  divine  reve- 
laSmis;  and  to  those  recorded  in 
the  Bible  they  would  give  a  conspi- 
cooQs  place.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  see  that  tne  revolution 
of  *89  is,  in  their  estimation,  the  reve- 
lation that  has  had  abundajitly  more 
of  the  divine  spirit  of  humanity  in  it 
than  any  other. 

^  But  it  is  time  to  justify  our  asser- 
tioas  by  examples.  Ail  these  we 
AaQ  take  from  university  writers. 
Mann.  Cousin,  Villemain,  Jeoffroy, 
hmauaia^  Michelet,  Quinet,  Matter, 
Ubri,  Letnme,  Dameron,  Amoult, 
"^      "  r,  with  many   others,   are 


among  the  vritnesses  we  have  in 
waiting.  Our  limits,  however,  may 
not  permit  us  to  fiimish  extracts 
from  the  works  (and  their  works 
are  chiefly  lectures)  of  all  these  in- 
structors of  the  youth  of  France. 
Yet  the  subject  we  are  upon  has  too 
deep  an  importance,  too  mve  an  in- 
terest, not  to  demand  from  us  the 
amplest  space  we  can  possibly  afford 
to  it. 

At  the  head  of  the  eclectic  school 
stands  the  name  of  Monsieur  Cousin, 
a  name  to  which  an  European  cele- 
brity is  attached.  We  must,  there- 
fore, give  more  ample  extracts  from 
the  works  of  this  writer  than  we  can 
afford  to  give  from  those  of  any  of 
his  followers.  In  the  remarks  we 
may  subjoin  we  shall  not  presume  to 
contend  with  the  metaphysician.  Our 
plain,  humble,  common-sense  com- 
ments will  only,  perhaps,  serve  to 
shew  the  immense  oistance  that  sepa- 
rates common  sense  from  metaphy- 
sics. The  passage  we  first  lieht  upon 
from  this  author  is  one  from  his 
Court  de  PhUosophie  et  de  VHistoire, 
It  describes  his  theory  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  is  as  follows : — 

"  What  is  creation  1  Will  ^ou  have 
the  common  definition  ?  Here  it  is.  To 
create  is  to  make  sometbiug  out  of  no- 
thing^to  draw  something  out  of  nothing. 
And  it  must  needs  be  that  tbia  deBnition 
appears  very  satisfactory,  as  we  bear  it 
repeated,  even  at  the  present  day,  almost 
every  where.  But  Leucippus,  Epicurus, 
Lucretius,  Bayle,  Spioosa'^  (all  truly 
Epicuri  de  grege  porci),  **  and  all  well- 
exercised  thinkers,  demonstrate,  with 
the  utmost  ease,  tbat  from  nothing  can 
come  nothing— tbat  from  non-existence 
nothing  can  issue  ;  from  which  it  follows 
that  creation  is  impossible.  The  very 
base  of  the  common  definition  is,  in  the 
idea  itself  of  non-existence,  an  idea  purely 
negative.  But  it  is  a  property  ot  mind 
to  be  able  to  set  up  all  sorts  of  bypotbe. 
ses— to  be  able,  for  instance,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  reality,  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary. There  is  a  real  extravagance,  bow- 
ever,  in  arguing  from  the  possibility  of 
an  hypothesis,  its  reality.  The  hypothe- 
sis we  speak  of  is  besides  more  com- 
pletely untenable  than  most  others.  It 
contains  an  absolute  contradiction.  No- 
thing is  the  negation  of  all  existence ; 
but  who  makes  here  the  negation  of  all 
existence?  Who?  Why  thought;  tbat 
is  to  say.  you  who  think.  So  that  you 
who  think,  you  deny,  by  your  definition 
of  the  creation,  yourself,  your  tboufbt, 
and  your  negation  itself.  •    •    •  Wbat» 
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then,  genUemen,.  if  it  to  create  t  Not 
after  the  hypothetic  method,  but  after  ihe 
method  we  have  always  followed— that 
method  which  borrows  always  from  the 
human  conscience  that  which  afterwards, 
by  a  superior  induction,  it  applies  to  the 
divine  essence.  To  create  is  a  thing 
^ery  little  difficult  to  conceive,  for  it  is  a 
thing  we  do  every  moment  ourselves ;  in 
fact,  we  create  every  time  we  perform  a 
free  act.  Man  does  not  draw  out  of  no- 
thing  the  action  he  is  about  to  perform  ; 
he  draws  it  out  of  the  power  which  he 
has  in  himself  to  perform  it ;  he  draws  it 
out  of  himself.     Here,  then,  we  see  the 

TYPE  Of  THE  CREATION." 

Now  we  unfeignedly  suppoee  that 
this  argument  of  M.  Ck>iisiii  is  ex- 
tremely profound,  and  we  feel  in- 
clined to  take  shame  to  ourselves  that 
we  cannot  see  its  profundity.  Epi- 
curus, Hobbes,  and  Spinosa,  and  all 
the  philosophers,  ancient  and  modem, 
of  their  school  (though  it  does  not 
couUdn  ^^ all  weU-exercised  thinkers*^) 
have  the  reputation  of  having  been, 
or  of  being,  very  deep  and  subtle 
reasoners.  Be  it  so  then.  We  will 
not  dispute  their  exceeding  meta- 
physic  elevation  above  all  others. 
Nevertheless,  they  have  never  been 
able  to  carry  with  them  the  common 
sense  and  reason  of  mankind.  There 
seems  to  be  something  antipathetic 
between  their  reasonings  and  conclu- 
sions and  those  of  common  sense  the 
most  amply  informed.  It  is  Mis, 
perhaps,  and  the  immense  otU-of' 
sight  superiority  they  assume  over 
the  general  understanding,  that  has 
given  to  their  speculations  an  exas- 
perated importance.  Their  minds 
breathe  in  a  tenuity  of  atmosphere  in 
which  the  intelligence  of  all  other 
men  gasps  and  dies.  We  abhor  and 
admire.  Poor  Common  Sense  stands 
aghast.  "  These  men,"  she  says,  "  are 
learned,  eloquent,  deep.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  about  it.  They  puzzle 
me ;  I  am  not  able  to  follow  them. 
When  I  think  I  understand  them, 
their  arguments  and  opinions  appear 
to  me  so  absurd  that  I  say  to  myself, 
surely  they  cannot  mean  that ;  and, 
giving  up  the  effort  to  make  out  their 
meamn^,  I  retire,  with  the  humbling 
conviction  of  my  own  measureless 
inferiority  and  utter  insignificance.** 
But  if  she  should  attempt  to  reply  to 
what  she  thinks  she  understancb,  the 
contrast  between  the  subUmity  of  her 
metaphysic  antagonists  and  the  hc^ws 


she  makes  of  it,  is  most  painfully  li-- 
diculous.  We  will  give  an  example 
of  this.  As  an  unpretending  repre- 
sentative of  Common  Sense,  we  will 
set  down  an  answer  to  the  passage 
we  have  just  cited  from  M.  Cousin** 
lectures;  and  we  believe  that  our 
readers  will  then  aeree  with  us  that 
its  sublimity  in  the  hands  of  Common 
Sense  becomes  pitiable  bathos  indeed. 

li^  then,  we  may  judge  from  our 
own  experience,  we  should  say  that 
the  argument  of  M.  Cousin,  above 
stated,  is  one  that  has  occurred  to 
almost  every  schoolboy  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  that 
it  has  generally  been  discovered,  even 
by  these  young  thinkers,  to  be  en- 
tirely sophistic  and  futile. 

Schoolboys,  of  whose  education 
logic  makes  any  part,  are  taught,  as 
one  of  their  earliest  lessons,  *'that  a 
definition  is  simply  a  proposition,  in 
which  the  idea  of  the  attribute  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  subject,  and  in 
which  the  subject  is  of  the  same  na- 
ture, and,  it  may  be,  the  same  name 
as  the  attribute.**  Also,  ''that  to 
define  any  thing  to  the  subject  idea, 
two  other  ideas  must  be  add^**  Thus, 
in  the  definition,  man  is  a  reasoning 
animal,  to  the  subject  idea,  man,  is 
added  the  ^neral  idea,  animal,  and 
the  discriminating  one  of  reasoning. 
But,  according  to  this  invariable  rule, 
M.  Cousin*8  definition  of  the  creation, 
which  is  based,  he  tells  us,  but  upon 
one  idea^  must  be  thoroughly  defec- 
tive. Besides,  as  he  supposes  abso' 
bite  nothittgy  repeating  the  truism  that 
''from  nothing  can  come  nothing,** 
his  words  are  devoid  of  all  sense. 
The  proper  definition  of  the  creation 
the  schoolboy  would  soon  see  is  this : 
the  creation  is  that  divine  act  by 
which  the  world  has  been  called  from 
non-existence  into  existence.  This 
definition  is  complete.  Creation  is 
the  subject,  the  divine  action  is  the 
attribute ;  the  idea  of  the  attribute  is 
identic  with  that  of  the  subject,  and 
the  subject  is  the  name  itself  of  the 
attribute.  To  the  idea  of  creation 
are  also  added  two  other  ideas  to  de- 
fine it, — ^the  general  idea  of  the  di- 
vine action,  and  the  discriminating 
one  of  the  world  called  out  of  non- 
existence into  beinff.  But,  admitting 
for  a  moment  wim  M.  Cousin,  that 
one  single  idea  can  form  the  base  of 
a  defimtion,  we  den^  that  the  idea  of 
nothing  or  non-existence  forms  the 
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ntxnment  idea  even  of  the  definition 
&e  has  given.  On  the  contrary,  the 
word  cretOkm,  the  action  that  creates, 
most  strike  every  one  as  the  idea 
that  predominates  throughout  the 
whole  passage  we  have  cited.  How- 
ever, this  idea,  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  entertained  hy  all  mankind,  he 
endeavours  to  keep  out  of  sight,  to 
hide  altogether,  under  the  n^;ative 
one  of  non-existence. 

For,  as  he  proceeds,  he  says,  "  No- 
thing is  the  negation  of  a2Z  existence,** 
tod  from  thence  he  concludes  that 
those  who  believe  in  this  original 
oothine  or  n^ation  of  aU  existence 
deny  themselves  their  thought  and 
their  n^ation  itself.  True ;  but  who 
does  or  ever  did  believe  in  the  possi- 
bility of  nothing — of  non-existence 
ahtohOe  ?  Certaimy  those  with  whom 
M.  Cousin  contends  have  always 
naintained  A«  eternal  exvstence  of  an 
amaipotent  Being,  Their  hypothesis, 
then,  is  not  a  negation  of  all  exbt- 
cnee,  but  a  negation  of  all  created 
existence  till  it  was  created.  Will 
M.  Cousin  say  that  these  involve 
themselves  in  the  preposterous  con- 
dnsions  which  follow  inevitablv  from 
his  preposterous  absurdity — the  ne- 
gation of  all  existence  ?  No.  For,  if 
these  conclusions  on  the  h3rpothe8is 
of  his  opponents  could  stand,  he 
would  have  found  for  that  little  word 
oU  another  by  which  the  belief  of 
the  world,  on  tne  subject  of  the  crea- 
tion, would  have  been  fairly  stated. 

Or,  perhaps,  his  own  theory  so  en- 
tirely occupied  his  mind  that  he  has 
attributed  a  deduction  from  it ;  viz. 
the  synonymous  meaning  of  creation 
and  the  negation  of  all  existence  to 
those  who  repel  that  theory  in  toto ; 
for  as  he  goes  on  he  gives  us  to  un- 
dentand  tnat  Uiis  n^ation  of  all  ex- 
iMeooe,  which  he  represents  as  the 
emend  hypothesis,  is  not  his  hypo- 
toeos.  He  acknowledges  that  Grod, 
or  the  divine  essence,  does  create, 
precisely,  however,  as  we,  as  all  men 
create.  Every  time  we  perform,  he 
tdOs  us,  a  free  act,  we  create.  We 
do  not  draw,  he  says,  the  action  we 
ne  about  to  perform  out  of  nothing 
(whidi  would  really  be  creation), 
we  dnw  it  out  of  ourselves,  out  of 
•BT  own  power  to  perform  it.  So, 
fta,  the  objective  matter  and  the 
'■itetm  power  are  the  same,  and 
WNock  out  of  which  the  sculptor 
A^lia  «tf«*ti«  |g  the  sculptor  him- 


self, or  part  of  hmi8el£  And  as  God 
creates  precisely  as  we  do,  the  out- 
ward universe  to  which  God  gives 
shape  and  proportion,  just  as  the 
sculptor  does  to  the  statue,  is  God, 
or  a  part  of  God.  We  also,  as  con- 
stituting the  highest  beings  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  have  any  cog- 
nisance, are,  in  a  very  emphatic 
Sense,  God,  or  at  least  essential  parts 
of  the  Godhead.  Thus,  matter  being 
Crod,  and  men  being  God,  it  follows 
that  those  who  deny  the  eternal  ex- 
istence of  matter  and  of  mankind — 
that  is,  those  who  maintain  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  creation, 
should  be  set  down  by  M.  Cousin,  as 
a  logical  consequence  of  his  theory, 
as  denying  all  existence,  themselves, 
their  thoughts,  and  their  negation 
itself 

A  few  more  extracts  will  develope 
still  more  fully  M.  Cousin*s  philo- 
sophy, and  shew  too  somewhat  of  the 
operation  it  is  intended  to  have  on 
Cnristianity : — 

"  EntbusiAsm/'  he  says  in  the  work 
abore  named,  *'  after  having  caught  a 
glimpae  of  God  in  the  outward  world, 
created  a  worship,  and  caught  a  glimpse 
again  of  God  in  this  worahip. 

**  Faith  attaches  itself  to  symbols,  and 
contemplates  that  which  is  not  there  (es 
qui  n*y  e»t  pas),  or  at  least  only  there  in. 
directly  and  obscurely.  And  herein  is 
precisely  the  grandeur  of  faith  ;  it  recog- 
nises God  in  that  which  does  not  Tisibly 
exhibit  God.  fiut  enthusiasm  and  faith 
are  not,  cannot  be,  the  final  developeroent 
of  the  human  intelligence.  In  the  pre. 
sence  of  symbols,  man,  after  having 
adored,  experiences  the  want  of  aecouui- 
ing  to  hiutMelf  for  that  which  he  adores— 
of  accounting  to  himself,  gentlemen,  of 
accounting  to  /itiiise//'— .these  are  words  of 
the  grarest  import.  For  on  what  condi. 
tion  can  be  thus  account  to  himself?  On 
one  onlv,  that  of  decomponttg  the  senti- 
ment 01  which  he  would  account  to  him- 
self, that  of  transforming  it  into  pure  con- 
ceptions, which  the  mind  afterwards 
examines,  and  on  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  which  it  pronouDces  judgment. 

'*  It  is  thus  to  enthuaiaam  and  faith 
that  reflection  succeeds ;  but  as  enthu- 
siasm and  faith  hare  their  natural  lan- 
guage in  poetry,  so  reflection  has  for  its 
organ  dialectics ;  and  so.  gentlemen,  be- 
hold we  are  now  in  a  differeut  world 
from  that  of  symbolism  and  worship  ;  for, 
on  the  day  on  which  man  firat  reflected, 
on  that  rery  day,  philosophy  was  bom.*' 

On  the  subject  of  ideas,  this  pro- 
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Ibund  philosopher  is  still  more  elo- 
quent and  incomprehensible : — 

"  Ideas/'  he  writes,  "  are  thought  un- 
der its  natural  fonn.  They  may  he  true 
or  false;  hut  we  rectify,  we  derelope 
them.  They  hare  this  property,  that 
they  present  an  immediate  sense  to 
thought,  and  need  nothing  hut  them- 
seWes  to  be  understood  completely. 
Thought  has  no  btelligence  but  with  it- 
self, and  really  understands  onl^  itself. 
It  was  itself  only  it  understood  m  those 
inferior  spheres  of  faith  and  reason,  which 
we  bare  passed  through  ;  but  there  was 
misuoderstanding,  because  it  saw  itself 
under  forms  more  or  less  false  and  un- 
faithful It  does  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand, till,  reassuming  possession  of  itself, 
it  takes  itself  for  its  own  object.  Arrived 
there,  it  has  arrired  at  its  limit ;  for  it 
cannot  go  bevond  itself,  but  it  must  ne- 
cessarilv  reach  this  bourne.  Till  it  has 
attainea  this  ultimatum,  its  derelope- 
ment  is  incomplete.  Philosophy  is  the 
complete  derelopement  of  thought. 

"  Ideas,  gentlemen,  are  the  only  nro- 
per  objects  of  philosophy — the  world  of 
philosophy.  And  do  not  believe  that 
ideas  represent  any  thing  but  themselves, 
and  that  it  is  by  virtue  ef  their  resemblance 
to  that  which  they  are  intended  to  repre- 
sent  that  we  trust  in  them  ;  ideas  represent 
nothing^-^bsolutely  nothing  but  themselves. 
It  is  a  false  inference  to  suppose  that  the 
invisible  represents  any  thing.  Ideas 
have  only  one  character,—  that  of  being 
intelligible.  I  will  add,  that  there  is  no- 
thing  inuUi^ble  but  ideas.  Ideas  are  not 
simple  words,  are  not  beings  {ces  ne  $ont 
pas  des  Stres)  ;  they  are  the  conceptions  of 
the  human  reason  ;  and  indeed  the  rigour 
of  analysis  forces  us  to  ascribe  them  to 
the  eternal  principle  of  the  human  reason 
..to  the  absolute  reason  ;  for  to  this  rea- 
son they  belone  ;  they  are  but,  as  it  were, 
lent  to  our  inferior  reason.  They  exist 
by  the  existence  of  mind.  They  are  no. 
thing  else  than  the  mode  of  being  (la  fnom 
nUre  d*itre)  of  the  eternal  reasout  viz., 
the  ideas  of  the  only  intelligence  to  whom 
they  can  appertain — the  life  of  the  abso' 
lute  intelligence.  Thus  our  intelligence, 
or  rather  the  intelligence  that  makes  its  ap* 
parition  in  us  (ou  plut6t  celle  qui  fait  son 
apparition  en  nous),  is  a  fragment  of  the 
unicertal  reason,  of  the  absolute,  infallible, 
etenutl  reason." 

Let  US  hear  now  M.  Cousin's  theory 
of  the  Trinity,  and  of  the  nature  of 
God:— 

"  That  which  constitutes,"  he  says, 
in  the  discourse  from  which  the  preced- 
ing extract  is  taken,  "  the  essence  of  our 
reason  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  eter- 
nal reason  :  that  is  to  say,  a  triplicity 
nhieh  resolves  itself  into  unity,  and  a  unity 


which  developes  itself  tn  triplicity.  The 
life  of  God  is  nothing  else  than  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  the  finite,  and  their  rela- 
tions,—than  the  movement  which  goes 
from  tuity  to  multiplicity,  and  returns 
from  multiplicity  to  unity.  The  unity  of 
this  triplicity  is  alone  real ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  this  unity  would  perish  en- 
tirely, if  deprived  of  any  one  of  the  three 
elements  which  are  essential  to  it.  Thej 
have,  all  of  them,  the  same  logical  value, 
and  constitute  the  indecompoMble  nnit^. 
What  is  this  unity  1  The  divine  intdli- 
gence  itself.  Behold  the  thrice  holy  God  ! 
My  theory  is  founded  on  Christianity. 

"  It  is  manifest  now,  gentlemen,  you 
see.  that  God  is  not  an  abstract  God,—. 
the  dead  God  of  the  scholastics  banished 
by  the  creation  to  the  throne  of  a  silent 
eternity  ;  not  an  absolute  existence, 
which  resembles  non-existence  itself,  but 
a  God  real  and  true,  at  the  same  time 
substance  and  cause,  always  substance, 
and  always  cause,  being  substance  only 
by  virtue  of  bein^  cause,  and  being  eauae 
only  by  virtue  of  being  substance, — that 
is  to  say,  being  absolute  cause  —  one 
and  many,  eternity  and  time,  space  aad 
number,  essence  and  life,  indivisibility 
and  totality,  beginning,  end,  middle,  at 
the  summit  of  all  being,  and  in  its  lowest 
manifestations,  infinite  and  finite,  triple 
infinite, —  that  is,  at  once  God,  nature, 
humanity.  For,  in  brief,  if  God  be  not 
all,  he  is  nothing  ;  if  he  is  absolutelj  in. 
divisible  in  himself,  he  is  inaccessible,  and 
consequently  incomprehensible ;  and  his 
incomprehensibility  is  to  us  his  destruc- 
tion. 

'*  God,  being  then  an  absolute  cause, 
must  produce.  Thus  the  creation  ceases 
to  be  unintelligible,  for  there  could  be 
no  more  God  without  the  world  than 
there  could  be  the  world  without  God. 
In  the  system  of  Spioosa  the  creat'on  is 
impossible ;  in  mine  it  is  necessary.** 

We  do  not  undertake,  we  must 
here  again  inform  our  readers,  to 
refute  M.  Cousin's  do<^trine9, — merely 
to  expose  them.  To  the  English 
reader,  we  belieye,  their  refutation 
wotild  be  superfluous ;  for  to  him,  no 
doubt,  they  appear  to  be  what  they 
are,  filmy  spider-webs  woven  in  the 
air  to  catch  poor  human  flies ;  in 
fact,  nothing  but  m^enious  and  elo- 

Siuent  gibb^h.  let  we  cannot  re- 
rain  from  setting  down  a  remark  or 
two  on  the  passages  we  haye  just 
transcribed. 

We  have  seen  how  M.  Cousin  ex- 
alts ideas ;  but  he  nowhere  through- 
out the  work  from  which  the  above 
extracts  are  taken  defines  what  he 
means  by  the  term.    He  speaks  of 
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ideas,  as  though  they  constitiited  the 
whole  intelk^al  luod  spiritual  be- 
iflg;  not  of  man  only,  Imt  of  Grod. 
fie  Bays  there  is  nothiDg  intelligible 
bat  ideas;  that  they  r^resent  no- 
thing, absolutely  notning,  but  them- 
flelves ;  and  that  they  are  the  life  of 
the  absolute  intelligence,  or  of  Him 
whom  the  Christian  would  call  the 
Almighty  God. 

Now  we  do  not  profess  to  appre- 
hend with  any  distinctness  what  M. 
Cottsm  means  by  the  word  ideas.  I^ 
however,  we  at  all  understand  him, 
he  uses  that  term  both  in  its  definite 
SDd  imdefimte  sense — ^interchangeably. 
In  any  definite  sense,  the  import  of 
the  word  must  have  a  precise  Umitt — 
for  a  definition  that  does  not  Umit 
the  signification  of  the  thing  signi- 
fied is  misnamed,  is  no  definition  at 
all.    But,  in  its  definite  sense,  lo- 

r'  *  OS  mean,  if  we  mistake  not,  by 
word  ideas  single  and  separate 
copoeptions   or   conclusions    of  the 
mind  which  are  perfectly  distinct  and 
cfeor,*  not   conclusions  as  combina- 
tions, as  forming  whole  subjects,  but 
eondusions  as  distinct  tcnitf, — their 
oaeneu  atid  completeness  in  themselves 
heing,  as  ideas,  their  essential  pro- 
perty.   In  the  indefinite  sense  of  the 
'woro,   on   the   other   hand,  every 
movement    of  the   mind   may   be 
called   an    idea ;    fancies,    feelings, 
thought,  reascm,  knowledge,    being 
all  made  up  of  ideas,  may  be  so 
learned.    Here  the  signification  of  the 
word  is  unlimited;  but  the  mental 
movements  of  the  idiot  and  the  mad- 
inan  are  in  this  sense  ideas  too,  as 
^^  as  those  of  the  profoundest  phi- 
losopher ;  so  that,  ifthere  be  nothing 
iiiteiBeibie,  it  is  ec[ually  true,  also, 
that  tnere  is  nothm^  unintelligible 
bat  ideas.    Li  their  ^finite  meaning 
ideas  are  either  self-evident,  or  they 
we  reached  by  analysis ;  in  their  in- 
^^te  meamng,  they  have  a  wide, 
loofie,  all  -  comprehending  significa- 
tion.   It  is  by  employing  the  term 
'vaguely,  almost  indiscriminately,  in 
^^  its  senses,  that  M.  Cousin  jug- 
gles admirably.     He  tells  us  that 
there  is  nothing  intelligible  but  ideas. 
Here,  then,  if  he  uses  the  term  in  its 
definite,  he  uses  it  likewise  in  its  in- 
definite sense;  for  he  describes,  in 
'^tt  description  of  ideas,  knowledge. 
At  the  same  time,  he  in  many  places 
{Repeatedly  assures  us,  that  it  is  only 
by  decos^MMOigr  our  knowledge  that 


we  ean  get  at  ideas.  Here  the  word 
is  employed  simply  in  its  definite 
sense.  Again,  he  uses  the  words 
thought  imd  ideas  as  though  tiiey 
were,  in  strictness,  convertibte  terms, 
which  they  are  not;  for  ideas  do  not 
necessarily  suppose  the  labour  of  co- 
gitation^ which  is  thought. 

On  the  whole,  we  Wieve  a  more 
perfect  specimen  of  hide' and' seeh 
rhetoric— for  we  cannot  call  M. 
Cousin's  rhapsody  reasoning — than 
the  above  passage  afifords,  is  nowhere 
to  be  found.  According  to  him,  man 
should  not  be  defined  a  reasoning 
creature,  but  an  idecdm  creature ; 
for,  in  his  pane^ric  of  ideas,  he  ex- 
alts them  mucn  above  reason.  M. 
Cousin  should  have  written  this  pa- 
negyric in  mongrel  Latin,  and  then 
it  would  have  mid  exactly  the  cha- 
racter of  those  senselessly  verbose 
incantations  with  which  swindling 
quacks  of  old  were  wont  to  impose 
unon  the  ignorant  He  should  have 
added,  also,  the  words  with  which 
these  charlatans  always  terminated 
their  jabbered  spells.  Capiat  qui  cu' 
pere potest,  and  bis  conjuration  would 
nave  been  complete. 

Seriously,  we  have  not  been  able 
to  satisfy  ourselves  that  M.  Cousin  is 
really  in  earnest,  and  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  his  own  doctrines.  It  has 
often  struck  us,  in  reading  his  philo- 
sophic works,  that  his  design  through- 
out tbem  all  has  been  merely  to 
amuse  himself  and  to  delude  his 
readers  by  a  dazzling  fence  of  words, 
—  by  a  display  or  logomachy,  in 
which  he  is  so  great  a  master,  tliat  he 
may  be  called  the  juggler  par  excel' 
lence, — the  great  Cagliostro  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Like  other 
UgeT'de'moU,  or  slight'O^'toords  men, 
he,  however,  despite  his  proficiency, 
often  performs  his  tricks  very  clum- 
sily. What,  for  instance,  can  be 
more  bungling  than  this?  He  says 
that  ideas  are  conceptions  of  the  human 
reason,  and  yet  lent  to  the  human 
reason ;  and,  in  another  part  of  the 
same  work,  *^  that  it  is  certain  that 
nothing  is  less  personal  to  us  than 
reason;  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
us"  (car  U  est  certain  que  rien  rCest 
mains  personel  que  la  raison,  et  micelle 
ne  nous  appatHent  pas).  Surely  he 
could  have  had  no  respect  for  his  au- 
dience or  the  public  when  he  uttered, 
and  deliberatfiy  wrote,  such  nonsense 
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We  cannot  forbear  to  add  a  word 
or  two  touching  M.  Ck>usin*s  doctrine 
of  the  Deity. 

God,  according  to  him,  is,  at  the 
same  time,  unity,  multiplicity,  and 
the  relations  between  tmity  and 
multiplicity ;  he  is  infinite,  finite,  and 
the  relations  between  infinite  and 
finite.  These  three  ideas  are  the 
modes  of  Grod  as  necessary  as  himself, 
having  the  same  value,  and  consti- 
tuting the  indecomposable  unity. 
But  God,  infinite,  finite,  and  the  re- 
lations between  infinite  and  finite,  is 
nought  to  our  understanding  but  a 
chaos  of  words,  out  of  which  we  can 
extract  no  distinct  meaning.  The 
distinction  between  the  finite  and  the 
relations  we  do  not  either  discern,  as 
it  appears  to  us  that  all  relations  are 
finite,  and  that  there  is  nothing  finite 
that  is  not  a  relation.  Again :  God 
infinite,  finite,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween infinite  and  finite,  must  be  the 
universe,  from  which  he  is  not  dis- 
tinguished ;  and  Grod  not  distinct 
from  the  universe  resembles  strongly 
the  denial  of  God  altogether.  Now 
M.  Cousin  has  told  us  that  the  incom- 
prehensibility of  God  is  to  us  his  de- 
struction ;  and  he  has  shewn  us  himself, 
in  the  very  passage  in  which  this  as- 
sertion occurs,  m  what  sense  this  diC' 
turn  of  his  is  undoubtedly  true. 

Further,  this  God  of  M.  Cousins 
must  strike  every  one  not  as  a  Being, 
but  as  an  abstraction  ofkunuui  thought; 
and  who  will  fall  down  and  worship 
an  abstraction  of  his  own  thought? 
Why,  man  must  feel  himself  as  a 
living  soul  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  this  idec'god,  which  he  has  himself 
formed;  for  nothing  more  than  an 
idea  can  he  make  of  it,  let  him  try  as 
he  will.  The  infinite,  the  finite,  and 
their  relations,  can  never  present 
themselves  to  his  mind  as  a  Being, 
The  slightest  effort  of  reflection  wul 
shew  him  that  they  are  mere  pro' 
perties.  Infinitude  is  a  property, 
finitude  is  a  property,  and  relations 
are  properties ;  but  what  is  the  sub- 
stance in  which  these  properties  in- 
here ?  Let  M.  Cousin  tell  us  that, 
and  we  will  tell  him  what  God  is. 
That  substance  is  the  incomprehensi- 
ble Grod,  the  I  AM  of  eternity.  His 
incomprehensibility  here  is  not  his 
destruction ;  for  his  existence  and  his 
incomprehensibility  are  one  and  the 
same  iderUic  conception  of  our  minds, 

M.  Cousin,  too,  represents  the  cre- 


ation as  necessary,  absolute,  infinite* 
But  the  ideas  of  creation  and  infini- 
tude are  contradictory.  An  infinite 
creature  could  not  be  a  creature,  and 
a  created  infinite  could  not  be  in- 
finite.^ 

We  see,  now,  that  eclecticism  in 
its  perfection  is  only  another  word 
for  pantheism. 

Alas,  for  the  aberrations  of  infi* 
delity  I  But  how  impossible  it  is  that 
it  should  not  for  ever  err  wider  and 
wider  from  truth.  If  the  Bible  be 
indeed  a  revelation  from  Almighty 
God,  those  who  do  not  take  it  for  the 
centre  of  and  gmde  to  all  moral  truth, 
must  go  wrong,  and  plunge  deeper 
and  deeper  into  labyrinths  of  error, 
in  proportion  to  their  ardour  to 
reach  true  conclusions.  And,  if  it  be 
not  a  revelation  from  God,  where  are 
we  ?  Why,  in  the  midst  of  eclec- 
ticism, mysticism,  ideolo^,  and  pan- 
theism; for  such  straimng  as  tnese 
terms  indicate  after  spiritual  verities 
would,  under  the  supposition  we  have 
made,  be  all  that  could  remain  to 
man  to  meet,  but  not  to  satisfy,  the 
most  imperative  demands  of  lus  spi- 
ritual nature.  And  from  these  fruit- 
less and  exhausting  strainings  his  fall 
into  the  unspeak{U)le  degradation  of 
idolatry  would  be  inevitable ;  for  un- 
biblical  spiritualism  and  idolatry  are 
counterparts  of  each  other.  Oh,  how 
strondy  do  these  wild  and  blind 
speculations  of  French  philosophers 
prove  the  necessity  of  revelation ;  and, 
by  proving  its  necessity,  how  con- 
vmcingly  do  they  furnish  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  its  truth  ! 

We  will  now  lay  before  our  read- 
ers, from  other  university  writers, 
a  few  extracts,  which  will  shew  how 
satisfactorily  these  great  doctors  ac- 
complish the  amalgamation,  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  of  all  religions 
out  of  which  their  new  philosophic 
religion  is  to  spring.  M.  Matter, 
an  inspector-general  of  the  university, 
^ves  us  very  plainly  to  understand, 
m  his  History  of,  Onasticism,  that  the 
religion  of  the  Jews  was  borrowed 
from  the  Egyptians  and  the  Persians : 
in  fact,  was  manufactured  out  of 
older  religions,  just  in  the  same  way 
that  the  French  philosophers  would 
manufacture  a  new  creed  now.  He 
makes  every  effort  to  shew  that  some 
of  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible 
were  contained,  vrith  some  slight  dif- 
ferences, in  the  ancient  superstitions 
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of  Uie  East,  with  a  view,  it  would 
seem,  to  demonstrate  the  superioritj 
of  these  superstitions  over  the  Bihle. 
The  passage  we  particularly  refer  to 
is  as  follows : — 

"  The  doctrine  of  Egypt  forms,  with 
iu  symbols,  a  science  so  ricb,  so  im- 
mense, that  it  is  also  impossible  to  give 
a  full  account  of  iL  The  Egyptian  sys- 
tem is  one  of  tbe  noblest  brancbes  of  tbe 
ancient  iheosopby  of  Asia,  two  other 
brancbes  of  wbicb  we  discern  in  tbe 
speculations  of  the  Hindoos  and  Persians. 
It  commended  itself  early  to  tbe  tbeoso- 
phiau  of  Gnitsticism,  whose  mission  and 
Ikoly  task  it  was  to  interfuse  with 
Cbristiaoity  all  ihat  was  profound  and 
precious  in  the  discoveries  of  older  times. 

♦  •  •  •«  The  god  of  the  Egyptians 
was  an  occult  and  hidden  deity.  He 
was  the  source  of  all  might.  He  united 
an  the  attributes  which  the  ancient  Ori- 
ental theosophy  had  discovered  in  tbe 
Supreme  Heing.  He  was  light,  for  he 
was  the  sun-god ;  he  was  inTariable  in 
tbe  midst  of  all  that  is  phenomenal  in  all 
worlds;  he  created  nothing,  but  all 
emanated  from  hiro.  When  the  moment 
of  creation  was  come,  this  being,  not 
having  the  power  to  operate  the  creation 
directly,  apoke  into  existence,  out  of 
bioiself,  the  logos^ti  female  being  named 
Keith,  who  became  the  divine  mother  of 
all  things.  She  was  not,  however,  a 
different  being  from  tbe  supreme ;  she 
was  merely  a  derelopement  of  the  God. 
head. 

•  •  •  **  Tbe  system  of  Zoroaster  is 
tbe  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  cele- 
brated of  all  those  which  the  Jews  met 
vitb  in  Asia.  God  is  there  quali6ed  as 
^m$  withput  bounds.  He  is  so  thoroughly 
cBveloped  in  bis  own  glory,  his  nature 
•ad  his  attributes  are  so  inaccessible,  that 
be  can  only  be  to  man  the  object  of  si- 
lent adorauon.  The  beginning  of  the 
creation  was  made  by  emanation.  Tbe 
fintf  emanation  of  tbe  Almighty  was  tbe 
primiiiTe  light,  and  from  this  light  there 
■prang  the  king  of  light,  Ormund.  By 
bis  word,  Ormund  created  the  world.  He 
it  its  presenrer  and  its  judge;  he  is  a 
beiag  holy  and  heavenly  ;  he  is  wisdom 
tad  knowledge.  I'bese  doctrines  offered 
«a*b>gie8  to  the  Jews,  and  led  them  to  the 
^mt  manifest  ond  palpable  imitations*  The 
I'barisees  ibence  derived  their  dogma  of 
(be  con«tant  conflict  between  good  and 
«v3.  Like  tbe  Persians,  they  attributed 
^1  and  the  fall  of  man  to  devils  and 
tbcir  chief;  and,  like  them,  they  ac. 
k>e»Iedged  that  the  good  had  the  special 
P^otectioo  of  the  angels  of  Jehovah, 
TWir  doctrine  on  this  subject  of  good 
"^  evil,  and  tbe  fidl.  was  much  richer 
te  thai  of  the  aacied  Scriptures,  and 


tbe  source  from  whence  the  Scriptures 
borrowed  it  is  too  evident  to  need  point* 
ing  out.  The  Jews,  whose  religious  in* 
stitutioni  present,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, so  many  remarkable  affinities  with 
those  of  Egypt,  must  have  bad  an  espe* 
cial  knowl^ge  of  the  creed  of  Zoroaster." 

M.  Edgar  Quinet  is  still  more 
dogmatic  and  confident  in  his  asser- 
tion than  M.  Matter : — 

"Revelation,"  he  says,  in  his  G^nie 
des  Religions,  '*  being  operated  only  by 
nature  {ne  ufaisant  que  par  Vorganede  la 
nature),  all  religions  spring  out  of  each 
other.  The  Hebrew  God  emanated  from 
more  ancient  forms  of  worship.  Christ- 
ianity is  n  fusion  of  creeds  from  the  East, 
from  Greece,  and  from  Rome.  Everj 
locality  of  nature,  every  epoch  of  time, 
having  its  peculiar  chaiacter,  represents 
the  divinity  under  its  peculiar  form.  From 
every  form  of  the  world  a  revelation 
arises.  Each  revelation  produces  a  so- 
ciety, and  every  reeiou  of  the  earth  its 
^od,  its  worship.  There  is  not  a  point 
in  space  or  time  that  does  not  figure  in 
tbe  constantly  increasing  revelation  of  the 
Al might V.  The  earth  veritably  gives 
birth  to  her  god  in  the  travail  of  ages." 

And  in  the  same  work  he  adds : — 

'*  The  power  of  transformation,  bav. 
ing  passed  from  matter  into  man  (la 
puissance  deja  transformation  auant  passte 
de  la  matitre  dans  I  homme),  is  preparing 
for  ua  a  new  religion,  which  will  illu- 
minate the  universe,  and  reatore  its  lost 
peace  to  the  world.  Asia  and  Europe 
have  had  their  day;  their  religions  h-<ive 
passed  away  :  but  America  is  still  new, 
and  it  is  to  her  that  is  reserved  the 
mission  of  giving  a  new  religion  to  man- 
kind, which  will  reconcile  the  ffeuius  of 
the  East  with  that  of  the  West'^ 

From  the  same  premises,  however, 
M.  Michelet  arrives  at  a  different 
conclusion.  In  his  Introduction  to 
Universal  History  he  says : — 

*'  Tbe  word  of  Sinai  was  the  result  of 
the  perfect  mixture  of  the  Oriental  races. 
I'he  word  of  Christianity  is  the  expansion 
of  the  Jewish  unity,  fecundated  by  the 
genius  of  Persia  and  of  Grecian  Egypt. 
But  the  reign  of  Christianity  is  well- 
nigh  over.  I'he  Social  word  {la  verbs 
sociale)  must  succeed  it,  and  it  is  to  the 
future  that  the  Social  word  belongs.  In 
the  country  where  the  most  perfect  mix- 
ture of  European  races  exists  under  the 
form  of  liberty  and  equality,  the  Social 
word  has  already  broken  out,  but  its 
revelation  is  successive.  It  is  to  bring 
heaven  down  upon  earth  (elle  doit  trans- 
porter le  ceil  sur  la  terre)^d  it  is  to 
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Fnnoe  thtt  it  appertaias  to  manifiMt  this 
nevr  revelation,  and  to  ezpUin  it," 

Again,  M.  Lerminier  thus  writes ; 
the  passage  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Cours  de  PhUosophie^  which  have 
been  republished  m  a  journal  called 
VAmi  de  la  Religion : — 

'*  Jadaitm  is  but  an  impotent  die- 
figarement  of  the  theocrscy  which  Moses 
endeavoured  to  transpUnt  from  Egypt, 
where  he  had  studiea  the  secrets  of  the 
aanctnary.  This  sublime  robber  not  onlj 
stole  from  the  E^ptiana  their  jewels, 
but  their  ideas  also." 

And,  further  on,  he  adds, — 

*'  Man  has  an  idea  of  the  absolute ; 
this  idea  produces  lore  ;  love,  desire  ;  and 
desire  awakens  the  imagination.  Idea, 
love,  desire,  imagination,  together,  gene- 
rate religion.  But  if  religion  is  the  su- 
preme effort  of  humanity,  it  is,  never- 
theless, subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
humanity.  Nothing,  however,  exists  on 
the  earth  out  of  the  limits  of  time  and 
space.  Nothing  can  move  within  these 
two  forms  that  does  not  bear  their  im- 
press,  and  is  not  circumscribed  b^  their 
boundariea.  Thus,  though  religion  be 
in  itself  an  idea  eternal  and  universal,  it 
has  no  eternal  or  catholic  symbol. 
Christianity,  then,  is  only  one  of  the 
transient  forms  which  the  religious  senti- 
ment has  adopted.  We  venerate  it  still, 
because  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things,  but 
we  can  recognise  in  it  no  other  merit." 

And,  in  his  panegyric  on  Pagan- 
ism, the  same  author  says, — 

«  The  merit  of  paganism  is,  that  it 
developed  the  energy  that  is  in  man. 
We  want,  at  present,  some  of  the  ancient 
Pagan  virtues  ;  and  in  the  reeatt  (re- 
fonU)  of  opiniona,  ideas,  and  morals,  Uaat 
is  prepanng,  the  true  aspects  of  our 
nature,  which  the  heathen  civilisation 
bad  drawn  out.  and  which  Christianity 
has  too  much  eclipsed,  will  reappear,  to 
contribute  to  the  elements  of  a  ntw  hu- 
manity  {reparaitront  pour  cantribuer  atue 
moments  d*uM  nouvelU  hvmanit^).  It  is, 
then,  unjust  to  represent  communities  as 
having  fallen  into  degradation  by  the 
empire  of  polytheism.  Christianity  has 
been  beneficial  to  humanity,  but  it  does 
not  constitute  humanity.  Before  its  birth 
the  world  lived.  It  did  not  commence, 
and  will  not  finiah  history." 

M.  Dameron,  in  his  essay  on  the 
history  of  philosophy,  expresses  the 
like  sentiments  on  a  difilerent  sub- 
ject:— 

"  Whether,"  he  says,  "  we  follow  the 
tradition  from  Adam  to  Jeaus  Chriat,  or 


^m  Jesua  Christ  to  owselves,  it  is  al* 
ways  but  one  thought  that  baa  beeo  ^ven 
to  the  worid.  Let  us  grant  that  there 
has  been  a  revelation  or  manifestation  of 
the  human  ideal  in  Adam,  and  in  Jeaus 
Christ.  We  will  not  dispute  the  point ; 
we  cede  it.  Still,  in  our  day,  can  truth, 
with  its  veils  and  images,  find  entrance 
into  minds  which  demand  rational  and 
evident  demonstration  1  Images,  and 
even  illusiona,  may  have  been  necessairy 
to  minda  that  could  only  be  affected  by 
figures  and  mysteries.  But  to  thoee 
in  whom  the  faculty  of  reflection  is  de- 
veloped and  exerciaed,  truth  nnust  be 
preaented  in  naked  luminousnesa  ;  its  own 
evidence  is  to  them  its  only  force." 

Once  more,  M.  Cousin : — 

"  Christianity,**  he  writes,  "  is,  no 
doubt,  the  cradle  of  modern  acience.  I 
have  myself  pointed  out  more  than  one 
truth  (that  of  the  Trinity,  for  instance^ 
hidden  under  the  veil  of  Christian  images. 
But  we  must  not  pretend  that  our  reason 
ahould  not  attempt  to  discover  new  reli- 
gious truths  UHdtr  another  form.  This 
would  be  to  oppose  the  necesaaiy  pro* 
grass  of  things." 

M.  Libri,  even  in  a  Elistory  of 
Mathematics,  cannot  forbear  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
Christianity : — 

"  As,"  he  says,  "  Rome  issued  from  a 
den  of  robbers,  so  it  was  bruited  through 
the  world  that  a  liberator  of  nations 
had  come  out  of  a  manger.  This  //e- 
braic  fact  produced  great  sensation,  and 
was  gradually  received.  It  was  only  ne- 
ceasary,  in  order  to  tbia  reaolt,  that  the 
foundera  of  Chriatianity  ahould  aaaociate, 
with  the  announcement  of  their  lowly 
deliverer,  the  ideas  and  the  hopes  which 
were  then  most  prevalent  in  the  world. 
The  time  for  a  great  political  revolution 
had  come;  such  revolution  had  beoome 
neceasary,  inevitable  ;  and,  if  the  doctrine 
of  Chriat  had  not  brought  it  to  paas, 
aome  other  event  would  have  done  ao. 
This  doctrine,  however,  the  travaU  &f 
humanity,  worked  itself  out  but  slowly, 
for  immense  provisions  are  necessary  to 
the  establishment  of  religions.  They 
alvjayt  encouuter  difficulties,  resistance, 
persecution  ;  and  these  conflicts  alwaya 
continue  till  the  strong  doctrine,  around 
which  the  ideas,  the  interests,  and  the 
new  wants  of  men,  group  themselves, 
conquers  the  feeble  doctrine  of  a  paat 
age,  which  is  left  behind  in  the  progreas 
of  human  aociety.  It  it  thu$  that  rtU' 
gions  are  fabricated,'* 

M.  Gratien  Amoult,  an  inspector 
and  professor  of  the  university,  tiie 
author  of  many  works  in  high  repute 
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m  Franee,  espedaUy  of  one  called 
Doctrines  Phuosophiquesy  from  whkh 
Uie  fcdlowing  extract  is  taken,  is  the 
last  witoess  we  shall  call  to  estahlish 
the  point  before  us : — 

"  Great,"  be  says,  "  as  Christian  so- 
cietj  may  be  granted  to  be,  it  is  not, 
nerertheless,  eitber  supernatural  or  pri- 
▼ilmd  in  the  order  of  bumauity.  By 
the  French  Rerolution  the  Word  will  be 
Biide  fleth,  and  will  dwell  among  us  (^ 
mrhe  $era  faiU  chair,  et  habitera  parmi 
now).  Then  there  will  be  an  illustrious 
triQiDpb  and  a  complete  developement  of 
tlie  principles  of  Christianity,  which  will 
be  recognised  as  identic  with  those  of 
the  reroiution  of  *89.  God  will  be  no 
longer  the  object  of  a  symbolic  worship, 
but  of  a  pure  worship  in  spirit  and  in 
tmdk" 

Let  ns  now  paose  for  a  moment, 
take  breath,  and  look  about  us,  that 
we  may  recover  a  little  from  the 
astonishment  these  amazing  an- 
Qooncements  have  thrown  us  into. 
And  let  us  endeavour,  too,  to  account 
for  the  fact,  that  Frenchmen,  grave, 
learned  doctors,  not  romance- writers 
or  poets,  should  entertain  such  pre- 
posterous yiews  as  these,  and  incul- 
cate them  throughout  all  the  schools 
of  France,  and  throughout  all  French 
society,  with  a  fervour,  an  assurance, 
and  an  undoubtingness,  that  seems  to 
spring  from  the  conviction  that  they 
are  themselves  apostles,  whose  divine 
misBion  it  is  to  accomplish  the  great 
moral  revolution  they  foretell.  A 
few  hints  on  this  subject  will  suffice 
to  explain  the  matter  to  our  readers. 

Frenchmen  appear  to  us,  then,  to 
use  thdr  minds,  m  the  treatment  of 
all  moral  subjects,  in  a  manner,  after 
an  order  of  proceeding,  j^redsely  the 
reverse  of  that  whicn  its  faculties 
suggest  to  all  other  men.  And  they 
treat  these  subjects  themselves  in  a 
Hke  manner ;  tney  invert  their  order, 
they  turn  them  upside  down  before 
tb^  will  look  at  them. 

For  instance,  virith  respect  to  our 
firrt  assertion, — 

Metaphysics  and  imagination 
bound  our  intelligence;  the  one  in 
Tta  depihsj  the  ouer  in  its  heights. 
We  may  profitably  make  excursions 
into  these  obscure  regions,  which  are 
obscure  from  the  very  excess  of  their 
himinousness ;  but  all  the  r^  ac- 
J^usitions  of  the  imderstanding  lie 
sdtaceeh  them.  The  intermediate  re- 
gion is  the  domain  of  experience,  and 


of  reason  too,  as  distuwiished,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  metaphysics,  and, 
on  the  other,  from  imagination.  Me- 
taphysics aim  at  the  (wstract,  the  ab- 
solute ;  imagination  soars  into  the  in- 
tensities of  the  indefinite ;  but  reason 
seeks  and  finds  the  realisation  of 
strong,  sure,  rehttive  truths.  Kow 
this  intermediate  around,  which  may 
be  called  Xht  only  habitable  track, 
the  veij  homestead  of  the  intellect, 
is  the  lunit,  all  our  mental  faculties 
tell  us,  wherein  should  b^^  and 
finish  sdl  our  inquiries  after  truth. 
The  French,  however,  are  always 
outward  bound  from  this  sphere  of 
real  practical  knowledge.  Despising 
relative  truths,  which  appear  to  them 
to  be  no  truths  at  all,  merely  make- 
shifts  for  truth,  they  seek  for  truth, 
by  the  aid  of  metaphysics,  in  its  ab- 
stract forms.  But  these  abstract 
forms,  they  soon  perceive,  do  not  re- 
present man.  They  add,  therefore, 
imagination  to  metaphysics,  and  these 
two  conjoined  have  so  much  vitality 
in  them,  that  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual life  of  an  intermediating  rea- 
son, of  careful  observation  and  ex- 
amination, and  of  the  lone-hoarded 
experience  of  ages,  looks  Rke  death 
in  the  comparison.  On  the  base, 
or  rather  baselessness,  consequently, 
of  the  mingled  abslrant  and  indefimte^ 
they  would  build  all  their  conclusions. 
The  extreme  tendencies  of  the  mind, 
which  lose  themselves  jointly  in  in- 
finitude, seem  to  them  to  point  the 
onl^  way  to  the  solutions  they  would 
amve  at. 

And  to  ardent,  aspiring  unbelievers 
in  revelation,  how  can  it  seem  other- 
wise ?  If  revelation  does  not  bring 
in  a  satisfactory  measure  these  so- 
lutions home  to  man,  and  teach  him 
to  wait  for  their  full  manifestations, 
man  vnU  go  after  them  at  all  hazards. 
But,  to  go  after  them,  he  must  dis- 
esteem  the  relative^  and  he  must 
plunge  into  the  abstract  and  indefinite. 
And  this,  we  see,  is  what  the  French 
philosophers  have  done.  Incredulity 
nas  driven  them  forth  from  out  the 
homestead  of  the  understanding. 
Their  minds  are  loose  upon  space, 
and  their  philosophv  is  thus,  na- 
turally and  inevitably,  such  as  we 
find  it ;  at  the  same  time,  subtle  and 
vague,  spiritualised  and  irreligious, 
giving  us  for  knowledge,  speculations, 
and  for  realities,  visions. 

Again,  we  say,  they  invert  the 
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order  of  their  Bubjecta,  they  turn 
them  upside  down  before  they  will 
look  at  them.  The  above  extracts 
exemphiy  strikingly  this  assertion. 

The  Mosaic  portions  of  the  He- 
brew Bible  received  merely  as  his- 
tory, or  as  the  most  ancient  book  in 
the  possession  of  mankind,  should 
certainly  take  the  precedence  of  the 
subsequent  traditional  and  obscure 
accounts  we  have  of  religious  rites 
and  doctrines,  that  seem  to  have  the 
same  source  as  those  instituted  by 
Moses.  But  the  French  philoso- 
phers, without  a  particle  of  evidence 
to  justify  them  in  so  doing,  give  pre- 
cedence over  the  Bible  to  every  an- 
cient superstition  that  looks  at  all 
like  an  abominable  nerversion  of  the 
biblical    creed.      They   see,    conse- 

Suently,  in  the  idolatries  of  Oriental 
eathenism  the  first  germs  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation,  instead  of  learn- 
ing from  the  Mosaic  record  how 
these  idolatries  themselves  might  be 
but  corruptions  of  a  primitive  reve- 
lation. By  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
they  turn  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  revelation  into 
the  most  decided  proof  of  its  false- 
hood. For  certainly,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  the  various  forms  of  pagan 
worship  had  their  remote  origin  in  a 
revelation  made  to  the  earliest  gene- 
ration of  men,  the  resemblances  of 
these  forms  to  the  religion  that  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  revelation,  and  tneir 
very  divergencies  from  it  also,  fur- 
nish a  strong  corroboration  of  its 
claims  to  divine  inspiration.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  this  religion  itself  be 
but  borrowed  from  the  old  Pagan 
superstitions  of  the  East,  we  must 
reject  it  as  truthless,  and  unworthy 
of  all  belief^  for  the  very  same  reasons 
that  we  reject  these  superstitions 
themselves.  And  this,  on  this  very 
ground,  is  what  the  philosophers  we 
speak  of  would  have  us  to  do.  They 
deny  that  the  old  Pagan  forms  of 
worship  have  any  biblical  origin, 
though  they  trace  m  them  many  re- 
semblances to  the  rites  of  Judaism ; 
and  they  affirm,  on  the  strength  of 
these  very  resemblances,  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Bible  is  derived  from 
paganism.  But,  if  this  be  not  to 
turn  their  subject,  and  history  itself, 
upside  down,  to  put  consequence  for 
cause,  and  cause  for  consequence,  we 
know  not  what  is. 
To  expose  the  falsehood  which  this 


inversion  of  the  fact  that  stood  plainly 
before  them  involves,  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation ;  for  it  ex- 
poses itself^  It  is  palpable.  Our  only 
difficulty  is  to  account  for  the  utter 
contempt  of  all  historic  testimony, 
which  me  adoption  of  this  falsehood, 
as  an  undoubted  truth,  as  a  funda- 
mental axiom,  as  the  base  of  a  pile  of 
reasonings  that  would  reach  the  sky, 
so  glaringly  manifests.  But  tlua 
difficulty,  on  a  little  reflection,  va- 
nishes away. 

For  what  are  facts,  what  is  his- 
tory, what  is  testimony  to  the  ideolo- 
gists ?  Nothing,  as  it  were,  but  inert 
matter  to  receive  from  them  life  and 
sense ;  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  potter. 
If  you  tell  them  that  history  is 
a^nst  them,  they  will  smile  on  you 
with  ineffable  pity.  History  is  to 
them  but  "the  letter  which  killeth," 
whilst  they  possess  the  spirit  of  the 
letter  which  giveth  life.  Till  they 
have  infused  into  history  its  true 
meanings,  it  is  regarded  by  them  as 
of  no  authority.  Its  use  is,  previously, 
merely  to  furnish  materials  for  their 
theories.  It  must  be  subservient,  as 
they  hold  it,  in  all  respects,  to  their 
interpretations.  And  as  to  the  idea 
that  they  should  receive  its  significa- 
tion from,  not  impart  it  to,  history, 
they  look  upon  such  a  notion  as 
antic[uated,  retrograde,  subversive  of 
all  liberty  of  thought,  and  altogether 
destructive  of  philosophy. 

Of  all  the  authors  we  have  above 
named,  M.  Jeoffroy  is  decidedly  the 
most  serious;  and  M.  Michelet  the 
most  erudite  and  imaginative.  And 
if  M.  Cousin^s  philosophy  had  been 
confined  to  such  men  as  these,  though 
we  should  still  hold  it  to  be  exceed- 
ingly pernicious,  it  could  not  have 
made  such  ravages  in  French  society 
as  it  has  made,  and  is  still  making. 
It  could  not  have  become  popular, 
for  M.  Jeoffroy  is  too  earnest  and 
}>ainful  a  writer  to  captivate  the  mul- 
titude; and  M.  Michelefs  imagina- 
tions, except  when  he  falls  into  the 
absurd,  are  by  far  too  abstruse  and 
enigmatic  to  present  any  distinct 
meaning  to  common  readers.  But 
inferior  expounders  have  made  the 
doctrines  so  painf\illy  uttered  by  M. 
Jeoffroy,  and  so  sybilletically  an- 
nounced by  M.  Michelet,  familiar  to 
all.  Thus,  these  writers,  who  mi^ht 
otherwise  have  been  comparatively  in- 
nocuous, have  become  |Hre-einineotly 
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dangerons.  We  feel,  therefore,  that 
we  shoTild  leave  oar  task  incomplete, 
(  that  we  should  fail  to  make  out  our 
cue  fully  a^inst  the  university,  if 
we  did  not  give  an  extract  from  that 
most  learned,  eloquent,  and  imagina- 
the  work,  which  M.  Michelet  has 
been  pleased  to  call  a  History  of 
France ;  and  one,  also,  from  M.  Jeof- 
froy*8  public  lectures,  which  have 
been  published  under  the  title  of 
Du  ProUhne  de  la  Destinie  Humaine. 
The  passage  we  are  now  about  to 
tnuttlate  from  M.  Michelet^s  history 
may  seem  to  our  readers  to  be  some- 
what wide  of  our  subject ;  but  it  is  for 
this  reason  we  choose  it,  as  it  will  shew 
that,  even  when  engaged  on  topics 
quite  apart  from  Christianity,  French 
writers,  of  the  class  to  which  M. 
Michelet  belongs,  cannot  yet  refrain 
from  allusions  to  biblical  events, 
which  exhibit  the  utmost  wantonness 
of  a  fantastic  incredulity  and  credulity 
mixed  together.  Incidental  allusions, 
too,  of  thb  kmd  often  furnish  better 
testimony,  as  to  the  spirit  that  actu- 
ates an  author,  than  more  direct  evi- 
dence; and  we  believe  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  page  or  two  of  a 
nfieethe  cast,  in  any  modem  French 
writings,  in  which  such  anti-Christian 
thoughts  as  follow  do  not  occur  in 
the  same  most  natural  and  matter- 
of-course  manner.  By  the  subjoined 
extract,  it  is  evident  tnat  Mahomed- 
tnion  and  the  Bible,  sun-worship  and 
the  Gospel,  have  all  about  the  same 
value,  and  all  contain  the  same  de- 
Kription  of  doctrines  in  the  judgment 
of  toe  historian. 

M.  Michelet  thus  writes  of  Maho- 
medanism: — 


"  Itlamism  i«  the  most  recent  of  Asiatic 
raUgioDs,  the  last,  the  impotent  effort  of 
the  East,  to  escape  from  the  weight  of 
Btterialism.  Persia,  with  ber  heroic 
oppoiition  of  the  kingdom  of  light  to  that 
of  darkness,  of  ber  Iran  to  her  Tnran, 
HiiBced  not.  Judea,  shut  up  as  she  was 
in  the  unity  of  her  abstract  God,  con- 
CBntered  and  indurated  in  herself,  sufficed 
Bot.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
^«ct  the  redemption  of  Asia.  What 
then  can  Mahomet  do,  who  merely  adopts 
the  Judaic  God,  draws  him  out  from 
*a)Oi^  the  one  people,  and  imposes  him 
on  all  1  Will  lamael  prove  more  povi  ei  • 
<ttl  than  his  brother  Israel?  Will  the 
Arabian  deaert  prove  more  fmitful  than 
Jndea and  Persia? 
*'  God  is  God-^bold  Ismaliam  !    It 


is  the  religion  of  nuit^.  Let  man  dis. 
appear ;  let  flesh  bide  itself;  no  images* 
no  art.  This  terrible  God  would  be  jea« 
lous  of  his  own  symbols.  He  wonld  be 
alone,  all  in  all,  with  man.  He  would 
by  himself  fill  and  satisfy  his  creature 
completely.  The  family  is  well-nigh 
abolished;  relationship,  the  tribe  also, 
all  these  old  bonds  of  Asiatic  society, 
cease  to  be.  Woman  is  hidden  in  the 
harem  ;  four  wives,  but  concubines  with- 
out number.  Few  are  the  ties  between 
brothers,  between  parents  and  children. 
1  be  name  of  Musulmnn  fills  the  place  of 
all  other  names.  Families  without  a 
common  appellation,  without  distinctive 
marks,  without  perpetuity,  seem  to  be 
new  families  ever^  generation.  Each 
individual  builds  his  own  house,  and  the 
house  dies  with  the  individual.  Man 
holds  neither  to  man  nor  to  the  earth. 
Isolated,  leaving  uo  trace  behind  them, 
generations  pass  away,  equal,  in  the  re- 
gard of  the  leveller  God,  who  will  have 
no  hierarchy ,  as  the  grains  of  sand  in  dust, 
heaps  that  sweep  over  the  desert.  This 
religion  is  really  Arabia  itself.  Thia 
God,  whom  Mahomet  stole  from  Moses, 
mi^ht  remain  abstract,  pure,  and  terrible 
on  the  Jewish  mountain,  or  in  the  Arabian 
desert.  But  see,  the  captains  of  the 
prophet  lead  him  victoriously  from  Bag. 
dad  to  Cordova,  from  Damascus  to  Surat. 
When  the  flashing  of  sabres  and  scimitars 
shall  no  longer  kindle  his  fierce  fire,  be 
will  humanize  himself.  I  tremble  for  his 
austerity  in  the  paradise  of  the  harem, 
among  the  solitary  roses,  and  sprayey 
fountains  of  the  Alhambra.  The  flesh, 
accursed  by  this  superb  religion,  obsti- 
nately reclaims  its  rights  ;  the  prosciibed 
materialism  returns,  under  another  form, 
and  avenges  itself  with  the  violence  of 
an  exile,  who  regains  his  inheritance. 
They  have  shut  up  woman  in  the  seraglio, 
these  abjurers  of  sensuality,  but  she  shuts 
them  up  with  her.  They  rejected  our 
Virgin,  and  they  have  been  fighting  with 
each  other,  for  a  thousand  years,  about 
their  Fatima.  They  have  rejected  the 
God-mau  and  the  doctrine  of  the  incar- 
nation, out  of  hatred  to  our  Christ,  and 
they  have  proclaimed  the  incarnation  of 
their  own  Ali." 

In  his  history  M.  Michelet  takes 
often  occasion  to  speak  of  Christ- 
ianity, hut  he  always  associates  it 
with  other  creeds,  and  sees  in  all  of 
them  the  same  species  of  idealising 
fanaticism,  and  nothing  else ;  for  in- 
stance, he  says, — 

**  In  the  mysterious  anarchy  of  tbe 
twelfth  century,  a  prodigious  sentiment, 
expressive  of  the  moral  power  and  gran- 
deur of  man,  broke  out.    The  Pelagians 
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made  ibis  bold  aimoancement,  '  Christ  is 
nothing  more  than  we  are ;  each  man  may 
become  divine  by  virtue,*  The  end,  too, 
they  declared  bad  come,  for  that  man 
himself  was  the  end ;  be  had  bat  to 
beliere  in  himself,  to  know  himself  to  be 
God.  Messiahs  sprung  up  in  all  quar- 
ters.  It  was  not  only  within  the  bounds 
of  Christianity,  but  in  Mabomedanism 
itself,  the  enemy  of  the  incarnation,  that 
man  deified  and  adored  himself.  The 
Fatamites  of  Egypt  gave  the  example, 
llie  chief  of  the  Apasins  declared  that 
he  was  the  Iman  so  long  expected  —  the 
incarnate  spirit  of  Ali.  In  Europe  a 
Messiah  appeared  at  Antwerp,  and  all 
the  populace  followed  him.  Another  in 
Brittany  seemed  to  resuscitate  the  ancient 
Gnosticism  of  Ireland.  Amaury  de 
Chartres,  and  bis  disciple  David  de  Dian, 
maintained  that  God  is  perpetually  in. 
camate  in  human  nature.  Such  is  the 
intoxication  and  pride  of  the  T  [du  Moi] 
on  its  first  awakening.  By  philosophy 
and  by  republicanism,  it  attacks  the  Not 
I  IN  on  Moi,  ue.  God]  under  three  forms.''^ 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
M.  Michelet^s  wridngs  wiU  not  be  at 
all  surprised  at  the  above  extracts. 
Open  any  of  his  works,  at  any  place^ 
and  passages  to  match  or  to  surpass 
those  we  have  just  cited  will  be 
found.  But  two  peculiarities  mark 
most  prominently  all  this  author's 
productions. 

Ist.  He  identifies  every  where 
creeds  with  the  countries  wherein 
they  are  professed.  The  soul  of  man, 
and  the  external  scenenr  which  sur- 
rounds him,  seem  to  him  to  be  but 
images  of  each  other.  He  finds  all 
manner  of  fanciflil  resemblances  be- 
tween the  two.  The  really  powerful 
influence  of  climate,  and  of  geographi- 
cal position,  all,  of  course,  admit. 
But  M.  Michelet  appears  to  attribute 
to  country  some  mysterious  and 
mystical  influence  more  potent  still. 
He  writes  as  though  he  seriously  be- 
lieved that  every  separate  region  of 
the   earth    had  a  distant    spiritual 

Ejwer,  or  God,  presiding  over  it. 
ut,  though  this  fancy  is  surely  an 
excellent  one  in  poetry,  it  really 
shocks  and  revolts  one  when  set  down 
as  a  grave  observation  in  the  narra- 
tive of  the  historian,  or  the  reason- 
ing of  the  philosopher.  2d.  This 
writer,  whilst  he  passes  over  many, 
we  might  almost  say,  most  of  the 
leading  events  of  history,  as  of  no 
importance,  freauently  presents  us 
with  iacts  that  he  has  brought  out 


of  their  dusty  obscurity,  and  that  are 
utterly  worthless,  as  havi^  the  most 
profoimd  insignificance.  We  have  an 
example  of  tms  in  the  above  extract, 
in  his  mention  of  the  mad  fimatics  of 
Antwerp  and  Brittany,  wha  gave 
themselves  out  as  Messiahs,  and  whose 
apparitions  he  represents  as  indicat- 
ing strikingly  the  mental  travail  of 
the  world  at  that  time. 

We  must  now  give,  the  passage 
we  have  promised  from  M.  Jeoffiroy: 

"  It  is  now  many  years,"  he  gays,  in 
the  work  we  have  already  named,  **  that 
a  great  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe 
between  the  human  reason,  on  one  siae, 
and  the  imperfections  of  a  solution  that 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  governed  that 
part  of  the  world,  on  the  other.  What 
will  be  the  future  solution  t  I  know  not. 
Will  it  be  religious  or  pbilosopbicl 
Perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  foresee. 
KecoUecc,  gentlemen,  that,  by  virtue  of 
the  definition  we  have  given,  that  which 
distinguishes  the  religious  solution  is, 
that  it  derives  its  authority  from  beaven, 
and  is  enveloped  in  forms,  more  or  leas 
symbolic.  Well,  I  ask  you,  do  you  be- 
lieve that,  at  the  actual  epoch,  a  solution 
can  be  presented  to  the  acceptation  of 
the  masses  on  this  title,  vis.  that  it  bas 
been  revealed  1  Do  you  think  that  tbej 
have  any  taste  for  a  doctrine  shrouded  in 
figures  1  For  my  part,  gentlemen,  I  am 
strongly  inclined  to  answer  this  question 
by  a  negative.  I  speak  according  to  my 
conviction.  There  remains,  then,  in  my 
opinion,  but  one  mode  of  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  our  menaced  society,  but  one 
only  mode, — it  is  that  of  agitating  philo- 
sophically those  formidable  problems  to 
which  a  solution  must  necessarily  be 
found  ;  it  is  that  of  sincerelv  searcuing, 
by  the  rigorous  processes  of  science,  a 
solution  rigorous  also,  which  may  be  able 
to  bear  the  severe  scrutiny  of  that  reason 
into  whose  hands  civilisation  has  trans, 
ferred  the  sceptre  of  authority.  In  anb- 
stance  this  is  all  that  has  bc«n  aimed  at 
by  those  who,  with  benc^voleut  intentions 
towards  the  masses,  envelope  the  new 
essays  [St.  Simonianism]  they  propose 
in  religious  vails.  For,  if  enlightened 
minds  can  believe  in  the  unity  of  such 
an  envelopement,  it  is  out  of  their  power 
to  see  nothing  in  it  but  a  figure.  Now, 
then,  gentlemen,  yon  know  the  motives 
which,  at  a  period  and  in  a  conntry  like 
this,  have  induced  me  to  state,  in  all  its 
breadth,  the  problem  of  the  human  des- 
tiny, and  to  approach  the  subject  with 
the  strong  and  holy  arm  of  science.  I 
promise  you  neither  complete  solutions, 
nor  incontestible  solutions.  1  am  but  a 
simple  workman  in  the  immense  task  I 
have  traced  out.    After  fifteen  years  of 
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£sqaietiog  meditmtionB  on  the  enigma  of 
the  bttmaa  destiny,  I  bare  arrived  at 
i  cooTictions  on  many  points,  and  on 
nuooed  doubts  on  others.  I'bese  con- 
Tictioos  and  these  doubts,  with  the  argu- 
BNOU  that  have  led  to  them,  I  will  now 
by  before  you ;  and  happy  shall  I  be  if 
By  incipUnt  $olutions  {totuliom  £hauch^es) 
iMmld  serve  one  day  as  materials  to  con. 
Rnict  an  edifice  of  truth." 

And  80  the  inference  is,  the  pro- 
Uem  of  the  hunum  destiny,  not  beins 
explained,  has  only  been  rendered 
still  more  enigmatic  b;^  Christianity. 
The  solutions  Christianity  offers  must 
be  regarded,  in  the  light  of  M.  Jeof- 
froy's  remarks,  but  as  additional 
enignias,  ^hinx*s  riddles.  And  that 
they  did  darken  and  perplex  all  this 
writer's  views  (their  divine  ori^n 
being  rejected)  in  the  most  distresnul 
and  pitiahle  manner,  not  only  do  his 
wiiungs  shew,  but  he  has  avowed  as 
much  distinctly,  in  words  so  forcible 
and  80  strikinfflv  descriptive  of  the 
state  of  mind  oftninking  unbelievers, 
that  we  will  give  these  words  in  the 
French,  without  comment,  that  they 
vmy  lose  nothing  of  their  melancholy 
ibite  by  translation,  or  by  any  com- 
ments we  could  subjoin : — 

"  La  dioiidU"  he  writes  in  a  work 
pabKshed  since  his  death,  *'  du  Chrift» 
iammi  unt  fois  wise  in  doute  H  met  yeux, 
ji  mt  mUn  qu*au  fond  d€  moirmSme,  il 
■'y  noit  plut  rien  qui  fut  debout  que  tout 
Cf  f M J  cw>u  eru,  tur  moi-^imt,  tur  Dieu, 
t»  SMI  dttitn^  dans  vie,  *t  dans  Vautre, 
jt  m  la  crovoia  plus,  De  tons  c6t6tt  H 
a'y  cepil  quume  vasta  Mgme  qui  niatt* 
nronmiU** 

We  have  seen  now  very  sufficiently 
the  species  of  infidelity  which  cha- 
racterises the  present  philosophy  of 
Franoe.  When  this  philosophy  first 
tppeared,  or  rather — for  it  is  as  old 
M  Gnosticism  —  when  it  was  last  re- 
niscitat^  in  that  country,  its  real 
nature  was  not  recc^ised.  Because 
it  had  much  religious  aspiration  or 
^Rritaalism  in  it,  it  was  thought  to 
w  friendly  to  Christianity,  and  many 
boped  it  would  find  its  rest  in  the 
Christian  faith.  But  M.  Villemain, 
in  endeavouring  to  accoimt  for  the 
origin  of  religious  creeds,  has  de- 
scribed this  sort  of  spiritualism,  which 
lie  represents  as  their  common  source, 
tod  shewn  how  mistaken  the  hope 
erewhile  entertained  was : — 


-/*  ht  says,  in  his  Nbt*- 


veauM  Melanges,  "  is  bom  cfdttpair  and 
disgust.  It  is  then,  when  social  hfe  offers 
nothing  great  to  the  mind,  that  the  ardour 
of  genius,  the  privilege  of  the  few,  carries 
these  gifted  few  away,  and  plunges  them 
into  mystic  speculations.  They  are  en- 
thusiasts of  the  Unknown,  because  they 
find  no  worthy  occupation  on  the  earth ; 
and  their  souls,  incapable  of  inaction, 
take  the  infinite  for  their  career." 

Now  we  will  venture  to  assert,  in 
direct  contradiction  to  this  eminent 
writer,  that  to  the  reli^on  of  the 
Bible,  at  least,  this  species  of  spiri- 
tualism is  utterly  repugnant.  The 
grand  master  of  the  university  has 
bad  evidently  nresent  to  his  mind, 
whilst  writing  tne  passage  just  cited, 
not  Moses,  not  Jesus  Christ,  not  the 
apostles,  not  Luther  or  Calvin,  hut 
tne  perturhed  and  tormented  spirits 
of  his  own  day  and  of  his  own  nation. 
The  founders  of  the  Judaic  creed, 
and  the  founders  and  reformers  of 
Christianity,  regarding  them  all 
equally  for  the  moment  as  uninspired 
men,  were  remarkable,  without  ex- 
ception, for  their  simplicity,  ringle- 
ness,  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  and 
for  the  serene  undoubtingness  of  their 
minds.  Far  from  being  all  abroad 
in  spectdaihtu,  they  were  all  men,  as 
it  were,  but  of  one  tdea,  occupied 
exclusively  in  the  pursuit  of  one 
definite  object  M.  Villemain's  de- 
scription goes  ¥ade  away  from  them, 
his  despair  and  disgust  belong  to 
heings  altogether  of  another  stamp. 
These  sad  cnaracteristics  mark,  how- 
ever, on  their  very  foreheads,  those 
who  have  cast  away  every  positive 
creed,  and,  hy  the  very  fact  of  being 
creedless,  are  launched  into  a  spiri- 
tualism that  knows  no  hounds.  This 
state  of  mind  \s  the  most  adverse 
po£»ible  to  the  reception  of  Christ- 
ianity, much  more  so  to  its  generation. 

We  find,  indeed,  that  the  earliest 
pagan  opposers  of  the  Grospel  were 
the  Platonists,  the  Epicureans,  and 
^le  other  mystical  spiritualisers  of 
the  schools  of  Greece,  and  that  the 
first  corruptions  of  the  Gospel,  which 
led  so  rapidly  to  idolatry,  arose  also 
from  the  idealising  glosses  which  these 
sophists,  then  caUed  Gnostics  and 
Christians  by  denomination,  put  upon 
it.  By  their  unbelieving  interpreta- 
tions Christianity  came  to  be  r^arded 
in  the  schools,  as  early  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  some- 
what m  the  same  hght  as  that  in 
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which  it  is  now  r^;arded  by  French 
philosophers. 

We  nave  taken  leave,  therefore, 
to  give  its  true  application  to  the 
above  extract.    We  apply  it  to  these 

Ehilosophers,  not  to  the  founders,  as 
1.  Villemain  does,  but  to  the  con- 
fusers  of  all  religions.  The  passaffe 
faithfully  portrays  them,  and  could 
only  have  been  written  when  this 
description  of  men  stood  vividly  be- 
fore the  mind  of  the  writer. 

We  may  as  well  in  conclusion 
shew  the  resemblance  between  these 
modem  French  philosophers  and  the 
ancient  Gnostics  to  whom  we  have 
just  alluded.  M.  Matter,  in  his 
History  of  Onosticisni,  furnishes  us 
the  means  of  doing  this  with  the 
utmost  ease.  For  we  will  leave  our 
readers  to  judge  whether  the  follow- 
ing observations,  which  that  historian 
applies  to  the  Gnostics,  do  not,  mw 
tato  nomine^  faithfully  describe  him- 
self and  the  whole  fraternity  of  au- 
thors to  whom  he  belongs.  We 
would  not,  however,  associate  their 
names  with  that  of  Simon  Magus, 
though,  if  that  foul  impostor  were 
indeed  such  a  man  as  M.  Matter  re- 
presents him,  their  names  will  bear 
the  association  without  irjury : — 

"  Simon  Magus/'  writes  the  inspec- 
tor-general,  **  was  the  first  founder  of 
Gnosticism .  He  was  not,  as  he  has  been 
represented,  a  political  impostor ;  hew  as 
a  philosophic  enthusiast.  With  the 
spirit  of  syncretism  that  characterised  the 
epoch  in  which  he  lived,  he  attached 
himself  to  certain  Christian  ideas,  whilst 
he  remained  out  of  the  pale  of  the  society 
which  professed  them.  Accustomed  to 
find  truths  every  where  and  truth  no. 
where,  those  truths  which  he  perceived 
in  the  apostles*  instructions  excited  in 
bis  credulous  mind  a  fermentation,  which 
issued  In  the  adoption  of  some  of  them 
into  his  own  system." 

And  again: — 

"  Barderanes,  the  founder  of  the  second 
Gnostic  school,  bad  been  educated  in 
Christian  ideas,  to  which  he  gave  a  pre. 
ference;  but  be  soon  added  to  them  all 
those  of  the  surrounding  schools  of  phi- 
losophy.  Though  by  temper  a  dialec- 
tician, bis  works  are  nevertheless  highly 
poetical.  Gnosticism  is,  indeed,  in  itself 
the  ricbeat  poetry.  Jt  charms  especially 
by  the  brilliant  images  under  which  its 
mysticism  is  hidden." 

And,  speaking  of  another  Gnostic 
doctor,  M.  Matter  writes, — 


"  Carpocratns    followed    Valentiiiaa, 

His  philosophy,  though  strictly  corvnopo- 
lite,  contains  doctrines  more  distinct  and 
positive  than  those  of  any  other  schools. 
It  not  only  opposed  the  imperfect  law^s  of 
Mosaism,  but  it  prescribed  all  pmrticalar 
laws;    it  acknowledged  bat   one      law. 
that  of  nature.     This    philosophy    has 
sometimes    been    distinffuished    hy    the 
epithet  eclectic,  and  ments,  in  some   re* 
spects,  the  designation.      It   combined 
certain  ideas  of  Platonism  with  certain 
opinions  of  Christianity.     Carpocratus, 
born  in  the  learned  Alexandria,  brought 
up  in  the  Christian  faith,  the    con  tem- 
porary   of   Basilidus,    and    Valentinns, 
and  of  all  the  most  celebrated  chiefs   of 
the  Gnostic  schools,  could  hardly  fail  to 
be    somewbttt   eclectic.      He  uaited     to 
Christianity,  to  which  he  desired  to  give 
the  greatest  simplicity  (! !)» the  opinicMis 
of  the  East,  such  as  the  West  hid  made 
them,   with   those  of  the   West    itself. 
The  Carpocratians  venerated  the  inuig^s 
of  Zoroaster,  of  Plato,  of  Aristotle,  and 
of  Jesus  Christ,  as  they  did  that  of  their 
own  founder.     They  thus  manifested  the 
largeness  and  liberality  of  their  views, 
and  of  their  mode  of  ministering  to  the 
great  cause  of  truth." 

The  following  eulogy  of  Gnosticism, 
from  the  same  pen,  one  would  think 
was  intended  for  covert  eulogy  of 
eclecticism  itself: — 

"Gnosticism  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
original  system  which  ancient  times  have 
produced  j  it  is,  at  least,  the  richest.  It 
differs  in  its  form  and  in  its  prominent 
ideas  from  every  other  doctrine,  precisely 
because  it  arose  out  ofa  want  which  it 
alone  could  satisfy.  It  originated  in  the 
spiritual  ambition  of  the  gifted  few   to 

fass  the  bounds  of  the  world  of  sense, 
t  avoided,  on  the  one  hand,  all  that  was 
anti-philosophio  in  mythology  ;  and,  on 
the  other,  idl  that  was  anti-dogmatic  in 
philosophy.  It  adopted  some  of  the 
tenets  of  Christianity,  and  strove  to  form 
a  system  which  should  embrace  com. 
pletely,  on  all  sides,  the  human  intelli- 
gence. The  height  from  which  Gnosti- 
cism contemplated  all  things  forbade 
reasonings.  By  contemplation,  by  imu 
diations,  by  intuitions,  it  saw  and  dis- 
covered all  its  truths.  Its  language  it 
full  of  images,  and  its  doctrines  are  al. 
most  all  allegories.  No  difficulty  could 
stop  it.  It  despised  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy much  more  than  it  was  disdained 
by  it.  Originally,  and  at  many  epochs 
of  its  existence,  it  assumed  the  mission 
of  reconciiiating  parties,  and  operating 
a  fusion  of  doctrines  by  a  magnificent 
syncretism;  but  it  was  not  able  to  accom- 
plish this  noble  task."^QQQ[^ 
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Here  we  might  stop,  but  a  remark 
or  two  more  we  must  allow  our- 
sdres. 

It  18  the  clergy  of  Borne— eren  the 
most  pernicious  and  obnoxious  branch 
of  that  dei^,  the  Jesuits — who  are 
the  first  to  expose  the  systematic  in- 
fidelity of  university  education  in 
France.  How  is  this  P  Whence  have 
this  body  derived  their  courage  to 
attack,  so  boldljr  in  front,*  the  infidel 
DOwer  under  which  they  have  quailed 
for  more  than  the  last  half  century  ? 
Do  they  perceive  in  the  present  phase 
of  Frencn  infidelity  a  sure  sira  of 
letuming  influence  to  themsdves? 
Doubtless  they  do. 

Infidelity,  when  it  is  young  and  is 
an  assailant,  is  strong ;  but  when  it 
veers  and  wavers,  when  it  turns  from 
denial  to  speculation,  its  virtue  has 
gone  out  or  it  Any  superstition  will 
then  be  found,  after  a  short  time, 
to  be,  with  reference  to  the  great 
masses  of  mankind,  more  than  a 
match  for  it.  Superstition  has  at 
least  repose  in  it ;  and  we  will  venture 
without  hesitation  to  assert,  though 
the  assertion  be  a  bold  one,  that  it  is 
mtfre  satisfying  to  the  great  spiritual 
wmt  of  numan  nature  than  wild, 
vague,  limitless  inqiiiries,  which  cease 
not,  which  cannot  cease,  which  have 
no  object  but  to  find  an  object,  as  it 
were  in  infinitude,  can  possibly  be. 
Were  either  paganism  or  Mahome- 
daniam  the  established  worship  of 
France  at  this  moment,  we  doubt  not 
that  the  present  infidel  spirit  of  that 
eoontry  would  soon  bring  either  of 
these  creeds  into  great  comparative 
honour  and  veneration  with  the  mul- 
titude ;  much  more  must  it  have  this 
effect  with  respect  to  Catholicism, 
which  contains  within  it  many  of  the 
most  essential  truths  of  Christianity. 

And  it  has  already,  to  a  verv  great 
extent,  produced  this  result.  Tbe  doc- 
trines of  Messieurs  Cousin  and  Jeoff- 
Toy  gave  birth  to  St.  Simonianism ; 
the  (Ssciples  of  these  professors  were 
the  first  St  Simonians ;  but  the  St. 
Simonians  have  become,  almost  to  a 
man,  devoted  and  bigoted  Roman 
Cathohca,  and  the  lectures  of  the  pro- 
Uason  of  the  university  are  driving 


every  day  numbers  of  young  students 
back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church 
they  had  before  abandoned. 

Komanism,  nevertheless,  it  is  plain, 
cannot  hold  and  occupy  m«n£L  What- 
ever partial  retummgs  there  may 
be  towards  it  among;  the  educateo, 
all  the  active  intellect  of  France 
must,  it  would  appear,  be  yet  for  a 
long  time  voyagmg  in  the  void  of 
speculative  doctrines.  But,  till  in- 
tellect has  a  firm  centre  in  positive 
religion,  it  will  be  ever  (for  man 
cannot  suppress,  though  he  ma^ 
pervert  the  strongest  tendency  of  his 
Deing^  seeking  its  religious  centre 
elsewoere,  where  it  is  not  to  be  found 
— in  politics  I 

Thus  we  find  that  intellectual 
Frenchmen  really  see  in  society,  in 
the  condition  of  man  upon  the  earth, 
the  sole  proper  sphere  of  their  re- 
li^ous  views.  They  would  make 
religion  merely  social  and  terrestrial, 
for  they  assume  that  it  is  nought  but 
a  developement  of  humanity,  varying 
and  increasing  throughout  all  the 
ages  of  the  world.  But  though  re- 
l^on  should  potently  influence,  it 
cannot,  whether  true  or  false,  be  con- 
tained and  included  within  society. 
It  asserts,  under  the  attempted  re- 
striction, its  sup^or  nature  and  aim ; 
it  bursts  through  the  bounds  assigned 
it^  and  explodes  in  revolution.  It 
says  to  society,  God  I  know,  and 
eternity  I  know,  but  who  are  you  ? 
and  it  rends  it  to  pieces. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  peril  that 
is  impending  over  France.  There  is 
the  very  hcArt,  the  hot-bed  of  revo- 
tion  in  her  infidelity,  and  in  the 
education  her  rising  generation  is 
now  receiving.  By  this  education  the 
rdigious  nature  of  man  is  turned,  as 
it  were,  by  a  fiend  against  himself  to 
consume  him  I — InJideUy-reU^ious^ 
revolutionary  principles !  Of  all  the 
scourges  that  can  afflict  mankind, 
this,  perhaps,  is  the  severest;  and 
this  is  the  scourj^  the  French  uni- 
versity is  industriously  and  zealously 
knotting  and  steeping  in  all  venom- 
ous juices  for  the  future  benefit  of 
their  own  country,  and  probably  of 
Europe  at  large. 


*  The  jMQits  have  latdy  published  a  fierce  attack  on  the  uoiTersity  in  a  volame 
entitled  U  MmopeU  Umvertitaire.  Thit  work  has  attracted  so  much  notice,  that  it 
hm  been  nplaed  to  by  Mesara.  Miohelet  and  Quinet,  who  are  both  leotoitrs  of  the 
coB^  of  Franca.  Digitized  by  GoOQle 
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FANNY  ELSSLER  AT  PARIS. 


Parit,  February  1841. 
SiNCB  I  wrote  you  last,  my  dear 
Mina,  I  have  received  very  sad  in- 
telligence from  New  York.  The 
worthy  gentleman  of  whom  I  spoke 
BO  gaily  a  couple  of  months  back,  the 
American  lessee,  Mr.  Price,  is  no 
more !  It  is  mournfully  strange  that 
the  letter  he  wrote,  giving  me  carte 
blanche,  and  urging  my  coming  so 
strenuously,  was  the  fast  he  ever 
penned.  He  fell  ill  immediately,  and 
with  an  obstinacy,  that  I  learn  cha- 
racterised him,  refused  all  medical 
advice.  The  third  or  fourth  day 
from  the  beginning  of  the  attack  lie 
desired  to  be  conducted  to  the  window. 
Looking  out  on  the  cold  and  wintry 
streets,  ne  observed,  "  What  a  dark 
and  gloomy  scene  is  thisl'*  sighed, 
and  sat  down  in  a  chair,  with  his 
eyes  still  bent  upon  the  heavy  clouds 
floating  above,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  his  attendant  anproached  him, 
and  found  him  dead!  This  event 
has  depressed  me  a  good  deal,  for 
though  1  knew,  of  course,  little  of 
the  deceased  gentleman,  yet  I  had  an- 
ticipated long  and  intimate  profes- 
sional relations  with  him.  I  ex- 
pected to  commence  my  theatrical 
career  in  America,  under  his  auspices, 
and  I  depended  much  on  his  ^reat 
experience  and  known  ability, 
to  carry  me  safely  and  success- 
fully through  the  trying  ordeal 
that  awaits  me.  After  my  first  emo- 
tions of  painful  surprise,  I  thought, 
naturally,  what  effect  this  would  have 
on  my  affairs.  I  considered  myself 
free  again,  for  my  contract  was  made 
with  nim  alone.  His  unfortunate 
death  relieved  me,  then,  of  all  im- 
perative obligation,  and  I  determined 
almost  instantly  to  abandon  going; 
for,  the  nearer  I  approach  this  great 
event  of  my  life,  the  stronger  become 
my  apprehensions,  and  the  deeper  my 
anxiety  to  retreat  from  its  accom- 
plishment. But  I  fear  this  is  now 
?[uite  out  of  the  question.  Letters 
rom  the  survivinff  manager  and  as- 
MociS  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  have  reached 
me,  begging  me  not  to  disappomt  the 
hopes  generally  entertained  of  my 
coming,  and  tliat  my  refusing  to  do 
so  would  involve  him  in  serious  loss, 
as  other  engagements  had  b^n  n^- 


lected,  in  the  certainty  of  my  filling^ 
up  the  time.  This  decides  me  to  go 
on ;  besides,  I  have  made  much  pre- 
piration,  and  I  am  aware  that  the 
Opera  here  suspects  me  of  employing 
this  ruse  for  certain  motives  tney  at- 
tribute to  me ;  this  alone  would  drive 
me  on.  I  have  been  very  busy  these 
few  days  back  in  getting  up  my  fare- 
well benefit  These  are  usually  grand 
occasions,  and  I  felt  especially  soli- 
citous that  this  parting  festivity 
should  not  fall  short  in  attraction  or 
numbers  to  preceding  triumphs.  I 
have  been  making  the  tour  of  all  the 
c^lSbritis  du  th^dtrey  to  ask  their  use- 
ful and  flattering  support,  and  it  has 
been  granted  me  with  cheerful  una- 
nimity. It  is  customary,  perhaps 
you  know,  for  one  artist  to  tend  an- 
other his  talent  on  these  occasions, 
requiring  the  same  service  in  return 
when  the  opportunity  may  arise.  It 
is  for  each  one  to  judge  for  himself 
whether  the  exchange  be  equal  or 
not.  There  are  some  who  demand 
payment,  and  they  are  right  I  have 
secured,  fortunately,  the  artistes  de 
rOp^ra  Italien  et  au  Theatre  Fran-- 
^ais.  Of  course  I  have  all  the  aid 
the  Academic  can  afford,  for  which 
they  expect  a  good  round  return  of 
the  receipts.  My  proeramme  will 
carry  me  much  beyond  the  legal  hour 
of  midnight,  and  I  must  be  resigned 
to  the  deduction  of  the  fine.  I  shall 
}>ay  it  the  more  readily  since  its  des- 
tination is  agood  one.  I  will  announce 
you  the  result.  I  have  had  several 
friendly  visits  froni  my  worthy  di" 
rectetiTy  "M.,  Duponchel.  He  seems 
uneasy  and  dissatisfied  at  my  goinff, 
but  is  yet  unwilling  to  exercise  his 
undoubted  prerogative.  He  has  the 
right  to  buy  my  three  months  of  li- 
berty, but  he  fearji,  perhaps,  it  would 
cost  him  dear.  He  conceives  I  set  a 
high  value  upon  it  What  woman 
does  not  ?  He  talks  of  quitting  the 
direction.  I  am  not  astonished  at 
this,  but  every  artiste  of  the  esta- 
blishment will  truly  regret  it.  I 
think  his  temper  much  too  docile 
and  mild  for  a  position  requiriDg 
great  firmness  ana  energy  of  cnarac- 
ter.  In  our  departmenthb  ability  is 
manifest,  and  most  useful.  In  all 
matters  of  ornamental  composition, 
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in  tiie  inTcntion  of  costnine,  the  de- 
eormtion  of  tbe  scene,  and  in  all  the 
endle»  vanety  of  decorative  detail 
that  fidls  ¥rithin  his  province  and 
duty,  his  fiuiltless  taste  pursues  its 
elegant  way,  breathing  beauty  and 
attractiveness  upon  every  object  it 
tooehes.    fiat  this  is  only  one  and  a 
snbordinate  branch  of  his  arduous 
work,  and  his  task  is  the  more  diffi- 
colt,  as  he  has  come  after  one  who 
performed  his  part    so   admirably. 
It  is  doabtfdl  whether  the  Opera  ever 
floariahed  more  brilliantly,  or  was 
ever     conducted     with    such    skill 
and  Tigoor,  as  during  the  rigime  of 
M.  Veron.    In  him  was  mixed  up 
every  element  necessary  to  constitute 
a  iiMCtssfid  diredeur : — great  literary 
mmt,  useful,  if  not  indispensable; 
the  nicest  perception  of  artistic  ex- 
eellence,  with  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  means  to  develope  it  in  the  most 
favoarable  light;   an   intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  public  taste,  and 
ttie  skill  to  shape  it  to  his  purpose ; 
a  moat  correct  understanding  of  dra- 
BMtic  effects ;  the  greatest  sympathy 
with  his  artutes  Ttoo  much  neglected 
by  emtrepreneurs)^  a  quick  msight 
into  their  characters,  and  wonderful 
expertneasln  availing  himself  of  their 
weaknesses;  consummate  tact,  irre- 
sistible energy,  and  a  strength  of  will 
that  overpowered  all  resistance.  With 
such  quaufications,  backed  by  untir- 
ing industry,  and  vigilant  attention 
to  his  duties,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
his  operatic  rei^  was  singularly  pros- 
perous, great  m  proBt  and  fame  to 
bimselir,  and  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  public    I  came  into  the  Opera 
at  the  dose  of  his  career,  but  in  time, 
fortunately,  to  beneBt  by  his  direc- 
torial skill  and  activity.    Hearing  of 
my  ioccess  in  London,  he  came  over 
to  examine  into  my  claims.   Satisfied 
that  I  was  not  unworthy  transporta- 
tion to  the  bright  sphere  he  moved 
in  and  controllra,  he  made  very  libe- 
nl  offers  for  myself  and  sister,  which 
were  accepted,  and  off  we  started  for 
Paris.   He  determined  that  my  debut 
^Mmld  not  take  place  immediately, 
and  he  employed  the  interval  with 
the  greatest  ai«idaity  in  kindling  a 
callosity  in  the  public  mind  concern- 
ing me,  which  he  inflamed  to  the 
kighest  pitch  of  longing.    When  he 
thought  them   sufficiently  aroused, 
ttid  the  moment  ripe  for  the  event, 
WamMnaeed  it  with  a  flourish  of 


his  managerial  trumpet  that  rung 
through  the  startled  ears  of  all 
Paris.  The  night  came,  and 
my  destiny  with  it.  What  my 
emotions  were,  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  pourtraj ;  but  I  felt 
that  the  result  decid^  my  career, 
that  I  should  remain  a  favoured  and 
admired  plant  in  this  rich  and  co- 
veted soil,  or  be  nipped  in  the  bud, 
and  fall  ¥athered  and  forgotten, 
into  darkest  obscurity.  Eveiy  thing 
was  most  judiciously  arranged  by  the 
vigilant  and  sagacious  directeury  for 
he  knew  his  interest  would  be  greatly 
aflected  by  the  public  decision.  A 
divertissement  was  got  up  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  it  was  so  managed  that  I 
did  not  appear  until  the  public  im- 
patience was  wound  up  to  an  almost 
intolerable  point.  It  was  contrived 
that  I  should  appear  with  a  close  veil 
over  my  head  and  face,  and  which 
fell  so  amply  down,  as  nearly  to  con- 
ceal my  person.  In  this  shrouded 
form  I  appeared  on  the  stage,  near  to 
the  lamps,  and  stood  thus  for  a  mi- 
nute, wnilst  a  pantomimic  colloquy 
was  going  on  about  me.  The  house 
was  silent,  and  almost  breathless  with 
expectation;  my  veil  was  thrown 
back,  and  instantly  every  opera-glass 
was  levelled  at  my  devoted  head.  I 
shrunk  under  the  intensity  of  the 

fize,  so  fixed  and  piercing ;  I  fancied 
was  burning  under  the  ardent  stare 
directed  so  steadily  upon  me.  As 
glass  ailer  glass  was  withdrawn,  the 
pent-up  feelings  of  tbe  house  found 
relief  in  loud  murmurs  of  satisfac- 
tion, as  I  was  told,  being  too  anxious 
to  determine  the  point  for  myself. 
My  dancing  gave  equal  pleasure,  and 
as  the  ballet  went  on  I  rose  in  public 
estimation,  till  at  the  close  1  was 
called  for,  and  received  the  heartiest 
tokens  of  admiration  and  good-will, 
more  than  I  either  deserved  or  ex- 
pected; yes,  far  more.  My  success 
was,  indeed,  a  prize  for  me.  How 
much  bad  I  not  to  fear  from  the  ex- 
perienced judgment,  the  refined  taste, 
of  the  French  public,  and  the  sur- 
passing merit  of  my  rivals  I  Taglioni 
was  then  at  the  very  height  of  her 
renown;  the  matchless  creation,  La 
Sylphide^  had  carried  her  reputation 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  Europe,  and 
her  nightly  performances  at  the  Opera 
were  hailed  with  enthusiastic  plaudits 
by  her  enraptured  admirers ;  and  truly 
her  execution  was  superb  and  fault- 
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less.  Graoeftd  as  a  swan,  she  glided 
majestically  across  the  scene,  leaving 
in  her  wake  mute  wonder,  and  de- 
light No  one  comprehended  her 
perfection  more  Mly,noone  enjoyed 
It  more  heartily,  than  I  did.  Is  it 
wonderful,  then,  that  I  trembled 
when  I  stepped  forth,  night  after 
night,  to  contest  with  her  the  co- 
veted palm  of  superiority,  and  divide 
with  her  the  spoils  of  public  favour  ? 
This  rivalry,  I  dare  say  painAil  to 
both,  was  kept  on  for  a  year  or  two, 
when  she  leu  the  Opera  for  Russia, 
where  her  success  only  equalled  her 
^eat  merits.  I  recollect  one  curious 
mcident  connected  with  her  last  bene- 
fit at  the  Grand  Opera.  She  solicited 
and  obtained,  after  much  entreaty, 
the  great  favour  from  Vestris  that 
he  would  appear  on  this  occasion  (for 
he  has  abandoned  for  ever  la  scene) 
and  dance  with  her  a  minuet.  Ever^ 
one  was  moved  and  interested  at  this 
novel  announcement;  the  artistes 
especially  were  gratified  at  this  unex- 
pected opportunity  of  doing  honour 
to  le  dieu  de  la  dtmse,  once  their  mo- 
del, and  still  their  idol.  All  went  on 
smoothly  enough,  when  it  was  whis- 
pered that  the  friends  of  Ta^lioni 
were  concerting  some  extraordmary 
means  to  do.  her  honour.  It  was 
proposed  that  Vestris  the  Great 
should  crown  her,  with  all  due  for- 
mality, la  dSese  de  la  danse.  The 
excitement  and  uproar  this  produced 
amongst  her  jealous  compeers  may 
be  readily  imagined ;  intrigue  set  in- 
dustriously to  work,  open  opposition 
was  not  wanting,  and  the  airecteur 
was  called  in  and  appealed  to ;  but, 
whatever  he  thought>,  he  could  not 
directly  interfere.  The  partisans  of 
Taglioni  were  diligent,  zealous,  and 
persevering,  and  tney  gained  their 

Soint.  The  coronation  was  finally 
etermined  on,  and  the  hopes  of  all 
pretenders  was  thus  rudely  dashed  to 
the  ground.  It  was  arranged  that, 
after  the  minuet  was  danced,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Opera  should 
form  in  marching  procession,  and 
pass  round  the  stage ;  Taglioni  and 
Vestris  were  to  occupy  the  centre 
position,  and  as  ihty  saluted  the  pub- 
lic in  front,  the  envied  crown  was  to 
be  placed  on  her  victorious  head; 
thereupon  a  grand  galopade  of  the 
troupe  ¥ra8  to  follow ;  of^course  nei- 
ther Vestris  nor  Taglioni  was  to 
share  in  this  extraordinary  procession. 


The  solemnity  at  length  arriTed; 
the  minuet  was  executed  in  the  xaoml 
perfect  manner.  Vestris,  awi^ened 
by  this  momentary  return  to  the 
brilliant  scene  of  his  ancient  gloiy, 
exerted  himself  with  triumphant  suc- 
cess ;  the  artistes  regarded  him  with 
the  keenest  interest — the  public  at- 
tention was  absorbed ;  his  movesieiit 
was  superb,  his  grace  irresistiUe,  and 
his  execution  faultless.  Taglioni  did 
her  part,  of  course,  as  beoune  her. 
The  grand  event  was  now  approach- 
ing— the  procession  formed — Ves- 
tru,  wreath  in  hand,  took  bis  place 
with  Taglioni,  all  tremulous  and 
eager,  on  his  right.  The  march  be- 
gan, and  these  principal  personages 
bad  just  reached  the  fronts  Vestris 
was  raising  his  hand  to  deposit  its 
coronal  gm,  when,  to  then:  jcunt 
horror,  the  orchestra  struck  up  the 
inspiring,  boisterous,  torrent-like,  ga- 
lomule  I  Down  came  the  whole  art- 
istic force  of  the  establishment,  with 
an  impetus  that  carried  every  thing 
before  it ;  Vestris  took  to  instant 
flight — Taglioni  likewise  fled ;  and 
the  desired,  hated  coronation  was 
thus  prevented  in  the  very  act  of 
consummation,  and  of  course  aban- 
doned for  ever.  Taglioni  instituted 
immediate  inquiry  into  this  ][Nrovok- 
ing  contre'temps.  The  leader  of  the 
orchestra  was  called  for,  who  apolo- 
gised for  his  mistake,  but  insisted  that 
ne  received  the  signal  to  begin — who 
gave  it  was  never  known ;  whether 
some  wag  was  bent  on  spoiling  the 
sport,  or  whether  it  was  mere  acci- 
dent, was  never  exactly  discovered. 
There  were  many  who  dedared  it 
was  an  adroit  manoeuvre  of  Mons.  le 
Directeur  to  keep  peace  within  his 
disturbed  boundaries,  and  restore  or- 
der among  his  agitated  and  disc(Mi- 
tented  subjects. 

M.  Veron  retired  from  the  Opera 
with  a  large  fortune  and  undimi- 
nished fame.  To  the  last  he  was 
enterprising,  persevering,  and  suc- 
cessful. He  gained  lai^y  by  his 
experience  in  matters  of  business.  He 
engaged  me  for  a  limited  period  at  a 
certain  sum.  I  demanded,  on  succeed- 
ing, that  he  would  extend  the  term, 
which  he  readily  did ;  but  I  disco- 
vered afterwards  that  I  should  have 
acted  wiser  to  let  the  term  run  out, 
and  ask  more  for  a  second  one. 

But  to  return  to  present  events.  I 
have  to  deplore  the  departure  firom 
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h»  of  1117  poverfiil  and  truly  dis- 

inlemted  patnm,  Mrs.  G .   I  am 

indebted  to  ber  for  niunberleeB  d* 
rilitiei  and  kiadnesses,  that  have  laid 
ne  loder  the  deepest  obligatioiis.  The 
more  I  hare  become  acquainted  with 
her  the  greater  has  grown  my  attach* 
■eat,  the  higher  has  risen  my  re- 

r.  Hen  is  s  masculine  mind, 
I  can  lean  upon  as  a  sure  and 
^roag  prop.  Her  counsel  is  good 
sad  reueshinff  to  me ;  and  sorely  I 
itaad  in  need  of  it,  surrounded  as 
1  am  by  daoffers  and  temptations, 
that  wake  my  life  a  perpetual  struff- 
gle,  and  no  one  really  mterested  m 
n^  weUare  enough  to  guide  me  ju- 
diciously, or  sustain  me  firmly  and 
boldly.  If  I  have  found,  as  I  think, 
nch  a  friend  «t  last,  I  shall  r^^ard 
Bm^  as  truly  fortunate. 

I  was  driving  yesterday  through 
the  crowded  streets,  when  I  heard  my 
Bune  loudly  proclaimed,  and  on 
taming  round  observed  some  one 
beckoning  me  with  great  vehemence 
to  stop.  I  did  so,  and  the  person 
CMDc  dashing  recklessly  through 
nud  and  water  to  my  carrii^-door. 
It  was  no  other  than  M.  Laporto, 
I  of  Her  Majesty^s  Theatre,  London. 
I  He  came  in  hiot  haste,  and  at  the 
I  ^  moment,  to  engage  me  to  be- 
gin his  season  the  commencement 
of  next  month.  Difficulties  presented 
themselves,  but  the  negotiation  was 
^reed  to  be  carried  on  next  day. 
How  Hke  Laporte  to  neglect  his  most 
important  business  to  the  latest  hour, 
•ad  then  with  what  fiery  energy  he 
ttts  to  work  to  redeem  his  impru- 
dence I  He  is  a  very  clever  person, 
^  has,  too,  that  peculiar  suavity  of 
nuumer  and  warmth  of  address  that 
iBake  fiends  of  aU  he  approaches. 
He  has  various  and  high  qualifica- 
tions for  his  position,  and,  were  he 
>ncne  steady  in  the  performance  of 
dntiei,  doubtless  his  affairs  would 
thrive  better.  He  has  been  singu- 
^ly  fortunate  in  his  managerial  ca- 
reer whilst  at  the  Opera.  He  derived 
inu&ense  profits  from  Sonta^*8  suc- 
^^  and  is  said  to  have  left  the 
Open  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
^  a  fortune  of  30,0002.,  which  he 
^rdylogt  in  the  latter  speculation. 
His  habits,  I  have  heard,  are  irre- 
gular; he  thinks  nothing  of  passing 
^le  nkhts  in  gay  carouse,  and  im- 
P^ring  health  in  sumptuous  living 
••d  rei^ec te.    He  is  an  ad- 


mirable actor.  I  have  eiyor^ed  some 
of  his  performances  so  highly  as  to 
make  me  regret  he  did  not  confine 
himself  altogether  to  the  scene  as  a 
performer,  and  leave  to  some  one  of 
calmer  mind  and  more  business-like 
habits  the  tedious  and  complicated 
details  of  theatrical  management 

My   dear   Mrs.    G .     Many 

thanks,  and  hearty  ones,  for  your 
flattering  and  affectionate  remem- 
brances of  me.  I  feared,  that  on 
your  return  to  your  el^^t  home 
you  would  give  vourself  entirely  up 
to  pursuits  and  mends  far  more  con- 
genial to  your  lofty  taste,  and  that 
your  petted  proiigSe  would  cease  any 
longer  to  occupy  your  thoughts,  or 
interest  your  feelings.  These  appre- 
hensions are  happily  put  to  flignt  by 
your  charming  letter,  so  fidl  of  kind 
83rmpathy  and  good  counsel;  I  accept 
gratefuUy  the  one,  as  I  hope  to  pront 
by  the  other.  Believe  me,  tnat  I 
became  quite  triste  after  your  re- 
gretted departure.  I  had  become  so 
much  accustomed  to  your  delightful 
societjr  and  sprightly  engaging  con- 
versation, that  the  sudden  loss  of 
both  left  quite  a  void  in  my  time 
and  feelings,  that  as  yet  no  sunstitute 
has  adequately  filled  up.  How  plea- 
sant it  was,  of  a  dry,  dear,  winter's 
day,  to  stroU  with  you  in  some  de- 
serted part  of  those  lovely  gardens 
of  the  Tuileries,  with  its  fine  statues, 
half-starting  into  life ;  its  sparkling 
fountains,  its  commanding  terraces, 
and  deUghtful  vistas;  and  then  lis- 
ten, as  we  walked  arm-in-arm,  to 
your  familiar  but  beautiftil  expres- 
sion of  thought,  that  took  me  up 
with  them,  on  their  strong  pinions, 
and  carried  me  through  unaccus- 
tomed regions  of  reflection,  where 
every  thing  was  new,  startling,  and 
pleasing;  and  then,  as  we  turned, 
your  conversation  would  take  a  new 
channel  and  descend  to  me,  asking 
questions  of  my  Btranp;e  history,  that 
revealed  so  true  an  mterest,  so  re- 
fined a  curiosity,  that  I  delighted  to 
answer  and  explain.  How  deeply 
was  I  gratified,  too,  at  your  unre- 
strained exclamations  of  wonder  and 
satisfaction  at  the  simplicity  and  al- 
most monotonous  regularity  of  my 
life,  which  has  been  but  a  series  of 
theatrical  engagements,  filled  up  with 
very  hard  work  and  moderate  gains. 
True,  events  of  marked  interest  and 
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deep  pathos  dot  it  bere  and  there^but 
the  canvass  of  my  artistic  life  is  cover- 
ed over  with  constant  annoyances 
and  petty  details.  It  seemed  stale 
and  insipid  enough  to  me,  but  yet  you 
found  in  it  food  for  curious  comment 
and  romantic  reflection,  giving  it  some 
charm  in  my  eye  it  never  had  before. 
Your  candid,  honest  frankness  acted 
like  a  spell  upon  me.  My  nature 
warmed  again  m  the  soft  sunshine  of 
those  enkindling  sentiments  you  so 
glowingly  expressed,  and  the  earl^ 
openness  and  nmvet^  of  my  disposi- 
tion became  again  evident ;  the  reserve 
and  cold  caution  I  am  obliged- to 
wear  as  an  armour  against  the  in- 
truding, assailing  selfuhness  of  the 
world,  1  dared  to  throw  aside  in  your 
presence,  and  to  sport  and  play  in  all 
the  innocent  freedom  of  thought  and 
expression  that  is  to  me  as  sweet  as 
it  IS  rare  and  novel.  I  loved  to  hear 
you  talk  of  my  past,  of  *^  the  triumphs 
and  trials  of  my  meteoric  existence,  'as 
it  sparkled  in  your  eye.  Familiarity 
and  repetition  have  robbed  it  of  nearly 
all  its  interest  in  my  dull  view.  You 
have  often  expressed  your  amazement 
and  anger  at  the  heavy  load  of  injury 
which  scandal,  malignant  and  perse- 
vering, has  heaped  on  my  name. 
Your  heart  has  beat  high  vnth  in- 
dignation as  &cts  have  falsified  the 
calumnies  that  have  made  my 
home,  cast  where  it  might  be,  their 
hideous  resting-place ;  and  then,  to 
my  follies  how  just,  how  indulgent 
you  have  been  I  Your  wordE  of 
comfort  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears, 
"  Each  of  us  must  shoulder  the  fardel 
of  her  sins,  hoping  she  may  make  a 
tolerable  *  set-oflT  of  virtues  and  ex- 
piatory sacrifices.*'  Yes,  I  feel,  chhre 
amie^  that  my  acquaintance  with  you 
vrill  give  a  new  and  more  pleasing 
aspect  to  my  life;  its  feverish  ex- 
citement will  be  replaced  by  soberer 
joys,  and,  if  less  romantic,  it  will  be 
at  least  more  rational. 

I  have  little  news  to  send  you.  The 
greater  part  of  my  time  is  consumed 
now  in  completing  my  preparations 
for  my  American  campaign  that  you 
have  encouraged  me  to  look  forward 
to  with  such  sanguine  hopes.  Hea- 
ven grant  that  all  your  good  wishes 
may  be  realised!  Have  you  heard 
of  Uie  event  of  the  week,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Count  WaJewski  s  play, 
L'Ecole  du  Monde  f  For  weeks  back, 
expectation  has  been  greatly  excited 


by  the  rnmonrs  that  have  reached 
the  public  ear  through  a  hundred 
channels,  of  what  mig^t  be  expected 
from  this  brilliant  comedy.  liUledid 
any  one  anticipate  that  all  would 
end  so  tragically.  The  prestige  that 
surrounds,  like  a  halo,  its  noble 
author,  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the 
curiosity  that  previuled.  His  im- 
perial descent,  nis  various  accom- 
Elishments,  graces  of  person,  set  off 
y  manners  the  most  pleasing  and 
dignified,  have  made  him  the  lion 
and  the  pet  of  salons  and  boudcnrs, 
even  in  Paris,  where  competition  for 
notoriety  and  favour  runs  so  high. 
In  a  luckless  hour,  doubtless  to  re- 
lieve the  ennm  of  fashionable  dissi- 
pation, he  betook  himself  to  writing 
a  play  for  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 
This  threw  all  coteries,  literary  and 
titled,  into  a  ferment  of  anxiety  and 
expectation.  The  committee  of  the 
^^Fran^ais"  cheerMly  accepted  the 
drama,  and  every  rehearsal  confirmed 
the  good  opinions  entertained.  The 
eventful  night  of  representation  came, 
big  with  the  destiny  of  play  andautbor^ 
The  theatre  shone  resplendent  with 
the  bright  eyes  of  many  a  high-ranked 
dame,  sparkling  with  delightful  an- 
ticipation. All  ranks  and  coteries 
sent  forth  its  choicest  representations 
to  do  honour  to  this  solemnity — wit, 
talent,  fame,  beauty,  distinction,  and 
haute  position,  were  labelled,  broad 
and  clearly,  on  almost  every  specta- 
tor of  the  thick  throng,  that  lined  the 
loges^  covered  the  parterre^  and  filled 
every  corner  of  the  building.  It  was 
a  sight  and  a  compliment  to  make 
any  author  proud — an  ovation  that 
would  have  flattered  Moliere.  But 
what  a  catastrophe!  The  curtain 
rose,  the  play  went  on,  the  perform- 
ers exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
the  sprightly  group  was  never  more 
alert  and  gay ;  but  scene  followed 
scene,  and  fainter  and  fiunter  became 
the  hopes  of  friends,  keener  and 
deeper  the  satisfaction  of  riv^ ;  act 
succeeded  act,  till  the  dSmmement 
overtook  both  play  and  author.  The 
fate  of  both  was  no  longer  doubtful ; 
and  the  chilly,  funered.  silence  that 
prevailed,  expressed  it  all  too  signi- 
ficantly. Yes,  the  poor,  dramatic 
bantling,  the  first-bom  of  its  noble 
and  clever  parent,  drew  but  a  few  | 
short,  convulsive  breaths,  and  ex-  ' 
pired ;  but  if  any  thing  could  soften  j 
so  bitter  a  disp^isation,   it  might      | 
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hiTe  beeD  found  in  tbe  pomp  and 
cjrenmrtance  that  presided  over  its 
intermeot  I  cannot  express  to  you 
mj  nncere  disappointment  and  re- 
gret at  this  unlooked-for  result,  for 
CTcry  one  admits  and  admires  the 
ex^emedeyemessofWaleiYskL  How 
be  ecmld  have  faUed  with  such  a  sub- 
ject, after  sudi  opportunity  and  with 
Rich  ability,  is  the  wonder  that  sets 
speculation  all  afloat.  His  play  has 
certainly  various  and  great  ments — 
it  has  all  the  materials  of  success :  com- 
pontion  well  chosen  and  duly  com- 
tened,  much  literary  beauty,  but  yet 
it  lacks  the  essence  to  ^ve  it  popiuar 
&voar— it  wants  the  vitality  to  make 
it  breathe  and  move,  enlisting  your 
sympathies,  and  opening  up  the 
sealed  fountains  of  the  heart.  What 
is  tbe  mystery  that  makes  the  writing 
a  good  play  so  difficult?  Why  is  it 
tUt  minds  that  vanquish  all  else, 
spend  their  force  in  vain  on  this 
common,  but  dangerous  field  P  What 
are  the  means,  wnere  is  hidden  the 
Kcipe,  for  dramatic  success  ?  I  know 
M.  S^be  well  enough  to  have  ex- 
ttacted  this  secret,  that  is  almost  ex- 
dnsively  his^  for  failure  with  this 
Kestor  of  dramatists  would  be  as 
Biwellous  as  complete  success  with 
bis  less  fortunate  compeers.  To 
others,  however,  whom  it  more  con- 
cenw,  will  I  leave  the  task  of  ex- 
pbring  this  dark  and  intricate  sub- 
ject I  will  content  myself  with 
loerely  this  remark,  that  theatrical 
vithors  owe  far  more  to  their  prac- 
tical actors,  the  artuteg,  than  is  either 
faiowa  or  acknowledged.  Within 
n»y  own  province  of  l^let,  I  may  be 
•Iwwed  to  speak ;  and  if  the  strange- 
ly-iaahioned  and  ill -constructed 
uungs  that  authors  bring  you  for 
•wcptance  were  put  on  the  stage, 
Jjith  aU  their  imperfections  on  their 
bead,  many  a  name*s  bright  renown 
would  be  damned  by  failure  the 
inost  complete  and  mortifying.  In- 
deed, there  is  hardly  an  instance 
where  the  ballet  produced  bears  even 
a  &mfly  resemblance  to  the  one  pre- 
*Bnted;  and  I  know  that  it  is  in  no 
way  differetit  with  •  other  dramatic 
«*»po«tions  of  a  more  pretending 
<*fe.  I  have  heard,  well  authenti- 
cated, Bttny  curious  anecdotes  I  for- 
w  repeating,  concerning  some  of 
tpepffradest  names  of  contemporary 
'*'««*toe»  to  what  a  ludicrous  de- 
99t  Hm^  ue  indebted  for  popular 


favour  to  the  wit  and  genius  of  ob- 
scure or  utterly  unknown  writers, 
who  are  happy  in  the  adoption  of 
their  works  by  some  high-sounding 
name  in  vogue.  In  England  it  is 
not  otherwise.  I  was  lately  informed 
that  a  celebrated  play.  The  School 
for  Scandal^  attributed  to  one  of 
your  distinguished  authors,  Sheridan, 
was,  in  fact,  not  his;  that  it  was 
sent  to  him  for  examination,  whilst 
manager,  and  that  seeing  its  great 
merit,  he  contrived  to  retain  it  for 
months,  till  he  declared  it  lost.  The 
title  of  it  was  his  own,  and  perhaps 
some  alterations.  Truly  Fame  is  an 
accident,  and  most  rarely  wears  its 
ownchaplet.  »  ♦  ♦ 

I  find  it  impossible  to  continue  my 
letter,  so  often  am  I  called  away  by 
interruptions  that  hunt  me  thickly ; 
visitors  roll  in  upon  me  in  one  un- 
ceasing tide.  Adieu,  et  bon  vovagey 
ring  in  my  ears  all  day  long,  so  little 
recollection  have  I  of  the  kindly* 
voices  that  pronounce  these  parting 
benedictions.  A  countryman  of 
yours  was  presented  to  me  to-day  by 

a  mutual  friend.  Colonel  W e; 

very  prepossessing  in  his  exterior, 
and  of  fine  address.  He  has  an  un- 
mistakable air  of  bon  tony  and  has 
evidently  lived  in  your  best  circles. 
He  spoke  kindly,  or  condescendingly, 
of  America,  where  ^-  some  distant 
branches  of  his  fan^ly  are  residing. 
He  has  clearly  a  very  indis- 
tinct notion  of  their-  whereabouts, 
and  I  am  pretty  sure  he  will  never 
venture  on  a  personal  inquiry  after 
it  or  them.  It  is  amusing  to  listen 
to  the  undisguised  expressions 
of  horror  of  all  my  fashionable  ac- 

2uaintance  at  my  romantic  project, 
t  is  not  that  they  are  incapable  of 
some  curiosity  to  see  what  may  be  seen 
in  the  New  World,  but  to  traverse  it 
would  be,  to  most  of  them,  worse 
than  condemnation  to  solitary  im- 
prisonment on  land.  A  ludicrous 
story  was  circulated  a  short  time  since 
of  M.d'A ,  who  received  a  hand- 
some legacy  from  a  West  India 
relative.  This  flattering  mark  of 
good  feeling  threw  him  mto  trans- 
ports of  very  sincere  gratitude,  but 
It  so  happenai  that  it  was  necessary, 
to  get  possession  of  the  coveted  doub- 
loons, to  go  after  them.  Every  ingeni- 
ous means  in  the  world  were  employed 
to  escape  this  heavy  penalty  and 
charm  the  distant  treasure  to  his 
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longing  b<mrge ;  but  neither  law  nor 
magic  could  aid  him,  and  at  length 
hede«peratcly  resolved  to  ro.  Pre- 
parations were  made  with  all  possible 
solenmi^,  at  the  bidding,  in  fact,  a 
final  adieu  to  the  world.  And  who 
leares  Paris  without  some  such  sen- 
sation ?  His  will  was  made,  and  his 
friends  parted  from  with  the  funereal 
aspect  of  a  man  going  he  knew  not 
where.  He  reached  Havre,  and 
fbund  himself  aboard.  The  ship 
was  getting  under  weigh,  when  his 
fiuce  underwent  a  mortafchange,  and, 
with  the  desperation  of  one  bereft, 
he  insisted  on  landing.  **  Je  renonce 
mon  argent,  et  je  renonce  mon  voy- 
age,** he  cried.  Once  more  on  shore, 
he  turned  a  complacent  look  on  ship 
and  sea,  and  then  averted  his 
eyes  for  ever,  quietly  declaring, 
''  Qu*il  aimait  bien  les  poissons,  mais 
pas  assez  d*etre  mang6  par  euz.** 
This  is  the  most  practi<»l  illustration 
of  the  feeling  here  as  to  such  a  voy- 
age. I  have  some  misgiving  lest  I 
shall  beat  a  similar  ignomimous  re- 
treat. My  places  are  taken,  and  my 
name  will  go  if  not  its  owner.  I 
learn  that  a  distinguished  leader  of 
our  ?uiut  ton,  la  Comtesse  de  Merlin, 
will  be  a  fellow-passenger.  This  en- 
courages me.  I  have  still  another 
example  in  an  American  lady,  a 
Mad.  Moulton,  living  for  some  time 
back  in  Paris  in  much  splendour. 
Her  saloTu  have  been  a  good  deal 
frequented,  for  the  French,  like 
other  people,  have  a  sharp  instinct 
for  a  fine  house  and  good  cheer. 
Who  hoists  a  hospitable  banner  of 
this  kind  is  not  long  without  an 
army  of  hungry  adherents.  The 
Americans  seem  a  truly  generous 
people.  I  hear  they  give  their  days 
to  tne  accumulation  of  money,  but  it 
appears  their  nkhts  are  devoted  to 
its  liberal  expenmture.  Some  of  the 
finest  fetes  of  Paris  are  under  Ame- 
rican auspices,  for  they  ambitiously 
rival,  in  princelY  display,  some  of 
our  grandest  seigneurs.  Tout  le 
monde  is  talking  now  of  a  sumptuous 
festival  at  an  American  ^ndee*s. 
Colonel  Thorn,  whose  brilliaot  equi- 
pages are  the  admiration  of  Paris. 
He  occupied  a  spacious  mansion  be- 
longing to  Madame  Adelaide,  which 
he  fitted  up  with  fairy  magnifi- 
eence  and  ^rfect  taste.  It  seems 
odd,  that  a  smiple  fore^ner,  without 
the  prestige  of  rank  or  &mily,  diould 


have  achieved  a  pootion  so  firm  and 
dkvated  as  Monaienr  Thorn  is  ad- 
mitted to  einoy.  His  glittering 
BoJUms  are  the  mvourite  resort  dTtbe 
most  distinguished  of  title  and  posi- 
tion in  Paris.  I  do  not  know  by  what 
conjuring  he  has  arrived  at  such 
a  consummation ;  but  he  must  have 
merit,  tact,  and  wealth,  in  lai]ge  pro- 
portions, to  be  able  to  retain  it  so 
successfully.  His  equipages,  stud^ 
and  servants,  are  ^uite  upon  a  royal 
scale;  and,  in  spite  of  calumnions 
insinuations  to  the  contrary,  there 
must  be  some  moneyJeft  in  America 
to  sustain  such  an  outlay.  It  seems 
he  is  a  good  deal  railed  at  by  some  of 
his  inconsiderate  countrymen,  who 
think,  as  he  is  so  well  able  to  enter- 
tain them,  that  it  is  very  improper 
he  does  not.  The  malcontents  quite 
overlook  the  conventional  usages  of 
polite  society,  and  forget  that  per- 
sons must  have  some  claim  on  the 
hospitalitjr  of  another  before  they 
can  induce  in  vafue  accusations  of 
indifibrence  or  negkct  I  have  heard 
directly  from  the  colonel's  friends, 
that  he  is  most  attentive  and  court- 
eous to  all  who  come  sufficiently 
authenticated,  but  that  he  reserves 
the  harmless  privilq|;e  of  excluding 
those  he  does  not  niow,  and  who 
have  no  further  title  to  civilities  than 
the  common  one  of  a  common  country. 
A  number  of  droll  anecdotes  have 
circulated  through  Paris  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  I  listen  greedUy  to  any 
thing  American,  as  it  may  hdp  to 
enl^ten  me,  when  it  is  so  denrable 
I  should  be  well  informed  of  the 
character  of  this  marked  and  peculiar 
people. 

I  remember  being  greatly  enter- 
tained at  a  diverting  story  of  some 
untaught  American,  who,  finding 
himself  in  Paris,  and  left  entire^.y  to 
his  own  resources  for  amuse- 
ment, bethought  himself  of  his 
far  -  famed     countryman,     Colonel 

O ^  and  detenmned  on  payinsr 

him  a  friendly  visit.  It  so  feu 
out,  that  on  the  evening  selected 
the  colonel  was  entertaining,  at  s 
grand  dmer  de  c^rimofde^  the  corns 
diplomatique;  and  at  the  time  tne 
unknown  guest  arrived,  attired,  most 
unceremoniously,  in  an  antique  frodc- 
coat  and  muddy  boots,  the  dinner 
was  still  going  on.  He  passed  the 
wondering  domestics  bv  a  quiet  de- 
claration of  his  friendly  object  of 
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•eemg  the  eokmel,  ind  entering  one 
ef  t£  nnmerooB  salons^  proceeded 
kifiiTely  to  inq>ect  the  nimiture, 
books,  pdnts,  &c^  and  at  last  seated 
bjanen  OHnfortably  before  the  fire, 
vith  his  feet  planted  securely  against 
I  the  rich  marble  mantel-piece.  The 
I  great  doors  of  the  saSe-d'Tnanger^ 
which  happened  to  be  shut,  were 
suddenly  thrown  open,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished company  were  thrown  into 
a  state  of  dismay  which  baffled 
description ;  but  the  easy  nan- 
ehilamee  of  the  intruder  was  ade- 
I  qnate  to  the  «nergency;  and  after 
I  taking  a  long-drawn  stare  at  the 
ribaaas  and  stars  that  sainted  his 
eorioos  eyesy  he  rose,  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirit,  to  shake  liands  with 
the  colonel,  who,  by  this  time,  had 
made  his  way  to  the  undistinguished 
object  of  all  this  sensation.  He  ex- 
mined,  in  a  few  words,  that  he  had 
heard  folks  talk  a  deal  of  the  colonel's 
fine  honse,  and  the  very  pretty 
things  in  it,  and  so  he  had  come  to  take 
a  lode,  and  he  was  highly  gnitified 
with  every  thing  he  saw.  Tnis  was 
a  critical  moment  for  our  hero ;  but 
the  astonished  host  displayed  great 
ladgment  and  good  feeling  m  telling 
him,  fiuniliarlT,  to  make  himself  at 
home,  which  he  declared,  very  truly, 
he  had  done  already.  The  matter 
was  explained  to  the  puzzled  com- 
nay,  and  caused  great  amusement 
m>m  its  singularity.  The  ^  unbid- 
den one*^  beoune  quite  the  lion  of  the 
«wn6? ;  and  in  going  awav — which  he 
did  at  last — he  assured  his  good- 
natured  entertainer,  that  he  was  so 
highly  pleased  vrith  so  many  asree- 
aUe  attentions,  that  he  would  do 
them  the  &vour  of  his  company  fre- 
quently during  his  stay  m  raris, 
and  it  was  not  his  fiKult  that  he  did 
not. 

You  wonder,  in  the  midst  of  hurry . 
and  bustle,  I  can  find  time  to  write 
you  so  lengthily ;  but  I  love  to  re- 
new intercourse  with  you,  even  in 
this  unsatisfiustory  way.  Next  week 
I  bope  to  salute  you.  Till  then, 
adieu. 

London,  March  1841. 
Ma  chere  Th^rese,  —  Such  a  run 
■8 1  bad  of  it  from  Paris  to  London, 
from  opera  to  opera,  last  week,  was 
qniAcr  work  tnan  any  travelling 
pvt  of  my  life  of  vagabondage  that 
I  do  icmeinber.     Away  we  went 


from  the  moment  I  waved  tou  my 
last  adieu,  rattling,  chattering,  and 
splashing  over  rough  causeways  and 
muddy  roads,  the  rain  beating  hard 
against  the  windows  of  my  calkche^ 
and  the  wind  sharply  whistling 
around  us,  till,  with  aloud  cracking 
of  whin,  we  entered,  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  the  quiet  town  of  Bou- 
logne. The  packet  left  at  midnight, 
and  we  had  nardly  time  to  stretch 
our  wearied  limbs  before  we  were 
summoned  aboard,  and,  committing 
to  the  careful  keeping  of  mv  land- 
lord, the  truest  and  most  oonm>rtable 
of  carritM^es,  that  I  part  from  as  an 
old  friend,  bound  to  me  by  a  thousand 
lu^reeable  associations,!  descended  into 
the  confined  and  odorous  cabin  of  the 
uneasy  steamer,  whose  rolling  gave 
token  of  the  boisterous  weather  that 
awaited  us,  and  I  gave  myself  up 
to  sea-sickness  and  every  concomi- 
tant horror. 

I  reached  my  lodgings  near  Bel- 
grave  Square  late  on  Friday,  re- 
hearsed, yet  half-asleep,  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  made  my  rentrie  be- 
fore my  old  friends,  the  English  pub- 
lic, the  same  evening.  I  did  not 
distinctly  feel  that  I  had  exchanged 
capital  and  neople,  till  my  eve  wan- 
dered, wonderindy,  over  the  dim 
and  vast  area  of  Her  Majesty's  Thea- 
tre. The  contrast  of  tnis  cheerless 
expanse  to  the  sunny  and  elegant 
aspect  of  the  French  Opera  was 
striking  and  chilly  enough  to  wake 
me  up  thoroughly  to  my  where- 
abouts, and,  in  truth,  my  urst  sensa- 
tions were  not  the  most  agreeable. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  re- 
pelling in  this  theatre  to  the  fksti- 
dious  eye  of  the  continental  artistcy 
accustomed  to  brighter  decorations 
and  a  more  tasteful  distribution  of 
the^oZZ^.  Nothing  can  be  in  worse 
taste  than  the  ornaments  so  scantily 
scattered  over  the  house ;  and  then 
how  dull  and  inelegant  is  the  efiect 
of  six  tiers  of  boxes,  of  extraordinary 
height,  all  split  up  and  divided  into 
small  compartments,  closely  resem- 
bling pigeon-holes,  or,  liker  still,  the 
cabin-berths  of  a  steam- packet,  with 
their  dusky  red  curtains,  that  look 
as  if  they  came  off  the  same  piece. 
It  almost  gave  me  a  qualm  to  regard 
them ;  but,  en  revanche,  I  have  heard 
the  best  singer  declare  that  no 
house  was  more  favourable  to  the 
voice,  that,  notwithstanding  its  great 
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extent,  they  filled  it  wHh  little  effort, 
and  tluit  its  rebound  was  most  har- 
monious and  agreeable.  I  received^ 
of  course,  a  cordial  reception,  for 
the  English  are  hospitable  and  kind 
in  their  g^reetings  to  strangers,  and 
hearty  in  their  welcome  to  well- 
remembered  fayourites,  and  I  feel 
it  is  not  presumption  in  me,  at 
present  writing,  to  class  myself 
m  the  latter  nappy  cat^ory.  I 
like  the  English  greatly;  ana  who 
do28  not?  There  is  solidity  and 
certainty  in  their  character  that 
may  be  reposed  on  in  friendship, 
and  measured  in  enmity;  nothing 
shallow,  treacherous,  or  base,  dis- 
fi^res  their  moral  escutcheon. 
These  are  noble  traits  that  elevate 
and  dignify  the  nation  they  adorn, 
but  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  are 
likewise  yery  cold,  formal,  and  cau- 
tious, eyen  to  suspicion,  in  manner. 
The  higher  classes  are  formidably  so 
in  their  intercourse  with  strangers, 
and  yery  affected  in  their  communi- 
cation with  each  other.  No  offence 
to  my  noble  patron,  I  trust.  The 
middle  class  is  less  marked  by  these 
forbidding  peculiarities ;  but  from  top 
to  bottom,  through  this  y erystratum  of 
society,  run  certain  dark  yeins,  chiefly 
of  demeanour,  that  disfigure  greatly 
the  natural  beauty  of  their  true  but 
latent  character.  Eyery  where  in 
public  the  conduct  of  aU  classes  is 

rculiar,  and  different  from  any  thing 
am  at  all  familiar  with.  In  the 
Opera  House  especially,  my  own 
.spnere,  and  where  I  haye  a  right  to 
make  my  obseryations,  I  contemplate 
them  with  curiosity.  The  aristocracy 
are  haughty  in  their  bearings  but  they 
sustain  it  well  in  dress  and  general 
tenour.  Certainly,  nowhere  in  the 
world  does  one  see  more  splendid 
toUettes  among  the  women,  or  more 
tasteful  dressing  among  the  men — 
the  rich  jewels  of  the  former,  and  the 
white  cravats  of  the  latter,  are  pro- 
minent features,  and  botii  effective ; 
but,  after  all,  they  are  not  natural, 
they  deport  themselves  as  if  consci- 
ous ih%  parterre  was  looking  at  them. 


Whilst  the  parterre,  the  people,  nxwt 
respectably  represented  at  lOs.  M.  a* 
head,  how  do  they  act  f  what  is  their 
aspect, — their  phynohgie,  as  the 
French  have  it?  How  different irom 
the  free  and  easy  dmCUcare^itm  of 
continental  pits;  wholly  abs(»>bed 
in  the  dramatic  event  before  them, 
and  indifferent  or  unconsdous  of 
what  their  titled  neighbours  may 
think  or  feel.  The  latter  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  exhilarating  influ- 
ence of  fine  music,  or  the  luring  se- 
ductions of  the  ballet;  but  of  the 
hundreds  who  fill  the  benches  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  how  few  there  are  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  artists  Or  the 
scene.  How  much  more  of  their  at- 
tention ia  directed  to  the  stars  and 
ribands  of  the  greater  actors  who  fill 
the  boxes  about  them.  There  are 
reasons  for  this  \  for,  in  England,  the 
opportunities  are  rare^  indeed,  to  see 
these  distinguished  personages;  and 
at  the  Opera,  hours  may  be  agreeably 
occupied  in  studying  tne  lineaments 
of  faces  that  are  not  more  attractive, 
perhaps,  than  many  on  the  stage ; 
out  that  they  happen  to  belong  to 
people  who  have  made  them  histori- 
cal and  interesting.  But  you  are 
yawning,  by  this  time,  over  my  stage- 
reflections,  so  let  us  to  other  matters. 
The  Qipsy  is  performing  till  we  can 
get  the  Taranlvle  ready ;  and  how 
strange  it  seems  to  me,  Th^rese,  not 
to  see  you  at  my  side,  as  ever  till 
this  painful  moment  of  our  first  se- 
paration. Need  I  tell  you  how  heavily 
your  absence  afflicts  me,  and  I  now 
discover  how  much  you  have  light- 
ened Tsiy  professional  labours  by 
your  vigilance  and  attention  to  end- 
less important  details.  How  I  shall 
get  along  without  you  hence- 
forth I  know  not.  Oh,  dear !  when 
I  think  how  the  days  speed  on, 
and  the  rapid  approach  of  my  now 
really  decided  departure,  I  am  half 
inclined  to  bolt  aim  turn  back  again. 
Don't  be  astonished  if  you  see  roe 
bounce  in  upon  you  some  beau  matin 
next  month. 
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A  BOX  OF  NOVELS. 

The  Arrnment.  —  Mr.  Yorkc  haying  despatched  to  Mr.  Titmanh,  m 
Switierlandi  a  box  of  novels  (carria^  paid),  the  latter  returns  to  Oliver  an 
essay  npon  the  same,  into  which  he  mtroduces  a  variety  of  other  interesting 
dKconrse.  He  treats  of  the  severity  of  critics ;  of  his  resolution  to  reform  in 
that  matter,  and  of  the  nature  of  poets ;  of  Irishmen ;  of  Harry  Lorrequer, 
and  that  Harry  is  a  sentimental  writer ;  of  Harry's  critics ;  of  Tom  Burke ; 
of  Ror^  O'More ;  of  the  young  Pretender  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux ;  of 
Irish  Kepeal  and  Repeal  songs ;  conceming  one  of  which  he  addressetb  to 
Rory  O'More  words  of  tender  reproach.  He  mentioneth  other  novels  found 
in  the  box,  viz.  The  Miser's  Son,  and  The  Burgomaster  of  Berlin.  He  be- 
stoweth  a  parting  benediction  on  Boe. 


SoMB  few — very  few  years  since,  dear 
sir,  in  our  hot  youth,  when  Will  the 
Fourth  was  king,  it  was  the  fashion  of 
mmnj  young  and  ardent  geniuses  who 
contributed  their  share  of  high  spirits 
to  the  columns  of  this  Magazine,  to 
belabour  with  unmerciful  ridicule  al- 
most all  the  writers  of  this  country 
of  England,  to  sneer  at  their  scholar- 
ship, to  question  their  talents,  to 
sboat  with  fierce  laughter  over  their 
faults  historical,  poetical,  grammati- 
cal, and  sentimental;  and  thence  to 
leave  the  reader  to  deduce  our  (the 
critic's)  own  immense  superiority  in 
all  the  points  which  we  questioned 
in  all  the  world  beside.  I  say  our, 
because  the  undersigned  Michael  An- 
gelo  has  handled  tne  tomahawk  as 
well  as  another,  and  has  a  scalp  or 
two  drying  in  his  lodge. 

Those  tunes,  dear  Yorke,  are  past. 
I  found  you,  on  visiting  London  last 
year,  grown  fat  (pardon  me  for  say- 
ing 9o)  —  fat  and  peaceful.  Your 
dmdren  clambered  smiling  about 
your  knee.  You  did  not  disdain  to 
cut  bread  and  butter  for  them ;  and, 
as  you  poured  out  their  milk  and 
water  at  supper,  I  could  not  but  see 
that  you,  too,  had  imbibed  much  of 
that  sweet  and  wholesome  milk  of 
human  kindness,  at  which  in  youth 
we  are  tmdj  to  sneer  as  a  vapid 
and  unprofitable  potion ;  but  whereof 
as  maimood  advances,  we  are  daily 
more  apt  to  recognise  the  healthful 
qualities.  For  of  all  diets  ^ood 
humour  is  the  most  easy  of  diges- 
tion ;  if  it  does  not  create  that  mad 
boisterous  flow  of  spirits  which  greater 
excitement  causes,  it  has  yet  a  mirth 
of  its  own,  pleasanter,  truer,  and  more 
lasting  than  the  intoxication  of  spark- 
ling satire ;  above  all,  one  rises  the 
next  morning  vrithout  fever  or  head- 
ach,  and  wil£out  the  dim  and  fright; 


ful  consciousness  of  having  broken 
somebody*8  undeserving  bones  in  a 
frolic,  while  under  the  satirical  ft*enzy. 
You  are  grown  mild  —  we  are  all 
grown  mild.    I  saw  Morgan  Rattler 

goin^  home  with  a  wooden  horse  for 
is  httle  son.  Men  and  fathers,  we 
can  assault  men  and  fathers  no  more. 
Besides,  a  truth  dawns  upon  the 
mature  mind,  which  may  thus  be  put 
by  interrogation.  Because  a  cntic, 
deeming  A  and  B  to  be  blockheads  for 
whom  utter  destruction  is  requisite, 
forthwith  sets  to  work  to  destroy  them, 
is  it  clear  that  the  public  are  inter- 
ested in  that  work  of  demolition,  and 
that  they  admire  the  critic  hugely 
for  his  pains  ?  At  my  present  mature 
age,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
nation  does  not  much  care  for  this 
sort  of  executiveness ;  and  that  it 
looks  upon  the  press-Mohawks  (this  is 
not  the  least  personal^  as  it  did  upon 
the  gallant  young  noblemen  who  used 
a  few  jears  since  to  break  the  heads 
of  policemen,  and  paint  apothecaries* 
shops  pea-green, — with  amusement, 
perhaps,  but  with  any  thing  but  re- 
spect and  liking.  And  as  those  ^oung 
noblemen,  recognising  the  justice  of 
public  opinion,  have  retired  to  their 
estates,  which  the^  are  now  occuj^ied 
peacefully  in  administering  and  im- 
proving, so  have  the  young  earls  and 
marquesses  of  the  court  of  Rbgina  of 
Regent  Street  calmly  subsided  into 
the  tillage  of  the  pleasant  fields  of 
literature,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fresh  ffreen  crops  of  good-humoured 
thougnt.  My  litttle  work  on  the 
differential  calculus,  for  instance,  is 
in  a  most  advanced  state;  and  you 
will  correct  me  if  I  break  a  confidence 
in  saying,  that  your  translation  of  the 
first  hundred  and  ninety-six  chapters 
of  th6  Mahabarata  will  throw  some 
extraordinary  light  upon  a  subject 
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most  intensely  interesting  to  England, 
viz.  the  Sanscrit  theosopny. 

This  introduction,  then,  will  have 
prepared  you  for  an  exceedingly 
humane  and  laudatory  notice  of  the 
packet  of  works  which  you  were 
good  enough  to  send  me,  and  which, 
though  they  doubtless  contain  a  great 
deal  that  tne  critic  would  not  write 
(from  the  extreme  delicacy  of  his 
taste  and  the  vast  range  of  his  learn- 
ing), also  contain,  between  ourselves, 
a  great  deal  that  the  critic  could  not 
write  if  he  would  ever  so ;  and  this  is 
a  truth  which  critics  are  sometimes 
apt  to  foreet  in  their  judgments  of 
works  of  nction.  As  a  rustical  boy, 
hired  at  twopence  per  week,  may 
fling  stones  at  the  blackbirds  and 
drive  them  off  and  jKMsibly  hit  one 
or  two,  yet  if  he  get  into  tne  hedge 
and  begin  to  sing,  he  will  make  a 
wretched  business  of  the  music,  and 
Lubin  and  Colin  and  the  dullest 
swains  of  the  village  will  laugh  egre- 
giously  at  his  folly;  so  the  critic 
employed  to  assault  the  poet  .... 
But  the  rest  of  the  simile  is  obvious, 
and  will  be  apprehended  at  once  by 
a  person  of  your  experience. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  blackbirds  of 
letters  —  the  harmless,  kind  sinking 
creatures  who  line  the  hedge -sides 
and  chirp  and  twitter  as  nature  bade 
them  (they  can  no  more  help  sinking, 
these  poets,  than  a  flower  can  help 
smelling  sweet),  have  been  treated 
much  too  ruthlessly  by  the  watch- 
boys  of  the  press,  who  have  a  love 
for  flinging  stones  at  the  little  inno- 
cents, and  pretend  that  it  is  their 
duty,  and  that  every  wren  or  ^rrow 
is  likely  to  destroy  a  whole  neld  of 
wheat,  or  to  turn  out  a  monstrous 
bird  of  prey.  Leave  we  these  vain 
sports  and  savage  pastimes  of  youth, 
and  turn  we  to  the  benevolent  philo- 
sophy of  maturer  age. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Irish  writers 
and  people,  which  has  not  been  at  all 
appreciated  by  the  English,  is,  I  think, 
that  of  extreme  melancholy.  All 
Irish  stories  are  sad,  all  humorous 
Irish  songs  are  sad ;  there  is  never  a 
burst  of  laughter  excited  by  them 
but,  as  I  fancy,  tears  are  near  at 
hand;  and  from  Castle  Rachrent 
downwards,  every  Hibernian  tale  that 
I  have  read  is  sure  to  leave  a  sort  of 
woeful,  tender  impression.  Mr.  Carle- 
ton's  books  —  and  he  is  by  far  the 
greatest  ge^ms  who  has  written  of 


Irish  life — are  pre-eminently  melan- 
choly. Griffin's  best  novel.  The 
CoUegtans^  has  the  same  painful  cha- 
racter ;  and  I  have  always  been  sur- 
prised, while  the  universal  Engli^ 
critic  has  been  laiu^hing  over  the 
stirring  stories  of  Harry  Lorrequer^ 
that  he  has  not  recognised  the  fund 
of  sadness  beneath.  The  most  jovial 
song  that  I  know  of  in  the  Irish 
language,  is  "  The  Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched;**  but  along  with  th^ 
joviality,  you  always  carry  the  im- 
pression of  the  hanging  the  next 
morning.  "  The  Groves  of  Blarney,** 
is  the  richest  nonsense  that  the  world 
has  known  since  the  days  of  Rabelais ; 
but  is  it  not  very  pathetic  nonsense  ? 
The  folly  is  uttered  with  a  sad 
look,  and  to  the  most  lament- 
able wailinff  music:  it  affects  you 
like  the  jokes  of  Lear*s  fool.  An 
Irish  lanciscape  conveys  the  same  im- 
pression. You  mav  walk  all  Ireland 
through,  and  hardly  see  a  cheerful 
one ;  and  whereas  at  five  miles  from 
the  spot  where  this  is  published  or 
read  m  England,  you  may  be  sure  to 
light  upon  some  prospect  of  English 
nature  smiling  m  {uenty,  rich  in 
comfort,  and  delightfully  cheerful, 
however  simple  and  homely,  the 
finest  and  richest  landscape  in  Ireland 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  tad,  and 
the  people  corresponded  with  the 
place.  But  we  in  England  have 
adopted  our  idea  of  the  Irishman, 
and,  like  the  pig-imitator's  audience 
in  the  fable  (which  simile  is  not  to 
be  construed  into  an  opinion  on  the 
writer's  part  that  the  Irish  resemble 
pigs,  but  simply  that  the  Saxon  is 
dull  of  comprehension),  we  toiU  have 
the  sham  Lishman  in  preference  to 
the  real  one,  and  will  laugh  at  the 
poor  wag,  whatever  his  mood  may  be. 
rhe  romance- writers  and  dramatists 
have  wronged  the  Irish  cruelly  (and 
so  has  every  Saxon  among  th^n, 
the  O'Connellites  will  say)  in  mis- 
representing him  as  ihev  have  done. 
What  a 'number  of  false  accounts, 
for  instance,  did  poor  Power  give  to 
English  play -goers  about  Ireland! 
He  led  Cockneys  to  suppose  that  all 
that  Irish  gaie^  was  natural  and 
constant ;  that  raddy  was  in  a  per- 
petual whirl  of  high  spirits  and 
whisky;  for  ever  screeching  and 
whooping  mad  songs  and  wild  jokes ; 
a  being  entirely  devoid  of  artifice 
and  calculation :  it  is  only  after  la 
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Englighman  hu  seen  the  oonntry 
that  he  leanu  how  false  these  jokes 
are;  how  sad  these  hish  sphits,  and 
iiow  cnnning  and  fitfxil  that  exuber^- 
nmt  joviality,  which  we  have  been 
made  to  fuicj  are  the  Irishman's 
every-di^  state  of  mind.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  &monB  Bir  Lucius 
OTrigger  of  Sheridau,  at  whose 
hnmooTB  we  all  laugh  delightfully. 
Be  IB  the  most  real  character,  in  all 
that  strai^  company  of  prc^Kates 
and  swind&rs  who  people  Sheriaan*8 
plinrs;  and  I  think  the  most  profound- 
Ij  oisraal  of  all  the  poor  Irish  knight's 
ykes  are  only  on  the  surface.  He  is 
a  hypocrite  all  through  the  comed;^, 
and  his  fun  no  more  real  than  his 
Iridi  estate.  He  makes  others  laugh, 
but  he  does  not  laugh  himself;  as 
Falstaff  does,  and  Sydney  Smith,  and 
a  few  other  hearty  humorists  of 
the  British  sort. 

So  when  he  reads  in  the  ^  Opinions 
of  the  Press**  how  the  provincial 
kmrnalists  are  affected  with  Mr. 
Leveies  books,  how  the  Doncaster 
ArguM  declares,  **  We  have  literally 
roared  with  laughter  over  the  last 
nnmber  of  Ow  Mess ;"  or  the  Manx 
Mercwry  vows  it  has  "  absolutely 
hurst  with  cachinnation  over  the 
faeetus  of  friend  Harry  Lorrequer ; 
or  the  Bunray  Beacon  has  been  ob- 
liged to  call  in  two  printer's  devils  to 
hold  the  editorial  sides  while  perus- 
ing Charles  C^MaUey^s  funny  stories ; 
let  the  reader  be  assured  that  he  has 
&Uen  upon  critical  opinions  not  worth 
the  having.  It  is  impossible  to  yell 
with  laughter  through  thirty-two 
pages.  Laughter,  to  be  worth  having, 
am  onFv  come  by  fits  and  now  and 
then.  The  main  body  of  your  laugh- 
ter-ioBpiring  book  must  be  calm ;  and 
if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  an 
opmion  about  Lorrequer  after  all  that 
has  been  said  for  and  agunst  him, 
tfter  the  characteristics  of  boundless 
merriment  which  the  English  critic 
has  found  in  him,  and  the  abuse 
vhieh  the  Irish  writers  have  hurled 
at  him  for  presenting  degrading  pic- 
tures of  tli^  national  <3iaracter,  it 
woold  be  to  enter  a  calm  protest 

r'  St  both  opinions,  and  say  that 
author's  characteristic  is  not 
fco»ont,  but  sentiment,  —  neither 
uoc«  nor  less  than  sentiment,  in  spite 
^•i  ^  rollicking  and  bawling,  and 
ttcMgi  «r  Midsy  Free,  and  the 
iMnMi  1  pimch-making,  and 


charging,  and  steeple-chasing — the 
quality  of  the  Lorrequer  stories  seems 
to  me  to  be  extreme  delicacy,  sweet- 
ness, and  kindliness  of  heart.  The 
spiriis  are  for  the  most  part  artificial, 
mtfond  is  sadness,  as  appears  to  me 
to  be  that  of  most  Irish  writing  and 
people.  • 

Certain  Irish  critics  will  rise  up  in 
arms  against  this  dictum,  and  will 
fall  foul  of  the  author  of  the  paradox 
and  of  the  subject  of  these  present 
remarks  too.  For  while  we  have 
been  almost  universal  in  our  praise 
of  Lorrequer  in  England,  no  man  has 
been  more  fiercely  buffeted  in  his 
own  country,  Mr.  O'Connell  himself 
taking  the  iead  to  attack  this  kindly 
and  gentle  writer,  and  thundering 
out  abuse  at  him  from  his  cathedra 
in  the  Com  Exchange.  A  strange 
occupation  this  for  a  statesman  I 
Fancy  Sir  Robert  Peel  taking  occa- 
sion to  bring  Martin  Chuzzl^oit  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons ;  or  the 
American  President  rapping  Sam 
Slick  over  the  knuckles  in  the  thirty- 
fourth  column  of  his  speech ;  or  Lord 
Brougham  attacking  Mr.  Albert 
Smith  in  the  privy-council  I 

The  great  Com-Exchange  critic 
says  that  Lorrequer  has  sent  abroad 
an  unjust  opinion  of  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, which  he  (the  Com-Exchange 
critic)  is  upholding  by  words  and  ex- 
ample, (hi  this  signal,  the  Irish  Li- 
beral journals  fall  roul  of  poor  Harry 
with  a  ferocity  which  few  can  appre- 
ciate in  this  countij,  where  the 
labours  of  our  Hibernian  brethren  of 
the  press  are  little  read.  But  you 
would  fancy  fh)m  the  Nation  that 
the  man  is  a  stark  traitor  and  incen- 
diary; that  he  has  written  a  libel 
against  Ireland,  such  as  merits  cord 
and  fire  I  O  patriotic  critic!  what 
Brutus-like  sacrifices  will  the  lite- 
rary man  not  commit  I  what  a  noble 
Erofessional  independence  he  has ! 
ow  free  from  envy  he  is!  how 
pleased  with  his  neignbour's  success  t 
and  yet  how  re&y  (on  public 
grounds — of  course,  only  on  public 
grounds)  to  attack  his  nearest  friend 
and  closest  acquaintance !  Although 
he  knows  that  the  success  of  one 
man  of  letters  is  the  success  of  all, 
that  with  every  man  who  rises  a 
score  of  others  rise  too,  that  to  make 
what  has  hitherto  been  a  stm^line 
and  uncertain  calling  an  assured  and 
respectable  one,  it  »  necessary  that 
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■ome  should  saooeed  greatly,  and 
that  evenr  man  who  lives  by  bis  pen 
should,  therefore,  back  the  efforts  and 
applaud  the  advancement  of  his  bro- 
ther ;  jet  Uie  virtues  of  professional 
literature  are  so  obstinately  republi- 
can, that  it  will  acknowledge  no 
honours,  help  no  friend,  have  all  on 
a  level ;  and  so  tbe  Irish  press  is  at 
present  martyrising  the  most  success- 
ful member  of  its  body.  His  books 
appeared ;  they  were  very  pleasant, 
Toiy  and  Libleral  applauded  alike 
the  good  -  humoured  and  kind- 
hearted  writer,  who  quarrelled  with 
none,  and  amused  tJl,  But  his  pub- 
lishers sold  twenty  thousand  of  his 
books.  He  was  a  monster  from  that 
moment,  a  doomed  man ;  if  a  man 
can  die  of  articles,  Harry  Lorreoucr 
ought  to  have  3delded  up  the  ghost 
long  ago. 

Lorrequer*8  military  propensities 
have  been  objected  to  strongly  by 
his  -squeamish  Hibernian  brethren. 
I  freely  confess,  for  my  part,  that 
there  is  a  ereat  deal  too  much  fight- 
ing in  the  Lorrequerian  romances  for 
my  taste,  an  endless  clashing  of  sa- 
bres, unbounded  alarums,  "cham- 
bers** let  off  (as  in  the  old  Shakspeare 
stage-directions),  the  warriors  drive 
one  another  on  and  off  the  stage  until 
the  quiet  citizen  is  puzzled  by  their 
interminable  evolutions,  and  gets  a 
headach  with  the  smell  of  the  pow- 
der. But  is  Lorrequer  the  onl^  man 
in  Ireland  who  is  fond  of  military 
spectacles?  Why  do  ten  thousand 
people  go  to  the  Phaynix  Park  twice 
a- week?  Why  does  the  iVoticm  news- 
paper publish  those  edifying  and 
Christian  war-songs  ?  And  who  is  it 
that  prates  about  the  Irish  at  Water- 
loo, and  the  Irish  at  Fontenoy,  and 
the  Irish  at  Seringapatam,  and  the 
Irish  at  Timbuctoo  ?  If  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell,  like  a  wise  rhetorician,  chooses, 
and  very  properly,  to  flatter  the  na- 
tional military  passion,  why  should 
not  Harry  Lorrequer  ?  There  is  bad 
blood,  bitter,  brutal,  unchristian  ha- 
tred in  every  line  of  every  single 
ballad  of  the  Nation ;  there  is  none 
^^  the  harmless  war-pageants  of 
honest  Hari^  Lorrequer.  And  as  for 
the  Irish  brigade,  has  not  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  bragged  more  about  that  than 
any  other  author  of  fiction  in  or  out 
of  his  country  f 

The  persons  who  take  exceptions 
to  numerous  hunting  and  steeple- 


chasing  descriptions  which  abound  in 
these  volumes,  have,  perhaps^  some 
reason  on  their  side.    Thooe   quiet 
people  who  never  leaped  acrooB  anv 
tbinff  wider  than  a  ffutter  in    Pall 
Mall,  or  have  learned  the  chiiralrie 
art  in  Mr.  Fozard*s  riding-school,  are 
not  apt  to  be  extremely  interested 
in  hunting  stories,  and  many    find 
themselves  morally  thrown   out   in 
the  midst  of  a  long  fox-chase,  which 
gallops  through  ever  so  many  pages 
of  close  type.    But  these  descriptions 
are  not  written  for  such.     Go    and 
ask  a  "  fast  man**  at  college  what  he 
thinks  of  them.     Go,  dine  at  LiOrd 
Cardigan*s  mess-table,    and    as    the 
black  bottle  passes  round  ask   the 
young  comets  and  captains  whether 
they  nave  read  the  last  number  of 
Tom  Burke,  and  you  will  see  what 
the  answer  will  be.    At  this  minute 
those  pink -bound  volumes  are  to  be 
found  in  every  garrison,  in  every  one 
of  the  towns,*cmonies,  islands,  conti- 
nents, isthmuses,  and  promontories, 
where  her  majesty*s  flag  floats ;  they 
are  the  pleasure  of  country-folk,  high 
and  low ;  they  are  not  scientific  trea- 
tises, certainly,  but  are  they  intended 
as  such?     They  are  not,  perhaps, 
taken  in  by  Dissenting  clergymen  and 
doctors  of  divinity  (though  for  my 
part  I  have  seen,  in  ^e  hall  of  a 
certain  college  of  Dublin,  a  score  of 
the    latter,   in    gowns    and    bands, 
crowding  round  Ilarry  Lorrequer  and 
listening  to  his  talk  with   all  their 
might);    but  does  the  author  aim 
especially  at  instructing  their  reve- 
rences ?     No.     Though  this  is  a.  fa- 
vourite method  with  many  critics — 
vi2.  to  find  fault  with  a  book   for 
what  it  does  not  give,  as  thus, — 
*^Lady    Smigsmag^s   new    novel    is 
amusing,  but  lamentably  deficient  in 
geological  information.*'  **  Dr.  Swish- 
taiFs  Eluciddtiofu  of  the  Di^amma 
shew  much  sound  scholarship,  but 
infer  a  total  absence  of  humour.** 
And  "  Mr.  Lever's  tales  are  trashy 
and  worthless,  for  his  facts  are  not 
borne  out  by  any  authority,  and  he 
gives  us  no  inK>rmation  upon  the 
political  state  of  Ireland.    Oh!  our 
countrv ;  our  green  and  beloved,  our 
beautiful  and  oppressed !  accursei  be 
the  toi^ue  that  should  now  speak  of 
aught  but  thy  wrong,  withered  the 
dastard  hand  that  should  strike  upon 
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And  now,  haTUig  taken  exception 
to  Uie  pugnacious  and  horse-racious 
parts  or  the  Lorrequer  novels  (where- 
of an  admirable  i>arod7  appeared 
Bome  months  since  in  Taifs  moffa- 
ziae),  let  us  proceed  to  state  further 
characteristics  of  Lorrequer.  His 
stories  shew  no  art  of  construction; 
it  is  the  good  old  place  of  virtue  tri- 
omphant  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
▼ice  being  woefully  demolished  some 
few  pages  previously.  As  Scott's  he- 
roes were,  for  the  most  part,  canny, 
nilant,  prudent,  modest,  young 
North  Bntons,  Lorrequer's  are  gal- 
lant young  Irishmen,  a  little  more 
dandified  and  dashing,  perhaps,  than 
such  heroes  as  novelists  create  on  this 
tide  of  the  water ;  wonderfully  like 
&uch  other  in  personal  qualities  and 
beauty;  but,  withal,  modest  and 
scrupulously  pure  -  minded.  And 
there  is  no  r^er  of  Mr.  Lever^s 
tales  but  must  admire  the  extreme, 
almost  woman-like,  delicacy  of  the 
author,  who,  amidst  all  the  wild 
•cenes  through  which  he  carries  his 
characters,  and  with  all  his  outbreaks 
of  spirits  and  fun,  never  writes  a 
sentence  that  is  not  entirely  pure. 
Koris  he  singular  in  this  excellent 
chastity  of  thought  and  expression ; 
it  is  almost  a  national  virtue  with 
the  Irish  as  any  person  will  acknow- 
ledge, who  baslived  any  time  in  their 
country  or  society. 

The  present  hero  of  the  Lorrequer- 
ian  cycius  of  romances  resembles  the 
other  young  p^entlemen  whose  history 
tbey  record  m  his  gre«t  admiration 
ibr  the  military  profession,  in  the 
whidi,  after  some  adventurous  half- 
dozen  numbers  of  civil  life,  we  find 
him  launched.  Drums,  trumpets, 
Uanderbusses,  guns,  and  thunder, 
form  the  subject  of  the  whole  set, 
and  are  emblazoned  on  the  backs  of 
every  one  of  the  volumes.  The  pre- 
sent volume  is  bound  in  a  rich  blood- 
cok>ured  calico,  and  has  a  most 
truculent  and  ferocious  look.  The 
illustrations,  from  the  hand  of  the 
&mous  Phiz,  shew  to  great  advan- 
tage the  merits  of  that  dashing  de- 
^;ner.  He  draws  a  horse  admirably, 
a  landscape'  beautifully,  a  female 
figure  with  extreme  grace  and  ten- 
derness ;  but  as  for  his  humour,  it  is 
stark  naught;  ay,  worse!  the  hu- 
morous   faces    are  bad   caricatures. 


without,  as  I  fancy,  the  slightest 
provocation  to  laughter.  If  one 
were  to  meet  these  monsters  expanded 
fVom  two  inches  to  six  feet,  people 
would  be  frightened  by  them,  not 
amused,  so  cruel  are  their  grimaces 
and  unearthly  their  uffliness.  And 
a  study  of  the  admirable  sketches  of 
Raffet  and  Charlet  would  have  nven 
the  designer  a  better  notion  of  the 
costume  of  the  soldiery  of  the  con- 
sulate than  that  which  ne  has  adopt- 
ed. Indeed,  one  could  point  out 
sundry  errors  in  costume  which  the 
author  himself  has  committed,  were 
the  critic  inclined  to  be  severely  ac- 
curate and  not  actuated  by  that 
overflowing  benevolence  which  is  so 
delightful  to  feel. 

Tom  Burke  o/*"  Ours*'  *  is  so  called 
because  he  enters  the  French  service 
at  an  early  age ;  but  his  opening  ad- 
ventures occur  at  the  close  of  the 
rebellion,  before  the  union  of  Ire- 
land and  England,  and  before  the 
empire  of  Napoleon.  The  opening 
chapters  are  the  best  because  they  are 
the  most  real.  The  author  is  more 
at  home  in  Irelandthan  in  the  French 
camp  or  capital,  the  scenes  and  land- 
scapes he  describes  there  are  much 
more  naturally  depicted,  and  the 
characters  to  wnom  ne  introduces  us 
more  striking  and  lifelike.  The 
novel  opens  gloomily  and  pictur- 
esquely. Old  Burke  is  dying  alone 
in  bis  dismal  old  tumble-down  house, 
somewhere  near  the  famous  town  of 
Athlone  (who  can  describe  with  suf- 
ficient desolation  the  ride  from  that 
city  to  Ballinasloe  ?).  Old  Burke  is 
dying,  and  this  is  young  Tom*s  de- 
scription of  the  appearance  of 
An  Old  HoutB  at  Home. 

**  I  mounted  the  long  flight  of  stone 
steps  that  led  to  what  once  had  been  a 
terrace,  but  the  balustrades  were  broken 
many  a  year  ago.  and  even  the  heavy 
granite  stone  had  been  smashed  in  seve- 
ral places.  The  hall- door  lay  wide  open, 
^nd  the  hall  itself  had  no  other  lieht  save 
such  as  the  flickering  of  a  wood  fire  af- 
forded, as  its  uncertain  flashes  fell  upon 
the  dark  wainscot  and  the  floor. 

*'  1  had  just  recognised  the  grim,  old- 
fashioned  portraits  that  covered  the  waHs, 
when  my  eye  was  attracted  by  a  figure 
near  the  fire.  I  approached,  and  beheld 
an  old  man  doubled  with  age,  his  bleared 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  wood  embers, 
which  he  waa  trying   to  rake   together 
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with  a  stick.  His  clothes  bespoke  the 
most  miserable  poverty,  and  affortled  do 
protection  against  the  cold  and  cutting 
blast.  He  was  croning  some  old  song  to 
himself  as  I  drew  near,  and  paid  no  at- 
tention to  roe.  I  moved  roaod  so  as  to 
let  the  light  fall  on  his  face,  and  then 
perceived  it  was  old  Lanty,  as  he  whs 
called.  Poor  fellow!  age  and  neglect 
had  changed  him  sadly  since  1  had  seen 
him  last.  He  bad  been  the  huntsman  of 
the  fiimily  for  two  generations,  but  hav- 
ing somehow  displeased  my  fiitber  one 
day  at  the  cover,  he  rode  at  him  and 
struck  him  on  the  head  wiih  his  loaded 
whip.  The  man  fell  senseless  from  his 
horse  and  was  carried  home.  A  few  days, 
however,  enabled  him  to  rally  and  be 
about  again  ;  but  his  senses  had  left  him 
for  ever.  All  recollection  of  the  un- 
lucky circumstance  had  faded  from  his 
mina,  and  his  rambling  thoughts  dwelt 
on  his  old  pursuits  ;  so  that  he  passed  his 
days  about  the  stables,  looking  after  the 
horses,  and  giving  directions  about  them. 
Latterly  be  had  become  too  infirm  for 
this,  and  never  left  his  own  cabin  ;  but 
now,  from  some  strange  cause,  be  had 
come  up  to  *  the  house,'  and  was  sitting 
by  the  fire  as  I  found  him. 

*'  lliey  who  know  Ireland  will  ae- 
knowledge  the  strange  impulse  which  at 
the  approach  of  death  seems  to  excite  the 
people  to  congregate  about  the  house  of 
mourning.  The  passion  for  deep  and 
powerful  excitement,  the  most  remark- 
able feature  in  their  complex  nature, 
seems  to  revel  in  the  details  of  sorrow 
and  suffering.  Not  content  even  with 
the  tragedy  before  them,  they  call  in  the 
aid  of  superatition  to  heighten  the  awful, 
ness  of  the  scene ;  and  every  story  of 
ghost  and  banshee  is  conned  over  in 
tones  that  need  not  the  occasion  to  make 
them  thrill  upon  the  heart.  At  such  a 
time  the  deepest  workings  of  their  wild 
spirits  are  revealed.  Their  grief  is  low 
and  sorrow-struck,  or  it  is  loud  and 
passionate;  now  breaking  into  some 
plaintive  wail  over  the  virtues  of  the  de- 
parted ;  now  burating  into  a  frenzied  ap- 
pe^  to  the  Father  of  Mercies,  as  to  the 
justice  of  recalling  those  from  earth  who 
were  its  blessing ;  while,  stranger  ihan 
all,  a  dash  of  reckless  merriment  will 
breuk  in  upon  the  gloom,  hut  it  is  lik^ 
the  red  lightning  through  the  storm,  that 
as  it  rends  the  cloud,  only  displays  the 
havoc  and  desolation  around,  and  at  its 
partine  leaves  even  a  blacker  darkness 
behind  it. 

*'  From  my  infancy  I  had  been  familiar 
with  scenes  of  this  kind ;  aud  my  habit 
of  stealing  away  unobserved  from  home 
to  witness  a  country  wake  had  endeared 
me  much  to  the  country  people,  who  felt 
thia  no  small  kindness  from  *  the  master's 
eon.'    Somehow  the  ready  welcome  and 


attention  I  always  met  with  had  worked 
on  my  young  heart,  and  I  learned  to  feel 
•11  the  interest  of  these  scenes  fully  as 
much  as  those  about  me.  It  was  then 
with  a  sense  of  desolation  that  I  looked 
upon  the  one  solitary  mourner,  who  now 
sat  at  the  hearth, — that  poor  old  idiot 
man  who  gazed  on  vacancy,  or  muttered 
with  parched  lip  some  few  words  to 
himself;  that  he  alone  should  be  found 
to  join  bis  sorrows  to  oure,  seemed  to  me 
like  utter  destitution,  and  as  I  leaned 
against  the  chimney  I  burst  into  teara. 

"  '  Don't  cry,  alannab,  don't  cry,*  said 
the  old  man ;  *  it's  the  wcrst  way  at  all. 
Get  up  again,  and  ride  him  at  it  bould. 
Oh,  vo,  look  at  where  the  thief  is  taking 
now  ~  along  the  stone  wall  there.'  Here 
he  broke  into  a  low  wailing  ditty— 

"  '  And  the  fox  set  bim  down  and  looked 
about. 
And  many  were  feared  to  follow. 
'  Maybe  I'm  wrong,'  says  he,  *  but  I 
doubt 
That  you'll  be  as  gay  to-morrow. 
For  loud  as  you  cry,  and  high  as  you 
ride. 
And  httle  you  feel  my  sorrow, 
IMl  be  free  on  the  mountain-side, 
W  hile  you'll  lie  low  to-morrow.' 

Oh,  Moddideroo,  aroo,  aroo. 

Ay,  just  so^tbeyMl  run  to  earth  in  the 

could      churchyard W  hisht  —  hark 

there— soho,  soho— that's  Badger  I  hear.' 
'*  1  turned  away  with  a  bursting  heart, 
and  felt  my  way  up  the  broad  oak  stair, 
which  was  left  in  complete  darkness." 

I  don*t  know  whether  the  Nation 
and  the  Irish  journals  call  the  above 
description  libellous ;  but  the  truth 
is,  the  traveller  in  Ireland  sees  many 
such  a  tenement  in  a  day's  ioumey, 
and  many  such  a  wretched  figure  as 
that  of  poor  old  Lanty  the  huntsman 
peering  at  the  coach  as  it  stops  and 
asking  for  wayfarers'  charity.    * 

Darby  the  Blast,  with  his  fine 
words  and  sham  humility,  his  savage 
fidelity  and  his  admirably  affected 
loyalty,  is  an  excellent,  though  not  a 
littering  Irish  portrait.  iBs  eulo- 
gium  on  tobacco  will  be  pronounced 
a  masterpiece.  It  is  illustrated  by  a 
delightful  design  of  Phiz,  most  deli- 
cately and  clmrmingly  etched  and 
full  of  grace  and  fancy. 

Th4  Piper  on  Pipeu 
**  *  Do  you  ever  take  a  shaogh  of  the 

pipe.  Master  Tom  Y 

**  *  No,'  said  I,  laughing,  *  I  never 

learned  to  smoke  yet.' 

'<  <  Well,'  replied  he,  a  little  piqued  by 

the  tone  of  my  answer,  *  'tis  worse  yea 

might  be  doin*  than  that  same«    Tobao* 
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eo*fl  a  fiae  thiog  for  the  heart !     Many's 

the  time  when  I'm  alone,  if  I  badn*t  the 

I         pipe,  I'd  be  low  and  sorrowful — thinking 

OTcr  the  hard  times,  and  the  like  ;  but 

\        when  IVe  6Ued  my  dudeen,  and  do  be 

1         Titching  the  amoke  curling  up,  1  begin 

dhramiog  about  sitting  around  the  fire 

with  pleasant  companions,  chatting  away, 

and  disoooraing,  and  telling  stories  ;  and 

then  I  iovint  the  stories  lo  myself,  about 

oaare  devils  of  pipers  travelling  over 

the  country,  making  love  here  and  there. 

Slid  playing  dhroU  tunes  out  of  their  own 

heads;    and  then  1  muke  the  tunes  to 

them;    and  after  that,   maybe,  1   make 

words,  and  sometimes  lay  down  the  pipe 

and  begin  singing  to  myself;  and  often 

1  take  up  the  bagpipes  and  play  away 

I         with  all  my  might,  till  1  think  1  see  the 

darUugest    little    fairies  e\er  you  seen 

dancing  before  me,  setting  to  one  another, 

tad  tumiug  round,  and  capering  away  — 

^         duwo  the  middle  and  up  again  :  small 

chaps  with  three*comered  hats,  and  wigs, 

»Dd  litile  red  coats,  all    slashed   with 

goold  ;    and    beautiful    little    craytures 

boalding  their   petticoats   this   way,  to 

I  ibew  a  nate  leg  and  foot;  and  I  do  be 

calling  out  to  them,  '  Hands  round' — 

'  that's  your  sowl ' — *  look  at  the  green 

fellow — 'tis  himself  can  do  it ' — •  rise  to 

the  jig,  hoo!*  and  faix  'tis  sorry  enough 

To  when  they  go,  and  lave  me  all  alone  to 

Byielf/ 

** '  And  how  does  all  that  come  into 
your  head.  Darby  V 

"'Troth, 'tis  bard  to  tell,' said  Darby, 
*ith  s  sigh  ;  '  but  my  notion  is,  that  the 
poor  man  that  has  neither  fine  houses, 
Bor  fine  clothes,  nor  horses,  nor  sarvants 
to  aoiase  him,  that  Providence  is  kind  to 
hiflB  in  another  way»  and  fills  his  mind 
with  all  manner  of  dhroll  thoughts,  and 
quare  stories,  and  bits  of  songs,  and  the 
^ke;  and  lets  him  into  many  a  sacret 
sl>out  fiiiries,  and  the  good  people,  that 
the  rich  has  no  time  K>r ;  and  sure  you 
aast  have  often  remarked  it,* that  the 
qoahiy  has  never  a  bit  of  fun  in  them  at 
>ll*  hot  does  be  always  coming  to  us  for 
aomething  to  make  them  laugh.  Did  you 
Bever  lave  the  parlour,  when  the  company 
^  sitting  with  lashings  of  wine  and 
"Ott,  and  every  convaniency,  and  go 
dowo-stairs  to  the  kitchen,  where  maybe 
there  was  nothing  but  a  salt  herrin'  and  a 
jog  of  punch,  and  if  you  did,  where  was 
the  most  fim  1  wondher  1  Arrah,  when 
^J  bid  me  play  a  tune  for  them,  and  I 
look  at  their  sorrowful,  pale  facea,  and 
their  dim  eyes,  and  the  stiff  way  they  sit 
apon  their  chairs,  I  never  put  heart  in  it ; 
*W  when  I  rise,  *  Dirty  James,'  or  •  The 
little  BouM  Fox,'  or  '  Kiss  my  Lady,' 
^  Che  boya  and  girls,  sure  'tis  my  whole 
*(^Idoia  b^in  the  bag,  and  1  squeeze 
tfct  Hotel  out  of  it  with  all  my  might.'" 
t<MU  aULDL  HO.  CULX. 


Darby  echoes  the  latter  sentiment 
in  poetry  as  follows : — 

"  Darhxf  the  Blast. 
Oh  !  my  name  it  is  Darby  the  Blast, 

My  country  is  Ireland  all  over ; 
My  religion  is  never  to  fast. 

But  live,  as  I  wander,  in  clover ; 
To  make  fun  for  myself  every  day. 

The  ladies  to  plaze  when  I'm  able, 
The  boys  to  amuse,  as  I  play, 

And  make  the  jugs  dance  on  the  table. 
Oh !  success  to  the  chanter,  my  dear. 
Your  eyes  on  each  side  you  may  cast. 

But  there  isn't  a  bouse  that  is  near  you 
But  they're  glad  to  have  Darby  the  Blast, 

And  they'll  tell  ye  'tis  he  that  can 
cheer  ye. 
Oh !  'tis  he  tliat  can  put  life  in  a  feast ; 

What  music  lies  under  his  knuckle. 
As  be  plays  *  Will  I  send  for  a  Priest  V 

Or  a  jig  thev  call  •  Cover  the  Buckle.' 
Oh !  good  luck  to  the  chanter,  your 
sowl. 
But  give  me  an  audience  in  r.igs. 

They're  illigant  people  for  list'ning  ; 
Tis  they  that  can  humour  the  bags. 

As  1  rise  a  fine  tune  at  a  chri^t  ning. 
There's  many  a  weddin'  1  make 

Where  they  never  get  further  nor  sigh. 

And  when  I  perform  at  a  wake. 

The  corpse  looks  delighted  at  dying. 
O  !   success   to  tlie  chanter,    your 
sowl." 

In  the  company  of  this  worthy, 
whose  patriotic  sentiments  he  un- 
warily adopts,  the  youthful  Thomas 
makes  hb  escape  from  the  paternal 
attorney  to  whom  he  was  to  be  bound 
apprentice,  and  takes  to  the  country- 
side, where  various  adventures  befall 
the  couple.  A  cotta^  is  burnt 
down  over  his  ears  (the  scene,  the 
farmer  with  his  bravery  and  cun- 
ning, the  terrible  rebel- hunter  Major 
Barton,  with  his  brutal,  undaunted 
resolution,  and  the  accidents  of  the 
fight  and  explosion,  are  most  capitally 
described),  and  presently  we  find 
young  Tom  in  Dublin,  in  front  of 
that  celebrated  building  which  is  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  now,  but  which 
sounded  of  old  to  the  voices  of 
Flood  and  Grattan.  The  picture  of 
Irish  life  and  an  Irish  mob  is  ex- 
cellently lively : — 

**  Mothing  struck  me  so  much  in  the 
scene,  as  the  real  or  apparent  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  mob  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual's  personal  and 
political  career ;  and  thus  tne  price  for 
which  they  had  been  purchased  —  either 
in  rank,  place,  or  pounds  sterling,  was 
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cried  aloud  amid  shoata  of  derisioo  and 
lausbter,  or  the  more  rindictiTe  jellt  of 
an  infuriated  populace. 

**  <  Ha !  Ben,  what  are  you  to  p;et  for 
Baltinglasal  Boroughs  is  up  in  the 
market.    Well,  Dick,  you  won*t  take  the 

Elace — nothing  but  bard  cash.  Don't  be 
idiog.  Jemmy.  Look  at  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  boys.  A  groan  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange !'  here  is  a  fearful  groan  from 
the  mob  echoed  through  the  streets. 
*  There's  Luke  Fox — ha !  stole  away  ;' 
here  followed  another  yell. 

. "  With  difficulty  I  elbowed  my  way 
through  the  densely  packed  crowd,  and 
at  last  reached  the  comer  of  George's 
Street,  where  a  strong  police  force  was 
stationed,  not  permitting  the  passage  of 
auj  one  either  up  or  down  that  great 
thorough fiu^  Finding  it  imposaible  to 
penetrate  bj  this  way,  I  continued  along 
Dame  Street,  where  I  found  the  crowd 
to  thicken  as  I  advanced.  Not  only  were 
the  pathways,  but  the  entire  streets  filled 
with  people— through  whom  the  dragoons 
could  with  difficulty  force  a  passage  for 
Uie  carrisges,  which  continueid  at  inter- 
▼als,  to  pass  down.  Around  the  statue 
of  King  William  the  mob  was  in  its 
greatest  force:  not  merely  the  railings 
around  the  statue,  but  the  figure  itself 
was  surmounted  by  persons,  who,  taking 
advantage  of  their  elevated  and  secure 
position,  buried  their  abuse  upon  the 
police  and  military  with  double  bitter- 
ness ;  these  sallies  of  inyective  were  al. 
ways  accompanied  by  some  humorous 
allusion,  which  created  a  laugh  among 
the  crowd  beneath,  to  which,  as  the  ob- 
jects of  the  ridicule  were  by  no  means 
insensible,  the  usual  reply  was  by  charg. 
ing  on  the  people,  and  a  demand  to  keep 
back,  a  difficult  precept  when  preased 
forward  bj  some  hundreds  behina  them. 
As  I  made  my  way  slowly  through  the 
moving  mass,  I  could  see  that  a  powerful 
body  of  horse  patrolled  between  the  mob 
and  the  firont  of  the  college ;  the  space 
before  which  and  the  iron  railings  being 
crammed  with  students  of  the  university, 
for  so  their  caps  and  gowns  bespoke  them. 
Between  this  party  and  the  others  a  con. 
stant  exchange  of  abuse  and  insult  was 
maintained,  which  even  occasionally  came 
to  blows  whenever  any  chance  opportu. 
nity  of  coming  in  contact,  unobserved  by 
the  soldiery,  presented  itself. 

**  In  the  interval  between  these  rival 
parties,  each  member's  carriage  was  ob- 
liged to  pass,  and  here  each  candidate, 
for  the  honours  of  one  and  the  execrations 
of  the  other,  met  his  bane  and  antidote. 

*'  *  Ha !  broken  beak,  there  you  go  I  bad 
luck  to  you.    Ha !  old  vulture,  Flood.* 

'"Three  cheers  for  Flood,lads,'  shouted 
a  voice  from  the  college,  and  in  the  lend 
cry  the  yells  of  their  opponents  were  si- 


lenced, but  only  to  break  forth  the  next 
moment  into  fturther  license. 

**<Here  he  comes,  here  he  eomes,' 
said  the  mob  ;  *  make  way  there  or  he'll 
take  you  flying.  It's  himself  can  do  it. 
God  bless  your  honour,  and  may  yoQ 
never  want  a  good  baste  under  ye. 

'*  This  civil  speech  was  directed  to  a 
smart,  handsome-looking  man  of  about 
five-and-forty,  who  came  dashing  along 
on  a  roan  thoroughbred,  perfectly  careless 
of  the  crowd,  through  which  he  rode  with 
a  smiling  face  and  a  merry  look.  Hia 
leathers  and  tops  were  all  in  perfect 
jockey  style,  and  even  to  his  long-lashed 
whip  be  was  in  every  thing  a  sportsman- 
like fi^ore- 

"*  That's  George  Ponsonby,'  aaid  a 
man  beside  me,  in  answer  to  my  Question ; 
'  and  I  suppose  you  know  who  that  is  T* 

"  A  perfect  yell  from  the  crowd 
drowned  my  reply,  and  amid  mingled 
curses  and  execrations  of  the  mass,  a 
daik-coloured  carrisge  moved  slowlj  od  ; 
the  coachman  evidently  fearful  at  every 
step  lest  his  horses  shoald  strike  agaioat 
some  of  the  crowd,  and  thus  licenae  the 
outbreak  that  seemed  only  waiting  an  op« 
portunity  to  burst  forth. 

« <  Ha !  Bladderchops,  Bloody  Jack, 
are  you  there  V  shouted  the  savage  ring, 
leaders,  as  they  pressed  up  to  uie  very 
glasses  of  the  carriage  and  stared  at  the 
occupant. 

" '  Who  is  it  r  said  I,  again. 

**  *  John  Toler,  the  attomey-generaL' 

*'  Amid  deafening  cries  of  vengeance 
against  him,  the  carriage  moved  on,  and 
then  rose  the  wild  cheers  of  the  college, 
men  to  welcome  their  partisan.  A  hurrah 
from  the  distant  end  of  Dame  Street  now- 
broke  on  the  ear,  which,  taken  up  by 
those  nearer,  swelled  into  a  regular  thun- 
der, and  at  the  same  moment  the  dragoons 
cried  out  to  keep  back,  a  lane  was  formed 
in  a  second,  and  down  it  came  six  smok- 
ing thoroughbreds;  the  postilions  in 
white  and  silver,  cutting  and  spurring 
with  all  their  might.  Never  did  I  hear 
such  a  cheer  as  now  burst  forth  ;  a  yel. 
low  chariot,  ita  panels  covered  with  em. 
blazonry,  came  flying  past ;  a  hand  waved 
in  return  from  the  window  to  the  saluta- 
tion of  the  crowd,  and  the  name  of  Tom 
Conolly  of  Castletown  rent  the  very  air ; 
two  outriders  in  their  rich  liveries  fol. 
lowed,  unable  to  keep  their  plaoe  throus^h 
the  thick  mass  that  wedged  in  titer  the 
retiring  equipage. 

"  Scarcely  had  the  laat  echo  of  the 
voices  subsided  when  a  cheer  buret  from 
the  oppoaite  side,  and  a  waving  of  caps 
and  handkerchiefs  proclaimed  that  some 
redoubted  champion  of  Protestant  ascend, 
ancy  was  approaching.  The  crowd  rocked 
too  and  fro  as  question  after  question 
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'"Who  is  ttl  who  is  coming V   but 
Done  could  tell,  for  ts  yet  the  carriage^ 
whose  horses  were  heard  at  a  smart  trot, 
bad  not  turned  the  corner  of  Grafton 
Street ;    in   a  few  moments  the  doubt 
seemed  resolved,  for  scarcely  did  the 
horses  appear  in  sight  when  a  perfect 
jell  rose  from  the  crowd  and  drowned 
the  cheers  of  their  opponents.    1  cannot 
eoovey  any  thing  bke  the  outbreak  of 
TindkmTe  passion  that  seemed  to  con. 
ynlse  the  mob,  as  a  splendidly  appointed 
csrritge  drove  rapidly  past  and  made  to« 
wards  the  colonnade  of  the  parliament- 
bouse.    A  rush  of  the  people  was  made 
at  the  moment,  in  which,  as  in  a  wave,  I 
was  borne  along  in  spite  of  me.    The 
dragoons,  with  drawn  sabres,    pressed 
down  upon  the  crowd,  and  a  scene  of 
frightful  confusion  followed ;  many  were 
sorely  wounded  bv  the  soldiers,'  some 
were  trtmpled  under  foot,  and  one  poor 
wretch,  in  an  effort  to  recover  himself 
from  stumbling,  was  supposed    to    be 
stooping  for  a  stone,  and  cut  through  the 
■kail  without  mercy.    He  lay  there  in- 
•ensible  for  some  time,  but,  at  last,  a 
psrty  of  the  crowd,  bravine  every  thing, 
nisbed  forward  and  carried  him  away  to 
■n  hospital ;  during  this  I  bad  established 
■jielf  on  the  top  of  a  lamp-post,  which 
give  me  a  full  view,  not  only  of  all  the 
proceedings  of  the  mob,  but  of  the  differ. 
Mt  srrivals  as  tbey  drew  up  at  the  door 
of  the  boose.    The  carriage  whose  ap. . 
proach  hsd  been  signalised  by  all  these 
disisters,  had  now  reached  the  colonnade. 
The  steps  were  lowered,  and  a  young 
BSD,  of^the  very  handsomest  and  most 
degsot   appearance,  descended    slowly 
from  the  chariot ;  his  dress  was  in  the 
height  of  the  reigning  fashion,  but  withal, 
hsd  a  certain  negligence  that  bespoke 
one  who  paid  less  attention  to  toilette 
then  that  his  costume  wss  a  thing  of 
coarse,  which  could  not  but  be,  like  all 
shoat  him,  in  the  most  perfect  taste.    In 
bis  bsnd  be  held  a  white  handkerchief, 
w'hich,  ss  be  carelessly  shook,  the  per- 
fome  floated  over    the   savage-lookug, 
kslf-naked  crowd  around  ;  he  turned  to 
give  some  directions  to  his  coachman,  and 
St  the  same  moment  a  dead  cat  was  hurled 
by  some  one  in  the  crowd  and  struck 
him  on  the  breast,  a  cry  of  exultation 
rending  the  very  air  in  welcome  of  this 
nfisn  set ;  as  ror  him,  he  slowly  moved 
his  fsce  round  towards  the  mob,  and  as 
^  brushed  the  dirt  from  his  coat  with  his 
kerchief,  he  bestowed  on  them  one  look, 
so  foil  of  immeasurable  heartfelt  con- 
tempt, that  they  actually  quailed  beneath 
it;  the  cry  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  and 
it  was  oolj  ss  he  turned  to  enter  the 
boose  that  they  recovered  self-possession 
•noQgh  to  renew  their  insoltinfl^  shout.  I 
did  not  need  to  ask  the  name,  tor  the  yell 
of  bloodvCaitlereaffb  shook  the  very  air." 


How  Tom  Burke  Airther  fared— 
how  he  escaped  the  dragoon*8  sabre 
and  the  executioner*8  rope — how  he 
became  the  proUgS  of  the  fiicetioiu 
Babbleton  (a  most  annAtnral  charac- 
ter, certainly,  but  who  is  drawn  ex- 
actly fh>m  a  great  living  model) — 
how  Captain  de  Meudon,  the  French 
cuirassier,  took  a  liking  to  the  lad, 
and  died  in  a  uniform  sparkling  with 
crosses  Twhich  crosses  were  not  yet 
inventea  in  France),  leaving  Tom  a 
sum  of  money,  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  Ecole  Polytecbnique  (where, 
hy  the  way,  students  are  not  admitted 
with  any  such  recommendations)— 
how  Tom  escaped  to  France,  and 
beheld  the  great  First  Consul,  and 
was  tried  for  the  infernal-machine 
affair,  and  was  present  at  the  glorious 
field  of  Austerlits,  and  m^e  war, 
and  blunders,  and  love — are  not  all 
these  things  written  in  the  blood- 
coloured  volume  embroidered  with 
blunderbusses  aforesaid,  and  can  the 
reader  do  better  than  recreate  him- 
self therewith  ?  Indeed,  as  the  critic 
lays  down  the  lively,  sparkling,  stir- 
ring volume,  and  thinks  of  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  readers;  and  that  it  is 
lying  in  the  little  huckster*s  window 
at  Dunleary,  and  upon  the  artillery 
mess-table  at  EhEtmcnun ;  and  that  it 
is,  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
taJcen  in  at  Hong  Kong,  where  poor, 
dear  Commissioner  Lin  has  gazed, 
delighted,  at  the  picture  of  ^^  Peeping 
Tom  ;**  or  Uiat  it  is  to  be  had  at  the 
Library,  Cape  Town,  where  the  Dutch 
boors  and  the  Hottentot  princes  are 
lon^^ing  for  the  reading  of  it — ^the 
critic,  I  say,  considering  the  matter 
merely  in  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  finds  himself  overcome  by  an 
amazing  and  blushing  modesty,  ti- 
midly apologises  to  the  reader  for 
discoursing  to  him  about  a  book 
which  the  universal  public  peruses, 
and  politely  takes  his  leave  of  the 
writer  by  vrishing  him  all  health  and 
prosperity. 

Bv  the  way,  one  solemn  protest 
ought  to  be  made  regarding  tne  vo- 
lume. The  monster  of  me  latter 
part  is  a  certain  truculent  captain 
(who  is  very  properly  done  for),  and 
who  goes  by  the  name  of  Amidie 
Pichot.  Why  this  name  above  all 
others?  Why  not  Jules  Janin,  or 
Alexander  Dumas,  or  Eugene  Sue  ? 
Am6d6e  Pichot  is  a  friend  to  En^- 
land   in   a  country  where   frienas 
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to  England  are  rare,  and  worth 
having.  Amedee  Pichot  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  excellent  life  of  Charles 
Edward,  the  friend  of  Scott,  and  the 
editor  of  the  Retme  Britannique,  in 
which  he  inserts  more  translations 
from  Fraser's  Magazine  than  from 
any  other  periodical  produced  in  this 
empire.  His  translations  of  the  works 
of  a  certain  gentleman  with  a  re- 
markably good  memory  have  been 
quoted  by  scores  of  French  news- 
papers ;  ms  version  of  other  articles 
(which,  perhaps,  modesty  forbids  the 
present  writer  to  name)  has  given 
the  French  people  a  most  exalted 
idea  of  English  lighter  literature; 
he  is  such  a  friend  to  English  litera- 
ture, that  he  vnll  not  review  a  late 
work  called  Paris  arid  the  Parisians^ 
lest  France  should  have  a  contempti- 
ble opinion  of  our  tourists ;  it  is  a  sin 
and  a  shame  that  Harry  Lorrequer 
should  have  slaughtered  Amedee 
Pichot  in  this  wanton  and  cruel  man- 
ner. 

And  now  having  said  our  little  say 
regarding  Tom  jSurke^  we  come  to 
the  work  of  an  e<}ually  famous 
Irish  novelist,  the  ingenious,  the 
various  author  of  £.  S.  Z).,*  lat- 
terly called,  though  we  know  not 
for  what  very  good  reason,  "  Trea- 
sure Trove."  f  It  is  true  that  some- 
thing concerning  a  treasure  is  to  be 
discovered  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
novel,  but  £.  S.  D.,  or  D.C.L.,  or 
what  you  will,  is 'quite  as  good  a  title 
as  another.  It  is  the  rose  smells 
sweet,  and  not  the  name  of  it,— at 
least  I  take  it  is  only  a  publisher 
who  would  assert  the  contrary.  For 
instance,  every  body  quarrels  with 
the  title  of  Martin  Chuzzlewit^  and 
all  that  incomprehensible  manifesto 
about  the  silver  spoons  and  the  family 
plate  which  followed ;  but  did  we 
read  it  the  less  ?  No.  The  British 
public  is  of  that  order  of  gormandisers 
which  would  like  a  cabinet  pudding, 
even  though  you  called    it    hard- 


dumpling,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  in 
by  titles  in  the  main.  £.  5.  JD.  is  a 
good  name;  may  all  persons  con- 
cerned have  plenty  of  it ! 

The  present  tale  of  Mr.  Lover's 
contains  more  action  and  incident 
than  are  to  be  found  in  his  former 
works.  It  is  an  historical  romance 
in  due  form, — a  romance  of  war,  and 
love,  and  fun,  and  sentiment,  and  in- 
trigue, and  escape,  and  rebellion.  I 
have  but  the  dozen  first  num- 
bers, and  the  thirteenth  of  the  series 
is  to  complete  the  tale,  but  the  ques- 
tion is,  now  on  earth  is  it  to  be 
finished  ?  It  ia  true  the  wicked  rival 
has  been  done  for  —  that  circum- 
stances look  prosperously  enough  for 
the  hero — that  he  has  saved  the  he- 
roine from  a  proper  number  of  dan- 
gers, and  made  himself  agreeable  to 
her  father;  all  this  is  very  well. 
But  the  hero's  name  is  Corkery, 
Bon  Dieu !  can  the  lovely  Ellen 
Lynch  of  Galway,  the  admired  of  a 
Brady,  a  Bodkin,  a  Marshal  Saxc, 
the  affianced  of  a  Kirwan  (name 
equally  illustrious,  as  Hardeman's 
Galway  relates), — can  Ellen  Lynch 
marry  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cork- 
ery ?  I  won't  believe  it  It  is  against 
all  the  rules  of  romance.  They  must 
both  die  miserably  in  No.  XIIL,  or 
young  Ned  Corkery  must  be  found 
to  be  somebody  else's  son  than  his 
father's,  the  old  grocer  of  Gralway. 
But  this  matter  has  been  settled  long 
ere  this ;  and  if  Ellen  and  Edwam 
are  married  and  happy  (though,  in- 
deed, some  people  are  married  and 
unhappy,  and  some  happy  and  un- 
married, for  the  matter  of  that),  if 
they  have  taken  the  matrimonial  line, 
Ellen,  I  would  lay  a  wager,  is  not 
Mrs.  CorkeiT.J 

The  novel  carries  us  back  to  the 
year  1745,  when  the  rcvspected  Mr. 
Edward  Waverleydistiuguished  him- 
self in  the  service  of  His  late  Royal 
Highness  the  Pretender,  and  when 
men,  instead  of  bandying    compli- 


*  £.  5.  D. ;  or.  Accounts  of  Irish  Heirs  furnished  to  the  Public  Monthly  by 
Samuel  Lover.     London,  1843.     Lover,  and  Groombridge. 

t  If  the  respected  critic  had  read  the  preface  of  Mr.  Lover's  work,  he  would  have 
perceived  that  £.  S.  D.  is  the  general  name  of  a  stries  of  works,  of  which  Treasure 
Tri^ce  is  only  the  first.    Those  who  know  Ireland  must  be  aware  that  the  title  £.  5.  1). 

is  singularly  applicable  to  that  country,  the  quantity  of  specie  there  being  immense I 

only  a  good  deal  of  it  is  vet  undiscovertdi O.  Y. 
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t  Private  to  the  editor.— Please  to  add  here  in  a  short  fieteeto^iastrophe  of  the 
tl,  which  I  don't  know.  ^ 
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mmtst^ndcangSesin  Belgrave  Square, 
flying  thither  in  hack  -  cabs,  with 
white  kid  gloves  on,  and  comfortable 
passports  in  their  pockete,  turned  out 
on  the  hill-side  sword  in  hand,  and 
feced  Cumberland's  thundering  dra- 
goons, and  saw  the  backs  of  Johnny 
Cope's  ffrenadiers.    The  contrast  be- 
tween Sie  times  is  not  a  bad  one,  in 
the  warriors  of  Perth  and  Falkirk 
yonder,  with  tartan  and  clajonore, 
and  the  young  French  dandies,  with 
oiled  beards,  and  huge,  gold-topped 
canes,  grinning  over  a  friccmdeau  at 
Very's !     We  have  seen  them,  these 
warriors  of  the  latter  days — we  have 
seen  Belgrave  Square — we  have  seen 
the  chivalry  of  France  (in  cabs^  col- 
lected round  the  royal  door,  ana  bat- 
tling about  eightpenny  fares  at  the 
sacred  threshold — we  have  seen  the 
cads  shouting,  "  This  way,  my  lord  I 
this  way,  mounseer !" — we  have  seen 
Gunter's  cart  driving  up  with  orgeat 
and  Umonade  for  the  faithful  war- 
riors of  He:«ri!     He  was  there- 
there,  in  the  one-pair  front,  smiling 
royally  upon  them  as  they  came; 
and   there  was  eau  svcrie    in    the 
dining-room  if  the  stalwart  descend- 
ants of  Du  Guesclin  were  athirst. 
O  van&asi     O  woeful  change  of 
times!   The  play  is  played  up.   Who 
dies  for  kings  now  ?    If  Henri  was 
to  say  to  one  of  those  martyrs  in 
uvhite  paletots   and  lackered  boots, 
**  Seigneur  comte,  coupez   men   cette 
barbe,  qw*.  vous  paraigsez  tant  chMr  ,* " 
would  the  count  do  it?      Ah  I  do 
not  ask !  do  not  let  us  cut  too  deep 
into  this  dubious  fidelity  I  let  us  have 
our  opinions,  but  not  speak  them  too 
loudly.     At  any  rate,  it  was  better 
for  Mr.  Lover  to  choose  1740  for  a 
romance  in  place  of  1840,  which  is 
the  sole  moral  of  the  above  sentence. 
The  book  is  written  with  ability, 
and  inspires  great  interest.    The  in- 
cidents are  fdmost  too  many.    The 
scene  varies  too  often.    We  go  fVom 
Galway  to  Hamburch— from  Ham- 
burgh to  Bruges— from  Bruges,  rta 
London,  to  Paris  —  from  Paris  to 
Scotland,  and  thence  to  Ireland,  with 
war's  idarms  ringing  in  the  ear  the 
whole  way,  and  arc  plunged  into  sea- 
fights,  and  land  -  fights,  and  ship- 
wrecks, and  chases,  and  conspiracies, 
without  end.     Our  first  battle  is  no 
\e»  than  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and 
it  is  described  in  a  lively  and  a  bril- 
liaat  manner.    Voltwe,  out  of  that 


defeat,  has  managed  to  make  such  a 
compliment  to  the  English  nation, 
that  a  thrashing  really  becomes  a 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  Lover  does  not 
neglect  a  certain  little  opportunity : — 

"  <  Dillon ! '  said  Marshal  Saze,  '  let 
the  whole  Irish  brigade  charge  !  to  yoa 
1  commend  its  conduct  Where  Dillon's 
regiment  leads  the  rest  will  follow.  The 
cavalry  has  made  no  impression  vet ;  let 
the  Insh  brigade  shevr  an  eiample  ! ' 

'*  '  It  shall  he  done,  marshal ! '  said 
Dillon,  touching  his  hat,  and  turning  his 
horse. 

••  *  To  victory  ! '  cried  Saxe,  empha- 
tically. 

•*  '  Or  Death  !  *  cried  Dillon,  solemnly, 
kissing  the  cross  of  his  sword,  and  plung- 
ing the  rowels  in  his  horse's  side,  that 
swiftly  he  might  do  his  bidding,  and 
that  the  Irish  brigade  might  first  ha^e 
the  honour  of  changing  the  fortune  of 
the  day. 

*'  Galloping  along  the  front  of  their 
line,  where  the  brigade  stood  impatient 
of  the  order  to  advance,  Dillon  gave  a 
word  that  made  every  man  clench  his 
teeth,  firmly  plunge  his  foot  deep  in 
the  stirrup,  and  grip  his  sword  for  ven- 
geance; for  the  word  thnt  Dillon  gave 
was  talis  manic  as  others  that  have  been 
memorable  ;  he  shouted ,  as  he  rode  along, 
•  Remember  Limerick!*  and  then,  wheel- 
ing round,  and  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  own  regiment,  to  whom  the 
honour  of  leading  was  given,  he  gave  the 
word  to  charge ;  and  down  swept  the 
whole  bris^ade,  terrible  as  a  thunderbolt, 
for  the  hitherto  unbroken  column  of  Cum- 
berland was  ciushed  under  the  fearful 
charge,  the  very  earth  trembled  beneath 
that  horrible  rush  of  horse.  Dillon  was 
amongst  the  first  to  fall;  he  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  the  steady  and  well- 
directed  fire  of  the  English  column,  and, 
as  he  was  struck,  he  knew  his  presenti- 
ment was  fulfilled  ;  but  be  lived  long 
enough  to  know,  also,  he  completed  his 

Erophecy  of  a  clorious  charge ;  plunging 
is  spurs  into  bis  fiery  h  trse,  he  jumped 
into  the  forest  of  bayonets,  and,  laying 
about  him  gallantly,  he  saw  the  English 
column  broken,  and  fell,  fighting,  amid.st 
a  heap  of  slain.  The  day  was  won ;  the 
column  could  no  longer  resist ;  but,  with 
the  indomitable  spirit  of  Englishmen, 
they  still  turned  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
and  retired  without  confusion ;  they  lost 
the  field  with  honour  ^  and,  in  the  midst  of 
defeat,  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  know 
it  was  the  bold  islanders  of  their  own 
seas  who  earned  the  victory  against  ihem. 
It  was  uo  J'oreignrr  before  whom  they 
yielded.  The  thought  was  bilter  thait  they 
themselves  had  disbanded  a  strength  so 
mighty ;  but  they  took  consoktion  in  a 
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fltnoge  Imd  in  tbe  thought  thst  it  was 
00I7  their  own  right  arm  could  deal  a 
blow  so  heavy.  Thanks  be  to  God,  these 
unnatural  daja  are  past,  and  the  unholv 
laws  that  made  them  to  are  expunged. 
In  little  more  than  sixty  years  after,  and 
not  fif^y  miles  from  that  Tery  spot,  Irish 
▼alour  helped  to  win  ?ictory  on  the  side 
of£nglana;  for,  at  Waterloo,  Erin  gare 
to  Albion,  not  only  her  fiery  columns, 
but  her  unoonquered  chieftain." 

That  Irish  brigade  is  the  deuce, 
oertamly.  When  onoe  it  appears, 
the  consequences  are  obvious.  No 
mortal  can  stand  against  it  Why 
does  not  some  militaxy  Liberal  write 
the  history  of  this  redoubtable  legion  ? 

There  is  something  touching  in 
these  legends  of  the  prowess  of  the 
exile  in  bis  banishment,  and  no  doubt 
it  could  be  shewn  that  where  the 
French  did  not  happen  to  have  the 
uppermost  in  their  contest  with  the 
Saxon,  it  was  because  their  allies 
were  engaged  elsewhere,  and  not  pre- 
sent in  the  field  to  Jpag  an  Ikatad^, 
as  Mr.  Lover  writes  it,  to  ^  dear  the 
way  ;**  on  which  subject  he  writes  a 
sonff,  which,  he  says,  ^at.  least  all 
Ireuiiid  will  heartily  digest.** 

"  Fag  an  Bealach, 

Fill  the  cup,  my  brothers. 

To  pledge  a  toast. 
Which,  beyond  all  others. 

We  prise  the  most : 
As  yet  tis  but  a  notion 

We  dare  not  name ; 
But  soon  o  'er  land  or  ocean 

Twill  fiy  with  fame! 
Then  g^ve  the  game  before  ua 

One  riew  holla. 
Hip  !  hurra !  in  chorus. 
Fag  an  Bealach ! 

We  our  hearts  can  fling,  boys, 

0*er  this  notion, 
As  the  sea-bird's  wing,  boys. 

Dips  the  ooean. 
Tis  too  deep  for  words,  boys. 

The  thought  we  know.. 
So,  like  the  ocean  bird,  boys. 

We  touch  and  go : 
For  dangers  deep  surrounding. 

Our  hopes  might  swallow ; 
So  through  the  tempest  bounding. 
Fig  an  Bealach  f 

This  thought  with  glory  rife,  boys. 

Did  brooding  dwell, 
TiU  time  did  give  it  life,  boys, 

To  break  the  shell : 
Tis  in  our  hearts  jret  lying. 

An  unfledged  tlung ; 
Bat  soon,  an  eaglet  flying, 

'Twill  take  the  wing! 


For  'tis  no  timelrog  frail,  boys- 
No  summer  sw^ow — 

Twill  live  through  winter *s  gale» 
boys. 
Fag  an  Bealach ! 

Lawyers  may  indict  na 

By  crooked  laws. 
Soldiers  strire  to  fright  ua 

From  country's  cause ; 
But  we  will  sustain  it 

Living-i-dying.. 
Point  of  law  or  bay 'net 

Still  defying ! 
Let  theur  parchment  rattle — 

Drums  are  hollow. 
So  is  lawyer's  prattle — 
F&g  an  Bealach ! 

Better  early  graves,  boys. 

Dark  locks  gory. 
Than  bow  the  head  as  slaves,  boys. 

When  they're  hoary. 
Fight  it  out  we  must,  boys. 

Hit  or  miss  it ; 
Better  bite  the  dust,  boys. 

Than  to  J^  it  t 
For  dust  to  dust  at  last,  boys. 

Death  wiU  swallow-. 
Hark !  the  trumpet's  blast,  bojt. 
Fag  an  Bealach!" 

Hurra!  clear  the  course  I  Here 
comes  Bor^  O'More  thunderii^  down 
with  his  big  alpeen ;  his  blood  is  up, 
and  woe  to  me  Saxon  skull  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  terrible  fellow's 
oak-stick.  He  is  in  a  mortal  fbry, 
that*s  a  fact.  He  talks  of  dying  as 
easy  as  of  supping  buttermilk ;  he 
rattles  out  rhymes  for  bayonet  and 
cartouche-box  as  if  they  were  his 
ordinary  weapons ;  he  is  a  sea-bird, 
and  then  an  eagle  breaking  his  shell, 
and  previously  a  huntsman  —  any 
thing  for  his  country !  '^  Your  sowl ! 
how  I  see  the  Saxons  flying  before 
Bory  and  his  wild  huntsmen,  as  the 
other  foul  animals  did  before  St 
Patrick  I 

It  is  a  good  rattling  lyric,  to  be 
sure.  But  is  it  well  sung  by  you^  O 
Samuel  Lover  ?  Are  ycm,  too,  tam- 
ing rebel,  and  shouting  out  son^n  of 
hatred  against  the  Saxon?  ion, 
whose  gentle  and  kindly  muse  never 
breath^  any  thing  but  peace  and 
ffoodwill  as  yet :  you,  whose  name 
aid  seem  to  indioite  your  nature; 
the  happy  discoverer  of  the  four- 
leaved  shamrock,  and  of  tluit  blessed 
island  **  where  not  a  tear  or  aching 
heart  should  be  found  !*"  Leave  the 
brawling  to  the  politicians  and  the 
newspa^r  baUad-moogers.  They 
live  by  it    You  need  not.    The  lies 
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which  they  tell,  and  the  foul  hatred 
which  they  excite,  and  the  fierce  lust 
of  hlood  which  they  preach, — leave 
to  them.  Don*t  let  poets  and  men  of 
senilis  join  in  the  brutal  chorus,  and 
faid  on  starving  savages  to  murder. 
Or  do  you,  tSlt&r  maturely  delibeimt- 
in^  the  matter,  mean  to  say,  you 
thmk  a  rebeUion  a  just,  feasible,  and 
useful  thing  for  your  country, — the 
otJy  feasibk  thin^,  the  inevitable 
shuoghter  which  it  would  occasion, 
exciuable  on  account  of  the  good  it 
would  do  ?  ^  A  song,'*  say  ^ou, 
nahering  this  incendianr  lync  into 
print,  **]8  the  spawn  of  a  poet,  and. 
wh^i  healthy,  of  a  thing  of  life  and 
feeHng  that  should  increase  andmulti- 
plj,  and  become  food  for  the  world.** 
And  so,  with  this  conviction  of  the 
sreatness  of  your  calling,  and  this 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  every 
line  you  write  is  food  for  mankind  to 
nn^t  by,  you  sit  down  calmly  and 
faborioiuly  in  your  study  in  London, 
and  string  together  rhymes  for  Fang  a 
BoUa,  aim  reasons  for  treason  I  *^A11 
Ireland,**  forsooth,  is  ^^  heartily  to 
digest**  the  song  I  A  pretty  moral, 
truly,  for  all  Ireumd, — a  coinfortable 
dinner  I  Blood,  arsenic,  blue-viMol, 
Pruasic  add,  to  wash  down  pikes, 
cannon-balls,  and  red-hot  shot  I 

Murder  is  the  meaning  of  this 
«mg,  or  what  is  it?  Let  a  Saxon 
beseech  you  to  hold  your  hand  be- 
fore you  bq^  this  terrible  sport. 
Can  you  say,  on  your  honour  and 
oonsaenoe,  and  after  living  in  £nff- 
land,  that  you  ever  met  an  English- 
man with  a  heart  in  his  Saxony- 
doth  snrtout  that  was  not  touched 
by  the  wroufi^s  and  miseries  of  your 
country?  How  are  these  firantic 
denunciationa  of  defiance  and  hatred, 
these  boasts  oi  strength  and  hints  of 
murder,  recdved  in  England  ?  Do 
the  En^glish  answer  you  with  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  feroci^  with 
whidi  you  appeal  to  themr  Do 
they  mng  back  hatred  for  your 
hatred?  Do  they  not  forget  your 
anger  in  regard  for  your  misery,  and 
recdve  your  mad  curses  and  outcries 
with  an  aUnost  curious  pitying  for- 
bearance? iVbif,  at  least,  tne  wrong 
is  not  on  our  side,  whatever  in  former 
days  it  may  have  been.  And  I 
thmk  a  poet  shames  his  great  calling 
and  has  no  more  right  to  preach  this 
wicked,  foolish,  worn-out,  unchrist- 
ian doctrine  from  Ms  altar  than  a 


priest  from  his  pulpit  No  good 
ever  came  of  it.  2^  will  never  "  be 
food  for  the  world,*'  be  sure  of  that 
Loving,  honest  men  and  women, 
were  never  made  to  live  upon  such 
accursed  meat  Poets  least  of  all 
should  recommend  it;  for  are  they 
not  priests,  too,  in  their  way?  dother 
not  occupy  a  happy  neutral  ffround, 
apart  from  the  quarrels  and  hatred 
of  the  world, — a  ground  to  which 
they  should  make  all  welcome,  and 
where  there  should  only  be  kindness 
and  peace  ?  ....  I  see  Bory 
O'More  relents.  He  drops  his  ter- 
rific club  of  battle ;  he  will  spare 
the  Sassenach  this  time,  and  leave 
him  whole  bones.  Betty,  take  down 
the  gentleinan*s  stick,  and  make  a 
fire  with  it  in  the  kitchen,  and  well 
have  a  roaring  pot  of  twankajr. 

While  discussing  the  feast,  in  per- 
fect good-humour  and  benevolence, 
let  us  say  that  the  novel  of  Treasure 
Trove  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
livdy.  It  has  not  been  written  with- 
out care,  and  a  great  deal  of  historical 
reading.  Bating  the  abominable 
Fang  a  Bolla,  it  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant,  kindly,  and  sweet  lyrics, 
such  as  the  author  has  the  secret  of 
inventing,  and  of  singing,  and  of  set- 
ting to  the  most  ^autiftd  music; 
and  is  illustrated  by  a  number  of  de- 
licate and  gracef\il  etchings,  far  bet- 
ter than  any  before  designed  by  ibe 
author. 

Let  us  give  another  of  his  songs, 
which,  albeit  of  the  military  sort, 
has  the  real,  natural,  Lover^Uke  feel- 
ing about  it . — 

«*  Tk0  Soldier. 
'Twas  glorioos  day,  worth  a  wamor*t 
telling, 
Two  kings  had  fought,  and  the  fight 
was  done, 
When  *mid8t  the  shout  of  Tictoiy  swell* 
inpr, 
A  soldier  fell  on  the  field  he  Won. 
He  thought  of  kings  and  of  rojal  quar« 
rels, 
And  thought  of  glory  without  a  smile ; 
For  what  had  he  to  do  with  laurels  1 

He  was  only  one  of  the  rank  and  file. 
But  he  pulled  out  his  little  emUkeen, 
And  drank  to  his  pretty  eoUeen : 

'  Oh !  darling !  ^  mtb  he,  *  when  I  die 
You  won't  he  a  wiSow— for  why  ? — 
Ah !  you  never  would  have  me  vovrneen,' 

A  raven  tress  from  his  bosom  taking, 
That  now  was  stained  with  his  lite- 
stream  shed ; 
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A  fervent  prayer  o'er  that  ringlet  making. 
He  blessings  sought  on  the  loTed  one's 
bead. 
And  yisioos  fair  of  bis  native  mountains 

Arose,  enchanting  bis  fading  sight ; 
Their  emerald  Tallejs  and  crystal  foun. 
tains 
Were  nerer  shining  more  green  and 
bright ; 
And  grasping  his  little  eruuheen. 
He  pledged  the  dear  island  of  green ;.. 
'  Though  far  from  thy  valleys  I  die. 
Dearest  isle,  to  my  heart  thou  art  nigh, 
As  though  absent  1  never  had  been.' 

A  tear  now  fell — for  as  life  was  sinking, 
The  pride  chat  guarded  his  manly  eye 

Was  weaker  grown,  and  bis  last  fond 
thinking 
Brought  heaven  and  home,  and  bi^tme 
love  nigh. 

But,  with  the  fire  of  his  gallant  nation. 
He  scorn'd  surrender  without  a  blow  ! 

He  made  with  death  capitulation, 
And  with    warhke  houours  be    still 
would  go ; 

For,  draining  his  little  eruhlieen. 

He  drank  to  bis  cruel  eoUeeu, 

To  the  emerald  land  of  bis  birth— 
And  lifeless  he  sank  to  the  earth. 

Brave  a  soldier  as  ever  was  seen !" 

Here  is  the  commencement  of  an- 
other lyric : — 

"  O  remember  this  life  is  but  dark  and 
brief; 
There  are  sorrows,  and  tears,  and  des- 
pair for  all, 
And  bope  and  joy  are  as  leaves  that 
fall. 
Then  pluck  the  beauteous  and  fragrant 

leaf 
Before  theauturan  of  pain  and  grief! 

There  are  hopes  and  smiles  with  their 
starry  rays, — 
O  press  them  tenderly  to  thy  heart ! 
They  will  not  return  when  they  once 
depart! 
Rejoice  in  the  radiant  and  joyous  days 
Though  the  light,  tliough  the  glee  but  a 
moment  stays !" 

But  these  pretty,  wild,  fantastical 
lines  are  not  .from  Treasure  Trove, 
They  come  from  another  volume 
bound  in  yellow;  another  monthly 
tale,  from  another  bard  who  ^*  lisps  in 
numbers,"  and  has  produced  a  story 
called  the  Miser^s  Son,  • 

The  Miser's  Son  (no  relation  to 


the  Muer*s  DcaighUr)  is  evidently 
the  work  of  a  very  young  hand.  It, 
too,  is  a  stirring  story  of  love  and 
war ;  and  the  Pretender  is  once  more 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  The  writer 
aims,  too,  at  sentiment  and  thougbt- 
fblness,  and  writes  sometimes  wisely, 
sometimes  poetically,  and  often  (must 
it  be  said  r)  bombastically  and  ab- 
surdly. But  it  is  good  to  find  a 
writer  nowadays  (whether  it  be  pro- 
fitable for  himself  is  another  question^ 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  think  at  all. 
Beflection  is  not  the  ordinary  quality 
of  novels,  whereof  it  seems  to  be  the 
writer's  maxim  to  give  the  reader  and 
himself  no  trouble  of  thinking  at  all, 
but  rather  to  lull  the  mind  into  a 
genial  doze  and  forgetfulness.  For 
this  wholesome  and  complete  vacuity 

I  would  recommend 1 

And  now  we  come  to  tne  Burgo^ 
master  of  BerUn^X  from  the  German 
of  Willebald  Alexis,  wbich  has  been 
admirably  translated  by  W.A.G. 
It  is  a  somewhat  hard  matter  to  pe- 
ruse these  three  great  volumes ; 
above  all,  the  commencement  is  diffi- 
cult. The  type  is  close ;  the  German 
names  very  outlandish  and  hard  to 
pronounce ;  the  action  of  the  novel 
rather  con^sed  and  dilatoiy.  But 
as  soon  as  the  reader  grows  accus- 
tomed to  the  names  and  the  style,  be 
will  find  much  to  interest  bi:n  in  the 
volumes,  and  a  most  curious  and 
careful  picture  of  German  life  in  the 
fifteenth  century  exhibited  to  him. 
German  burghers,  with  their  quar- 
rels and  carouses;  Grerman  pnnoes, 
for  whom  the  author  has  a  very  Grer- 
man respect;  German  jimkers  and 
knights  gallantly  robbmg  on  the 
hijghway.  The  whole  of  that  strange, 
wild,  forgotten  German  life  of  Uie 
middle  ages  is  here  resuscitated  for 
him  with  true  German  industry,  and 
no  small  ahare  of  humour.  There 
are  proverbs  enough  in  the  book  to 
stock  a  dozen  High-Dutch  Sanchos 
with  wisdom;  and  you  feel^  after 
reading  through  the  volumes,  |r]ad 
to  have  perused  them,  and  not  a  httle 
glad  that  the  work  is  done.  It  ia 
like  a  heavy  book  of  travels ;  but  it 
carries  the  reader  into  quite  a  new 
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t  Here  our  correspondent's  manuscript  is  quite  illegible. 
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ecmntiy,  and  familiarises  him  with 
new  images,  personages,  ideas. 
Here  is  a  striking  specimen  of  the 

style: — 

Th$  Feast  in  tht  Forest. 

**  On  the  spot  where  Hans  Make- 
pntig's  cnrt  stood  there  was  afterwards  a 
great  f«>asL  No  human  eye  saw  it :  it 
was  s  sight  that  would  not  have  suited 
the  human  eye.  The  sky  was  grey 
enougii  before ;  but  now  it  became 
blark.  The  red  pine.branches  shook 
their  boughs,  and  from  every  one  the 
crows  sprang  up,  and  circled  in  the  air, 
croaking.  Then  ihey  descended  like 
nijrht  upon  the  stones  ;  and  a$  flies 
bh«ken  a  spot  where  there  is  a  drop  of 
something  sweet,  so  they  covered  the 
dead  body  of  the  horse  with  their  black 
wings. 

*'  But  then  came  another  rushing 
through  the  air,  and  on  the  highest 
branches  sat  other  birds,  with  crooked 
bills,  rocking  themselves.  They  were 
bawks  and  kites,  and  they  flew  down 
Qpon  the  lumps  of  stone ;  and  the  crows 
were  restless,  and  fluttered  backwards 
sod  forwards. 

**  fiot  whilst  th'^y  were  contending, 
nd  the  crows  which  had  flown  away 
kept  coming  again,  scarce  giving  the 
bawks  time  for  their  dainty  meal,  there 
might  be  seen  two  dark  spots  in  the 
highest  clouds ;  nearer  they  drew  with 
iwmense  circles,  and  as  they  came  nearer 
each  circle  became  less.  The  crows 
f ottered  anxiously,  and  the  hawks  looked 
ap  sod  screamed,  still  unwilling  to  quit 
tbeir  f.)od ;  but  down  came,  with  out- 
spread wings  wide  enough  to  wrap 
found  a  lamb,  with  glistening  eyes  and 
powerful-hooked  beaks,  two  mighty  ea- 
gles. It  was  as  if  a  hot  atone  had  fallen 
from  the  clouds  hissing  and  glowing, 
nising  dust,  and  smoke,  and  vapour 
vbere  it  fell.  Just  in  such  a  manner 
they  pounced  upon  the  carrion,  beating 
tbeir  wings  so.  that  the  grass  moved, 
tiid  the  loose  snow  was  blown  about; 
sod  they  dug  their  claws  into  the  body, 
■0  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  dead  animal 
VIS  moving  again,  and  making  eflbrts  to 
git  op. 

"  The  crows  flew  croaking  away,  and 
the  other  birds  screamed  and  flew  here 
sad  there,  ever  coming  again,  but  not 
▼eotoring  to  approach.  There  was  a 
>oond  and  a  warring  in  the  air,  and  all 
for  the  canion.  But  as  night  approached, 
sod  the  birds  began  to  seek  their  noits 
io  the  hollow  trunks,  and  the  eagles, 
•ited,  flew  away,  bearing  pieces  with 
them  to  their  distant  neste,  then  out  crept 
the  foxes,  and  plundered  what  the  eagles 
M  left.  Bet  not  for  long ;  for  out  of 
tWdsfAs  of  tbe  woods  came  a  distant 


howling.  All  that  had  life  was  silent ; 
nothing  was  heard  save  the  sound  of  long 
leaps  in  the  cracking  brushwood.  The 
foxes  stole  away ;  for  the  wolves  were 
there,  and  they  tore,  with  frightful  howl- 
ings,  what  the  kites,  and  eagles,  and 
foxes,  had  lefu  When  the  morning 
came,  all  that  was  left  of  Makeprang*s 
horse  was  a  few  picked  and  broken 
bones  :  it  was  gone  here  and  gone 
there." 

And  now  there  is  but  one  book 
left  in  the  box,  the  smallest  one,  but 
oh  I  how  much  the  best  of  all.  It  is 
the  work  of  the  master  of  all  tbe 
English  humorists  now  alive;  the 
young  man  who  came  and  took  his 
place  calmly  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
tribe,  and  who  has  kept  it.  Think 
of  all  we  owe  Mr.  Dickens  since  those 
half-dozen  years,  the  store  of  hapny 
hours  that  he  has  made  us  pass,  tne 
kindly  and  pleasant  companions  whom 
he  has  introduced  to  us ;  the  harmless 
laughter,  the  generous  wit,  the  frank, 
manly,  human  love  which  he  has 
taught  us  to  feel !  Every  month  of 
those  years  has  brought  us  some  kind 
token  from  this  delightful  genius. 
His  books  may  have  lost  in  art,  per- 
haps, but  could  we  afford  to  wait  ? 
Since  the  davs  when  the  Spectator 
was  produced  by  a  man  of  Kindred 
mind  and  temper,  what  books  have 
appeared  that  nave  taken  so  affec- 
tionate a  hold  of  the  English  public 
as  these  ?  They  have  made  millions 
of  rich  and  poor  happv ;  they  might 
have  been  locked  up  for  nine  years, 
doubtless,  and  pruned  here  and  there 
and  improved  (which  I  doubt),  but 
where  would  have  been  the  resder*s 
benefit  all  this  time,  while  the  author 
was  elaborating  his  performance? 
Would  the  communion  between  the 
writer  and  the  public  have  been  what 
it  is  now, — something  continual,  con- 
fidential, something  like  personal 
affection  ?  I  do  not  know  whether 
these  stories  are  written  for  future 
ages :  many  sage  critics  doubt  on  this 
head.  There  are  always  such  con- 
jurors to  tell  literary  fortimes ;  and, 
to  my  certain  knowledge,  Boz,  ac- 
cording to  them,  has  been  sinking 
regularlv  these  six  years.  I  doubt 
al^ut  that  mysterious  writing  for 
futurity  which  certain  big-wigs  pre- 
scribe. Snarl  has  a  chance,  certainly. 
His  works,  which  have  not  been  read 
in  this  age,  may  be  read  in  future ; 
but  the  receipt  for  that  sort  of  writing 
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has  never  as  yet  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained. Shakspeare  did  not  write  for 
fnturity ;  be  wrote  his  i)lay8  for  the 
same  purpose  which  inspires  the  pen 
of  Alfred  Bunn,  Esquire,  viz,  to  fill 
his  Theatre  Royal.  And  yet  we  read 
Shakspeare  now.  Le  Sage  and  Field- 
ing wrote  for  their  public ;  and  though 
the  ^reat  Doctor  Johnson  put  fis 
peevish  protest  against  the  fame  of 
the  latter,  and  voted  him  '*  a  dull 
dog,  sir, — a  low  fellow,**  yet  some- 
how Harry  Fielding  has  survived  in 
spite  of  the  critic,  and  Parson  Adams 
is  at  this  minute  as  real  a  character, 
as  much  loved  by  ns  as  the  old  doc- 
tor himself.  What  a  noble,  divine 
power  this  of  genius  is,  which,  pass- 
ing from  the  poet  into  his  reader's 
soul,  mingles  with  it,  and  there  en- 
genders, as  it  were,  real  creatures, 
which  is  as  strong  as  history,  which 
creates  beings  that  take  their  place  by 
nature's  own.  All  that  we  know  of 
Don  Quixote  or  Louis  XIV.  we  got 
to  know  in  the  same  way — out  of  a 
book.  I  declare  I  love  Sir  Roger  de 
CoverW  quite  as  much  as  Izaak  Wal- 
ton, and  have  iust  as  clear  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  looks,  voice,  habit,  and 
manner  of  being  of  the  one  as  of  the 
other. 

And  so  with  re^rd  to  this  ques- 
tion of  fbturity ;  if  any  benevolent 
being  of  the  present  age  is  imbued 
with  a  yearning  desire  to  know  what 
his  great-great-grandchild  will  think 
of  this  or  that  author— of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens especially,  whose  claims  to  fame 
have  raised  the  question — the  only 
way  to  settle  it  is  bv  the  ordinary  his- 
toric method.  Did  not  your  great- 
j^reat-grandfather  love  and  delight 
m  Don  Quixote  and  SanCho  Panza  ? 
Have  they  lost  their  vitality  by  their 
age  ?  Don't  they  move  laughter  and 
awaken  affection  now  as  three  hun- 
dr^  years  ago  ?  And  so  with  Don 
Pickwick  and  Sancho  Weller,  if  their 
gentle  humours,  and  kindly  wit,  and 
hearty  benevolent  natures,  touch  us 
and  convince  us,  as  it  were,  now, 
whv  should  they  not  exist  for  our 
children  as  well  as  for  us,  and  make 
the  twenty-fifth  century  happy,  as 
they  have  the  nineteenth  r  Let 
Snarl  console  himself,  then,  as  to 
the  i\iture. 

As  for  the  Christmas  Carol,'^  or 


any  other  book  ofa  like  nature  which 
the  public  takes  upon  itself  to  cri* 
tidse,  the  individual  critic  had  quite 
best  hold  his  peace.  One  remem- 
bers what  Buonaparte  relied  to 
some  Austrian  critics,  of  much  cor- 
rectness and  acumen,  who  doubted 
about  acknowledging  the  French  re- 
public I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Christmas  Carol  is  quite  as  brilliant 
or  self-evident  as  the  sun  at  noon- 
day ;  but  it  is  so  spread  over  Eng- 
land by  this  time,  that  no  sceptic,  no 
Fraser^s  Magazine^ — no,  not  even 
the  godlike  and  ancient  Queaier^  it- 
self Tvenerable,  Satumian,  big- 
wigged  dynasty!)  could  review  it 
down.  ^  Unhappy  people !  deluded 
race  I"  one  hears  the  cauliflowered 
god  exclaim,  mournfully  shaking  the 
powder  out  of  his  ambrosial  curls, 
^  What  stranffe  new  folly  is  this  P 
What  new  oeity  do  ve  worship? 
Know  ye  what  ye  dor  Enow  ye 
that  vour  new  idol  hath  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek?  Know  ye  that  he 
has  never  tasted  the  birch  of  Eton, 
nor  trodden  the  flags  of  Carfiuc,  mx 
paced  the  academic  flats  of  Trump- 
ington  ?  Know  ve  that  in  mathe- 
matics, or  logics,  this  wretched  igno- 
ramus is  not  fit  to  hold  a  candle  to  a 
wooden  spoon  ?  See  ye  not  how, 
from  describing  low  humours,  he 
now,  forsooth,  will  attempt  the  sub- 
lime ?  Discern  ye  not  his  fiiults  of 
taste,  his  deplorable  propensity  to 
write  blank  verse?  Come  back  to 
your  ancient,  venerable,  and  natural 
mstmctors.  Leave  this  new,  low, 
and  intoxicating  draught  at  which  ye 
rush,  and  let  us  lead  you  back  to  the 
old  wells  of  classic  lore.  Ck>me  and 
repose  with  us  there.  We  are  your 
gCMls ;  we  are  the  ancient  oracles,  and 
no  imstake.  Come  listen  to  us  once 
more,  and  we  will  sing  to  you  the 
mystic  numbers  of  as  inpresenti  under 
the  arches  of  the  Pons  Asinomm.** 
But  the  children  of  the  present  gene- 
ration hear  not;  for  they  reply, 
"  Rush  to  the  Strand!  and  purchase 
five  thousand  more  copies  of  the 
Christmas  Carol:* 

In  fiict,  one  might  as  well  detail 
the  plot  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor^  or  Robinson  Crusoe^  as  recapitu- 
late here  the  adventures  of  Scrooge 
the  miser,  and  his  Christinas  con- 
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I  am  not  eure  that  the 
allegory  is  a  very  complete  one,  and 
protest,  with  the  classics,  against  the 
use  of  blank  verse  in  prpse ;  but  here 
all  objections  stop.     Who  can  listen 
to  objections  regarding  snch  a  book 
88  this  ?    It  seems  to  me  a  national 
benefit,  and  to  every  man  or  woman 
who  reads  it  a  personal  kindness. 
The  last  two  people  I  heard  speak  of 
H  were  women ;  neither  knew  the 
oUkt,  or  the  author,  and  both  said, 
bjr  way  of  criticism,    "  God   bless 
himl**    A  Scotch  philosopher,  who 
nationally  does  not  keep  Christmas- 
day,  on  reading  the  book,  sent  out 
for  a  turkejr,  and  asked  two  friends 
to  dine — ^this  is  a  fact !    Many  men 
were  known  to  sit  down  after  pe- 
mang  it,  and  write  off  letters  to 
their  friends,  not  about  business,  but 
oat  of  their  fulness  of  heart,  and  to 
wish  old    acquaintances    a    happy 
Chiistmas.    Had  the  book  aj^peared 
a  fortnight  earlier,  all  the  prize  cat- 


tle would  have  been  ^bbled  up  in 
pure  love  and  friendship,  Epping  de- 
nuded of  sausages,  and  not  a  turkey 
left  in  Norfolk.  His  royal  highness  s 
&t  stock  woidd  have  fetened  unheard- 
of  prices,  and  Alderman  Bannister 
would  have  been  tired  of  slaying. 
But  there  is  a  Christmas  for  1844, 
too ;  the  book  will  be  as  early  then 
as  now,  and  so  let  speculators  look  out. 
As  for  Tnnr  Tnc,  there  is  a  certain 
passage  in  the  book  regarding  that 
young  gentleman,  about  which  a  man 
should  hardly  venture  to  speak  in 
print  or  in  public,  any  more  than  he 
would  of  any  other  affections  of  his 
private  heart.  There  is  not  a  reader 
m  England  but  that  little  creature 
will  be  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
author  and  him;  and  he  will  say  of 
Charles  Dickens,  as  the  woman  just 
now,  ^^Gron  blbss  him  I**  What  a 
feeling  is  this  for  a  writer  to  be  able 
to  inspire,  and  what  a  reward  to 
reap  I  M.  A  T. 


THE  WINDS. 

The  winds  are  hurrying  by  me  with  a  tone. 
That  tells  of  sorrows  past,  of  woes  to  come. 
Desolate,  desolate,  their  wings  are  sweeping. 
Like  ocean  wailing,  or  its  monsters  keeping 
Their  howling  wateh  o*er  storms  that  yet  He  sleeping. 
Tell  me,  ye  winds,  stop  on  your  course  and  say, 
What  ye  have  witness  d  on  your  fearful  way. 
Have  ye  swept  through  the  lone  deserted  halls, 
Where  once  bright  visions  flashed  and  jewels  shone  ? 
Where  now  the  moonbeams  fflance  on  ruin*d  waUs, 
And  thy  voice  mingles  with  hoarse  waterfaUs, 
Dashing  n^lected  over  rugged  stones, 
And  BtruggBnff  with  their  roar  to  drown  thy  moans? 
Have  ye  rush'd  in  your  might  and  wrath. 

By  those  towers  where  many  have  wept  ? 
Waking  in  your  dark  midnight  path 

Low  echoes  which  long  have  slept. 
Have  ye  left  them  still  and  motionless. 
Standing  in  stately  loneliness  ? 
Have  ye  poured  out  your  strength  in  caves. 

In  sullen  murmurs  deep. 
Where  beneath  the  anjpry  waves 

Sea-nymphs  their  v^s  keep. 
O'er  the  graves  of  those  who  he  sleeping 

Beneath  the  dashing  surge. 
With  its  hollow  moans  for  requiem. 

And  thy  wild  notes  for  dirge  ? 

Thgr  answer  not— they  pass  me  with  a  groan-^  by  GoOqIc 

StiU  rushing  on  to  their  mysterious  home  I  ^  ^ 
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A  PLATONIC  STUDY. 

'  Blood  hatb  been  shed  ere  dow,  i'  th*  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  g^entle  weal ; 
Aj,  and  since  too,  murders  have  bi»en  performed 
1  oo  -terrible  for  the  ear.     The  times  have  been 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end.—Afacfret/j. 


GiT^EKT  Wakefield  obeervea  in- 
genuously, in  one  of  his  letters  to 
Charles  James  Fox,  that  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  were  among  the  au- 
thors whose  works  he  could  never 
read  through.  Few  scholars  would 
say  as  much  in  the  case  of  the  comic 
poet ;  for  if  any  classical  writer  can 
be  said  to  be  fashionable,  it  is  he, 
though  the  wild  character  of  his  wit, 
his  everlasting  parodies  of  tragedies 
now  lost,  his  incessant  local  allusions, 
concur  to  render  the  study  of  his 
productions  difficult.  With  Plato 
the  case  is  somewhat  different.  He 
is  supposed  to  lie  wholly  beyond  the 
sphere  of  popular  intelligence,  not 
because  of  any  peculiarities  in  his 
language  or  manner,  but  because  he 
is  very  commonly  believed  to  treat  of 
subjects  in  which  men  of  the  world 
neiuier  are  nor  can  be  interested. 

But  upon  what,  then,  do  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues  for  the  most  part 
turn?  Not  upon  steam-trains,  we 
admit,  or  spinning-jennies,  or  upon 
the  best  methods  of  fl3nng  in  the  air, 
or  upon  mesmerism,  or  homoeopathy, 
or  the  cold-water  cure,  or  repeal. 
Nevertheless,  the  topics  which  Plato 
delights  to  discuss  are  not  altogether 
without  their  importance.  He  treats, 
for  example,  of  politics,  morals,  and 
religion ;  that  is,  of  the  best  methods 
of  securing  the  happiness  of  mankind 
both  here  and  hereafter.  He  even 
touches  upon  political  economy,  and 
commerce,  and  love,  and  industry, 
the  management  of  wives  and  child- 
ren, the  arts  of  sophistrjr,  and  the 
mischievousness  of  tragedies  and  epic 
poems. 

He  is,  then,  a  grave  writer,  it  will 
be  said,  and,  though  his  speculations 
may  be  highly  profitable,  very  little 
pleasure  or  amusement  can  be  de- 
rived from  them.  Besides,  we  need 
not  now  trouble  ourselves  with  Pagan 
sermons,  having  so  many  composi- 
tions of  that  sort  amongst  ourselves, 
written  in  our  own  language,  and 


nicely  adapted  to  the  times.  Plato, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  left  us  few 
sermons.  Grave,  no  doubt,  he  some- 
times can  be  when  it  seems  to  make 
for  his  purpose ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
we  look  upon  him  as  a  comic  writer, 
replete  with  genuine  wit,  sometimes 
disguised  in  solemn  phraseology, 
sometimes  bursting  forth  inopi>or- 
tunely  in  the  midst  of  the  most  se- 
rious discussions,  but  more  frequently 
introduced  without  reserve  for  the 
obvious  and  most  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  enlivening  and  delighting  the 
reader. 

The  fact  being  precisely  as  we  have 
stated,  it  seems  difHcult  to  en)lain 
how  it  can  have  happened  that  Plato 
has  in  almost  all  ages  been  *'  caviare 
to  the  general.**  Our  own  hypothesis 
is  as  follows : — For  some  ages  before 
the  final  e^^tinction  of  Paganism,  there 
flourished  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere  a 
class  of  men  who  styled  themselves 
philosophers  and  pretended  to  be  the 
disciples  of  Plato.  That  they  under- 
stood his  philosophy  we  cannot  be 
so  uncharitable  as  to  beheve,  for  if 
they  did  we  can  only  regard  them  as 
so  many  impostors.  It  is  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that,  being  en- 
dowed with  wild  and  irregular  imam- 
nations,  livinff  much  m  solitude, 
conversing  witn  their  own  ideas,  or 
rather  dreams,  they  became,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  enamoured  of 
mysticism,  which  transported  them  to 
the  antipodes,  as  it  were,  of  the  ac- 
tual world,  in  which  they  beheld  men 
subjected  to  any  thing  but  the  laws 
of  philosophy. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  generally  ob- 
served that  there  is  a  very  intimate 
connexion  between  mysticism  and 
despotism.  The  inventors  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  Vedah  system  sprang 
up  under  the  sacerdotal  tyranny  of 
tne  Brahmins.  Sufeeism  nrst  deve- 
loped itself  under  the  iron  sceptre  of 
the  Shah-in-Shali,  and  our  neigh- 
bours of  Germany,  urged,  if  they  vriU 
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pardon  us  the  remark,  by  the  same 
influence,  have,  in  most  periods  of 
modem  history,  been  fain  to  seek 
"the  soul's  joy  which  lies  in  doing" 
among  those  obscure  and  visionary 
regions  of  the  intellectual  universe 
vhich  separate  the  domains  of  philo- 
sophy from  those  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance. Be  this  as  it  may,  we  discover 
the  reason  of  Plato's  unpopularity  in 
the  vagaries  of  the  modem  Platonists, 
who,  standing  between  us  and  their 
supposed  master,  have  cast  back 
tbeir  shadows  upon  him  and  eclipsed 
bis  brightness. 

In  some  such  way  as  this  we  are 
accustomed  to  account  to  ourselves 
for  a  fact  which  would  be  otherwise 
inexplicable,  because  both  in  charac- 
ter and  subject  the  majority  of  the 
Platonic  dialogues  appear  to  us  essen- 
tially popular.  In  the  first  place, 
they  are,  to  a  veir  high  degree, 
dnunatic,  and,  as  the  discussion  or 
investigation  proceeds,  a  number  of 
characters,  through  whose  instru- 
mentality the  business  is  accom- 
plished, are  simultaneously  developed. 
In  most  modern  specimens  of  this 
form  of  composition,  where  the  mat- 
ter, we  mean,  is  philosophical,  such 
as  the  dialogues  of  llylas  and  Philo- 
pous  on  matter  and  spirit,*  and  those 
in  the  Minute  Philosopher  between 
Euphranor,  Alciphron,  Lysicles,  &c , 
npon  things  in  general,  there  is  no 
delineation  of  character  at  all.  You 
see  through  the  interlocutors  at  a 
glance.  The  author,  incapable  of 
dii^nising  his  partialities,  bnngs  for- 
ward, obviously,  one  person  to  beat 
and  another  to  be  beaten,  sides 
tiiroughout  with  the  victorious  partj^, 
and  never  puts  his  principles  even  m 
seeming  peril  for  a  moment.  Plato 
is  far  more  skilful.  For  although, 
vben  Socrates  appears,  it  is  generall  v 
felt  that  the  rignt  side  is  that  which 
he  espouses,  he  plays  the  part  of 
Proteus  so  admirably,  that  it  seldom 
in  any  dialogue  becomes  perfectly 
evident  what  he  does  espouse.  Ac- 
€wdingly,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  a  philosophy  ready  made 
that  Plato  should  be  read.  In  our 
opinion,  there  were  many  important 
questions  upon  which  he  had  not 
made  up  his  mind,  and  many  others 
upon  which  he  did  not  consider  it 
■afe  to  declare  it.  Besides,  as  the  art 
of  education  consists  not  in  the  trans- 
fodaa  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  form- 


ation of  habits  and  in  the  exciting  of 
the  appetite  to  know,  so  the  art  of 
philosophising,  which  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  education  of  men,  con- 
sists in  freeing  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind  from  the  tnunmels  of  prejudice, 
sloth,  and  ignorance,  and  setting  it  on 
the  highway  to  wisdom. 

Consonantly  with  this  view  of  the 
matter,  Plato*8  interlocutors  often 
start  subiects,  pursue  them  for  a  short 
time,  and  then  turn  to  the  considera- 
tion of  something  else,  connected,  no 
doubt,  with  the  original  topic  in  hand, 
but  sufficiently  different  from  it  to 
afford  the  charm  of  variety.  In  the 
EuthyphrofUt  which  forms  the  theme 
of  the  present  study,  several  propo- 
sitions are  examined,  slightly,  per- 
haps, upon  the  whole,  but  yet  seri- 
ously enough  to  excite  and  direct 
towards  them  fdl  the  powers  of  the 
reader*s  mind. 

Tiedemann,  Schleiermacher,  and 
others,  though  diligent  students  of 
every  thing  connected  with  the  Pla- 
tonic Dialogues,  seem,  nevertheless, 
to  have  overlooked  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  in  the  design  of  the 
Euthyphron,  which,  when  properly 
considered,  will  be  found  to  be  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  the  Oorgias,  rather 
than  an  accidental  appendage  con- 
nected with  the  Proiagoreu.  In  the 
former  of  these  dialogues,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable compositions  bequeathed  to 
us  by  ancient  Greece,  Socrates  main- 
tains a  very  startling  doctrine.  lie 
says,  that  when  an  individual  has 
been  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the 
laws  of  God  or  man  it  is  as  much  his 
own  interest,  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
society,  that  he  shall  suffer  punish- 
ment. If,  therefore,  his  offence  be 
worthy  of  stripes,  he  will  undergo 
them ;  if  of  fetters,  he  will  submit  to 
be  bound ;  if  of  fines,  he  will  pay 
them ;  if  of  exile,  he  will  leave  his 
country ;  and  if  of  death,  he  will  die. 
For,  according  to  the  Socratic  theory, 
guilt  is  moral  disease,  and  punish- 
ment the  cure  which  that  disease 
requires.  To  bring  the  offender  to 
justice,  therefore,  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  supply  him  when  sick  with  the 
services  of  a  physician.  Now  as, 
when  a  man  is  labouring  under  the 
effects  of  any  malady,  none  are  so 
eager  to  procure  him  medical  aid  as 
his  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  so,  if 
he  be  oppressed  by  the  consciousness 
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of  crime,  none  oru^ht  to  be  so  soli- 
dtons  to  provide  nim  with  the  only 
remedy  wnicb  Providence  has,  in  that 
case,  made  available,  as  be  himself  in 
the  first  place,  and  in  the  next  his 
parents,  children,  or  family. 

This  notion  re<]^uired  for  its  basis 
the  belief  npon  which  was  afterwards 
founded  the  doctrine  of  penance  and 
purgatory;  namely,  that  suffering 
necmarily,  by  its  natural  operation, 
purifies  and  restores  the  soul  to  its 
original  state.  But  Socrates,  however 
comprehensive  his  mind  may  have 
been,  was,  obviously,  far  from  fore- 
seeing all  the  consequences  which 
miffht  be  drawn  fh>m  the  principle 
he  nad  thus  laid  down.  For  e2um[iple, 
it  never  occurred  to  him,  we  will 
suppose,  to  imagine  that,  out  of  his 
general  theory  of  crime  and  punish- 
ment, practical  attempts  at  parricide 
could  possibly  flow. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  fairly  infer 
fh>m  the  Eutkyphron  that  there  were 
persons  at  Atnens  sufficiently  ma- 
terial and  cast-iron  in  their  composi- 
tion to  be  able  to  consider  human 
actions  as  so  many  questions  in 
mathemathics ;  to  disre^ud  the  sa- 
cred influences  of  relationship  and 
consanguinity;  and  to  be  incapable 
of  perceiving  that  no  conclusions  of 
ab^ract  reasoning  can  sanction  us  in 
trampling  upon  the  primary  instincts 
of  nature  and  setting  at  nought  the 
elemental  affections  and  impulses  of 
the  heart. 

Experience,  however,  speedily  un- 
deceived him.  In  the  fint  place,  he 
himself  became  obnoxious  to  the  laws 
of  his  country  by  the  commission,  not 
of  a  real,  but  of  a  conventional  crime. 
The  Athenians,  it  is  well  known,  be- 
lieved in  a  certain  hierarchy  of  sods, 
in  whose  honour  the  state  had  or- 
dered divine  service  to  be  performed, 
and  respecting  whom  numerous  fa- 
bles were  popularly  related  and 
required  to  he  received  as  articles  of 
rehgion. 

Socrates,  and  the  philosophers  gene- 
rally, rejected  these  sacred  legends, 
together  with  the  divinities  whose 
actions  they  were  supj^osed  to  cele- 
brate, and  elevated  their  thoughts  to 
a  knowledge,  though  imperfect,  of 
the  true  God.  This,  however  com- 
mendable in  itself,  was  an  offence 
against  the  laws  of  Athens,  and  Me- 
litos,  a  tragic  poet,  scandalised,  per- 
haps, at  the  great  reputation  and 


influence  of  the  philosopher,  brought 
a  public  accusation  against  him  in  the 
court  of  the  king  archon,  which 
consisted  of  two  counts,  the  first 
chai^ging  him  with  innovating  in 
matters  of  religion,  the  second  with 
corrupting  the  youth  by  imbuing 
their  minds  with  these  new  doctrines. 

This  circumstance  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary for  Socrates  to  repair  to  the 
purlieus  of  the  law-courts,  where, 
while  waiting  for  his  trial  to  come 
on,  he  seems  to  have  moved  about 
conversing,  as  usual,  with  whom- 
soever he  met  in  a  talkative  mood. 

The  quarter  of  the  city  in  which 
the  king  archon  usually  sat  as  jud^e 
was  adorned  with  magnificent  build- 
ings and  porticoes,  among  which  were 
the  Royal  Portico,  where  the  court 
was  held,  the  portico  of  the  Heraue, 
the  portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherios,  and 
the  Painted  Portico.  All  these  struc- 
tures were  situated  in  the  street 
leading  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the 
new  market-place,  and  a  person 
pacing  to  and  fro  beneath  their  long 
colonnades  could  behold  successively, 
according  to  the  direction  in  whioi 
he  moved,  the  conical  mountain  of 
Lycabettos,  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
surmounted  by  the  glittering  struc- 
tures of  the  Propylflsa,  the  Pi^henon« 
and  other  temples,  and  the  nUl  of 
the  Areiopagos,  flunous  for  the  up- 
rightness of  the  judges  Vrho  com- 
monly sat  upon  its  summit. 

Walking  here, — aduiiring  some- 
times the  deep  blue  of  Uie  sky,  some- 
times the  groups  in  terra  cotta  whidi 
stood  sharply  relieved  against  it,  re- 
presenting Theseus  precipitating  Sd- 
ron  into  the  sea,  and  the  carrying 
away  of  Cephalos,  called  the  Beauti- 
^1,  hy  the  ffoddess  of  the  day, — in 
the  midst  of  clients,  interpreters  of 
the  law,  and  that  rabble  of  idle  non- 
descripts who  in  all  countries  affect 
the  neighbourhood  of  e(|uity  and 
justice,  Socrates  was  recognised  by  an 
old  acquaintance,  one  buthyphron, 
a  soothsayer,  whose  chief  ambition 
seems  to  have  been  to  be  employed, 
like  our  countryman  Lilly,  m  pro- 
phesying for  the  public.  To  impress 
the  vul^  with  the  greater  awe,  he 
was  dr^sed,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  in 
his  divining  habit,  which  consisted 
of  a  sort  of  mitre,  and  a  various - 
coloured  network  of  woollen  thrown 
over  his  other  garments. 

This  honest  man,  notwithstanding 
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the  IsndftbleiieaB  of  hk  puraiiitfl, 
found  that,  like  his  betters,  he  had 
fidlen  mm  ^evil  days  and  evil 
toogneB.  Calchas,  hk  predeoesBor 
m  the  art,  had  flourished  in  an  age 
whm  the  greatest  men  in  Greece 
thou^t  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
sabmit  thdr  judgpnent  and  their  ac* 
tions  to  the  direction  of  that  portent 
tod  dream-interpreter.  But  time 
had  now  sapped  and  undermined  the 
feundations  of  the  divining  art,  since 
oar  friend  Euthjphron,  though,  as 
he  assures  us,  his  predictions  never 
&iled  to  be  accomplished,  had  the 
mortifieation  to  benold  himself  re- 
garded b^  his  countrymen  in  the 
ught  of  a  iuggler  or  a  merry-andrew. 
Still,  in  wnatever  light  he  might  be 
contemplated  by  the  world,  Socrates 
did  not  disdain  to  hold  communion 
whh  him.  Besides,  we  diould  de- 
eeire  ourselves  were  we,  with  some 
of  PUto*8  commentators,  to  look 
tpm  Euthyphxon  as  a  mere  contemp- 
tible iencranus.  He  boasts,  indeed, 
and  glorifies  liimself  upon  his  su- 
perior knowledge,  and  is  so  far  ridi- 
eolous ;  but  in  many  respects  he  may 
he  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  popular  mind  of  his  a^e,  inclining 
rather  towards  the  cremdous  than 
the  sceptical  side,  but  in  Uie  main, 
perhaps,  not  more  superstitious  than 
the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  In  his 
^predadon  of  Socrates  he  exhibits 
noie  acuteness,  and  lets  fall  in  the 
coarse  of  the  dialogue  two  or  three 
yeniarks  which  betoken  considerable 
judgment  and  reach  of  understand- 
ing. 

Sorprised  at  the  philosopher's  al- 
huion  to  his  trial,  of  whicn  no  ru- 
BMmr  had  hitherto  reached  him, 
**  Who  is  your  prosecutor  ?'*  inquires 
he. 

**  I  don't  very  well  know  the  man," 
replies  the  son  of  Sophroniscos.  ^^  He 
isTooQg,  however,  and  as  yet  little 
wed  of  His  name,  I  believe,  is 
^^lelitOB,  and  he  belongs  to  the  Pit- 
thcan  Demos.  So,  if  you  happen  to 
j^iMmof  aperson  thus  called,  belonff- 
in^  to  thiub  tribe,  with  loiu^  straight 
^1  thin  beard,  and  hooked  nose, 
that's  your  man.** 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him, 
Soerates;  but  wmtt  eharge  does  he 
prefer  against  you  r* 

.**What  charge,  friend?  Any 
thin^  but  a  slight  one,  I  consider; 
for  It  is  sorely  no  trifle  for  a  young 


man  like  him  to  have  so  iiMwrtant  a 
brief  entrusted  to  him.  He  knows, 
however,  as  he  says,  in  what  wa^  the 
youth  are  corrupted,  and  who  it  is 
that  corrupts  them,  from  which  he 
would  seem  to  be  some  very  sage 
person,  who,  having  fathomed  my 
shallowness,  has  determined  to  com- 
plain to  the  city,  instead  of  running 
to  tell  his  moUier,  of  my  design 
a^;ainst  the  innocent  young  folks  of 
his  age.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  onl^ 
statesman  ^ing  who  understands  his 
business,  smce  he  perceives  clearly 
how  necessary  it  is  to  begin  with  the 
training  of  youth,  that  thev  may  be 
rendered  good  citizens,  as  husband- 
men who  would  bring  any  j>lants  to 
perfection  always  bestow  their  chiefest 
care  upon  the  seedlings." 

The  whole  account  of  Melitos  is 
one  of  the  most  masterly  examples  of 
the  Socratic  irony,  keen,  quiet,  but 
to  the  last  degree  effective.  This 
person,  it  will  1^  remembered,  was  a 
poet,  and  probably  made  use  in  his 
accusation  of  highly  figurative  lan- 
guage ;  for  Socrates  seems  to  satirise, 
though  very  slightly,  an  expression 
of  his.  ^  I  am,  as  he  says,  at  blast- 
ing ftiture  generations  in  the  bud." 
The  metaphor,  in  itself,  however,  is 
fine,  and  could  only  have  appeared 
objectionable  to  Socrates  if  he  really 
did  entertain  an^  objection  against  it, 
from  something  in  the  context  which 
has  not  been  preserved.  The  irony 
that  follows  is  biting.  Having  taken 
care  of  the  youth,  Socrates  observes 
that  Melitos  would  no  doubt  extend 
his  solicitude  to  his  elders,  and  see 
that  the  old  men  were  precisely  what 
they  ouffht  to  be.  This  idea  occurs, 
also,  I  think,  in  the  Chrgias,  where 
Socrates  inquires,  "What  have  we 
children  for,  but  that  they  may  watch 
over  our  conduct,  and  keep  us  to  our 
duty  ?"  Similar  in  spirit  is  the  re- 
mark made  in  Sir  Robert  Naunton, 
by  the  jocose  recorder  Martin,  who, 
finding  in  the  rei^  of  James  I.  a 
number  of  minors  m  jNirliament,  ob- 
served, that  formerly  it  was  the  cus- 
tom for  old  men  to  make  laws  for 
youth,  but  that  now  they  had  re- 
versed the  practice,  by  inviting  chil- 
dren to  legislate  for  their  fiitthers. 

The  reply  of  Euthyphron,  elicited 
by  Socrates*  account  of  his  accuser, 
contains  the  most  beautiful  and  re- 
markable Uiou^ht  in  the  whole  dia- 
logue. Appeanng  to  accept  seriouriy 
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the  interpretation  which  the  philoao- 
pher  had  ironically  ffiven  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Melitos,  he  says : — 

"  Would  that  it  might  prove  so ; 
hut  I  greatly  dread  lest  the  contrary 
should  happen ;  since,  at  all  events, 
he  begins  with  attacking  the  very  Ues- 
tia,  or  household  god  of  the  state,  by 
seeking  to  injure  you.  In  what  way, 
however,  does  he  pretend  that  you 
oorrupt  the  ^outh  ? 

"  Why,  in  a  way  which,  when 
plainly  stated,  appears  most  strange : 
he  charges  me  witn  being  at  the  same 
time  a  manufacturer  of  new  gods, 
and  a  despiser  of  the  old.  Such  are 
the  ffrounds  of  his  proceeding." 

This  observation  introduces  a  fresh 
topic,  the  one  which  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  obscure  connected  with  the 
history  of  Socrates, —  I  mean  the 
spirit  which  he  said  appeared  to  him 
from  time  to  time  cautioning  him 
and  restraining  his  actions ;  for  it 
never  counselled  what  to  do,  but 
only  what  to  shun.  This  spirit,  or, 
in  the  language  of  ancient  Greece, 
daemon,  was,  perhaps,  nothing  more 
than  his  own  exquisite  prudence,  or 
conscience,  of  whose  voice  and  inti- 
mations he  may  have  spoken  some- 
what too  figuratively,  while  he  was 
interpreted  and  understood  literally. 
He  may  even  have  believed  that 
since  the  internal  monitor  in  hiin,  as 
in  all  other  men,  was  more  audible 
at  some  times  than  at  others,  it  niight 
have  been  a  voice  from  €rod.  Tnis 
would  be  no  impeachment  of  his  un- 
derstanding; for,  since  Grod  has  in- 
dubitably revealed  things  to  man- 
kind, Socrates  may  have  flattered 
himself  that  he  was  chosen  to  be  the 
recipient  of  some  kind  of  revelation. 
At  all  events,  his  language  will  often 
bear  this  kind  of  interpretation,  and 
upon  such  grounds  did  his  accusers 
in  part  proceed.  Alluding  to  the 
philosopher's  last  answer,  "  I  under- 
stand,*" observes  Euthyphron,  *'  he 
calls  you  a  manufacturer  of  gods,  be- 
cause of  the  divinity  which  you  say 
habitually  appears  to  you.  It  is  on 
this  he  founds  his  accusation  of  your 
innovating  in  divine  things,  and  has 
brought  an  action  against  you  in 
court,  knowing  that  such  matters  are 
liable  to  be  easily  misrepresented  to 
the  people." 

The  conclusion  of  £uthyphron*s 
speech  is  extremely  curious  in  many 
respects.    It  shews  with  what  Shak- 


spearian  accuracy  Plato  could  punt 
the  interior  movements  of  the  mind  ; 
and  in  the  next  place  it  discloees  to 
us  the  estimation  in  which  the  art  of 
soothsaying  was  held  in  those  times. 
In  the  Homeric  ages,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, augurs  and  soothsayers  di- 
rected the  march  of  armies  and  the 
affairs  of  kingdoms ;  but  when  Eu- 
thyphron addressed  his  countrymen 
in  the  public  assemblies,  and  under- 
took to  foretell  what  would  come  to 
pass,  the^  lauffhed  at  him ;  though, 
as  he  himself  avers,  he  had  never 
made  a  single  prediction  which  had 
not  been  accomplished.  But,  put- 
ting himself  and  Socrates  in  the  same 
category,  in  the  true  Falstaff  vein 
("  they  hate  us  youth"),  he  sa^s, 
^  the  multitude  envy  all  persons  like 
us ;  we  must,  however,  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  them,  but  go  our  own  gait." 

From  the  reply  of  Socrates  we 
learn  that  he  thought  it  no  great  ca- 
lamity to  be  laugh^  at  Even  to  be 
suspected  of  being  wise  he  considered 
a  thin^  tolerable  in  itself,  since  the 
Athenians  trouble  themselves  very 
little  as  to  whether  a  man  were  wise 
or  not,  provided  he  permitted  the 
people  to  enjoy  their  folly.  But  if 
he  set  up  for  a  reformer,  and  pre- 
tended to  impart  his  wisdom,  Uiey 
were  quickly  down  upon  him,"  either, 
as  he  phrases  it,  "  through  envy,  or 
through  some  other  feelmg  equally 
creditable."  The  remark  of  Euthv- 
phron  on  this  point  shews  that  he 
was  vnde  awake. 

"  How  the  Athenians,"  he  savs, 
^  might  be  affected  towards  me  under 
such  circumstances,  I  don*t  mean  to 
try." 

The  worthy  soothsayer  had,  in 
fact,  no  desire  to  become  a  mar^. 
His  last  observation  convinced  So- 
crates of  this. 

"  I  see  now,"  said  he,  "  why  you 
are  so  chary  of  your  inward  opinions, 
and  have  httle  desire  to  impart  your 
wisdom.  But  for  myself  I  apprehend 
the  Athenians  have  made  the  disco- 
very that,  through  my  philanthropy, 
I  am  not  only  ready  to  lavish  upon 
every  man  what  I  possess  without 
reward,  but  that  if  I  had  any  thing  I 
would  pay  persons  to  listen  to  me. 
If,  therefore,  as  I  was  saying,  they 
were  only  about  to  laugh  at  me,  as 
you  say  they  do  at  you,  I  should 
think  it  no  great  matter  to  be  drag- 
ged into  court  by  jokers  and  Bcoffers. 
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Bat  if  they  enter  upon  the  affidr  se- 
Tiously,  it  must  be  uncertain  how  it 
will  end,  except  to  yon  soothsayen.*' 
A  yeiy  hnef  snatch  of  dialogue 
•enres,  as  we  have  seen,  to  explain  the 
mottyes  which  had  brought  Socrates 
to  the  Boyal  Portico,  after  which 
it  becomes  £uthyphron*8  turn  to  de- 
dare  the  nature  of  his  business.  In 
this  part  of  the  composition  Plato 
displajrs  extraordinary  skill.  Had 
be  represented  the  diviner  as  in  any 
degree  doubtful  of  the  rectitude  of 
his  conduct,  he  must  have  rendered 
him  so  utterly  detestable,  that  it 
would  have  been  imposnble  to  ex- 
perience any  interest  in  his  affairs, 
it  £9  not  intended,  however,  that  he 
riiould  be  looked  upon  as  a  diabolical 
personage.  At  bottom,  no  doubt, 
there  is  a  radical  flaw  in  his  charac- 
ter; but,  superficially,  he  appears  to 
be  nothinfl^  more  than  a  wrong- 
headed  and  pedantic  moralist,  who, 
having  got  nold  of  an  hypothesis, 
unsgines  it  to  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  raffer  it  to  ripen  into  all  its  conse- 
quences. As  often  happens,  more- 
over, he  is  most  proud  or  that  which 
should  have  most  deeply  affected  him 
with  shame.  The  reason  is,  that 
fidsely  sup^osine  himself  to  be  wise, 
snd  imagining  that  it  has  been  given 
him  to  soar  above  the  vulgar,  he 
seems  to  discover  merit  in  departing 
from  the  ordinary  practice  of  man- 
kind, and  in  shocking  the  prejudices 
of  the  multitude.  He,  therefore, 
does  not  hesitate  at  all,  as  soon  as  the 
questions  of  Socrates  afford  him  an 
opening,  to  declare  that  he  is  bent 
upon  committing  parricide,  not  ac- 
cording to  the  coarse  method  resorted 
to  by  ordinary  murderers,  but  by 
renderinff  the  state  his  accomplice, 
and  employing  the  instrumentahty  of 
the  law. 

**And  you,  also,  then,"  exclaims 
Socrates,  ^  have  some  cause  in  hand ; 
but  what  is  it  ?  Are  you  plaintiff  or 
defendant?'' 

« I  pursue." 

"Whomr 

"  One,  to  pursue  whom  will  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  madness." 

"Wliat,  then,  do  you  pursue 
some  person  who  has  wings  P" 

"Kay,  he  whom  I  pursue,  so 
far  from  having  wings,  is  a  man  well 
stricken  in  years." 

•Who  is  her 


"Your  own,  my  good  man T 

"  Exactly." 

"  What  is  the  crime,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  accusation  ?" 

«  Murder  I" 

Socrates,  at  the  announcement  of 
so  astounding  a  design,  ceases  to 
be  a  cold  speculator,  and  b»»mes  at 
once  a  man  alive  to  all  the  impulses 
and  emotions  of  humanity,  ae  for- 
gets utterly  the  barren  generalisa- 
tions of  the  Gorgias^  which  lie  open 
to  precisely  the  same  objections  as 
the  actual  proceeding  of  JStUhppkran, 
and  undertakes  to  convince  the  wor- 
thy soothsayer  that  the  enterprise  in 
which  he  has  embarked  is  the  most 
flagitious  and  unnatural  conceivable 
by  the  human  imagination. 

But  besides  being  a  philosopher 
and  a  moralist,  Plato  aims  also  at  be- 
ing a  judicious  writer,  and,  there- 
fore, instead  of  plungine  his  interlo- 
cutors at  once  into  proftund  investi- 
gations respecting  the  principles  and 
motives  of  human  action,  he  intro- 
duces something  like  a  short  story, 
by  Socrates  requiring  Euthyphron 
to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which 
his  parricidal  prosecution  had  ori- 
ginated. This  renders  it  necessary 
to  allude  to  certain  historical  facts, 
which  may  in  some  measure  be  re- 
garded as  consequences  of  the  great 
Median  war. 

In  the  year  446  b.c.,  the  island  of 
Naxos,  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Cyclades,  fell  under  the  power  of 
Athens ;  and,  eleven  years  auerwards, 
Tolmides  led  thither  a  number  of 
deruchi,  or  colonists,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  strengthening  the  influence  of 
the  Athenians  in  that  part  of  the 
MgBMox.  Among  these  emigrants, 
Pantios,  the  father  of  Euthyphron, 
appears  to  have  been  one.  At  least, 
we  find  him,  in  consequence  of  this 
act  of  colonisation,  settled  at  Naxos, 
and  cultivating  a  farm  there.  The 
lots,  or  grants  of  land,  thus  obtained 
by  the  companions  of  Tolmides,  must 
have  proved  highly  profitable  to  them, 
since  ril'axos  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  islands  in  the  whole 
Archipelaffo.  On  the  north-west 
are  several  high  mountains,  covered 
with  wood,  and  producing  emery. 
Elsewhere  we  find  a  succession  of 
hills  and  valleys,  for  the  most  part 
richly  cultivated,  and  containing  nu- 
merous vineyards  and  orchards,  filled 
with  a  great  variety  of  fruit-trees. 
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Streams,  too,  cool  and  transparent, 
flow  down  the  bottom  of  the  valleys, 
and  traverse  Uie  small,  but  rich  plains 
whi(^  extend  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
The  wmes  of  this  island,  whether  red 
or  amber-coloured,  were  anciently  of 
so  superior  a  quality,  that  they  caused 
it  to  be  considerol  as  the  peculiar 
abode  of  Dionysos,  who,  in  his  ex- 
treme liberality,  is  said,  by  the  poets 
and  mythologists,  to  have  bestowed 
upon  the  inhabitants  a  fountain  of 
pure  wine.  This,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, was  intended  for  the  gentle- 
men. For  the  ladies  he  had  another 
and,  perhaps,  more  welcome  gift :  he 
abridged  the  period  of  their  gestation 
to  eight  months,  having  himself  in- 
habited no  longer  the  bosom  of  Se- 
mele.  To  account  for  the  name  of 
this  island,  the  Greeks  had  an 
abundance  of  traditions ;  some  tracing 
it  back  to  one  of  its  ancient  Carian 
inhabitants,  others  to  a  son  of  the 
moon-struck  Endymion,  while  a  third 
class  of  etymologists  derived  it  from 
M^,  an  ancient  verb,  signifying  to 
sacrifice. 

Whether  Fantios  busied  himself 
in  this  kind  of  researches  does  not  ap- 
pear. But  he  seems  to  have  been  an 
active  agriculturist,  and  certainly  re- 
sided in  the  country  on  his  own 
lands,  the  system  of  absenteeism  not 
having  then,  perhaps,  been  invented. 
Like  our  brethren  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union,  **  we  guess,**  he 
was  a  slaveholder  too ;  but,  not  pos- 
sessinff  a  sufficient  number  of  bonds- 
men, he  was  fain  to  hire  day-labour- 
ers ^wiXmrmt'^,  to  assist  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  bis  farm. 

Now  the  ezDerience  of  all  ages  tends 
to  prove  two  things :  first,  that  rustics 
will  sometimes  get  drunk ;  second,  that 
being  drunk  they  will  be  quarrelsome. 
This  was  exemplified  by  one  of  the 
hinds  and  one  of  the  slaves  of  Fan- 
tios; for,  a  dispute  arising  between 
them,  the  labourer  fell  upon  the 
slave  and  killed  him. 

There  was  no  coroner  in  those 
days ;  otherwise  he  might,  by  the  help 
of  a  proper  jury,  have  brought  in  a 
verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  But 
the  verdict  of  Fantios  was  very  dif- 
ferent. He  looked  upon  the  oe/otot 
as  a  murderer,  and,  causing  him  to 
be  seized,  and  bound  hand  and  foot, 
had  him  cast  into  a  moat, — that, 
probably,  which  surrounded  his  cas- 
tle.   Meanwhile,  having  the  fear  of. 


the  DicaHs  before  his  eyes,  he  im- 
mediately despatched  a  messenger  to 
Athens,  to  take  the  opinion  of  coun- 
sel as  to  what  he  should  do  with  his 
Eriaoner.  The  vdnds  may,  perhaps^ 
ave  been  contrary,  the  nie88en^;er 
slothful,  or  the  lawyers  hesitatuig^ 
and  slow.  At  any  rate,  several  days 
elapsed  before  rantios  obtained  a 
reply  from  Athens;  and  as,  in  the 
meanwhile,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
the  prisoner,  the  cold,  hunger,  and 
his  cnains,  put  a  period  to  his  lUe. 

This  event  placed  our  fnend 
Euthyphron  in  a  novel  and  very 
extraordinary  position.  He  had,  o€ 
course,  no  enmity  against  his  fiuher, 
and,  doubtless,  was  in  no  hurry  to 
inherit  his  estate;  but,  entertaining 
the  highest  possible  ideas  of  justice 
and  eqaity,  he  at  once  conceiveii  it  to 
be  his  bounden  duty — ^without  refer- 
ence to  relationship,  without  con- 
sidering what  might  be  the  effect  of 
his  prc^eeding  upon  public  opinioii, 
and,  moreover,  without  consulting  a 
single  individual  among  his  friends 
or  family — ^to  prosecute  the  old  man, 
his  father,  for  murder.  He  soon, 
however,  discovered  that  the  several 
members  of  his  household  were  less 
enlightened  than  himself.  For,  as 
he  comnlains  to  Socrates,  not  one  of 
them  ail, — no,  not  even  the  white- 
bearded  octogenarian  who  was  the 
object  of  the  prosecution,  could  be 
made  to  perceive  the  justice  or  the 
piety  of  it.  This  extreme  pervernty 
on  the  part  of  the  old  gentleman  was 
what  most  particularly  touched  the 
sensitive  Euthyphron.  He  seems  to 
have  expected  that  Fantios  would 
have  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
possession  of  so  heroic  a  son,  wno  could 
set  the  laws  of  nature  at  defiuice, 
and  despise  the  opinions  of  all  man- 
kind, in  carrvinff  out  his  own  ab- 
stract ideas  of  right  and  justice.  But 
he  found  both  father  and  friends 
utterly  incapable  of  following  him  in 
his  sublime  flights,  through  Uie  mere 
ignorance  of  divine  matters,  and  in- 
capacity to  distinguish  between  piety 
and  impiety.  But  aware  of  the  bold 
genius  of  Socrates,  he  did  not  doubt 
in  the  least  that  he  should  carry  his 
sympathy  along  with  him,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  evidently  prepared  to  re- 
ceive nis  condolements  upon  the  silly 
persecution  carried  on  against  him  by 
nis  family.  He  is,  theref(N^  taken 
considerably  aback  when  the  philo- 
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Bopher,  instead  of  falling  in  with  his 
esdted  views,  takes  his  stand  upon 
the  same  ground  with  the  vulgar, 
and  hints  at  the  possibility  of  his 
being  mistaken. 

**%  all  the  gods!  Euthvphron," 
eidaims  the  philosopher,  **  dost  thou 
pretend  to  understand  divine  things 
80  accurately  as  to  be  certain  that,  in 
prosecuting  thy  fiither  for  such  a 
cause,  thou  art  not  thyself  guilty  of 
impiety?" 

^  My  knowledge  would  be  of  small 
use  to  me,**  he  replies,  ^  and  Euthy- 
phnm  would  in  tnis  differ  little  from 
other  men,  if  I  did  not  comprehend 
ail  these  things  with  the  greatest 
nicety.'* 

It  4s  now  that  the  dialogue  enters 
upon  its  proper  subject,  wmch  was  to 
demoTOtrate  two  things :  first,  that 
the  popular  l^ends  respecting  the 
gods  were  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
poeticai  tales,  either  invented  at 
pleasure  by  m3rthologist8^  or  set  afloat 
in  those  early  periods  or  civUisation, 
when  men  as  yet  understood  nothing 
of  God,  and  had  formed  no  proper 
conception  of  the  nature  of  religion 
and  virtue ;  second,  to  shew  that 
Tirtue  is  not  the  creature  of  positive 
iutitntions,  but  that  it  rests  on  an 
eternal  basis,  established  at  the  be- 
ghming  by  the  supreme  Author  of 
all  things.  But,  in  order  to  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  Socrates  by  no  means 
aawils  Euthyphron  with  the  formal 
powers  of  lo^c  He  rather  plays 
with  him,  brings  forward  and  dis- 
cusses mythes  from  the  elder  religion 
of  Greece,  and  carries  on  clandes- 
tinely his  war  of  extermination 
against  the  poets. 

The  sootl^yer,  in  order  to  shield 
himself  from  public  censure,  alleges 
the  example  of  the  gods,  observing, 
that  since  Zeus  had  bound  and  im- 
prisoned his  father  Cronos,  while  the 
latter,  in  turn,  had  mutilated  Ou- 
ranos,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
such  of  his  countrymen  as  acknow- 
ledged the  piety  and  justice  of  these 
transactions  to  condemn  him  for  fol- 
lowing the  example  thus  set  him  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Olympos.  Plato 
does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  that 
tradition,  or  to  have  thought  that  it 
would  make  for  his  purpose,  which 
r^iresents  Cronos  as  swaIlo\ring  cer- 
tsm  animated  stones,  called  ^tyli, 
in-  lieu  of  the  offspring  of  Rhea. 
Nor  did  he  think  proper  to  indulge 


in  that  system  of  all^ory  by  which 
the  fables  of  old  times  may  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy. 
According  to  this  system,  Zeus, — the 
living  one,  from  the  verb  C««'t  to  live, 
— ^may  be  said  to  bind  and  abridge  the 
power  of  time,  and  deprive  it  of  its 
sovereignty  over  creation,  by  pro- 
ducing faster  than  it  can  aestroy. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  the  world  is 
said  to  be  the  offspring  of  time, 
Cronos,  by  calling  it  into  exiBtence, 
may  be  said  to  have  infringed  upon 
the  undivided  sway  of  Ouranos,  or 
that  eternity  a  parte  ante  which  ex- 
isted before  the  world  was. 

The  people,  however,  did  not  thus 
understand  their  mythology,  but  in- 
terpreted its  fables  literally,  and  de- 
rived from  them  a  sanction  for  the 
very  worst  crimes  they  could  com- 
mit. Socrates,  therefore,  was  per- 
fectly right  in  making  war  upon  the 
popular  religion  of  his  country.  For, 
according  to  this  wild  svstem  of  theo- 
logy, the  ^ods  were  all  of  them  im- 
perfect hemes,  gifted  some  with  more, 
some  with  less  knowledge,  and  en- 
dowed, accidentally,  with  weaker  or 
stronger  propensities  towards  {good- 
ness and  rectitude.  In  determining, 
therefore,  the  nature  of  piety  and 
impiety,  or  in  the  establishing  of  an 
unerring  rule  for  the  guidance  of 
human  actions,  it  would  by  no  means 
do  to  adopt  the  theories  which  ap- 
pear to  be  prevalent  in  Olympos. 

For  example,  Euthyphron,  siding 
with  the  younger  divinities,  main- 
tained it  to  be  perfectly  rieht,  under 
certain  circumstances,  for  cnildren  to 
rise  against  their  parents.  But  the 
partisans  of  Ouranos  and  Cronos,  if 
there  were  any,  would  have  argued 
differently,  and  denounced  both  the 
Metacronian  divinities,  and  those  who 
took  them  for  patterns,  as  guilty  of 
impiety  and  rebellion.  To  establish 
the  reality  of  virtue,  therefore,  and 
to  demonstrate  it  to  be  binding  on 
all  created  beings,  at  all  times  and  in 
all  places,  it  was  necessary  in  Pagan 
Hellas  for  philosophy  to  shew  that 
virtue  did  not  derive  its  sacred  cha- 
racter from  the  favour  of  the  gods, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  gods 
esteemed  it,  they  did  so  only  because  of 
its  inherent  and  inalienable  excel- 
lence. 

Happilv,  Christianity  has  delivered 
us  from  the  necessity  of  making  such 
inquiries;   but  it  may,  nevertheless, 
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not  be  unworthy  of  s  liberal  curiosity 
to  examine  the  foundationB  upon 
which  morality  rested  among  the 
wisest  people  of  antiquity.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  speculations 
of  Plato,  more  especially  those  in  the 
JEtdhyphrofi,  will  not  enable  us  to 
arrive  at  certainty  in  this  matter. 
Socrates  is  here  entirely  satisfied  with 
overthrowing,  and  not  only  does  not 
build  up  himself,  but  omits  even  to 
point  out  the  way  by  which  we  might 
build  up  for  ourselves.  It  may  be 
said,  perhaps,  that  his  object  was 
particular,  tnat  he  sought  to  maintain 
no  general  thesis,  but  contented  him- 
self entirely  with  prevailing  on  the 
soothsayer  to  desist  from  prosecuting 
his  father,  in  which,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  he  succeeded.  This,  doubtl^ 
if  we  may  regard  the  fact  as  his- 
torical, was  a  great  triumph,  and 
more  richly  deserved  a  crown  than 
the  achievement  of  those  Romans 
who  preserved  the  life  of  a  fellow- 
citisen  in  battle.  For,  according  to 
his  own  creed,  he  thus  saved,  per- 
haps, from  perdition  a  human  soul. 
Yet  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  may 
re^^  that,  while  alarming  the  con^ 
science  of  the  speculative  parricide, 
while  undermimng  and  beating  to 
the  ground  those  l:«ttlements  of  pride 
and  vanity  which  the  poor  diviner 
had  erected  about  his  hypothesis,  he 
did  not  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
shew  to  us  frankly  and  without  dis- 
guise what  he  himself  considered 
piety  and  impiety  to  be. 

Probably  a  very  attentive  study 
of  the  dialogue  may  put  us  on  the 
track  towards  discovering  it  our- 
selves. He  inquires  of  Euthyphron, 
why  it  is  that  we  worship  the  gods, 
and  of  what  service  our  worship  can 
possibly  be  to  those  eternal  bemgs  P 
From  the  reply  to  this  query,  we 
learn  what  was,  probably,  the  popu- 
lar notion  on  the  subject  People 
thought,  according  to  the  soothsayer, 
that  when  they  presented  offerings, 
the  gods  ought  to  be  pleased  with 
them,  since  tney  were  thus  expending 
in  adoration  the  things  wliich  they 
themselves  most  pria^.  Socrates, 
however,  immediately  puts  this  on  a 
new  footing,  by  inquiring  from  whom 
it  is  that  men  receive  what  they  pos- 
sess P  which  speedily  makes  it  evident 
that,  while  they  obtain  every  thing 
from  the  gods,  they  imagine  them- 


selves to  be  angularly  meritorioiii 
when  they  determine  to  give  them 
back  a  small  part  of  what  is  their 
own. 

From  this  and  similar  considera- 
tions, the  inference  is  soon  drawn, 
that  piety  is  not  synonymous  with 
offering  sacrifice;  and  the  inquiry 
reverts  to  the  point  whence  it  set  out, 
which  was  to  determine  the  nature 
and  object  of  piety,  and  generallj  of 
every  other  virtue.  Socrates,  in  the 
course  of  the  dialogue,  shews  very 
clearly  that  the  value  of  our  actions, 
and,  consequently,  of  the  principle 
from  which  they  proceed,  is  not  to  be 
estimated  by  the  amount  of  their 
utility  to  the  gods,  since,  when  pro- 
perly examined,  our  virtues  are  ibund 
to  be  of  no  service  whatever  to  them. 

This  naturally  directs  the  investi- 
gation into  anotner  channel,  and  sug- 
gests the  question  whether  all  actions 
be  not  virtuous  or  otherwise,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  are  useful  to  our- 
selves. The  theory  of  virtue  sha- 
dowed forth  by  this  demand  may 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be  extremely 
narrow  and  unelevated;  in  fact,  to 
be  synonymous  with  utilitarianism. 
But  truth  is  truth ;  and,  after  ranging 
through  the  whole  region  of  nature 
and  possibility,  it  is  found  to  be  be- 
yond our  power  to  assign  to  virtue 
any  other  purpose.  But  by  insinu- 
ating this,  bocrates  is  very  far  from 
seekmg  to  establish  such  a  system  of 
selfishness  as  any  man  of  the  world 
would  be  willing  to  accept  Accord- 
ing to  the  Socnitic  philosophy,  the 
object  of  our  existence  is  happiness, 
which  consists  in  that  perfect  equi- 
librium of  the  intellect,  passicms, 
and  affections,  of  old,  by  a  figure  now 
become  trite  and  commonjpace,  de^ 
nominated  harmony.  Every  thing 
which  brings  us  nearer  to  tms  state, 
or  tends  to  preserve  us  in  it,  is  vir- 
tuous, while  every  thing  which  checks 
our  progress,  or  tends  to  throw  us 
back  when  arrived,  is  vicious.  But 
man,  not  bein^  self-existent,  and  not 
existing  alone  m  the  universe,  is  con- 
scious of  being  a  subordinate  and 
responsible  agent  This  conscious- 
ness impels  him  into  many  inquiries ; 
first,  he  desires  to  ascertain  to  whom 
he  owes  his  being,  and  what  is  the 
nature  of  that  cause  upon  which  he 
depends  as  an  effect  This  is  the 
highest  exercise  of  his  intellect,  and  by 
employing  it  wisely  he  disoovers  that 
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tiie  cause  in  question  is  in  perfect 
harmonj  with  itself.  From  the  next 
step  in  Uie  inquiry  he  learns  that  the 
tothor  of  all  subordinate  intelligences 
has  established  certain  laws  for  their 
guidance,  by  rigidly  following  which, 
they  in  tlieir  sphere,  and  each  ac- 
cording to  his  capacity,  may  enjoy  a 
measure  of  that  harmoDy  which  con- 
Bdtntes  the  felicity  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Thus  the  science  of  etnics  is 
erected  on  the  relations  subsisting 
between  God  and  man;  and  habits 
and  actions  are  found  to  be  virtuous, 
not  because  they  are  pleasing  to  Crod, 
bnt  because  they  promote  the  end 
designed  by  his  providence,  which  is 
to  secure  our  own  happiness;  and 
for  this  alone  they  are  pleasing  to 
Idm* 

What  I  have  here  said  occurs  no- 
niiere  in  the  EtEthyphron^  or,  so  far 
tts  I  know,  in  any  other  dialogue  of 
Flato.  Tet  it  is  certainly  Platonic, 
because  it  grows  up  spontaneously  in 
the  mind  while  we  converse  with  the 
dtaracters  which  he  introduces  speak- 
ing. And  this  is  the  peculiarity,  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  excellence 
of  this  philosopher's  remains.  Eu- 
tliyphron,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, is  by  no  means  an  adept  in 
ethical  and  metaphysical  speculations, 
but  an  individual  taken  at  hap- 
haxard  firom  amons  the  innumerable 
representatives  which  then  existed  of 
the  popular  style  of  thinking.  This, 
which  seems  at  first  a  circumstance 
to  be  r^retted,  is  precisely  the  best 
thing  that  could  have  happened.  For, 
as  he  occupies  the  common  level  of 
bumanit^,  philosophy,  in  order  to 
communicate  with  nim,  is  compdled 
to  lower  her  sphere  and  cause  it  to 
move  parallel  with  the  body  to  be 
en%htened  by  it.  Had  Euthvphron 
been  a  subtle  reasoner,  a  lofty  thinker, 
initiated  in  all  the  nr^steries  of  phi- 
loBopliy,  Socrates  would  probably 
have  retired  with  him  into  tne  inner- 
most recesses  of  ontology,  and  carried 
on  a  discussion  little  profitable  to 
mankind  in  ffenenJ.  The  humble 
capacity  of  &e  soothsayer  renders 
such  a  proceeding  impossible.  Being 
short,  every  link  of  tne  investigation 
most  descend  near  the  earth,  or  he 
eaanot  toi^h  it.  Nay,  more,  being 
•  eonftited  or  convinced  does  not 
He  reclothes  his  error, 

^   it  fbrward  under  a  new 
i;  i^titsA  the  confutation,  also, 

I  mmddled  and  brouirht  to 


bear,  as  it  were,  upon  an  ever-shifting 
point.  Still,  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth  it  is  the  heavens  that  ap- 
pear to  move  around  in  mysterious 
dance,  so  to  the  soothsayer,  it  is  not 
his  own  reasonings,  but  those  of 
Socrates,  that  seem  to  resemble  Quick- 
silver, or,  to  borrow  his  own  ngure, 
the  statues  of  Daedalos. 

Concerning  these  wonderful  works 
of  art,  ancient  writers  have  preserved 
an  extremely  provoking  silence;  or 
rather,  saying  a  ^reat  deal  about 
them,  they  explain  nothing.  To 
them,  however,  Daedalos  seems  to 
have  been  what  Steam-engine,  per- 
haps, may  prove  to  future  venera- 
tions. Every  work  of  art  beyoncl 
the  reach  of  ordinary  intelligence 
they  attribute  to  him,  and  at  len^h 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  endow  him  with 
miraculous  powers.  Even  in  minute 
and  trifling  matters,  every  thing 
curious  was  ascribed  to  Daedalian  in- 
genuity. Thus  the  dolls  which  moved 
with  springs  were  the  invention  of 
this  artist ;  and,  when  Augaeas  was  at 
a  loss  how  to  capture  the  thieves  who 
robbed  his  treasury,  it  was  to  the  wit 
of  Daedalos  that  he  applied  for  as- 
sistance. The  story,  we  fancy,  is 
familiar  to  our  readers,  how  the  gn'eat 
mechanician  set  his  snares  in  the 
golden  treasury ;  how  Agamedes  was 
taken;  and  how  his  companion, 
Trophonios,  to  avoid  detection  cut  off 
his  head ;  together  with  the  flight  of 
Cerayon  and  Trophonios  to  Athens 
and  BoMtia.  But  the  self-  moving 
statues  remain  still  an  enigma.  It 
would  seem,  that  wherever  they  might 
be  placed,  they  would  never  stand 
still,  but,  mocking  the  hand  of  him 

and  thither  like  shadows ;  nay,  though 
fashioned  of  bronze,  they  had  almost 
the  warmth  and  vitality  of  flesh  and 
blood,  so  that,  in  order  to  keep  them 
quietly  upon  their  pedestals,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  chain  them 
there. 

No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Euthy- 
phron,  knowing  the  pedigree  of  Sk)- 
crates,  should  have  made  merry  with 
him  upon  his  supposed  logical  arti- 
fices. Nevertheless  the  ancient  ge- 
nealogists, to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  history  of  the  landed  gentry 
of  Attica,  have  been  guiltjr  of  a 
grievous  oversight  in  tracing  the 
descent  of  Socrates  firom  the  author 
of  the  Auffaean  snares.  It  is  thus, 
however.  Uiat  they  give  it :—        _^ 
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Hephcstos=fEGaia. 
£recotheus=f=Procri8. 


A  woman,  name  anknomi. 


£upalamo8apAlcippe. 
Daedalos. 


Many  other  men  and  women  ! 

( ' 

Sopbronisco&cpPhsnarete. 

Socrates. 


Now  the  son  of  Sophroniscoe,  a 
fculptor  by  profession,  and  an  able 
one  too,  since  the  beautiful  group  of 
the  Graces  which  adorned  the  Acro- 
Dolis  was  his,  being  thus  descended 
urom  the  Diedalian  family,  might, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to  possess  the 
art  of  giving  a  sort  of  rotundity  to 
his  principles,  so  that  they  would 
constantly  slip  away  from  beneath 
the  foot  of  reasoning  But  he  very 
earnestly,  in  his  discourse  with  the 
parricide,  disclaims  this  ability,  and 
maintains  that  he  had  rather  possess 
sound  and  inmiovable  principles 
than  be  master  of  the  wealth  of 
Tantalos.  Nevertheless  the  inclina- 
tion was  certainly  strong  in  him  to 
examine  the  foundations  of  established 
opinions,  to  rock  and  shake  them,  and 
render  people  apprehensive  of  their 
&11,  whether  thev  were  subversible 
or  not.  But  a  false  notion  he  would 
quixotically  go  out  of  his  way  to 
attack,  llius,  in  the  present  discus- 
sion with  Euth3rphron,  he  flies  off 
into  the  realms  of  poetry,  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  an  idea 
which  two  verses  of  Stasinos  had 
rendered  popular : — 

Oh»  ifiXiis    tiiruv'  %m  yk^  iUf,  tfi»  $tmi 

"  Where  there  is  fear,"  exclaims 
the  bard,  "  there,  also,  there  is 
shame.**  But  Socrates,  desirous  of 
convincing  the  soothsayer  that  po- 
pular opmions  are  almost  always 
wrong,  undertakesutterly  to  demolish 
the  proposition  of  Stasinos.  He 
shews,  therefore,  that  fear  may  be 
where  there  is  no  shame;  since  we 
may  fear  the  plague,  but  cannot  be 
ashamed  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  we  be  ashamed  of  an  action,  we 


are  afraid  to  be  seen  oommittiiur  it ; 
and,  therefore,  observes  the  pnilo- 
sopher,  we  must  reverse  the  poet*8 
saying,  and  affirm  that,  "  Where 
there  is  shame,  there,  also,  there  is 
fear.**  This  criticism,  however,  is 
merely  introduced  by  way  of  illna- 
tration,  the  object  bemgtoshew  that, 
although  whatever  is  pious  must  be 
just,  every  thing  just  is  not  neces- 
sarily pious.  From  this  he  condudes 
that  although  the  father  of  Euthj^- 
phrou  might  be  justly  prosecuted,  it 
would  yet  be  contrary  to  all  the  laws 
of  piety  that  he  should  be  prosecuted 
by  his  son. 

Having  proceeded  thus  &r,  and 
evidently  awakened  very  serious  ap- 
prehensions in  the  mind  of  the  sooth- 
sayer, he  presses  him  to  develope  com- 
pletely his  theory  of  piety.    But  the 
nonest  man  had  now  b^un  to  turn 
his  eyes  inward  upon  himself,  to  be 
troubled  at  the  aspect  of  his  own 
intentions,  to  be  filled  with  doubts 
and  misgivings,  to  distrust  even  his 
own  lofty  pretensions  to  divine  know* 
ledfi;e.    For  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
perhaps,  he  feels  himself  humiliated. 
His  self-confidence  gives  way,  and 
he  finds  in  his  own  case  a  verification 
of  the  maxim  he  had  newly  learned, 
that  where  there  is  shame,  there,  also, 
there  is  fear.    He  is  uneasy  in  the 
presence  of  Socrates,  whose  terrible 
powers  of  destruction  in  matters  of 
opinion  he  has  just  witnessed.    He, 
therefore,  trembles  for  the  safety  of 
all  his  notions ;  and,  lest  not  one  of 
them  should  be  left  to  him,  he  sud- 
denly takes  to  flight,  promising  to 
renew  the  investigation  at  some  future 
period,    but    manifestly    with    the 
solemn  determination  to  bredc  tbst 
promise.    As  we  have  said,  however, 
the  speculative  parricide  slays  his 
father  only  hypothetically. 
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A  BILL  is  now  passing  through  the 
Boom  (^Commons  to  relieve  pl&j- 
acton  fh>m  the  imaginary  pains  and 

rialtiea  attached  to  their  profession, 
is  refvieve  after  the  execution. 
Now  thiU,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
Tolaries  of  the  sock  and  huskin  are 
little  better  than  such,  the  law  is 
ibout  to  declare  that  they  are  no 
kmger  vagabonds.  Oh  I  that  it  miffht 
prove  all-powerful  to  recall  to  Lfe 
tome  of  those  spirits  who  have  quitted 
the  scene,  that  it  were  able  to  restore 
th»  degenerate  amusement  to  its 
pristine  worth. 

When  Carlyle  asserts,  that  it  is  a 
right  blessed  thing  that  Shakspeare 
was  bom  to  this  earth,  he  might  have 
added,  that  it  is  a  heavy  curse  that 
no  one  remains  to  give  him  utterance. 
Of  all  ^e  unhappy  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  moral  world, 
none  is  more  to  be  deplored  than 
that  which  has  reduced  the  stage  to 
its  present  unworthy  condition,  and 
banished  the  legitimate  drama  from 
the  number  of  our  national  amuse- 
ments. How  trace  the  causes?  to 
what  attribute  this  national  calamity  P 
Let  us  examine,  and  refute,  in  so 
doing,  some  of  the  generally  alleged 
ones. 

We  will  not  mount  upon  stUts, 
nor  explore  the  jethereal  realms,  but 
first  see  what  influence  some  of  the 
chaoffes  in  the  common  habits  of  the 
peopk  have  had  upon  this  neglect  of 
the  stage ;  and,  first,  the  late  dinner- 
hoar,  which  we  believe  mav  have  its 
diare  in  this  matter.    If  the  curtain 
rises  at  seven,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  theatre, 
'  and  finding  themselves  upon  the  fifth 
row  of  (he  pit  at  six   and  three- 
(Wrters,  do  not  locate  themselves  at 
tneir  own  dinner-tables  till  a  little 
before  eight,  it  is  evident  that  the 
fifth  row  of  the  ^it  must  remain 
mpty.    Now  the  pit  in  the  good  old 
times  was  the  thermometer  of  the 
boose;  if  that  was  well  and  snugly 
filled,  the  theatre  was  warm  throujB^h- 
<Mit.   It  is  not  to  that  class  of  society 
whidi  dines  at  this  late  hour  that 
the  theatre  has  to  look  for  much 
■avport ;  yet  if  the  same  taste  pre- 
noM.  which  did  formerly,  if  the 
of  gratifying  it  still  ex- 


isted, it  would  have  votaries  enough 
even  from  this  class  which  contrives, 
in  spite  of  these  late  prandials,  to 
transfer  that  {uttronage  to  the  Opera 
House  which  it  formerly  gave  to  the 
other  theatres.  It  must  t^  admitted, 
however,  that  this  change  of  hours 
has  produced  a  very  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  prosperity  of  the 
stage. 

There  is  another  objection  now 
made  to  the  English  theatre,  that  the 
entertainments  are  so  long,  that 
they  cease  to  entertain  before  their 
termination,  and  that  to  be  confined 
for  ^re  successive  hours  within  the 
close  walls  of  Covent  Grarden  is 
enough  for  once  in  the  season. 
This  IS  very  true,  the  siance  is  much 
too  long,  but  it  is  by  no  means  ah* 
solutely  necessary  to  sit  it  all  out ; 
and,  moreover,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  only  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  decline  of  the  real 
drama  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
When  the  representations  consisted 
of  a  five -act  comedy  and  a  two-act 
farce,  and  when  these  were  acted,  as 
they  once  were,  few  of  the  real  ama- 
teurs of  such  performances  ever  found 
them  too  long.  Kow  that  the  quality 
has  degenerated,  the  quantity  has 
increas^  in  proportion,  and  who  will 
endure  the  penance  of  five  hours' 
imprisonment  to  see  as  many  trum- 
pery pieces,  of  which  one  is  in  itself  a 
nauseous  dose  ? 

Quality  and  quantity  here  combine, 
therefore,  to  nighten  us  from  the 
benches;  and  we  must  now  ask 
what  it  is  that  has  deteriorated  the 
one  and  incr^sed  the  other.  It  was 
about  the  time  when  we  ourselves 
first  made  our  dibut  upon  the  great 
stage  of  life,  about  the  fifth  age  of 
the  seven,  that  the  change  begem  to 
operate  on  the  public  taste. 

It  was  at  this  precise  period  that 
the  Great  Unknown  was  at  work  at 
his  forge,  heating  his  furnaces  with 
all  that  issued  from  the  Minerva 
Press  in  Leadenhall  Street  to  pro- 
duce a  purer  strain  of  morality,  and 
a  semi-historical  romance,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Waverley  Novels.  It  was  a 
great  work  —  a  grand  experiment. 
It  did  all  it  hopS  to  do,  but  it  did 
more.    Had  it  stopped  with  its  first- 
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born,  it  would  not  bare  lived  tin- 
laurelled  upon  eartb.  It  would  bave 
worn  its  crown,  for  it  never  excelled 
its  first  conception ;  but  it  brougbt 
fortb  a  second  time,  and  in  its  youi^r 
offi^ring  laid  tbe  foundation  to  tnat 
species  of  amusement  wbich,  b^  little 
and  little,  supplanted  tbe  Intimate 
drama. 

6W  Mannering  led  tbe  van  of  tbe 
melodramatic  band.  The  combined 
talents  of  Braham  and  Miss  Stephens, 
supported  in  tbe  ludicrous  depart- 
ments by  tbe  powers  of  Emery  and 
Liston,  and  tbe  taut  ensemble  crowned 
by  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  scenic 
decoration  vod  G;orgeous  apparel, 
created  a  new  and  lalse  taste,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  d^rees  in  rendering  that 
wbich  once  pleased,  nay,  we  may  say 
profited  so  much,  both  tame  and  in- 
sipid. 

We  do  insiBt  that  a  more  unfor- 
tunate mistake  was  never  made,  or 
one  of  more  fatal  consequences  to 
those  who,  having  no  objection  to  a 
fair  quantum  of  music  in  scenic  re- 
presentation (and  no  one  understood 
Its  fitness  better  than  tbe  **  native 
wood-note  warbler),"  bave  been  de- 
prived of  all  that  they  did  profess  to 
understand,  of  all,  at  least,  that  gave 
them  pleasure  bv  this  overwhelming 
passion  for  musical  dramas. 

It  is  true  that  Rossini,  Bellini, 
Donizetti,  are  not  accounted  vaga- 
bonds ;  but,  when  they  are  no  more, 
those  who  idolised  them  in  life  may 
be  at  a  loss  to  find  their  monuments. 
It  mav  be  a  vain  search,  as  it  has 
been  for  Juliet's  tomb ;  but  we  can 
go  into  Westminster  Abbey  and  look 
upon  a  certain  va^bond,  one  Mr. 
Garrick,  who  occupies  tbe  most  con- 
spicuous place  in  Poets*  Comer.  Tbe 
full-length  figure  of  tbe  plebeian 
actor  stands  pre-eminent  in  that 
sanctuary  in  which  no  comer  has 
been  allotted,  or  rather  where  every 
niche  has  been  refused  to  tbe  pa- 
trician bard. 

Tbe  million  has  declared  for  music. 
When  an  opera  supported  by  first- 
rate  artists  is  announced,  the  benches 
are  filled  at  half-past  six,  the  boxes 
are  crammed  by  seven.  "  We  must 
be  in  time  to  bear  tbe  overture,*' 
says  tbe  million,  and  tbe  bee-hive 
is  lined  throughout,  and  buzzes  in 
fUll  chorus. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  assigned 
cause.     The  stage  is  vulgar;   no- 


body, camme-il'/aiit,  goes  to  the  play 
nowadays.  "  'Tis  true  'tis  pity,  and 
pity 'tis  'tis  true." 

The  generality  of  pieces  now  re- 
present^ are  detestably,  infamoualy, 
grievously  vulgar.  Where  the  fiiiut 
— ^where  the  cause  of  tbe  evil  ? 

It  is  not  fit  that  our  children 
(adult  ones)  should  see  such  ataflT. 
True,  again.  Was  it  so  formerly  ? 
was  it  so  under  tbe  Kemble  dynasty  ? 
Was  not  the  stage  then  a  school  of 
el^ance?  Was  it  not  an  exalted 
idea  of  our  species  wbich  we  drew 
from  the  representation  of  tbe  Roman 
general,  in  all  the  pompous  clotbine 
of  bis  rank,  or  the  bare,  balf-nake^ 
ragged  Octavian,  when  personified  by 
our  tragedian  ?  We  bave  seen  bim 
bare  bis  1^  in  Hamlet  when  be 
would  seem  mad.  Did  any  Patri- 
cian's IkMghUr  bold  her  fan  before 
her  face? 

When  George  HE.  frequented  tbe 
theatre  almost  weekly,  the  first  per- 
son in  tbe  bouse  and  the  last  to  leave 
it,  bis  whole  soul  in  Sir  Pertinax,  or 
convulsed  with  Grimaldi,  was  there 
a  less  refined  taste  than  there  is  at 
present  ?  Was  he  afrud  of  taking 
his  daughters  there  ? 

Kinffs,  too,  have  been  fond  of  mu- 
sic. George  II.  was  a  great  amateur. 
He  has  been  known  to  sit  almost 
solus  in  the  theatre  to  hear  Handel's 
oratorios,  which  the  composer  de- 
clared to  be  a  great  advantage  to 
them,  for  the  emptier  the  benches 
the  finer  did  the  music  sound.  Still, 
with  all  this  royal  patronage,  the 
drama  flourished  in  those  da3rs. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  melo- 
drama, we  believe,  that  first  injured 
and  subsequently  dethroned  its  elder 
brother.  A  new  taste  was  created. 
It  was  not  a  pure  taste  for  music. 
Had  it  been  so,  it  would  have  kept 
itself  within  proper  bounds.  Gould 
we  refer  to  a  file  of  plav-bills  from 
about  the  year  1815  and  tbe  subse- 
quent years,  we  could  trace  tbe  march 
of  the  usurper.  It  was  not  the  des- 
pot's fiat,  it  was  tbe  insidious  traitor 
that  brougbt  about  this  revoluticm. 

Novels  b^^  to  be  dramatised,  and 
novels  may  be  sung  or  said ;  it  is  not 
of  much  consequence  which.  Now 
the  singing  part  was  well  done ;  but 
singing  cannot  bold  out  as  lon^  as  de- 
climiation.  We  bave  beara  Miss 
Adelaide  bold  a  long  while  upon  a 
note,  but  she  would^ve  found  it 
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fiffieolt  to  go  through  JaHet  in  the 
ame  strain,  firaham  could  flourish 
twmj  for  five  minutes  in  Henry  Ber- 
tram, but  he  could  not  have  flou- 
ririied  through  Mark  Antony's  ad- 
dress in  the  same  way ;  it  would  have 
ituck  in  his  throat,  like  Macbeth*s 
amen.  The  saying  part,  therefore, 
must  be  done  to  give  breathing-time 
to  the  singers,  aod  this  said  saying 
put  was  generally  of  a  very  common- 
place nature. 

We  do  not  look  for  those  bursts 
of  eloquence,  those  expressions  of 
the  soul,  which  characterise  the 
higher  order  of  dramatic  productions, 
m  novels,  or,  if  we  did,  we  should 
not  find  them;  supposing  that  such 
eiisted,  they  would  be  out  of  place 
in  the  interludes  of  Bravuras.  These 
gaps  were  filled  up  by  a  species  of 
eomic,  which  depcsided  much  more 
upon  the  actor  than  the  composer, 
tod  the  mind  (may  we  use  the  word 
on  this  oocaai<m  F),  stretched  to  its  ut- 
most at  the  melody  of  the  vocalist, 
wu  let  down  rather  suddenly  to 
seek  relief  in  the  comic  gesticulations 
of  a  Liston,  or  the  broad  Yorkshire 
dialect'  of  an  Emery,  as  these  would 
represent  such  important  characters 
as  Dominie  Sampson  or  Dandy  Din- 


Kow  what  is  to  please  much  and 
to  last  long  must  be  a  just  repre- 
sentation of  human  nature:  tnese 
were  by  no  means  such,  they  were 
orerdrawn,  they  were  exaggerations ; 
they  might  please  for  a  while,  and 
did  so,  as  loma^  as  the  novelty  aided 
them,  but  they  would  not  have 
lasted  but  for  other  adjuncts.  This 
was  supplied  by  the  introduction  of 
goneous  scenery. 

To  the  success  of  an  opera,  then, 
these  Uiree  requisites  were  indispen- 
nUe.  It  became  as  necessary  for  the 
nm  of  a  piece  that  each  change  of 
Bene  should  receive  as  many  plaudits 
as  each  new  song.  This  led  to  a  very 
great  eluui^  in  theatrical  manage- 
ment, and  mcreased  the  expensess>f 
dramatie  representations  a  hundred 
fold.  ^Hieeye  will  not  be  geasily  sa- 
tisfied. It  re(^nires  a  continual  cmmge 
of  seene,  it  hves  upon  what  is  gocSl, 
it  is  not  satisfied  but  that  much  more 
splendov  is  in  store  for  it,  and  it  is 
iapaticBt  fin*  the  experiment.  Con- 
Mq^Mady,  eadi  successive  opera  must 
he  eot  19  with  splendour  outvying 
^  1mI»  Ihe  car,  the  mere  musical 


ear,  which  consists  of  a  drum,  a  laby* 
rinth,  and  some  semicircular  canals 
(they  do  not  penetrate  very  far  into 
the  brain),  is  a  sceptical  organ  also. 
It  believes  that  more  melody  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  will  have  it  if  it  be  to 
be  procured.  It  is  a  restless,  travel- 
ling body ;  it  will  not  be  content  with 
home  pioduce ;  it  must  explore  for- 
eign lands  and  bring  home  all  that  is 
most  choice.  We  poor  lovers  of  the 
drama  never  thougnt  of  such  a  thing. 
When  we  had  seen  Kemble  in  Pen- 
ruddock  we  were  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  nothing  more  was  to  be 
desired — we  did  not  believe  in  the  ex- 
istence of  any  thing  better  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  We  were  satisfied ;  poor 
things  I  our  ignorance  was  perfect 
bliss.  We  do  not  recollect  what  was 
the  colour  of  his  doublet  Nay,  we 
should  have  listened  with  as  much 
attention  to  Miss  O^Neill  if  she  had 
poured  forth  fVom  a  green  bench 
with  a  few  old  flower-pots  upon  the 
ground  as  when  she  did  from  the 
rich  garden  scene  and  splendid  bal- 
cony. We  required  no  such  ad- 
juncts. The  part  was  the  whole  with 
us,  if  the  part  were  well  sustained. 

This  appeal  to  the  passions  through 
the  influence  of  soft  music,  assisted 
by  all  the  adjuncts  which  we  have 
mentioned  as  necessary  to  complete 
success,  did  tend  first  to  unhinge  the 
train  of  rational  and  steady  thought, 
and  to  set  it  out  on  a  sea  of  adven- 
tures. It  was  never  satisfied,  it  never 
had  enouffh,  it  was  ever  craving. 

The  Muses  were  appealed  to  for 
assistance ;  they  sent  Terpsichore. 
An  evening^s  amusement  required  for 
its  completion  an  opera  which  should 
excite  all  the  warmer  feelings ;  these 
were  not  allayed  by  the  pirouettes  of 
the  light-dressed  Arcadians,  who 
were  now  necessary  to  wind  up  the 
performance.  Enraptured  by  the 
melodious  warblings  of  a  Maubran, 
excited  by  the  graceful  postures  of  a 
Taglioni,  is  it  surprising  that  the 
Road  to  Ruin  was  played  to  empty 
benches  in  one  house  when  the  real 
thing  was  going  on  at  the  other  ?  Old 
Domton  might  moralise  here.  Gold- 
finch was  going  it  there.  Could  it 
have  stop^  even  there,  far  as  it 
was  gone,  there  might  have  been  sal- 
vation ;  but  no,  there  is  no  resting- 
place  for  the  let-loose  passions.  The 
Muses  have  done  all  in  their  power, 
we  must  invoke  the  Furies.    Then 
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came  all  Ibe  deyilments  of  Der  Frey 
9chvtz,  and  Faust^  and  the  DanauU 
to  our  succour,  and  we  feasted  awhile 
on  these.  They  passed  over  the  stace, 
and  lived  but  for  a  day;  but  Me* 
phistopheles  remained,  and  he  is  a 
polite  and  obliging  gentleman.  He 
made  nothing  of  Faust  till  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Margaret,  and  then  he 
accomplished  his  ruin.  The  spirit  of 
Mephistopheles  introduced  itself  on 
our  boards.  The  proper  excitement 
which  love  once  produced  in  the  fe* 
male  characters  or  our  genuine  bards 
gradually  passed  into  tne  adulterous 
sensuality  of  the  young  France.  Mo- 
rality fled,  and  hid  herself  behind  the 
scenes  ;  and  Mrs.  Ualler  found  more 
devotees  than  Katharine  of  Arragon. 

Then  it  was  that  good  folks  said, 
"We  cannot  take  our  daughters 
there." 

If  it  be  objected  to  us  that  the  ex- 
ceptionable is  to  be  found  abundantly 
in  our  old  writers,  we  reply  in  the 
affirmative ;  but  the  exceptionable  is 
the  exception ;  it  is  incorporated  with 
so  much  good,  that  it  is  lost  in  the 
mass.  Now  it  forms  the  bulk ;  and, 
if  we  analyse  the  pieces  at  present,  we 
shall  find  (more  certainly  in  respect 
to  the  French  stage  than  our  own) 
that,  like  MarmontePs  Moral  Talesy 
they  are  deficient  only  in  morality. 

Thb  has  led  to  further  conse- 
quences, and  to  the  final  bankruptcy 
of  the  dirama. 

The  better  classes  of  society  desert- 
ing the  theatres,  and  flocking  to  ope- 
ratic performances,  it  necessarily  fol- 
lowed that  the  representations  must 
be  accommodated  to  the  tastes  of  an 
inferior  order  of  society,  who  would 
not  disapprove  of  the  Squivoque  which 
caused  the  desertion  of  the  higher 
ranks  upon  the  same  terms  as  they 
did,  but  who  would  not  relish  it  be- 
cause they  would  not  comprehend  it. 
For  such  audiences  thm|;s  must 
speak  plainer,  and  still  plamer  and 
plainer,  as  the  supporters  of  the  the- 
atre descended  in  grade  of  respecta- 
bility, till  Tarn  and  Jerry  and  Jack 
Sheppard  were  sufficiently  intelligi- 
ble to  all;  and  equally  intelligible 
must  it  now  be  to  most  that  there  is 
no  longer  a  dress  circle. 

K  we  are  told  that  every  body 
goes  to  the  Opera  nowadays,  we  find 
no  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  fact; 
because,  of  those  who  do  go,  Uie 
greater  part  are  in  the  situation  of 


ouTBdves,  who  are  not  judges  of 
music,  who  do  not  einoy  it,  who  find 
it  a  toil ;  and,  this  bemg  the  cmae, 
they  put  themselves  in  a  false  posi- 
tion, where  amusement  is  not  soug^ht 
for  amusement  sake,  where  pleasure 
does  not  please.  Such  conduct  is  a 
species  of  tacit  prevarication. 

We  believe  that  the  restoration  of 
the  legitimate  drama  would  be  a 
means  of  restoring  the  middle  claaoes 
to  their  sober  senses,  and  to  their 
really  noble  sphere  of  life.  The 
dress  circle  would  again  be  filled 
with  some  of  the  fairest  of  Albion's 
daughters. 

One  of  the  causes  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  caste  of  pla^-houae  au- 
diences is  to  be  found  m  the  indis- 
criminate admission  of  orders,  which 
the  managers  have  adopted  to  serve 
as  decoy-ducks  to  fill  the  benches. 
This  has  operated  in  a  doubly  detri- 
mental sense,  and  defeated  its  own 
purpose.  The  class  of  people  to 
whom  these  have  been  so  largely 
dealt  are  not  those  who  by  their  ap- 
pearance would  add  much  grace  or 
Drilliancy  to  the  house;  and  then, 
again,  they  have  been  so  lavishly 
bestowed,  and  so  easily  procurable, 
that  either  the  houses  nave  been 
filled  with  such,  or  where  they  have 
been  withdrawn  they  have  been  left 
empty. 

The  desideratum  has  been  accom- 
plished which  Cobbett  in  the  lU' 
jected  Addr€88e$  declared  necessary  to 
warrant  his  frequenting  the  theatre, 
viz.,  that  they  should  leave  off  taking 
money  at  the  doors.  The  vebai  m 
soecwtm  has  been  removed,  and  the 
cneck-taker  receives  a  written  order 
in  lieu  of  a  stamped  coin. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  treasury 
of  the  managers,  who  have  of  late  so 
rapidly  succeeded  each  other,  has 
become  bankrupt. 

The  most  lamentable  part  of  the 
tale,  which  remains  to  be  unfolded 
— and  we  much  question  our  own 
capacity  in  rendering  reason  of  the  ca- 
lamity— is  the  fact  (we  do  not  deny 
it  to  be  such),  that  there  is  not  at  the 
present  time  one  genuine  eood  actor 
upon  the  English  stage.  We  assent 
to  this  assertion  from  those  who  feel 
all  that  we  do  upon  the  subiect,  and 
the  question  is  not  so  much  now  it  is 
so,  as  what  are  the  means  of  remedy- 
inirit. 

There  is  not  a  tragedian,  there  is 
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not  a  comedian,  with  the  exception  of 
Farren,  upon  the  London  boards. 
The  corps  dramatic  is  as  Yulgar  as 
the  audiences  to  which  they  perform. 
There  is  scarcely  a  lady  upon  the 
atase,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
H^n  Fandt,  whose  prindplp  claim 
to  consideiation  consists  in  meriting 
this  title. 

We  do  not  intend  to  impugn  the 
moral  character  of  the  sex ;  but  we 
have  not,  since  our  return,  been  for- 
tunate in  seeing  one  actress  whose 
education  or  whose  caUbre  of  intel- 
lect is  sufficient  for  the  conception 
of  a  tragic  heroine^s  or  a  genteel 
comedian  s  part. 

Miss  0*Neill's  place  has  never  been 
supplied.  The  Kembles  have  died 
out.  Kean's  mantle  has  not  fallen 
on  his  son.  Matthews,  Liston,  Dow- 
ton,  Munden,  Mrs.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Da- 
venport, have  bequeathed  nought  to 
their  successors.  Tower  has  found  a 
watery  grave. 

Nature's  journeyman  has  made 
the  present  generation,  and  not  made 
them  well. 

Macready,  who  has  laboured  so 
meritoriously  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
store the  drama,  has  been  mefficient 
in  supporting  it  by  his  own  abilities, 
or  in  procurmg  genuine  talent. 

If  there  were  a  demand  for  good 
performers,  the  supply  would  be 
found.  It  must  "be  remembered  that 
taste  is  a  contagious  epidemic ;  it  per- 
vades all  classes  of  society.  It  is  do- 
mineering, tyrannic,  despotic ;  as 
long  as  it  swayB,  there  is  no  hope  of 
directing  it ;  as  long  as  a  harmony  of 
taste  prevails  in  any  one  direction, 
every  other  chord  will  be  out  of 
tune,  how  delicately  soever  it  may  be 
touched.  Were  Garrick  to  come  down 
from  Westminster  Abbey,  I  ques- 
tion whether  he  would  cope  with  La- 
blache,  whom  none  admire  more  than 
ourselves.  Our  hope  depends  upon 
the  ^t,  that  these  despots  cure  fickle 
and  changeable ;  that  they  do  some- 
times sigh  after  the  beauty  of  truth. 
They  ^wail  their  lost  Hermione. 
Hiey  have  followed  their  Perdita, 
they  have  been  literally  wrecked  on 
the  shores  of  Bohemia.  Tes,  there 
is  tmUi  even  in  the  error.  It  is 
upon  a  fiibulons  sand  that  they  have 
wandered,  a  nowhere  that  they  have 
sou^g^  their  treasure.  They  have 
found  a  statue — ^it  is  all  that  remains. 
There  His  in oU  its  beauty,  the  fifteen 


years  have  passed  away;  may  the 
time  be  near  at  hand  when  it  shall 
come  down  from  its  pedestal,  when 
it  shall  again  breathe  its  charms  in 
the  breasts  of  a  rational  public.  We 
can  hardly  hope  that  it  can  be  in  the 
power  of  any  one  individual  to  do 
for  our  stage  what  Bichelieu  did  for 
the  drama  and  literature  of  his  day, 
yet  it  was  in  the  power  of  that  great 
man  to  give  a  strong  bias  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  those  days.  He  did  sum- 
mon mighty  spirits,  and  they  marched 
forth  and  conquered.  We  must 
await  our  crisis.  Exhaustion  must 
attend  upon  the  ideal.  There  is  a 
wide  space  for  the  imagination  to 
revel  in.  It  may  be  boundless,  but, 
like  the  pampered  steed,  it  is  lost 
between  the  two  extremes.  It  dies 
of  a  surfeit,  or  starves  from  distaste 
of  wholesome  provender. 

A  modem  play-bill  is  indication 
suffident  of  the  low  ebb  of  the  drama. 
It  once  was  a  modest  production,  an- 
nouncing the  evening  s  performance, 
and  the  names  of  tne  persons  who 
sustained  the  characters ;  but  the 
good  wine  needed  no  bush.  It  was 
of  very  moderate  dimensions,  could 
be  conveniently  held  in  the  hand  to 
be  referred  to  just  as  the  actors  came 
upon  the  stage,  could  then  be  crum- 
pled up  in  the  hand,  and  put  into  the 
waistcoat  pocket.  Now  it  is  a  good 
yard  long,  and  as  inconvenient  for 
reading  as  a  double  Timei  newspaper. 
It  is  like  the  widow  Wadman's  night- 
gown, it  requires  tucking  up  at  the 
bottom. 

In  taking  this  cursory  view  of 
what  we  suppose  to  be  some  of  the 
most  influential  causes  in  determining 
the  decline  of  the  drama,  we  think 
we  may  affirm  that  this  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  of  the  trivial  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  domes- 
tic arrangements  of  sodety.  Ndther 
is  it  due  to  any  lack  of  dramatic 
interest.  It  is  mainly  due  to  a  vi- 
tiated taste.  Imagination  has  run 
away  with  reason,  and  the  mind  no 
longer  reposes  on  the  soberness  of 
truth.  The  disease  is  highly  con- 
tagious, it  has  spread  widely  through 
the  flock,  but  it  is  not  mcurable. 
Time  will  eventually  put  a  stop  to 
this  dry-rot,  this  murrain.  We  do 
not  despair  of  sedng  the  drama  re- 
stored to  its  usual  standard.  It  will 
not  be  done  by  offering  premiums  for 
the  best  comedy  illustrative  of  the 
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tunes.  This  will  do  nothing  for  it;  we 
require  the  past  to  hold  up  the  mirror 
to  the  present,  not  the  present  to  the 
future.  Few  moralists  will  be  found  to 
aver  that  they  would  wish  to  see  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  times 
in  which  we  live  held  up  to  the  suc- 
ceeding generations  as  embodied  in  a 
prise  comedy.  We  think  that  Mac- 
ready  deserted  the  helm  too  soon. 
The  vessel  was,  we  think,  upon  a 
favourable  tack;  the  wind  was  &r 
from  prosperous,  but  the  ship  made 
some  way  bv  a  slant,  the  wmd  was 
not  dead  ahead.  Shakspeare  was 
not  performed  to  crowded  houses,  but 
still  there  were  remunerating  au- 
diences. 

One  drawback  to  this  much-to-be- 
wished-for  consummation  is  to  be 
found  in  that  pretended  march  of  in- 
tellect, which  nas  thrown  society  out 
of  its  place,  nay,  put  it  out  of  joint. 

That  restless  disposition  to  oe  what 
we  are  not,  and  never  can  be,  has 
ruined  us  for  what  we  reallv  are. 
This  has  effected  a  most  banenil  in- 
fluence upon  the  stase.  None  are 
contented  to  excel  in  the  subordinate 
characters,  because  they  must  aspire 
to  perform  those  for  which  they  are 
utterly  unfit.  Thus  an  admirable 
Gravedigger  makes  a  most  wretched 
Hamlet.  It  is  this  mounting  to  the 
stars  which  has  sunk  the  stage  so 
low.  There  are  no  servants,  nay, 
what  is  more,  there  are  no  helps 
nowadays  either  on  or  off  the  Jtage. 
Still,  we  repeat,  we  do  not  delpfir ; 
we  hope  to  see  things  better  in  this 
respect,  finding  that  they  cannot  be 
worse.  Some  powerftil  mind  may 
still  be  found  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  disease.  Some  return  to  the 
penfold  may  still  be  hoped  for ;  the 
same  power  which  operated  to  pro- 
duce Its  down&l  may  be  efficient 
for  its  restoration.  A  little  patron- 
age from  high  authorities  would  work 


miracles  in  its  fkvonr.  Half  the 
sums  laid  out  upon  less  useful  ob- 
jects would  insure  the  success  of  one 
national  theatre  at  least.  Let  the 
impulse  but  be  given,  and  the  ball 
will  roll.  Find  but  the  patrons,  the 
objects  worthy  of  patronage  will  not 
be  fiu-  off.  All  this  will  not  be  ef- 
fected by  legislative  enactments.  We 
look  forward  to  more  effectual  means. 
We  believe  that,  as  Carlyle  has  so 
repeatedly  expremed  it,  a  ue  will  not 
endure  for  ever,— mc^'iia  e^  Veritas 
et  prevalebU,  was  a  saving  of  old. 
Let  it  be  fulfilled  in  tnis  instance. 
Let  the  truths  of  Shakspeare  and 
his  contemporaries  shine  again  in 
their  original  splendour,  and  the 
spurious,  dc^nerate,  and  sensual  pro- 
ductions of  the  present  day,  will 
soon  grow  pale,  and  finally  be  ex- 
tinguished. We  trust  to  reaction ; 
agitation  has  done  its  worst.  It  may 
have  done  some  good  withal.  If  the 
constitution  be  destroyed,  there  is  no 
hope;  if  tainted  only  in  its  surface, 
then  the  flesh  will  grow  up  sound 
from  beneath  where  the  slough  has 
separated.    Let  us  try  to  hasten  thb 

{process.      It  may  be  deferred  too 
ong. 

What  changes  must  have  taken 
place  in  public  taste,  which  was  snfii- 
dent  to  support  two  national  thea- 
tres in  the  metropojis  when  it  only 
numbered  half  a  million  of  souls ; 
now  it  counts  two  millions,  and  one 
of  the  theatres  is  closed. 

We  await  resuscitation  with  all 
the  persuasion  that  a  well-directed, 
well-appointed  drama  is  powerfid  in 
its  moiul  influence  on  the  human 
mind.  The  requisites  must  be  sought 
in  patronage  sufficient  to  reward  good 
actors,  and  acting  sufficiently  goM  to 
justify  the  patronage.  Toaccomplii^ 
which,  a  change  in  the  present  taste, 
80  ezdnsively  devoted  to  musical 
productions,  is  also  imperative. 
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THE  LUCK  Of  BARRT  LYNDON  ; 

a  romahcb  of  thb  la8t  gxntvbt. 

bt  fitz-boodlb. 

CbaptbbIIL 

IN  WHICH  BARRT  LYNDON  8HIW8  HIM8BLF  TO  BB  A  MAN  OF  SPIRIT. 


DuBnvG  this  dispute,  my  cousin 
Nora  did  the  only  thing  that  a  lady, 
under  such  circumstances,  could  do, 
and  fainted  in  due  form.  I  was  in 
hot  altercation  with  Mick  at  the  time, 
or  I  should  have,  of  course,  flown  to 
her  assistance,  but  Captain  Fagan  (a 
dry  sort  of  fellow  this  Fasran  was) 
prevented  me,  saying,  ^  I  advise  you 
to  leave  the  young  lady  to  herself, 
Master  Redmond,  and  he  sure  she 
will  come  to.**  And  so,  indeed,  after 
a  while  she  did,  whidi  has  shewn 
me  since  that  Fagan  knew  the  world 
pretty  well,  for  many's  the  lady  Fve 
seen  in  after  times  recover  in  a  simi- 
lar manner.  Quin  did  not  offer  to 
help  her,  you  may  be  sure,  for,  in 
the  midst  of  the  diversion,  caused  by 
her  screaming,  the  Ruthless  bully 
stole  away. 

^  Which  of  us  is  Captain  Quin  to 
engage  ?**  said  I  to  Mick ;  for  it  was 
my  £st  affair,  and  I  was  as  proud  of 
it  as  of  a  suit  of  laced  velvet.  *'  Is  it 
you  or  I,  cousin  Mick,  that  is  to  have 
the  honour  of  chastising  this  insolent 
Englishman  P  ^  And  I  held  out  my 
hai^  as  I  spoke,  for  my  heart  melted 
towards  my  cousin  under  the  triumph 
of  the  moment. 

But  be  rejected  the  proffered  offer 
of  friendship.  "  You— you !"  said  he, 
in  a  towering  passion;  '*hang  you 
for  a  meddling  brat,  your  hand  is  in 
every  body's  pie.  What  business 
had  you  to  come  brawling  and  quar- 
relling here,  with  a  gentleman  who 
has  fifteen  hundred  a-year  ?  ** 

**  Oh,"  gasped  Nora,  from  the  stone 
bench,  **  I  shall  die;  I  know  I  shall. 
I  shall  never  leave  this  spot." 

"The  Captam's  not  gone  yet," 
whispered  Fa^n,  on  which  Nora, 
giving  him  an  indignant  look,  jumped 
up  aim  walked  towards  the  house. 

"  Meanwhile, "  Mick  continued, 
"what  business  have  vou — you 
meddling  rascal,  to  interfere  witn  a 
daughter  of  this  house  ?  " 

"Rascal  yourself  I"  roared  I ;  "  call 
me  another  such  name,  Mick  Brady, 
and  m  drive  my  hanger  into  your 


weazand.  KecoUect,  I  stood  to  you 
when  I  viras  eleven  years  old.  Tm 
your  match  now,  ana,  by  Jove,  pro- 
voke me,  and  Fll  beat  you  like— 4ike 
your  younger  brother  always  did." 
That  viras  a  home-cut,  and  I  saw 
Mick  turn  blue  with  fury. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  way  to  recom- 
mend yourself  to  the  family,"  said 
Fagan,  in  a  soothing  tone. 

"  The  girFs  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,**  growled  Mick. 

"Old  or  not,"  I  replied;  "you 
listen  to  this,  Mick  Brady  (and  I 
swore  a  tremendous  oath,  that  need 
not  be  put  dovm  here),  the  man 
that  marries  Nora  Brady  must  first 
kiU  me — do  you  mind  that  ?" 

"Pooh,  sir,'*  said  Mick,  turning 
away,- "  kill  you,  flog  you,  you  mean! 
Fll  send  for  Nick  tne  huntsman  to 
do  it  ;**  and  so  he  went  off. 

Captain  Fagan  now  came  up, 
and,  taking  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 
said  I  was  a  gallant  lad,  and  he  liked 
my  spirit.  "But  what  Brady  says 
is  true,"  contmued  he ;  "  it's  a  luurd 
thing  to  ffive  a  lad  counsel  who  is 
in  such  a  far-gone  state  as  you ;  but, 
believe  me,  I  know  the  world,  and  if 
you  will  but  follow  mv  advice,  you 
won't  regret  having  taken  it.  Nora 
Brady  has  not  a  penny  ;  you  are 
not  a  whit  richer.  Tou  are  but  fif- 
teen, and  she's  four-and-twenty.  In 
ten  years,  when  you're  old  enough 
to  marry,  she  will  be  an  old  woman ; 
and,  my  poor  boy,  don't  you  see — 
though  it's  a  hard  matter  to  see — ^that 
she's  a  flirt,  and  does  not  care  a  pin 
for  you  or  Quin  either?" 

But,  who  in  love  (or  in  any  other 
point,  for  the  matter  of  that)  listens 
to  advice?  I  never  did,  and  I  told 
Captain  Fagan  fairly,  that  Nora 
might  love  me  or  not  as  she  liked, 
but  that  Quin  should  fight  me  before 
he  married  her — that  I  swore. 

"  'Faith,"  saysFagan, "  I  think  you 
are  a  lad  that  s  likely  to  keep  your 
word ;"  and,  looking  nard  at  me  for 
a  second  or  two,  he  walked  away 
likewise,   humming    a   tune ;    and. 
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I  saw  he  looked  back  at  me  as 
he  went  through  the  old  gate 
out  of  the  garden.  And  when  he 
was  gone,  and  I  was  quite  alone, 
I  flung  myself  down  on  the  bench 
where  Nora  had  made  believe  to 
faint,  and  had  left  her  handkerchief; 
and,  takinf^  it  up,  hid  my  face  in  it, 
and  burst  mto  such  a  nassion  of  tears, 
as  I  would  then  have  had  nobody  see 
for  the  world.  The  crumpled  ri- 
band which  I  had  flung  at  Quin  lay 
in  the  walk,  and  I  sat  there  for 
hours,  as  wretched  as  any  man  in 
Ireland,  I  believe,  for  the  time  being. 
J3^it*8  a  changeable  world !  When 
we  consider  how  great  our  sorrows 
secMy  and  how  small  they  are ;  how 
we  think  we  shaU  die  of  grief,  and 
how  quickly  we  forget,  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves  and 
our  fickle-heartedness.  For,  after 
all,  what  business  has  Time  to  bring 
us  consolation?  I  have  not,  per- 
haps, in  the  course  of  my  multifa- 
rious adventures  and  experience,  hit 
upon  the  right  woman;  and  have 
forgotten,  after  a  little,  every  single 
creature  I  adored ;  but  I  think,  if  I 
could  but  have  lighted  on  the  right 
one,  I  would  have  loved  her /or  ever. 

I  must  have  sat  for  some  hours 
bemoaning  myself  on  the  garden- 
bench,  for  it  was  morning  when  I 
came  to  Castle  Brady,  and  the  dinner- 
bell  clanged  as  usuiu  at  three  o^clock, 
which  wakened  me  up  from  my  re- 
verie. Presently  I  gathered  up  the 
handkerchief,  and  once  more  took 
the  riband.  As Ipassed  through  the 
offices,  I  saw  the  Cfaptain's  saddle  was 
still  hanging  up  at  the  stable-door, 
and  saw  his  odious  red-coated  brute 
of  a  servant  swaggering  with  the 
scullion  -  girls  and^  kitchen-  people. 
"  The  Englishman's  still  there.  Mas- 
ter Redmond,**  said  one  of  the  maids 
to  me  (a  sentimental  black-eyed 
girl,  who  waited  on  the  young 
ladies).  "  He's  there  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  sweetest  fiUet  of  vale-y  go 
in,  and  don't  let  'im  browbeat  you, 
Master  Redmond.** 

And  in  I  went,  and  took  my 
place  at  the  bottom  of  the  big  table, 
as  usual,  and  my  friend  the  butler 
speedily  brought  me  a  cover. 

"  Hallo,  R^dy,  my  boy  !'*  said  my 
uncle,  "  up  and  well  ? — that's  right.** 

^^He'd  better  be  home  with  his 
mother,"  growled  my  aunt. 

"Don't   mind   her,"    says    uncle 


Brady ;  ^  it*s  the  cold  gooee  she  ate 
at  break&st— didn*t  agree  with  her. 
Take  a  glass  of  spirits,  Mrs.  Brady, 
to  Redmond*s  health."  It  was  evident 
he  did  not  know  of  what  had  hap- 
pened ;  but  Mick,  who  was  at  dinner, 
too,  and  Ulick,  and  almost  all  the 
girls,  looked  exceedingly  black,  and 
me  captain  foolish ;  and  Miss  Nora, 
who  was  again  by  his  side,  ready  to 
cry.  Captain  Fagan  sat  smilmg; 
and  I  loosed  on  as  cold  as  a  stone. 
I  thought  the  dinner  would  choke 
me,  but  I  was  determined  to  put  a 
good  face  on  it ;  and  when  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  filled  my  glass  with  the 
rest ;  and  we  drank  the  King  and  the 
Church,  as  gentlemen  should.  My 
uncle  was  in  nigh  ^ood-humour,  and 
especially  always  joking  with  Nora 
and  the  captam.  It  was,  "Nora, 
divide  that  merry  thought  with  the 
captain  !  see  who  II  be  married  first," 
"  Jack  Quin,  my  dear  boy,  nevermind 
a  clean  glass  for  the  claret,  vre^re 
short  of  crystal  at  Castle  Brady; 
take  Nora's,  and  the  wine  will  taste 
none  the  worse;"  and  so  on.  He 
was  m  the  highest  glee, — I  did  not 
know  why.  Had  there  been  a  re- 
conciliation between  the  faithless  girl 
and  her  lover  since  they  had  come 
into  the  house  ? 

I  learned  the  truth  very  soon.  At 
the  third  toast,  it  was  always  the  cus- 
tom for  the  ladies  to  withdraw ;  but 
my  uncle  stopped  them  this  time,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Nora, 
who  said,  "  O,  pa !  do  let  us  ^  I " 
and  said,  "No,  Mrs.  Brady  and 
ladies,  if  you  plaise ;  this  is  a  sort  of 
toast  that  is  drunk  a  great  dale  too 
seldom  in   my   fiunily,  and   you'll 

E lease  to  receive  it  with  all  the 
onours.  Here's  Captain  and  Mrs. 
John  Quin,  and  long  life  to  them. 
Kiss  her.  Jack,  you  ro^e ;  for  'faith 
you've  got  a  treasure ! 

"  His  already  P  "  I  screeched  out, 
springing  up. 

"  Hold  your  toimie,  you  fool  — 
hold  your  tongue  \  said  big  Ulick, 
who  sat  by  me;  but  I  wouldn't 
hear. 

"He  has  already,"  I  screamed, 
"  been  slapped  in  the  face  this  morn- 
ing, Captain  John  Quin ;  he's  alr«idy 
been  called  coward,  Captain  John 
Quin ;  and  this  is  the  way  Til  drink 
his  health.  'Here's  your  h^th, 
Captain  John  Quin ;' "  and  I  flung  a 
glass  of  claret  into  his  &ce.    I  don't 
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know  how  he  looked  after  it,  for  the 
oezt  moment  I  ipyself  was  under  the 
Ubk,  tripped  up  by  Ulick,  who  hit 
me  a  Tiolent  cuff  on  the  head  as  I 
went  down ;  and  I  had  hardly  lei- 
fore  to  hear  the  general  screaming 
and  skurrjing  that  was  taking  place 
aboTe  me,  b^g  so  fully  occupied 
with  kicks,  and  thumps,  and  curses, 
with  which  Ulick  was  belabouring 
me.  **  You  fool  I"  roared  he  — 
**  you  great  blundering  marplot — ^you 
siuy  beggarly  brat  (a  thump  at  each), 
hold  your  tongue!**  These  blows 
from  Ulick,  of  course,  I  did  not  care 
for,  for  he  had  always  been  my 
friend,  and  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
thrashing  me  all  my  life. 

When  I  got  up  from  under  the 
table  all  the  ladies  were  gone ;  and  I 
had  the  satisfiiction  of  seeing  the 
captain's  nose  was  bleedins,  as  mine 
was— Ats  was  cut  across  the  bridge, 
and htt  beauty  spoiled  for  ever.  Ulick 
^Kwk  himself,  sat  down  quietly, 
filled  a  bumper,  and  pushed  the 
bottle  to  me.  "There,  you  youuff 
donkey,**  says  he,  "sup  that;  and 
let*8  hear  no  more  of  your  braving.** 

"  In  Heaven*s  name,  what  does  all 
the  row  mean  ?  **  says  my  uncle.  "  Is 
the  boy  in  the  fever  agam  ?  ** 

"It*B  all  your  fault,**  said  Mick, 
soUdly ;  "  yours  uid  those  who 
hrousnht  him  here.** 

"  Hold  your  noise,  Mick  I**  says 
Ulick,  turning  on  him ;  "  speak  civil 
of  my  father  and  me,  and  don*t  let 
me  be  called  upon  to  teach  you  man- 
ners.** 

"  It  w  your  fietult,**  repeated  Mick. 
^What  business  has  the  vagabond 
here?  If  I  had  my  will,  Td  have 
him  flogged  and  turned  out.** 

'*' Andso  he  should  be,**  said  Cap- 
tain Quin. 

"You*d  best  not  try  it,  Quin," 
said  Ulick,  who  was  always  my  cham- 
pion; and,  turning  to  his  father, 
**The  fact  is,  sir,  that  the  youns 
monkey  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Kora,  and  finding  her  and  the 
captain  mighty  sweet  in  the  garden 
to-day,  he  was  for  murdering  Jack 
Quin." 

**  Gad,  he*s  beginning  young,**  said 
mv  uncle,  quite  good-humouredly. 
"^  Faith,  Fagan,  that  boy*s  a  Brady, 
every  inch  SC  him.** 

«  And,  1*U  teU  you  what,  Mr.  B.,** 
cried  Qoin,  bristlinff  up ;  "  Tve  been 
insolted  grariy  in  this  'ouse,    I  ain*t 


at  all  satisfied  with  these  here  ways 
of  going  on.  Tm  an  Englishman,  I 
am,  and  a  man  of  property;  and 
I— I ^" 

"  If  you*re  insulted,  and  not  satis- 
fied, remember  there*s  two  of  us, 
Quin,**  said  Ulick,  gruffly.  On  which 
the  captain  fell  to  washing  his  nose 
in  water,  and  answered  never  a  word. 

"Mr.  Quin,**  said  I,  in  the  most 
dignified  tone  I  could  assume,  "  may 
also  have  satisfaction  any  time  he 
pleases,  by  calling  on  Redmond  Barry, 
Esquire,  of  Barry  ville.**  At  which 
speech  my  uncle  burst  out  a-laugh- 
ing  (as  he  did  at  every  thing) ;  and 
in  this  laugh.  Captain  Fagan,  much 
to  my  mortification,  joined.  I  turned 
rather  smartly  upon  him,  however, 
and  bade  him  to  understand,  that 
though  I  was  a  boy,  for  my  cousin 
Ulick,  who  had  been  my  best  friend 
through  life,  I  could  put  up  with 
rough  treatment  from  him ;  yet, 
even  that  sort  of  treatment  I  would 
bear  from  him  no  longer ;  and  that 
any  other  person  who  ventured  on 
the  like  would  find  me  a  man  to 
their  cost.  "Mr.  Quin,**  I  added, 
"  knows  that  fact  very  well ;  and,  if 
Ae*«  a  man,  he*ll  know  where  to  find 
me.** 

My  uncle  now  observed,  that  it 
was  getting  late,  and  that  my  mother 
would  be  anxious  about  me.  "  One 
of  you  had  better  go  home  with  him,** 
said  he,  turning  to  his  sons,  "  or  the 
lad  may  be  playing  more  pranks.** 
But  Ulick  said,  with  a  nod  to  his 
brother,  "  Both  of  us  ride  home 
with  Quin  here.** 

"  Tm  not  afraid  of  Freenj^*s  people,** 
said  the  captain,  with  a  famt  attempt 
at  a  laugh ;  "  my  man  is  armed,  and 
so  am  I.** 

"  You  know  the  use  of  arms  very 
well,  Quin,**  said  Ulick ;  "  and  no  one 
can  doubt  your  courage;  but  Mick 
and  I  will  see  you  home  for  all 
that.** 

"Why,  you'll  not  be  home  till 
morning,  boys.  Kilwangan*s  a  good 
ten  mile  firom  here.** 

"  We*ll  sleep  at  Quin*8  quarters,** 
replied  Ulick ;  "  were  going  to  stop  a 
week  ihere^ 

"Thank  you,**  savs  Quin,  very 
faint ;  "  it*s  very  kind  of  you.** 

"  You'll  be  lonely,  you  know,  with- 
out us.** 

"  O  yes,  very  lonely  I**  says  Quin. 

"  And  in  another  week,  my  boy,** 
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sajB  Ulick  (and  here  he  whispered 
Bomethinff  in  the  captain's  ear,  in 
which  I  uought  I  caught  the  words 
"marriage,"  "parson,^  and  felt  all 
my  f^iry  retormng  again). 

"  As  yon  please,**  whined  out  the 
captain ;  and  the  horses  were  quickly 
brought  round,  and  the  three  gentle- 
men rode  away. 

Fagan  stopped,  and,  at  my  uncle*s 
injunction,  walked  across  the  old 
treeless  park  with  me.  He  said,  that 
after  the  quarrel  at  dinner,  he  thought 
I  would  scarcely  want  to  see  the  lames 
that  night,  in  which  opinion  I  con- 
curred entirely ;  and  so  we  went  off 
without  an  adieu. 

"A  pretty  day's  work  of  it  you 
have  made.  Master  Eedmond,**  said 
he.  "What  you,  a  friend  to  the 
Bradj^'s,  and  knowing  your  uncle  to 
be  custressed  for  money,  try  and 
break  off  a  match  which  will  briii^ 
fifteen  hundred  a-year  into  the  fami- 
ly f  Quin  has  promised  to  pay  off 
the  four  thousand  pounds  which  is 
bothering  your  uncle  so.  He  takes 
a  girl  without  a  penny— a  girl  with 
no  more  beauty  than  yonder  bullock. 
Well,  well,  don't  look  furious ;  let 's 
say  she  is  handsome— there's  no  ac- 
counting for  tastes, — a  girl  that  has 
been  flinging  herself  at  the  head  of 
eyery  man  m  these  parts  these  ten 
years  past,  and  missing  them  all. 
And  you,  as  poor  as  her^lf,  a  boy  of 
fifteen — well,  sixteen,  if  you  insist — 
and  a  boy  who  ought  to  be  attached 
to  your  unde  as  to  your  father ^* 

"  And  so  I  am,*'  said  I. 

"  And  this  is  the  return  you  make 
him  for  his  kindness!  l)idn*t  he 
harbour  you  in  his  house  when  you 
were  an  orphan,  and  hasn't  he  given 
you  rent-free  your  fine  mansion  of 
JBarry  ville  yonder  ?  And  now,  when 
his  affairs  can  be  put  into  order,  and 
a  chance  offers  for  his  old  age  to  be 
made  comfortable,  who  flings  himself 
in  the  way  of  him  and  competence  ? 
— You,  of  all  others ;  the  man  in  the 
world  most  oblieed  to  him.  It's 
wicked,  ungrateful,  unnatund.  From 
a  lad  of  such  spirit  as  you  are,  I 
expected  truer  coura^." 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  any  man 
aliye,"  exclaimed  I  (for  this  latter 
part  of  the  captain's  argument  had 
rather  staggered  me,  and  I  wished, 
of  course,  to  turn  it,  as  one  always 
should  when  the  eneiny's  too  strong) ; 
"  and  it's  /  am  the  injured  man.  Cap- 


tain Faffan.  No  man  was  ever,  t 
the  worid  began,  tieated  so.  Look 
here — ^look  at  this  riband.  Tye  worn 
it  in  my  heart  for  six  months.  Fve 
had  it  there  all  the  time  of  the  fever. 
Didn't  Nora  take  it  out  of  her  own 
bosom  and  give  it  me  P  Didn't  she 
kiss  me  when  she  soLYe  it  me,  and 
call  me  her  dariing  Redmond.** 

"  She  was  pra^ng,''  replied  Mr. 
Fagan,  with  a  sneer.  "I  know  women, 
sir.  Giye  them  time,  and  let  nobody- 
else  come  to  the  house,  and  they'll 
fall  in  lore  with  a  chimney-sweepw 
There  was  a  young  lady  in  Fer- 
moy ^" 

"  A  young  lady  in  flames,**  roared 
I  (but  I  used  a  still  hotter  word). 
"Mark  this,  come  what  will  of  it, 
I  swear  I  unll  fight  the  man  who 
pretends  to  the  hand  of  Nora  Brady. 
I'll  follow  him,  if  it's  into  the  church, 
and  meet  him  there.  Pll  haye  his 
blood,  or  he  shall  haye  mine;  and 
this  riband  shall  be  found  dyed  in  it. 
Yes!  and  if  I  kill  him,  FU  pin  it  on 
his  breast,  and  then  she  may  go  take 
back  her  token."  This  I  said  because 
I  was  yery  much  excited  at  the  time, 
and  because  I  had  not  read  my  noyels 
and  romantic  pl^  for  nothing. 

"  Well,'*  says  Fagan,  after  a  pause, 
"  if  it  must  be,  it  must.  For  a  young 
fellow,  you  are  the  most  bloodthirs^ 
I  eyer  saw.  Quin's  a  determined 
fellow,  too." 

"Will  you  take  my  message  to 
him  ?'*  said  I,  quite  eagerly. 

" Hush r  said  Fagan:  "your  mo- 
ther may  be  on  the  look-out.  Here 
we  are,  dose  to  Barryyille." 

"  Mind  I  not  a  word  to  my  mother,** 
I  said;  and  went  into  the  house 
swelling  with  pride  and  exultation  to 
think  tnat  I  should  haye  a  chance 
against  the  Englishman  I  hated  so. 

Tim,  my  seryant,  had  come  up 
from  Barryyille  on  my  mother's  re- 
turn from  church,  for  the  good  lady 
was  rather  alarmed  at  my  absence, 
and  anxious  for  my  return.  But  he 
had  seen  me  go  in  to  dinner,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  sentimental  lady's- 
maid  ;  and  when  he  had  had  hts  own 
share  of  the  good  things  in  the 
kitchen,  which  was  always  better  fur- 
nished than  ours  at  home,  had 
walked  back  again  to  inform  his 
mistress  where  i  was,  and,  no  doubt, 
to  tell  her,  in  his  own  fiuhion,  of  all 
the  eyents  that  had  happened  at 
Castle  Brady.    In  spite  of  my  pre- 
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caotioiis  to  secrecy  then,  I  half  bob* 
oected  that  mj  mother  knew  all, 
mm  the  manner  in  which  she  em- 
braced me  on  my  arrival,  and  received 
GOT  guest.  Captain  Fagan.  The  poor 
Bonl  looked  a  little  anxious  and 
flushed,  and  every  now  and  then 
gazed  very  hard  in  the  captain*s  face, 
but  she  said  not  a  word  about  the 
quarrel,  for  she  had  a  noble  spirit, 
and  would  as  lief  have  seen  any  one 
of  her  kindred  hanged  as  shirking 
from  the  field  of  honour.  What  has 
become  of  those  gallant  feelings  now- 
adays ?  Sixty  years  ago  a  man  was 
a  Stan,  in  old  Ireland,  and  the  sword 
tbat  was  worn  by  his  side  was  at  the 
service  of  any  gentleman's  gizzard, 
Tipon  the  slightest  difference.  But 
the  good  old  times  and  usages  are 
fast  uiding  away.  One  scarcely  ever 
hears  of  a  fair  meeting  now,  and  the 
use  of  those  horrid  pistols,  in  place 
of  the  honourable  ana  manly  weapon 
of  gentlemen,  has  introduced  a  deal 
of  knavery  into  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling that  cannot  be  sufficiently  de- 
plored. 

When  I  arrived  at  home  I  felt 
that  I  was  a  man  in  earnest,  and 
welcoming  Captain  Fagan  to  Barry- 
yille,  and  introducing  him  to  my 
mother,  in  a  majestic  and  dignified 
way,  said  the  captain  must  be  thirsty 
after  his  walk,  and  called  upon  Tim 
to  bring  up  a  bottle  of  the  yellow- 
sealed  Bordeaux,  and  cakes  and 
glasses,  immediately. 

1^  looked  at  the  mistress  in  great 
wonderment;  and  the  fact  is,  that 
BIZ  hours  previous  I  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  burning  the  house 
down  as  c^llng  for  a  bottle  of  claret 
on  my  own  account ;  but  I  felt  I  was 
a  man  now,  and  had  a  right  to  com- 
mand ;  and  my  mother  felt  this  too, 
for  she  tum^  to  the  fellow,  and 
said,  sharply,  **  Don*t  you  hear,  you 
rasod,  what  your  master  says !  Go, 
get  the  wine,  and  the  cakes  and 
glasses,  directly."  Then  (for  you 
may  be  sure  she  did  not  give  Tim  the 
keys  of  our  little  cellar),  she  went 
and  got  the  liquor  herself;  and  Tim 
brought  it  in,  on  the  silver  tray,  in 
due  form.  My  dear  mother  poured 
out  the  wine,  and  drank  the  captain 
welcome;  but  I  observed  her  land 
shook  very  much  as  she  performed 
this  courteous  duty,  and  the  bottle 
went  dink,  dink  against  the  glass. 
When  she  had  tasted  her  glass,  she 


said  she  had  a  headach,  and  would 
^o  to  bed ;  and  so  I  asked  her  bless- 
ing, as  becomes  a  dutifnl  son — (the 
modem  bloods  have  given  up  the 
respectful  ceremonies  which  distin- 
guished a  gentleman  in  m^  time) — 
and  she  leu  me  and  Captain  Fagan 
to  talk  over  our  important  business. 

^  Indeed,**  said  the  captain,  **  I  see 
now  no  other  way  out  of  the  scrape 
than  a  meeting.  The  fact  is,  there 
was  a  talk  of  it  at  Castle  Brady,  after 
your  attack  upon  Quin  this  after- 
noon, and  he  vowed  that  he  would 
cut  you  in  pieces ;  but  the  tears  and 
supplications  of  Miss  Honoria  in- 
duced him,  though  very  unwillingly, 
to  relent.  Now,  however,  matters 
have  ^ne  too  far.  No  officer,  bear- 
ing his  majesty*s  commission,  can 
receive  a  glass  of  wine  on  hb  nose 
— this  claret  of  yours  is  very  good, 
by  the  way,  and  by  your  leave,  we'll 
nng  for  another  bottle — without  re- 
senting the  affront.  Fight  you  must, 
and  Quin  is  a  huge  strong  fellow.*' 

"  He'll  give  the  better  mark,**  said 
I.    **  I  am  not  afraid  of  him.** 

"  In  faith,**  said  the  captain,  "  I 
believe  you  are  not ;  for  a  fad  I  never 
saw  more  game  in  my  life.** 

'*  Look  at  that  sword,  sir,**  says  L 
pointing  to  an  elegant  silver-mounted 
one,  in  a  white  shagreen  case,  that 
hung  on  the  mantel-piece,  under  the 
picture  of  my  father,  Harry  Barry. 
^  It  was  witn  that  sword,  sir,  that 
my  father  pinked  Mohawk  O'Driscol, 
in  Dublin,  in  the  year  1740:  with 
that  swor4  sir,  he  met  Sir  Huddle- 
stone  Fuddlestone,  the  Hampshire 
baronet,  and  ran  him  througn  the 
neck.  They  met,  on  horseback, 
with  sword  and  pistol,  on  Hounslow 
Heath,  as,  I  dare  say,  you  have 
heard  tell  of,  and  those  are  the  pistols 
(thev  hung  on  each  side  of  the  pic- 
ture), which  the  gallant  Barry  used. 
He  was  quite  in  the  wrong,  naving 
insulted  Lady  Fuddlestone,  when  in 
liquor,  at  the  Brentford  Assembly. 
But,  like  a  gentleman,  he  scorned 
to  apologise,  and  Sir  Huddlestone 
received  a  ball  through  his  hat,  be- 
fore they  engaged  with  the  sword. 
I  am  Harry  fiftrry*s  son,  sir,  and  will 
act  as  becomes  my  name  and  my 
quality.** 

"  Give  me  a  kiss,  my  dear  boy," 
said  Fagan,  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"  You*re  after  my  own  soul.  As 
long    as    Jack    Fagan    lives,  you 
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shall  never  want  a  friend  or  a  se- 
cond.'* 

Poor  fellow?  he  was  shot  six 
months  afterwards,  carrying  orders 
to  my  Lord  George  Sackville,  at 
Minden,  and  I  lost  thereby  a  kind 
friend.  But  we  don*t  know  what  is 
in  store  for  us,  and  that  night  was  a 
merry  one  at  least.  We  had  a  second 
bottle,  and  a  third  too  (I  could  hear 
the  poor  mother  going  down-stairs 
for  each,  but  she  never  came  into  the 
parlour  with  them,  and  sent  them  in 
by  the  butler,  Mr.  Tim);  and  we 
parted  at  length,  he  engaging  to 
arrange  matters  with  Mr.  Quin*8 
second  that  night,  and  to  bring  me 
news  in  the  morning  as  to  the  place 
where  the  meeting  should  take  place. 
I  have  often  thought  since,  how  dif- 
ferent my  fate  might  have  been,  had 
I  not  fallen  in  love  with  Nora  at 
that  early  age ;  and  had  I  not  flung 
the  wine  m  Quin*sface,  and  so  brought 
on  the  duel !  I  might  have  settled 
down  in  Ireland  but  for  that  Tfor 
Miss  Quinlan  was  an  heiress,  witnin 
twenty  miles  of  us,  and  Peter  Burke, 
of  Kildangan,  left  his  daughter  Judy 
700Z.  a-year,  and  I  might  have  had 
either  of  them,  had  I  waited  a  few 
years).  But  it  was  in  mv  fate  to  be 
a  wanderer,  and  that  battle  with 
Quin  sent  me  on  my  travels  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  you  shall  hear  anon. 

I  never  slept  sounder  in  my  life, 
though  I  woKe  a  little  earlier  than 
usual,  and  you  may  be  sure  my  first 
thought  was  of  the  event  of  the  day, 
for  which  I  was  fully  prepared.  I 
had  ink  and  pen  in  my  room — ^had  I 
not  been  vrntrng  these  verses  to  Nora 
but  the  day  previous,  like  a  poor 
fond  fool  as  I  was  P  And  now  1  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  couple  of  letters 
more ;  they  might  be  the  last,  thought 
I,  that  I  ever  should  write  in  my 
life.  The  first  was  to  my  mother. 
"Honoured  madam**  —  I  wrote  — 
"  This  will  not  be  given  you  unless 
I  fall  by  the  hand  of  Captain  Quin, 
whom  I  meet  this  day  in  the  field  of 
honour,  with  sword  and  pistol.  If  I 
die,  it  is  as  a  good  Christian  and  a 
gentleman, — how  should  I  be  other- 
wise when  educated  by  such  a  mother 
as  you  P  I  forgive  all  my  enemies — 
I  beg  your  blessing,  as  a  dutiful  son. 
I  desire  that  my  mare  Nora,  which 
my  uncle  gave  me,  and  which  I  called 
after  the  most  faithless  of  her  sex, 
may  be  returned  to  Castle  Brady, 


and  b^  you  will  give  my  silTer-* 
hilted  hanger  to  Phil  PurcoU,  the 
gamekeeper.  Present  my  duty  to 
my  uncle  and  Ulick,  and  all  the 
girls  of  my  party  there.  And  I  re- 
main your  dutiful  son, — Redmond 
Barry.** 

To  Nora  I  wrote,—  •*  This  letter 
win  be  foimd  in  my  boeom  alon^ 
with  the  token  you  gave  me.  It 
will  be  dyed  in  my  blood  (unless  I 
have  Captain  Quin*s,  whom  I  hate 
but  forgive),  and  wUl  be  a  pretty 
ornament  for  you  on  your  marriage 
day.  Wear  it,  and  think  of  the  poor 
boy  to  whom  you  gave  it  and  who 
died  (as  he  was  alvrays  ready  to  do) 
foryour  sake. — Rbdmoio).'* 

'fhese  letters  being  written,  and 
sealed  with  my  father's  great  silver 
seal  of  the  Barry  arms,  I  went  down 
to  breakfast,  where  my  mother  was 
waiting  for  me,  you  may  be  sure. 
We  did  not  say  a  single  word  about 
what  was  taking  place ;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  talked  of  any  thing  but 
that ;  about  who  was  at  churcn  the 
day  before,  and  about  my  wanting 
new  clothes  now  I  was  grown  so  tail. 
She  said,  I  must  have  a  suit  against 
winter,  if—  if—  she  could  afford  it. 
She  winced  rather  at  the  "  if,"  Hea- 
ven bless  her !  I  knew  what  was  in 
her  mind.  And  then  she  fell  to 
telling  me  about  the  black  pig  that 
must  be  killed,  and  that  she  had 
found  the  speckled  hen*s  nest  that 
morning,  whose  ^gs  I  liked  so,  and 
other  such  trifling  tdk.  Some  of 
these  ^gs  were  for  breakfast,  and  I 
ate  them  with  a  good  appetite ;  but 
in  helping  myself  to  salt  I  spilled  it, 
on  which  she  started  up  with  a 
scream.  "  Thank  God^^  said  she, 
"  itsfaUen  towards  me^  And  then, 
her  heart  beinff  too  full,  she  left  the 
room.  Ah !  they  have  their  faults, 
those  mothers ;  but  are  there  any  other 
women  like  them  P 

When  she  was  gone  I  went  to  take 
down  the  sword  with  which  my 
father  had  vanquished  the  Hamp- 
shire baronet,  and,  would  you  believe 
it,  the  brave  woman  had  tied  a  new 
riband  to  the  hilt,  for  indeed  she 
had  the  courage  of  a  lioness  and  a 
Brady  united.  And  then  I  took 
down  the  pistols,  which  were  always 
kept  bright  and  well  oiled,  and  put 
some  fresh  flints  I  had  into  the  locks, 
and  got  balls  and  powder  ready 
against   the   captain  should   come. 
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There  was  claret  and  a  cold  fowl  pnt 
ready  for  him  on  the  sideboard,  and 
a  caae-bottle  of  old  brandy  too,  with 
a  couple  of  little  glasses  on  the  silver 
tray  with  the  Barr^arms  emblazoned. 
In  after  life,  and  m  the  midst  of  my 
fortune  and  splendour,  I  paid  thirty- 
five  ^neas,  and  almost  as  much 
more  m  interest,  to  the  London  gold- 
smith who  supplied  my  father  with 
that  very  tray.  A  scoundrel  pawn- 
broker would  only  give  me  sixteen 
fbr  it  afterwards,  so  little  can  we 
trust  the  honour  of  rascally  trades- 
men! 

At  eleven  o'clock  Captain  Fagan 
arrived,  on  horseback,  with  a  mounted 
dragoon  after  him.  He  paid  his  com- 
pHments  to  the  collation  which  my 
mother^s  care  had  provided  for  him, 
and  then  said,  ^^  IxK)k  ye,  Kedmond, 
mr  boy;  this  is  a  silly  business. 
The  girl  will  marry  Quin,  mark  mv 
words;  and  as  sure  as  she  does  you*ll 
for^  her.  You  are  but  a  boy. 
Qum  is  willing  to  consider  you  as 
such.  Dublin  s  a  fine  place,  and  if 
yon  have  a  mind  to  take  a  ride 
thither  and  see  the  town  for  a  month, 
here  are  twentv  guineas  at  your  ser- 
vice. Make  Qum  an  apology,  and 
be  off." 

**  A  man  of  honour,  Mr.  Fagan," 
says  I,  "  dies,  but  never  apologises. 
I*Il  see  the  captain  hanged  before 
I  apologise.** 

^  Then  there's  nothing  for  it  but 
a  meeting.** 

"  My  mare  is  saddled  and  ready,** 
says  I ;  "  where's  the  meeting,  and 
who*8  the  captain's  second  ?** 

"  Your  cousins  go  out  with  him," 
answered  Mr.  Fagan. 

"  m  ring  for  my  ^oom  to  bring 
my  mare  round,'*  I  said,  '^  as  soon  as 
you  have  rested  yourself."  Tim  was 
accordingly  despatched  for  Nora,  and 
I  rode  away,  but  I  didn*t  take  leave 
of  Mrs.  Barry.  The  curtains  of  her 
bedroom-windows  were  down,  and 
they  d]dn*t  move  as  we  mounted  and 
trotted  off.  ....  Bvt  two  hours  afters 
wards,  you  should  have  seen  her  as 
she  came  tottering  down-stairs,  and 
heard  the  scream  which  she  gave  as 
she  hu^red  her  boy  to  her  heart, 
quite  unharmed  and  without  a  wound 
in  his  body. 

What  had  taken  place  I  may  as 
well  tell  here.  When  we  got  to  the 
ground,  Ulick,  Mick,  and  the  caj>- 
taia»   were    already  there.     Qum, 


flaming  in  red  regimentals,  as  big  a 
monster  as  ever  led  a  grenadier  com- 
pany. The  party  were  laughing  to- 
gether at  some  joke  of  one  or  the 
other,  and,  I  must  say,  I  thought 
this  laughter  very  unbecoming  in  my 
cousins,  who  were  met,  perhaps,  to 
seethe  death  of  one  of  their  kindred. 

"  I  hope  to  spoil  this  sport,**  says 
I  to  Captain  Fagan,  in  a  great  rage, 
"  and  trust  to  see  this  sword  of  mine 
in  yonder  big  bully's  body." 

"  Oh !  it's  with  pistols  we  fight," 
replied  Mr.  Fagan.  "  You  are  no 
match  for  Quin  with  the  sword.'* 

"  m  match  any  man  with  the 
sword,**  said  I. 

"  But  swords  are  to-day  impossi- 
ble ;  Captain  Quin  is — is  lame.  He 
knocked  his  knee  against  the  swing- 
ing park  gate  last  night,  as  he  was 
riding  home,  and  can  scarce  move  it 
now. 

"  Not  against  Castle  Brady  gate," 
says  I :  "  that  has  been  off  the  hinges 
these  ten  years.**  On  which  Fagan 
said  it  must  have  been  some  other 
gate,  and  repeated  what  he  had  said 
to  Mr.  Quin  and  my  cousins,  when, 
on  alighting  from  our  horses,  we 
joined  and  saluted  those  gentlemen. 

"  O  yes !  dead  lame,*'  said  Ulick, 
coming  to  shake  me  by  the  hand, 
while  Captain  Quin  took  off  his  hat 
and  turned  extremely  red.  **  And 
very  lucky  for  you,  Kedmond,  my 
boy,"  continued  Ulick ;  "  you  were  a 
dead  man  else,  for  he  is  a  devil  of  a 
fellow — isn't  he,  Fagan  ?" 

"  A  regular  Turk,"  answered 
Fagan ;  adding,  "  I  never  yet  knew 
the  man  who  stood  to  Captain  Quin." 

"  Hang  the  business  l**  said  Ulick ; 
**  I  hate  it.  I'm  ashamed  of  it.  Say 
you're  sorry,  Redmond;  you  can 
easily  say  that." 

"  If  the  young  feller  will  fp  to 
DubUnst,  as  proposed — ^**  here  mter- 
posed  Mr.  Quin. 

"  I'm  not  sorry — Til  not  apologise 
— and  I'll  as  soon  go  to  Dvhling  as  to 
— ! "  said  I,  with  a  stamp  of  my  foot. 

"  There's  nothing  else  for  it,"  said 
Ulick,  with  a  laugh,  to  Fagan. 
"  Take  your  ground,  Fagan, — twelve 
paces,  I  suppose?" 

"  Ten,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Quin,  in  a 
big  voice;  **  and  make  them  short 
ones,  do  you  hear,  Captain  Fagan  ?  " 

"  Don  t  bully,  Mr.  Quin;*  said 
Ulick,  surlily ;  "  here  are  the  pis- 
tols."   And  he   added,  with  some 
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emotion,  to  me,  **  God  bless  you,  mv 
boy ;  and  when  I  count  three,  fire. 

six,  Faffan  put  my  pistol  into  my 
hand,  —  that   is,  not   one  of  mine 

i  which  were  to  serve,  if  need  were, 
or  the  next  round),  but  one  of 
Ulick's.  "  They  are  all  right,"  said 
he.  "  Never  fear;  and  Redmond, 
fire  at  his  neck— hit  him  there  under 
the  gorget.  See  how  the  fool  shews 
himself  open." 

Mick,  who  had  never  spoken  a 
word,  Ulick,  and  the  captain  retired 
to  one  side,  and  Ulick  gave  the 
signal.  It  was  slowly  given,  and  I 
had  leisure  to  cover  my  man  well. 
I  saw  him  changing  colour  and 
trembling  as  the  numbers  were  given. 
At  "three,"  both  our  pistols  went 
off.  I  heard  something  whizz  by 
me,  and  my  antagonist  giving  a  most 
horrible  groan,  staggered  backwards 
and  fell. 

"  He's  down !— he's  down !"  cried 
the  seconds,  nmning  towards  him. 
XJUck  lifted  him  up — Mick  took  his 
head. 

"  He's  hit  here,  in  the  neck,"  said 
Mick;  and  laying  open  his  coat, 
blood  was  seen  gurgling  from  under 
his  gorget,  at  the  very  spot  at  which 
I  aimed. 

"  How  is  it  withyou  ?"  said  Ulick. 
"  Is  he  really  hit  r'  said  he,  looking 
hard  at  him.  The  unfortunate  man 
cUd  not  answer,  but  when  the  support 
of  Ulick's  arm  was  withdrawn  from 
his  back,  groaned  once  more  and  fell 
backwards. 

"  The  young  fellow  has  begun 
well,"  said  Mic)^  with  a  scowl.  "  You 
had  better  ride  off,  young  sir,  before 
the  p^ice  are  up.  They  had  wind 
of  the  business  before  we  left  Kil- 
wangan." 

"Is  he  quite  dead  ?"  said  L 

"  Quite  dead/'  answered  Mick. 

"  Then  the  world 's  rid  of  a  caw- 
ard^^  said  Captain  Fagan,  giving  the 
huge  prostrate  body  a  scornful  luck 
witn  nis  foot.  "  It's  all  over  with 
him,  Reddy, — he  does  n't  stir." 

"  We  are  not  cowards,  Fagan," 
said  Ulick,  roughly,  "  whatever  he 
was  I  Let's  get  the  boy  off  as  quick 
as  we  may.  x  our  man  shall  go  for  a 
cart,  and  take  away  the  bodv  of  this 
unhappy  gentleman.  This  nas  been 
a  sad  day's  work  for  our  family, 
Bedmond  Barry,  and  you  have 
robbed  us  of  1500;.  a-year." 

**  It  was  Nora  did  it,"  said  I ;  "  not 


I."  And  I  took  the  riband  she  gave 
me  out  of  my  waistcoat,  and  the  letter, 
and  flung  them  down  on  the  body  of 
Captain  Quin.  "  There !"  save  I — 
"take  her  those  ribands.  She'll  know 
what  they  mean;  and  that's  all  that's 
left  to  her  of  two  lovers  she  had  and 
ruined." 

I  did  not  feel  any  horror  or  fear, 
young  as  I  was,  in  seeing  my  enemy 

f  rostrate  before  me ;  for  I  knew  that 
had  met  and  conquered  him  honour- 
ably in  the  field,  as  became  a  man  of 
my  name  and  blood. 

"  And  now,  in  Heaven's  name,  get 
the  youngster  out  of  the  way,"  said 
Mick. 

Ulick  said  he  would  ride  with  me, 
and  off  accordingly  we  galloped, 
never  drawing  bridle  till  we  came  to 
my  mother's  door.  When  there, 
Ulick  told  Tim  to  feed  my  mare,  as  I 
would  have  far  to  ride  that  day,  and 
I  was  in  the  poor  mother's  arms  in  a 
minute. 

I  need  not  tell  how  great  were  her 
pride  and  exultation  when  she  heard 
urom  Ulick's  lips  the  account  of  my 
behaviour  at  the  duel.  He  ur 
however,  that  I  should  ^  into  hid 
for  a  short  time ;  and  it  was  agi 
between  them  that  I  should  drop  my 
name  of  Barry,  and,  taking  that  of 
Redmond,  go  to  Dublin,  and  there 
wait  until  matters  were  blown  over. 
This  arrangement  was  not  come  to 
without  some  discussion;  for  why 
should  I  not  be  ns  safe  at  Barryville, 
she  said,  as  my  cousin  and  Uuck  at 
Castle  Brady? — bailiffs  and  duns 
never  got  near  them;  why  should 
constables  be  enabled  to  come  upon 
me?  But  Ulick  persisted  in  the 
necessity  of  my  instant  departure,  in 
which  argument,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
see  the  world,  I  must  confess,  I  sided 
with  him ;  and  my  mother  was  brought 
to  see  that  in  our  small  house  at 
Barryville,  in  the  midst  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  with  the  guard  but  of  a 
couple  of  servants,  escape  would  be 
impossible.  So  the  kind  soul  was 
forced  to  yield  to  my  cousin's  en- 
treaties, who  promised  her,  however, 
that  the  affair  would  soon  be  arranged, 
and  that  I  should  be  restored  to  her. 
Ah!  how  little  did  he  know  what 
fortune  was  in  store  for  me ! 

My  dear  mother  had  some  fore- 
bodings, I  think,  that  our  separation 
was  to  be  a  long  one ;  for  she  told 
me,  that  all  night  long,  she  had  been 
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eoDflnltiiig  the  cards  r^rardinff  my 
fate  in  toe  duel;  and  tnat  aU  the 
fflffns  betokened  a  separation;  and, 
taking  out  a  stocking  from  her  escri- 
toire, the  kind  soul  put  twenty 
guineas  in  a  purse  for  me  (she  had 
heraelf  but  twenty-five),  and  made 
up  a  little  valise,  to  be  placed  at  the 
back  of  my  mare,  in  which  were  my 
clothes,  linen,  and  a  silver  dressing- 
case  of  my  father's.  She  bade  me, 
too,  to  keep  the  sword  and  the  pistols 
I  had  known  to  use  so  like  a  man. 
She  hurried  my  departure  now, 
(tboof^   her   hwt,  I  know,    was 


full),  and  almost  in  half-an-hour 
after  my  arrival  at  home  I  was  once 
more  on  the  road  again,  with  the 
wide  world,  as  it  were,  before  me. 
I  need  not  tell  how  Tim  and  the 
cook  cried  at  my  departure,  and, 
mayhap,  I  had  a  tear  or  two  myself 
in  my  eyes :  but  no  lad  of  sixteen  is 
very  sad  who  has  liberty  for  the  first 
time,  and   twenty   gumeas   in    his 

fcket ;  and  I  rode  away,  thinking, 
confess,  not  so  much  of  the  kiiM 
mother  left  alone,  and  of  the  home 
behind  me,  as  of  to-morrow,  and  all 
the  wonders  it  would  bring. 


Chaptbb.  rv. 


KN  WHICH  THE  HERO  MAEE8  A  FALSX  START  IN  THE  GENTEEL  WORLD. 


I  rode  that  night  as  far  as  Carlow, 
where  I  lay  at  the  best  inn  ;  and 
beinff  asked  what  was  my  name  by 
the  landlord  of  the  house,  gave  it  as 
Mr.  Redmond,  according  to  my  cou- 
sin's instructions,  and  said  I  was 
of  the  Redmonds  of  Waterford 
County,  and  was  on  my  road  to 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  to  be  edu- 
cated there.  Seeing  my  handsome 
appearance,  silver-hilted  sword,  and 
well-filled  valise,  my  landlord  made 
firee  to  send  up  a  me  of  claret  with- 
out my  asking,  and  charged,  you  may 
be  sure,  pretty  handsomely  for  it  in 
the  bill.  No  gentleman  in  those 
good  old  days  went  to  bed  without  a 
^[ood  share  of  liquor  to  set  him  sleep- 
ing, and  on  this  my  first  day's  en- 
trance into  the  world,  I  made  a  point 
to  act  the  fine  gentleman  completely, 
fuid,  I  assure  ^ou,  succeeded  in  my 
part  to  admiration.  The  excitement 
of  the  events  of  the  day,  the  quitting 
my  home,  the  meeting  with  Captain 
Quin,  were  enough  to  set  my  brains 
In  a  whirl,  without  the  claret,  which 
served  to  finish  me  completely.  I  did 
not  dream  of  the  deatn  of  Quin,  as 
some  milksops,  perhaps,  would  have 
done ;  indeed,  I  nave  never  had  any 
of  that  foolish  remorse  consequent 
upon  any  of  m^  affairs  of  honour ; 
always  considering,  from  the  first, 
that  where  a  gentleman  risks  his  own 
life  in  manly  combat,  he  is  a  fool  to 
be  ashamed  oecause  he  wins.  I  slept 
at  Carlow  as  sound  as  man  could 
aleep;  drank  a  tankard  of  small 
beer  and  a  toast  to  my  breakfast; 
1  exdianged  the  first  of  my  gold 


pieces  to  settle  the  bill,  not  forget- 
ting to  pay  all  the  servants  hbenuly, 
and  as  a  gentleman  should.  I  began 
so  the  first  day  of  my  life,  and  so 
have  continued.  No  man  has  been 
at  greater  straits  than  I,  and  has 
borne  more  pinching  poverty  and 
hardship ;  but  nobody  can  say  of  me 
that,  if  I  had  a  ffumea,  I  was  not 
firee-handed  with  it,  and  spent  it  as 
well  as  a  lord  could  do. 

I  had  no  doubts  of  the  future; 
thinking  that  a  man  of  my  person, 
parts,  and  courage,  could  make  his 
way  any  where.  Besides,  I  had 
twenty  gold  guineas  in  my  pocket,  a 
sum  which  (although  I  was  mis- 
taken^ I  calculated  would  last  me 
for  four  months  at  least,  during 
which  time  something  would  be  done 
towards  the  making  of  my  fortune. 
So  I  rode  on,  singmg  to  myself,  or 
chattinff  with  the  passers-by ;  and  all 
the  girls  along  the  road  said,  ^  God 
save  me,  for  a  clever  gentleman  I''  As 
for  Nora  and  Castle  Brady,  between 
to-day  and  yesterday  there  seemed  to 
be  a  gap  as  of  half-a-score  of  years. 
I  vowett  I  would  never  re-enter  the 
place  but  as  a  great  man ;  and  I  kept 
my  vow  too,  as  you  shall  hear  in  due 
time. 

There  was  much  more  liveliness 
and  bustle  on  the  king's  highroad 
in  those  times,  than  in  these  cUiys  of 
stage-coaches,  which  carry  you  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another 
in  a  few  score  hours.  The  gentry 
rode  their  own  horses  or  drove  in 
their  own  coaches,  and  spent  three 
days  on  a  journey  which  now  occu- 
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pies  ten  hours ;  so  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  company  for  a  person  travel- 
ling towaros  Dublin.  I  made  part 
of  the  journey  from  Carlow  towards 
Naas  with  a  well-armed  gentleman 
from  Kilkenny,  dressed  in  green  and 
a  gold  cord,  with  a  patch  on  his  eye 
and  riding  a  powerful  mare.  He 
asked  me  the  questions  of  the  day, 
and  whither  I  was  bound,  and  whe- 
ther my  mother  was  not  afraid  on 
^account  of  the  highwaymen  to  let 
one  so  young  as  myself  travel  ?  But 
I  said,  pulling  out  one  of  them  from 
a  holster,  that  I  had  a  pair  of  good 
pistols  that  had  already  done  execu- 
tion, and  were  ready  to  do  it  again ; 
and  here,  a  pock-marked  man  coming 
up,  he  put  spurs  into  his  bay  mare 
and  left  me.  She  was  a  much  more 
powerful  animal  than  mine,  and,  be- 
sides, I  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  my 
horse,  wishing  to  enter  Dublin  that 
night,  and  in  reputable  condition. 

As  I  rode  towards  Kilcullen,  I  saw 
a  crowd  of  the  peasant  people  assem- 
bled round  a  one-horse  chair,  and  my 
friend  in  green,  as  I  thought,  making 
off  half  a  mile  up  the  hiu.  A  foot- 
man was  howling  "  stop  thier*  at  the 
top  of  his  voice ;  but  the  country 
fellows  were  only  laughing  at  his 
distress,  and  making  all  sorts  of  jokes 
at  the  adventure  which  had  just  be- 
fallen. 

"  Sure,  you  might  have  kep  him 
off  with  your  blunder^A  /**  says  one 
fellow. 

"  O  the  coward !  to  let  the  captain 
hate  you;  and  he  only  one  eye!*' 
cries  another. 

"  The  next  time  my  lady  travels, 
she'd  better  lave  you  at  home  1"  said 
a  third. 

"  What  is  this  noise,  fellows  ?"  said 
I,  riding  up  amongst  them,  and  see- 
ing a  lady  in  the  carriage  very  pale 
and  frightened,  gave  a  slash  of  my 
whip,  and  bade  the  red-shanked  ruf- 
fians keep  off.  "  What  has  happened, 
madam,  to  annoy  your  ladyship  ?"  I 
said,  pulling  off  my  hat,  and  bringing 
my  mare  up  in  a  prance  to  the  chair- 
window. 

The  lady  explained.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Captain  Fitzsimons,  and  was 


hastening  to  join  the  captain  at  Dub* 
lin.  Her  chair  had  been  stopped  by 
a  highwayman ;  the  great  oaf  of  a 
serving-man  had  iallen  down  on  bis 
knees,  armed  as  he  was ;  and  though 
there  were  thirty  people  in  the  next 
field  working  when  the  ruffian  at- 
tacked her,  not  one  of  them  would 
help  her,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wished 
the  captain,  as  they  called  the  high- 
wayman, good  luck. 

"  Sure  he's  the  friend  of  the  poor,** 
said  one  fellow,  *^  and  good  luck  to 
himP 

**  Was  it  any  business  of  ours  ?*• 
asked  another.  And  another  told, 
grinning,  that  it  was  the  famoiis 
Captain  Freny,  who,  having  bribed 
the  jury  to  acquit  him,  two  days 
back,  at  Kilkenny  assizes,  had 
mounted  his  horse  at  the  gaol  door, 
and  the  very  next  day  had  robbed 
two  barristers  who  were  going  the 
circuit* 

I  told  this  pack  of  rascals  to  be 
off  to  their  work,  or  they  should  taste 
of  my  thong,  and  proceeded,  as  well 
as  I  could,  to  comfort  Mrs.  Fitzsi- 
mons under  her  misfortunes.  "  Had 
she  lost  much  P"  **  Everything :  her 
purse,  containing  upwards  of  a  hun- 
ored  guineas ;  her  jewels,  snuff- 
boxes, watches,  and  a  pair  of  diamond 
shoe-buckles  of  the  captain's.**  These 
mishaps  I  sincerely  commiserated; 
and  knowing  her  by  her  accent  to  be 
an  Englishwoman,  deplored  the  dif- 
ference that  existed  between  the  two 
countries,  and  said  that  in  ow  coun- 
try (meaning  England)  such  atroci- 
ties were  unknown. 

"  You,  too,  are  an  Englishman  ?" 
said  she,  with  rather  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. On  which  I  said,  I  was  proud 
to  be  such,  as,  in  &ct,  I  was ;  and  I 
never  knew  a  true  Tory  gentleman 
of  Ireland  who  did  not  wish  he  could 
say  as  much. 

I  rode  by  Mrs.  Fitzsimons*  chair 
all  the  way  to  Naas;  and,  as  she  had 
been  robbed  of  her  purse,  asked  per- 
mission to  lend  her  a  couple  of  pieces 
to  pay  her  expenses  at  the  inn, 
^ich  sum  she  was  graciously  pleased 
to  accept,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  share 


•  Mr.  Barry 'a  story  may  be  correct  ;  but  we  find  in  the  autobiography  of  Captain 
Freny,  that  it  was  not  he,  but  a  couple  of  his  associates,  who  were  acquitted  from  a 
bribe  of  five  guineas  distributed  amongst  the  jury.  He  describes  the  robbery  of  a 
lady  under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  Id  tl.e  present  day,  the  peasantry  of 
Tipperary  look  on  at  murders.  C^  r\r 

'^        ^  Digitized  by  VjOC 
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ber  dumer.  To  tlie  ladj*8  questions 
regarding  iiiy  birth  and  parentage,  I 
replied  t£ai  I  was  a  young  gentleman 
of  laroe  fortune  (this  was  not  true ; 
but  wDat  is  the  use  of  crying  bad 
fish?  My  dear  mother  instructed 
me  early  in  this  sort  of  prudence), 
and  good  family  in  the  county 
Waierfoid.  That  I  was  going  to 
Dublin  for  my  studies,  and  that 
my  mother  idlowed  me  five  hundred 
per  a&num.  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  was 
equally  comraraiieative.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  General  Granby  Somer- 
set, oi  Woroestershire,  of  whom,  of 
coarse,  I  had  heard  (and  though  I 
had  not,  of  course  I  was  too  well- 
bred  to  say  so) ;  and  had  made,  as 
she  must  confess,  a  runaway  match 
with  Ensign  Fitzgerald  Fitzsimons. 
Had  I  been  in  Donegal  ?  —  No ! 
That  was  a  pity.  The  captain's 
fiuber  possesses  a  hundred  thousand 
acres  there,  and  Fitzsimonsburgh 
Castle's  the  finest  mansion  in  Ire- 
laiid«  Captain  Fitzsimons  is  the 
eldest  son ;  and,  though  he  has  ouar- 
reUed  with  his  father,  must  innerit 
the  vast  property.  She  went  on  to 
tell  me  about  the  balls  at  Dublin, 
the  banquets  at  the  Castle,  the  horse- 
races at  the  Phoenix,  the  ridottos  and 
routs,  until  I  became  quite  eager  to 
join  in  those  pleasures ;  and  1  only 
felt  erieved  to  think  that  my  position 
would  render  secrecy  necessary,  and 
prevent  me  from  being  presented  at 
the  court,  of  which  the  Fitzsimonses 
were  the  most  elesant  ornaments. 
How  different  was  ner  lively  rattle 
to  that  of  the  vulgar  wenches  at  the 
KOwangan  assemblies.  In  every  sen- 
tence she  mentioned  a  lord  or  a  per- 
son of  quality.  She  evidently  spoke 
French  and  Italian,  of  the  former  of 
which  languages  I  have  said  I  knew 
a  few  words ;  and,  as  for  her  English 
accent,  why,  perhaps,  I  was  no  judge 
of  that,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  she  was 
the  first  real  English  person  I  had 
ever  met.  She  recommended  me, 
farther,  to  be  very  cautious  with  re- 
gard to  the  company  I  should  meet 
at  Dublin,  where  rogues  and  adven- 
turers of  all  countries  abounded ;  and 
my  delight  and  gratitude  to  her  may 
be  imagmed,  J^ben,  as  our  conversa- 
tion g^w  mine  intimate  (as  we  sat 
over  our  dessert),  she  kindly  offered 
to  accommodate  me  with  lodgings  in 
her  own  house,  where  her  Fitz- 
she   said,  would   welcome 


with  delight  her  gallant  youi^  pre* 
server. 

^  Indeed,  madam,"  said  I,  "  I  have 
preserved  nothing  for  you.**  Which 
was  perfectly  true ;  for  had  I  not 
come  up  too  late  after  the  robbery  to 
prevent  the  high  wajrman  from  carry- 
mg  off  her  money  and  pearls  ? 

"And  sure,  ma'am,  them  wasn't 
much,"  said  Sullivan,  the  blunderins 
servant,  who  had  been  so  fri^tened 
at  Freny's  approach,  and  was  waiting 
on  us  at  dinner.  "  Didn't  he  return 
you  the  thirteenpence  in  com>er,  and 
the  watch,  saying  it  was  onJy  pinch- 
beck?" 

But  his  lady  rebuked  him  for  a 
saucy  vurlet,  and  turned  him  out  of 
the  room  at  once,  saying  to  me  when 
he  had  gone,  "that  the  fool  didn't 
know  what  was  the  meaning  of  a 
hundred -pound  bill,  which  was  in 
the  pocket-book  that  Freny  took 
from  her." 

Perhaps  had  I  been  a  little  older  in 
the  world's  experience,  I  should  have 
begun  to  see  that  Madam  Fitzsimons 
was  not  the  person  of  fashion  she 
pretended  to  be ;  but,  as  it  was,  I 
took  all  her  stories  for  truth,  and, 
when  the  landlord  brought  the  bill 
for  dinner,  paid  it  with  the  air  of  a 
lord.  Indeed,  she  made  no  motion 
to  produce  the  two  pieces  I  had  lent 
to  ner ;  and  so  we  rode  on  slowly 
towards  Dublin,  into  which  city  we 
made  our  entrance  at  nightfall.  The 
rattle  and  splendour  of  the  coaches, 
the  flare  of  the  linkboys,  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  houses,  struck 
me  with  the  greatest  wonder ;  though 
I  was  careful  to  disguise  this  feeling, 
according  to  my  dear  mother's  direc- 
tions, who  told  me  that  it  was  the 
mark  of  a  man  of  fashion  never  to 
wonder  at  any  thing,  and  never  to 
admit  that  any  house,  equipage,  or 
company  he  saw,  was  more  splendid 
or  genteel  than  what  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  at  home. 

We  stopped,  at  length,  at  a  house 
of  rather  mean  appearance,  and  were 
let  into  a  passage  by  no  means  so 
clean  as  that  at  Barryville,  where 
there  was  a  great  smell  of  supper 
and  punch.  A  stout,  redfaced  man, 
without  a  periwig,  and  in  rather  a 
tattered  nightgown  and  cap,  made 
his  appearance  from  the  parlour,  and 
^braced  his  lady  (for  it  was  Cap- 
tain Fitzsimons)  with  a  great  deal  of 
cordiality.    Indeed,  dir^ly  he  saw 
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that  a  stranger  accompanied  her,  he 
embraced  her  more  rapturously  than 
ever.  In  introducing  me,  she  per* 
elated  in  saying  that  I  was  her  pre- 
server, and  complimented  my  gal- 
lantry as  much  as  if  I  had  kmed 
Freny,  instead  of  cominsr  up  when 
the  robbery  was  over.  The  captain 
said  he  knew  the  Redmonds  of 
Waterford  intimately  well,  which  as- 
sertion alarmed  me,  as  /  knew  nothing 
of  the  family  to  which  I  was  stated 
to  belong.  But  I  posed  him,  by 
asking  which  of  the  Bedmonds  he 
knew,  for  I  had  never  heEu*d  his 
name  in  our  family.  He  said,  he 
'*  knew  the  Redmonds  of  Redmonds- 
town."  "Oh,"  says  I,  "mine  are 
the  Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond  f 
and  so  I  put  him  off  the  scent.  I 
went  to  see  my  nag  put  up  at  a 
livery  stable  hard  by,  with  the  cap- 
tain's horse  and  chair,  and  returned 
to  my  entertainer. 

Although  there  were  the  relics  of 
some  mutton-chops  and  onions  on  a 
cracked  dish  before  him,  the  captain 
said,  "  My  love,  I  wish  I  had  known 
of  your  coming,  for  Bob  Moriarty 
and  I  just  finished  the  most  delicious 
venison  pasty,  which  his  srace  the 
lord  lieutenant  sent  us,  with  a  flash 
of  siller v  from  his  own  cellar.  You 
knotw  the  wine,  my  dear?  But  as 
bygones  are  bygones,  and  no  help  for 
them,  what  sa^  ye  to  a  fine  lobster 
and  a  bottle  of  as  good  claret  as  any 
in  Ireland  ?  Betty,  clear  these  things 
from  the  table,  and  make  the  mistress 
and  our  young  friend  welcome  to 
our  home.** 

Not  having  small  chance,  Mr. 
Fitzsimons  asked  me  to  lend  him  a 
tennenny-piece  to  purchase  the  dish 
of  lobsters ;  but  his  ladv,  handing 
out  one  of  the  guineas  I  had  given 
her,  bade  the  girl  get  the  change  for 
that,  and  procure  the  supper,  which 
she  did  presently,  bringing  back  only 
a  very  few  shillings  out  of  the  guinea 
to  her  mistress,  saying  that  the  fish- 
monger had  kept  the  remainder  for 
an  old  account.  "And  the  more 
great,  big,  blundering  fool  you,  for 
ffiviiLDT  the  gold  piece  to  him,*^  roared 
Mr.  Fitzsimons.  I  for^t  how  many 
hundred  guineas  he  said  he  had  paid 
the  fellow  during  the  year. 

Our  supper  was  seasoned,  if  not  by 
way  great  el^^ce,  at  least  by  a  plen- 
tiful store  of  anecdotes,  concerning 
the  highest  personages  of  the  city. 


with  whom,  according  to  himself,  the 
captain  lived  on  terms  of  the  utmost 
intimacy.  Not  to  be  behindhand 
with  him,  I  qpoke  of  my  own  estatea 
and  propert  V  as  if  I  was  as  rich  as  a 
duke.  I  told  all  the  stories  of  the 
nobility  I  had  ever  heard  from  my 
mother,  and  some  that,  perlums,  I 
had  invented;  and  ought  to  naye 
been  aware  that  my  host  was  an  im- 
postor himself,  as  he  did  not  find  out 
my  own  blun<krs  and  mistatements. 
But  youth  is  ever  too  ccmfident.  It 
was  some  time  before  I  knew  that  I 
had  made  no  very  desirable  acquaint- 
ance in  Captain  Fitnimons  and  his 
lady,  and,  indeed,  went  to  bed  ocm- 
gratulating  myself  upon  my  wonder- 
ful good  luck  in  havmg,  at  the  out- 
set of  my  adventures,  fallen  in  with 
so  distinguished  a  couple. 

The  appearance  of  the  chamber  I 
occupied  might,  indeed,  have  led  me 
to  imagine  that  the  heir  of  Fitz- 
simonsburgh  Castle,  county  Done- 
gal, was  not  as  yet  reconmed  with 
his  wealthy  parents,  and,  had  I  beea 
an  English  lad,  probably  my  sus- 
picion and  distrust  would  have  been 
aroused  instantly.  But,  perhaps,  aa 
the  reader  knows,  we  are  not  so  par- 
ticular in  Ireland  on  the  score  q£  neat- 
ness as  people  are  in  this  precise 
country,  hence  the  disorder  of  my 
bed-chamber  did  not  strike  me  so 
much.  For  were  not  all  the  windows 
broken  and  stuffed  with  ra^  even  at 
Castle  Brady,  my  uncled  superb 
mansion  ?  Was  there  ever  a  lock  to 
the  doors  there,  or  if  a  lock  a  handle 
to  the  lock,  or  a  hasp  to  fiisten  it  to  F 
So,  though  my  bed-room  boasted  dT 
these  inconveniences,  and  a  &w  more, 
though  my  counterpane  was  evidently 
a  greased  brocade  dress  of  Mrs.  Fitz- 
simons', and  my  cracked  toilet-glaas 
not  much  bigser  than  a  half-crown^ 
yet  I  was  used  to  this  sort  of  ways  in 
Irish  houses,  and  still  thought  myself 
in  that  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Ijiere 
was  no  lock  to  the  drawers,  which, 
when  they  did  open,  were  full  of  my 
hostess's  rooge-pots,  shoes,  stays,  ai^ 
n^s,  so  I  allowed  my  wardrobe  to 
remain  in  my  valise,  but  set  out  my 
silver  dressing  apparatus  upon  the 
ragged  cloth  on  the  drawers,  where 
it  shone  to  gr^  advantage. 

When  Sullivan  appeared  in  the 
morning,  I  asked  him  about  my  mare, 
which  he  informed  me  was  doing 
well;  I  then  bade  him  bring  me  hot 
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flIiaTiiig- water  in  a  loud  dignified 
tooe. 

^'Hot  Bhaving- water!'*  says  he, 
bontinff  ont  lang^iing  (and  I  confess 
not  without  Teason).  **  Is  it  yourself 
yoQ^  going  to  shave?"  said  he. 
**  And  maybe  when  I  bring  you  up 
the  water  Til  bring  you  up  the  cat 
too,  and  you  can  share  her.  I  flung 
a  boot  at  the  scoundreFs  head  in  reply 
to  this  impertinence,  and  was  soon 
with  my  mends  in  the  parlour  for 
breakftst  There  was  a  hearty  wel- 
come, and  the  same  cloth  that  had  been 
used  the  niffht  before,  as  I  recognised 
hf  the  black  mark  of  the  Irish  stew- 
dnh,  and  the  stain  left  by  a  pot  of 
porter  at  supper. 

My  host  greeted  me  with  great 
cordiality ;  Mrs.  Fitzsimons  said  I  was 
an  el^ant  figure  for  the  Phoenix; 
and,  indeed,  without  vanity,  I  may 
say  of  myself  that  there  worse-look- 
ing fellows  in  Dublin  than  I.  I  had 
not  the  powerful  chest  and  muscular 
proportion  which  I  have  since  attained 
(to  be  exchanged,  alas  t  for  gouty  legs 
and  chalk-stones  in  my  fingers,  but 
*ti8  the  way  of  mortality),  but  I  had 
MTived  at  near  my  present  growth  of 
six  feet,  and  with  my  hair  m  buckle, 
a  handsome  Isceiabat  and  wristbands 
to  my  shirt,  ana  a  red  plush  waist- 
coat, barred  with  gold,  looked  the 
gentleman  I  was  bom.  I  wore  my 
orab  coat  with  plate  buttons,  that 
was  grown  too  small  for  me,  and 

r;  agreed  with  Captain  Fitisimons 
I  must  pay  a  visit  to  his  tailor, 
in  Older  to  procure  myself  a  coat 
won  fitting  my  size. 

**!  needn't  ask  whether  you  had  a 
comfortable  bed,**  said  he.  '^  Young 
Fred  Fimpleton  (Lord  Fimpleton^ 
leeond  son)  slept  in  it  for  seven 
nionths,  during  which  he  did  me  the 
honour  to  stay  with  me,  and  if  he 
was  si^sfied,  I  don*t  know  who  else 
wouldn't  be." 

After  breakfast  we  walked  out  to 
see  the  town,  and  Mr.  Fitzsimons 
introduced  me  to  several  of  his  ac- 
quaintances whom  we  met  as  his  par- 
tKoIar  youne  fViend  Mr.  Redmond, 
<>f  Waterford  county ;  he  also  pre- 


sented me  at  his  hatter's  and  tailor's 
as  a  gentleman  of  great  expectations 
and  hrge  property ;  and  although  I 
told  the  latter  that  I  should  not  pay 
him  ready  cash  for  more  than  one 
coat,  which  fitted  me  to  a  nicety,  yet 
he  insisted  upon  making  me  several, 
which  I  did  not  care  to  refuse.  The 
captain,  also,  who  certainly  wanted 
such  a  renewal  of  raiment,  told  the 
tailor  to  send  him  home  a  handsome 
military  frock,  which  he  selected. 

Then  we  went  home  to  Mrs.  Fitz- 
simons, who  drove  out  in  her  chair 
to  the  Phoenix  Park,  where  a  review 
was,  and  where  numbers  of  the  young 
gentry  were  round  about  her,  to  afl 
of  whom  she  presented  me  as  her 
preserver  of  the  dav  before.  Indeed, 
such  was  her  complimentary  account 
of  me,  that  before  half  an  hour  I  had 
got  to  be  considered  as  a  voung  gentle- 
man of  the  highest  family  in  the  land, 
related  to  all  the  principal  nobility, 
a  cousin  of  Captain  Fitzsimons,  and 
heir  to  10,000i.  a-year.  Fitzsimons 
said  he  had  ridden  over  every  inch 
of  mv  estate ;  and  faith,  as  he  chose 
to  tell  these  stories  for  me,  I  let  him 
have  his  way — indeed  was  not  a  little 
pleased  (as  youth  is)  to  be  made  much 
of,  and  to  pass  for  a  great  personage. 
I  had  little  notion  then  tnat  I  had 
got  among  a  set  of  impostors — that 
Captain  Fitzsimons  was  only  an  ad- 
venturer, and  his  lady  a  person  of  no 
credit;  but  such  are  the  dangers  to 
which  youth  is  perpetually  subject, 
and  hence  let  young  men  take  warning 
by  me.* 

I  purposely  hurry  over  the  de- 
scription of  my  life,  in  which  the 
incidents  were  painful,  of  no  great 
interest  except  to  my  unlucky  self, 
and  which  my  companions  were  cer- 
tainly not  of  a  kmd  befitting  my 
quahty.  The  fiact  was,  a  young  man 
could  hardly  have  fallen  into  worse 
hands  than  those  in  which  I  now 
found  myself.  I  have  been  to  Done- 
sal  since,  and  have  never  seen  the 
uunous  Castle  of  Fitzsimonsburgh, 
which  is,  likewise,  unknown  to  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  that  county ;  nor 
are  the  Granby  Somersets  much  bet- 


•  The  Editor  of  the  Memoirs  of  Barry  Lyndon  cannot  held  pointing  out  here  a 
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ter  known  in  Hampshire.  The  couple 
into  whose  hands  I  had  fallen  were 
of  a  sort  much  more  common  than 
those  at  present,  for  the  vast  wars  of 
later  days  have  rendered  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  nohlemen*8  footmen  or 
hangers-on  to  procure  commissions, 
and  such,  in  fact,  had  heen  the  ori- 
ginal station  of  Captain  Fitzsimons. 
Had  I  known  his  origin,  of  course  I 
would  have  died  ratner  than  have 
associated  with  him;  hut  in  those 
seraph  days  of  youth  I  took  his  tales 
for  truth,  and  fancied  myself  in  high 
luck  as  being,  in  my  outset  into  life, 
introduced  into  such  a  family.  Alas  t 
we  are  the  sport  of  destiny.  When 
I  consider  upon  what  small  circum- 
stances dl  me  great  events  of  my 
life  have  turned,  I  can  hardly  believe 
myself  to  have  been  any  thing  but  a 

Euppet  in  the  hands  of  Fate,  which 
as  played  its  most  fantastic  tricks 
upon  me. 

The  captain  had  been  a  gentle- 
man*s  gentleman,  and  his  lady  of  no 
higher  rank.  The  society  which  this 
worthy  pair  kept  was  at  a  sort  of  or- 
dinary which  they  held,  and  at  which 
their  friends  were  always  welcome 
on  payment  of  a  certain  moderate 
sum  for  their  dinner.  After  dinner, 
you  may  be  sure  that  cards  were  not 
wanting,  and  that  the  company  who 
played  idid  not  play  for  love  merely. 
To  these  parties  persons  of  all  sorts 
would  come  ?  young  bloods  from  the 
regiments  garrisoned  in  Dublin; 
young  ofiiciais  from  the  Castle ;  horse- 
riding,  wine  -  tippling,  watchman- 
beating  men  of  fashion  about  town, 
such  as  existed  in  Dublin  in  that  day 
more  than  in  any  other  city  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  in  Europe. 
I  never  knew  young  fellows  make 
such  a  show,  and  upon  such  small 
means.  I  never  knew  young  gentle- 
men with  what  I  may  call  such  a  ge- 
nius for  idleness;  and  whereas  an 
Englishman,  with  fifty  guineas  a- 
year,  is  not  able  to  do  much  more 
than  to  starve,  and  toil  like  a  slave  in 
a  profession,  a  young  Irish  buck,  with 
the  same  sum,  Mrill  keep  his  horses, 
and  drink  his  bottle,  ana  live  as  lazy 
as  a  lord.  Here  was  a  doctor,  who 
never  had  a  patient,  cheek  by  jowl 
with  an  attorney,  who  never  had  a 
client;  neither  had  a  guinea — each 
had  a  good  horse  to  ride  in  the  park, 
and  the  best  of  clothes  to  their  backs. 
A  sportmg  clergyman  without  a  liv- 


ing :  several  young  wine-merchants, 
who  consumed  much  more  liquor 
than  they  had  or  sold ;  and  men  of 
similar  character,  formed  the  society 
at  the  house  into  which,  by  ill-luck, 
I  was  thrown.  What  could  happen 
to  a  man  but  misfortune  from  asso- 
ciating with  such  company  ?  (I  have 
not  mentioned  the  ladies  of  the  soci- 
ety, who  were,  perhaps,  no  better 
than  the  males)  and  in  a  very,  very 
short  time  I  became  their  prey. 

As  for  my  poor  twenty  guineas,  in 
three  days  I  saw,  with  terror,  that  they 
had  dwindled  down  to  eight ;  theatres 
and  taverns  having  already  made 
such  cruel  inroads  in  my  purse.  At 
play  I  had  lost,  it  is  true,  a  couple  of 
pieces,  but  seeing  that  every  one 
round  about  me  played  upon  honour 
and  gave  their  bills,  I,  of  course,  pre- 
ferred that  medium  to  the  payment 
of  ready  money,  and  when  I  lost  paid 
on  account. 

With  the  tailors,  saddlers,  and 
others,  I  employed  simOar  means; 
and  in  so  far  1^.  Fitzsimons*  repre- 
sentation did  me  good,  for  the  trades- 
men took  him  at  his  word  reffardimr 
my  fortune  (I  have  since  Teamed 
that  the  rascal  pigeoned  several  other 
youog  men  of  property),  and  for  a 
little  time  supplied  me  with  any 
goods  I  might  be  pleased  to  order. 
At  length,  my  cash  running  low,  I 
was  compelled  to  pawn  some  of  the 
suits  witn  which  tne  tailor  had  pro- 
vided me ;  for  I  did  not  like  to  part 
with  my  mare,  on  which  I  daily  rode 
in  the  park,  and  which  I  loved  as  the 
gift  of  my  respected  uncle.  I  raised 
some  little  money,  too,  on  a  few 
trinkets  which  I  liad  purchased  of  a 
jeweller  who  pressed  his  credit  upon 
me,  and  thus  was  enabled  to  keep  up 
appearances  for  yet  a  little  time. 

I  asked  at  the  post-office  repeatedly 
for  letters  for  Mr.  Kedmond,  but 
none  such  had  arrived ;  and,  indeed, 
I  always  felt  rather  relieved  when 
the  answer  of  "No,"  was  nven  to 
me ;  for  I  was  not  very  anxious  that 
my  mother  should  know  my  pro- 
ceedings in  the  extravagant  life  wnich 
I  was  leading  at  Dublin.  It  could 
not  last  very  long,  however ;  for  when 
my  cash  was  quite  exhausted,  and  I 
paid  a  second  visit  to  the  tailcr,  re- 
questing him  to  make  me  more 
clothes,  the  fellow  hummed  and  ha*d, 
and  had  the  impudence  to  ask  pay- 
ment for  those  already  suj^Ued ;  on 
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wliich,  teHing  him  I  should  with- 
draw my  custom  from  him,  I  ah- 
mptlj  left  him.  The  goldsmith,  too 
(a  rascal  Jew),  declined  to  let  me 
take  a  gold  chain  to  which  I  had  a 
&11C7,  and  I  felt  now,  for  the  first 
time,  in  some  perplexity.  To  add  to 
it,  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  who 
fiiequented  Mr.  Fitzsimons'  hoard- 
ing-house had  received  from  me,  in 
the  way  of  play,  an  I  O  U  for  eight- 
een pounds  (which  I  lost  to  him  at 
picquet),  and  which,  owing  Mr.  Cur- 
Lyn,  the  livery-stahle  keeper,  a  bill, 
he  passed  it  into  that  person's  hands. 
Fancy  my  rage  and  astonishment, 
then,  on  going  for  my  mare,  to  find 
that  he  positively  remsed  to  let  me 
hare  her  out  of  the  stable,  except 
nnder  payment  of  my  promissory 
note !  It  was  in  vain  that  I  offered 
him  his  choice  of  four  notes  that  I 
had  in  my  pocket — one  of  Fitzaimons* 
for  20^  one  of  Counsellor  Mulli- 
gan's, and  so  forth, — the  dealer,  who 
was  a  Yorkshireman,  shook  his  head, 
and  laughed  at  every  one  of  them  ; 
and  said,  *^  I  tell  you  what,  Master 
Redmond,  you  appear  a  young  fel- 
low of  birth  and  fortune,  and  let  me 
whisper  in  your  ear  that  you  have 
fiillen  into  very  bad  hands — it*s  a  re- 
gular gang  of  swindlers ;  and  a  gen- 
tleman of  your  rank  and  quality 
should  never  be  seen  in  such  com- 
pany. Go  home,  ^k  up  your  va- 
use,  pay  the  little  trifle  to  me,  mount 
your  mare,  and  ride  back  again  to 
your  parents,  —  it's  the  very  best 
thing  you  can  do." 

In  a  pretty  nest  of  villains,  indeed, 
was  I  plunged  I  It  seemed  as  if  all 
my  misfortunes  were  to  break  on  me 
at  once ;  for,  on  going  home  and  as- 
cending to  my  b^-room  in  a  discon- 
solate way,  I  found  the  captain  and 
his  lady  there  before  me,  my  valise 
open,  my  wardrobe  lying  on  the 
ground,  and  my  keys  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  odious  Fitzsimons. 
"  Whom  have  I  been  harbouring  in 
my  house?'*  roared  he,  as  I  entered 
the  apartment.  "  Who  are  you,  sir- 
rah ? 

"  Sirrah  !  Sir,  said  I,  lam  as  good 
a  gentleman  as  any  in  Ireland.*' 

"  You're  an  impostor,  young  man, 
a  schemer,  a  deceiver!**  shouted  the 
captain. 

^Bepeat  the  words  again,  and  I 
run  you  through  the  body,**  replied  I. 

**  Tut,  tutl  I  can  play  at  fencing 


as  well  as  you,  Mr.  Rbdm okb  Babbt. 
Ah  I  you  chanse  colour,  do  you, — 
your  secret  is  known,  is  it?  You 
come  hke  a  viper  into  the  bosom  of 
innocent  families;  vou  represent 
yourself  as  the  heir  of  my  friends  the 
Redmonds  of  Castle  Redmond ;  I  in- 
throjuice  you  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
thry  of  this  methropolis  (the  captain's 
brogue  was  large,  and  his  words,  by 
preference,  long) ;  I  take  you  to  my 
tradesmen,  who  giveyou  credit,  and 
what  do  I  find?  That  you  have 
pawned  the  goods  which  you  took 
up  at  their  houses.*' 

**  I  have  given  them  my  accept- 
ances, sir,"  said  I,  with  a  dignified 
air. 

"  Under  what  name,  unhappy  boy 
— under  what  name?"  screamed 
Mrs.  Fitzsimons  —  and  then,  in- 
deed, I  remembered  that  I  had 
signed  the  documents  Barry  Red- 
mond instead  of  Redmond  Bairy ; 
but  what  else  could  I  do  ?  Had  not 
my  mother  desired  me  to  take  no 
other  designation  ?  After  uttering  a 
furious  tirade  against  me,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  wtal  discovery  of  my 
real  name  on  my  linen— of  his  mis- 
placed confidence  and  affection,  and 
the  shame  with  which  he  should  be 
obliged  to  meet  his  fashionable 
friends,  and  confess  that  he  had  har- 
boured a  swindler,  he  gathered  up 
the  linen  clothes,  silver  toilette  ar- 
ticles, and  the  rest  of  my  gear,  say- 
ing, that  he  should  step  out  that 
moment  for  an  officer,  and  give  me 
up  to  the  just  revenge  of  the  law. 

During  the  first  part  of  his  speech, 
the  thought  of  the  imprudence  of 
which  I  had  been  guilty,  and  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  I  was  plunged,  nad 
so  puzzled  and  coufounded  me,  ti^at 
I  had  not  uttered  a  word  in  reply  to 
the  fellow's  abuse,  but  had  stood 
quite  dumb  before  him.  The  sense 
of  danger,  however,  at  once  roused 
me  to  action.  "  Hark  ye,  Mr.  Fitz- 
simons," said  I;  "I will  tell  you  why 
I  was  obliged  to  alter  my  name, 
which  is  Barry,  and  the  best  name 
in  Ireland.  I  changed  it,  sir,  be- 
cause, on  the  day  before  I  came  to 
Dublin,  I  killed  a  man  in  deadly 
combat — an  Englishman,  sir,  and  a 
captain  in  his  Majesty's  service ;  and 
if  you  offer  to  let  or  hinder  me  in 
the  slightest  way,  the  same  arm 
which  destroyed  him  is  ready  to 
punish  you;   and,  by  heaven,  sir, 
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you  or  I  don*t  leave  this  room 
alive!" 

So  saying,  I  drew  my  sword  like 
lightning,  and  giving  a  '^ha,  ha!*" 
and  a  stamp  wim  my  foot,  lounged 
it  within  an  inch  of  Fitzsimons*  h^rt, 
who  started  back  and  turned  deadly 
pale,  while  his  wife,  with  a  scream, 
nunff  herself  between  tis. 

"Dearest  Redmond,'  he  cried,  "be 
pacified.  Fitzsimons,  v  uu  don*t  want 
the  poorchild*s  blood.  l«ethim  escape 
— ^in  Heaven*s  name  let  him  go.'* 

"  He  may  go  hang  for  me,*'  said 
Fitzsimons,  sulkily ;  "  and  he'd  bet- 
ter be  off  quickly,  too,  for  the  jewel- 
ler and  the  tailor  have  called  once, 
and  will  be  here  again  before  long. 
It  was  Moses  the  pawnbroker  that 
peached ;  I  had  the  news  from  him 
rnvself."  By  which  I  conclude  that 
ALr.  Fitzsimons  had  been  with  the 
new-lacM^  frock-coat  which  he  pro- 
cured from  the  merchant-tailor  on 
the  day  when  the  latter  first  gave 
me  credit. 

What  was  the  end  of  our  conver- 
sation ?  Where  was  now  a  home  for 
the  descendant  of  the  Barry's?  Home 
was  lAiut  to  me  by  my  misfortune  in 
the  duel.  I  was  expelled  from  Dub- 
lin by  a  persecution  occasioned,  I 
must  confess,  by  my  own  impru- 
dence. I  had  no  time  to  wait  and 
choose.  No  place  of  refuge  to  fly  to. 
Fitzsimons,  after  his  abuse  of  me, 
left  the  room  yowling,  but  not  hos- 
tile ;  his  wife  msisted  that  we  should 
shake  hands,  and  he  promised  not 
to  molest  me.  Indeed,  I  owed  the 
fbUow  nothing ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  his  acceptance  actually  in 
my  pocket  for  money  lost  at  play. 


As  for  my  friend,  Mrs.  FitzsiinozH, 
she  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  fairly 
burst  out  crying.  She  had  her  fiiults, 
but  her  heart  was  kind ;  and  though 
she  possessed  but  throe  shillings  in 
the  world,  and  four-pence  in  copp^-, 
the  poor  soul  made  me  take  it  before 
I  left  her — to  go — ^whither?  My 
mind  ¥ras  made  up,  there  was  &  score 
of  recruiting  parties  in  the  town 
beating  up  lor  men  to  join  our  gal- 
lant armies  in  America  aind  Germany ; 
I  knew  where  to  find  one  of  these, 
having  stood  by  the  serjeant  at  a 
review  in  the  Phoenix  Park,  where 
he  pointed  out  to  me  characters  on 
the  field,  for  which  I  treated  him  to 
drink.  '^ 

I  gave  one  of  my  shillings  to  Sul- 
livan, the  butler  of  the  Fitnimonses, 
and,  running  into  the  street,  hastened 
to  the  little  ale-house  at  which  my 
acquaintance  was  quartered,  and  be- 
fore ten  minutes  had  accepted  his 
Mi^esty's  shilling.  I  told  him  frankly 
that  I  ¥ras  a  young  eentleman  in  dif- 
ficulties; that  I  had  killed  an  officer 
in  a  duel,  and  was  anxious  to  get  oat 
of  the  country.  But  I  need  not  have 
troubled  myself  with  any  explana- 
tions. King  George  was  too  much  in 
want  of  men  then  to  heed  from 
whence  they  came,  and  a  fidlow  of 
my  inches,  the  Serjeant  said,  was  al- 
ways welcome.  Indeed,  I  could  not, 
he  said,  have  chosen  my  time  better. 
A  transport  was  lying  at  Ehmleary, 
waiting  for  a  win^  aim  on  board  that 
ship,  to  which  I  marched  that  night, 
I  made  some  surprising  discoveries, 
which  shall  be  told  in  tne  next  diap- 
ter. 
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Thsbb  was  a  certain  sad  and  so- 
looQ  pfopriety  in  commencing  our 
remans  upon  the  decline  and  lall  of 
magnificent  dtiea,  in  the  shadows  of 
the  departing  and  the  twilight  of  the 
oooiiii^  year,  as  we  contemplated  the 
majestie  dissolution  of  another  period 
of  time,  and  beheld  the  august  fune- 
ral dowly  descending  into  the  awful 
mystery  of  the  past — the  memory, 
almost  by  a  natural  transition,  re- 
yerted  to  the  scenes  of  distant  ages 
and  the  habitations  of  mighty  men  of 
old— «nd  we  seemed  to  hear  from  the 
desolation  of  Babylon,  and  the  rocky 
solitude  of  Tyre,  the  echo  of  that 
thrilling  admonition  of  the  Apostle, 
that  the  fashion  of  IhU  world  passeth 
away.  Of  the  four  monarchies  which 
(nee  illuminated  the  world  with  their 
somptuous  commerce  and  dazzling 
adiieTements — the  Babylonian,  the 
Persian,  the  Grecian,  the  Boman— 
scarcely  the  faintest  ray  of  beauty 
remains.  Their  suns  of  glory  succes- 
sirely  rolled  down  the  <&rk  valley  of 
years,  leaving  only  a  melancholy  light 
to  g^  the  calm  streams  of  philoso- 
phic meditation.  One  of  our  old 
writers  compared  them  to  four  beds 
^  flowers,  in  the  same  garden ;  one 
gathered  at  six-— one  at  seven — one 
at  eight— one  at  nine — all  in  the  same 
morning.  It  is  impossible  to  survey 
such  a  per^ual  elevation  and  over- 
throw of  mighty  kingdoms,  with  their 
costly  apparatus  of  dvil  polity,  and 
tibeir  rich  lights  of  civilisation,  and 
their  precious  embellishments  of  lite- 
rature and  art,  without  a  sigh ;  nor 
can  we  forget  to  think  that  if  this 
mosteloquent  missionary  and  preacher 
cf  the  Gentiles  could  now  revisit  the 
renons  through  which  he  travelled 
in  nis  holy  lalKnir  of  evangelising  the 
world,  if  he  could  once  more  assume 
that  weak  bodily  presence,  whose 
ashes  the  storms  and  suns  of  eighteen 
centuries  have  scattered  and  burned ; 
and  if,  with  his  natural  eyes,  he  could 
again  look  abroad  over  the  scenes  of 
his  glorious  eloquence  and  his  pasto- 
ral affection;  iihe  could  revisit  that 
Corintii,  where  he  laboured  with  his 
own  hands,  abiding  with  that  Jew 
who  had  lately  come  from  Italy, 
hecmue  by  their  occtqtaUon  they  were 
taU'inakers ;  or  Ljrstra,  where  the 
adoring   inhabitants  brought   oxen 


and  garlands  to  the  gates  in  his  ho- 
nour ;  or  Fhilippi,  where  that  Lydia, 
a  seller  of  purple,  attended  to  the  Oings 
which  voere  spoken  ofPaxd;  or  Thes- 
salonica,  where  the  infuriate  popu- 
lace assaulted  the  house  of  Jason ;  or 
Ephesus,  where  God  wrought  special 
miracles  by  his  hand;  or  Galada, 
where  the  Cross  had  thrown  so  broad 
and  deep  a  shadow, — if  the  Apostle 
could  now  revisit  these  conseciated 
places,  ho\f  would  he  look  in  vain  for 
the  streets  in  which  he  preached,  and 
the  houses  in  which  he  abode,  and  the 
prisons  in  which  he  suffered  I  Where 
are  the  gorgeous  opulence  of  Corinth 
and  the  beautiful  grace  of  Antioch  ? 
A  few  hovels  would  moulder  upon 
his  eye  where  once  towered  the  re- 
q>lendent  temple ;  and,  as  he  gazed 
upon  these  scenes  of  anguish  aim  mi- 
sery, we  can  believe  that  he  would 
take  up  the  lamentation  of  the  Pro- 
phet, and  say,  that  thorns  and  briars 
nad  come  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy 
in  the  joyous  dtv,  for  he  could  not 
but  perceive,  as  he  wandered  along 
the  silent  pathways,  that  the  new 
wine  moumethf  the  voice  languisheth^ 
all  the  merry-hearted  do  8ifi;h,  that 
the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the  noise 
of  them  that  rejoice  endeth^  the  joy  of 
the  harp  ceaseth. 

And  yet  such  a  spectacle  would  be 
perfectly  accordant  with  that  view  of 
the  revolutions  of  human  power  which 
was  present  to  the  eye  of  St.  Paul, 
when  he  said  that  the  fashion  of  this 
wf/rld  posset/-  vway,  lie  regarded  the 
world  as  a  t.i  vatre  for  the  display  of 
terrible  and  startling  exploits  in  the 
wrestling  and  overthrow  of  kings  and 
champions  in  the  terrific  embrace  of 
that  conqueror  Timb.  That  admoni- 
tion and  warning  were  addressed  to 
the  converted  inhabitants  of  Corinth, 
a  people  peculiarly  familiar  with  dra- 
matic representation ;  and  we  can  see 
the  inspired  orator  taking  them  by 
the  hand,  and  saying,  "  Look  at  vour 
own  theatre  in  this  your  magnificent 
city  of  Corinth ;  mark  how  your 
scenes  are  perpetually  shifting — the 
actors  in  those  plays  of  which  you 
are  so  fond  do  not  act  their  own  pro- 
per and  personal  concerns;  they  as- 
sume the  characters  of  other  men, 
and  so,  when  they  weep  in  some  so- 
lemn tragedy,  it  is  as  though  they 
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wept  not — there  is  no  reality  of  sor- 
row in  their  complaints ;  if  they  rejoice 
in  some  brighter  scene  of  mirth,  it  is 
as  though  they  reioiced  not ;  it  is  only 
a  fictitious  semblance  of  joy  which 
they  exhibit  to  the  spectator.  If  they 
seem  to  contract  marriages,  or  to  per- 
sonate the  opulent  merchant,  or  the 
powerful  nobleman,  it  is  only  an  as- 
sumption— a  delusion.  When  the 
drama  is  ended,  the  curtain  falls  upon 
all  their  splendour,  and  wealth,  and 
influence.  The  rich  merchant,  de- 
spoiled of  his  treasures  of  a  far- 
gathered  commerce,  retifts  in  his 
rags ;  and  the  l^ing*  forsaken  by  his 
brilliant  retinue  of  courtiers,  lays  his 
head  upon  a  pallet  of  straw.  Now 
these  things  are  an  allegory  —  the 
theatre  of  Corinth  is  an  emblem  of 
the  theatre  of  the  world.  Its  repre- 
sentations are  perpetuaUy  changmg; 
one  scene,  one  actor,  succeeds  an- 
other. Nothing  endures ;  nothing 
abides.  The  sweetest  bonds  of  affec- 
tion are  broken;  riches  make  to  them- 
selyes  wings  ;  power  and  influence 
yanish  more  quickly  than  they  came ; 
and  thus  it  may  be  truly  affirmed  of 
men  as  of  kingdoms,  of  families  as  of 
cities,  that  the  fashion  of  this  world 
passeth  away.  But,  of  all  th^  yarie- 
ties,  there  is  one  efficient  and  impelling 
cause.  The  aspect  of  human  affairs 
is  constantly  changing,  and  new  scenes 
are  eyer  opening  to  our  gaze  in  this 
illimiinatea  theatre  of  life ;  but  that 
aspect  only  changes,  and  those  new 
scenes  only  arise,  according  to  the  will 
of  the  Diyine  Goyemor,  executing 
different  purposes  at  different  periods 
of  time.  The  infinite  multitude  of 
incidents  and  eyents,  which  compose 
and  diyersify  the  records  of  human 
existence,  are  all  exhibited  in  harmo- 
nious connexion;  and  the  state  of 
man,  whether  scattering  the  dust  oyer 
the  wilderness  in  his  sayage  career, 
or  building  up  the  lofty  yisions  of 
philosophy  and  poetry  amid  the  tu- 
mult and  wealth  of  cities,  assumes 
fresh  appearances  from  centuiy  to 
century,  as  the  seyeral  parts  of  the 
diyine  scheme  are  being  worked  off 
in  regular  succession. 

And  thus  the  world  will  continue 
to  reyolye  in  this  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  into  which  it  has  been 
launched,  continually  changing  its 
relation,  both  to  persons  and  things ; 
thus  vrill  the  scenes  of  history  be 
perpetually  shifting  upon  this  gigan- 


tic stage  of  human  probation,  until 
the  gieat  catastrophe  shall  come  in 
sight,  and  the  intricate  machinery 
shall  be  broken,  and  the  Aiding^ 
scenery  shidl  be  cast  aside,  and  the 
costume  shall  be  rolled  up,  and  the 
gorgeous  theatre  itself  shall  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  in  the  terrible  end 
and  consummation  of  all  things.  Then 
the  whole  plan  of  Providence,  with 
regard  to  this  lower  system  of  the 
uniyerse,  shall  come  out  from  the 
shadow  of  uncertain  knowledge  and 
perception  in  all  its  fulness  of  lustre, 
and  all  its  symmetry  of  grandeur  ;— 
every  separate  feature  shall  be  seen  in 
its  own  particular  relationship  and  fit- 
ness to  the  government  of  the  uni- 
versal Ring.  All  difficulties  of  our 
feeble  comprehension  shall  be  cleared 
up  and  dispersed ;  a  wonderful  unity 
and  design  shall  be  traced  in  all 
these  many-coloured  episodes  of  hu- 
man history,  thus  collecting  and 
winding  up  at  the  close  into  the 
single  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Creator,  displayed  in  the  general 
blessing  and  welfare  of  Him  and  Ids 
creation. 

In  our  former  remarks,  we  alluded 
to  the  existence  of  Rome  in  our  day 
among  the  gn-eat  cities  of  the  world ; 
and  we  think  that  the  source  of  her 
vitality  may,  in  some  degree,  be 
traced  to  the  presence,  under  a 
modified  and  altered  aspect,  of  those 
principles  which  before  raised  her  to 
so  dazzling  an  eminence  in  ancient 
history.  And  those  principles  we 
consider  to  be  these : — 

1.  The  principle  of  developement; 
2.  The  prmciple  of  identity ;  8.  The 
principle  of  proselytism.  We  shall 
speak  with  brevity  of  each  in  their 
order.  First,  of  the  princqile  qfde^ 
vehpement;  and  this  principle  will  be 
easily  explained  to  those  who  have 
not  already  heard  of  its  existence. 
The  question  between  the  Churches 
of  England  and  Home  regarding  a 
rule  of  faith  is  a  question  of  fact^ 
viz.  whether  the  peculiar  doctrines 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  intro- 
duced into  her  creed  cUd,  or  did  1104 
form  a  part  of  the  nde  o/faUky  or 
apostolic  tradition  0/ the  early  Church. 
This  rule  of  faith  and  this  anostolic 
tradition  have  been  sought  by  learned 
and  unprejudiced  men,  and  have  not 
been  found.  To  evade  the  inference 
unavoidably  to  be  drawn  from  this 
circumstance,  the  modem  advocates 
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of  the  Bomish  Church  have  inrented 
a  theoiTf  which  they  call  the  theory 
ofdeoeumementywhica  theory  proceeds 
upon  the  assumption,  tliat  divine 
institutions  exut  only  in  germ  in  Holy 
iScnDhcre,  and  are  left  there  to  be 
devdoped  and  ripened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  necessities  of 
tbe  age,  and  the  influence  of  the 
popular  atmosphere,  just  as  the  va- 
lidated leaves  and  odour  of  the 
flower  lie  buried  in  the  seed  until 
called  forth  by  the  genial  influences 
of  the  sun  and  rain.  The  effects  of 
the  admission  of  this  doctrine  would 
be  as  immediate  as  they  would  be 
disistrous;  new  developements  of 
articles  of  faith  would  be  continually 
startling  the  world ;  and  there  would 
inevitably  cease  to  be  any  sanctity 
or  any  truth  in  the  apostolic  decla- 
ration of  a  faith  once  delivered  to 
the  saints,  fiut  the  fact  which  we 
especially  wish  to  impress  upon  our 
raders  IS,  the  resemblance  of  this 
principle  of  developement,  thus  ap- 
plied by  modem  Rome  to  the  growth 
and  dinusion  of  her  religion,  and  the 
principle  applied  by  ancient  Rome 
to  the  growth  and  diffusion  of  her 
polity;  we  ask  them  to  recognise 
the  outline  of  the  vicar -apostolic  in 
the  arr^ant  dignity  of  the  pro-con- 
sul. We  believe,  that  it  was  a  great 
achievement  of  the  master-policy  of 
Imperial  Rome  to  accommodate  her 
laws,  and  customs,  and  modes  of 
thoughts,  to  the  temperament  of  the 
nations  whom  she  brought,  whether 
by  conquest  or  by  alliance,  within 
the  circle  of  her  central  influence. 
Wherever  she  planted  her  standard, 
she  planted  also  her  tyranny ;  but, 
as  she  suffered  her  standard  to  open, 
fold  afler  fold,  until  it  flashed  to  the 
sun,  in  all  its  fiilness  of  splendour, 
so  she  permitted  the  seed  of  her  ty- 
ranny to  expand  and  develope  itself 
slowly  in  the  new  and  uncongenial 
soil  of  forei^  habits  and  preju- 
dices, until  it  sprang  up  into  the 
stately  growth  of  a  protecting,  yet 
an  overSiadowing  despotism.     She 

Svemed  her  tributaries,  while  she 
ttefed  them  with  the  belief  that 
they  governed  themselves.  The  his- 
toiy  of  the  Roman  domination  in 
Jerusalem,  in  the  dawn  of  the  Chris- 
tian reliffion,  furnishes  an  illustration 
of  our  tneory.  The  pleasing  aspect 
of  a  domestic  legislature  deluded  the 
Jewidi  people  into  the  dream  of  na- 


tional independence,  while,  in  reality, 
the  wing  of  the  Roman  ea^le  dark- 
ened the  land.  The  pnnciple  of 
political  developement  has  become  the 
principle  of  spiritual  developement. 

II.  The  principle  of  identitu.  And 
this  designation  explains  itself;  iden- 
Utu  means  sameness;  and,  therefore, 
when  we  speak  of  the  principle  of 
identity  in  reference  to  the  Cnurch 
of  Ronie,  we  mean  to  assert  that  she 
maintains  all  the  opinions  which  she 
ever  proclaimed,  and  is  animated  by 
the  same  temper  which  ever  distin- 
guished her  in  the  darker  scenes  of 
her  supremacy  and  pride.  And,  to 
establish  our  assertion,  we  need  only 
request  the  reader  to  compare  the 

E resent  with  the  past — to  read  the 
istory  of  the  dead  by  the  history 
of  the  livuig.  Over  Europe,  the 
papal  arm  is  even  now  casting  a 
gigantic  and  restless  shadow — a  sna- 
dow  that  lowers  before  the  eye  whi- 
thersoever it  turns.  If  we  look  at 
home,  we  find  Romanism  every 
where  putting  forth  indications  of  a 
restless  activity.  She  cannot,  indeed, 
re-establish  here  the  machinery  of 
the  Inquisition.  Indeed,  not  in  Eng- 
land only,  but  on  the  Ck>ntinent  of 
Europe  in  like  manner,  the  spirit  of 
the  age  is  opposed  to  all  direct  jferse- 
cution  on  account  of  men*s  reugious 
opinions.  But  persecution  may  work 
out  its  ends  as  effectually  when  ap- 
plied without  violence  as  with  it; 
and  of  indirect  persecution,  we  see  in 
other  lands  manifest  tokens.  Why 
are  the  Jews  branded  and  exposed  to 
the  contempt  of  their  fellow-citizens 
in  every  corner  of  the  Papal  states  ? 
Why  are  the  Waldenses,  the  faithful 
descendants  of  those  faithful  men, 
who,  long  ere  the  advent  of  Luther, 
worshipped  God  amongthe  mountains 
that  divide  Italy  from  France  as  their 
fathers  had  done  before  them,  threat- 
ened with  the  resumption  of  privi- 
leges secured  to  them  by  treaty,  and 
of  which  treaty,  moreover,  tins  one 
nation  of  England  is  the  guarantee  ? 
What  was  it  that  compelled  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  one  of  the 
fairest  valleys  of  the  Tyrol  to  seek 
refuge  not  long  ago  within  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  King  of  Prussia  ? 
Are  these  movements  neither  insig- 
nificant nor  harmless  ?  Surely  they 
are  not.  They  proclaim  before  God 
and  man  that  Rome  in  her  spirit  is 
what  she  ever  was ;  and  that  if  she 
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have  laid  aside  the  use  of  rack,  and 
scourge,  and  dungeon,  her  seal  to 
extend  the  limits  of  her  spiritual 
empire  by  all  pinicticable  means  has 
not  abated.  We  have  still  in  the 
modem  Rome,  the  feature  and  the 
expression  of  her  mother  of  ancient 
days.  The  Borne  of  the  empe- 
rors still  lives  in  the  Borne  of  the 
popes  —  the  principle  of  identity  is 
there;  the  temporal  has  become  a 
spiritual  despotism ;  the  name  is 
altered,  but  the  motive  is  the  same. 
The  Pretorium  rises  once  more  in 
the  Vatican ;  and  the  victim  of  the 
amphitheatre  re-appears,  in  all  his 
a^ny,  in  the  captive  of  the  Inqui- 
sition. 

m.  The  principle  of  proselytim 
has  always  been  the  impelling  motive 
of  modem  Bome ;  it  nas  been  the 
heart,  upon  whose  action  all  the 
energy  of  her  mighty  frame  and 
constitution  depend.  The  history 
of  her  missions  is  the  history  of  her 
grandeur— the  history  of  her  renown. 
And  at  no  period  of  her  annals  has 
this  principle  been  developed  with 
equal  magnitude  and  splendour.  It 
matters  not  what  may  oe  the  perils 
of  the  climate,  or  the  difficidties  of 
access,  or  the  barbarism  of  the  in- 
habitants ;  wherever  the  wave  foams 
beneath  the  hissing  keel  of  our  Eng- 
lish merchantmen,  there  the  queen 
of  the  seven  hills  plants  her  foot- 
steps. She  struggles  with  us  in  Asia, 
she  dares  us  in^frica.  And  in  this 
principle  of  proselytism,  thus  friffht- 
fully  developed, we  mark  the  complete, 
the  reckless  abandonment  of  all  at- 
tempts to  ameliorate  the  condition,  or 
enlighten  the  ignorance  of  her  own 
people  at  home.  The  squalid  misery 
of  the  inhabitants  is  the  mile-stone 
that  warns  the  traveller  of  his  en- 
trance into  the  territory  of  the  pope. 
The  passion  of  Bomanism  is  the  pas- 
sion of  proselytism — a  passion  in- 
dulged, with  all  the  hardihood  of 
desperation,  heedless  of  the  means, 
looking  only  to  the  end.  And  this 
principle  of  conversion  is  only  a 
revival  of  the  principle  of  conquest; 
still  the  Bome  of  the  consuls  and 
the  emperors  lives  again  in  the  Bome 
of  the  cardinals  and  the  popes ;  a  spi- 
ritual has  replaced  a  temporal  sub- 
jugation ;  the  colony  has  been  con- 
tracted into  a  mission;  and  the 
spear  and  the  sword  of  the  legion 
nave  gained  a  new  intensity  of  de- 


straction  in  the  sophism  and    the 
poison  of  the  Jesuit.      And,  -witk 
such   a  principle  of  derdopement, 
such  a  principle   of  identity,    and 
such  a  principle  of  proselytism,  ^who 
can  wonder  that  Rome  should  yet 
remain  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  ?  For  ourselves,  we  look  upon 
her  preservation  as  a  standing  mirrcley 
wrought  by  Grod  himself,  and    in- 
tended to  promote  his  own  omnipo- 
tent  schemes  of  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence.   In  a  certain  sense,  the  moon 
of  time  has  stood  still  upon  the  dty 
of  the  emperors,  but  it  has  stood 
still  by  the  divine  command,  and  it 
has  stood  still,  to  read  a  solemn  and 
a  thrilling  lesson  to  mankind.     The 
existence  of  Bome  teaches  two  things ; 
<me  is,  that  the  presence  of  some  vital 
motive,  some  animating  principle  of 
activity,  is  necessary  to  Keep  the  cur- 
rent of  the  popular  blood  in  drcn- 
lation,  and  so  to  preserve  the  great 
body  and  frame  of  society  fixmi  de- 
crepitude and  decay;  ihe  other  is, 
that  the  influence  of  some  religious 
principle,  whether  true  or  false,  is 
required  to  strengthen  and  to  uphold 
the  efforts  of  nations  and  dtiea,  not 
less  than  of  families  and  of  men. 
We  say  a  religious  principle,  whether 
it  be  tme,  or  whether  it  be  false; 
because  its  trath  or  its   fidsehood 
affects   not   its   national  reception. 
When  pagan  Bome  ceased  to  be  a 
worshipper,  she  ceased  to  be  a  con- 
queror ;  her  temples  of  superstition 
and  victory  were  closed  together ;  tiie 
popular  mind,  having  lost  its  stimu- 
lant, became  languid  and  unstrung; 
and  there  was  no  bri^t  and  enno- 
bling moral  principle  to  substitute 
the  r^i^on  of  the  conscience  for 
the  religion  of  the  imaginaticm.    We 
have  read,  with  interest,  some  remarks 
of  Archdeacon  Hare,  not  remotely 
connected  with  this  subject : — 

"  Whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times, 
so  long  as  a  nation  has  bsen  animated  by 
a  zealous  spirit  of  religion,  it  has  grown 
in  glory,  and  prosperitjr,  and  power.  Bat, 
when  Its  religious  spirit  has  begun  to 
decay,  its  glory,  and  prosperity,  and 
power,  have  begun  to  decay  also ;  nod 
the  departure  of  the  former  has  always 
been  the  death-blow  to  the  Utter.  In- 
stances,  it  it  true,  may  be  cited  of  very 
small  states  which  have  been  overpowered 
and  bereft  of  their  independence,  in  the 
rery  prime  of  their  moral  existence,  by 
the  overwhelming  pressure  of  some  ex- 
ternal foe.    These,  howerer,  can  hardly 
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be  TBgtrded  even  ts  exceptions  to  the 
general  htw,  that  the  glory  and  prosperity 
of  a  people  depend  upon  its  moral  energy, 
any  more  tbao  the  death  of  the  martyrs, 
er  that  of  aovne  good  men  who  may  have 
been  swept  aw&y  by  some  great  physical 
calamity,  militates  against  the  universal 
troth,  that  God  has  nerer  forsaken  the 
righteous.     God  did  not,  indeed,  think 
fit  to  work  a  miracle  in  order  to  save 
ibeirliTes.  But  the  superhuman  fortitude 
which  the  martyrs  hare  displayed,  in  the 
midst  of  their  torments,  has  proved  that 
God  did  not  forsake  them  in  the  hour  of 
their  dbtress ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  with   them   most  when   they  most 
sorely  needed  him,  enabling  them  to  hold 
out  in  the  good  fight  until  the  last,  and 
cooverting   the  flames  which  consumed 
them  into  a  halo  of  glory,  as  their  puri- 
fied spirit  disencumbered  itself  from  the 
body  which  had  been  weighing  it  down. 
There  it  has  been  with  states  also,  when 
they  have  faHen    before   might  in    de- 
fence of  right.    One  may  even  regard  it 
as  a  special  favour,  vouchsafed  to  them, 
to  have  been  cut  off  before  they  fell  into 
that  decrepitude  from  which  nothing  hu- 
man appears  to  be  exempt,  that  so  they 
might   bold  out  the  rare  example  of  a 
people  whose  last  hour  has  been  the  hour 
of  its  greatest  glory.    Their  spirit,  too, 
has  been  triumphant.    Though  they  fell 
in  the  cause  of  right,  it  is  through  such 
examples  that  right  acquires  its  sacred 
influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  and 
triumphs  in   the  end  over  might    So 
that  these  exceptions  do  not  prove  that 
the  prosperity  and  power  of  a  people, 
much  less   that  its  glory,   which  is  its 
truest  prosperity  and  its  highest  power, 
is  independent  of  its  religious  character. 
Often,  on  the  other  hand,  have  nations, 
comparatively     weak,    been      enahled, 
through  their  moral  and  religious  energy, 
to  repel  foes  who,  according  to  all  human 
calculations,  would  infallibly  have  crushed 
them.    Thus,  even  against  the  death  that 
cones  from  without,  religion  will  uphold 
a  state ;  while  against  that  more  fearful 
death  which  springs  from   within,  and 
which  creeps  through  all  its  members, 
poisoning  and  benumbing  the  very  heart 
and  soul,  it  is  the  sure  and  only  preserva- 
rive.     No  religious  people  has  ever  fallen 
by  any  inward  decay ;    no    thoroughly 
irreliffious  people  has  ever  been  able  to 
stand.-    ^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the 
panf^ric  which  a  modem  writer, 
Dr.  Yaughan,  has  pronounced  upon 
those  vast  combinations  of  passion 
and  prejudice,  and  information  and 
ignorance,  and  poverty  and  pride. 


which  are  expressed  under  the  gene* 
ral  appellation  of  great  cities,  with 
much  of  cleverness  in  his  argument, 
there  is  a  very  large  portion  of  false 
reasoning  and  unsound  conclusion; 
and  we  think  it  scarcely  possible  to 
compose  a  chapter,  more  enriched 
with  errors,  than  the  pages  which 
the  author  has  bestowed  upongreat 
cities  in  relation  to  literature.  We  do 
not  ohject  to  his  definition  of  the 
whole  literature  of  antiauity  as  that 
of  an  aristocracy;  nor  snail  we  dis- 
sent fVom  the  comparison  which  he 
institutes  between  the  literature  of 
Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  and 
the  literature  of  Rome  in  the  age  of 
Au^^tus.  The  condition  of  the 
national  atmosphere  was  the  same. 
It  had  been  purified,  and  illuminated, 
and  warmed  by  successive  rays  of 
intellectual  sunshine,  gradually  con- 
verging into  central  and  governing 
lights  of  imagination,  and  eloauence, 
and  taste.  But  to  say  or  such 
a  literature,  that  it  is  addressed 
exclusively  to  men  of  education  and 
leisure,  is  neither  consistent  with 
probability  nor  with  truth.  It  was 
the  literature  itself  which  educated 
the  people.  A  Prussian  schoolmaster, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  his 
normal  agitation,  might  smile  upon 
the  multitude  that  pressed  each  otner 
out  of  the  unroofed  theatre  where 
Electra  was  seen  sitting  by  the  pillow 
of  Orestes.  Nor  can  we  jjeroeive  the 
critical  accuracv  of  afiirmin^,  of  such 
a  literature,  that  it  has  its  place 
"with  the  amusing  and  the  orna- 
mental, more  than  with  the  absorbing 
or  the  useful;**  that  it  is  fully  as 
much  an  "affair  of  style  and  man- 
ner, as  of  thought  and  substance  ;** 
or  "  that  literature  in  this  stage  be- 
comes a  species  of  art,  which  men 
study  for  its  own  sake ;  its  elaborate 
conformity  to  certain  received  rules, 
and  the  polish  given  to  all  its  details, 
being  its  ffreat  attraction.** 

Now  the  Latin  literature  of  the 
golden  age  consisted  of  poetry,  phi- 
losophy, and  eloquence.  Before  we 
could  decide  upon  the  class  to  which 
it  ought  to  be  assigned,  whether  the 
ornamental  or  the  useful,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  define  what  we  mean 
by  the  words.  We  know  many  pro- 
ductions of  the  intellect  which  are 
ornamental  without    being    useful; 
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and  it  is  possible  for  every  reader  to 
remember  a  still  greater  number  of 
works  whicb  may  fairly  be  styled 
useful,  without  preferring  any  claim 
to  be  considered  ornamental.  The  true 
criterion  of  all  utiUiy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  result ;  and  that  result  may  be 
very  tardUy  developed.    Harvevdied 
before  his  theory  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  was  accepted  even  by 
men  of  ability  and  science.     Now, 
considered  with    reference    to    this 
prospective,  this  ultimate  usefulness, 
we  believe  that  every  work  of  true 
genius  might  satisfy  the  scruples  of 
the  sternest  political  economist.  Great 
authors  are  the  most  efficient  l^isla- 
tors  of  great  cities,  and  a  sermon  of 
Barrow  will  last  longer  than  an  Act 
of  Parliament.    We  hesitate  not  to 
affirm,    that  all  works    which    are 
really  omamerUal  are,  at  the  same 
time,  intrinsically  useful.    The  epic 
poems  of  Milton  have  been  produc- 
tive of  more  positive  benefit  in  minds 
of  a  certain  class  than  the  gravest 
treatises  of  ethics.  The  holy  pictures 
of  Raphael    have  awakened  purer 
thoughts  of  devotion  than  have  been 
kindled  by  many  homilies.    The  dis- 
pleasure with  which  the  author,  to 
whom  we  refer,  regards  the  classical 
literature  of  the  aristocracy,  naturally 
disposes  him  to  turn  a  complacent 
eye  upon  that  literature  which,  as  it 
is  popular,  may  be  said  to  belong  to 
the  many.    "  The  people  have  now  a 
literature  in  common  with  the  peer- 
age."   And  this  improvement  in  the 
condition  of  the  masses  of  society 
Yaughan  ascribes  to  the  influence  of 
great  cities.    Now  the  fallacy  into 
which'  the  writer  falls,  and  which 
vitiates  his  entire  argument,  is  the 
very  obvious  one  of  substituting  the 
growth  and  progress  of  natioualedu- 
cation  for  the  growth  and  progress  of 
national  literature.  The  truth  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  his  proposition ;  and 
the  accurate  demonstration  resulting 
from  the  preceding  steps  would  be, 
not  that  literature  has  flourish^  in 
proportion  to  the    enlar^ment    of 
cities,  but  that,  in  proportion  to  the 
enlargement  of  cities,  literature  has 
always  declined.    Instead  of  a  mas- 
sive folio  of  Jeremy  Taylor  or  Cud- 
worth,  we  have  a  threepenny  union 
of  discourses  by  a  churchman  and  a 
dissenter.    The  wider  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  the  slighter  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  productions  of  genius.    It 


is  not  a  new  aphorism,  that  a  period 
of  newspapers  is  never  a  period  of 
high  mental  manifestation.  The  voice 
of  the  nightingale  would  not  be  heard 
if  it  sang  near  a  mill,  while  the  stream 
was  tumbling  and  boiling  over  the 
wheels. 

All  the  works,  which  confer  im- 
mortality upon  English  literature, 
were  written  before  the  age  of  great 
cities  had  commenced.  Compare  the 
London  of  Milton  with  theXondon 
of  the  nineteenth  century, — ^where 
would  he  now  look  for  his  garden- 
house  ?  Nor  is  Yaughan  alto^her 
insensible  to  the  evils  to  which  we 
refer.  He  admits  that,  in  a  great 
city,  there  must  ever  be  a  constant 
vibration  and  movement  in  the  mul- 
titude of  wheels  which  compose  the 
civil  machineiT,  which  he  confesses 
to  be  unfriendly  to  the  prosecution 
of  works  demanding  the  exercise 
of  alent,  continuous,  and  profound 
thought.  It  is  completely  false  to 
designate  our  own  age  the  age  of 
literature ;  it  ought  to  be  call^  the 
age  of  new  editions.  New  books  are 
old  books,  with  gilt  leaves  and  let- 
tered. And  it  must  ever  be  the 
effect  of  the  constitution  of  cities  to 
propitiate  the  ignorant  many  at  the 
cost  of  the  intelligent  few.  Pub- 
lishers consult  the  market,  and  come 
out  with  the  fashions  of  the  season, 
as  r^ularly  as  a  milliner  in  R^;ent 
Street. 

A  man,  who  should  entertain  the 
desperate  thought  of  creating  a  taste 
for  a  particular  quality  of  genius, 
would  be  considered  as  a  more  than 
usually  enthusiastic  candidate  for  the 
frowns  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Bowen. 
The  result  is  obvious  and  inevitable ; 
literature,  properly  so  called,  the  fruit 
of  patient  meditation  and  anxious 
research,  declines  into  languor  and 
debility ;  cleverness  mocks  genius ; 
and  farce  grins  under  the  inask  of 
comedy. 

And  we  believe  that  the  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  with  equal 
truth  to  the  progress  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Art  m  all  its  various  de- 
velopements.  A  great  city  is  not  less 
fatal  to  the  painter  and  tne  sculptor, 
than  it  is  to  the  philosopher  and  the 
poet.  The  bustle,  the  excitement, 
the  fever,  the  rivalry  of  politics,  the 
utilitarianism  of  commerce — each  and 
all  benumb  and  depress  the  enei^^es 
of  the  invention.    "  The  republican 
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traders  of  Holland,**  it  is  s^d,  *^  could 
boast  of  a  fine  school  of  art  in  the 
aerenteenth  century,  while  a  hun- 
dred jears  were  to  pass  hefore  Ei^- 
land,  with  all  the  supposed  advan- 
tages of  her  aristocratic  institutions, 
could  he  said  to  possess  one.  We 
have  heoome  ^reat  m  art,  as  we  were 
become  great  m  commerce,  and  only 
in  that  proportion.^  Now  we  he- 
lieve  this  passage  to  be  an  entire  fid- 
lacy.  It  nas  to  be  shewn  that  the 
Dutch  school  was  either  created  or 
Ibstered  by  Dutch  enterprise  or  spe- 
odation.  On  the  contrary,  some  of 
the  painters  of  that  school,  whose 
productions  are  now  prized  and  che- 
rished, lived  neglected  and  died  un- 
honoured.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense 
true  that  the  growth  of  English  art 
has  been  commensurate  with  the 
growth  of  English  commerce.  K 
Uie  progress  of  native  art  is  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  excess  of  exports  in 
the  nineteenth  century  over  the  ex- 
ports of  the  eighteenth  century,  then 
the  wheel  of  tnne  should  be  reversed, 
—country  readers,  instead  of  looking 
out  for  a  new  specimen  of  the  Luck 
of  poor  Lyndon  in  the  pages  of  Fra^ 
MtTM  Magazine^  should  be  watching 
the  postman  down  the  field-path 
with  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley's  last  ad- 
venture at  Vauxhall,  as  detailed  in 
Addison's  Spectator^  Lord  Boling- 
broke  ought  to  have  arrived  at  Graf- 
ton Street  from  his  Norman  Villa, 
in  the  place  of  Lord  Brougham ;  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  ought  to  occupy 
tiie  presidential  chair  of  the  Royal 
Aca&my,  in  the  unavoidable  ab- 
sence of  Sir  WilUam  Beechey.  We 
think  that,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Venice,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  cities,  which  gave  their  names 
to  the  illustrious  schools  of  Italian 
art,  were  not  only  not  commercial, 
but  were  emphatically  the  contrary. 
Nor  are  we  confident  that  even 
Venice  ought  to  be  excepted.  Was 
it  the  spirit  of  commerce  that  in- 
spired the  glowing  eye  and  stren^h- 
ened  the  industrious  hand  of  Titian, 
as  he  leaned  against  that  window 
upon  which  the  southern  sun  cast  all 
its  empurpling  splendour?  But  if 
it  be  maintiuned  that  the  merchants 
and  princes  of  that  ocean- queen  did 
stimulate  and  inflame  genius  by  their 
bags  of  gold,  yet,  surely,  those  pre- 
cious ships,  that  poured  the  offerings 
<tf  the  Ea^m  World  into  those  Ve- 


netian treasuries,  never  visited  the 
tranquil  cities  of  Bologna  or  of  Rome, 
— there,  at  least,  it  was  not  commerce 
which  quickened  the  pencil  of  art. 
It  was  not  to  please  tne  eye  of  the 
luxurious  trader,  that  the  serene  Ma- 
donna of  Raphael  shed  smiles  from 
her  solemn  eyes  over  the  cheek  of 
the  HsAVEifLT  Chiuo;  or  that  the 
wondering  Apostles  were  summoned 
by  Leonardo  to  encircle  the  last  sup- 
per of  their  Lord.  It  is  not  to  com- 
merce, but  to  religion,  that  we  owe 
the  grandest  achievements  of  picto- 
rial genius.  That  cities,  or  combi- 
nations of  different  persons  and  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  are  favourable  to  the 
culture  and  the  maturity  of  ari^  can- 
not, indeed,  be  denied,  llie  painter,  in 
this  respect,  differs  from  the  author. 
But,  then,  the  cities,  which  are  fii- 
vourable  to  art,  are  preciselv  the 
cities  which  are  not  commercial,  and 
are  not  great.  We  employ  the  word 
commercial,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
employed  by  its  panegyrists,  to  ex- 
press uie  manufacturing  and  money- 
^tting  temper  of  a  people.  Now, 
in  this  sense,  few  persons  will  ven- 
ture to  apply  the  epithet  to  the  most 
famous  and  the  most  intellectual  city 
of  the  ancient  world.  Athens,  in- 
deed, had  her  ships  and  her  harbour ; 
but  hers  was  a  picturesque  com- 
merce— her  ships  might  have  thrown 
their  shadows  over  the  waters  of  a 
poef  s  dream.  Her  population  was 
idle  above  every  city  in  the  world ; 
they  passed  their  time  in  asking  some* 
thing  new,  or  in  listening  to  the  tra- 
gedy or  the  farce  of  ^Ischylus  or 
Aristophanes,  or  the  quarrels  of 
.£schines  and  Demosthenes.  So, 
again,  with  the  rich  old  Flemish 
towns  which  are  so  intimately  re- 
lated to  Flemish  art;  they  were  in 
themselves  elements  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  picturesque — they  were  pic- 
tures, requiring  only  to  be  reduced. 

There  is  one  point  of  view  in  which 
we  contemplate  cities  with  peculiar 
interest,  and  that  is  in  relation  to 
the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  their  in- 
habitants. It  is  here  that  we  are  to 
seek  for  the  real  causes,  not  only  of 
their  elevation,  but  of  their  fell.  It 
is  in  these  crowded  thoroughfares  of 
busy  existence,  that  we  are  to  erect 
the  conductors  which  can  alone  draw 
down  fire  from  heaven,  to  purify  the 
hea>'y  and  pestilential  atmosphere  of 
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moral  skkness  and  moral  depravity. 
It  18  this  atmosphere  of  ignorance 
and  irreligion  Wnich  renders  sreat 
cities  so  ^adlj  and  so  terrible, — 
and  the  more  deadly  and  terrible, 
because  its  influence  is  slow  and  un- 
regarded; it  weakens  the  nervous 
Sstem  of  the  understanding ;  it  chills 
e  heart;  it  communicates  an  un- 
healthy hue  to  the  complexion  of  do- 
mestic life;  and  its  injurious  influ- 
ences do  not  stop  here ;  thev  descend 
to  a  fhture  generation;  the  moral 
and  intellectual  stature  dwindles; 
the  constitution  of  virtue  is  impaired. 
Ourselves,  the  people  of  the  greatest, 
the  richest,  the  costliest,  the  squa- 
lidest  city  in  the  world — ^it  becomes  us 
especially  to  consider  our  gifts  and 
our  duties,  our  talents  and  their  in- 
terest. "  What  a  ghastly  crash  would 
it  be,  sounding  to  the  uttermost  shore 
of  the  universe,  if  England,  with  her 
thousand  crowns  of  glory,  and  with 
the  Church  of  God  in  nerheart,  were 
to  fall  down  into  hell  I  *'  Ours  is  a 
land  of  ^reat  cities,  they  ought  also 
to  be  cities  of  refuge — cities  of  illu- 
mination. To  them  is  intrusted  the 
glorious  mission  of  feeding  the  fk- 
mishing  families  of  the  land — feeding 
them  with  the  bread  and  with  the 
water  of  life.  It  is  a  noble  and  a 
comforting  thought  to  look  back  in- 
to the  clouds  and  tempests  of  our 
history,  and  to  recc^mse  amid  the 
gloom  and  terror  of  the  troubled  ele- 
ments the  mild  and  blessed  radiance 
of  the  angel  who  erected  his  throne  in 
the  storm.  Happy  will  it  be  for  us,  if 
we  profit  by  the  affecting  instruction 
of  the  days  that  are  gone — if  we  read 
with  faithful,  earnest  eyes  the  sor- 
rows, as  well  as  the  joys  of  our  coun- 
try. The  curtain  has  risen  upon  an- 
other scene  in  the  august  drama  of 
our  history, — the  age  of  great  cities 
is,  perhaps,  the  last  age  of  the  world ; 
to  these  cities  England  has  a  mission, 
— she  can  give  them  the  Bible,  and 
she  can  give  them  education.  It 
may  be  the  Divine  will  that  she  is  to 
be  the  potter  by  whom  the  flexible 
elements  of  society  are  to  be  vnrou^ht 
and  moulded ;  and,  if  England  be  m- 
trusted  with  this  mission,  she  must 
find  her  missionary  only  in  the 
Church.  The  Sabbath  bell  must  be 
the  messeuKer  to  awaken  the  spiritual 
sleeper  in  tne  dark  courts  and  lanes 
of  London.  It  must  be  no  longer 
supposed  that  pastoral   intercourse, 


and  pastoral  oversight,  can  be  only 
offered  and  maintained  in  the  repose 
of  village  fields,  and  among  the  acat* 
tered  families  of  the  hamlet.  Elo- 
quently and  truly  has  the  argument 
been  put  by  Chalmers,  in  one  of  his 
commercial  discourses : — 

*'  Did  m  king  come  to  uke  up  his  r«. 
sidence  mmnng  us, — did  be  shed  a  grmo- 
deur  over  our  city  by  the  presence  of  his 
court,  and  g^re  the  impulse  of  bis  expen- 
diture to  the  trade  of  its  popolstion.— it 
were  not  easy  to  rate  the  value  ind  the 
mtgniiude  which  such  sn  erent  would 
hare  in  the  estimation  of  a  common  on. 
derstaoding,  or  the  degree  of  personal 
importance  which  would  attach  to  him, 
who  stood  a  lofty  object  in  the  eye  of 
admiring  townsmen.  And  yet  it  is  pes* 
aible,  out  of  the  raw  and  ragged  mate, 
rials  of  an  obscure  lane,  to  rear  an  indl. 
yidual  of  more  inherent  worth  than  him 
who  thus  draws  the  gase  of  the  world 
upon  his  person.  By  Uie  act  of  traininr 
in  wisdom's  ways  the  most  tattered  and 
neglected  boy  who  runs  upon  our  pave- 
ments, do  we  present  the  oommnnity 
with  that  which,  in  wisdom's  estimation, 
is  of  greater  price  than  this  gorgeous  in- 
habitant of  a  palace.  And  when  one 
thinks  how  such  a  process  may  be  mnlti- 
plied  among  the  crowded  families  that 
are  around  us, — when  one  thinks  of  the 
extent  and  the  density  of  that  mine  of 
moral  wealth,  which  retires,  and  deepens, 
and  accumulates,  behind  the  front  or  each 
street  along  which  we  are  passing,..- 
whf  n  one  tries  to  compute  the  qusnttty 
of  spirit  that  is  imbedded  in  the  depth 
and  the  frequency  of  these  human  babi- 
tatious,  and  reBects  on  this  native  ore, 
that  more  than  the  worth  of  a  monarch 
may  be  stamped,  by  instruction,  on  each 
separate  portion  of  it,  a  field  is  thus 
opened  for  the  patriotism  of  those  who 
want  to  give  an  augmented  value  to  the 
produce  of  our  land,  which  throws  into 
insignificanoe  all  the  enterprises  of  vul- 
gar speculation.  Commerce  may  Ion- 
rish  or  may  fail,  and,  amid  the  min  of 
her  many  fluctuations  may  elevate  a  few 
of  the  more  fortunate  of  her  sons  to  the 
afiSuence  of  princes.  Thy  merchants  may 
be  princes,  and  thy  traffickers  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth.  But  in  the  very  basis  of 
human  society,  and  bv  a  silent  process 
of  education,  materials  may  be  found 
which  far  outweigh  in  cost  and  true  dig. 
nity  all  the  blazing  pinnacles  that  glitter 
upon  its  summit.  And  it  is,  indeed,  a 
cheering  thought  to  the  heart  of  a  philan- 
thropist, that  near  him  lies  a  temtory  so 
ample,  on  which  he  may  expatiate,  where, 
for  all  his  pains  and  all  his  sacrifices,  he 
is  sure  of  a  repayment,  more  sabMantial 
than  was  ever  wafted  by  richly  laden  fio- 
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tiOt  Co  our  sliores,  —  where  the  retom 
OO0M  to  him,  list  id  that  which  auper- 
idailj  decks  the  mtn,  but  in  s  solid  in- 
cresMDt  of  value  fixed  sod  perpetusted 
in  the  Hsn  himself, — where  tdditions  to 
the  worth  of  the  soul  form  the  proceeds  of 
hit  prodoctive  operation  —  snd  where, 
vheo  he  reckons  up  the  profits  of  bis  en- 
terpriie,  he  finds  them  to  consist  of  thrt 
vluefa,  in  the  highest  of  ell  authorities, 
Ik  is  ttsared,  to  be  more  than  meat,  of 
that  which  is  rrently  more  than  raiment. 
"Eren  wiUK>ut  looking  beyond  the 
coafioes  of  oar  present  world,  the  virtue 
of  bumble  life  will  well  bear  to  be  con- 
tnsted  with  nil  the  pride  and  glory  of 
ta  elevated  condition.  The  man  also, 
tbosgfa  among  the  poorest  of  them  all, 
bu  a  wisdom  and  a  weight  of  character 
which  makes  him  the  oracle  of  his  neigh- 
bourfaood,  —  the  man  who,  vested  with 
no  other  aatboritj  than  the  meek  autho. 
n\j  of  worth,  carries  in  his  presence  a 
power  to  shame  and  to  overawe  the  profii- 
ncj  that  is  aroand  him, — the  venerable 
nther,  from  whose  lowly  tenement  the 
reies  of  psalms  is  heard  to  ascend  with 
the  offering  up  of  every  evening  sacrifice, 
—  the  Ckvristiaii  ssge,  who,  exercised 
ttMHig  lifers  severest  hardships,  looks 
calmly  onward  to  heaven,  and  trains  the 
>teps  of  his  children  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  it,— the  eldest  of  a  well-ordered  fa- 
mily, bearing  their  duteous  and  honour, 
•bis  part  in  the  contest  with  its  difficul- 
ties and  trials, — all  these  offer  to  our 
Dodce  such  elements  of  moral  respecta- 
bility,  as  do  exist  among  the  lowest 
orders  of  human  society,  and  elements, 
too,  which  admit  of  being  multiplied  be- 
jood  the  reach  of  any  present  calcula- 
tion."' 

In  this  manner,  the  cities  of  the 
^^  may  become  the  instruments  of 
BpiritQal  and  temporal  health,  of  fu- 
ture and  jiresent  happiness.  Amonc 
the  evils  inseparably  connected  with 
vast  congregiOions  of  human  bein^ 
tod  human  passions,  is  the  disnosi- 
^  to  absorb  in  particular  places 
^  greatest  possible  amount  of  opu- 
J^ce,  and  splendour,  and  luxury, 
■^c  age  of  great  cities  has  been  al- 
Jjayg  the  age  of  neglected  villa^. 
The  wealth  of  a  nation,  thus  flowmg 
^^  the  extremities  towards  the 
head,  inevitably  tends   to  produce 


excitement  and  repletion,  often  ter- 
minating in  ungovernable  frenxy,  or 
in  frantic  outbursts  of  passion.  Nor 
are  the  effects  of  this  congestum  of  the 
national  blood  confined  to  the  seat 
and  organ  of  the  disease :  they  are 
are  soon  perceptible  in  the  remotest 
members ;  the  current  of  vital  energy 
and  enterprise  flows  sluggismy 
through  the  arteries  of  towns  and 
the  veins  of  villages :  it  is  even  pos- 
sible for  the  citv  to  flourish  in  appa- 
rent vigour  while  the  hamlet  shnvels 
into  debility  and  decay.  The  head 
and  arms  of  the  giant  may  retain 
thought  and  motion  while  his  limbs 
hang  powerless  and  benumbed.  He, 
therefore,  who  desires  to  quicken  or 
to  regelate  the  circulation  of  the 
vast  trame  of  modem  society,  must, 
undoubtedly,  begin  by  acting  upon 
the  sources  of  that  circulation,  tpreat 
cities.  If  the  head  and  the  heart 
perform  their  duty,  the  subordinate 
members  will  partake  in  the  general 
well-being.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  cities,  that  they  supply 
the  lover  of  his  race  with  the  means 
of  thus  improving  and  thus  regulating 
the  moral  wealth  of  the  multitude. 
The  electric  properties  of  benevolence 
and  sympathy,  not  less  than  of  emu- 
lation and  courage,  are  drawn  out  by 
the  rapid  contact  of  masses.  The 
elements  of  happiness  and  of  grand- 
eur exist  in  cities,  and  await  omy  the 
directing  hand  of  the  true  patriot  to 
call  them  into  action.  It  is  the  note 
of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world, 
that  every  scheme  of  human  amelior- 
ation should  be  effected  by  interme' 
diate  agency.  He  who  could  work 
without  us,  chooses  to  work  ^  us.  A 
noble  task  is  assigned  to  us;  may 
our  labours  be  worthy  of  it  1  And 
while  the  architecture  of  magnificent 
cities  thus  rises  around  us,  with  all 
the  beauty  and  swiftness  of  a  dream, 
we  shall  be  manifesting  the  purest 
love  of  our  country  by  unceasing 
efforts  to  raise  within  our  streets  the 
far  nobler  architecture  of  an  educated^ 
a  moraly  a  Christian  populatiuTL 
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THE  ARTIST  S  DESPAIR. 

*'  Fur  rultimt  lagriroe, 

Che  il  miser  ?ersd, 
Poi  cupo  nell'  anima 

II  duol  rioserro ; 
Di  negri  fantasimi 

Poi  sempre  il  nodr) 
Ahi,  misero,  misero. 

La  ?ita  abborri !  ** 


/J>/C 


**  Sib  Hobacb  Thoroughoood  is  re- 

S tested  to  <»ll  on  Morton  Sheridan 
is  evening  alter  eight,  on  matters 
of  supreme  unportance. 

<*  13  LxiiU  RuwU  Street,  Bloonubury, 
"  Friday,  May  2." 

'*Dear  me!  what  is  the  matter 
with  him?  Hard  up,  I  dare  say,  poor 
fellow.  Perhaps  ill,  and  just  this 
evening — ^this  evening !  Let  me  see. 
Dinner  with  Sir  Samuel  Goodrich — 
ball  at  the  Countess  of  Ra^nd^s — 
Macready *s  benefit  at  the  Haymarket. 
I  wish  to  goodness  he  had  chosen 
a  more  convenient  opportunity! 
*  Matters  of  supreme  importance* — 
fudfe !  What  more  momentous 
business  than  a  snug  dinner  with  an 
old  crony?  And  yet  if  the  poor 
devil  is  in  distress  —  an  upright, 
warm-hearted  fellow  like  Morton 
Sheridan!  Oh!  come,  Sir  Horace, 
make  up  your  mind,  we  must  go." 

After  this  brief  commune  with 
himself,  the  good-natured  baronet 
took  up  his  hat  and  stick,  not  omit- 
ting, by  way  of  precaution,  to  cram 
a  few  bank-notes  in  his  pocket-book. 

"  Bloomsbury  —  Little  Russell 
Street,  Bloomsbury !  I  should  like 
to  know  what  business  decent  people 
have  to  take  up  their  quarters  in 
Bloomsbury  ?— and  these  vDe  streets 
are  so  dirty,  and  these  side- walks  so 
greasy — what  a  fool  I  must  have  been 
not  to  order  out  my  brougham! 
And  yet  —  no,  hang  it !  better  so ;  a 
carriage  would  create  such  a  bustle 
in  these  dingy  regions,  and  John  has 
such  a  way  of  tnundering  at  poor 
people's  doors.  Better  so.  Let  us 
spare  the  nerves  of  poor  Sheridan  the 
irritation  of  a  meniaFs  impertinence. 
Well— I  wonder  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  poor  artist ;  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  an  age,  and,  now  that  I  re- 
collect, there  were  none  of  his  paint- 
this  season  at  the  Exhibition. 
Sir  Horace,  how  very  remiss, 


mgs  t 
Why, 


how  very  unkind  of  you  never  to 
inquire  after  him !  Good  jpracious ! 
how  forgetful  this  London  life  makes 
the  kindest  of  us  !** 

At  the  comer  d  Museum  Street, 
Sir  Horace  met  two  of  his  friends. 

^  Ha !  John  Ashton,  Tom  Lan- 
dor !  My  good  fellows,  how  are  you  ? 
Whither  go  you  ?  What  I  to  Little 
Russell  Street?— to  Morton  Sheri- 
dan's ? — a  note  from  him  ? — both  of 
you? — the  same  as  mine  I  Why, 
what  does  the  fellow  mean  by  issuing 
such  circulars?    Humph!  going  to 

five  a  grand  supper,  I  suppose ;  ez- 
ifoiting  some  of  his  new  sketches, 
maybe—*  matters  of  supreme  import- 
ance,'— announcing  his  forthcoming 
marriage,  perhaps,  or  making  hu 
will!" 

Ashton  and  Landor  were  not  the 
only  friends,  besides  the  baronet, 
whom  the  distressed  artist  had  invited 
to  his  house  that  night.  As  they 
were  ushered  into  the  rooni,  they 
found  about  ten  of  their  acquaintance 
already  assembled.  There  was  Sir 
William  Hardy,  Lord  Randolph, 
John  Bellamy,  the  poet  Lewis,  two 
Irish  M.P.s,  a  few  young  artists,  and 
a  distinguished  German  sculptor. 

It  was  hardly  after  sunset,  but  the 
last  faint  streaKs  of  a  sickly  twilight, 
still  lingering  on  the  purlieus  of  that 
foul  neighbourhood,  in  vain  strug- 
gled to  penetrate  through  the  narrow 
aperture,  through  whidi  the  painter 
economised  the  li^ht  of  day  to  ac- 
commodate it  to  his  purposes,  so  that 
the  room  on  first  entenng  appeared 
plunged  into  utter  darkness,  an^the 
reddish  glare  of  a  languid  coal-fire 
dancing  fitfully  over  tne  assembled 
company  as  well  as  on  the  pale  busts, 
models,  and  clay-figures  scattered  in 
sublime  disorder  around,  gave  them 
a  look  of  lurid  ghastliness  which  did 
not  much  tend  to  improve  the  general 
look  of  that  gloomy  apartment. 

Morton  Sneridan  was  not  a  veiy 
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handsome  j^rsonage ;  but  there  was 
BomethiDg  in  his  open,  manly  coun- 
tenance which  easily  won  and  per- 
manently secured  the  good  opinion 
and  will  of  every  casual  acquaintance. 
In  early  youth  he  was  known  as  a 
hearty  good  fellow,  a  blithe  lad  full 
of  frolic  and  glee.  As  he  advanced 
in  life,  the  intense  pursuit  of  what 
proved  to  him  an  unthankful  pro- 
kssion,  and,  as  it  was  surmised,  the 
res  cmgusta  domiy  had  gradually 
severed  him  from  his  gayer  associa- 
tions. He  had  lived  many  years 
abroad,  and  of  late,  as  Sir  Horace  has 
already  hinted,  had  been  little  seen 
or  heard  of.  That  matters  went  not 
very  smooth  with  him,  his  friends  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Still  they 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  that 
general  invitation  in  such  very  strong 
terms  of  adjuration,  as  they  knew 
him  too  well  not  to  feel  assured  that 
he  would  sooner  starve  a  thousand 
times,  than  appljr  for  relief,  or  even 
acquaint  any  living  being  with  his 
difficulties. 

They  found  him  seated  in  a  leathern 
arm-chair,  dressed  in  his  loose  and 
somewhat  fantastic  artistes  costume. 
The  cares  he  had  bestowed  on  his  long 
dark  hair,  on  his  linen,  on  the  very 
folds  of  his  gown,  shewed  that  he  haa 
taken  more  than  usual  pains  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  reception  of  his 
visitors.  He  looked  calm  and  col- 
lected; on  his  countenance,  always 
beaming  with  intelligence,  there  sat 
now  an  air  of  easy  dignity  and  sere- 
nity, which  drove  at  once  from  his 
friends'  minds  the  sad  forebodings, 
naturally  aroused  in  their  faqcies,  on 
receiving  that  hasty  and  ominous 
summons. 

He  rose,  and  bowed  in  silence  to 
each  of  them  as  they  made  their  ap- 
-pearance,  motioning  each  of  the  new 
comers  to  one  of  the  chairs  that  had 
been  already  disposed  round  the  fire, 
and  which  began  now  to  fill  the  poor 
but  somewhat  spacious  apartment. 
Before  him,  at  an  oblique  angle  with 
the  chimney,  there  stretched  a  long 
writing-table  covered  with  green 
cloth ;  beside  the  table,  on  his  right, 
rose  a  huge  easel,  against  which 
rested  a  larse  picture,  turned  upon 
its  &ce.  The  table,  the  easel,  and 
other  instruments  aiid  paraphernalia 
of  his  profession,  compactly  drawn 
up,  apparently  with  a  view  to  make 
room  tor  his  guests,  constituted  a  line 
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of  defence,  behind  which  the  painter 
found  himself  entrenched,  as  it  were, 
and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
company.  Presently  an  untidy  wench, 
who  officiated  as  the  poor  artist's 
only  attendant,  brought  in  and  laid 
upon  the  table  a  pair  of  lighted 
candles,  snuffed  them,  and  curtsied 
as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Gentlemen,"  at  last  began  Sheri- 
dan, as  the  door  closed  upon  the  heels 
of  the  retreating  domestic,  ^*  kind 
friends,  I  thank  you !  In  my  days 
of  youthful  sanguineness,  wnen  I 
fancied  that  every  smiling  counte- 
nance betokened  a  loving  heart,  I 
could  hardly  have  hoped  that  my 
call  had  power  to  bung  so  many 
friends  to  my  side.  In  this  hour  of 
final  despondency,  when  I  needed 
only  a  few  warm  and  true  bosoms  to 
bear  me  through  this  last  trial,  I 
cannot  express  how  proud,  how  happy 
you  make  me  bj  complying  with  so 
much  readiness,  m  so  great  a  number 
with  my  request.  I  thank  you ;  as 
^ou  have  not  deserted  your  poor 
riend,  so  may  God  never  forsake 
you! 

**  Hurried  on,  goaded  on  in  our 
mad  race  of  life,  in  obedience  to  that 
instinct  of  self  to  which  alone  we 
continue  true  to  the  last,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  we  have  no  leisure  to  look 
after  such  of  our  fellow- wayfarers  as 
may  happen  to  sink  overpowered  by 
the  roaa-side.  Grappling  each  of  us 
with  our  own  share  of  misery,  far 
from  reaching  a  helping  hand,  we 
scarcely  shrink  from  treiSing  on  our 
fallen  neighbour,  as  we  rush  onward 
in  our  headlong  strife.  No  man  has 
a  right  to  complain  if  he  be  left  to 
perish  unheeded;  because  evil  is 
stronger  than  any,  stronger  than  all 
of  us;  and,  in  tuie  experienced  in- 
efficiency of  our  means  of  resistance, 
we  recoil  from  the  idle  contemplation 
of  suffering  which  it  is  not  m  our 
power  to  avert  or  to  soothe. 

"  But  he, — the  weary  pilgrim,  the 
wounded  warrior  bleeding  to  death 
on  this  wide  battle-field  of  the  earth, 
—  he  who  has  long  manfully  borne 
up  against  the  tide  of  adversity,  and, 
alter  strenuous  but  hopeless  en- 
deavours, crosses  his  arm  on  his  breast 
and  resigns  himself  to  his  doom, — 
shfdl  be  charged  with  faint-hearted- 
ness,  if  on  the  moment  of  succumb- 
ing he  be  tempted  to  implore  from 
his  feUow-beings  —  not  their  assist- 
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ance,  for  despair  admits  of  no  auxili- 
aries— not  their  r^jret  and  sympathy, 
not  at  least  that  sterile  commiseration 
which  is  almost  invariably  akin  to 
contempt — but  a  word  of  reverence 
even  more  than  love — the  assurance 
that  he  has  well  deserved  of  his  race, 
that  he  has  stood  his  ground  as  be- 
seemed a  man,  and  even  in  his  down- 
fall only  yielded  to  irresistible,  iron 
necessity^. 

"  It  IS  for  such  a  purpose  that  I 
requested  your  atteudance  here  this 
evening.  I  wanted  your  countenance 
to  a  decisive,  irrevokable  measure 
which  I  am  determined  to  adopt.  I 
required  your  good  leave  for  a  lon^, 
long  journey,  firom  which  I  shall 
never  return ;  and  I  wished  you  to 
stand  on  the  shore  and  bear  witness 
to  the  calmness  and  security  with 
which  I  take  my  departure — with 
which  I  bid  my  country,  my  friends, 
and  all  I  held  dearest  m  life,  a  last- 
ing farewell. 

"  It  will  be  no  difficult  task  to  ac- 

J[uaint  you  with  the  causes  that  have 
ed  to  this  resolution.  Mine  was  not 
an  adventurous  life,  and  there  are 
hardly  any  of  its  leading  vicissitudes 
with  which  you  are  umamiliar.  It 
was  an  artist*s  life — an  unsuccessful 
artisfs.  It  was  the  powerless  struggle 
of  an  aspiring,  soaring  intelligence 
against  unresisting  and  yet  unyield- 
ing matter ;  the  melancholy  waste  of 
all  the  faculties  of  a  strong  mind  on 
a  field  of  exertion  in  which  unwearied 
industry,  stern  perseverance,  unswer- 
ving will,  are,  by  themselves,  utterly 
unavailing.  My  genius  lied  within 
me  I  From  the  first  moment  that,  an 
untutored  country  lad,  I  sketched  the 
old  church  in  our  village-green,  Art, 
as  an  evil  demon,  took  possession  of 
its  devoted  victim.  Like  the  arch- 
tempter,  it  exacted  the  sacrifice  of 
my  soul  in  exchange  for  its  creative 
gifts ;  but,  different  in  this  from  the 
great  enemy  of  human  kind,  it  se- 
cured its  pnze  without  being  true  to 
its  own  snare  of  the  compact.  It 
worked  upon  me  the  persuasion  that 
nature  hail  lavished  on  me  the  ele- 
ments of  greatness ;  it  repeated  in- 
cessantly in  my  ears,  *  Thou,  too,  art 
a  painter  I'  an  egregious  hallucination 
of  which  death  alone  can  bring  the 
total  disenchantment 

*'From  that  moment  I  was  a 
doomed  man.  My  scanty  patrimony, 
the  bloom  of  my  youth,  the  sunshine 


of  my  days,  the  repose  of  my  ni^|ht8r 
were  wasted  on  shapeless  creations, 
beneath  whose  very  features  there 
seemed  to  lurk  a  fiendish  sneer  at  the 
stark  impotence  of  their  maker.  The 
^low  of  heated  fancy,  the  trance  of 
inspiration,  the  inefi*able  voluptuous- 
ness of  conception,  during  the  pres- 
sure of  which  I  felt  as  if  floating 
through  an  ethereal  region  betweea 
earth  and  paradise,  subsided'  at.  once 
on  the  first  attempt  at  mixing  my 
colours.  Mv  buoyant  imagination 
seemed  limed,  as  it  were,  by  the  viscid 
clay  on  my  palette,  and  every  flutter 
of  its  wm^  sunk  it  deeper  and 
deeper,  till  it  utterly  deprived  it  of 
its  in^nite  power  of  flight.  All  the 
tints  m  the  rainbow  could  not  body 
forth  the  colourless  dreams  of  my 
fancy.  The  flitting  phantoms  of  my 
brain  refused  themselves  to  all  me- 
chanical incarnation.  The  spark 
which  I  presumed  to  steal  &om  the 
sun  could  not  live  in  the  mephitic 
medium  of  an  earthly  atmosphere. 
Every  touch  of  my  brush  was  like  a 
downfal  from  the  clouds.  My  failure 
was  always  proportionate  to  the  de- 
gree of  my  previous  excitement.  If 
it  ever  happened  that  my  works  se- 
cured the  suflrage  of  the  vulgar  (for 
without  some  partial  success  I  could 
hardly  have  fed  so  long  on  my  de- 
plorable illusion),  if  my  paintings 
ever  met  with  public  applause  at  the 
Exhibition,  it  was  only  when  the 
hand  wrought  without  the  head, 
only  in  those  moments  of  mental  ex- 
haustion, in  those  lucid  intervals  of 
my  dreary  infirmity,  when  my  fin- 
gers went,  almost  unconsciously, 
uirough  the  mechanical  routine  of 
my  craft.  On  these  vile  specimens 
of  the  materialism  of  art,  I  hardly 
deigned  to  cast  a  look  of  disgust  and 
scorn  ;  but  those  vague,  shadowy 
sketches  which  I  intended  for  a  re- 
velation of  my  heavenly  visions,  the 
pictures  in  which  form  was  to  be 
made  subservient  to  spirit,  in  which 
the  artist  aspired  to  be,  not  the  imita- 
tor, but  the  master  of  nature^  those 
were  never  openly  exposed,  never 
privately  shewn  to  mortal  eye;  in 
fact,  never  achieved.  Before  those 
crude  fantasies  I  stood  as  if  spell- 
bound, gazing  upon  them  witn  a 
vacant  stare,  as  if  my  eyes  were 
gifled  with  the  photograpmc  power 
of  the  sun,  as  if  tne  realisation  of  my 
unsubstantial  conceit  were  to  be  tlie 
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vork  of  magnetism  or  magic,  rather 
than  the  result  of  manual  exertion, 
as  if  the  canvass  could,  like  a  mirror, 
reflect  the  image  of  my  intangible 
thought. 

^  £i  this  manner  loi^  hours  were 
spent  in  a  consuming  agony  of  in- 
action, amidst  the  withering  throes 
of  a  barren  travail;  and  when  I 
finally  rose,  and  tore  myself  from  the 
charm  of  that  ecstatic  contemplation, 
my  head  swam  round,  throbbmg  and 
aching  with  feverish  excitement 

^  Then  I  looked  around  me,  into 
the  mad,  whirling  world,  from  which 
I  fancied  I  had  secluded  myself  past 
return,  and  with  the  zest  of  Ions  ab- 
stinence, deep  for  a  season,  I  dived 
into  its  bewildering  eddies,  and  in  its 
enervating  pleasures,  in  its  cramping 
inanities,  I  strove  to  lull  myself  into 
utter  unconsciousness.  In  vain  I  To 
exhaustion  and  satiety  regret  suc- 
ceeded and  self-reproof  and  at  the 
first  twin^  of  remorse,  that  sleepless 
longing  for  something  unattainable, 
incomprehensible,  agam  sprang  up  in 
my  bosom. 

^  Thus  ruled  by  an  unconquerable 
fiitality,  I  returned  to  my  dr^uy  toil. 
For  a  brief  space  it  seemed  as  if  my 
spirit,  refreshed  by  that  short  respite, 
had  broken  through  the  trammels  of 
material  obstacles.  For  a  few  touches 
the  hand  harmonised  with  the  head. 
Oh,  rimture  I  My  idea,  radiant  with 
unearttdy  tints,  started  into  life  under 
my  trembling  pencil.  But  alas  I  but 
alas !  to  the  deceitful  beams  of  that 
transient  aurora  chaos  succeeded  and 
deeper  ni^ht.  The  creation  of  my  mor- 
bid imagination  assumed  before  my 
eyes  gigantic,  terrific  dimensions.  It 
pressed  on  my  giddy  brain  till  it 
crushed,  it  overwhelmed  it;  till  I 
either  fell  senseless  at  the  foot  of  my 
abortive  sketch,  or,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
rage,  I  tore  it  from  the  easel  and 
trod  it  down  with  deep  curses  of 
frantic  despair  I 

*^  At  war  with  myself^  I  extended 
my  execration  to  all  surrounding  ob- 
jects. To  the  dulness  of  this  gloomy 
climate,  to  the  tardiness  of  my  north- 
em  blood,  to  the  grovelling  spirit  of 
my  unimaginative  countrymen,  ra- 
tlier  than  to  any  deficiency  of  taJent, 
I  was  willing  to  attribute  my  want  of 
success.  I  rated  the  stars  which  had 
cast  my  lot  on  a  land  saddened  by 
the  incessant  frowns  of  Heaven.  I 
&Dcied  that  painting,  like  the  vine. 


could  never  thrive  under  this  pale, 
sickly  sun ;  that  fancy  cc^  have  no 
full  swing  under  the  dead  weight  of 
this  uneiastic  atmosphere.  Urged  by 
that  idea,  I  hastened  from  a  land 
that  could  be  no  home  to  genius ;  I 
abjured  it — cursed  it  I  I  moved 
through  the  Continent  an  eager  pU- 
ffrim,  with  the  light  step  of  an  en- 
n-anchised  prisoner.  Across  the  sea, 
athwart  the  mountains,  I  flew  to  the 
birthplace  of  art,  to  the  universal 
&therland  of  great  minds.  I  was  in 
Italy  —  an  Italian  I  Only  in  Uiat 
country  has  art  ever  been  idealised. 
I  ffazed  on  a  Raphael,  or  a  Guido,  as 
a  living  evidence  of  the  practicability 
of  my  wildest  conceptions.  What 
thought  can  be  said  to  be  unutter- 
able r  What  images  can  fancy  con- 
jure up  which  oil-colours  may  not 
convey  to  the  senses  ?  Art  is  as  in- 
finite as  mind  itself;  and  am  I  not  an 
artist  ?  Let  only  the  secret  working 
of  these  ancient  masters  be  revealed 
to  me.  Their  excellence  was  only 
the  result  of  a  skilful  preparation  of 
their  colouring  materials.  It  is  only 
in  the  execution  that  I  have  any 
thing  to  learn.  My  conceptions  em- 
brace as  wide  a  design  as  the  most 
daring  among  them. 

'*  Alas  I  I  was  soon  to  learn  that 
execution  is  the  beginning  as  well  as 
the  achievement  of  art.  Ten  years 
of  anxious  wandering  were  frittered 
away  in  bootless  enbrts  to  obtain 
possession  of  this  artistes  mechanism, 
which  should  be  the  slave,  and  yet  is 
nothing  less  than  the  tyrant,  of 
thought.  This  mixing  of  colours, 
which  I  despised  as  a  mere  handi- 
craft common  to  the  meanest  dauber, 
was,  however,  the  utmost  attainment 
of  sovereign  intellects.  It  is  a  gift 
as  rare  in  Italy,  at  the  present  day, 
as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  constituted  the  peculiar  charm  of 
the  ancient  masters ;  it  was  invented, 
perfected  by  them,  and  died  with 
them.  In  my  attempts  at  an  emulous 
imitation  of  their  master-pieces  I 
lost  that  nerve  of  originality  in 
which  I  had  hitherto  prided  myself. 
Truth  began,  at  last,  gradually,  but 
irresistibly,  to  force  itself  upon  my 
reluctant  mind.  The  bitter  convic- 
tion glared  before  my  eyes.  The 
brush  dropped  from  my  hands,  my 
head  sunk  on  my  bosom — I  was  not 
intended  for  a  punter  I 

*'  I   began   to   comprehend   that 
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those  bright,  flitting  fancies  on  which 
I  had  laid  my  claims  to  an  artist's 
eenius  may  eaually  glimmer  through 
the  benightea  understanding  of  the 
dullest  of  men.  That  they  are  the 
vital  spark  inherent  in  the  spiritual 
substance  of  every  man's  soul,  latent 
under  the  deepest  layers  of  coarse 
sensualism,  slumbering,  but  not  ex- 
tinguished, under  the  ashes  of  the 
coldest  materialism ;  that  every  man's 
mind  is  teeming  with  volumes  of 
never  -  to-be  -  wntten  poetry ;  that 
each  of  us  might  say,  with  a  boast 
analogous  to  i^chimedes's, '  Give  me 
but  a  language  and  I  will  reveal 
Heaven  I'  But  that  he  alone  is  in- 
deed a  Creator  who  suffers  not  those 
familiar  demons  of  imagination  to 
run  riot  in  his  brain,  but,  with  the 
might  of  a  fearless  enchanter,  secures 
them  in  his  grasp,  subjects  them  to 
his  will,  forces  them  mto  daylight 
under  the  shape  of  words,  colours,  or 
notes ;  that  toe  privilege  of  genius 
consists  less  in  the  conception  than 
in  the  expression  of  thought;  that, 
in  short,  a  man  is  only  a  poet  in  as 
much  as  he  is  a  versifier;  only  a 
painter  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  co- 
tourist. 

"  Thus  did  I  see  myself  baffled  in 
the  sole  object  of  my  whole  life.  In 
the  midst  of  my  career  I  became 
aware  that  I  had  followed  a  road 
without  issue.  Great  Grod!  upwards 
of  thirty  years  lived  in  vain  I 

"  And  yet  this  blasting  conviction, 
this  death-blow  to  my  fondest  ex- 
pectations, found  my  heart  more 
calmly  resigned  than  I  had  antici- 
pated. No  stroke  of  affliction  can 
bear  down  the  stubbomess  of  human 
vitality.  An  outcast  from  the  tem- 
ple of  art,  I  continued  to  worship  at 
Its  threshold.  I  shrunk  iVom  the 
creator  into  the  mere  amateur.  I 
followed,  a  discarded  suitor,  in  the 
train  of  the  beauty  that  spumed  me. 
The  quiet  enjoyments  of  the  man  of 
taste  are  not  without  relish  even  for 
one  who  aimed  at  the  more  tempes- 
tuous raptures  of  operative  genius. 
A  long  contemplation  of  the  beauti- 
ful ffives  our  mmd  all  the  refinement 
of  the  most  exquisite  Epicurism.  A 
visit  to  the  Tribune,  or  a  lounge  in 
the  halls  of  the  Vatican, — a  thunder- 
storm in  the  Apennines,  or  a  sunset 
in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  had  lost  none 
of  their  charms,  even  though  I  had 
relinquished  all  hope  of  reproducing 


the  wonders  of  nature,  or  rivalling- 
the  prodigies  of  art.  Sense  was  not 
deadened  or  blunted,  even  though 
deprived  of  all  vent  and  utterance. 
Inaction  is  not  idleness  in  Italy; 
there  is  life  in  the  air  you  inhale, 
life  in  your  listless  languor,  life  in 
the  very  dreams  of  your  slumbers. 

*^From  this  delicious  state  ofsu- 
pineness  domestic  afflictions  came 
rudely  to  awake  me.  My  fitther 
died,  and  the  sins  of  his  prodigality 
were  severely  visited  on  his  no  less 
extrava^t  son.  I  hastened  back  to 
England  only  to  find  myself  an  or- 
phan and  a  beggar.  In  presence  of 
staring  poverty  I  was  roused  into 
exertion.  Once  more  I  took  up  my 
pencil,  no  longer,  alasl  to  wrestle 
vrith  the  overpowering  emotions  of 
an  exuberant  fancy,  no  longer  to  toil 
for  endless  renown,  but  to  engage  in 
a  desperate  struggle — for  bread  I 

"  Ten  years'  a^nce  had  made  me 
almost  a  stranger  at  home;  still  a 
few  persons  were  living  who  had 
witnessed  the  earliest  essay  of  what 
they  looked  upon  as  a  promising 
genius.  A  long  sojourn  in  Italy  was 
no  trifling  recommendation  in  the 
eyes  of  the  untravelled  part  of  our 
wealthy  citizens.  Among  these 
lower  ranks  of  patrons  of  the  fiine 
arts  I  was  for  a  season  a  novelty.  I 
was  invited  to  give  life  in  my  can- 
vass to  the  round  face  of  an  overfed 
alderman ;  to  produce  a  faithful  imi- 
tation of  the  sharp  features,  shrivelled 
neck,  and  red  elbows  of  his  eldest 
daughter;  to  delineate  the  crazy 
chimney-tops  of  his  Elizabethan  villa 
at  Hackney.  In  a  profession  in 
which  mediocrity  itself  is  an  abomina- 
tion, I  consented  at  once  to  sink  to 
the  lowest  order.  I  became  a  mere 
drudge.  Still,  even  yet,  I  shrunk 
not  from  the  d^rading  task.  I  drank 
my  cup  to  the  lees.  I  despised  my- 
self, and  lived  on. 

"  But  I  prostrated  myself  in  vain. 
Fortune  could  not  be  propitiated  by 
the  most  abject  acts  of  oaatordly  sub- 
mission. My  vulgar  employers  gra- 
dually dropped  me.  Perhaps  my 
talents  did  not  even  come  up  to  their 
standard  of  excellence,  or  some  suc- 
cessful rival  stepped  forward  witJi 
stronger  claims  to  their  patronage. 
Perhaps,  also,  my  inborn  haughti- 
ness and  irritability  were  not  always 
sufficiently  curbed  in  presence  of 
those  purse-proud  idiots.    Perhaps, 
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in  some  ungnarded  moment,  I  be- 
trayed my  repimiance  to  the  vile 
jobs  that  were  offered  to  me. 

**  I  deny  not  the  charge.  My 
stubborn  spirit,  my  fiery  temper,  may 
have  had  an  ample  share  in  working 
out  my  destitution.  Adversity  never 
fiuls  to  find  a  ready  auxiliary  in  the 
morbid  tendencies  of  our  soul.  Man 
is  but  too  often  the  worst  enemy  of 
himself.  But,  to  whatever  causes 
my  calamities  might  be  ascribed,  my 
delation  was  now  complete.  I  was 
left  alone,  with  no  prospects  but 
sheer  starvation  before  me. 

"  Thank  Grod !  I  had  now  nothing 
to  fear.  All  hopes  of  happiness  were 
lon^  since  blighted  ^  but  I  was  now 
demed  the  very  means  of  subsistence. 
Society  cast  me  out  of  its  bosom. 
The  earth  had  not  a  square  foot  of 
ground  for  me  to  stand  upon.  I 
welcomed  despair ;  I  hugged  it  with  a 
lover's  transport;  I  revelled  in  its 
cold,  withenng  embrace.  .  Heaven 
and  earth  had  forsaken  me.  I  con- 
sidered myself  acquitted  of  all  debts. 
I  was  at  last  thoroughly,  absolutely, 
unconditionally  free.  I  breathed 
again.  I  was  now  at  liberty  to  do  as 
I  pleased  with  myself.  I  determined 
— to  die ! 

"  Yes,  my  friends,  I  have  gazed 
upon  the  sun  which  shall  never  rise 
again  for  me.  I  have  watched  the 
deepening  night  which  is  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  a  darker  and  more 
durable  night.  I  am  resolved  on 
self-destruction ! 

"  Start  not — answer  not — do  not 
stir  I  Step  not  between  me  and  my 
irremovable  resolution.  I  anticipate 
all  your  remonstrances.  I  have  pro- 
vided aj^inst  all  opposition  on  your 
part.  Think  you  I  would  so  freely 
avow  my  desi^  if  it  were  in  the 
power  of  any  living  being  to  frus- 
trate it?  I  am  determined  to  die, 
and  no  man  who  loves  me  could 
conscientiously  wish  to  thwart  my 
purpose. 

"  Spare  me  your  useless  protesta- 
tions of  unbounded  devotion.  Tell 
me  not  that  your  friendly  zeal  is 
ready  to  snap  your  purse-strings, 
that  the  poorest  of  you  is  willing  to 
break  the  last  crust  with  an  old 
friend.  God  bless  you  I  I  mean  no 
reproach.  It  is  the  way  of  the  world, 
and  I  hold  you  not  accountable  for  a 
bng  neglect  which  originated  in  the 
eommon    selfishness    oi    mankind. 


But  during  these  last  three  years,  in 
which  I  was  plimged  deeper  and 
deeper  in  this  abyss  of  misery,  which 
of  you  sought  me  out?  who  remem- 
bered me  ?  who  thoujght  it  his  duty 
to  offer  me  a  share  m  his  fortune  ? 
Had  you,  to-morrow,  heard  the  an- 
nouncement of  my  death  by  starva- 
tion, would  all  your  benevolent  in- 
tentions save  you  firom  the  charge  of 
murder  ? 

"  What  I  you  give  no  relief  unso- 
licited ?  But  know  you  not  that  a 
man  of  honour  dies,  and  begs  not; 
that  he  hides,  denies  his  distress,  ne- 
ver implores  your  charity,  till  he  has 
resoly^  not  to  survive  nis  humilia- 
tion ?  Oh  I  take  not  pride  from  him 
to  whom  nothing  else  is  left;  the 
poor  alone  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 
It  is  his  last  defensive  weapon  to 
save  him  from  being  trampled  to  the 
dust.  I  could  not  accept  of  any 
man's  bounties;  nothing  could  in- 
duce me  to  live  by  your  alms.  I 
asked  for  employment ;  I  offered  to 
work  for  my  br^id.  I  shrunk  from 
no  toil ;  I  recoiled  from  no  deppnula- 
tion.  The  world  has  no  occasion  for 
my  services ;  I  can  make  myself  no 
useful  member  of  society,  and  I  will 
not  hang  on  it,  a  parasite. 

**  Once  fixed  on  this  determination, 
you  will  ask  what  object  made  me  soli- 
cit your  presence.  Do  not  think  that 
I  wanted  courage  to  die  alone,  or  that 
I  indulged  a  vain  wish  to  exhibit  my 
firmness  before  you.  I  require  nei- 
ther ^our  support  nor  your  commi- 
seration. But  on  this  supreme  mo- 
ment I  felt  a  longing  for  a  final  com- 
munion with  men.  I  obeyed  an  almost 
animal  instinct  of  clinging  to  life 
even  in  the  jaws  of  death.  Had  I 
been  stretched  on  my  death-bed  by 
consumption,  or  by  any  other  linger- 
ing complaint,  you  would  have  vied 
with  each  other  in  performing  the 
last  offices  by  my  side,  you  would 
have  smoothed  my  pillow,  you  would 
have  received  my  last  breath,  trea- 
sured up  my  parting  words.  Should 
it  be  otherwise  now,  because  despair, 
and  not  disease,  suddenly  forces  me 
from  this  world,  and  urges  me  to 
another,  where  nothing  but  darkness 
and  terror  await  me  ?  Hold  out 
your  hands — stand  by  me!  Death 
IS  bitter,  my  friends,  even  though 
life  may  have  become  unbearable. 
Once  more,  to-day,  I  mingled  with 
the  world  as  I  took  leave  of  itj  with 
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the  Ririiiging  step  of  buoyant  youth 
I  datoed  through  the  crowded  streets. 
How  busy  was  life  around  me,  whilst 
dee^  ky  heavy  on  my  bosom ;  and 
the  day  was  so  pure  and  balmy,  and 
every  tree  in  the  paiic  was  in  blossom, 
and  every  carnage  glittered,  and 
every  horse  pranced,  and  every  wo- 
man smiled. 

^  Alas  I  the  smile  of  wcnnan  I  I 
have  not  revealed  yet  the  deepest 
source  of  affliction.  I  loved,  my 
friends,  and  never  was  loved.  My 
arms  never  clasped  the  object  of  my 
tenderness, — my  head  never  rested 
on  a  &ithful  bosom.  I  loved,  not  a 
woman,  but  woman.  With  an  art- 
ist's power  of  abstraction  I  worship- 
ped unsubstantial  idols ;  as  long  as  I 
foncied  myself  a  creator,  I  was  dead 
to  the  charms  of  God^s  creatures. 
Whilst  my  pencil  conjured  down 
angels  from  neaven,  how  could  I 
long  for  mortal  embraces  f  You  see 
this  canvass  on  my  easel : —  that  was 
my  first  picture  and  the  last  I 
worked  at  that  canvass  till  I  could 
tell  my  years  in  every  touch  of  the 
brush ; — that  was  the  woman  I  loved. 
It  is  no  more  finished  than  the  thou- 
sand sketdies  which  I  have  torn  to 
pieces  in  my  sullen  mood  of  despond- 
ency. It  is  no  less  a  failure ;  but  I 
loved  it,  and  could  not  bring  myself 
to  destroy  it.  Touch  it  not  now, 
you  will  see  it  when  I  shall  be  no 
more. 

"  But  when  I  abjured  art,  when  I 
found  myself  an  outcast  from  my 
paradise  of  dreams,  groping  through 
this  benighted  world,  struggling 
against  want  and  obscurity,  oh! 
then  I  sought  refuge  in  a  woman's 
bosom — ^then  I  gazed  wistfully  after 
every  fair  form  that  swept  heed- 
lessly pKist  the  forlorn  painter,  and  I 
felt  as  if  I  could  have  neld  them  by 
the  hem  of  their  garment,  and  thrown 
my  arms  round  them,  and  pressed 
them  to  my  bosom,  and  cried,  *  Love 
me! — oh!  let  me  be  loved  ere  I 
die!' 

**'  Alas !  all  of  them  seemed  to  read 
in  my  eyes  the  despair  that  sat  on  my 
soul.  They  shuddered  at  mv  hag- 
gard look,  the^  feared  me.  Oh  I  he 
lies  who  describes  woman  as  a  ten* 
der,  sensitive  being.  They  also  shrink 
from  the  contact  of  poverty  and  sor- 
row; they  also  refuse  to  smile  on 
the  wretch  the  world  frowns  upon. 
They  do,  indeed,  ddight  in  scenes  d 


fe^ned  misery,  in  fictitious  reotals  of 
imaginary  disasters ;  for  to  their  keen, 
sensibilities  sadness  itself  is  a  luxury, 
and  tears  a  source  of  voluptuous 
emotions ;  but  the  si^t  of  actual 
misery,  the  approach  of  real  distress, 
is  as  unwelcome  to  them  as  to  the 
most  selfish  of  Ibe  coarser  sex.  All 
anxious  for  our  safety,  we  steer  wide 
of  the  craft  perilling  by  our  side  in 
the  ocean  of  life, — we  dread  a  col- 
lision with  its  foundering  wreck, — we 
stand  in  a  superstitious  awe  of  the 
deadly  grasp  of  its  drowning  mariner. 
No — no!  tne  sunbeam  or  woman's 
eye  never  shot  across  the  gloom  of 
my  despair,— the  music  of  her  voice 
never  stilled  the  tempests  of  my 
spirit  Unloved  I  descend  to  my 
grave! 

^  Let,  then,  calm  friendship  sur- 
round him  whom  all  warmer  affec- 
tions deserted.  Leave  me  not,  my 
friends!  Tou  see  I  am  calm  and 
collected.  Profoundly  grieved,  in- 
curably wounded  to  my  heart's  core, 
but  not  unmanned,  nor  demented. 

^  God  forgive  me  I  I  am  no  sui- 
cide. The  world  issued  the  warrant, 
and  left  me  only  the  choice  of  my 
death.  I  have  chosen  the  shortest 
and  easiest.  Be  ye  my  witnesses  that 
I  depart  at  peace  with  mankind. 
None  of  them  ever  wronged  me.  It 
is  no  man's  fault  if  our  race  have  out- 
grown its  appointed  abode, — ^if  it  has 
multiplied  tifi  the  earth  can  no  longer 
hold  it  Let  us  cast  lots.  Let  the 
less  fortunate  make  room  for  their 
betters.  I  will  set  the  first  example. 
There  is  another  world,  let  us  hope, 
for  those  who  find  no  place  in  this, — 
another  world,  incomprehensible,  but, 
undoubtedly,  boundless  and  endless." 

After  these  words,  Sheridan  ceased 
abruptly.  His  friends  had  heard  him 
in  silent  amazement.  Nothing  could 
be  more  astonishing  than  the  contrast 
between  the  mildness  and  sedateness 
of  the  artist's  manner  and  the  terri- 
ble import  of  his  words.  His  calm- 
ness deceived  the  most  discerning 
among  the  bystanders.  They  hung 
down  their  heads,  they  dared  not 
raise  their  eyes  into  each  other's 
faces.  There  were  moments,  indeed, 
in  which  some  of  them  would  have 
interrupted  him.  They  waited  for  a 
pause,  for  a  fair  opportunity  to  start 
up  and  secure  the  unhappy  madman. 
Hesave  them  no  time. 

He  rose  suddenly  at  the  conclusion 
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of  hia  speech.  He  stared  at  them  for 
one  second  with  a  cold,  bitter  smile, 
then,  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning, 
he  tore  open  hia  loose  gown,  and  a 
short,  lead-coloured  blade  was  seen 
gleaming  in  the  air. 

Of  all  that  company  one  only  had 
been  a  silent  but  not  idle  spectator. 
Sir  Horace  Thoroughgood  had  glided 
unperceived  between  the  easel  and 
the  wall.  Sheridan  had  hardly  time 
to  raise  his  arm  for  the  fell  stroke, 
ere  the  weapon  was  wrenched  from 
his  hand. 

"  Young  man,  not  so  I "  exclaimed 
the  baronet,  as  he  secured  the  maniac 
in  his  powerful  embrace;  '*ask  us 
not  to  stand  by  and  witness  such  a 
work  of  awful  butchery.  We  admit 
the  iostice  of  all  your  past  ^eyances. 
Could  self-destruction  annihilate  by- 
gone evils,  could  suicide  be  retro- 
spective, it  m^ht,  perhaps,  be  a  bless- 
ing to  you.  JBut  how  dare  you  mur- 
der the  future?  How  know  you 
what  destinies  are  in  store  for  you  P 
*  Heaviness  may  endure  for  a  niffht, 
but  jov  cometh  in  the  morning.' 

Sir  Horace  said  no  more ;  he  knew 
how  to  minister  better  than  words 
to  a  diseased  mind.  A  hackney-coach 
was  called  for;  the  struggling  ma- 
niac was  almost  forced  into  it.  Sir 
Horace  bade  them  drive  to  his  house 
in  Harley  Street. 

On  the  following  morning  a  large 
number  of  the  baronet's  firiends  took 


luncheon  with  him.  A  ^ctere  was 
produced ;  it  was  the  same  that  poor 
Sheridan  alluded  to  in  his  insane 
s^ch,  bequeathing  it,  as  it  were,  to 
his  friends.  It  represented  a  slight  fe- 
male fig]are,  clad  in  snow-white  dra- 
pery, llie  form  was  hardly  sketched, 
but  the  countenance  was  an  ineffable 
type  of  superhuman  loveliness. 

Sir  Horace  proposed  its  sale  by 
auction;  the  good  baronet  himsdx 
acted  George  Kobins  for  the  occasion. 
The  picture  was  a^jud^  to  Lord 
Eandolph  for  500  guineas.  The 
painter  was  present,  pale,  silent,  and 
sullen ;  a  sigh  burst  mmi  his  breast ; 
he  threw  his  arms  round  his  pie- 
server,  and  wept. 

On  the  same  afternoon  Sir  Horace 
drove  the  rescued  artist  to  his  villa 
at  Bichmond.  Lady  Thoroughgood 
and  her  two  lovely  dauj^hters  were 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the 
repentant  suicide.  All  that  feminine 
tenderness  could  suggest  was  resorted 
to  to  make  a  paradise  of  their  delight- 
ful residence.  Sheridan  looks  still 
downcast  and  gloomy,  but  God  is 
with  him,  and  letter  thoughts  begin 
to  sprinff  up  in  his  breast  Becon- 
dlea  to  life,  he  has  been  often  heard 
to  repeat,  with  deep  conviction,  ^^  His 
wrath  endureth  but  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  and  in  His  pleasure  is  fife : 
heaviness  may  endure  for  a  night, 
but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning." 
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BT  ONE  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MBMOBT. 


THB  PBINCE  BE  METTBBNICH. 


PabtL 


When  first  I  saw  the  Prince  de  Met- 
teruich  he  was  in  his  forty-second 
year.  For  he  was  bom  on  the  15  th 
of  May,  1773 ;  and  when  first  I  be- 
held this  remarkably  handsome  and 
healthy-looking  statesman,  it  was  in 
the  month  of  June  1814.  The  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  Kins;  of  Prussia 
had  come  over  to  England,  to  pay 
their  respectful  and  fraternal  homage 
to  the  Prince  Regent ;  but,  for  famuy 
and  state  reasons,  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  for  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
to  retom  from  Paris  to  Vienna,  in- 


stead of  visiting  the  British  metro- 
polis. The  Prince  de  Metternich  had 
oeen  selected  by  his  august  sovereign 
as  his  special  representative  at  tne 
court  of  St.  James's  on  this  memora- 
ble occasion,  and  this  mark  of  favour 
and  preference  was  highly  appreciated 
by  this  distinguished  statesman.  '*  Is 
that  the  Prince  de  Metternich  ?**  in- 
quired a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  the  old  Whig  Rumn,  as 
the  Prince  entered  the  Guildhall  of 
the  City  of  London,  <m  the  18th  of 
June,  1814,  to  be  present  at  Uiecivio 
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banaaet,— "  Can  that  be  the  Prinoe 
de  Metternich  P"  "  Yea,  that  is  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich,"  was  the  re- 
ply ;  "  but  why  do  you  express  such 
astonishment?"  ^Because  I  ex- 
pected to  see  so  different  a  man  to 
that  now  before  me.  I  had  conceived 
of  the  prince  as  a  sort  of  Jesuit- look- 
ing monk,  with  head  bending;  over 
his  chest,  with  sallow  comfJexion, 
with  the  air  of  a  true  disciple  of 
Machiaviel ;  and  now,  instead  of  all 
this,  there  is  a  handsome  and  healthy- 
looking  man,  who  stands  and  walks 
erect,  ¥rith  an  open,  intellectual,  and 
agreeable  countenance,  and  appa- 
rently without  formality  or  stiflhess.*' 
The  conversation  then  turned  on  the 
true  and  trite  sentiment  of  ''how 
wrong  it  was  to  judge  by  apnear- 
anoes;"  but  the  old  Whig  M.P.  re- 
turned, ever  and  anon,  during  the 
dinner  and  the  evening,  to  the  very 
mistaken  notions  he  had  formed  of 
the  Austrian  minister. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich,  on  the 
occasion  in  question,  was  conversing 
with  great  animation  with  Count 
Mierveldi,  the  then  Austrian  am- 
bassador at  the  court  of  London,  and 
they  were  evidently  admiring  the 
most  magnificent  pageant  before  them. 
The  Prince  Resent  was  explaining  to 
the  Emperor  ^exander  the  meaning 
of  the  various  trophies  and  ornaments 
which  were  collected  on  that  very 
interesting  solemnity,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  enjoying  with  the 
Prince  Royal,  now  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch, the  splendour  of  the  scene. 
Baron  Humboldt  was  contemplating 
the  countenance  of  his  king  and  mas- 
ter ;  Marshal  Blucher  was  raising  his 
eyes  vdth  astonishment  at  the  marvels 
which  surrounded  him ;  and  Counts 
Hardenberg  and  Nesselrode  were 
enjoyinff  the  dainties  which  were  set 
before  &em. 

When  the  health  of  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  was  proposed.  Prince  Met- 
ternich rose  and  bowed.  There  was 
but  little  cheering.  It  was  evident 
that  his  character  was  not  understood 
by  many  of  the  assembled  citizens. 
They  connected  with  his  name  cer- 
tain notions  of  absolutism,  without 
the  philosophy  and  truth,  which 
formed  part  of  his  real  character. 
They  very  likely  remembered  the 
outline  of  the  congress  of  Rastadt, 
but  the  mnutuB  had  escaped  them,  as 
well  as  the  principle  for  which  he 


had  contended,  and  the  memory  off 
his  talent  was  all  that  remained. 

That  banquet  was  worthy  of  the 
occasion  which  led  to  its  celebration, 
and  worthy  of  that  city  of  London, 
whose  loyalty,  during  tne  most  try- 
ing times  of  financial  difficulty  and 
commercial  depression,  had  justly 
won  for  it  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  all  Europe.  The  disinterestedness 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the 
long  conflict  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  but  also  after  that  war  had  been 
tenninated,  when  the  spoils  were  to 
be  divided,  and  countries  or  districts 
to  be  appropriated  by  the  great 
powers,  was  the  subject  of  c<Histant 
reference  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  ''  His  magnanimous  and 
disinterested  ally,  the  Prince  Resent 
of  Great  Britain,"  were  words  which 
were  continually  on  the  lips  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander ;  and  the  Prince 
de  Metternich,  on  all  occasions,  both 
private  and  public,  expressed  similar 
opinions  in  strong  terms,  and  accom* 
panied  by  glowing  eulogies.  Not, 
indeed,  tnat  this  was  the  first  time 
that  the  prince  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  English  character,  or  had 
studied  on  the  spot  the  English  na- 
tion, since,  when  a  young  man,  he 
visited  the  shores  of  Great  Britain, 
and  investigated  our  national  habits, 
partialities,  prejudices,  and  institu- 
tions. 

Clemens  Wenzeslaus  Nessomuk 
Lothario,  Earl  and  Prinoe  Metter- 
nich, Winneburg,  Duke  PorteUa, 
Earl  of  Konigswart,  knight  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  grandee  of  Spain, 
first  class, — possessor  of  all  the  high- 
est and  most  elevated  European 
orders, — his  imperial  royal  majesty^s 
privy  councillor,  court  chamberlain, 
court  chancellor,  and  cabinet  minis- 
ter,— also,  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  prime  minister  of  the  empire, 
taking  precedence  of  all  others  in 
dignity  and  office,  is  descended  from 
an  ancient  family,  which  rose  to 
distinction  during  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Holy,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  em- 
perors. The  family  possessed  the 
country  from  the  Moselle  to  Hands- 
ruck  ;  and  Lothar,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  family,  was,  from  1599  to  1623, 
Archbishop  and  Elector  of  Treves. 

The  present  Prince  de  Metternich 
is  the  son  of  Francis  Greorce  Metter- 
nich, the  first  prince  of  that  house, 
who  was  bom  in  Coblents  in  1746. 
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The  subject  of  these  reminiscences 
was  bom  in  the  same  city,  and  stu- 
died, after  a  careful  preparatory  edu- 
cation, at  the  university  of  Stras- 
buTgh.  He  was  present,  with  his 
iather,  at  the  coronation  of  the  Em- 
peror Leopold,  in  1790,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  His  younger  years 
were  sedulously  devoted  to  the  study 
of  mtem&tional  law,  and  to  the  prin- 
dples  of  goyemment.  These  studies 
were  conducted  at  the  uniyendty  of 
Mayence.  In  the  year  1792,  he  was, 
likewise,  present  at  the  coronation  of 
the  late  Emperor  Francis  IE. ;  and 
he  then  assisted  his  father  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  subsequently  visited 
several  European  courts,  remaining 
some  time  in  England.  The  disasters 
carried  into  the  Khenish  countries  by 
the  French  armies  dispossessed  his  fa- 
mily. In  1794,  his  talents  obtained 
for  him  a  post  at  the  imperial  court ; 
and  in  the  following  year  he  was  mar- 
ried to  Mfuy  Eleonora,  daughter  of 
Prince  Ernest  of  Kaunitz-Kittberg, 
and  the  granddaughter  of  the  imperial 
chancelK)r.  His  diplomatic  career 
commenced  in  1797-8,  when  sent  by 
the  emperor  as  plenipotentiary  to  the 
congress  at  Badstadt.  His  talents 
and  policy  at  that  congress  I  shall 
hereafter  examine,  and  shall  content 
myself  for  the  moment,  by  drawing 
a  rapid  and  general  sketch  of  the 
ontlmeof  his  life  to  the  year  1814, 
with  which  I  have  commenced  these 
Beminiscences. 

Hostilities  between  Austria  and 
France  having  broken  out,  in  con- 
sequence of  Austria  adhering  to  the 
coalition  between  England  and  Rus- 
aa,  Count  Mettemich  left  Berlin,when 
the  third  coalition  of  Prussia  with 
Baonaparte  had  been  ratified.  In 
1806,  after  the  humiliating  peace  of 
Presburg,  which  ceded  Venice  and 
the  IVrol.tP  Napoleon,  Count  Met- 
temich, under  the  title  of  Earl  of 
CoUentz,  proceeded  as  ambassador  to 
Paris,  where  he  had  one  of  the  most 
difficult  parts  to  play  vnth  the 
haughty  and  victorious  usurper,  and 
'frith  80  skilful  and  impenetrable  a 
foreign  minister  as  Prince  de  Talley- 
nmd.  The  Count  de  Mettemich 
could  not,  undoubtedly,  prevent  the 
disastrous  war  which  broke  out,  in 
1809,  between  Austria  and  France. 
Yet  peace,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Austria  in  Germany 
on  the  ouier,  were,  at  all  times,  the 


great  objects  of  his  diplomatic  career. 
Such  views  were  not  in  accordance 
with  the  ambition  of  Napoleon,  nor 
with  the  spirit  of  his  restless  and 
belligerent  subjects;  and  the  Aus- 
trian ambassador  returned  to  Vienna. 
Soon  afterwards  he  arranged  the  pre- 
liminaries of  that  forced  peace,  wnich 
gave  Napoleon  still  greater  power 
over  Austria,  and  emboldenea  him 
not  only  to  demand,  but  enabled  him 
to  insist  on  being  married  to  a  prin- 
cess of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 

The  Russian  campaign  having 
proved  disastrous  to  Napoleon,  and 
the  Austrian  cabinet  havmg,  at  first, 
undertaken  a  position  of  mediation. 
Count  Mettemich  endeavoured  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  ma- 
trimonial alliance  between  Napoleon 
and  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  led  to  this  movement ;  but 
the  usurper  continued  as  haughty  as 
if  he  had  conquered  Russia;  and 
Prussia  took  her  ground  with  a  no- 
bleness which  more  than  compen- 
sated for  her  desertion  of  Austria  on 
a  former  occasion.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished period  of  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich^s  life  now  conunenced; 
first,  by  his  arranging  the  Quadmple 
Alliance  treaty  at  Toplitz ;  and,  se- 
cond, after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  in 
following  up  those  measures,  in  which 
he  was  personally  engaged,  with  in- 
cessant vigilance  at  Frankfort,  Fri- 
burg,  Basle,  Langres,  Chaumont,  at 
the  convention  of  Fontainebleau,  and 
at  the  peace  of  Paris. 

From  Paris  he  accompanied  the 
allied  sovereigns  to  England,  and  the 
time  he  spent  amongst  us  was  de- 
voted by  him  to  observing  the  state 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  regard  to 
our  social  and  national  condition. 
The  famous  congress  of  Vienna,  which 
opened  in  the  October  following  the 
treaty  of  May  1814,  was  that  in 
which,  as  president  and  ne^tiator, 
his  diplomatic  abilities  were  displayed 
in  the  most  distinguished  and  extra- 
ordinary maimer.  And,  although 
somewhat  out  of  order  of  date,  I 
propose  devoting  the  Jtrnt  portion  of 
my  Reminiscences  of  this  celebrated 

tftn  rather  to  the  middle,  than  to 
e  commencement,  or  decline,  of  his 
life;  and  shall,  in  my  next  article, 
trace  him  more  fully  from  the  be- 
ginning of  his  diplomatic  career,  to 
5ie  time  when  to  him  were  confided 
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by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  the  many 
thorny  positions  connected  with  the 
congress  of  Vienna. 

I  shall,  likewise,  in  that  second 
portion  of  my  Reminiscences,  exa- 
mine his  conauct  at  the  congress  of 
Bastsdt,  look  into  his  proceedings 
and  policy  from  1815  to  1830,  de- 
scribe him  as  the  negotiator  with  the 
Bevc^utionary  party,  and  trace  him 
to  the  present  time,  when,  at  the  ^ood 
old  age  of  seventy-one,  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  his  sovereign, 
the  respect  of  all  his  fellow- sub iects, 
and,  I  may  add,  the  gratitude  of 
Europe. 

Before,  however,  I  proceed  to  de- 
tail the  memorable  part  he  took  at 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  and,  in  re- 
gtud  to  all  its  proceedings,  it  is  ne- 
cessary clearly  to  state  what  are  the 
principles,  invariable  and  decided,  of 
the  pnnce.    He  does  not  believe  that 

Solitical  liberty  is  essential  to  the 
appiness,  honour,  or  dignity  of  man. 
He  aoes  not  believe  that  the  nations 
which  have  enjoyed  the  greatest  de- 
cree of  this  political  liberty,  have 
been  the  wisest,  most  virtuous,  or 
most  happy.  He  does  not  believe 
that  the  material  wants  and  comforts 
of  the  people  are  so  well,  or  so  in- 
variably attended  to  under  a  con- 
stitutional, as  beneath  the  sway  of 
an  absolute  monarch.  He  believes 
that  ihe  liberty  which  the  people 
ought  to  enjov  every  where,  is  the 
liberty  of  making  the  most  of  their 
labour,  the  liberty  of  enjoying  all 
they  acquire,  the  liberty  or  worship- 
ping Crod  according  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church, 
the  liberty  of  enjoying  all  social  and 
family  comforts,  without  any  arbi- 
trary infringement  or  exactions,  the 
liberty  of  n-ee  action  in  all  things 
which  are  not  opposed  to  the  laws  of 
the  state,  and  the  liberty  of  forming 
those  relationships  and  ties,  which 
ensure  to  man  his  greatest  amount  of 
mere  worldly  enjoyment  But  he 
does  not  believe  in  republicanism  or 
federalism.  He  does  not  believe  in 
constitutional  monarchies.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  three  powers  in 
the  government  of  a  state.  He  does 
not  believe  in  the  action  of  such  |t 
government  for  the  welfare  of  a  peo- 
ple. He  is  of  opinion  that  the  un- 
restrained liberty  of  the  press  is  much 
more  injurious  than  beneficial.  He 
18  a  frioid  to  education,  but  it  must 


be  of  a  Roman  Catholic  character. 
He  believes  not  only  in  the  pos- 
sibility, but  in  the  certainty  of  men 
being  most  happy,  when  they  pay  the 
least  attention  to  their  political  in- 
stitutions. He  believes  that  dvilifla- 
tion  should  by  no  means  be  identified 
with  what  he  regards  as  revolution- 
ary principles.  He  believes  that  no 
man  really  feels  that  politically  firee 
institutions  are  essential  to  his  hap- 
piness, as  is  food,  and  as  are  com- 
fortable dwellings,  family  assodatioiis, 
religious  instruction,  and  protection 
in  the  enjoyment  of  his  personal 
freedom,  his  fortune,  and  nis  life. 
He  believes  that  the  absolute  princi- 
ple, assures  to  man  a  far  greater 
amount  of  happiness,  than  either  tfae 
democratic  or  the  constitutional  prin- 
ciple ;  and  he,  therefore^  has  devoted 
a  large  portion  of  his  life  lo  its  de- 
fence and  maintenance.  But  he  is 
no  tyrant.  He  is  no  lover  of  despot- 
ism. He  invariably  opposes  all  ten- 
dencies to  tyranny.  He  has  repeat- 
edly defended  the  rights  of  Grerman 
citizens  when  they  were  most  in 
peril.  He  was  a  fViend  to  Poland,  to 
the  free  towns  and  cities  of  Gennany» 
to  petty  princes,  and  to  smaller  states ; 
and  wndst  he  has  invariably  pro- 
claimed the  absolute  principle  as  the 
one  most  fiivourable  to  the  happi- 
ness of  civilised  man,  he  has  bent  to 
circumstances,  yielded  to  facto,  and 
sought  to  render  events,  which  he 
regarded  as  calamities,  as  little  cala- 
mitous as  possible. 

There  are  certain  prevalent  opi- 
nions with  reffard  to  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich,  which  I  shall  attadc  in- 
directly. And  I  prefer  this  line  of 
proceeding,  because  I  desire  rather 
that  the  incontrovertible  facts  I  shall 
adduce  should  speak  for  themselves, 
and  thus  meet  the  objections  which 
are  made  to  the  views  and  policy  of 
the  prince,  than  that  any  mere  eulogy' 
or  defence  on  my  part  should  even 
be  believed  and  adopted.  The  Prince 
de  Mettemich  is  a  very  great  man.  He 
has  been  mixed  up,  ardently,  zealous- 
ly, perseveringly,  in  all  the  events  of 
tne  last  fif^y  years.  During  that  half 
century  he  has  been  one  of  the  poli- 
tical chiefs  of  Europe  and  the  world. 
He  has  fought  the  battle  of  the  mo- 
narchy with  a  zeal,  discretion,  energy, 
and  forbearance,  which  prove  him  to 
be  a  consummate  statesman.  He  n 
now  reposing  on  his  laurels.    He  it 
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now  witneasmg  the  success  of  hk 
monarchical  policy  tod  measures. 
And  it  will  surely  be  interesting  to 
eontemi^te  siich  a  man  at  one  of  the 
most  interesting  periods  of  ancient  or 
modem  history — I  mean  at  the  time 
of  the  confess  of  Vienna. 

The  Pnnce  de  Mettemich  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished actors  in  the  great  drama  of 
the  Vienna  congress.  He  had  studied 
Eoit^  with  long  and  sustained  at- 
tention. He  was  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  difficulties,  whether  moral, 
social,  physical,  or  political,  apper- 
taining to  each  state.  He  had  watched 
with  care  the  demands  made  by  rash 
people  of  their  respective  jgorem- 
ments,  daring  the  war  which  had 
raged  for  so  long  a  period.  And  he 
was  fully  prepared  to  discuss  their 
wants,  to  combat  their  prejudices,  and 
to  relieve  positive  and  undoubted 
evils.  He  knew  not  less  intimately 
the  relations  of  European  govern- 
ments the  one  to  the  other;  the 
changes  which  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  events  which  had  trans- 
pired since  1 789 ;  and  the  further  im- 
portant changes  which  must  take 
place,  before  any  thing  approaching 
to  a  settlenaent  of  Europe  could  be 
said  to  be  effected. 

Let  tis  now  see  him  at  work.  Let 
us  watch  him  before  the  congress. 
Let  us  move  with  him  througn  the 
various  stages  of  the  history  of  that 
great  assembly.  This  shall  be  done 
without  prejudice,  and  without  par- 
tidihr. 

When  the  prince  became  one  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  he  carried  to  that  con- 
gi'ess  a  p^ect  knowledge  of  existing 
treaties.     There  were  the  separate 
snd  secret  articles  concluded  in  Octo- 
ber 1813  between  Austria  and  Ba- 
varia.   There  was  the  treaty  of  al- 
liance of  the  2d  of  November,  1813, 
between  Austria   and  Wirtemberg. 
There  was  the  project  of  a  federal 
constitution  £:>r  Germany  conmiuni- 
tated  by  the  Prince  of  Hardenberg 
to  the  Aince  de  Mettemich,  at  a  con- 
ference which  had  taken  place  at 
Baden,  in  Austria.    There  was  the 
treaty  of  Paris  of  May  30,   1814. 
And,  in  one  word,  a  multitude  of 
documents  were  to  be  consulted,  and 
the  clums  they  recognised  to  be  dis- 
cussed and  imered,  or  maintained. 
With  all  of  these  the  subject  of 


these  Beminiscences  was  perfectly 
familiar. 

Do  we  examine  the  proceedings 
of  the  sittings  of  the  committee  ap- 
pointed to  superintend  the  affairs  of 
the  German  states,  and  which  com- 
mittee was  composed  of  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  Austria,  Prussia,  Ba- 
varia, Hanover,  and  Wirtemberg  ?  We 
find  that  Prince  de  Mettemich  was 
the  man  who  took  the  lead ;  that  he 
opened  the  conferences ;  that  he  pro- 
posed that  the  basis  of  a  Germanic 
confederation  should  be  agreed  on ; 
that  he  it  was  who  submitted  that 
the  committee  should  be  limited  to 
the  representatives  of  the  five  powers 
just  named ;  that  he  insisted  that  the 
secondary  powers  ought  to,  and  roust, 
submit  to  their  decisions ;  and  he  it 
was  who  concocted,  with  the  repre- 
sentative of  Prussia,  those  articles 
for  the  organisation  of  the  German 
Confederation,  which  were  subse- 
quently submitted  to  and  adopted 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Grerman 
committee. 

When  the  ambassador  of  the 
King  of  Wirtemberg  insisted  on  the 
right  of  the  king,  his  master,  to  pre- 
cedence of  the  King  of  Hanover,  it 
was  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  who 
declared,  **  that  between  and  amongst 
each  other,  all  kings  were  equal." 

When  the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden 
claimed,  as  of  right,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  conferences  of  the  German 
committee,  and  to  form  one  of  their 
number,  it  was  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich who  opposed  any  addition 
thereto.  "  The  states  of  the  first 
class,"  said  the  prince,  "  called  upon 
to  constitute  the  committee,  are,  in 
consequence  of  their  European  rela- 
tions, m  a  far  better  position  to  make 
suitable  propositions  than  are  the 
German  states  of  the  second  and 
third  class."  Agamst  this  decision 
the  smaller  states  protested;  and  the 
name  of  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  pro- 
nounced with  anger  by  very  many  of 
the  lesser  German  potentates.  "What 
care  IF"  exclaimed  the  prince,  on 
one  occasion,  "  for  the  ind^nation  of 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Baden?  We  do 
not  want  a  congress  of  republics,  but 
a  congress  of  sovereigns." 

When  it  was  simgested  that  the 
states  of  the  secondand  third  class 
should,  nevertheless,  be,  from  day  to 
day,  or  from  time  to  time,  kept  in- 
formed relative  to  the  decisions  of 
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the  German  oommittec,  it  was  Prince 
de  Metternich  who  said,  ^^  Xo ;  it  is  our 
duty,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  all 
our  decitionff  entirely  secret;  and 
even  none  of  us  five,  who  conatitute 
the  committee,  ought  to  have  the 
right  to  submit  any  proj^tion  to 
our  respective  courts,  until  the  pro- 
j^ted  constitution  shall  be  complete. 
Then,  let  each  representative  apply 
to  his  government  f(H:  its  defimtive 
instructions.*' 

When  the  project  of  twelve  arti- 
cles affreed  upon  between  Austria  and 
Prussia  came  on  for  discussion,  it  was 
Prince  de  Metternich  who  defended 
each  clause.  In  the  Prince  de  Wrede 
he  found  an  able  and  zealous  dispu- 
tant; but  the  dose  reasoning  of  the 
Austrian  diplomatist  almost  inva- 
riably prevaued.  The  right  of  Aus- 
tria to  have  two  votes,  and  of  Prussia 
to  have  the  same  number,  at  the 
deliberations  of  the  German  confe- 
deration, was  maintained  with  great 
vigour  by  the  prince. 

when  the  minister  of  Wirtem- 
berg  insisted  before  the  committee, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  fix  the 
rights  of  German  Bubjects  by  any 
declaration  of  those  rignts,  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  who  replied,— 

"  In  my  opinioo,  it  is  absolutely  ne. 
cessary  to  fix  those  rights.  la  the  an- 
cient constitution  of  Oennanv»  certain 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  all  German 
subjects;  but  in  these  later  tiroes,  in 
some  of  the  states,  oppressive  measures 
hare  been  introduced,  from  the  oontinu* 
ance  of  which  the  people  ought  to  be 
l^uaranteed.  For  instance,  in  some  states 
It  has  been  ordained  that  persons  possess* 
ing  property  must  pass  a  portion  of  every 
year  in  the  capitals  of  those  states.  This 
cannot  be  longer  tolerated.  Indeed,  in 
some  cases,  where  men  of  property  have 
possessions  in  four  or  five  different  states. 
Low  is  it  possible  that  they  should  obey 
such  requisitions  V 

That  was  a  noble  document,  and 
worthy  of  an  enlightened  monarch, 
a  powerftil  government,  and  a  firee 
people,  which  the  Counts  of  Munster 
and  Hardenbcrg  were  directed  to 
present,  as  the  two  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  prince  regent,  then  also  Prince 
Hegent  of  Hanover,  to  the  committee 
of  uie  five  German  courts,  on  the  3 1st 
of  October,  1814. 

I  question  greatly  whether  thoae 
Whigs  who  made  it  their  constant 
bustimi  to  libel  the  government  of 


the  prince  regent,  and  to  vepreeen^ 
him  as  a  deipot,  would  have  dared 
to  have  made  use  of  such  language  as 
the  following,  and  which  i  extract 
from  the  state  paper  in  question : — 

"  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent of  Great  Britain  and  of  Hanover 
cannot  possibly  admit  that  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  have 
given  a  right  to  the  princes  to  claim  an 
absolnte  or  despotic  sway  orer  their 
sabjects A  representative  sys- 
tem has  existed,  as  of  nght,  in  Gennanyr 
fkom.  time  immemoriaK  In  many  states 
its  organisation  was  based  on  particulsr 
arrangements  entered  into  between  the 
prince  and  his  subjects;  and  in  conn- 
tries  where  the  states  had  even  ceased 
to  exist,  the  subjects  possessed  important 
rights  which  the  laws  of  the  empire  had 
established,    and    to   which    they    still 

granted  their  protection.  •• The 

King  of  Great  Britain  is  indubitably 
as  mnch  a  sovereign  as  any  Europeaa 
prince  whatever;  and  the  liberties  of 
liis  people,  fiur  from  tending  to  OTerthcovr 
his  throne,  established  its  stability." 

This  was  the  language  of  the 
noble-minded  and  liberty -loving 
prince  r^ent,  who  was  yet  so  often 
represented  as  the  "  ally  of  despots, 
and  the  enemy  of  freedom/* 

When  the  Prince  de  Metternich 

Eerused  this  incomparable  document, 
e  exclaimed,  "  When  liberty  is  thus 
understood,  and  when  power  is  thus 
exerdsed,  constitutional  freedom  is 
quite  compatible  with  the  mo- 
narchical principle/*  To  be  sure 
it  is. 

That  was  an  interesting  discussion 
which  took  place  in  (Mober  1814, 
when  the  enlightened  views  of  the 
prince  regent  with  regard  to  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom  in 
the  states  of  the  confederation,  were 
combated  by  some  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  five  courts.  But  the 
Prince  de  Metternich,  to  his  honour 
be  it  recorded,  ranged  himself  on  the 
side  of  rational  lit^rty,  and  thus  as- 
sured the  triumph  of  constitutional 
principles. 

It  was  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
who  made  idso  the  famous  proposi- 
tion, that 

"  To  prevent  one  state  of  the  confe- 
deration from  compromising  the  external 
safety  of  Germany,  each  state  should  be 
compelled  not  to  make  any  warihrs  itself 
alone, nor  to  taH  any  pan  in soeh  a  war; 
sad  not  to  coadude  anv  alKaiiee.  tMstw. 
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McoartntiGO,  for  the  Mrrioe  of  troops, 
witlioat  reoeiTing  the  consent  of  the  con- 
federetioD,*' 

It  was  the  same  prince,  also,  who 
declared  that,  although,  in  conse« 

3aenoe   of  the  lai^ge  states  which 
Lustria  added  to  those  of  the  confe- 
doation,  she  claimed  the  right  of 
tteo  Tot^  yet  that  she  voluntarily 
offi^ed  to  contribute  a  double  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  of  that  body. 
The  opposition  offered  by  the  court 
of  Bavana  to  the  decisions  of  the 
German  committee  was  founded  on 
an  idea  that  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  empire  ought  to  be  preserved ; 
but  the  rrince  de  Mettemich  de- 
mon^rated  on  several  occasions,  and 
especially  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1814,  that  such  a  constitution  was  no 
longer  possible   or  applicable,  and 
tbst  the  Germans  did  not  wish  to 
fonnd  their  new  institutions  on  the 
basis  of  their  old  ones. 

When  the  Prince  de  Wrede  at- 
tacked the  independence  of  the  "/ree 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bre- 
men,** and  declared  that  *' Bavaria 
coold  not  recognise  such  a  title,**  it 
was  the  Prince  de  Metternich  who 
observed,  **  these  cities  have  been  al- 
ready recognised  as  free  bv  the  al- 
liances they  have  contracted  with  fo- 
reign powers,  and  notably  with  £ng- 
lai^  and  France;  and  that  such  facts 
could  not  be  set  aside.**  Yet  tliis  is 
the  man  who  is  constantly  misrepre- 
sented as  the  enemy  to  human  li- 
berty. 

When  the  discussion  took  place 
between  the  members  of  the  German 
constitution  committee  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  security  should  be  ^ven 
to  the  Germans,  that  their  individual 
liberty  should  be  respected,  it  was  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  who  said  that, 

"Although  Austria  was  quite  agreed 
^  the  rights  of  sovereignty  should  be 
Meared  to  the  princes  of  uermany,  it 
oag^,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  lost  sight 
of,  tUt  the  object  they  had  then  in  view 
was  to  foim  a  Gennanic  confederation, 
md  a  great  political  body,  composed  of 
Gtraan  atatea  ;  and  that  consequently, 
ia  case  toy  attack  should  be  made  on  the 
political  existence  or  rights  of  an  indi- 
ridaal,  eootrary  to  the  teoor  of  the  fede- 
ni  aet,  or  of  the  oonstitntion,  and  that  by 
aaek  aettlM  iwfividiial  would  be  injured 
it  Ui  ririttt  m  a  Gtfnan  oitixen,  that 
tha  MMMiAan  oogkt  to  have  the  power 


that  the/edfmi  tribumal  aheold  be 
bliahed  to  take  cogniaance  of  all  auch 
complaints,  and  provide  remedies  for  all 
violations  of  the  general  constitution  !" 

Was  this  the  Uuiffuage  of  an  arbi- 
tnuy  and  ^rrannical  d^^tP 

Ilie  jealousy  of  Bavana  and  Wir- 
temberg  of  tlie  pow^  and  influence 
of  Aus&ia,  soon  manifested  itself  in 
the  Germanic  oonstitution  conunittee ; 
and  not  cmly  on  the  subiect  of  the 
double  votes  claimed  by  tne  court  of 
Vienna,  but  likewise  on  a  variety  of 
other  points,  the  representatives  of 
the  two  first-named  powers  evinced 
their  want  of  trust  in  the  Austrian 

Svemment.  On  all  these  occasions 
e  Frince  de  Mettemich  spoke  with- 
out reserve,  acted  with  the  most  per- 
fect good  ffuth,  and  displayed  a  firm- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  but  a  sincerity 
on  the  other,  which  secured  for  iiim 
the  approbation  and  confidence  of  all. 
On  everv  occasion  the  prince  ad- 
vocated tlie  advantages  of  peace,  the 
necessity  for  union,  wad  the  duty  of 
securing  to  the  people  all  the  rights 
and  advantages  to  which  they  were 
manifestly  entitled  in  the  new  com- 
bination. In  these  views  the  prince 
was  powerfully  seconded  by  an  auto- 
grapn  letter  written  to  him  by  the 
£mperor  Alexander  of  Russia;  in 
which  his  majesty  stated,  with  dis- 
tinctness, that  he  fully  coincided  in 
the  sentiments  of  Prince  Mettemich, 
and  desired  that  his  views  of  the 
rights  of  the  German  pe<^le,  should 
be  carried  into  effect. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  the 
question  of  '^  What  was  to  become  of 
Poland  f'  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult.  Tbe  project  relative 
to  the  incorporation  of  the  whole  of 
Poland  with  Russia,  as  a  distinct 
kingdom,  under  a  viceroy,  was  at 
first  concerted  between  Russia  and 
Prussia,  at  the  period  of  the  signature 
of  the  treaty  of  Paris.  This  project, 
however,  was  greatly  opposed  by  the 
Prince  de  TaUeyrand.  In  vain  did 
Russia  and  Prussia  invoke  a  secret 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  which 
compelled  France  to  accede  to  the 
division  which  the  **  allies**  should 
agree  to,  of  the  countries  which  had 
been  conquered  or  ceded.  ThePrince 
de  Talleyrand  insisted,  that  by  the 
word  ^'allies,**  must  be  understood 
the  whole  of  the  allies,  and  not  this 
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would  only  xeeognite  the  dedsions 
come  to  by  the  congreas  en  masse. 
Now,  what  was  the  fine  of  conduct 
adopted  by  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
on  Uiis  important  occasion  f  Did  he 
oppose  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  and 
the  honest  and  fair  interpretation 
put  upon  the  treaty  in  the  interest  of 
Poland?  ^  no  means.  He  united 
his  voice  with  those  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  Polish  question 
was  therefore  submitted  to  a  new 
and  general  discussion.  The  incon- 
veniences which  would  have  arisen 
from  the  union  of  the  whole  of 
Poland,  under  a  Russian  viceroy,  were 
at  last  admitted,  even  bv  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  private  mend  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander;  who  did  not 
believe  that  the  acquisition  of  Saxony, 
and  of  the  countries  between  the 
Meuse  and  the  Moselle,  could  balance 
the  dangers  to  which  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Poland  would  expose  his  mo- 
narchv.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand, 
with  his  consummate  tact  taidjinessey 
also  laboured  to  prove  to  the  other 
powers,  the  great  evils  which  must 
arise  fVom  so  colossal  an  aggrandise- 
ment of  Ilussia;  and  he  proposed  to 
give  to  the  King  of  Prussia  all  the 
uchy  of  Warsaw, — at  least  to  the 
banks  of  the  Vistula.  This  was 
generally  felt  to  be  the  best  arrange- 
ment, provided  it  would  be  found 
impossible  to  re-establish  Poland  in  a 
manner  useful  to  the  baknce  of 
power  in  Europe.  In  the  whole  of 
these  n^tiations  the  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich mvariably  leant  to  the  side  of 
the  unfortunate,  and  Poland  had  in 
him  a  decided  and  powerful  friend. 

But,  to  return  to  the  German  con- 
stitution committee,  and  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
with  regard  to  the  Germanic  confe- 
deration. The  King  of  Wirtembeig, 
dissatisfied  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee,  and  displeased  at  find- 
ing that  the  propositions  made  by 
his  r€n[>re8entatives  were  not  well  re- 
ceived by  the  other  members,  sent,  on 
the  16tn  Nov.  1814,  a  written  pro- 
test, in  which  he  required  that  the 
whole  of  the  plans  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  with  regard  to  Germaiw, 
should  be  submitted  to  him  bdbre  he 
should  be  further  required  to  proceed 
with  the  discussions  as  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  confederation.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  serious  and 
formidable  oppontion,    On  the  very 


same  day,  also,  a  note  was  deliveir* 
ed  to  the  Princes  de  Mettemidi 
and  de  Hwrdenberg  by  the  plenipo* 
tentiaries  of  twenty 'nine  foreign 
princes  and  free  cities  of  Germany,  in 
whidi  they  demanded,  without  de- 
lay, to  be  called  upon  to  deliberate 
on  the  subject  of  the  constitution  and 
the  constitution  of  their  common 
country.  This  formidable  list  of 
twenty-nine  was  afterwards  aug- 
ment^ to  thirty-four  by  the  signa- 
tures of  five  other  courts.  This  was 
the  beginning  of  a  very  severe  con- 
flict, during  me  whole  of  which  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  displayed  a 
firmness,  forbearance,  patience,  and 
energy,  which  confounded  those  who 
were  most  resolute  in  opposing  him. 
The  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  ener- 
getic in  his  complaints.  The  Grand 
Duke  of  Baden  was  decisive  in  his 
demands.  The  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  were  loud  in 
their  remonstrances.  And  a  host  of 
very  petty  states  indeed  joined  in  the 
genend  ^  charivari'*  against  the  firm 
and  imwavering  Prince  dc  Metter- 
nich. 

But  how  instructive  and  dclightfol 
it  is  to  notice  and  record  how  a  giant 
man  with  a  giant  mind  calmly,  de- 
liberately, and  fearlessly  proceeded 
to  confront  his  opponents  and  to  de- 
fend his  system.  He  b^an  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  King  of  Wir- 
temberg,  and,  six  days  after  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  protest,  forwurded  a 
note,  which  destroyed  at  once  the 
false  accusations  which  they,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  had  brought  against 
him.  In  that  admirable  document 
the  prince  thus  expresses  his  opinion 
^vith  respect  to  tne  **  object  of  the 
great  alliance  which  had  delivered 
Europe  fh>m  an  ignominious  yoke,** 
as  fitr  as  relates  to  Germany.  He 
says,  ^  that  object,  as  re^paros  Ger- 
many, was  the  dissolution  of  the 
Khenish  confederation,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  German  liberty  and 
of  the  constitution,  with  some  modi- 
fications.** 

Whilst  constantly  occupied  with 
great  questions  of  pHnciuie,  in  the 
discussions  which  took  place  before 
the  congress  and  in  the  various  com- 
mittees, the  Prince  de  Mettemidi, 
nevertheless,  found  time  to  attend  to 
the  details  of  each  measure.  It  was 
he  who  drew  up  the  admirable  in-^ 
structiona  to  toe  Statistical  Com* 
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missioii,  formed  to  collect  together, 
for  the  information  of  the  congress^ 
all  particulars  relative  to  the  terri* 
tories  conquered  by  Napoleon  and 
bis  allies.  Without  sucn  informa* 
tiou,  it  was  clear  that  the  various  de- 
mands, reclamations,  and  even  posi- 
tions, of  those  states,  could  not  be 
understood.  That  commission  did 
well  its  work ;  but  to  the  subject  of 
these  Reminiscences  were  they  in- 
debted  for  their  plans  and  system. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which 
came  under  the  consideration  of  the 
high  plenipotentiaries  of  the  eight 
powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
was  one  of  universal  importance  and 
philanthropy.  It  was  in  Januai^ 
1815  that  that  question  of  the  aboh- 
tion  of  n^ro-slavery  and  the  annihi- 
l^on  of  the  slave-trade  was  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna.  And  how  did  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  conduct  himself 
during  that  memorable  debate  ?  Did 
he  oppose  the  cause  of  emancipation  ? 
Did  he  sanction  the  long -existing 
traffic  in  human  fiesh?  No.  lie 
proclaimed,  in  language  worthy  of 
the  Christian  representative  of  a 
great  Christian  state,  that  his  voice 
was  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  real  civilisiCtion.  His  was 
no  mere  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
philanthropy  and  mercy,  but  he 
pkaded  wim  eloquence  and  authority 
lor  the  abolition  of  the  horrible 
traffic  in  negro  life  and  blood.  Yet 
this  is  the  man  whom  it  has  been  the 
habit  of  democracy  during  forty  years 
to  represent  as  an  enemy  to  freedom 
sod  to  the  human  race  I 

In  February  1815  the  representa- 
tives of  the  thirty-four  lesser  Grer- 
man  states  became  most  importunate. 
They  had  taken  no  part  in  the  pro- 
oeedm^  of  the  German  constitution 
eonumttee,  and  they  apprehended 
that  the  Germanic  confederation 
would  be  formed  without  their  con- 
sent. They  accordingly  re-addressed 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  who  as- 
sured them  that  all  that  had  been 
douc  by  the  committee  was  merely 
preliminary,  and  that  when  the 
whole  of  their  labours  should  be 
completed,  the  representatives  of  the 
vinous  states  of  Germany  would  be 
duly  ccmvoked.  The  Prussian  go- 
Temment  had  in  the  meantime  been 
ia  ^paring  two  prdects; 
iaknuc  it  for  (cranted  that 


the  confederation  would  be  divided 
into  circles,  and  the  other,  under  the 
supposition  that  it  would  no^  so  be 
divided.  Prussia  was  in  favour  of 
the  division  into  circlet,  and  yet 
Prussia  protested  her  desire  to  see 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany  main- 
tain their  independence,  and  not  be 
exposed  to  become  sacnficed  to  the 
ambition  of  the  greater  GermAi 
powers.  Tlie  document  in  which 
these  views  and  opinions  are  given 
to  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  is  one  of 
the  ablest  state  documents  ever  drawn 
up  by  any  plenipotentiaries  of  any 
government. 

The  ever-memorable  treaties  of  the 
25th  March,  1815,  which  were  signed 
between  Austria,  Great  Britain,  ftus- 
sia,  and  Russia,  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure the  work  of  the  Prince  de  Met- 
temich. Never  were  treaties  prepared 
with  greater  diplomatic  skill,  or  with 
a  more  enlightened  and  philosophical 
attention  to  the  permanent  interests 
of  the  whole  of  Europe.  They  will 
bear  the  closest  investigation,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  studied  will 
they  be  found  to  contain  the  most 
enlarged,  noble,  and  powerful  views. 
The  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia  now  lies  before  me,  and  I 
find  appended  to  it  the  honoured  sig- 
natures of  "  Hardenberg,"  "  Hum- 
boldt," and  "Wellington."  Those 
are  names  which  will  be  immortal  in 
the  page  of  history  when  their  d^ 
tractors  shall  be  unknown. 

When  the  treaties  between  the 
great  powers  had  been  signed,  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  convoke  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  secondary  Ger- 
man states,  in  order  that  they  might 
give  their  adhesion  to  the^^rw^  of 
uiose  treaties,  and  consent  to  abide 
by  them,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
should  be  invited  to  offer  their  opi- 
nions relative  to  the  future  constitu- 
tion of  the  proposed  Germanic  con- 
federation. Accordingly,  on  the 
31st  March,  the  ministers  and  pleni- 
potentiaries of  the  German  princes 
and  of  the  free  towns  and  cities  as- 
sembled. At  length,  then,  the 
wishes  of  the  princes  df  Grcrmany 
were  gratified;  but  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich  required  that  the  five 
members  of  the  Grerman  constitution 
committee  should  form  part  of  the 
general  committee  of  plenipotentia- 
ries then  to  be  named. 
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The  ably  ccmeerted  plan  adapted 
by  the  four  great  powers,  /irtt  to 
conclude  general  treaties  between 
each  other,  and  then  to  require  all 
smaller  states  and  powers  to  adhere 
to  their  provisions,  was,  I  beUeve, 
originally  suggested  by  the  Frinee  de 
Metternich.  This  pian  was  wholly 
novel,  was  calculated  to  save  a  great 
Toss  of  time,  and  prevented  heart- 
burnings, j^ousies,  rivalry,  and  dis- 
eontent.  If  each  of  the  smaller  states 
of  Germany  and  of  Kur(^  had  been 
sunply  consulted  prior  to  the  great 
and  general  treaties  being  framed 
and  signed,  years  must  live  been 
consumed  simply  in  the  consideration 
of  their  objections. 

At  length  was  presented  the  pro- 
ject of  a  pact  of  confederation  of  the 
sovereign  princes  and  of  the  firee 
towns  and  cities  of  Germany.  It  was 
laid  before  the  congress  by  the  plaii- 
potentiaries  of  Prussia  in  the  month 
of  April  1815.  But  although  the 
Prussian  plenipotentiaries  were  the 
organs  of  the  constitution  c(»nmittec, 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  was  by  no 
means  fomgn  to  the  preparation  of 
that  document.  Nothing  escaped 
his  notice,  nothing  was  submitted 
which  had  not  been  laid  before  him 
and  which  had  not  obtained,  at  least, 
his  general  i^proval.  Indeed,  in 
his  capacity  as  president  of  the  con- 
gress, for  he  was  nothing  less,  every 
point  under  discussion,  either  special 
or  general,  came  before  him,  and  to 
each  he  gave  his  best  and  most 
valuable  attention.  So  strong,  also, 
was  the  general  feeling  as  to  his  love 
of  truth  and  justice,  that  when  all 
other  attempts  and  measures  had 
failed,  those  who  thought  they  had 
suffered  wrongs  which  ought  to  be 
redrt^ed,  or  that  they  had  rights 
which  were  kept  in  abeyance  and 
were  likely  to  be  lost,  were  sure  to 
draw  up  their  notes,  protests,  or  me- 
moirs, and  forward  them  to  him. 
All  of  these  he  examined  with  atten- 
tive interest. 

The  matchless  tact  of  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  can  never  be  too  highly 
extolled.  On  very  many  occanons 
in  his  life  has  he  given  proof  of  this ; 
but  on  none  more  remarkably  so,  than 
in  his  negotiations  with  the  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  the  smaller  German 
states.  On  the  12th  April,  1815, 
those  sittings  began,  and  ail  who 
Were  interested  in  the  imp(vt«at  ite- 


batet  to  which  th^r  iid  have  mee 
admitted  that  so  conflicting  were  tha 
interests,  strong  the  jealousies,  and 
violent  the  passions,  of  all  parties  at 
that  time,  that  but  for  the  modera- 
tion and  firmness  of  the  Prince  de 
H^ttemich,  and  his  consummate 
tact,  there  would  have  been  intermi« 
nabXe  and  even  subversive  discus- 
sions. The  first  point  he  insisted  on 
was  that  the  alliances  filmed  by  the 
four  great  powers  should  be  adhered 
to,  and  that  this  adhesion  should  be 
given  without  long  debates  or  un- 
necessary delay : — 

"Ths  treaties  must  be  acceded  to." 
said  the  prince ;  *  *  each  power  must  pledge 
itself  to  guanotee  their  execnUon,  con- 
tingent forces  must  be  fixed  on  to  eecore 
the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee,  and  ape- 
pial  conventions  must  be  signed  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  thoae  contin- 
gent troops.  Three  armies  will  assemble  ; 
one  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  the  or- 
ders of  the  Prince  de  Schwarsenberg ;  the 
second  on  the  Middle  Rhine,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Prince  of  Blucber ;  and  the 
third  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  under  the  oom« 
mand  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington." 

Here  was  a  plan,  the  most  ma^- 
fieent  and  yet  minute,  explained  in  a 
fsw  words  and  reduced  to  a  few  lines 
of  writing. 

From  day  to  day  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries met.  Prince  de  Metternich  ad- 
mitted of  no  delay.  In  vain  did  some 
attempt  to  defbat  nis  plan  by  protests, 
memoirs,  and  notes.  The  project  of 
the  treaty  of  alliance  and  of  aooessicm 
with  the  princes  and  free  dties  and 
towns  of  Germany  was  another  of  the 
hnportant  labours  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man,  whose  eyes,  thoughts,  mind, 
seemed  to  possess  the  attribute  of 
ubiquity. 

And  now  the  name  of  Buooaparte 
once  more  resounded  hi  the  ears  of 
Europe.  The  war  a^;am8t  the  man 
who  nad  forfeited  hw  word,  broken 
all  his  engagements,  and  escaped  from 
Elba,  called  mto  the  field  the  most 
ardent  spirits  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and 
classes,  and  Europe  armed  a^punst 
the  desDot  and  the  usurper. 

In  all  the  arrangements  neeesaar^ 
to  be  made  for  thiU  purpose  Austria 
and  the  Prince^de  Hettemieh  deci- 
dedly took  the  lead*  and  Europe 
owes  to  that  distinguished  man,  shn- 
ply  for  his  talent,  skill,  jn^ment, 
loresixht,  a&d  energy  in  tlut  aiilter,  J 
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a  debt  of  gratitude  she  will  be  unable 
to  repay. 

The  separate  articles  agreed  on 
between  Gfreat  Britain^  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  on  the  2^th  April, 
1815,  upon  the  exchange  and  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  of  the  25  th  Blarch 
of  the  same  year,  were  also  partly 
the  work  of  the  sulnect  of  this  me- 
moir ;  as  was  also  tne  treaty  of  ac- 
cession of  the  27th  April  between 
the  four  great  powers  just  mentioned 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  princes  of 
states  and  free  towns  ana  cities  of 
Germany  on  the  other  part. 
-  The  complaints  of  some  petty 
princes  that  their  rights  were  not 
respected,  thebr  privileges  conceded, 
and  their  independence  assured,  be- 
came, towards  the  close  of  these  nego- 
tiations, veiy  numerous  and  loud. 
The  Prince  die  Metternich  examined 
and  considered  them ;  but  as  he  was 
from  principle  opposed  to  the  multi- 
plication of  power,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  goyemments,  and  to  the 
resascitiation  of  governments  which 
had  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  he  sup- 
plied no  favourable  answer  to  tne 
various  claimants. 

The  projected  constitution  for  the 
Germanic  confederation  was  during 
the  whole  of  this  time  the  subject  cu* 
discussion  and  consideration,  and  on 
the  1st  May,  1815,  the  Prussian 
plenipotentiaries  submitted  to  the 
Prince  de  Metternich  a  new  project, 
revised  and  corrected.  The  prince  at 
once  undertook  the  task  of  examin- 
ing this  document,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  month  presented  a  proposed 
basis  for  a  future  constitution. 

The  treaty  of  Paris  of  the  18th 
May,  1815,  and  the  events  which 
rendered  it  necessaiy,  for  some  time 
occupied  the  mind  oi  the  prince ;  but 
he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  divided 
condition  of  "The  fatherland,"  nor 
was  he  so  en^ossed  by  the  mighty  facts 
then  transpirii^  as  to  be  indinerent 
to  the  question  of  the  Grermanic  con- 
federation. The  preparation  of  the 
separate  treaties  to  be  signed  by  all 
tbt  lesser  powers  of  Europe  with  the 
four  greater,  also  steadily  proceeded ; 
and  on  the  23d  May,  1815^  the  con- 
ferences again  commenced  at  Vienna 
relative  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  These  con- 
ferences were  continued  from  day  to 
day,  and  the  observations  tmd  objec- 


or  city  were  heard  and  examined.  On 
the  8th  Juue,  1815,  the  memorable 
act  by  which  the  federal  constitution 
of  Germany  was  assured  was  duly 
siffued,  and  the  act  of  the  congress 
of  Vienna  for  settling  the  whole  of 
Europe  and  establishing  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis  of  order,  justice,  and 
liberty,  as  well  as  of  hereditary  right, 
bears  date  the  following  day. 

The  representatives  of  the  King 
of  Wirtemberg  gave  much,  but  fruit- 
less trouble  to  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich, during  the  whole  progress  of 
the  negotiations  relative  to  the  future 
states  of  the  confederation,  the  con- 
stitution of  that  confederation,  and 
to  various  other  questions  of  import- 
ance. The  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment and  court  of  Wirtemberg  the 
prince  did  not  approve,  and  he  took 
occasion  several  times  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  were  evidently  not 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  numerous 
advantages  secured  to  Wirtemberg 
by  the  treaties  to  which  they  were 
the  last  to  adhere.  It  was,  not,  how- 
ever, until  the  period  for  adhedon 
had  expired  that  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  Wirtemberg  yielded;  but  at 
last  they  did  so  with  a  very  bad 
grace,  and  Metternich  was  victorious. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  but 
difficult  questions  which  for  a  long 
time  occupied  the  mind  of  the  prince 
related  to  the  boundaries  which  snould 
be  assigned  to  Prussia,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  long-proposed  over- 
throw of  the  kin^om  of  Saxony. 
The  prince,  far  from  desuing  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  limits  of  Prussia,  ar- 
dently wished  for  the  creation  of  a 
nowerful  and  influential  kingdom. 
Not  only  did  he  assert  the  necessity 
of  this  for  the  sake  of  Prussia  and 
her  monarch,  but  likewise  with  re- 
gard to  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. But  to  him  it  appeared,  as 
well  as  it  did  to  his  august  master, 
that  no  act  of  injustice  could  be  more 
scandalous,  after  all  the  spoliations 
and  sacrifices  the  KJng  of  Saxony 
had  endured  and  made,  than  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  lawful  dominions* 
Plan  after  plan  was  drawn  up  at  the 
Austrian  chanceUerie  and  submitted 
to  the  Prussian  plenipotentiaries  for 
the  purpose  of  avoidmg  an  act  so 
really  felonious ;  and  the  Prince  de 
Metternich  was  at  once  so  anxious  to 
preserve  peace,  and  yet  so  resolved 
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tion,  that  the  line  of  conduct  he  had 
tb  pursue  was  very  difficult. 

rrussia  remained  for  a  long  time 
firm  in  her  determination  not  to  yield 
on  this  point  to  the  court  of  Aus- 
tria, and  she  represented  that  the 
faith  of  treaties  required  that  she 
should  have  as  large  a  territory  as 
was  necessary  to  defend  herself 
against  Austrian  or  other  ag- 
gressors. The  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  met  these  statements  by  statis- 
tical tables;  had  accounts  of  the 
population  of  each  province  and  dis- 
trict collected  and  arranged,  and  de- 
monstrated by  figures  that  her  po- 
pulation vras  greater  in  point  of 
numbers  than  it  ever  had  been,  be- 
sides being  made  up  of  flourishing 
and  most  productive  countries.  To 
this  mode  of  attack  Prussia  replied 
by  similar  statistical  tables  with  re- 
gard to  Austria,  and  shewed  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  had,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  to  complain  of  with  regard 
to  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  in  her  favour,  and  which  vastly 
increased  the  population  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.  The  Prince  de 
Mettemich  then  suggested  a  scheme 
by  which  the  King  of  Saxony  might 
preserve  a  portion  of  his  dominions, 
the  rest  being  given  to  Prussia. 
Thb  was  one  of  the  least  able  moves 
of  which  the  prince  was  ever  guilty ; 
and  it  drew  down  upon  him  not  oiily 
the  retort  of  Prussia,  "that,  as  the 
princ^  of  not  depriving  the  King 
of  Saxony  of  any  part  of  liis  domin- 
ions was  now  albandoned,  it  was 
better  that  he  should  have  a  power- 
ful kingdom  assigned  to  him  in 
Italy,  than  one  of  inadeauate  dimen- 
sions in  Germany ;"  whilst  Viscount 
Castlereaffh,  the  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand, and  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
alike  fell  upon  this  scheme  with  all 
their  nerve  and  talent  wholly  to 
destroy  it.  The  correspondence 
which  took  place  on  this  subject  was 
most  admirable.  The  Prince  de 
Talleyrand  was  never  more  logical, 
powerful,  and  unanswerable  than  in 
this  question,  which  he  treated  at  the 
same  time  with  the  playfulness  of  a 
wit,  all  the  attitude  and  manccuvring 
of  an  actor,  all  the  skill  of  a  diplo- 
matist, and  yet  all  the  high  and  lofty 
notions  of  a  real  statesman. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  rallied 
all  his  energies,  and  did  his  very 
best  to  destroy  or  diminish  the  im« 


bression  which  bis  decoy-duck  sys- 
tem had  made  on  Europe.  But  in 
vain.  lie  attempted  to  shew  that  it 
was  only  in  the  event  of  not  being 
able  to  settle  the  matter  in  any  other 
way  that  then,  and  then  only,  it  wa» 
that  he  would  agree  to  the  do- 
minions of  the  King  of  Saxony  being 
partly  given  to  Prussia.  But  wa» 
not  this  tantamount  to  saying  that 
Prussia  might  have  her  own  way,  as 
far,  at  least,  as  Austria  was  con- 
cerned, provided  she  w^ould  be  ob- 
stinately resolute?  And  undoubt- 
edly it  was  this  that  emboldened  the 
Prussian  plenipotentaries.  It  was 
not  until  the  voice  of  England  was 
heard — England,  generous  and  un- 
selfish— England,  disinterested  and 
powerful — tnat  the  government  of 
Berlin  yielded,  and  finished  bv  a 
compromise.  Ah !  to  how  much  of 
heart-burnings,  weariness,  and  sus- 
picion, did  this  question  of  the 
boundaries  of  Prussia,  connected  as 
it  was  with  the  dissolution  or  the 
integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
give  rise. 

The  Poluih  question  gave,  how- 
ever, even  more  trouble  and  anxiety 
to  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  than 
that  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Austrian  go- 
-vemment  had; for  a  long  period  of 
time  felt,  and  even  expressed,  much 
imeasiness  at  the  territorial  aggran- 
disement of  Russia ;  and  never  were 
fears  better  funded  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  the  next  place, 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  of 
opinion  that  the  constitution  of  aa 
independent  kingdom  of  Poland,  un- 
der the  govemment  of  a  Prussian 
prince,  would  tend  materially  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  power 
m  Europe.  This  opinion  was 
likewise  neld  by  the  British  ple- 
nipotentiary, and  France,  when  con- 
sulted, made  a  strong  and  most 
eloquent  protest  in  favour  of  the 
nationality  of  Poland.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  was,  I  am  convinced,  sin- 
cerely desirous  for  the  happiness  of 
the  roles,  but  he  had  also  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
he  could  not  be  tempted  or  persuaded 
to  relinquish  it.  On  whatever  other 
points  he  3rielded,  he  would  not  do 
so  on  this,  and  the  "  partition  of 
Poland**  was  the  result. 

It  is  really  a  veiy  curious  and 
instructive  task  to  reperusCijEis  I  have 
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done,  all  the  docmnentfl  and  state 
papers  with  regard  to  this  question 
of  JPoland.  The  language  of  Great 
Britain  yras  protective,  magnanimous, 
grand.  The  tone  of  France  was  en- 
uusiastic.  The  Prince  de  Mettemich 
was  calm  and  dignified,  but  most 
certainly  fkyourable,  on  all  occasions, 
to  Polish  nationality.  Yet  that  very 
nationality  j^risheo,  and  Poland  now 
only  exists  m  i^ame.  The  reality  is 
destroyed.  Yet  the  proclamations  of 
the  £mperor  Alexander,  his  address 
to  the  army,  his  letter  to  the  president 
of  the  diet,  his  despatches  and  those 
of  his  ministers,  were  all  positive 
and  I  have  no  doubt  sincere,  with 
respect  to  the  Poles  preserving  their 
nationality,  and  being  protect^  by  a 
constitution.  The  ni^tiations  re- 
lative to  Poland  terminated  as  did 
those  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Sucony,  by  a  compromise  between 
the  Great  Powers.  The  fact  was, 
that  the  position  of  France  was  equi- 
vocal, her  voice  could  not  be  heard 
with  distinctness,  England  was  too 
far  removed  from  the  spot  to  have 
direct  influence,  and  tne  smaller 
states  of  Germany  had  been  kept  in 
the  background. 

When  the  £mperor  of  Russia  ad- 
dressed the  Polish  army,  he  con- 
natulated  it  that  in  future  it  would 
nave  its  ovm  colours,  fight  under  its 
own  officers,  enjoy  its  own  drapeaxL, 
and  be  no  longer  the  army  of  a  foreign 
power.  That  all  this  at  the  time  it 
was  written  was  believed  and  in- 
tended, I  have  no  reason  to  doubt, 
and  Prince  Constantine  himself  was 
not  the  less  sincere  when  he  declared 
that  he  should  gpvem  the  Poles  ac- 
cording to  their  rights,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms. I  shall  not  prosecute  the  sub- 
ject further.  The  readera  of  Reoina 
are  not  ignorant  of  the  true  state 
of  Poland  now.  The  Prince  de 
Mettemich  was  influenced  in  his 
final  dedsions  by  the  love  of  Austria 
for  territorial  aggrandisement  The 
jealousy  felt  by  Austria  of  Russian 
power  and  extension  of  possessions 
was  no  secret  at  the  court  or  in  the 
camp  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
the  arrangements  at  last  concluded 
satisfied  neither  England  nor  France. 
But  Russia  padfied  England  by  i)ro- 
mises  of  a  national  Poush  constitu- 
tion, uid  France  was  wholly  unltble 
to  so  to  war.    So  Poland  was  sacri- 
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The  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
during  the  whole  of  these  transac- 
tions was  entitled  to  the  highest 
praise.  His  diplomatic  notes  were 
those  which  invariably  excited  the 
deepest  attention,  and  commanded 
the  highest  ren)ect.  They  were  not 
only  manly  and  eloquent,  but  argu- 
mentative and  unanswerable ;  and  it 
was  almost  exclusively  owing  to  the 
support  which  his  lordship  gave  by 
his  notes  to  the  views  of  the  Prince 
de  Mettemich  relative  to  the  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  that  any  portions  of  the 
duchy  were  detached  from  the  future 
territories  of  Russia. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of 
Saxony,  Lord  Castlereagh  i^t  very 
stnmgly  as  to  the  conduct  of  his 
majesty.  Upon  one  occasion  he  said 
that  althou^n  he  should  experience 
some  pain  m  beholding  so  ancient  a 
family  reduced  by  the  measure  of  the 
incorporation  of  Saxony  with  Prussia 
to  a  state  of  profound  alQiction  and 
sorrow,  yet,  that  if  ever  a  sovereign 
placed  himself  in  a  condition  which 
authorised  the  sacrifice  of  his  interests 
for  the  sake  of  the  future  tranquillity 
of  Europe,  that  king  was  the  Kinc^ 
of  Saxony,  who,  by  his  perpetual 
tergiversations,  and  by  being  not  only 
one  of  the  most  devoted,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  favoured  of  the  vassals 
of  Buonaparte;  contributed  with  all 
his  power,  and  also  with  much  zeal,  in 
his  double  quality  of  chief  of  the 
German  and  chief  of  the  Polish  states^ 
to  urge  on  the  usurper  in  his  course 
of  invasion  even  his  expedition  into 
the  very  heart  of  Russia.  This  de- 
claration of  Lord  Castlereagh  pro- 
duced a  profound  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Prince  de  Mettemich, 
but  the  latter  still  continued  to  strag- 
gle, and  eventuaUv  with  success,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony.  To  no  man  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna  did  Prince  de  Mettemich 
ever  defer  with  so  much  real  respect 
and  profound  admiration  as  he  dia  to 
Lord  Castlereagh.  For  that  eminent 
statesman  he  invariably  professed  to 
the  end  of  his  days  his  sincerest 
homage;  and  when  his  lordship*s 
tragic  end  was  communicated  to  Uie 
prince,  he  shed  many  and  bitter  tears. 
The  conduct  of  Lord  Castlereagh 
during  the  whole  of  the  most  im- 
portant negotiations  at  the  congress, 
left  an  impression  upon  all  minds 
which  was  never  obliterated.  ^ 
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The  Prinoe  de  Metternicb  coulcl 
not,  however,  agree  with  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  with  re^^trd  to  the  queBtion  of 
Saxony.  Whilst  his  lordship  thought 
it  a  matter  of  eonrparative  indifference 
whether  the  kmgdom  of  Saxony 
should  be  reconstructed,  when  com- 
pared to  the  yast  importance  of  ren- 
dering Prussia  a  large,  powerful,  and 
independent  kingdom,  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich  thus  wrote  on  the  same 
subject : — 

"  The  reconstruction  of  the  Prussian 
nionarchj  has  appeared  so  necessary  to 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  that  he  adopted 
it  as  one  of  the  bases  of  the  triple  alliance. 
Austria  does  not  indulp^e  any  feeKug  of 
jealousy  against  Prussia.  She  regards 
this  power,  on  the  contrary,  as  one  of 
the  most  useful  weighia  in  the  balance 
of  the  forces  of  Europe.  Of  all  tbe 
powers  of  £uro^  it  is  the  one  which  has 
most  in  confomuty  with  Austria.  Placed 
like  herself  between  tbe  grand  empires  of 
the  East  and  the  West,  Prussu  and 
Aiutria  complete  their  systems  of  re- 
spectire  defence.  United,  these  two  mo- 
narchies form  an  iosurmountable  barrier 
against  the  enterprises  of  any  conqueror 
who  may  again,  perhaps,  some  day  oc- 
cupy tbe  throne  of  France  or  that  of 
Bwsia.  Beth  being  German  powers, 
tbey  will  find  in  dieir  national  ceBnezton 
a  reciprocal  influcnoe  in  the  Genmn 
federation,  which  influence  will  be  fa- 
vourable to  the  cause  of  pesos. 

**  Every  thing  ought  then  to  tend  to 
unite  these  courts;  and  most  afflicting 
would  it  be  to  see  those  powers  which 
are  most  directly  called  on  to  cement  the 
peace  of  Europe,  eogaged  in  vain  and 
injurious  diseussions.  Germany  should 
conetitnte  herself  a  politicat  eotpe,  the 
fVontier  between  the  great  pewevs  ongbc 
net  to  renaia  wulecided ;  m  one  word, 
the  uoioB  of  Austria  and  of  Prossta  oi^^ 
to  be  perfect  in  order  that  the  gnat  work 
may  be  conAummated*  It  is  as  a  sMasure 
calculated  to  prevent  this  union  or  to 
delay  its  accomplishment,  as  well  as  an 
insurmouDtable  obstacle  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  federation  act,  that  we  con* 
demn  tbe  entire  incorporation  of  Saxony 
with  Prussia,  and  not  at  all  on  the  ground 
that  by  it  the  dominions  of  Prussia  would 
be  augmented.  The  inoorporatioa  of  the 
whole  of  Saion^  with  Prussia  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  our  union  because  the  principles 
of  the  emperor,  the  closest  family  tte\  and 
all  our  relationships  of  neighbourhood 
and  of  frontiers  are  opposed  to  the  mea- 
sure. It  also  presents  another  obstada 
not  less  difficult  to  surmount  with  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many, because  the  principal  powers  have 
declared  that  they  would  not  join  ^e 


federal  act  if  somsaadng  a  basis  to  their 
own  persoBsl  security  as  states  shoald 
be  adopted,  as  would  be  the  inoorporation 
of  the  powerful  German  states,  ejected 
by  one  of  the  powers  called  oo  to  pro- 
tect the  common  country." 

The  court  of  Vienna  was  occnped 
with  two  great  points ;  the  first  was, 
to  preven^  by  all  means,  and  at  all 
risks,  the  incorporation  ot  the  whole 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  into  l^s- 
sia ;  and  the  second  was  to  prevent 
the  incorporation  of  the  wh(^  of 
Saxony  into  Prussia.  Hie  plan  of 
Austria  was  sueoessM — but  thanks 
to  whom?  most  assuredly  to  none 
other  than  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich. 

The  admission  of  the  Prince  de 
Tall^n*and  as  a  member  of  the 
Polisn  and  Saxon  Committee  of  the 
Congress,  was  due  to  the  reiterated 
declarations  of  Lord  Castlerc»gh  and 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  that  such 
a  measure  was  only  just  and  wise. 
It  was  then  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  proposed,  1st.  To  deliver  to 
Austria  half  of  the  property  of  the 
celebrated  salt  springs  and  yrorks  of 
Wielttka,  as  well  as  the  district  of 
Tamapol,  &c.  2d.  To  deliver  up  a 
portion  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to 
the  court  of  Berlin.  3d.  To  render 
the  cities  of  Cracow  and  of  Thorn 
free.  And,  4th.  That  the  rest  of 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  should  de- 
volve to  the  crown  of  Buasia  as  an 
umied  staie^  to  which  the  sovereim 
of  the  empire  reserved  himself  the 
right  of  girm^  a  national  constitn- 
tion,  such  as  ne  should  judge  suit- 
able. 

The  Emperor  of  Bussfa  inter- 
ceded with  the  Emperor  c^  Austria 
and  with  the  King;  of  Prussia,  in  the 
8th  article  of  this  memorable  pro- 
ject, in  behalf  of  then:  Polish  sub- 
jects, for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
for  them  provindai  institutions, 
which  should  be  of  a  nature  to  re- 
spect their  ruOionatity^  and  whidi 
would  give  them  some  part  in  the 
administrutbn  of  the  country.  How 
singular  are  these  facts!  The  Em- 
peror of  Russm  promised  a  con- 
stitution to  Poland^  pleaded  with 
Prussia  and  with  Austria  for  laree 
and  liberal  provincial  institutions  mr 
the  Poles  who  were  subjects  of  those 
powers;  and  did  not  even  propose 
to  hold  Poland  other  than  as  an 
independent  kingdom,  to  which  was 
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gmuraateed  all  its  nationality,  bat  of 
which  the  Emperor  was  simply  the 
protector. 

What,  th^  have  been  the  events, 
what  the  changes  in  feeling,  in  con- 
viction, what  the  differences  of  opin- 
ion, what  the  fitcts  and  circum- 
stances, what  the  chain  of  argu- 
ments, which  together  should  have  . 
led  to  so  great  an  alteration  as  that 
we  now  behold  between  Poland  as 
she  was  to  have  been,  and  Poland  as 
she  is?  Wlien  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantino,  on  the  1 1th  November, 
1814,  issued  a  prodamatioo,  in  which 
he  said  to  the  Poles,  *'The  Em- 
peror, your  powerful  protector,  calls 
upon  you  I  Ke-asscmble  yourselves 
around  your  standards  1  Let  your 
arms  prepare  themselves  for  the  de« 
fence  of  your  country,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  your  political  exist- 
ence!" The  Poles  cried,  "Long 
live  the  Emperor  P*  and  the  Count 
de  Nessehrode  declared  that  eight 
millioBS  of  Pdes  were  resolved  to 
defend  the  independence  of  their 
country.  When  nich  £GMts,  and 
when  such  de<d«rationa,  are  com- 
pared with  the  events  whidi  have 
transpired  during  the  last  fourteen 
yean,  we  may  feel  assured  that  the 
secret  history  of  the  rebition  oi  the 
Poles  to  Russia,  and  of  Russia  to 
Poland,  has  yet  to  be  written.  The 
promises  of  1814  were  made  in  sin- 
cerity, why  have  they  not  been  ac- 
complished in  a  period  of  thirty 
years? 

The  creation  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Pats  Has  was  another  of  those 
subjects  to  which  the  Prince  de 
Metteimdi  devoted  the  entfgies  of 
his  mind.  Lord  Castlereagh,  with 
his  usual  dwcemmeni  and  skill,  saw 
firom  the  ferst  the  importance  of  this 
mMSure,  and  hastened,  on  behalf  of 
Great  Britain,  to  give  indubitable 
evidaioe  of  his  sincerity  and  his  dis- 
inlerestedneis,  b^  plaomg  such  colo- 
nial posscssicps  m  the  power  of  the 
long  of  the  Fays  Bas  as  were  de- 
8in£le  lor  him  to  possess.  At  the 
Congress  some  attempts  were  made 
to  ezeke  Prince  de  Mettemich  to 
beheve^  and  to  act  upon  that  belief 
that  the  real  amalgamation  of  Hol- 
land uid  of  Belgium  was  impossible, 
on  account  of  the  difference  of  their 
interests,  and  of  their  reli^ous  opin- 
But  on  one  of  those  occa- 
thfi  Prince  de  Mettcraich  re« 


plied,  that  it  was  not  neeeasary  that 
the  interests  of  two  united  countries 
should  be  the  same,  provided  they 
did  not  oppose  and  injure  each  other. 
"The  speculating  genins  of  the 
Dutch,**  ne  said, "  wiU  give  a  prompt 
circulation  to  the  riches  of  the  soil 
of  Belgium,  and  these  will  require 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  a 
participation  in  the  commerce  with 
the  colonies.  Toleration,**  he  also 
observed,  "  will  bring  about  the  sup- 
port and  strengthening  of  the  Christ- 
ian faith.  That  which  was  to  be 
feared  in  the  sixteenth  is  not  to  be 
apprehended  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  new  order  of  things  in 
the  Pays  Bas  will  also  be  foundal  on 
a  national  representation,  to  which 
many  of  its  provmces  have  been 
for  a  long  tune  accustomed,  and 
which  cannot  produce  any  great 
commotion  among  two  people  eqtiall  v 
calm  by  nature,  and  who,  although 
posscssmg  unquestionably  different 
nabits,  have  an  identity  of  moral 
principles.'^  Such  sentiments  as  these 
appeared  so  philosophical,  as  well  as 
so  natural  and  reasonable,  that  it 
was  onl  V  necessary  to  state  them  to 
secure  tneir  triumph ;  and  although 
the  Prince  de  Metternich  was  justly 
looked  up  to  as  the  great  defender  at 
the  congress  of  the  principles  and 
dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  BtiU  he  did  not  hesitate, 
fully  and  heartily,  to  consent  to  the 
union  of  Catholic  Belgium  with  Pro- 
testant Holland,  under  the  dominion 
of  a  Protestant  dynasty  1 

Alas!  that  events  should  since 
have  demonstrated  that  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  in  the  Romish  Church 
still  surviv^  and  that  the  Prince 
de  Mettemich  should  have  con- 
founded the  cessation  of  persecution 
itself  ¥rith  the  destruction  of  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded.  The 
latter  remained,  and  that  spirit  it  was 
which  in  18dO  drove  from  the 
throne  of  the  Pays  Bas  one  of  the 
wisest  and  best  ofVings. 

Li  the  negotiations  which  took 
place  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  re- 
lative to  the  slave-trade  treaties, 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  ap- 

fUed  to  by  the  courts  of  Spain  and 
^ortugal  to  oppose  the  measures 
propo^  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  Spanish  plenipotentiary, 
Salvador,  sought  to  render  all  mea- 
sures for  the  abolition       te  slave- 
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trade  tmavailing,  by  demanding  that 
it  should  be  declared  that  each 
goyemment  should  itself  iudge  what 
was  the  suitable  epoch  for  putting 
such  law  or  treaty  into  effect.  And 
the  Portuguese  representative,  Pal- 
mella,  adopted  the  same  line  of  ar- 
gument, and  made  the  same  objec- 
tion, appealing  to  the  Prince  de 
Alettemich,  as  the  representative  of 
Catholic  states  and  of  Catholic  in- 
terests, to  support  them  in  their  op- 
position. But  vain  were  their  hopes. 
The  Prince  de  Mettemich  joined 
heartily  in  the  measures  pointed  out 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
had  then  taken  the  place  of  Lord 
Castlcreagh  at  the  congress.  The 
Prince,  on  one  occasion,  expressed 
himself  so  decidedly  to  Palmella  in 
favour  of  British  views,  that  it  is 
said,  as  he  left  the  Austrian  diplo- 
matist, he  raised  his  shoulders  and 
exclaimed,  "It  is  useless,  when  the 
court  of  Vienna  is  liberal." 

But  I  must  hasten  to  conclude 
the  Jirst  portion  of  my  "  Remi- 
niscences of  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich,"  and  I  cannot  do  so  better  than 
by  supplying  the  readers  of  Reoina 
with  an  interesting  conversation 
which  took  place  at  the  i>eriod  of  the 
congress  between  the  prince  and  an 
English  ^ntleman,  on  tne  all-import- 
ant and  mteresdng  topic  of  the  form 
of  government,  under  which  the  peo- 
ple of  a  country  are  likely  to  enjoy 
the  most  of  happiness  and  comfort. 

The  conversation  turned  on  the 
easy  condition,  the  tranquillity  and 
the  absence  of  poverty,  and  the 
generally  affluent  state  of  the  Aus- 
trian population.  The  English  gen- 
tleman admitted  this. 

Prince  Mettemich  said  —  "You 
have  been  in  Hungary:  there  they 
have  a  legislature  witn  a  first  and 
second  chamber.  Does  it  clothe, 
feed,  or  protect  the  people?  Is 
agriculture  iu  the  same  unproved 
state?  Are  manufactures  in  as 
as  thriving  a  condition  as  in  Austria 
and  Bohemia?  both  of  which  you 
have  also  travelled  over." 

The  English  Gendeman  admit- 
ted "that  Hungary  with  the  most 
abundant  natural  resources,  had  the 
most  wretched  populace,  that  her 


agriculture  was  in  a  rude  state,  and  as 
for  manufactures,  that  they  could 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  uid,  fur- 
ther, that  to  the  legislature  of  Hun- 
gary all  these  evils  might  be  attri- 
buted." 

Prince  Mettemich. — "  I  am  happy 
to  hear  these  admissions." 

The  English  OenOenum,^''  Yes ; 
but  the  legislative  constitution  of 
Hungary  is  not  a  constitution  con- 
structed according  to  British  ideas. 
It  is  a  le^slature  which  protects  the 
nobility  m  all  their  privileges,  that 
frees  them  from  taxation,  from  lia- 
bilities as  to  the  payment  of  their 
debts,  from  4irrest,  and  from  all  com- 
pulsOTy  service.  Of  the  eleven  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants  ten  are  in  no  way 
protected  by  that  constitution ;  whiJe 
they  endure  all  the  public  burdens, 
and  all  the  tyranny  of  their  lords." 

Prince  Mettemich, — "Among  us, 
in  Austria,  our  policy  is  to  extend 
all  possible  material  happiness  to  the 
whole  population,  to  leave  them  no- 
thing to  desire  in  that  way,  to  ad- 
minister the  laws  patriarchally,  to 
Srevent  their  tranquillity  from  being 
isturbed,  and  to  maintain  the  na- 
tional happiness  as  it  at  present 
exists.  Is  it  not  delightful  to  see 
those  people  looking  so  contented," 
continued  he,  turning  round  to  the 
next  window,  and  pointing  to  the 
groups  walking  on  the  terrace  of  the 
V  olksgarten  immediately  before  his 
palace ;  "  so  much  in  the  possession 
of  what  makes  them  comfortable,  SQ 
well  fed,  so  well  dad,  so  quiet,  and 
80  religiously  observant  of  order? 
Kthey  are  injured  in  their  persons, 
or  in  their  property,  they  have  im- 
mediate and  unexpensive  redress  be- 
fore our  tribunals;  and  in  that  re- 
spect neither  I  nor  any  nobleman 
in  the  land  has  the  smallest  advan- 
tage over  a  peasant.  Nor  have  we 
every  small  branch  of  the  provincial 
administration,  as  in  France,  central- 
ised in  the  capital.  The  people  have 
their  municipal  privileges,  and  they 
exercise  them  without  our  inter- 
ference. We  never,  in  fact,  inter- 
fere, except  complaints  are  made  to 
us  agamst  the  injustice  of  those  in 
office." 
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TRANSLATIONS  OF  PROVENCAL  AND  FRENCH  SONGS. 

No.L 

TWO  PBOTEN9AL  ALBAS,  OB  WATCH-SONGS. 


Thsbb  is  a  certain  class  of  writers 
who  take  a  strange  delight  in  con- 
trasting the  Provencal  trobadors 
with  tne  Norman  and  French  trou' 
veres.  They  find  nothing  but  sen- 
smdity  in  the  songs  of  the  former, 
and  the  most  immaculate  purity 
and  sentiment  in  the  latter.  Thus 
it  is  that  controversial  fanaticism 
misleads  and  bamboozles  the  shrewd- 
est of  us.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
effusions  of  the  southern  mmne" 
Mtng-ers  are  less  delicate  than  those  of 
their  Walloon  competitors  and  con- 
temporaries. Whether  heretics  or 
Catnolics,  the  Romanised  Groths  and 
Burgundians  of  Narbonnesc  and 
Viennese  Gaul, — Languedoc,  Pro- 
vence, and  Dauphine,  —  were  re- 
markable for  that  decency  of  man- 
ners which  extorted  involuntary 
praise  from  Salvian  of  Marseilles  in 
the  fifth,  and  from  our  own  countrv- 
man  Alcuin,  abbot  of  Tours,  in  the 
eighth,  century.  "  Porro  autem,'* 
such  is  Salviau*s   humiliating  lan- 

02,  '*  quantum  ad  conversationem 
orum  pertinet,  quid  est  in  ^uo 
eb  aut  praeponcre  nos,  aut  etiam 
comparare  possumus?"  *  As  to  the 
learned  Englishman  who  wielded  the 
keys  of  Charlemagne's  great  heart, 
hn  valuable  testimony,  however  brief, 
warrants  a  suspicion  that  certain 
Goths— of  whom  ne  ffently  complains, 
becanse,  although  they  "*  led  a  most 
chaste  life,**  they  ^  would  not  make 
their  cof/esshn  to  the  priest**  "f — ^were 


En  un  Tergier,  sotz  fueUia  d*albespi, 
Tenc  la  dompna  son  amic  costa  si : 
Tro  la  gayta  crida  que  I'alba  vi. 
Oy  dieaa !  oy  dieos !  d^  !  I'alba  tantott 
ve! 

Plagaea  a  dieu  ja  la  naeitz  non  falhia 
Ni  '1  mieuaamicx  lone  de  mi  ne  a  partis, 


the  Protestants  of  those  early  times. 
Next  comes  an  old  Norman  who 
chronicled  the  achievements  of  Tan- 
cred  of  Hauteville,  honest  Raoul  of 
Caen.  *^  In  manners,  mind,  costume, 
and  diet,  the  Provencal,"  he  tells  us, 
**  was  as  opposite  to  the  Frank  as  a 
hen  is  to  a  duck:  he  was  frugal, 
inquisitive,  industrious ;  yet,  to  speak 
truth,  inferior  in  bravery"  to  the 
other. J  The  deep  and  rancorous  an- 
tipathy between  the  two  nations  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  result 
of  religious  hatred.  It  was  felt  by 
the  Aquitanian  and  the  Celt  ere 
Christ  was  preached  or  Arian  dogma- 
tised. A  century  before  the  crusade 
against  the  non-conformists  of  Occi- 
tania,  William  of  Poitiers,  consi- 
dered as  the  first  troubadour,  boasts, 
in  one  of  his  songs,  that  Norman  or 
Frenchman  never  entered  his  court, — 

**  Qu'onc  non  ac  Norman  ni  Frances 
Dins  men  ostau." 

While  engaged  in  the  comparison 
and  analysis  of  France*s  numerous 
dialects,  we  hazarded  a  translation  in 
modem  French  verse  of  two  Pro- 
vencal albas^  or  watch -songs.  The 
first  still  waits  for  an  English  inter- 
preter. Of  the  second  there  are  two 
versions;  one  by  the  accomplished 
anonymous  editor  of  The  Lays  of  the 
Mmne-Singers,  p.  247 ;  the  other  bv 
one  of  the  nightingales  in  Froser  s 
aviary:— 


Ni  la  gayta  jorn  ne  Talba  no  vii 
Oy  dieua !  oy  dieui !  dC* !  I'alba 


tantost 


•*  Dans  un  verger  parfum6  d'aub^pine , 
Deux  ohera  amans  inntent  le  repoa : 

La  sentinelle  a  vu  I'aube  roaligne— 
Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  Taube  arrive  si 
t6t! 

Que  n'etes.TOua,  belles  nuita,  ^temellesl 
Calmea  plaiairs,  d^licieux  pa  vote ! 

Jamais  aoleil  ne  troublerait  nosveillea — 
Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  Paube  arrive  si 
tdt! 


•  Salvian,  De  Gub.  Dei.    Bibl.  P.  P.  Ed.  Paris,  e. 
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Belt  doof  amicz,  baixam  nos  tea  e  roi  I 
Aval  els  prats  on  chanto  'la  aaaelloa : 
Tot  o  faaaam  en  deapig  del  giloa. 
O7  dieua  !  oy  dieut !  d^ !  Talba  Untoat 
Te! 

Bela  dona  amicz,  faaaam  un  joe  novel ; 
Ina  el  jardi  on  cbanto  li  auzel ; 
Tro  la  gayta  toqoe  aon  caramel : 
O7  dieua !  oy  dieua  !  d6 !  Talba  tantoat 
re! 

Per  la  don  aura  qu*et  renguda  de  lay, 
Del  mien  amich  bel  e  cortea  e  gay, 
Del  aien  alen  ay  begut  un  doua  ray. 
Or  dieua !  oy  dieua !  d6 !  Valba  tantoat 
ye!" 


BEL  COM PANH08. 

A  song  by  Giraud  de  Bomeil, 
"  meiller  trollaire  que  negus  d^aquels 
qu*eron  estat  denan  ne  foron  apres 
luy,  per  que  fo  apellaU  Alaestre  dels 
Trobadors,**  that  is,  one  who  sur- 
passed all  his  predecessors,  on  which 
account  he  was  entitled  Master  of  the 
Troubadours.    He  died  aj>.  1288. 

"  Bel  companboa,  ai  dormets  o  Telhats, 
N'an  dormats  plus,  qu'el  jom  ea  aprop« 

chats, 
Qu'en  orien  vey  IWela  creguda 
Qu'adnts  lo  jom,  qu*ien  I'ai  conoguda ; 
£  adea  sera  Talba  !" 

"  Cher  compagnon,  aoit  que  tu  dorme  ou 

veille, 
II  faut  partir ;  ami,  ne  dormona  plus  ! 
Dana  Torient  T^toile  de  V6nus, 
L*a?ant-coureur  de  Pb6bu8  ^uncelle-- 
L'aube  ra  revenir ! 

Ne  dormona  phia !     La  roiz  de  ton  amie, 
Cher    oompagnon;    Toiseau    dont   les 

accena 
Avant  Taurore  ^yeillent  lea  amana 
Noua  dit,  '  Partona !    L'aube  noire  en- 

nemie, 
L'aube  ra  revenir !' 

Cher  compagnon,  a  travers  la  crois^e, 
Ne  vois-tu  pas  d^Ja  le  ciel  blanchir  1 
Tremblant  pour  toi,  je  sens  mon  coeur 

transir : 
Eoottte  enCa  ton  amante  ^plor^e^ 
L'aube  va  revenir ! 

Cher  compagnon,  ta  presence  m'est  cbere ; 
Qui :    loin  de  toi,  le  sommeil  fuit  mea 

jreuz, 
£t,  aeule  auz  pieda  de  le  reina  des  cieuz, 
Poor  ton  retour  j*offre  maiate  pridre— 
L'aube  va  iwanir  I 

Cher  compagnon,  la  for^t  nous  appelle ! 
L'6elat  du  jour  m'inapire  un  tendre  effroi ; 
Toute  la  nuit  mon  cceur  veille  pour  toi — 
A  mea  sanelota  fermerais-tu  ToreiUe  ? 
L'aube  ra  rt venir  I" 


Mon  douz  ami,  caressons-nous  encore ! 

J'entend8,la-ba8,  ^zouiUerleaoiaeauz. 
Loin  des  jalouz,  anticipona  I'aurore— 

Mon  LHea,  mon  Dieu,  Taube  arrive  si 
tdt! 

Noa  douz  transporta,  bel  ami,  renouvelle ! 

L'oiaeau  gaxouille  et  le  jour  est  ^dos  : 
Le  chalumeaa  nous  d^chire  I'oreille ! — 

Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  Tanbe  arrive  si 
tdt! 

Quel  douz  nectar,  coulant  de  veine  en 
▼eine, 
FUtte  mon  cocnr,  rabbreuye  de  ses 
ilotsi 
Un  souffle  pur  de  ton  almable  balelne— > 
Mon  Dieu,  mon  Dieu,  Taube  arrive  ai 
t6t!" 


In  each  of  these  little  pieces  every 
touch,  though  full  of  intimation  we 
admit,  is  exquisitely  delicate  and  re- 
fined— such  as  a  Novalis  himself,  the 
catholic  worshipper  of  hectic  seraphi 
not  vet  in  their  teens,  need  not  have 
blushed  at 

But  how  resist  the  temptation  of 
contrasting  the  voluptuous  reserve  of 
our  one-eyed  troubadour  with  the 
frank  and  easy,  slip-shod  and  roue 
taste  of  the  literary  correspondent  of 
a  French  prelate— a  contemporary  of 
Nicole,  Arnaud,  Fen^lon,  and  Sos- 
suet  :— 

''  Un  de  mes  amis,"  tbus  wrote  Edme 
Boursault  to  Monseigneur  I'Eveque  de 
Langres,  **  un  de  mes  amis  aussi  savant 
et  aussi  poli  qu'on  le  puisse  ^tre,  et  qui 
sait  les  beant6s  du  Greo  comme  cellea  du 
Francois,  pr^fere  Quinault  i  toua  lea 
lyriques  de  la  Grece ;  et  me  aoutenoit 
encore  bier  qu'Anacr^on,  dont  lea  vera 
sembloient  6tre  dict^s  par  Tamour,  n'a 
rien  fait  de  ai  galant  que  ce  couplet  de 
chanson :.« 

*'  £nfin  la  clmrmante  Lisette 

Sensible  a  mou  cruel  tourment 
A  bien  voulu  dessus  Therbette 

M'accorder  un  beureux  moment. 
Preset  d'  une  charge  si  belle, 

Tendre  gaaon,  relevez-vous ; 
II  ne  faut  qu'une  bagatelle 

Pour  alarmer  mille  j^ouz !" 

**  Here,  at  last,  my  dear  girl,  at  a  loaa 

Her  fond  youth  bow  to  soothe  and  ap- 
pease, 
On  the  smooth  and  fresh  delicate  mosa 

Granta  a  fugitive  moment  of  eaae. 
Rise  again,  lovely  moss,  aa  if  here 

Caroline  bad  not  aunk  in  theae  arms  ! 
Let  each  bint  of  our  bliss  dissppear, 

Jealom  ey^^  eveiy  trifle  amm  I** 

This,  indeed  18  orthodox  and  sicr- 
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niBcant  plain-dealing.  Your  Fvench  -^have  discovered  a  short  and  easy 
lyrists — of  course  superkff  in  every  method  for  dispensing  altogether  with 
respect  to  tboee  of  Greece  and  Rome     that  busiest  of  fiicnltie8--^K^^^a/ibn. 


n. 


THBBl  0U>  nSVCH  SOKGS, 

"  Que  ne  suis-je  la  fougere 

Ou,  sar  le  soir  d'an  beao  jour, 
Se  repose  ma  bergere 

Sous  la  garde  ae  Tamourl 
Quo  ne  saia  je  le  z^phire 

Qui  rafratchit  sea  appas, 
L'air  que  sa  bonche  r^ire. 

La  fleur  qui  nait  sous  sea  pas  ? 

Que  ne  suis-je  Tonde  pore 

Qui  la  re9oit  dans  son  sein  1 
Que  ne  suis.je  la  parure 

Qu*eIIe  met  sortant  du  bain  t 
Que  ne  suis-je  cette  elace 

Ou  aon  mmois  r^pet^ 
Offre  a  nos  jeux  une  Grace 

Qui  sourit  a  la  Beauts  1 

Que  ne  suis-je  Toiseau  tendre 

Dont  le  ramai^e  est  si  douz. 
Qui  lui>meme  yient  I'entendre 

£t  mourir  a  ses  g^nonx  1  * 
Que  ne  suis^je  le  caprice 

Qui  caressS  ses  desirs 
Et  loi  offre  en  sacrifice 

I^'attrait  de  noareanx  plaisirs? 

Que  oe  pois-je  dans  on  songe 

Tenir  son  cceur  enchant^  1 
Que  ne  puis-je  du  mensonge 

Passer  d  la  v^rit^  ? 
Lm  Dieux  qui  m'ont  donn6  I'^tre 

M'ont  fait  trop  ambitieux ; 
Car  enfin  je  voudrais  ktn 

Tout  ce  qui  plait  a  ses  yeux." 


L'Orage, 
*  lase,  en  tends- tu  I'on^el 
U  gronde,  Tair  g^mit : 
SauTons-nous  au  bocage ! 

Lise  doute  et  fr^it : 
Qtt'un  coBur  faible  est  a  plaindre 

Dans  ce  double  danger ! 

C*e8t  trop  d*ayoir  a  craindre 

L'oiage  et  son  bergen 

Mais  cependant  la  foudre 

Redouble  ses  ^elats. 
Que  faire  et  que  r^soudre  'i 

Fattt«il  done  suiTre  Hylas  1 


WITH  AN  ENGLISH  VSBSION. 

"  O  that  I  were  her  leafy  bed, 

Wben,lull'd  in  summer's  green  alcove, 
My  DeUa  rests  her  pensive  head, 

Fann*d  by  the  guardian  wings  of  Lore ! 
O  that  I  were  the  flutteriuff  gale. 

Whose  fragrant  sighs  delight  her  so — 
The  flowers  that  spring  o'er  hill  and  dale 

Beneath  her  *  l^ht  tantastio  toe !' 

O  that  I  were  the  wave  that  press'd  -. 

That  clasp'd  her  in  its  liquid  arms ! 
O  that  I  were  the  snowy  rest, 

The  spotless  robe  that  veils  her  charms ! 
The  faithful  glass  that  shews  her  face 

Its  duplicate,  I  wish  I  were. 
Proud  to  reflect  a  aister  Grace 

Who  fondly  smiles  on  one  as  fair ! 

O  that  I  were  her  &TOurite  bird  — 
Its  farewell  hymn  was  just  begun  — - 

Delia  sang  —  not  a  leaflet  stirr'd  — * 
It  ceased,  and  own'd  itself  outdone.* 

0  that  I  were  the  whims  that  fly 
Round  her  sweet  pillow,  flirt  and  toy. 

Amusing  Fancy's  truant  eye 
With  tantalising  forms  of  joy ! 

May  not  the  maid  for  whom  I  die 
Sioothe  in  fresh  dreams  my  tender  pain, 

Till  Fate  confirm  the  blissful  lie. 
And  wreathe  chaste  Hymen's  flowery 
chain? 

But  ah,  ye  gods  !  with  rash  desire 
No  more  this  panting  bosom  atir ! 

1  wish  I  were— can  thought  soar  higher? 

Whate'er  it  be  —  what  pleases  her ! " 


The  Storm, 
'"It  howls,  it  roars,  my  love ! 
What  a  terrific  storm  ! 
Fly  to  the  laurel-grove, 

T  will  shelter  thy  sweet  form.' 
What  could  a  timid  fair 
In  this  dilemma  dol 
The  tempest  roused  her  fear. 
She  dreads  her  lover  too. 

'  See !  through  the  livid  skies 
Fierce  lightnings  wing  their  way !' 

Her  fluttering  heart  replies, 
<  Must  I  go?    Can  I  stay? 


*  A  bird  dying  at  the  feet  of  a  lady  who  sings  is  a  phenomenon  which  would 
sstonish  Mr.  Jesse  himself.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  English  versifier  of  this 
once  popular  elegant  melody  has  ventured  to  rid  himself  of  so  improbable  a  suppo- 
sition.   Compare  Quinault's 

**  Boux  Roisseauz,  coulez  ssns  violence ; 
Rossignols,  arrStez  votre  voix; 
Taises-vous,  Z^pbirs ;  faites  silence ;    Digitized  by  GoOg iC 


C'est  Iris  qui  chante  dans  ces  bois." 
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De  frajenr  Liie  atteinto 
Va,  rient,  fait  toor-i-tour ; 

On  fait  un  pas  par  crainte, 
Vn  autre  par  amoar. 

Lisa  aa  boaqnet  s'arr^te, 

Etn'osef  p^^trer; 
Uo  coup  de  la  tempele 

Enfin  r^  fait  entrer : 
La  foodre  au  loin  s'6gare, 

On  4chappe  i  sea  traits, 
Mais  ceux  qu'amour  prepare 

Ne  nons  manqnent  jamais. 

Ce  Dieu  pendant  I'orage 

Profite  dea  moneDS ; 
Cach6  dana  le  nuage 

Son  oeil-auit  les  amans : 
Lise  de  son  asjrle 

Sortit  d*un  air  confus, 
Le  ciel  devant  tranc^uille. 

Son  cceur  ne  I'^tait  plus." 


She  hasarda,  in  the  atrife 
Of  terrors  without  end ; 

One  step  to  sare  her  life. 
One  more  to  please  her  friend. 

Fain  would  the  trembling  lass 

Now  pause,  if  not  recede ; 
A  louder  clap,  alas ! 

Compels  her  to  proceed. 
The  dangers  of  the  sky 

Less  formidable  ^^w ; 
AVbat  maiden  can  de/y 

The  shafts  of  Cupid's  bow? 

Of  mischief  ever  proud. 

Impatient  of  delay. 
Hid  in  a  thunder-cloud 

The  tyrant  watch'd  his  prey. 
Lis  from  her  leafy  glen 

Retum'd  with  pensive  air ; 
The  skies  were  cum  again—. 

Not  so  the  blushing  dear !" 


"  La  SoUtude.* 
"  Dans  ce  lieu  riant  et  tranquille, 

SyWie,  employons  ce  beau  jour, 
La  nature  a  iait  cet  asyle 

Pour  les  favoris  de  Tamour. 

Dans  ces  solitaires  bocagea 
Habitant  les  plaisira  s^rets, 

Et  Ton  u'est  vu  sons  leurs  ombrages 
Que  des  oiseauz,  t^moins  discrets. 

Charm6  d'une  rive  fleurie 

Ce  ruisseau  cherche  d  s'arr^ter, 

Et  fait  cent  tours  dans  la  prairie 
Qu'il  semble  craindre  do  quitter. 

Le  Z^pbire  y  oaresse  Flore, 
J>n  reasons  le  souffle  amoureux, 

Et  la  D^esae  y  fiut  Colore 
Mille  fleurs,  gages  de  ses  feuz. 


Solitude. 
Hero  let  us  yield,  enchanting  maid. 

Our  hearts  to  love— can  we  do  least 
Nature  baa  form*d  this  happy  glade 

For  those  whom  Cupid  longs  to  bless. 

Where  secret  Pleasure  fix'd  his  throne, 
Secluded  from  the  sun's  bright  eye. 

Unseen  we  love,  we  rove  alone. 
Like  amorous  birds,  discreet  and  aby. 

As  if  it  wooed  the  daffodils. 

Yon  loitering,  babbling  streamlet  see ; 
Its  hundred  mazy,  daszliog  rilla 

Meander  o'er  this  fragrant  lea. 

Pert  Zephyr  with  coy  (lora  toys ; 

l*he  wanton's  eager  breath  I  feel ; 
And,  far  and  wide,  their  stolen  joys, 

A  thousand  new.bom  flowera  reveal. 


L'amour  regno  en  ces  lieuz  champ^tres, 
Ces  verds  gazons  ne  sont  foul^s 

Que  des  amans,  dont  sur  ces  betres 
Tu  rois  ces  cbiffres  rassembl^s. 


Auz  plaiaira  ici  tout  convie ; 

Les  amours  volent  sur  nos  pas : 
Serais-tu  dans  ces  lieux,  Sylvie, 

La  seule  qui  n'aimerait  pas  1" 


Whence  those   fresh    paths?    however 
blind. 
Love  knowa— might  not  my  charmer 
guess  1 
Look !  on  the  beech's  glossy  rind 
What  fond  initials  coalesce ! 

All  whispers  bliss ;  love  nesdes  here 
In  every  bush,  on  every  tree ; 

Its  purest  ecstasies  all  share, — 
AU  feel  but  one— ia  Delia  she  t 


*  Par  La  Motto :  (Euvres  Choisies  de  Fontenelle  and  La  Motte,  t.  ii.  p.  53. 
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Sbu>om  has  the  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment been  looked  forward  to  with  a 
more  mixed  feeling  than  at  the 
moment  when  we  are  penning  these 
sentences.  Not  that  there  is  the 
smallest  mi^ying  on  any  sane  man*8 
mind  either  as  to  the  stability  of  the 
present  administration  or  the  general 
wcll-beinff  of  the  country.  The 
present  amninistration  is  confessedly 
the  strongest  that  has  held  office  since 
the  breakmg  up  of  the  real  Reform 
cabinet.  The  country,  in  spite  of 
some  local  disturbances,  with  here 
and  there  a  case  of  urgent  distress, 
has  not  been  in  so  flourishing  a  state 
since  it  fell  under  the  mismanage- 
ment of  Whig  rulers.  Yet  we  can- 
not hide  from  ourselves  that  there 
are  specks  in  the  political  horizon 
which  bid  fair,  and  that  at  an  early 
period  too,  to  grow  up,  under  the 
ibstering  hands  of  the  factions,  into 
something  like  thunder-clouds.  Be- 
fore we  advert  to  the  points  which 
are,  in  an  especial  manner,  present 
to  our  minds,  it  may  be  well  if  we 
look  back  upon  the  more  important 
of  the  public  events  which  have 
given  a  chimicter  to  the  bygone  year ; 
since  it  is  only  by  contrasting  the  po- 
sition of  the  government  as  it  now  la 
I  with  what  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
I  session  of  1843,  that  we  can  arrive 
at  any  just  judgment  touching  the 
means  of  which  Sir  Robert  Feel  is 
possessed  for  meeting  these  clouds  and 
•(Uspersing  them  witnout  a  storm. 

The  year  that  is  passed  b^an  un- 
der drcomstances  which  held   out 
but  slender  assurance  of  triumph  to 
the  ruler,  or  repose  to  the  sunject. 
The  great  financial  arrangements  of 
1942,  the  income-tax  and  the  new 
tariff,  had  not  produced  the  effects 
which  their  authors  foretold.    There 
was  no'  perceptible   diminution   in 
the  amount  of  the  people^s  sufier- 
ings,  no  fresh  impulse  given  to  trade, 
no  new  energy  mfused  into  manu- 
fiictures.     Agriculture,  so  far  fjrom 
leviving,  seemed  to  suffer  from  the 
prospect  of  change  ;    it  lans^ished 
grieTOQsly,  and  the  large  and  influ- 
ential body  of  persons  who,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  depend  upon  it 
for  support,  became  fretful  and  un- 
easy.   Tbrouffhoutthe  whole  of  the 
,         symposia  which,  in  the  course  of  the 

i  TOL.  lUX*  HO.  CLXX. 


preceding  autumn,  brought  land- 
lords and  tenants  together,  only  one 
feeling  appears  to  have  been  preva- 
lent, namely,  distrust  of  the  govern- 
ment and  extreme  dissatisfaction  with 
its  measures.  As  was  to  be  expected, 
the  Anti-Com-law  Lea^^e  hastened 
to  take  advantage  of  this  unhappv 
state  of  feeling.  They  sent  forth 
their  emissaries  in  all  quarters ;  they 
carried  the  war  into  what  they  called 
the  enemjr's  camp,  and  found,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  statements  at  least, 
numerous  and  willing  auditors  where 
they  least  expected  them.  And  they 
prevailed  the  more  that  there  was 
m  many  districts  an  undisguised  re- 
luctance on  the  part  of  Conservative 
members  to  come  in  contact  either 
with  their  open  enemies  or  their  pro- 
fessed supporters.  Gentlemen  in 
office,  or  closely  connected  with  such 
as  were,  found  themselves  prevented 
by  numerous  and  unexpect^  engage- 
ments from  meeting,  as  heretofore, 
their  rural  constituencies ;  or,  if  they 
did  make  their  appearance  at  cattle- 
shows  or  farmera  dinners,  the  recep- 
tion awarded  them  there  lacked 
much  of  its  wonted  cordiality.  ITiey 
lost,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
boldness  of  speech  which  used  to 
characterise  their  oratory  while  in 
opposition.  They  no  longer  de- 
nounced as  fatal  and  iniqmtous  M 
tampering  with  the  corn-laws  of  1828. 
They  had  apologies  to  make,  expla- 
nations to  give,  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies to  account  for,  and  excellent  ad- 
vice to  offer,  yet  they  did  not  succeed 
in  carrying  the  83rmpathies  of  their 
auditors  along  with  them ;  at  all 
events,  to  the  extent  which  the^ 
themselves  desired.  Nor  was  it 
among  the  purely  agricultural  classes 
alone  that  cnafin^  and  soreness  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  place  of  devoted 
attachment  to  the  good  old  cause.  In 
circles  where  the  lasagne  would  have 
sought  in  vain  to  be  heard,  the  ope- 
rations of  the  income-tax  proved  the 
reverse  of  satisfactory.  It  was  so 
teasing  to  be  catechised  about  one*s 
private  affairs.  Collectors,  too,  made 
such  stupid  blunders ;  and  then  the 
trouble  and  delay  attendant  on  the 
process  of  appeal  were  such  as  to  de- 
ter all,  except  the  grossly  aggrieved, 
firom  entering  upon  it.    In  a  word, 
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the  interval  between  the  proropi- 
tion  of  1842  and  the  reassembhng 
of  parliament  m  1843,  wore  away, 
with  one  party  amid  complaints  and 
misgivings,  with  the  other  in  a  cease- 
less activity,  of  which  the  fruits  are 
apparent  in  the  complete  severance 
of  one  portion  of  the  community  in 
policy  and  views  of  interest  from  an- 
other. 

All  this,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  ope- 
rate with  a  damping  influence  on  the 
energies  of  the  government,  so  it 
cheered  the  heterogeneous  body  of 
which  the  opposition  is  composed, 
and  brought  them  into  closer  and 
more  intimate  connexion  with  one 
another.  Nor  was  there  wanting  a 
point  d'appxtit  on  which,  if  worsted 
elsewhere,  they  could  with  propriety 
fall  back.  The  revenue  had  not  in- 
creased ;  there  was  still,  in  January 
1843,  a  very  heavy  deficiency,  and 
the  state  of  trade  gave  no  nromi^ 
to  such  as  examined  only  the  sur- 
face of  things,  that  "matters  would 
soon  mend."  Now,  the  mass  of  men 
judge,  and  not  unfairly,  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  state  of 
its  public  resources.  Let  the  latter 
be  abundant,  and  in  the  face  of  a 
good  deal  of  private  suifering,  they 
hold  that  the  country  flourishes ;  let 
there  be  an  excess  of  expenditure 
over  the  receipts  at  the  end  of  any 
given  quarter,  and  their  hearts  fail 
them.  And  if  this  deficiency  occur 
on  the  two  great  items,  the  excise  and 
customs,  then  are  their  fears  awaken- 
ed to  a  painful  degree.  It  so  hap- 
pened, however,  tnat  on  the  9th 
of  January,  1843,  there  was  found 
to  be  on  these  two  important  branches 
of  the  revenue  a  deficiency  of 
not  less  than  1,298,447/.  The  cus- 
toms alone  had  fallen  off  to  the  ex- 
tent of  717,000/. ;  the  deficiency  in 
the  excise  exceeded  half  a  million. 
No  wonder  that  the  opponents  of  the 
government  should  have  chuckled, 
and  the  more  timid  among  its  sup- 
porters looked  aghast ;  for  the  customs 
and  excise,  more  than  all  the  other 
branches  of  the  revenue  put  together, 
are,  under  ordmary  circumstances, 
the  surest  tests  by  which  to  gage  the 
social  condition  of  the  people.  If  the 
former  yield  abundantly,  the  infer- 
ences are  that  foreign  trade  is  brisk, 
and  luxuries  of  every  description  in 
large  demand  .  among  the  higher 
dames.  If  the  latter  is  profitable^  yre 


may  conclude  that  the  poor  live  well ; 
in  other  words,  that  beer,  spirits,  and 
articles  of  the  sort,  are  to  a  consider- 
able extent  consumed  among  them. 
And  whenever  there  has  been  no 
tampering     vrith     the    accustomed 
sources  of  taxation,  when  the  duties 
remain  the  same  that  they  may  have 
been  for  years  back,  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  have  undei^ne  no 
change,  then  a  fairer  criterion  by 
which  to  try  the  comparative  pros- 
perity or  suffering  of  a  nation  could 
not  be  devised.    %ut  in  the  instance 
before  us  there  were  two  causes  at 
work,  both  of  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  criterion   in   question,   though 
both  were  overlooked  as  well  by  the 
Whifi;s  who  desired,  as  by  the  more 
timid  Conservatives  who  feared,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  government. 
In  the  first  place,  the  new  tariff  had 
deranged  all  the  ancient  balances. 
Not  only  was  the  amount  of  duties  oa 
^oods  imported  from  abroad  dimin- 
ished in  a  great  variety  of  instances, 
but  the  effect  of  a  state  of  transition 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  ope- 
rated as  a  check  upon  foreign  com- 
merce.   Take  the  Kussian  trade,  for 
example,  or  the  timber-trade,  or  any 
other  trade  which  the  new  arrange- 
ments promised  to  relieve  prospec- 
tively, but  in  reference  to  which  no 
Provision   was   made   for   ^^mnting 
rawbacks  on  the  stock  which  eacE 
'  merchant  might  have  in  hand.    The 
merchant  could  not  hope  to  get  rid 
of  his  old  stock,  except  at  a  ruinous 
loss,  if  he  availed  himself  at  once  of 
the  facilities  which  the  new  tariff 
threw  open  to  him;    he,  therefore, 
held  back  altogether.  He  made  no  new 
purchase,  freighted  no  ships,  nor,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  contributed   any 
thing  by  the  duties  which  he  paid  to 
the  public  revenue.    In  like  manner, 
the  falling  off  in  the  excise  was  at- 
tributable in  part  to  the  lowering  of 
the  duties  on  excisable  articles,  in 
part  to  the  altered  habits  of  the  cUsses 
by  whom  beer  and  spirits  are  princi- 
pally consumed.    We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  were  not  other  and 
sadder  causes  at  work.    Of  the  po- 
verty of  the   masses  we  are  well 
aware,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  we  will  not  £ul  to  q>eak  our 
mind  concerning  it    But  apart  from 
this,  the  inabiuty  of  thousands  to 
purchase,  it  is  past  dispute  that  Fa- 
ther M«Ah«w  iiuil  tb«  kiopcram 
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societies  have  wrought  a  marveUotis 
change  in  the  hahits  of  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  Ireland.  The 
announcement  of  a  deficiency  of 
1,200,000^  upon  the  quarter's  re- 
eeipts,  however  it  might  startle 
the  unthinking  and  affright  the 
timid,  was  scarcely  different,  there- 
fore, from  what,  under  the  cir- 
cnn»tances,  the  wise  man  was  pre- 
pared  to  receive.  He  might  lament 
the  issue,  but  he  knew  that  it  was 
inevitable,  while  his  r^prets  were 
tempered  by  the  hope,  that  as  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  immediate- 
hr  precedes  the  dawn,  so  a  temporary 
^ression,  arising  out  of  obvious 
causes,  would  prove  but  the  fore- 
runner of  a  steady  and  progressive 
improvement  in  all  branches  of  trade, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  in 
the  condition  of  tne  people. 

Few  men  think  for  themselves, 
uid  of  these  a  considerable  propor- 
tion, especially  in  public  liib,  think 
mudi  more  about  what  others  will 
lay  and  do  in  some  dven  case  than 
about  the  merits  of  tne  case  itself,  or 
their  own  duty  in  regard  to  it  The 
truth  of  this  aphorism  was  singularly 
manifested  by  the  bearing  of  all 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
when  in  February  last  parliament 
met  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
The  opposition,  which  in  the  pre- 
vious session  had  exhibited  symptoms 
of  speedy  evaporation,  descended  with 
renewed  vigour  into  the  arena.  There 
was  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  among  the 
leadoitS  a  fossy^  bus^,  pert  manner 
in  the  multituae,  which  gave  mani- 
fest indication  of  the  new  hopes 
wluch,  during  the  recess,  had  sprung 
up  among  them.  The  supporters  of 
the  government,  on  the  other  hand, 
app^u:ed  cold  and  gloomy.  They 
w<nild  not  desert  their  cmef.  No; 
honour,  consistency,  the  dread  of 
worse  Uiings,  all  kept  them  in  their 
places;  but  though  they  might  give 
him  their  votes,  it  was  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  theywould  give  him 
their  confidence.  The  minkter  saw 
this  and  felt  it  too.  It  wounded  him 
deeply,  for  he  was  conscious  of  the 
punty  of  his  own  motives,  and  not 
distrustful  of  his  own  measures,  yet 
he  carefully  concealed  his  chagrin 
from  the  world  and  entered  into  no 
ezi^anations  with  those  who  were 
the  causes  of  it  Now,  though  it  is 
impos^^  &9t  to  appTQT^  of  tbe 


abstract  principle  on  which  this 
line  of  conduct  is  based,  8ir  Ro- 
bert Feel  will,  we  trust,  pardon  us 
for  suggesting,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  public  feeling,  and  amid  a 
complete  reconstruction  of  political 
influences,  the  system  of  reserve  to- 
wards his  supporters  may  by  a  mi- 
nister be  earned  too  fkr.  As  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  great 
Conservative  party.  Sir  Robert  reel 
has  an  unquestionable  right  to  ex- 
pect that,  except  in  extreme  cases,  the 
members  of  the  party  will  merge 
their  opinions  in  his.  Even  where 
they  may  be  unable  to  see  their 
way  throQgh  certain  specific  mea- 
sures, they  are  boimd  to  support 
these  measures,  because  they  emanate 
from  their  chief.  But,  having  car- 
ried him  through,  it  seems  to  us 
that  they  may  claim  from  him,  in 
courtesy,  such  explanations  as  shall 
allay  their  fears,  and  satisfy  their 
understandings  that  they  have  done 
well.  Let  us  not,  however,  be  mis- 
understood. We  have  no  patience 
for  those  exhibitions  of  petulance  and 
wounded  vanity  with  which  one  or 
two  honourable  gentlemen,  whom  we 
could  name,'  thought  it  necessary, 
last  winter,  to  electrify  the  house. 
All  that  we  desire  to  see  is — what 
the  constitutional  temperament  of  the 
man,  perhaps,  forbias  us  to  hope 
for — a  little  of  George  Canning's 
suavity  of  manner,  mixed  up  with 
the  vigour  and  comprehensiveness  of 
Feel's  understanding.  We  fkncy 
that  a  private  meeting  or  two,  just  to 
conciliate  and  soothe,  would  have 
gone  fiur  in  the  last  session  to  place 
both  the  minister  and  the  party  on 
higher  ground ;  and  we  would  fain 
hope  tluit,  in  the  session  which  is 
about  to  open,  so  obvious  and  effectual 
a  remedy  to  heart-burnings  will  not 
be  overlooked. 

It  was  under  circumstances  so  little 
satisfactory  as  these, — with  all  things, 
both  withm  and  without,  in  a  state 
of  transition, — with  a  revenue  still 
deficient, — with  a  damp  upon  the 
minds  of  his  own  adherents, — with  a 
scattered  opposition  brought  tc^- 
ther  again,  and  encouraged  to  strike, 
as  they  imagined,  at  the  very  exist- 
ence of  an  unpopular  cabinet,  that 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  in  the  month  of 
February  last,  found  it  necessary  to 
confront  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  was  a  restraint  in  his  manner 
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which  both  friendB  and  foes  idly  mis- 
took for  diffidence.  There  was  an 
excess  of  caution  which  the  more 
eager  among  the  Whigs  ])ut  down  as 
the  outward  and  visihle  sign  of  fear ; 
as  if  he  who  had  not  scmpled  to  re- 
volutionise the  whole  financial  sys- 
tem of  the  empire  could  have  quailed 
at  the  contemplation  of  any  lesser  diffi- 
culty. Hence  the  cry  soon  got  up, 
that  the  Tones,  having  signally  failel 
in  their  projects,  were  determined  to 
keep  their  places  and  to  sacrifice  the 
country ;  wnich  was  not  to  be  saved 
except  by  iu<juiries  into  the  causes  of 
the  public  distress,  and  the  opening 
up,  by  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  of 
new  avenues  to  industry.  Nor  were 
there  those  wanting  in  the  Conserv- 
ative ranks  who,  while  they  sup- 
Sorted  the  minister  with  their  votes, 
enounced  him  in  their  speeches : — 
"  Things  cannot  continue  as  they 
are.  No  single  branch  of  trade  or 
business  is  thriving.  Something 
must  be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure ; 
and,  if  Sir  Robert  Peel  refuse  to  at- 
tempt it,  others  must  be  found  who 
will  not." 

The  fact,  however,  is,  and  all  the 
world  now  knows  it,  that  the  policy 
of  the  government  throughout  the 
session  of  1842  was  to  do  as  little  as 
they  could.  They  had  taken  thdr 
line.  They  had  propounded  a  great 
scheme,  and  desired  time,  and  no- 
thing but  time,  in  order  to  test  it; 
and  so  the  rare  phenomenon  in  this 
law-making  age  was  exhibited,  of  a 
strong  government  keeping  as  much 
as  possible  aloof,  during  seven  long 
months,  from  the  hazardous  game  of 
legislation.  Neither  the  gibes  of  their 
enemies  nor  the  murmurs  of  their 
friends  could  move  them  from  their 
position;  and  public  taste,  which 
thirteen  years  of  constant  change  had 
vitiated,  became  outraged  and  of- 
fended by  the  means  which  a  wise 
government  adopted  in  order  to 
bring  it  back  to  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. 

An  inert  cabinet,  like  the  Fabian 
commander  of  an  army,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  have  its  views  misunder- 
stood and  its  motives  misrepresented. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  laboured  for  more 
than  a  year  under  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  exhausted  his  resources.  Yet 
how  stood  the  truth  of  the  case  ?  If 
we  except  one  serious  blunder — and 
a  blunder,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 


urged  in  defence  of  the  proceeding, 
we  must  contend  that  it  was — there 
occurred  nothing,  fbom  the  com- 
mencement to  the  close  of  the  late 
session,  which  could  with  any  degree 
of  fairness  be  charged  against  either 
the  courage  or  Uie  firmness  of  the 
government.  It  may  be  that  the 
Irish  Arms-bill  scarcely  deserved  the 
time  and  care  that  were  bestowed 
upon  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  too 
much  made  of  it,  or  a  great  deal  too 
little.  For  all  the  purposes  which  it 
has  been  found  to  serve,  the  old 
Whig  dead  letter  >vould  have  an- 
swers admirably  well,  and  this  the 
minister,  had  he  been  satisfied  to  de- 
sire it,  could  have  carried  without  a 
division.  Yet  the  fault  was  not  his 
that  fourteen  weary  nights  were 
spent  in  debadng  points  foreign  to 
tne  subject  in  hand,  which  the  speak- 
ers took  up,  and  made  use  of  as  pegs 
whereon  to  hang  all  manner  of 
churges  against  the  government.  We 
defy  any  man,  under  the  existing 
constitution  of  parliament,  to  stop 
the  mouth  of  a  blockhead  who  is  de- 
termined to  speak,  or  to  hinder  a  de- 
mago^e  from  dividing  the  house 
fifty  tunes  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, if  it  shall  so  please  faifn.  In  like 
manner,  the  abandonment  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts-bill,  and  of  the  Re- 
gistration of  Deeds-bill,  told  thus  far, 
and  no  farther,  against  the  cabinet, — 
that  the  unworkmanlike  manner  in 
which  ihey  were  put  together  (and 
to  this  much  more  than  to  any  other 
cause  must  their  failure  be  ascribed) 
convicted  the  understrappers  of  great 
ignorance  in  the  details  of  their  craft, 
and  the  chie&  of  something  like 
haste  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers  of  supervision  with  which 
they  are  intrusted.  Still  there  was 
no  defeat,  no  sign  of  weakness,  no 
manifestation  of  a  lack  of  confidence 
in  themselves.  But  we  cannot  say  so 
much  of  an  effort  which  never  ou^ht 
to  have  been  made  at  all,  except  with 
the  determination  to  make  it  effiectu- 
ally.  The  educational  clauses  in  the 
Factories -bill  pledged  the  govern- 
ment to  a  measure  of  the  greatest 
moral  importance  and  of  the  most 
pressing  urgency.  It  might  have 
been  a  question  for  the  home-secre- 
tary to  consider,  whether  or  not  the 
time  was  come  for  adventuring  u^n 
such  an  undertaking ;  but,  having 
once  taken  his  ground,  he  oog^^tp 
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all  hazards,  to  have  kept  it,  and  car- 
ried his  point  in  the  face  of  the  most 
strenuous  opposition.  This,  how- 
erer,  he  failea  to  do,  and  the  conse- 

anence  was,  that  a  government  which 
he  more  reflecting  had  heretofore  ac- 
cused of  no  graver  fault  than  a  disin- 
clination to  move,  fell,  with  its  most 
zealous  supporters,  under  some  sus- 
picion ;  and  was  fimdly  denounced  as 
powerless  by  its  opponents. 

Time  pascd,  and,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  least,  its  progress  was 
marked  chiefly  by  lengthened  de- 
bates, which  threw  no  new  light  on 
any  j^ven  subject,  nor  led  to  any 
practical  or  satisfactory  results.  The 
question  at  issue  between  the  church- 
courts  of  Scotland  and  the  civil 
power  was  indeed  settled,  in  a  way 
which  has  not,  we  are  afraid,  given 
unmixed  satisfaction  to  any  one,  but 
with  which  the  Kirk,  at  all  events, 
ought  to  be  more  than  delighted.  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge,  likewise,  obtained 
the  sanction  of  the  l^^lature  to  an 
arrangement  which  bids  fair,  if  ju- 
didalfy  managed,  to  dve  to  England 
and  Ireland  a  Llandwear,  or  army 
of  reserve,  at  once  of  moderate  cost, 
and  more  than  moderate  efficiency. 
But,  except  in  these  particulars,  and 
in  one  or  two  besides,  such  as  the 
providing  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
suppressed  canonries  an  inadequate 
supply  of  clergymen  ibr  the  manu- 
facturing distncts,  no  measure  of  the 
smallest  importance  was  proposed  by 
the  government,  nor  any  carried 
through  at  the  suggestion  of  indivi- 
dual members,  ^e  session  really 
did  deserve  the  sohrimtet  which  men 
of  all  parties  combined  to  apply  to  it. 
It  was  a  do-nothing  session,  and  it 
was  r^idered  such  not  by  accident  or 
timidity,  but  of  grave  design.  As 
was  to  be  exp^ted,  the  general 
effect  proved  the  reverse  of  favour- 
able to  the  moral  influence  of  the 
government,  which  had  other,  and 
periiaps  still  graver,  difliculties  to 
cont^d  with. 

Of  the  progress  of  events  in  Ire- 
kmd  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at 
length.  We  have  elsewhere  traced 
them  through  their  devious  mazes, 
till  we  find  Mr.  0*Connell  so  com- 
pletely misled  by  his  own  vanity,  as 
to  hnii  defiances  at  England  and  its 
mlera.  Now,  though  the  issues  of 
the  tfcmggle,  as  fiu-  as  it  can  be  said 
to  hm9  tnae  to  an  issue,  have  fully 


justified  the  line  which  the  govern- 
ment judged  it  expedient  to  follow,  a 
reference  to  the  Times  newspaper 
and  to  Hazard's  Debates  will  shew, 
that,  both  within  and  without  the 
walls  of  parliament,  this  forbearance 
in  the  executive  was  very  gene- 
rally condemned,  and  mistaken  for 
timidity.  Yet  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair,  for  how  was  the  mi- 
nister to  proceed?  Could  he  act 
on  the  suggestions  of  the  opposi- 
tion without  doing  outrage  to  his 
own  sense  of  duty  and  losing  the 
confidence  of  his  party  ?  Comd  he 
adopt  the  course  recommended  by 
the  more  zealous  of  his  friends  with- 
out provoking  a  debate,  of  the  evil 
conseouences  of  which  the  very  least 
must  nave  been  the  total  stop  which 
would  be  put  by  it  to  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  country  f  Sir  llo- 
bert  Peel  knew  better  than  to  yield 
to  any  pressure  fh)m  without.  Ue 
preferred  the  personal  inconveniences 
attendant  on  the  appearance  of  irre- 
solution to  the  great  public  misfor- 
tunes which  would  have  been  sure  to 
flow  out  of  a  headstrong  display  of 
vigour.  He  bore  with  equanimity 
the  reproaches  which  from  t)oth  aides 
assailed  him ;  and  the  results  of  his 
determination  are  before  us.  ^*  Why 
is  not  the  Kcpeal  movement  put 
down  ?**  was  asked  on  all  sides.  '*  l  ou 
taunted  us  while  in  office/*  said  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition,  ^^  with  re- 
fusing to  assert  the  authority  of  the 
law.  Wherein  do  you  difi'cr  from 
us  except  in  this,  that  under  us  the 
Bepeal  watchword  was  scarcely  wliis- 
pei^  in  corners ;  whereas  now,  there 
IS  not  a  valley  in  all  Ireland  but 
has  heard  the  cry,  nor  a  hill  which 
has  not  echoed  it  back  ?"  Neither 
were  the  Conservatives  silent :  "  Put 
down  the  rebellion  at  all  hazards,*' 
was  their  demand.  "  Concede,**  an- 
swered the  Whigs,  "  and  the  move- 
ment will  cease  of  its  own  accord.** 
Yet,  when  he  came  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  con- 
cessions demanded  of  him,  the  mi- 
nister could  not  get  from  any  two  of 
the  party  the  same  answer. 

Ireland  was  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  minister  frum  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  parliament  to  its 
close.  He  could  not  but  experience 
extreme  embarrassment,  as  well  from 
the  temper  of  his  friends,  in  refer- 
CAije  to  that  unhappy  country,  as 
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from  the  gibes  and  attacks  of  his  ene- 
inies ;  but  the  anxieties  occasioned  by 
it  came  not  alone.  The  southern 
counties  of  Wales  were  discoyered  all 
at  once  to  be  the  scene  of  outrage 
and  anarchy.  Some  gross  misman- 
agment  of  highway  trusts,  into 
which  the  local  magistrates  either 
could  not  or  would  not  inquire,  led 
to  the  breaking  down,  by  violence,  of 
certain  toll-houses;  and  the  p^ect 
impunity  which  attended  the  act 
paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of 
the  system.  A  war  of  destruc- 
tion against  turnpike-gates  and  toll- 
houses was  proclaim^  throughout 
Camanronshire ;  and  so  vigorously 
were  the  operations  of  the  belh- 
gerents  carried  on,  that  the  whole 
principidity  became  alarmed  by  it. 
Now  It  is  certain,  that  in  this  move- 
ment, as  at  first  it  shewed  itself,  there 
was  nothing  political  whatever.  It 
was  the  mere  ebullition  of  irritated 
feeling  against  a  teasing  and  most 
oppressive  local  impost ;  and,  had  the 
matter  been  taken  up  as  it  ought  to 
have  been  by  the  resident  gentry, 
Rebecca  and  her  daughters  would 
never  have  been  heard  of  more.  But 
the  gentrjr  of  South  Wales  refhsed 
to  do  their  duty;  and  a  reporter 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  making 
his  way  into  the  disturbed  dis- 
tricts, oontiived,  in  what  he  was 
pleased  to  describe  as  the  discharge  of 
a  ^p^eat  public  duty,  to  aggravate  the 
evil  of  which  he  all  the  while  com- 
plained. The  extent  of  the  danger, 
and  the  causes  which  produced  it, 
appeared,  when  laid  before  the  world 
in  the  columns  of  the  Timesy  in  a 
liffht  very  different  from  that  in 
which  they  were  seen  by  the  parties 
on  the  spot.  Kents,  tithes,  and  the 
New  Poor-law,  were  all  enlisted  on 
the  side  of  the  people^s  grievances, 
though,  in  point  of  &ct,  the  people 
had  never  dreamt  of  complaining  of 
these  things,  till  instructed  by  this 
voluntary  redresser  of  wrongs  to  do 
so.  Now  the  Times  has  no  more 
ardent  admirers  than  we.  Its  elo- 
quence, its  power,  its  unflinching 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  truth  in 
religion,  and  of  benevolence  in  com- 
mon life,  command  oiu*  unfeigned 
respect ;  yet  we  cannot  refhun  from 
expr^sing  our  strong  disapprobation 
of  this  proceeding.  We  happen  to 
know  that,  in  several  grave  instances, 
the  agent  misled  his  employers;  and 


the  effect  of  his  statements  and  of  the 
editorial  comments  thence  arising, 
was  the  more  mischievous,  because 
of  the  quarter  whence  censure  ap- 
peared to  come.  The  cabinet  had 
difficulties  enough  to  contend  against 
in  other  quarters ;  there  was  no  call 
upon  a  Ckmservative  journal  to  add 
to  their  number. 

Meanwhile,  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  country,  though  prodigiously 
improved  since  the  expuhion  of  Lora 
Palmerston  from  office,  were  not 
without  their  grounds  of  uneasiness, 
perhaps  of  apprehension.  In  Europe 
two  revolutions  had  occurred,  either 
of  which  miffht  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  a  general  war.  Espartero,  inca- 
pable of  retaining  the  nigh  place  to 
which  fortune  Imd  raised  him,  was 
driven  into  exile ;  and  by  what  cbie&, 
if  by  any,  Spain  was  henceforth  to  be 
governed,  was  a  question  which  no- 
body seemed  competent  to  answer. 
Greece,  too,  weaned  out  with  the 
blundering  of  her  Bavarian  monarch, 
rose,  like  one  man,  and  forced  upon 
him  the  acceptance  of  a  charter.  Now, 
though  it  TO  an  established  maxim 
in  Conservative  policy  to  abstain  from 
all  interference  m  the  internal  afiain 
of  foreign  nations — though  the  much- 
maligned  Tories  have  uniformly  ac- 
knowledffed  the  powers  that  be  wher- 
ever the  latter  would  permit  them  to 
do  so,  it  was  not  quite  so  evident  that 
either  France  or  Russia  would  act 
on  the  same  high  principle.  France 
might  seize  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  carrying  out  the  scneme 
which  the  Whigs  charge  her  with  me- 
ditating, by  forcing  the  young  queen 
into  a  marriage  with  one  of  the 
sons  of  Louis  rhilippe,  or  else  re- 
storing Christina  to  ner  place  in  the 
regency.  Aud  had  either  event  oc- 
curred, it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the 
results  which  might  have  accrued 
from  it.  In  like  manner,  Kussia 
might  have  proterted  against  the  re- 
volution of  Athens,  inarched  an  army 
into  the  Morea,  and  taken  upon  her- 
self the  protectorship  of  a  state,  to- 
wards the  sovereign^  of  which  she 
is  supposed,  for  many  years  back,  to 
have  cast  a  londng  eye.  It  is  true 
that  neither  of  these  loisfortunes  be- 
fell. The  understanding  between  the 
cabmets  of  the  Tuileries  and  St 
James*s  is  too  good,  and  too  firmly 
based  in  mutuiu  respect,  to  permit 
either  to  think  of  ovenreaching  the 
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other ;  for  both  have  the'  peace  of 
Europe  cordially  at  heart,  and  their 
Qiiitea  efforts  have  hitherto  maintain- 
ed it.  At  the  same  time  it  would  he 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  occur- 
renoeci  in  Spam  and  Greece  were  not, 
when  they  first  burst  upon  the  world, 
fmitM  sources  of  anxiety  to  the 
British  rainistiy.  For  the  cotmtry's 
sake,  much  more  than  for  their  own, 
they  knew  that  the  worst  thing  that 
could  happen  would  be  a  repetition 
of  the  silly  ^ame  which  was  played 
by  their  predecessors  in  1840 ;  and 
the  apprenension  that  they  mifi;ht  be 
foroea  into  it  through  the  jealousies 
of  other  powers  added  not  a  little  to 
their  embarrassments. 

Again,  though  the  vigour  of  a  Con- 
servativeffovemment  had  brought  to 
a  snecessnil  close  the  hostilities  into 
which  Whig  imbecility  had  hurried 
ns  with  the  Chinese — though  our 
disasters  in  Affghanistan,  occasioned 

S'  Whig  mismanagement,  were,  by 
e  wisdom  of  Conservative  councils, 
gloriously  retrieved, — ^the  effects  of 
Whig  meddlmg  were  still  felt,  as 
they  still  continue  to  be  felt,  on  all 
the  frontiers  of  British  India.    There 
would    have   been   no   break  with 
Scinde  had  not  Lord  Auckland's  folly 
stirred  up  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ameers 
a  well-founded  jealousy  of  British 
ambition.  There  would  have  been  no 
necessity  to  require  the  establishment 
of  British  posts  on  the  Indus  had 
not  Lord  Auckland  excited  against  us 
the  hostile  feelings  of  the  natives 
which  lie  bevond  it.    The  same  thing 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Punjaub,  the  Goork- 
has,  the  Burmese,  and  the  people 
of  Gwallior.     All   these    required 
watching  throughout  the  past  year, 
solely  b«»use  Lord  Auckland's  thirst 
of  conquest  had  alarmed,  as  his  mi- 
serable failure  encouraged,  them  to 
take  up  arms.    Now  war  is  not  the 
policy  of  a  Conservative  government 
any  where ;  and  though  m  India  we 
have  been  hurried  mto  it  by  the 
force  of  circumstances,  the  fault  does 
not  rest  with  us.    Sir  Robert  Peel 
would  keep  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  were  this  possible ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so,  even  on 
this  remote  theatre,  is  attributable  ab- 
solutely to  the  blunderings  of  his  pre- 
decessors in  office. 

If  both  the  foreign  and  domestlo 
idations  of  the  country  were  thus 


fhiitf\il  in  causes  of  uneasmess,  the 
state  of  the  colonies  in  1843  was 
Bcarcelv  such  as  to  afford  any  solid 
ground  of  self-gratulation  to  the  mi- 
nister.   A  civil  war,  on  a  small  scale 
doubtless,  yet  proportionate  to  the 
resources  and  population  of  the  set- 
tlement, amtated  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  Caribbean  Islands  suf- 
fered, and  still  suffer,  the  verv  depths 
of  distress.    The  emancipated  negroes 
had  refVised  to  work,  except  at  a  rate 
of  wages  which  the  planters  were 
unable  to  pav ;  and,  enjoying  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  labour  market,  they 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  large  portion 
of  the  sugar  and  coffee-bounds  out 
of  cultivation.    Now  this  was  ruin, 
and    nothing    less    than    ruin,   to 
the  proprietors.    They  besieged  the 
doors  of  the  Colonial  office  with  com- 
plaints, which  the  minister  admitted 
to  be  just,  though  he  had  no  power 
to  act  upon  them ;  and,  meeting  only 
with  sympathy  where  they  expected 
to  find  reuef,  they  went  away  dissatis- 
fied with  all  public  men  and  with 
all  governments.    Are  we  then  going 
to  reproach  the  Whigs  for  their  fa- 
mous Emancipation-act  ?    Far  from 
it.    Some  such  measure  had  become 
absolutely  necessarv.    Public  opinion 
-—may  we  not  add,  the  eternal  rule 
of  right  ? — required  it ;  but  neither 
pubbc  opinion,  using  that  term  to  sig- 
nify the  deliberate  convictions  of  the 
wise  and  the  reflective,  nor  the  eter- 
nal law  of  right,  required  that  the 
revolution,  for  a  revolution  it  was, 
should  be  hurried  on  with  such  head- 
long precipitation.    However,  there 
it  is ;  the  negroes  are  free,  and  the 
planters   struggle    with   a   state  of 
things  which   thieatens,  sooner   or 
later,  to  ovcnvhelm  them ;  while  a 
Conservative   government  is  called 
upon  to  apply  palliatives  to  a  disease 
or  which  they  are  not  the  causes, 
and  which  will  admit  of  no  immediate 
cure.    Is  not  this  teasing  enough? 
Can  we  doubt  that  it  addcS  one  more 
to    the   many  troubles   which   the 
Whigs  had  bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to 
their  successors  ? 

We  say  nothing  of  the  Mauritius, 
nor  yet  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific ; 
in  one  of  which,  by  the  bye,  and  that 
the  pet  island  of  the  whole,  the  natives 
are  beginning  to  shew  themselves 
in  new,  perhaps  in  their  proper, 
colours.  From  one  and  all  the  same 
cry  is  heard ;  namely,  that  the  new 
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settlers  have  been  grossly  imposed 
upon;  and  that  the  old  ones  are 
going  back  in  the  world.  But  it  is 
to  British  North  America  that  we 
must  turn  our  eyes,  if  we  desire  to 
behold  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
wisdom  of  Whig  theories,  when  re- 
duced to  practice.  The  union  of  the 
two  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Canada  always  appeared  to  us  an 
arrangement  of  very  doubtM  pro- 
priety. There  is  such  a  marked  con- 
trariety of  character  between  the 
races,  which  respectively  inhabit 
these  provinces,  that  laws  and  in- 
stitutions, which  may  be  very  suit- 
able to  the  one,  cannot  but  prove 
distasteful  to  the  other,  while  their 
mutual  jealousies  entirely  preclude 
the  hope  of  ever  bringing  them  to 
co-operate  heartUy  for  the  general 
goo£  Such  were  our  opinions  long 
before  Lord  Durham's  report  was 
given  to  the  public;  and  we  be- 
Beved  them  then,  as  wc  believe  them 
now,  to  be  founded  on  common 
sense  and  the  principles  of  hiunan 
nature.  But  if  a  umon  would  have 
been  perilous  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  time  chosen  for  effecting 
it  was  surely  the  least  propitious  that 
could  have  been  thought  of.  There 
had  prevailed,  for  some  years  pre- 
viously, a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction, 
amounting  to  disloyalty,  among  the 
descendants  of  the  French  settlers. 
Fostered  by  some  of  the  most  influ- 
ential of  the  supporters  of  the  late 
government,  this  spirit  grew  more 
violent,  from  day  to  dav,  till,  at  last, 
in  the  year  1837  a  rebellion  broke 
out.  it  was  put  down,  certainly, 
with  equal  promptitude  and  vigour ; 
for  the  British  "party  was  stanch, 
and  to  them,  in  a  sreat  degree,  the 
merit  of  putting  it  down  is  attribut- 
able. But  to  what  uses  did  the 
Whigs  turn  their  victory  ?  Having, 
first  of  all,  poured  into  the  country 
an  enormous  army,  they  suspended 
the  constitutions  of  both  provinces ; 
and  proceeded,  in  despite  of  the  ear- 
nest remonstrances  of  the  lo>'al,  to 
construct  a  new  and  common  consti- 
tution for  both,  on  what  they  ab- 
surdly call  popular  principles.  Was 
there  ever  such  madness  in  the 
world  ?  We  do  not  say  that  the  time 
had  not  come  for  remodelling  the 
constitutions  of  the  Canadas.  We 
think  the  reverse.  But  what  opinion 
are  we  to  entertain  of  a  set  of  states- 


men, who,  in  the  face  of  a  report 
with  which  thdr  own  governor-gene- 
ral had  fovoured  them,  managed  mat- 
ters so  as  to  throw  the  whole  power 
of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  rebela 
and  traitors  ?  Such,  however,  has 
been  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
Amid  the  applauding  cheers  of  Messrs. 
0*Connell  and  Hume,  the  Whigs 
passed  a  bill,  which  has  surrendered 
up,  not  Lower  Canada  alone,  but 
Upper  Canada  also,  to  the  parties  by 
whom  the  rebellion  of  1837  was  jpro- 
moted.  And  this  is  called  concilia- 
tion. 

The  effects  of  so  characteristic  an 
arrangement  b^n  to  make  them- 
selves felt  even  before  the  authors  of 
it  were  driven  from  power.  The 
late  Lord  Sydenham,  as  his  letters 
demonstrate,  had  no  bed  of  roses  to 
recline  upon.  But  Lord  Sydenham, 
being  a  ^nuine  Whig,  did  not,  there- 
fore, hesitate  to  set  both  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  new  constitution  at 
defiance.  There  never  was  so  gross 
an  instance  of  interference  by  the 
executive  in  the  elections  of  the  mem- 
bers, of  either  an  imperial  or  a  pro- 
vincial parliament,  as  occurred  in  his 
day ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that, 
in  spite  of  his  own  theory,  he  kept 
matters  tolerably  straight.  Uis 
amiable  and  hiffh-miuded  successor 
had,  however,  been  educated  in  a 
difierent  school.  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
went  out  to  Canada  full  of  respect  for 
the  majesty  of  law,  and  determined 
to  give  the  Whig  constitution  a  fair 
tri^  What  was  the  consequence? 
A  abort  experience  of  the  colonial 
legislature  convinced  him  that  it  was 
unmanageable.  He  tried  the  effect 
of  a  dissolution,  and  was  defeated. 
He  then  took  to  his  councils  the 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  and  be- 
came a  mere  tool  in  their  hands. 
Who  were  tiiese  gentlemen  ?  Why, 
persons  who  had  been  the  subjects  of 
denunciation  by  the  crown  not  five 
years  previously ;  who  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  late  rebellion ;  of 
whom  some  had  been  prosecuted, 
and  others  reclaimed  from  voluntary 
exile  only  by  an  act  of  indemnity. 
Strange  successors  these  to  the  Og- 
dens,  Macleods,  and  other  high- 
minded  men,  to  whom, under  Heaven, 
the  crown  is  at  this  moment  mamly 
indebted  for  the  retention  of  tKe 
noblest  of  its  transatlantic  provinces. 
Was  not  this  a  source  or  extreme 
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uneasiiieaB  to  the  mimsiry?  It  Is 
trae  that  Sir  Bobert  Feel  and  Lord 
Stanley  defended,  in  the  House  of 
of  Commons,  the  policy  of  their 
governor-general.  They  could  not 
well  take  a  di£ferent  line,  seeing  that 
Sir  Charles  Bagot  had  acted  in  strict 
eoaformity  wiUi  the  new  constitu- 
tional law ;  yet  we  suspect  that  the 
support  of  the  tail  was  not  very 
flattering  to  them  at  the  moment, 
and  the  progress  of  events  has  since 
made  apparent  how  little  their  better 
judgment  went  along  with  their  de- 
clarations in  the  matter.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  —  no  party-man  at  all,  but 
a  Whig  of  the  old  school,  and  well 
tried  in  situations  of  difficulty  and 
danger — was,  by  the  Tory  minister, 
sek^ed  to  succeed  the  late  lamented 
governor-general.  He  went  to  his 
post  anxious  to  work  the  machine  on 
the  principles  of  that  constitution 
which  his  political  friends  had  esta- 
blished ;  and  sure  we  are  that  if  any 
man  could  have  done  so,  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  is  that  man.  Has  he  suc- 
eeeded  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
French  party  have  gone  into  op- 
position. The  coundT  of  state  is,  as 
It  were,  in  abeyance.  The  House  of 
llepresentatives  complain;  the  jgo- 
vemor  answers  their  complamts 
calmly,  yet  firmly ;  and  the  seeds  are 
already  sown  of  changes,  concerning 
the  nature  and  progress  of  which  it 
wcmld  be  premature  to  hazard  a  con- 
jecture. A  pleasant  recreation  to 
conader  all  this  for  a  man  bent  on 
retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  empire ; 
yet  by  £ur  too  prudent  to  aim  at  ac- 
oomplUiing  in  a  day  the  work  of  a 
lifetime. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  causes 
of  embarrassment  which  beset  the 
footsteps  of  the  government  through- 
out the  picj^ress  of  the  late  session. 
Irdaod  was  m  a  flame ;  Wales  seemed 
to  be  at  the  mercy  of  Rebecca  and 
her  daughters;  SSogland  and  Scot- 
land were  both  the  scenes  of  much 
individual  distress,  which  there  were 
DO  means  to  retrieve  at  the  immediate 
disposal  of  the  minister;  new  wars 
raged  in  India ;  Continental  Europe 
st^Kered  under  the  weight  of  two 
re^utions ;  the  Canadas  were  rea|p- 
ing  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  Whig 
litorality  had  planted ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  colonies,  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  New  2Sealand,  seemed  uni- 
vemlly  ill  at  eas^.    But  above  and 


before  all,  the  state  of  the  revenue 
so  far  from  improving,  appeued  to 
deteriorate  from  day  to  day.  Who 
can  affect  surprise  when  reminded 
that  the  tone  of  the  government 
seemed  lowered,  that  the  members  of 
the  cabinet  took  their  places  night 
after  night,  not  so  mudi  to  guide  the 
deliberations  of  the  Ccmunons  offing- 
land,  as  to  hear  what  the  loquacious 
might  have  to  say.  With  us  the  sub- 
ject of  wonder  is,  that  the  courage  of 
the  head  of  the  cabinet  did  not  fail 
him  altogether ;  fbr  he  had  assumed 
an  extent  of  responsibility  such  as  no 
other  minister  has,  in  modem  times, 
been  called  upon  to  sustain;  and 
there  was  no  promise  that  the  mighty 
experiment  which  he  was  trying 
would  bring  about  results  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
creditable  to  his  character  as  a  pdi- 
tician. 

Amid  the  imdisguised  misgivings 
of  friends,  and  &e  indecent  and 
boisterous  rejoicings  of  foes.  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  stood  calm  and  firm. 
He  was  satisfied  that  he  had  taken 
the  wise  line.  He  believed  that  ere 
lonff  the  political  horizon  would  clear 
itself,  and  time  has  proved  that  his 
judgment  was  the  right  one.  Look 
at  Irehmd  now,  and  Wales,  and  Great 
Britain.  Where  are  the  monster- 
meetings  which,  six  months  ago, 
fri^ht^oed  the  first  out  of  its  pro- 
priety ?  What  has  become  of  He- 
beoca  and  her  daughters,  and  their 
grievances,  whereby  the  second  was 
disturbed?  Is  not  the  third— are  not 
both  Kngland  and  Scotknd  experi- 
encing already  the  effects  of  a  re- 
viving trade  ?  We  do  not  mean  to 
deny  that  there  is  much  distress  stiU ; 
but  it  is  local  now  and  partial,  whereas 
a  year  ago  it  was  well-nigh  universal, 
whence  has  this  improvement  come, 
except  from  the  experience  of  the 
ikct  that  the  minister  was  right  in 
all  his  calculations  ?  The  new  tariff, 
without  injuriously  affeeting  agricul- 
ture, has  loosened  the  hmges  of 
many  branches  of  commerce ;  and  its 
baidHcial  results  are  manifested  in 
a  growing  demand  for  the  staple 
manufiictures  of  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Hrmingham,  Sheffield,  Glasgow,— 
in  every  one  of  which  new  Victo- 
ries are  in  the  course  of  erection, 
while  hands  to  fill  them  are  sought 
for  sometimes  in  vain.  The  pro- 
perty-tax  is  not  only  loore  productive 
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mort  saagmne  ventored  to 
If  but  it  has  beoome,  now  thai 
linery  for  working  it  is  in 
e  lauit  unpopular  impost  to 
firee  people  ever  submitted* 
en  we  turn  our  eyes  else* 
e  lee  Uiat  there  is  no  hazard 
'  of  disturbance  to  the  peace 
e.  England  and  France  are 
as  one  again ;  and  England 
loe,  so  long  as  they  act  to« 
sn  command  peace,  let  who 
its  opposite.  It  is  true  thai 
mtinoes  to  be  disquieted, 
movement  as  that  of  1897 
lot  suddenly  or  at  once, 
wars,  if  more  war  we  must 
11  hencefbrth  be  in  the  cause 
[lity ;  and  they  will  dve  us, 
doubt,  the  undiyided  soye* 
from  Cape  Comorin  to  ^e 
And  for  the  colonies,  the 
quiet,  Canada  in  excellent 
ill  right  itself  somehow,  the 
dies  are  slowly  but  steadily 
ig,  and  the  rest  of  our  in- 
icies  quiet  Is  this  all?  By 
IS.  For  the  first  time  these 
sars,  the  official  returns  for 
last  shew  a  livge  surplus  of 
in  the  revenue  over  the  ex- 
e.  Nor  are  we  indebted  for 
he  property-tax  exdumvely. 
toms  and  excise,  those  mat 
nes  of  public  well-doing,  have 
anced  beyond  all  calculation, 
a  tale  of  times  already  im- 
—  of  a  population  enabled 
d  more  to  indulge  in  the  use 
?s  of  consumption  which  are 
compatible  with  a  state  of 
1  poverty. 

these  groat  truths  obvious  to 
»le  world.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  a  condition  to  meet  par- 
on  Thursday  next,  as  we  nad 
h  begun  to  apprehend  that 
lish  minister  would  never 
imperial  parliament  again. 
s  no  call  upon  him  now  to 
he  confidence  of  any  one. 
.  his  friends  two  years  ago, 
le  country  had  sunk  to  ttie 
lepths  of  degradation,  that  if 
uld  but  trust  him  he  would 
ir  through  the  crisis.  He  can 
things  as  they  are  and  ask  tri- 
tly,  whether  he  has  not  kept 
L  Yet  there  needs  no  pro* 
ye  to  ffanate  that  a  stormy 
awaits  hhn.  Be  it  so.  The 
MdouAiets  rfreotltude  whiek 


ffuided  hhn  in  action,  will  sustain 
him  when  vindicating  the  justice  of 
each  proceeding ;  and  it  will  go  hard 
but  Uiat  his  policy  as  wdl  as  the 
pure  and  patriotic  motives  on  which 
It  is  grounded,  shall  receive,  not  abne 
the  sanctron,  but  the  hearty  approval 
of  thel^pslature. 

There  are  tvro  points  from  which 
the  government,  on  the  first  days  of 
the  snsion,  may  anticipate  two  fierce 
and  separate  attacks.     The   Irish 
members  will   direct  against  them 
all  the  force  of  their  eloquence ;  and 
they  will  be  supported,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  by  the  whole  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  section  of  the  house.  Whether 
the  leaders  of  the  Whie  party,  the 
late  ihembers  of  Lord  Melbourne's 
cabinet,  vrill  johi  in  the  onslaught, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say.  Lord  John 
Rutfell,  if  he  have  any  regard  to  hia 
own  character,  ought  so  to  manage 
his  threatened  motion  for  inquiry 
as  to  avoid  the  verv  appearance  of 
ministering  to  the  bad  passions  of 
the  Irish  Repealers.    Lord  Palmer^ 
ston,  also,  we  would  fain  hope,  will 
remember  that  he  was  once  a  mem- 
ber of  a  cabinet  which  caused  O'Con- 
nell  to  be  denounced  from  the  throne, 
txA  that  he  is  pledged  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  empire  at  the 
cost  even  of  a  civil  war,  if  other  ex-  . 
pedlents  prove  ineffectual.    Yet  we 
are  by  no  means  sanguine  on  either 
of  these  heads.    Whigs  out  of  office 
become  very  bitter  and  reckless,  and 
their  recklessness  deepens  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  success  which  may 
attend  the  measures  of  their  rivals. 
And  as  eleven  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
pealers have  been  struck  off  from 
the  list  of  the  Dublin  spedal  junr, 
it  18  by  no  means  mipossible  that  the 
two  noble  lords  may  find  in  this  act 
an  excuse  for  a  new  alliance  more 
close  and  commct  than  that  of  Lich* 
field  House.    But  even  if  the  case  be 
so,  even  if  they  adopt  the  extraordi- 
nsLTY  argument  of  Au*.  Shiel,  and  con- 
tend that  the  Repeal  propensities  of 
the  rejected  eleven  peculiarly  qualify 
them  for  forming  a  sober  judgment 
as  to  the  legality  or  illegalit:^  of  a 
Repeal  agitation,  —  even  in  this  case 
though  %e  noble  lords  may  efi^ 
tually  damage  themsdves,   neither 
thdr  voices  nor  their  votes  will  have 
the  smallest  influence  in  deferring 
beyond  a  nk^t  or  two  the  minister's 
trmmph.   WelooksponaU  Ibreat 
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of  strong  measiires,  whether  uttered 
in  the  M>m  Exchange  at  Dublin,  or 
put  forth  in  the  columns  of  the  Otobe^ 
as  the  merest  balderdash.  The  parties 
threatening  may  worry  and  tease  for 
awhile,  but  they  are  powerless  to 
aeoomplish  more,  and  they  know  it. 
Is  there  any  other  quarter  from 
which  danger  to  the  govemment  may 
be  expected  to  arise  P  The  Ohbe  and 
Morning  CkrcmcU  tell  us  that  there 
k,  and  they  point  to  the  Anti-com- 
law  League  as  the  knight  that  is  to 
slay  the  giant  of  Toryism.  What  is 
tiie  real  extent  of  power  in  this  body 
to  work  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
govemment? 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  in- 
defiiti^blepeTseyerance  of  the  League 
10  begmning  to  produce  some  results. 
Mr.  Cobden's  boast  about  dedding 
elections,  and  especially  the  late 
deetion  for  the  city  of  London,  we 
merely  laugh  at.  It  has  no  founda- 
tion, in  fkct.  But  we  believe  that 
here  and  there  the  com -laws  are 
getting  out  of  repute,  even  with 
fiurmers;  and  we  acknowledge  that 
merchants  and  manufacturers  of  a 
eertain  dass  are  almost  to  a  man 
against  them.  Now  we  have  given 
our  (pinion  on  this  head  so  often, 
and  so  decidedly,  that  to  repeat  it 
here  would  be  to  say  over  again 
what  our  readers  will  find  recorded 
in  almost  every  previous  volume  of 
this  Magazine.  We  still  believe  that 
if  you  withdraw  all  protection  from 
the  British  grower,  you  will  simply 
involve  the  whole  body  of  agricul- 
turalists in  rain,  without  benefiting 
the  manufiicturing  and  trading  in- 
terests a  jot.  It  is  the  greatest  fidlacy 
in  the  worid  to  suppose  that  ^ou  can 
find  abroad  a  better  market  tor  your 
manufiietures  than  is  provided  for 
you  at  home.  There  is  more  English 
cotton  and  woollen  doth  consumed 
by  the  countrv  gentlemen  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  their  tenants 
and  peasantry,  than  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together ;  and 
if  you  deprive  these  persons  of  the 
means  of  purchasing  as  heretofbre, 
by  taking  away  firom  them  the  little 
profits,  which  m  the  existing  state  of 
the  law  they  manage  to  realise  from 
their  lands,  you  will  vainly  look 
elsewhere  fi>r  customers  to  supply 
their  place.  At  the  same  tune 
netth^  our  oonvietlon  of  this  truth, 
aov  iti      Mi)le  iKtUemeiit  in  the 


mind  of  Sir  Robert  Feci,  can  have 
power  to  alter  the  state  of  this  ques- 
tion, as  it  threatens  ere  long  to  be 
submitted  i(x  discussion.  There  will 
be  a  vehement  attack  this  ensuing 
session  on  the  corn-laws.  It  will  be 
supported,  too,  by  several  who  have 
heretofore  expressed  themselves  de- 
sirous only  of  a  fixed  duty,  as  opposed 
to  a  sliding  scale;  ana  a  mighty 
array  of  petitions  vrill  come  in  aid  of 
it.  Will  it  prevail  ?  We  thmk  not  : 
at  least,  for  the  present.  We  ima- 
j;ine  that  the  law  as  it  is  will  hold 
its  ground  for  a  while — but  what 
thenP  Have  we  not  already  the 
seeds  of  irrepurable  mischief  sown, 
in  the  organisation  of  such  a  machine 
as  the  attacking  parties  have  brought 
together  P  What  is  this  Anti-Com- 
law  League?  It  is  not  the  people 
— ^it  does  not  speak  the  unbiassed 
opinions  of  the  people  —  it  is  an 
association  concocted  at  the  outset  by 
a  few  individuals — dever  men,  if 
you  vdll,  and  wonderfuUj^  ambitious 
—which  absorbing  into  itself,  from 
month  to  month,  a  still  increasing 
number  of  adherents,  avows  its  de- 
termination to  force  upon  the  legis- 
lature the  adoptk>n  of  a  particular 
line  of  policy.  Observe  that  the 
Anti-Com-law  League  does  not  so 
much  as  profess  to  speak  to  the 
reason  or  the  judgment  of  the  mem- 
bers of  dther  house;  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  million,  and  tells  both 
the  lords  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  that  a  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  corn-laws  shall  be  wrung 
from  them  whether  they  will  or 
no.  Now  even  this,  if  it  stood  alone, 
would  be  most  mischievous.  It  is 
quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution  that  there  should  exist 
within  the  realm  any  society  seeking 
the  attainment  of  political  ends,  i^art 
from  Uie  great  council  of  the  nation, 
having  the  sovereign  at  its  head. 
And  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that 
parties  lending  themsdves  to  the 
management  of  such  associations 
are  not  open  to  indictment  at  com- 
mon law.  But  the  evil  in  the  case 
before  us  does  not  terminate  here. 
To  counteract  the  endeavours  of  this 
association  of  firee  traders,  we  have 
agricultural  protection  societies 
springing  up  upon  all  sides;  of 
whidi  the  conscNjuenoes  threaten  to 
be,  a  complete  divinon  of  the  people 
into  two  hostile  and  fi«roe  fictions — 
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an  absolute  alienation  of  the  good 
feelings  of  the  mercantile  classes  from 
the  corn-growers  and  land-owners  of 
the  empire.  Ought  this  sort  of  thing 
to  be  permitted  to  go  on  ?  and,  if  not, 
how  are  we  to  get  rid  of  it  ? 

Sir  Robert  P^  will  have  a  delicate, 
if  not  a  difficult  card  to  play  in  re- 
ference to  Ireland  alone,  however  the 
state  prosecutions  now  in  progress 
may  terminate.  If  he  trust,  for  the 
preservation  of  order,  to  the  law  as 
It  is,  he  must  make  up  his  mind  to 
retain  military  occuj^tion  of  the 
country ;  a  measure  which  will  suf- 
fice, no  doubt,  to  dissipate  all  appre- 
hensions of  rebellion,  but  which  Avill 
neither  satisfy  the  well-disposed  nor 
conciliate  the  disaffected.  Jf,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  propose  a  change,  whe- 
ther for  purposes  of  conciliation  or 
concessicm,  he  is  sure  to  have  one  or 
other  of  these  two  great  factions  up 
in  arms.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the 
curse  of  Ireland,  for  many  a  year, 
that  no  measure  could  be  proposed 
for  its  improvement,  without  calling 
into  play  a  spirit  of  party  which  was 
quite  intolerable,  l^ow,  we  think  the 
tune  has  come  for  crushing  this  spirit 
altogether.  You  must  avow  your 
persuasion  and  act  upon  such  avowal 
Wdly,  that  the  foundations  of  im- 
provement in  the  condition  of  Irish 
society  are  to  be  laid  in  a  tem- 
porary suspension  there  of  the 
English  constitution.  Do  vou  want 
grounds  whereon  to  establish  the 
justice  of  this  allegation  ?  Look 
around,  and  you  will  find  them 
every  where.  Are  Irishmen  in  their 
own  countiy,  whether  on  the  bench, 
or  in  the  jury-box,  or  as  the  wit- 
nesses, capable  of  acting  in  the  spirit 
of  the  English  constitution  ?  AVho 
can  watch  the  progress  of  affairs  in 
the  Court  of  Queens  Bench  in  Dub- 
lin without  being  forced  to  answer 
this  question  in  the  negative  P  Who 
can  otil  to  mind  the  behaviour  of  the 
Macroom  justices  when  assembled  to 
determine  how  far  their  neighbours 
might  be  intrusted  with  fire-arms, 
without  beine  convinced  that  such 
men  are  wholly  unfit  to  be  placed  in 
authority  over  their  countrymen? 
And,  finally,  in  the  matter  of  Irish 
witnesses  and  Irish  juries,  what  un- 
prejudiced person  conceives  that  the 
smallest  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
either  -y  that  a  regard  to  truth  exer- 
oiscas   the    slightest   influence   over 


them;  that  they  are  not  swiped,  in 
every  instance,  by  prejudice,  oy  pas- 
sion, by  personal  fear,  by  every  con- 
ceiveable  motive,  except  the  sanction 
of  their  oaths. 

Now,  where  the  great  channels  of 
moral  right  are  thus  universally  ob- 
structed, where  it  is  impossible,  even 
in  a  court  of  justice,  eitner  to  vindi- 
cate the  oppressed,  or  to  punish  the 
^ruilty,  except  so  far  as  popular  pre- 
judice may  act  in  harmony  with  law, 
of  what  conceivable  use  to  any  one 
are  the  forms  of  English  jurispru- 
dence ?  However  exc^ent  in  them- 
selves, they  b^M)me  the  instruments 
of  flagrant  evil;  they  facilitate  the 
means  of  escape  for  the  evil-doer; 
they  stand  the  innocent  and  the  op- 
prised  in  no  stead.  And  as  to  the 
proposed  payment  of  the  Popi^ 
priests,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
right  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to 
interfere  between  landlord  and  ten- 
ant, they  may  both  be  exceedingly 
wise  measures  in  the  abstract,  but  we 
confess  that  we  cannot  see  our  way 
through  them.  What  is  property  in 
any  thing,  whether  it  be  land  or 
money,  except  the  unquestioned 
right  to  dispose  of  that  thmg  in  any 
way  which  shall  not  inflict  an  injury 
on  our  neighboiirs  or  the  common- 
weallb,  we  do  not  say  negatively  but 
positively.  If  I  choose  to  let  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  the  best  land  in  North- 
amptonshire run  to  waste,  who  shall 
gainsay  me?  I  must  support  the 
poor,  if  I  re^se  to  employ  them; 
this  obligation  the  law  imposes  upon 
me ;  but  is  Uiere  any  law  which  re- 
quires that  I  shall  either  let  my  lands 
on  lease,  or  otherwise,  to  a  tenant,  or 
myself  grow  wheat  upon  it  ?  There 
is  no  such  law  in  existence ;  nor  can 
such  a  law  be  enacted,  without  trans- 
ferring the  property  in  the  soil  from 
me  to  the  state;  for  the  moment  you 
determine  how  a  man  is  to  deal  with 
his  goods,  whether  these  be  in  land 
or  in  money,  you  reduce  him  from 
the  rank  of  a  proprietor  to  that  of  a 
mere  holder  or  occupant  We  sus- 
pec^  therefore,  that  all  the  noise 
which  has  been  made  about  fixity  of 
tenure  and  compulsory  leases  will 
end  where  it  began,  in  empty  sound, 
beyond  which,  indeed,  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  ought  ever  to  be  carried. 
Neither  are  we  more  sai^piine  in 
regard  to  the  proposed  treatment  of 
the  priesta,  of  which  it  is  not  goin^ 
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too  fax  to  say,  that  tbey  are  at  the 
bottom  of  all  the  evils  tliat  afflict  the 
country.  Now,  let  us  not  be  misun- 
derstood. We  are  bringing  no 
sweeping  charge  a^nst  E^manism 
as  a  form  of  Christianity,  far  less 
against  the  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  as  a  body, — of  men  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  religion,  however  ob- 
scured by  error.  We  believe,  on  the 
contrary,  that  in  Austria  and  in 
France,  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
Some  deserve  to  be  held  in  great 
respect ;  but  who  will  say  as  much  of 
the  Popish  priests  in  Ireland  ?  Are 
they  not,  one  and  all,  Kepeal  wardens, 
or  something  more?  l)o  not  their 
speeches,  at  every  public  meeting, 
go  farther  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the 
people  against  the  government,  than 
those  of  any,  the  most  violent  of  the 
lav  agitators  ?  And  these  are  the  men 
whom  it  is  gravely  proposed  to  take 
into  the  pay  of  ^vernment,  in  the 
teeth)  too,  of  their  own  ostentatious 
and  often-repeated  avowal,  that  they 
will  not  submit  to  become  pensioners 
on  the  state's  bounty  ?  The  project 
will  not,  we  believe,  be  entertained. 
IIow  it  might  have  answered,  if 
adopted  forty,  or  even  fifleen  years 
ago,  is  quite  another  matter ;  how  it 
may  answer  ten  or  twenty  years 
hence,  it  remains  for  future  events 
to  determine.  But  no  minister,  we 
venture  to  assert,  will  dare,  in  the 
present  state' of  Iieland,  to  make  the 
proposal,  for  it  would  not  be  listened 
to  for  a  moment.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done?  Sir  Robert  Peel,  not  we, 
must  answer  the  question.  And  if 
he  answer,  as  we  trust  that  he  will, 
by  requiring,  that,  as  a  step  prepara- 
tive to  all  outers,  agitation  shall  cease ; 
that  an  end  shall  be  put  to  the  Re- 
peal humbug ;  and  life  and  property 
rendered  secure,  even  in  Tipperary — 
we  venture  to  promise  him  that  his 
means  of  attaining  this  end,  be  they 
as  stringent  as  they  may,  will  l>e 
supportol  by  parliament,  yea,  and 
by  me  people  of  England  too,  should 
tne  necessity  unhappily  arise  of  ap- 
pealing to  their  brave  hearts  and 
strong  arms  to  decide  the  quarrel. 
On  the  whole,  then,  it  is  our  deli- 
berate opinion,  that,  however  delicate 
his  Irish  game  may  be,  there  can 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  playing  it. 
He  must  place  a  free,  but  deluded 
people,  under  temporary  restraint,  in 
order  to  bring  them  up,  by  degrees, 


to  the  standard  of  civilisation,  to 
any  line  beneath  which  the  English 
constitution  of  1632  is  inapphcable. 

Is  the  course  of  the  minister 
equaUy  plain  before  him  in  refer- 
ence to  the  com  question?  We 
really  think  that  it  is.  The  com 
question  is  not  now  and  never  can 
be  made,  except  in  the  event  of 
emergencies,  of  which  we  are  imable 
at  present  to  foresee  the  approach, 
a  popular  question.  The  lords  of  Uie 
soil  and  the  lords  of  the  cotton-mills 
may  fight  about  it  till  they  grow 
weary ;  they  may  enlist,  under  their 
respective  banners,  the  tenantry  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  shop-keepers 
and  small  dealers,  in  large  towns, 
on  the  other,  but  it  will  take  much 
more  than  their  eloquence,  whether 
spoken  or  printed,  to  carry  the  masses 
along  with  them.  The  operative  has 
no  notion  of  wasting  his  energies  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  a  remote  adv»i- 
tage  as  is  promised  to  him  by  the 
Lwigue.  He  suspects,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  were  bread  cheapened  to- 
morrow, the  means  of  procuring  it 
would  be  diminished  to  him  in  exact 
proportion  to  its  cheapening.  What 
he  wants  is  employment,  with  a  fair 
day's  wages  for  a  good  day's  work ; 
and  these  things  he  can  command, 
and  is  even  now  commanding,  be- 
cause trade  has  improved  under  the 
wise  management  of  a  Conservative 
government.  Indeed,  poverty  itself 
will  never  render  him  a  tool  of  the 
master  whom  he  serves,  but  scarcely 
honours.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Chartists  and  rioters  a  few  years 
ago  demonstrated  this.  They  would 
not  listen  to  Mr.  Cobden's  agents 
when  sunk  into  the  depths  of  dis- 
tress— they  are  not  very  likely  to 
listen  now  that  tunes  have  improved 
with  them.  In  like  manner,  the 
agricultural  labourers  care  as  much 
about  the  matter  in  dispute  as 
they  do  about  the  state  of  society 
in  the  moon.  In  dealing  with 
the  League  the  minister  has,  there- 
fore, no  popular  prejudice  to  resist, 
for,  however  influential  it  may  be 
among  the  constituencies,  and  its  in- 
fluence there  is  amazingly  exagge- 
rated, the  people  hold  luoof  from  it 
altogether.  Would  it  then  be  wise 
to  act  against  it  with  the  high  hand  ? 
Obnoxious  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  all  such  associations 
doubtless  are;  is  it,  therefore,  desi- 
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Table  that  the  weapon  of  the  law 
should  be  wielded  to  put  them  down  ? 
Suiely  not  Let  the  Leaguers  go  on. 
They  flatter  themselves  that  the 
money  which  they  raise  is  to  win  for 
them,  through  paid  orators  and 
writers,  a  command  over  the  intellect 
of  the  country.  They  may  depend 
upon  it  that  this  is  a  mere  delusion. 
If  the  corn-laws  ever  go,  they  will 
yield  to  a  very  different  pressure 
fh>m  any  which  the  Leaguers  have  it 
in  their  power  to  apply.  But  vdll 
the  corn-laws  go?  Not,  we  verilj 
believe,  so  long  as  the  present  cabi- 
net continues  in  office,  and  is  enabled, 
through  the  hearty  support  of  the 
people  of  England,  to  carry  on  the 
afiairs  of  the  country  as  they  have 
recently  been  conducted ;  fbr  nobody 
feels  the  inconvenience  of  a  provision 
law  while  business  is  brisk  and  wages 
high.  But  should,  by  any  evil  ar- 
dent, the  reins  fall  again  into  the  hands 
of  quacks  and  experimentalists,  then, 
indeed,  we  should  be  very  sorry  to  an- 
swer for  the  consequences.  We  think, 
therefore,  that  the  agriculturists,  in- 
stead of  banding  themselves  into  an 
anta^nist  associatron,  would  act  more 
judiciously  if  they  applied  their  un- 
divided en,ergies  to  tne  improvement 
of  their  own  noble  science^  and,  giv- 
ing the  minister  their  hearty  support, 
len  him  iVee  to  fight  the  battle,  wnere 
alone  it  must  be  decided.  They  have 
it  in  their  power  to  cut  the  ground 
,jfVom  beneath  the  feet  of  their  de- 
famers.  Their  lands  do  not  yet 
I>roduce  abovd  one  half  of  the  quan- 
tity of  com  which  they  are  capable 
of  growing,  nor  will  they  until  there 
be  expended  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
'soil  both  an  im^Hroved  skill  and  an 
increased  amount  of  manual  labour 
to  work  it. 

We  have  now,  we  think,  put  our 
readers  in  possession  of  the  true  state 
of  public  affairs,  as  far  as  these  can 
be  said  to  operate  for  good  or  for  evil 
on  the  prospects  of  the  government. 
Compared  with  what  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  present 
position  IS  not  only  secure,  but  tri- 
umphant. His  promises  in  r^;ard  to 
the  working  ofhis  great  financial  mea- 
sures have  been  more  than  realised. 
The  revenue  flourishes,  and  shews  no 


sign  of  iklling  back  again.  Trade 
has  revived,  and  evai  at  this,  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year,  is  more 
than  holding  its  ground.  There 
is  peace  abr<»d,  with  every  prospect 
of  its  continuance.  There  is  rest  at 
home  from  all  really  dangerous 
political  controversy.  Chartism  may 
exist,  but  we  hear  nothing  about  it. 
now.  Rebecca  has  gone  Imek  to  her 
sfnndle  and  distaff.  The  Repeal  agi- 
tation is  put  down.  Mr.  O'Conndl, 
instead  of  speaking  treason  to  assem- 
bled thousands  on  the  hill  of  Tftra, 
stands  at  the  bar  of  one  of  the  Queen^s 
Courts,  to  answer  for  his  delin- 
quencies, and  seems  in  a  fair  way  of 
passing  thence  to  a  secure  apartment 
m  one  of  the  queen*s  gaols.  Is  not  all 
this  in  the  highest  d^ree  satis&c- 
tory?  Can  the  government  which 
has  achieved  so  much  fail  of  cariying 
both  the  l^islature  and  the  country 
along  with  it  ?  A  little  squabbling 
there  may  be  at  the  outset  of  the  ses- 
sion; a  motion  here  and  a  motion 
there,  for  inquiries,  just  by  way  of 
keeping  up  the  spirits  of  the  party 
out  of  doors,  but  what  opening  for 
serious  attack  the  opposition  are  to 
find  or  create  it  puzzles  us  even  to 
conjecture. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done. 
Though  thus  eminently  successfVil  in 
eveiy  great  experiment  which  he  has 
tried.  Sir  Robert  Peel  must  not, 
therefore,  flatter  himself  that  his 
cares  are  at  an  end.  There  may  be 
an  enormous  amount  of  individual 
suffering  in  an  empire  of  which  the 
financkaaffaurs  flourish;  the  most  niti- 
able  ignorance  amon^  the  humbler 
classes  is  not  incompatible  with  great 
enlightenment  among  the  higher. 
And  wherever  these  melancholy  con- 
trasts exist,  there  society  rests  upon  a 
rotten  foun<ktion.  Having  retrieved 
the  blunders  ofhis  predec^r  in  the 
more  prcssinff  instances  of  public 
peace  and  public  credit.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  must  now  see  whether  ihe  same 
healing  process  cannot  be  applied  to 
maladies  that  are  quite  as  perilous, 
though  they  more  secretly  ao  their 
work.  He  has  a  diflicult,  but  a 
noble  object  before  him  when  he 
turns  his  attention  to  these  things, 
and  we  heartily  widi  him  success. 
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A  SUMMER  HOUR  IK  POPE  S  GARDEN  AT  TWICKEKHAM, 
POPB»  BOUOfOBBOKB,  ARBUTHHOT,  AND  BWIPT. 

"  My  thouehts,  in  what  order  soever  they  flow,  shall  be  communicated  to  jou  just 
na  thej  pais  through  mr  mind, — just  as  they  used  to  be  when  we  conversed  together 
on  this,  or  any  other  subject ;  when  we  sauntered  alone,  or,  as  we  have  often  done, 
with  good  Arbuthnot,  and  the  jocose  Dean  ofSt.Patrick,among  the  multiplied  scenes 
of  your  little  garden/' — Lord  Bolingbrohe  to  Popi. 


BoUnghroke, — You  see  me  once 
more  betaklDs  myself  to  the  green 
eodosures  of  Twickenham,  relin- 
quishiog  the  note  of  the  syren  Plea- 
sure, for  the  sweeter  tune  of  that 
blackbird  which  scatters  the  dew 
from  the  trembling  bough  upon  this 
trim  border  of  yours  ;  and,  instead  of 
following  the  shadow  of  ambition 
tlonff  the  path  of  political  enterprise, 
deligntinR  my  eye  with  the  pusuit  of 
my  own  shadow  over  the  grass,  where 
the  Queen  of  Faery  mkht  have 
pitched  her  tent.  Here  1  am  once 
more, — 

"  Fond  to  forget  the  statesman  in  th« 
friend." 

Swifi. — ^But  the  shadows  of  am- 
bition and  yourself  are  alike  in  this, 
--that,  however  eam^y  you  may 
follow  them,  you  will  never  overtake 
either. 

Pope. — Ab  statesman,  or  as  friend, 
you  are  always  welcome ;  and  now, 
especially  at  this  time,  I  am  rejoiced 
to  talk  with  you  in  my  garden.  You 
are  acquainted  with  my  simple,  and, 
to  speak  in  character,  my  Ar(»dian 
manners.  I  have  some  time  ago  re- 
solved to  dine  at  two  o*clock,  and  I 
not  only  make,  but  keep  my  reso- 
lution. If  I  comply  afterwards  with 
the  imp(Mrtunate  Jdndness  of  my 
friends,  it  is  in  aUendmg^  not  in  par* 
takbif  their  dinners.  So,  you  see, 
I7  xbm  tort  of  amicable  com^Hromise 


between  my  comfort  and  my  interest, 
I  may  contrive  to  retain  some  of  the 
advantages  which  Dr.  Young  was  enu- 
merating to  me  the  other  day ;  when 
he  said  that  a  dinner  with  a  certain 
famous  lawyer  has  procured  him  in- 
vitations for  a  whole  week  beside, 
and  that  a  single  airing  in  a  noble- 
man*s  chariot  has  supplied  him  with  a 
citizen*8  coach  on  every  future  occa- 
sion. 

Arhuthnot — ^The  allurement  must, 
mdeed,  be  very  powerful  which  could 
draw  one  firom  such  a  scene  upon 
such  an  evening.  The  nobleman's 
chariot  and  the  citizen's  coach  would 
carry  you  into  no  spectacle  of  life  so 
ftiU  of  beauty  and  interest.  To  you, 
especially,  it  is  alive  with  eloquence 
and  wisdom ;  every  leaf  writes  a  moral 
upon  the  ^^^ass,  as  the  wind  scatters 
the  reflection  which  the  light  had 
thrown. 

BoUnghroke, — ^You  speak  the  truth. 
Every  snadowy  branch  of  that  lime- 
tree  preaches  a  sermon.  There  ia 
no  state  of  positive  repose  in  the 
world.  The  earth  itself  is  in  motion ; 
little  things  and  great  things  obey 
the  same  law ;  anothis smootn  grass- 
plot  in  this  village  of  Twickenham, 
on  which  we  are  now  treading  down 
the  daisies,  is  revolving  round  the 
sun  not  less  rapidly  than  the  mighty 
forest- world  of  America.  As  it  is  in 
the  naJturoiy  so  it  is  in  the  political 
caLeodar.     The   evening  and  the 
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morning  compose  the  clayof  empire 
and  the  day  of  nature.  They  shine, 
and  they  grow  dark.  Look  at  mo« 
narchies, — objects,  one  wonld  thinks 
tiiat  destiny  might  stand  and  stare  at, 
but  not  shake.  Consider  the  small- 
est bodies  upon  earth,— objects,  one 
would  suppose,  too  slight  for  destiny 
to  observe  or  discern.  And  vet  des- 
tiny, if  we  speak  to  the  Atneist,  or 
God,  if  we  speak  to  the  Christian,  is 
no  more  troubled,  as  I  remember  to 
have  read  in  one  of  the  Elizabethan 
preachers,  to  make  a  monarchy  rum^ 
ous^  than  to  make  a  hair  grey.  In  the 
elements  aroimd  us  we  recc^ise  the 
same  principle  of  fluidity  and  change ; 
air  condensed  becomes  water, — air 
rarefied  becomes  fire.  Bo  it  is  in  the 
elements  of  society.  A  merchant, 
with  all  his  speculations  condensed 
into  gold,  becomes  a  lord^ — or,  ynth 
all  ms  treasures  blown  into  air, 
disappears  in  fire  and  smoke.  And, 
after  all,  it  ma^  be  a  consolation  to  us 
to  remember,  if  there  were  any  thing 
permanent— any  thinj^  releasol  from 
the  obedience  to  this  principle  of 
motion,  that  we,  after  all,  should  gain 
nothing  by  it,  because,  though  our 
possessions  mi^ht  endure,  we  could 
not  live  to  eiyoy  them ;  and  if  our 
goods  were  not  among  movables,  we 
ourselves  are,  and,  even  though  they 
might  continue  with  us,  we  could  not 
stay  with  them. 

Pope, — ^In  this  circular  motion  of 
all  things,  and  in  tlys  universal  flu- 
idity and  change,  which  you  have 
brought  forward  with  a  gravity  that 
even  Atterbury  himself  would  envy, 
you  might  have  excepted  the  phUo- 
Sophie  mind  from  the  operations  of 
this  new  law  of  gntvitation.  Als  you 
have  led  us  to  FauVs  Cross,  I  may 
endeavour  to  illustrate  my  remark 
by  an  imaffe  which  I  read  lonff  ago 
in  the  black,  folio  of  some  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  like  all  his 
brethren  of  those  days,  rich  in  con- 
ceits, controversy,  and  Greek.  As  a 
watch,  he  says,  though  altogether  it 
may  be  tossed  up  ana  down  with  the 
agitation  of  him  who  carries  it,  yet 
does  not  on  that  account  suflbr  any 
^  perturbation  in  the  frame,  or  any  dis- 
'  order  in  the  working  of  the  spring 
and  wheels  within,  so  the  true  nem 
of  philosophic  diniity,  though  it  may 
be  agitated  by  the  tossing  and  jolt- 
ings which  it  meets  with  m  the  press 
and  tumuli  of  busy  life,  yet  under- 


goes no  derangement  in  the  beautiful 
adjustment  and  r^:ular  action  of  its 
machinery ;  not  a  wheel  is  impeded 
or  stopped.  I  dwell  with  a  peculiar 
interest  upon  every  tribute  to  the 
charms  of  philosophy  and  reflection, 
since,  as  I  once  wrote  to  Atterbury, 
contemplative  life  is  not  only  my 
scene^  but  my  habit  With  r^ard  to 
ambition,  as  exemplified  in  worldly 
distinction  and  celebrity,  it  has  always 
seemed  to  me  rather  stooping  than 
cUmbing- 

Swift, — ^It  is  certainly  very  pleas- 
ing to  live  in  a  garden,  and  hear 
blackbirds,  and  talk  about  philoso- 
phy. I  have  a  garden  of  my  own  in 
Ireland. 

Arhdknot, — ^Whichyou  never  walk 
in  if  you  can  find  one  with  English 
flowers  in  it. 

Swift,— 'A  man  who  encloses  him- 
self in  his  own  domain  to  the  exclu- 
non  of  the  common  pursuits  and 
interests  of  society,  resembles  a  per- 
son who  always  lives  with  his  wife 
and  children,  and  never  sees  company ; 
or  a  boy  who  constantly  walks  out 
with  his  sisters,  and  is  therefore 
always  feminine.  Then  again,  a  man*8 
thoughts  are  stunted  in  ueir  growth 
by  the  confinement ;  to  imitate  your 
rural  language,  the  glasses  are  too 
small  for  the  flowers,  and  if  they 
shut  out  the  wind  and  dust,  they  shut 
out  also  the  rain  and  the  sun.  Did 
you  ever  know  an  editor  of  an  au- 
thor a  fair  judge  of  his  merits  or  his 
defects  ?  Like  a  husband  who  has 
sat  opposite  to  his  wife  during  twenty 
years,  the  physiognomy  of  the  au- 
thor has  become  so  natural  to  him 
that,  however  plain  may  be  his  fea- 
tures, he  thinks  them  attractive. 

Pope, — ^I  have  myself  experienced 
some  of  the  feeling  you  mention  in 
translating  Homer  and  commentating 
Shakspeare.  I  think  that  every 
vrriter  is  bound  to  ^ard  agabst  the 
seduction  of  indulging  that  unmiti- 

fated  admiration  for  the  author  whom 
e  illustrates,  which  is  the  common 
failhiff  of  editorship.  No  infection 
spreads  more  rapidly  than  an  epi- 
demio  of  praise.  No  poet,  or  histo- 
rian, or  philosopher,  who  ever  lived 
since  poetry,  and  history,  and  philo- 
sophy, were  studied  and  known,  de- 
serves a  panegyric  without  a  shade. 
There  should  be  some  discord  in  the 
harmony.  It  is  the  peculiar  charae- 
teiistio  of  the  bsi^test  genins  t* 
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hKve  its  lustre  darkened.  ''The 
moon  wad  stars  shine  with  unsullied 
radiance,  the  sun  alone  exhibits  spots 
on  its  disk.**  He  would  be  no  real 
fHend  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare 
who  should  proclaim  his  transcend* 
ant  excellences  to  the  exclusion  of 
his  transoendant  defects.  He  had 
both  in  excess,  and  was  a  giant  in 
error  as  he  was  a  ffiant  in  merit.  I 
would  not  seek  to  banish  an  intellec- 
tual Aristides  from  the  republic  of 
letters  simpW  because  he  was  always 
called  the  jiui;  but  I  am  confident 
that  we  shall  not  esteem  the  charm 
and  the  virtues  of  his  mind  and  un- 
derstanding the  less  because  they 
were  shad^  by  the  faults  and  infir- 
mitiea  of  humanity.  Bhakspeare 
lired  in  a  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
tiiought,  and  his  poetical  complexion 
exhibits  some  signs  of  the  influence  of 
that  atmosphere  upon  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  mind.  We  ought  to  re* 
joiee  that  the  vigorous  he^th  of  his 
Realties  enabled  him  to  throw  off  so 
much  of  that  pernicious  and  ener- 
vating infliience,  and  to  retain  so 
much  of  Dcauty,  and  purity,  and 
grace. 

JBoUnghroh^.^How  happy  I  should 
he  in  the  belief  that  the  commentat- 
ing upon  Shakspeare,  or  any  other 
book,  may  at  some  fViture  period 
warm  you  into  the  enthusiasm  of 
tracing,  from  its  commencement  in 
our  literature,  the  history  of  that 
noble  art  in  wliich  you  so  eminently 
excel. 

Pope. — ^I  have  often  entertained  the 
idea  of  composing,  not  a  ffrave  and  ela- 
borate history  of  English  poetry — 
which  would  demand  more  anti- 
quarian research  than  I  shall  ever 
possess  the  opportunity  of  making 
— but  of  painting  a  series  of  por- 
traits of  my  elder  brethren, — of  pre- 
senting to  the  student  a  gallery  of 
pictures  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
contributors  to  our  })oetical  litera- 
ture )  or,  in  other  words,  to  pass  be- 
fore his  eves  a  succession  of  sketches 
of  the  far-spreading  landscape  of 
imagination,  as  it  darkened  and 
brightened  in  ihe  light  and  shade  of 
a  setting  or  a  rising  civilisation.  I 
wish  that  some  one  of  taste  and  dili- 

fenoe  would  take  up  the  thread  I 
ave  thrown  out.  According  to  that 
plan,  he  would  be  obliged  to  pass 
over  unrecorded  many  names  dear  to 


Let  me  illustrate  my  thought.  Fol- 
low the  traveller  to  the  nill-top  in 
the  rich  glow  of  a  summer  evening ; 
he  does  not  gaze  upon  the  little  val- 
leys of  verdant  stillness,  or  the  cot- 
tage-gardens sweet  with  the  hum  of 
bees,  or  the  glimmering  paths  over- 
arched by  interlacing  boughs ;  but 
runs  his  eye  over  the  distant  scene, 
lingering  only  upon  the  grey  tower 
of  tne  hamlet  church,  or  the  shadowy 
ramparts  of  the  moss-grown  castle, 
or  the  gilded  pinnacles  of  the  remote 
metropolis.  And  if  you  watch  that 
traveller,  you  behold  an  emblem  of 
the  critic  I  have  delineated.  He 
passes  over  many  ^reen  paths  of  se- 
questered meditation,  many  little 
gardens  of  fkncy  enriched  vrith  soft 
and  delicate  thoughts,  that  he  may 
survey  the  wide  and  magnificent 
landsoipe  of  imagination,  and  the 
mightier  structures  of  intellectual 
art,  built  up  by  the  ma^cians  of  a 
former  age,  and  still  piercing  the 
mist  and  cloud  of  time,  with  their 
gates  of  glory  and  their  pinnacles  of 
gold. 

Svfifl, — ^You  talk  of  wanning  him ; 
he  is  on  fire  already. 

Pope. — You  travel  over  a  rough 
and  melancholy  road  from  the  death 
of  Chaucer  to  tne  middle  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI. ;  it  winds  over  a 
succession  of  barren  downs  and 
perilous  swamps.  The  Muse  could 
find  no  green  and  peaceful  spot  to 
pitch  her  tent  amid  the  tempestu- 
ous elements  of  rude  and  warring 
societies.  The  minstrel  sang  with 
the  sword  flashing  in  his  eyes.  Such 
was  the  state  of  literature  m  England. 
The  sceptre  dropped  from  the  iron 
fingers  of  the  Third  Edward  into  the 
feeble  grasp  of  his  grandson.  The 
usurpanon  of  Bolingbroke,  the  re- 
bellion of  Northumberland,  and  the 
terrible  strife  of  the  Roses  succeeded. 
The  storm  cleared  awaywith  the 
rising  star  of  Henry  Vlll.,  and 
literature  once  more  appeared  with 
the  rainbow  of  peace  about  her  head. 
A  gulf  of  darkness  divides  the  epoch 
of  Henry  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
Yon  mav  cross  it  at  a  leap.  Some 
beams  of  that  rich  orb  of  imagination 
which  had  gone  down  with  Unaucer, 
cast  a  luminous  shadow  from  behind 
the  hills;  but  it  was  too  weak  and 
too  remote  to  disperse  the  vapours 
that  hung  heavy  and  dark  over  the 
lant^onflnp      At  Ic^ncrth  the  air  mrew 
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sweet  and  dear,  and  Spenter  smiled 
won  the  desolate  gardens  of  fiction. 
The  jocund  day  of  poetry 

'*  Stood  tiptoe  on  tbe  miatjr  moantain- 
top/' 

tnd  Shakspeare  kindled  the  slumber- 
ing elements  of  the  drama  into  life 
and  beauty. 

BoUngbroke. — I  suppose  in  such  a 
treatise  as  you  su^xest  vou  would 
dwell  upon  the  phuosopny  of  your 
subject ;  you  would  shew  the  solemn 
and  august  character  of  poetry ;  you 
would  assert  its  claims  to  be  included 
in  the  essential  elements  of  a  true 
education. 

Pope. — I  should.  Poetry,  said 
Aristotle,  is  something  more  philoeo- 
phical  and  excellent  than  nistory. 
"  A  true  poetic  style,**  is  the  remark 
of  a  modem  writer,  ''will  be  gene- 
rally found  to  be  impregnated  with 
something  which,  under  its  highest 
pressure,  can  cast  out  a  stronjier 
flame  and  a  more  ethereal  emanation 
tiian  the  most  vivid  colouring  of  real 
life.**  Hie  two  assertions  are  convert- 
ible propositions  in  critical  geome- 
try— Poetry,  bemg  the  concentrated 
richness  and  bloom  of  many  seeds  of 
thought,  nadually  growing  up  into 
height  ai^  beauly,  deserves  to  oc- 
cupy the  most  prominent  place  in 
the  garden  of  lit^ature.  Nor  should 
it  be  considered  merely  as  an  object 
of  curious  loveliness,  to  be  stooped 
over  fbr  a  moment  by  an  eye  dazzled 
and  fatigued  with  the  contemplation 
of  the  surrounding  beds.  Hiii  flower 
— thus  rising,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
stem  of  grace — is  not  only  ^redous 
for  its  wonderfhl  medianism  of 
colour,  and  perfWe,  but  it  is 
precious  also  for  the  charm  which 
it  works  upon  the  intellectual  ^e- 
sight  Liie  the  fiibled  plant  of 
antiquity,  it  purifies  and  brightens 
the  vision  of  tne  understanding.  An 
eminent  sculptor  confessed  t&t  the 
Medioean  Venus  enabled  him  to  dis- 
#bver  beauties  in  nature  which  he 
had  never  perodved  before ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  poetry  opens  a  new 
world  of  loveliness  to  the  student. 
To  e;^es,  sprinkled  and  enlightened 
by  tms  flower,  no  scene  is  Darren, 
and  no  tree  is  leafless ;  every  foun- 
tain shines  with  the  face  of  its 
guardian  Kalad,  and  every  wood  is 
muncal  with  the  pipe  of  its  sylvan 
spirit* 


BoUngbroke.  ~-And  with  the  pM- 
losophy  of  poetry  would  be  inti- 
matdy  associated  its  criticism.  The 
reader  of  a  poem,  like  the  visitor  to  a 
picture-gaUery,  requires  to  be  taught 
now  to  examine  ufork$  of  art. 

Pope. — ^I  think  that  criticism  may 
be  tne  instrument  of  manifesting 
ffenius ;  and  it  may  efiect  this  mani- 
festation in  two  ways.  (1.^  By  remov- 
ing the  obscurity  or  the  ulse  impres- 
sion which  the  mist  of  time,  or,  (2.) 
the  malignity  of  jealousy,  may  have 
imparted  to  it  It  is  not  always  that 
the  loftiest  imagination  possesses  the 
correspondent  faculty  of  language; 
and  then,  like  the  sun  in  a  vapoury 
sky,  while  it  kindles  masses  of  doud 
into  goi^geous  colours  and  splendour, 
its  unity  and  beauty  of  lustre  are  not 
percdved.  Criticism,  by  scattering 
these  vapours,  enables  the  intellectual 
light  to  shine  out ;  it  gives  it  an  at- 
mosnhere,  transparent,  pure,  adapted 
to  tne  weaker  eyesight  of  common 
understandings.  Everv  antiquated 
word  is  a  cloud  that  hides  to  the 
vulffar  eye  the  glory  ^^e  image ; 
as  these  douds  mdt  awJ|0he  heanaii 
of  the  ima^ation  becomefc^imino^U 
and  this  will  probably  expnun  wfi^iV 
is  that  those  authors  are'^suHJft' 
the  most  popular  and  admired, — roT 
who  have  the  noblest  conceptions^  but*^^ 
who  reveal  those  conceptions  in  the  y^ 
most  ludd  medium  of  toordi.  And'\'W 
thus  we  may  apnly  to  poetical  or 
philosophical  loveliness,  Dr.  Young*s 
panegyric  on  feminine  beauty : — 

'*  This,  like  the  sun,  irradiates  all  between ; 
Tbe  body  charms,  because  the  soul  is 
seen." 

BoUngbroke. — Perhaps  the  false 
impression,  which  the  malice  of  envy 
or  ignorance  may  have  imparted  to 
the  production  of  an  author,  is  even 
more  iinurious  to  its  reputation  than 
the  thickest  doom  of  centuries.  Our 
illustrious  Newton,  whose  adventur- 
ous footsteps  seem  to  strike  fire  into  * 
the  remotest  solitude  of  science,  has 
ascertained  that  if  a  star  be  contem- 
plated through  a  glass,  tarnished 
however  slightly  by  the  smoke  of  a 
lamp  or  torch,  it  glimmers  into  a 
speck  of  light.  The  stars  of  literature 
undergo  a  similar  edipse  and  diminu- 
tion, when  behdd  through  the  tinted 
glass  of  jealousy  or  hatred. 

Arbu&not  —  Nay,  even  through 
misapprehension;— ^Scaliger  was  un-  « 
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able  to  comprehend  the  Latin  of  a 
Scottish  gentleman  who  had  addressed 
him,  and  ne  gravely  apologised  to  him 
for  not  understandmg  the  language  of 
Scotland. 

Pope, — Among  the  uses  of  criticism 
may  oe  recollected  the  light  which  it 
throws  over  the  design  of  an  antiior. 
Few  men  build  tlieir  verse  or  their 
argument  according  to  their  original 
plan.  My  own  Sylph  machinery  was 
an  after  -  thought.  The  light  of 
criticism  enables  the  reader  to  com- 
prehend in  one  view  the  long  per* 
spective  of  imaginaihii,  to  see  what 
parts  of  the  majestic  outline  have 
been  embodied,  what  parts  omitted, 
what  parts  modified  or  chan^. 
Th»  knowledge  can  only  be  obtamed 
after  a  laborious  survey  of  criticism, 
after  a  careful  induction  and  com* 
paiison  of  particulars. 

Arbuthnot — I  have  remarked  that 
any  attempts  to  imnrove  the  building 
when  completed,  nave  almost  con- 
stantly' resulted  in  diminishing  its 
^ect..  The  architecture  assumes  a 
composite  ,»fonn  —  an  Elizabethan 
chimney  tapers  above  a  Norman 
gatewav.  Second  and  third  editions 
of  "books,  if  amended,  are  generally 
inferior  to  the  first;  But  while  I 
deprecate  these  extensive  alterations, 
I  respect  the  sentiment  which  suggests 
them. 

Bolmghroke. — Yes,  truly;  I  can 
dnter  into  the  feeling  which  induced 
Yirgil  to  direct  that  the  MS.  of  his 
>  great  poem  might  be  destroyed. 
There  is,  you  know,  in  the  Laurentian 
library,  a  room  by  Michael  Afigelo, 
and  tne  staircase,  said  to  be  his  work, 
has  still  the  scaffolding  remaining  at 
one  part  of  it  which  he  erected,  lfi>w, 
«p  it  is  with  the  ^neid  and  with  the 
architecture  of  genius  in  general. 
Whether  it  be  from  accident  or  in- 
dqlence,  or  wilfulness,  or  premature 
death,  some  of  the  scaffolding  is 
always  hanging  about  the  magnificent 
fabrics  of  invention  and  learning. 
The  board,  and  the  ladder,  and  the 
rope,  deform  the  stateliness  and  grace 
of  the  palaces  of  fimcy.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  edifice  reared  after  so 
many  years  of  patient  industry  by 
our  own  Milton.  Who  can  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  illustrations  drawn 
nrom  science  and  mythology  —  the 
intricate  theses  spun  out  of  the  cob- 
webs of  schoolmen  and  the  perplexi- 
ties of  polanic9--are  so  many  remains 


of  the  tools  and  the  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  his  toil — so  many 
proo&  that  the  architect  had  not  the 
disposition  or  the  opportunity  to  re- 
move his  scaffolding  when  ne  had 
completed  his  building?  Or  take 
a  stul  apter  specimen  m  the  dramas 
of  Shakspeare.  His  plajrs,  in  fiye 
stories,  were  run  up  with  the  swiftness 
of  a  speculator  in  ramassus,  who  had 
only  a  few  plots  of  ground  in  eligible 
ntuations,  and  upon  short  leases.  He 
was  too  idle  to  remove  the  machinery 
of  his  labour  from  the  eye  of  the 
beholder.  It  litters  the  balcony  of 
Juliet,  it  appears  in  the  battle-field 
of  Richard. 

Arbuthnot — ^How  strikingly  appa- 
rent is  that  contrast  of  different  styles 
in  the  poem  of  Spenser, — the  Idnio 
grace  of  the  classic  temple  clusters, 
with  all  its  florid  luxuriance,  over 
the  solemn  melancholy  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  the  old  and  new  worlds  of  fic- 
tion illuminate  and  darken  each 
other, — 

"  Tin  Peter*8  keys  some  chritten'd  Jore 

adorn, 
And  Pan  to  Moms  lends   his    Pagan 

hom." 

Pope. — ^You  were  wise  to  sweeten 
to  my  ear  a  censure  of  Spenser  with 
a  couplet  of  my  own.  The  FaJhie 
Queene  I  have  always  loved.  And  I 
confess  that  the  union  of  antique  and 
modem  images  has  never  appeared 
to  me  so  startling  or  unnleasing.  The 
effect  of  his  pictures  depends  upon 
the  manner  m  which  you  contem- 
plate them.  If  you  stand  dose  to  a 
cathedral  window,  when  there  is  no 
light  upon  it,  and  minutely  analyse 
each  robe,  and  feature,  and  posture 
of  the  figures  delineated  upon  it,  your 
eye  will  be  offended  with  the  want  of 
delicacy  in  the  expression  and  har- 
mony in  the  colounng.  It  is  so  with 
regard  to  the  representations  which 
Spenser  has  given  of  scenery  and 
life.  His  poem  comprises  a  succes- 
sion of  paintings,  which  present  cer- 
tain features  and  dresses  to  the  eye ; 
they  look  cold  and  watery,  unless  the 
light  of  his  moral  plays  over  the  sur- 
iauce ;  then  every  feature  glows  and 
brightens ;  and  all  the  pageant  wakes 
and  lives.  He  designated  his  work 
aperpetual  allegory y  or  dark  conceit. 
Tne  sunshine  of  truth  illuminates 
this  allegory,  as  the  sunshine  of  sum** 
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mer  gilds  the  wmdow  of  the  cathe- 
dral. 

ArbuthnoL — ^But  the  improbability 
of  hifl  descriptions;  the  cUrawing,  so 
out  of  proportioii ;  the  colouring,  so 
heightened  beyond  reality. — How  do 
you  vindicate  these  ? 

Pope. — By  denying  the  assertion. 
His  ngures  and  scenery  were  drawn 
and  coloured  with  the  intention  of 
being  contemplated  at  a  certain  die* 
iance^  and  under  certain  lights.  There 
are  pictures  whose  charm  reveals  it- 
self only  as  the  spectator  recedes  from 
the  canvass.  Tne  cathedral  window 
was  never  painted  in  order  that  a 
curious  lover  of  art  might  fix  a  lad- 
der to  the  roof  and  spell  it,  as  he 
would  a  new  grammar.  Then,  con- 
sider that  what  is  so  unnatural  to 
you  was  perfectly  natural  to  Spenser. 
He  was  like  a  man  who  had  lived  so 
long  in  an  Eastern  climate  that  his 
countenance  had  begun  to  assume  its 
hue.  He  had  walked  among  Faeries 
and  Genii,  and  slumbered  in  enchanted 
palaces,  and  wandered  over  Elysian 
fields,  imtil  he  felt  himself  natu- 
ralised. When  he  goes  back  into 
antiquity,  he  ceases  to  be  Spenser; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  iruUindual  is 
merged  in  that  of  the  age. 

Bolingbroke. — And  so  it  must  al- 
ways be,  as  it  always  has  been.  He 
who  would  impart  immortalitv  to  hie 
book,  must  impart  himself.  He  must 
put  his  heart  and  his  blood  into  it. 
In  the  manifestation  of  genius  there 
is  no  selfishness.  The  image  of  the 
writer  must  not  be  reflected  upon  the 
stream  of  thought,  but  his  fancy 
must  descend,  like  some  costly  es- 
sence, into  the  lowest  depths,  and 
mingle  with,  and  colour,  and  sweeten 
every  drop  in  the  stream.  It  was 
this  union,  this  identification  of  the 
poet  with  his  poem,  that  communi- 
cated so  still  and  awful  a  grandeur 
to  the  creations  of  classic  genius. 
Who  cannot  perceive  that  the  great 
heart  of  .^)schylus  throbs  with  the 
agonies  of  Prometheus,  when  the 
vulture  flaps  his  hear^  wings  upon 
the  crags  of  Caucasus  r  We  recog- 
nise the  same  suppression  of  individual 
insulated  consciousness  in  the  tragedies 
of  Shakspeare ;  or,  if  you  turn  to  a 
sister  art,  in  the  pictures  of  Raphael. 
And  this  is  one  reason  whj  the  pro- 
ductions of  Greek  imagmation,  in 
particular,  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
empted from  the  common  law  of  lite* 


raiy  mortality.  The  dust  of  oblivion 
has  never  been  scattered  on  them, 
they  have  never  been  buried.  So- 
phocles lives  in  (Edipus,  Euripides 
speaks  in  Orestes; — uninjured  and 
undimmed  by  the  darkness,  and  hur- 
ricanes, and  convulsions  of  so  many 
centuries,  they  shine,  stars  in  the 
pure  firmament  of  thought ;  nor  is 
their  brightness  stationary;  '*they 
journey  on  from  clime  to  dime,  and 
from  age  to  age,  shedding  the  light 
of  beauty  upon  generation  after  gene- 
ration.'* 

Arbuthnot. — ^And  if  the  wriier  of 
the  book  is  to  foraet  himself  so,  in 
like  manner,  must  Uie  reader. 

Pope. — Or  the  author  will  have 
forgotten  himself  in  vain.  In  both 
there  must  be  not  merely  a  mutHationj 
but  an  annihilation  of  personality.  Aa 
the  poet  passes  out  of  nimself  into  the 
character  which  he  delineates,  so  the 
r^er  must  identifyr  himself  with  the 
character  when  it  is  portraved ;  and 
he  must  not  only  go  out  of  himself^ 
but  out  of  his  age,  **  he  must  forget 
himself,  and  his  prejudices,  and  pre- 
dilections, and  associations,  and  give 
up  his  thoughts  to  the  work  he  is 
perusing,- and  try  to  take  his  stand 
on  the  author's  point  of  view." 

BoUn^brohe. — Horace  has  long 
ago  indicated,  with  that  inimitable 
grace  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  this 
transmigration  of  the  reader  into  the 
scene  described ;  but  he  attributes  it 
entirely  to  the  sorcery  of  the  magi- 
dan,  subduing  time  and  space  to  nia 
service.  Sometimes,  indeeo,  the  spell 
of  genius  is  so  mighty  that  it  compels 
the  eyes  of  thought  to  dose  upon  the 
present,  that  they  may  open  upon 
the  past ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
consent  of  the  intellectual  system  is 
required  to  the  death  of  the  uioughts 
with  r^;ard  to  things  immediatdy 
affecting  it. 

Arbtdhnot — There  is  a  certain  de- 
scription ofbiography  which  combines 
with  these  fascinations  of  fiction  the 
more  endearing  charms  of  truth. 
Bead  Plutarch's  life  of  Theseus; 
does  it  not  breathe  the  romance  of 
Spenser?  You  see  the  glitter  of 
arms,  and  hear  the  danginc  trumpet, 
as  in  the  Knights  Tale  of  Chaucer. 
Of  all  our  poets,  Shakspeare  seems  to 
have  appreciated  most  fully  the 
poetical  character  of  Plutarch. 

Bolingbroke. — ^I  think  youreuloo^ 
of  Plutarch  is  well  deserved.     Of 
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biography  lying  between  fiction  and 
truth,  and  receiving  lights  and  shadefl 
ftx>m  each,  he  is  the  most  pleasing 
illastrator.  In  gazing  upon  these 
delineations  of  eminent  persons,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  modem  times,  the 
eye  of  the  reader  is  pleased  and  re- 
freshed. He  discovers  in  them  a  re- 
semblance to  those  portraits  of  the 
Venetian  or  Lombard  schools,  in 
which  the  ph  vsiognomy  is  heightened 
by  every  splendour  and  embellish- 
ment of  costume ;  while  a  beautiful 
background  of  landscape  subdues  and 
softens  the  composition  into  a  gentle 
harmony  and  ^race.  The  difference 
between  that  biography  which  is  too 
far  removed  from  po^ry  to  receive 
any  of  its  lustre  and  heat,  and  that 
biography  which  is  lighted  and  kind- 
led by  it,  is  not  unlike  the  difference 
which  we  trace  between  a  portrait  by 
Vandyck  and  a  portrait  oy  Titian, 
where  the  accuracy  and  truth  of  the 
first  are  illuminated  into  a  higher 
order  of  power  and  intellect  by  the 
second. 

Pope, — A  great  painter  with  the 
pen,  like  the  painter  with  the  pencil, 
works  his  miracles  of  art  with  the 
slightest  touches ;  what  a  wrinkle  in 
a  cloak,  or  a  sword  brought  pro- 
minently forward,  is  to  the  artist,  the 
unpremeditated  word,  or  the  brilliant 
repartee,  is  to  the  historian.  You 
have  spoken  of  Vandyck,  of  whom 
our  own  Clarendon  ma^  offer  no 
unapt  illustration ;  but  if  you  seek 
for  a  Rembrandt  of  the  pen,  would 
you  not  look  for  him  in  TacUuM? 
If  you  examine  his  wonderM  deli- 
neations of  nature  with  attention,  you 
perceive  that,  while  his  portraits  are. 
presented  to  the  eye  witn  every  cir- 
cumstance to  awaken  fear  and  dis- 
may, there  hangs,  nevertheless,  about 
them  a  dimness  and  obscurity  pecu- 
liarly striking ;  an  awful  outline 
seems  to  be  drawn  with  a  few  strokes, 
leaving  the  beholder  or  the  reader 
(which,  in  this  case,  are  terms  con- 
vertible) much  to  fill  up. 

Pope, — My  friend  Dr.  Warburton 
told  me  that  he  had  been  recom- 
mending a  very  ingenious  friend  of 
his  to  <mltivate  his  talent  for  a  de- 
scription of  literature  of  which  we 
have  no  adequate  specimen  in.  our 
language.  I  mean  tnat  form  of  in- 
tellectual comparison  and  contrast 
which  ^        "  oaraUeU,  There  seems, 


the  very  nature  of  the  composition 
itself,  and  that  is  the  necessity,  or  at 
any  rate,  the  almost  irresistible  temp- 
tation, to  obtain,  or  produce,  a  strong 
opposition  in  design  and  colouring. 
The  portrait  of  all  light  hangs  by  the 
portrait  of  all  shade^  and  we  seem  to 
contemplate  a  Rembrandt  by  the  side 
of  a  Titian,  and  to  see  a  bandit  of 
Salvator  scowling  over  a  cottager  of 
Ostade.  But  if  the  style  have  its  de- 
fects, they  are  redeemed  Inr  many 
charms  and  advantatfes.  What  a 
beautiful  parallel  might  be  drawn  be- 
tween Cowley  and  Spenser  I  They 
were  both  remarkable  for  their  per- 
sonal beauty,  and  especiidly  for  a 
certain  delicacy  of  expression  almost 
feminine.  I  have  heard  that  the  face 
of  Cowley  was  peculiarly  prepossess- 
inff ;  his  nair,  of  a  bright  colour,  was 
ridi  and  flowing ;  his  eves  were  full 
and  brilliant ;  his  forenead  was  ex- 
quisitely smooth,  and  his  mouth  is 
said  to  have  been  charming.  It  is 
interesting,  also,  to  observe  now  far 
he  was  in  advance  of  his  own  age  in 
ever^  critical  opinion.  His  own 
writmgs  do  not  reflect  his  clearper- 
ception  of  poetical  excellence.  "There 
is  not,'*  he  said,  "  so  great  a  lie  to  bo 
found  in  any  poet  as  the  vulgar  con^ 
ceit  of  men  that  lying  is  essential  to 
good  poetry '' 

BoUngbrohe,  —  How  fortunate 
would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  had 
he  put  his  theory  into  action!  If 
you  could  now  say  of  him,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished person  of  our  own  time 
has  observed  of  himself,  that 

'*  He  stooped  to  troth,  and  moralised  his 

BODg." 

It  is  the  naturalness,  the  almost  do- 
mestic simplicity,  of  his  manner,  that 
gives  so  hearty  a  freshness  to  Chaucer. 
The  student  who  walks  out  into  the 
fields  of  song,  when  the  morning  dew 
is  upon  the  grass,  is  delighted  to  hear 
the  sweet  and  joyous  bird  spring 
from  beneath  his  feet  into  the  air, 
which  he  makes  to  resound  with  his 
melody. 

Pope, — The  descriptions  which  are 
natural  in  Homer  and  Chaucer  be- 
come picturesque  in  Latin  writers.  It 
is  a  noticeable  fact  in  all  early  books 
of  genius,  that  they  do  not  so  nluch 
delineate  as  indicate.  They  touch  the 
figure  into  the  canvass  roughly  and 
'^^AAAxr    Knf  wi*Viniif  arrano-imr  the 
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background  and  the  accessories.  Look 
at  Homer's  picture  of  wolves : — 

AM^§frtt  yXmffnfn  m^nftf  fuXat  v2«f^ 

Ton  see  the  minuteness  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  observation  in  the  sim- 
ple circumstance  which  he  intro- 
duces to  give  emphasis  to  his  sketch 
the  slender  tongue.  The  natural  pre- 
cedes the  picturesque;  the  first  the 
characteristic  of  an  uninitiated,  the 
second  of  a  refined,  age. 

BoHngbroke.—'WhaX^  then,  do  you 
strictly  understand  by  iLe  picturesque 
in  composition  ? 

Pope. — I  understand  every  thing 
that  relates  to  an  arrangement  of  ob- 
jects with  a  particular  merence  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture — to  what 
the  French  critics  call  the  cotq)  (TceHy 
and  including,  of  course,  the  number 
and  position  of  the  figures,  the  com- 
position and  costume  of  the  groups, 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade. 
Of  this  art  Tasso  was  a  ffreat  master, 
Shakspeare  learned  it  by  intuition, 
Spenser  presents  some  noble  speci- 
mens of  it,  Virgil  is  pre-eminent, 
and  Claudian  fireqnently  reminds  me 
of  Rubens  himself. 

Bolinghroke, — ^And  in  prose  ^ou 
might  point  to  Livy,  the  yir|^ 
without  metre,  and  whose  histones 
are  only  so  many  episodes  in  the 
great  epoch  of  his  country.  In  the 
historian,  as  in  the  poet,  we  trace 
the  same  eye  of  taste  uid  imajB;ination 
tinging  every  scene  with  its  own 
soft  and  enchanting  light  If  you 
call  Tacitus  the  Rembrandt,  you  must 
admit  that  Livy  is  the  Ck>rreggio  of 
his  art. 


Pope, '^  There  are  shadows  of 
flowers  upon  the  stream  of  Livy,  but 
there  is  gold  in  the  magnificent  tide 
of  TuUy.  One  writes  to  the  eye,  the 
other  to  the  understanding ;  yet  not 
without  a  profound  insight  into  the 
machinery  of  the  human  will,  and  a 
thriUing  mastery  over  the  passions. 
I  love  him,  also,  for  his  deep  convic- 
tion of  another  and  an  enduring  ex- 
istence. The  radiancy  of  a  fiiure 
life  seems,  in  his  page,  to  dart  its 
kindling  heat  and  lustre  through  the 
shadows  of  Uie  present.  For  mv  own 
part  I  feel  so  strong,  so  fively  an 
mipression  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  that,  as  I  have  often  remarked 
to  you  upon  various  occasicms,  I  seem 
to  feel  it  within' me  as  by  intuition. 
Nor  can  I  sit  with  patience  and  hear 
this  doctrine  of  consolation,  not  to 
say  of  dignity,  derided  and  con- 
denmed.  I  think  that  even  in  some 
cases  I  might  be  induced  to  give  my 
sufirage  af;ainst  the  liberty  of  un- 
licens^  prmtin^.  I  confess  with  the 
eloquent  Hooker,  that  I  would 
put  a  chain  upon  these  blaspheming 
tongues ;  I  would  not  suffer  them  to 
spit  their  venom  upon  the  innocent 
passers-by,  and  utter  every  word  of 
contumely  which  the  evil  spirit  that 
agitates  and  rends  them  may  inspire. 

Boln^broke. --'NtLj,  let  criticisni 
possess  its  rack,  but  not  its  inguisition. 
If  you  wish  to  strengthen  an  opinion, 
tie  it  down.  Like  this  green  bougb, 
which  I  now  bend  with  laj  fin^, 
it  will  retain  its  altered  portion  only 
while  the  hand  of  authority  is  appli^ 
to  it,  and  will  spring  back  a^in  with 
a  vigour  increased  by  restramt,  when 
that  hand  is  withdrawn. 
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This  two  rreat  nations  separated  by 
the  English  Channel,  after  so  long 
dewing  each   other  with   aversion 
and  contempt,  as  natural  enemies, 
rivals  in  arms  and  power,  seem  now 
to  have  entered  on  a  nobler  field  of 
livalry.    They  vie  with  each  other 
in  the  profusion  with  which  they 
place  before  their  people  those  ob- 
lects  of  science  and  taste  which  de- 
light, refine,  and  elevate  the  human 
mind^    Britain,  in  particular,  rousing 
herself  from  a  long  apathv,  has,  of 
late,  made  very  rapid  striaes  in  this 
career.    It  had  b^me  a  standard 
reproach,  that  while  the  Continental 
collections  were   thrown    open    in 
the  most  liberal  manner,  hers  were 
goarded   on   an   exclusive   system, 
and   rendered  accessible  only  to  a 
favoured  few.    Yet  so  great  have 
been  the  recent  advances,  that,  per- 
haps, on  a  comparison   of  present 
arrangements,  she  may  be  found  to 
have  now  somewhat  the  advantage. 
It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  while  tne 
objects  are  the  same,  so  great  a  diver- 
sity should  exist  in  the  terms,  modes, 
and  times  of  admission.    If  guided 
by  reason,  they  ought  surely  to  make 
some  approach  to  uniformity.    A  but- 
vejr  of  these   diversities,  inquiring 
which  is  right  and  which  is  wrong, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  the 
public,  and  thus  merit  a  place  in 
our  columns.    An  estimate  may  not 
improperly  follow  of  the  comparative 
extent  and  value  of  these  collections. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  the  writer's 
survey  of  those  in  the  French  capital 
was  made  about  two  years  ago,  but 
he  has  reason  to  believe  there  has 
been  no  material  change. 

The  most  important,  certaiidy,  are 
the  two  great  libraries,— the  Koyal, 
at  Paris,  and  the  British  Museum  in 
London.  The  hours  of  admission  to 
the  former  are  from  ten  to  three 
every  week-day ;  to  the  latter,  fVom 
nine  to  four,  extended  during  four 
months  of  sommer  to  seven.  The 
aocomniodation  afforded  by  the  Lon- 
don iD0tiliitkm  is  thus  considerably 


able  allowance,  and  as  long  as  most 
men  would  be  inclined  to  read  daily. 
Students,  however,  may  be  prevented 
by  various  engagements  from  attend- 
ing during  a  jmrt  or  the  whole  of 
those  hours,  which  are  the  very 
busiest  in  the  day.  The  evening,  and 
even  the  early  morning,  must  to 
many  be  a  great  accomm^tion. 

For  adimssion  to  the  Museum 
reading-rooms,  a  respectable  recom- 
mendation is  required ;  it  is  now,  at 
least,  so  liberally  granted,  that  very 
few,  perhaps,  are  excluded  who  could 
make  a  good  use  of  the  privilege. 
Yet  the  foreign  institution  has  a  more 
liberal  aspect,  in  granting  two  days 
on  which  all  are  indiscrimmately  aa- 
mitted.  We  question,  however,  if  so 
much  benefit  be  thence  derived  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Such  a  col- 
lection can  never  supply  the  means 
of  general  reading  to  a  city  of  up- 
wards of  a  million  of  people.  It 
can  only  be  an  instrument  of  research 
to  those  who  undertake  to  inform 
and  enliffhten  the  public.  Good 
common  books  are  procurable  in  va- 
rious modes,  and  on  easy  terms.  K 
government  is  to  do  any  thins  to 
render  them  accessible,  it  shoula  be 
by  smaller  detached  libraries.  It  did 
not  appear  to  the  writer  that  the 
attendance  at  the  Koyal  Library  on 
pubhc  days  was  greater  than  at 
the  Museum  every  dav.  After  all, 
we  think  one  public  day  might  be 
advantageously  allowed  for  youns 
or  humble  students,  who  might  find 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary 
recommendation. 

The  student  at  Paris  labours  under 
a  sad  disadvantage,  in  not  having 
access  to  a  catalogue  of  any  descrip- 
tion. He  derives  no  aid  to  his  re- 
searches from  such  a  source,  and  is 
obliged  to  ask  blindfold,  as  it  were, 
for  any  book  of  which  he  knows  the 
title.  One  was  said  to  be  preparing, 
but  is  not  yet  forthcoming.  We 
cannot  but  think,  had  the  activity 
usual  in  French  institutions  been  ex- 
erted, a  MS.  catalogue  might  long 
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of  the  visitors.  About  one-third  of 
the  Museum  Catalogue  is  now  MS., 
and  there  are  two  copies.  The  nu- 
merous folio  volumes  of  which  it 
consists  are  perfectlv  open  to  the 
student,  bemg  rangea  along  a  double 
row  of  shelves,  in  front  of  which  are 
desks  on  which  they  can  be  placed. 
This  arrangement  is  liable  to  except 
tions,  the  shelves  being  usually  more 
or  less  blocked  up,  and  difficult  to 
reach  without  inconvenient  iostling. 
The  old  plan,  by  which  the  desk  was 
placed  opposite  to  them,  'vdth  a  suit- 
able interval,  was  decidedly  more  com- 
modious. Th^  volumes  are  usually 
in  extreme  disorder ;  but  this  is  the 
work  of  the  readers,  by  whom  the 
reasonable  injunction,  to  replace  them 
where  they  were  found,  is  snamefully 
disregarded.  Generally,  the  conduct 
of  the  officers  and  attendants  in  both 
institutions  is  very  unexceptionable. 
The  next  -  object  which  attracts 
attention,  one  superior  even  in  splen- 
dour, though  not  in  importance,  con- 
sists in  the  grand  collections  of  art 
contained  in  the  galleries  of  the 
Louvre.  This  class  of  objects  ought 
as  much  as  possible  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  whole  public,  who  have 
otherwise  no  means  of  procuring  or 
even  seeing  such  costly  productions. 
The  writer,  having  gone  with  the 
impression  of  the  admission  being 
peculiarly  liberal,  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  find  the  footing  on  which  it 
really  stood.  The  French  public  tyre 
admitted  only  one  day  of  the  week :  and 
what  dav  f  Sunday  I  and  only  from 
ten  to  iour,  opening  when  church 
service  begins,  and  closing  when  it 
closes,  thus  precluding  the  visitors 
from  any  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. ]!t  may  be  too  true  that  a 
great  majority  of  the  citizens  feel  no 
annoyance  from  this  cause ;  but  is  this 
a  spirit  which  the  government  wishes 
to  encourage  ?  Besides,  though  the 
religious  public  of  Paris  may  be 
small,  yet  it  exists,  and  must  be 
allowed  to  be  somewhat  respect- 
able, so  that  its  entire  exclu- 
sion seems  scarcely  consistent  with 
liberal  profession.  Even  supposing 
that,  by  giving  up  all  attendance  on 
public  worship,  the  whole  time  could 
be  secured,  that  time  k  too  short,  and 
with  too  loi^  intervals,  to  admit  the 
formation  of  that  high  and  refined 
taste,  for  which  the  collection  affords 
materials.   It  10  j^ry  true  that  pro* 


fessional  men  and  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted during  five  other  days.     Art, 
however,  is  destined,  not  for  artists, 
but  for  the  world.    The  paintings  of 
the  great  masters  are  not  mere  tools, 
out  of  which  to  manuiacture  other 
paintings.    Xhey  ought  to  be  objects 
of  improving  and  refined   contem- 
plation to  the  ^eat  body  of  mankind. 
The  opportumtv  afforaed  was  cer- 
tainly used  witn  very  great  activity. 
Fair  and  youthful  students  were  seen 
busily  employed  on  frames  some- 
times larger  than  themselves.    Yet, 
on  seeing  so  many  busy  hands,  and 
recollectmg  the  numerous  facsimiles 
which,  under  the  title  of  duplicates, 
repetitions,    replicas^  &c,   professed 
all  to  have  come  from  the  hand  of 
the   master,  somewhat   uneasv  re- 
flections arose.    What  seemed  sin- 
^lar  was  that  they  should,  in  no 
instance,  be  mere  studies  or  sketches, 
but  always  full-finished  copies.  Could 
not  some  security  be  taken  against 
the  employment  of  these  for  a  fraudu- 
lent purpose?    With  regard  to  fo- 
reigners, the  display  before  them  of 
treasures  of  this  description  is,  no 
doubt,  a  fan:  object  of  national  pride ; 
and  their  firee  admission,  on  the  mere 
production  of  their  passports,  is  every 
way  deserving  of  approbation.    But 
surely  the  aunost  total  exclusion  of 
native-bom  subjects  from  the  same 

Srivilege  is  most  extraordinary.  Why 
liould  not  the  thirtv  millions  of  pro- 
vincials, many  of  whom  uulj  visit  the 
capital  only  for  a  short  interval,  be 
placed  on  at  least  an  equal  footing  ? 

The  arrangements  made  at  the 
British  National  Gallery  appear  to 
be  every  way  more  liberal  and  ra- 
tional. Four  days  are  allowed  to 
the  public,  native  and  foreign,  and 
two  days  to  artists.  The  hours  of 
admission,  too,  in  summer  at  least, 
are  lon^. 

The  French  public  have,  also,  ac- 
cess to  the  palace  of  Versailles,  con- 
verted now  mto  a  vast  mtu^.  It  is 
open  on  the  most  liberal  footing  for 
six  hours  during  four  days  in  the 
week  to  visitors  of  everv  descrif^tion. 
Unfortunately,  the  coueotion  is  of 
fiir  inferior  viuue.  We  are  not  aware 
of  any  special  accommodation  for 
artists ;  a  curious  contrast,  the  reason 
of  which  seems  difficult  to  conjecture, 
f  he  British  public  have  access  to 
three  other  collections,  the  aggregate 
value  Qf  wliicb  greatly  exo^edTth^of 
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the  National ;  thefle  are  at  Hampton 
Court,  'Windsor,  and  Dulwich.  The 
first,  and  finest^  was,  till  of  late,  com- 
pletely shut  to  visitors  of  taste,  heing 
shewn  only  in  the  manner  usual  in 
the  Englisn  private  collections,  with 
exception  of  the  Bridgewater,  and  one 
or  two  others.  The  company  are  led 
by  a  guide,  who  allows  tbem  to  re- 
main before  each  picture  only  during 
the  time  spent  in  pronouncing  its 
subject  ana  painter;  a  period  dis- 
tributed with  the  strictest  impar- 
tialitpr  between  the  sublimest  pro- 
ductions of  Raphael  and  the  poorest 
Dutch  performances.  In  private 
mansions  some  slight  mitigation  may 
be  obtained,  but  mis  is  precluded  by 
the  tone  of  authority  assumed  in  the 
royal  residences.  Lately,  however, 
along  with  the  remission  of  the  mo- 
derate fee,  the  public  obtained  the 
more  important  privilege  of  being 
allowed  to  spend  an^  time  they 
pleased  in  viewing  the  pictures.  They 
are  only  subject  to  a  somewhat  ca- 
pricious limit,  that  no  one  shall  step 
back  to  take  a  second  view  of  one, 
even  though  in  the  same  apartment ; 
yet  this  is  what  one  feels  often  in- 
clined to  do.  The  rule  may  be  ne- 
cessary in  the  almost  endless  laby- 
rinth of  Versailles,  but  is  not  foimd 
requsite  at  the  Louvre,  which  is  still 
much  vaster  than  Uampton  Court. 

Windsor  contains  also  a  fine  col- 
lection, open  to  the  public  at  all 
hours;  but, unfortunately,  they?«cA' 
t^e  dw-chtrichenj  the  fly-drive  system, 
BO  much  lamented  by  Dr.  Waagen,  is 
partially  maintained.  When  the 
other  palace  was  thrown  open,  it  was 
stated  that  Windsor  could  not  be  so, 
on  account  of  some  annuities  depend- 
ing upon  the  fees.  This  might  be 
a  sufficient  reason  for  exacting  the 
moderate  one  taken  for  seeing  the 
palace,  but  was  a  miserable  cause  for 
not  allowing  it  to  be  seen.  It  is  lair 
to  mention  that,  at  our  visit  this 
season,  we  found  this  rigour  a  good 
deal  mitigated,  and  a  longer  view 
allowed,  yet  not  in  the  same  full  and 
free  manner  as  at  the  other  palace. 
On  the  larse  sum  collected,  it  would 
not  be  a  heavy  burden  to  employ 
two  or  three  domestics  to  watch  the 
apartments;  indeed,  there  ^>pear  to 
be  always  hanging  about  a  number 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

The  admission  to  Dulwich  Gall^ 
is  bv  tifiketi  obtained  from  several  of 


the  chief  print-dealers,  by  whom  they 
are  very  readily  and  obli^gly  fur- 
nished. Yet  this  necessity  of  ap- 
plying at  shops  appears  to  in- 
timate an  expectation,  and  probably 
has  the  efiect,  that  none  of  an  aspect 
decidedly  plebeian  come  forward. 
This  seems  contrary  to  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  present  age,  and,  probably, 
to  the  intentions  of  the  founder.  The 
distance  from  town  is  so  considerable 
as  to  obviate  anv  risk  of  inconvenient 
crowding,  which  is  not  even  expe- 
rienced at  the  National  Gkdlery.  The 
situation,  both  of  this  and  the  palaces, 
is  attended  with  some  disadvanta^ ; 
yet,  being  surrounded  by  beautuul 
scenery,  they  afford  agreeable  and 
healthM  excursions,  wmch  even  the 
operative  can  ei\joy  at  a  moderate 
expense.  There  is  a  collection  at 
Buckingham  House,  formed  by 
Greon^  lY.,  which  is  almost  un- 
rivalled in  specimens  of  the  Dutch, 
and  contains,  also,  very  fine  ones  of 
the  Flemish  school.  The  taste  and 
hberalitv  of  the  illustrious  owner 
cannot  be  doubted ;  yet  it  may  just 
be  hinted  that  there  is,  {perhaps,  no 
other  royal  collection  in  Europe 
which  is  not  at  any  time  accessi- 
ble to  the  public.  TTie  difficulties  of 
exhibiting  it  would  be,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable ;  yet,  during  occasional  ab- 
sences, could  they  not  be  overcome  P 
The  visitor  at  the  Louvre  is  fur- 
nished with  catalogues  neati jr  drawn 
up,  and  at  a  moderate  pnce,  but 
seemingly  on  a  most  unfortunate 
plan.'  One  arrangement  is  followed 
m  regard  to  the  list  and  the  numbers, 
while  the  pictures  are  ranged  along 
the  walls  according  to  another  totally 
diffi^rent.  Thus  the  visitor  comes, 
perhaps,  to  No.  150,  next,  it  may  be, 
to  360,  and  after  that  to  225.  Uence, 
at  every  new  one,  he  must  turn  over 
a  great  part  of  the  volume  to  find  the 
description, — a  most  wearisome  and 
irksome  labour,  in  which  a  great  por* 
tion  of  his  limited  time  is  consumed. 
The  object  is  to  keep  the  works  of 
each  pamter  together,  but  this  is  here 
quite  secondary  to  that  of  formii^  a 
g[uide  through  the  collection.  Se- 
sides,  it  is  useless  to  see  the  list  of  an 
artist's  works,  when  vou  do  not  know 
where  to  look  for  tnem.  The  pur- 
pose may  be  comjdetely  served  by 
havinjg  a  synopsis  at  the  beginning 
containing  the  names  of  the  artists, 
with  a  list  of  the  nombm  altached 
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to  each  of  their  works.  All  the 
English  catalogues  judiciously  follow 
the  order  in  which  the  pictures  are 
placed. 

The  light  in  the  Louvre  GaUer^, 
as  observed  by  Mrs.  TroUope,  is 
most  miserable.  It  enters  at  the 
angle  between  the  wall  and  the  roof, 
and  is  so  ill  distributed  as  to  render 
it  often  neoessarv  to  go  all  round  a 
picture  before  finding  a  point  from 
which  it  is  visible.  Pernaps,  from 
the  want  of  any  means  of  illumina- 
tion from  above,  the  evil  may  be  ir- 
remediable. The  British  gallery  is 
in  this  respect  much  superior,  nor 
can  there  be  much  exception  taken  to 
any  of  the  exhibitions  named,  except 
the  room  at  Hampton  Court  contain- 
ing the  cartoons.  It  is  all  most  im- 
perfectly lighted,  and  the  two  fine  ones 
of"  Amaiias,"  and  "  Giving  the  keys," 
being  stuck  on  a  side  wall,  are  always 
in  deep  twilight.  Such  a  defective 
view,  though  it  may  leave  the  out- 
line distinguishable,  hides  from  the 
spectator  many  of  the  more  delicate 
beauties.  It  is  the  more  tantalis- 
ing when  in  other  apartments  so 
many  of  the  humblest  productions 
appear  "  basking  in  the  full  glare  of 
day/' 

There  are  some  arrangements  of  a 
minor  description,  yet  a  ffood  deal 
conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  visi- 
tor. No  position  is  more  uneasy 
and  fatiguing,  especially  for  persons 
at  all  delicate,  than  of  standinji^ 
for  a  great  length  of  tune.  It  is 
painfulty  felt  during  the  period  ne« 
cessary  to  view  such  an  immense  col- 
lection as  the  Louvre.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  few  seats  placed  in  comers, 
where  he  may  occasionally  rest  his 
wearied  limbs;  but  while  there  he 
sees  nothing,  and  all  the  time  so 
spent  is  lost.  In  the  National,  and 
generally  in  British  galleries,  benches 
and  chairs  are  ranged  along  the 
middle  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
spectator,  comfortably  seated,  may 
contemplate  at  leisure  the  objects  dis- 
played. In  the  palaces  there  is  no 
r^iular  provi8k)n,  yet  sittings  may 
mostly  be  found ;  but  in  the  JBritisn 
Museum  the  deficiency  is  stiU  greater 
than  in  the  Louvre.  In  this  laist  col- 
lection, too,  the  galleries  are  entirely 
distinct,  so  that,  met  passing  througn 
one,  you  must  walk  back,  sometizDMes 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  before  reaching 
another.    Possibly  the  structure  of 


the  edifice  may  prevent  a  more  con- 
venient arrangement  The  indica- 
tions pointing  to  the  different 
branches  did  not  appear  to  us  very^ 
lucid,  and  the  stranger  has  consider- 
able difficulty  in  tracing  his  way. 

The  Louvre  contains  a  collection 
of  very  fine  drawing  by  the  great 
masters.  Such  works  it  is  well  known 
are  highly  esteemed  by  persons  of 
taste,  ^inff  in  many  cases  little  in- 
ferior to  tne  finished  picture.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  also  many 
of  ^preat  value,  bequeathed  mostly  by 
Kmght  and  Cracherode.  The  view, 
however,  is  only  upon  recommenda- 
tion, and  thus  confined  to  artists  and 
amateurs  of  some  consideration. 
They  meet  with  every  attention ;  yet 
this  seems  one  of  the  objects  which 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  placed  within 
reach  of  the  public,  who  have  no 
other  means  of  viewing  such  objects. 
Nor  does  there  appear  any  obstacle 
to  a  selection  of  tnem  being  framed, 
like  those  in  the  Louvre,  and  placed 
in  a  gallery.  There  is  a  very 
splendid  royal  collection  which  is 
not,  so  far  as  we  know,  open  at  all  to 
any  jiart  of  the  public.  Waagen, 
when  in  England,  had  great  difficulty 
to  find  out  where  it  was.  The  best 
specimens  from  it  and  the  Museum 
might  form  a  ffallery  probably  at 
least  equal  to  the  fine  one  in  the 
Louvre. 

Both  nations  possess  extensive  col- 
lections of  engravings,  which  are 
kept,  the  one  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Boyale,  the  other  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum. The  former  are  accessible  to 
artists  all  the  week,  and  two  days  to 
the  public  in  general.  Although 
the  apartment  is  not  ver^  spacious, 
we  are  not  aware  of  any  inconveni- 
ence arising  from  this  indiscriminate 
admission.  A  certain  number  of  the 
finest  are  framed  and  suspended  in 
the  room,  or  in  a  small  antechamber. 
The  British  collection  is  shewn  only 
on  the  same  limited  footing  as  the 
drawings.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
our  people  cannot  be  trusted  with 
the  hanging  of  portfolios ;  yet,  when 
duly  tested,  they  have  mostly  shewn 
themselves  undeserving  of  such 
charges.  There  could,  at  all  events, 
be  no  objection  to  the  framing  a  se- 
lect number,  which,  if  i)roperly  done, 
would  be  unattended  with  the  slight- 
est injury.  They  would  be  seen 
more  conveniently  in  a  separate  gal- 
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leiy  than  in  the  apartment  encum- 
bered with  chairs  and  tables.  At 
present,  it  must  be  owned  that  in 
these  two  particulars  the  French  are 
xoanifestly  in  advance  of  us. 

Estensiye  collections,  illustrative  of 
the  different  branches  of  natural  his- 
tory, are  possessed  by  both  nations. 
The  British,  as  is  well  known,  are 
deposited  in  the  Museum ;  the  French, 
in  the  extensive  area  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  around  which  light  struc- 
tures are  erected  to  contain  them. 
The  admission  to  the  latter  is  gene- 
rally for  three  hours  during  three 
days  in  the  week ;  but  foreigners,  on 
producing  their  passports,  are  ad- 
mitted any  day.  The  Museum  pe- 
riods are  for  all  classes  three  days 
weekly,  seven  hours  in  winter  and 
ten  in  summer.  These  terms  are 
obviously  much  more  liberal.  The 
three  hours  cannot  be  said  to  be  very 
scanty,  yet  they  are  inadequate  to  the 
studious  examination  of  such  immense 
coUectioDS,  which,  being  situated 
about  four  miles  from  the  nrincipal 
part  of  Fans,  with  some  of  tne  worst 
quarters  intervening,the  passing  back- 
ward and  forward  is  a  considerable 
inconvenience.  The  living  specimens 
are  accessible  for  five  hours  daily. 
This  arrangement  doto  not  seem  to 
be  dictated  by  scientific  considera- 
tions, but  rather  by  the  popular  cha- 
racter of  the  objects,  ana  tne  delight 
afforded  to  numerous  parties  of  nuli- 
taires  and  grisettes  by  the  sportive 
exploits  of  the  genus  quadrumana. 
There  is  no  corresponoing  public 
establishment  with  us,  but  a  very 
considerable  one  supported  by  private 
subscription.  The  admission  is  bur- 
dened, not  only  with  the  payment  of 
a  shilling,  but  the  necessity  of  an 
order  from  a  member,  which,  to  tem- 
porary visitors  of  the  metropolis, 
proves  often  very  troublesome,  while 
the  example  of  the  Siurev  institu- 
tion shews  that  it  is  wholly  unne- 


It  is  impossible  to  view  these  esta- 
blishments in  the  French  capital 
without  noticing  a  greater  activity 
and  superior  arrangement.  When- 
ever space  is  wanted,  one  of  the  light 
edifices  is  quickly  reared ;  all  the  ob- 
jects are  expeditiously  arranged  and 
labelled.  Jii  the  Museum,  iodeed, 
improvements  move  on,  and  much  of 
the  system  is  always  in  a  transition 
state;   but  while  tne  oYertbrow  of 


previous  arrangements  is  speedily  ac- 
complished, "vears,  long  years," 
dapee  before  tne  new  one  is  pro- 
perly a^usted.  Above  twelve  years 
a«;o  it  was  determmed  to  form  a 
Classification  of  the  minerals  by  chemi- 
cal, instead  of  external  characters. 
The  measure  was  accordant  with  the 
advanced  state  of  the  science,  but 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  scarcely 
an  individual  specimen  is  either  num- 
bered or  labelled.  There  are,  indeed, 
cards  expressing  the  general  character 
of  the  contents  of  a  section ;  but  this, 
including  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
specimens,  conveys  very  little  in- 
formation to  one  who  is  not  already 
an  adept  in  the  science.  From  the 
snudlness  of  the  objects,  numbers 
explained  by  the  catalogue,  would 
seem  the  most  convenient  plan,  and 
the  remains  of  old  ones  may  stUl  be 
traced ;  but  the  explanation  no  longer 
exists.  In  1837  a  valuable  purchase 
was  made  of  Etruscan  antiquities; 
but  they  remain  still  as  received, 
without  a  single  one  being  numbered 
or  catalogued.  It  may  be  proper  to 
notice  that  the  writer,  in  passing 
through  the  French  galleries,  ob- 
served a  number  of  young  men  bu- 
sily engaged  in  the  arrangements. 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  parliament,  that  the 
allowances  made  for  subordinate  as- 
sistants are  exceedingly  slender.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  scientific  men 
of  a  high  class  should  spend  their 
time  in  writing  and  pasting  labels. 
But  many  young  students,  to  whom 
the  employment  would  be  honour- 
able, would  doubtless  act  under  their 
direction  for  a  very  moderate  remu- 
neration. It  is  a  miserable  economy 
to  spend  tens  of  thousands  in  the 
purcnase  of  valuable  objects,  and 
then  leave  them  useless  for  want  of 
an  additional  two  or  three  hundred. 

Having  considered  the  modes  of 
access,  it  may  be  interesting  to  at- 
tempt an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
value  of  the  collections  formed  in  the 
two  capitals.  The  most  important 
are  ihe  two  national  libraries,  in 
which  respect,  unfortunately,  Britain 
cannot  stand  any  competition.  The 
Biblioth^ue  Boyale  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  tne  greatest  in  the 
world.  The  numerical  calculations 
have  greatiy  varied,  but  that  of 
Mr.Fauizsdi  which  seems  made  with 
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esre  and  intell^noe,  faTOotefl  the 
Tolames  not  to  fall  short  of  700,000, 
while  those  in  the  Museum  in  1836 
were  only  340,000.  The  reiffning 
system,  however,  of  trying  all  the 
ODJects  of  science  and  art  hy  the  rules 
of  Cooker,  is  extremely  ftillacious. 
One  work  may  possess  more  real 
value  than  hundreds,  which,  per* 
haps  only  cnmher  the  shelves.  A 
oollection  may  he  swelled  to  a  great 
numerical  amount  hy  filling  it  with 
trifling  and  useless  articles.  From  a 
total  want  of  access  to  any  catalogue, 
we  were  unable  to  form  any  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  present  library 
in  this  respect.  It  contains,  no  doubt, 
a  large  proportion  of  valuable  works ; 
yet,  whether  it  be  so  complete  as  its 
magnitude  would  imply,  may  admit 
of  some  question.  One  great  source 
of  increase  was  the  appropriation  of 
the  eonvent  libraries,  which  con- 
tained, doubtless,  good  books,  yet 
many,  probably,  of  little  value,  while 
such  a  mode  would  inevitably  pro- 
duce numerous  duplicates.  We  were 
informed  by  a  learned  ^ntleman 
who  had  full  access  to  it  that  it 
was  considerably  deficient  in  recent 
works.  It  appears,  indeed,  that 
40,000/.  was  reported  to  Kapoleon 
as  the  sum  necessary  to  make  it  com- 
plete; but,  fh>m  political  circum- 
stances, only  5000L  were  issued. 

The  British  Museum  collection 
was,  till  very  lately,  viewed  with 
such  saw  friid,  that  in  1836  it  was 
surpassed  bv  those  of  the  small  states 
of  I)enmark,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony. 
We  think  we  recollect  a  year  when 
there  were  voted  40,000/.  for  build- 
inffs,  and  5001,  for  books ;  when  it 
might  be  truly  said.  Pars  minima  est 
ipsa  pueUa  am.  Even  in  the  five 
years  preceding  1886,  the  average 
sum  expended  had  been  under  1000/. 
In  1839  and  in  1840  it  was  nearly 
2700/.,  a  sum  sufficient  to  keep  up  a 
library  already  great  and  complete, 
but  scarcely  to  raise  a  deficient  one 
into  that  condition.  We  must,  bow- 
ever,  own  that  within  the  last  ten  or 
twelve  years  the  additions  have  been 
large  and  seemingly  judicious.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  the  supply  of  for- 
eign works,  even  of  the  most  stand- 
ara  character,  was  most  miserable. 
Now  this  is  in  a  great  d^^ree  reme- 
died, thougrh  there  are  some  S3rmp- 
toms,  as  if  enance,  rather  than  system, 
had  joeeided  in  the  seleoUcm.    Thus 


the  works  of  Schiller  in  the  original 
are  not  included,  though  those  of 
Goethe  are;  Schmidt's  History  of' 
Oermany  appears  only  in  a  transla- 
tion. Amid  many  valuable  Ameri- 
can works,  Bancroft's  history  is  not 
included,  nor  the  works  of  the  lead- 
ing poets  Bryant  and  Fercival.  M. 
Panixzi  thinlu  the  acquisitions  ought 
to  be  by  libraries,  not  by  single 
works.  Yet,  though  the  nrst  may 
properly  form  the  foundation,  the 
tatter  seems  necessary  to  support  and 
extend  it ;  and  there  ought  surely  to 
be  in  the  Museum  persons  Qualified 
to  make  the  selection.  His  objection 
is  vaffue,  that  *♦  there  is  no  end  to  it." 
We  do  not  see  why  there  should  be 
an  end,  as  long  as  there  are  valuable 
works  and  money  to  purchase  them. 
The  purchase  of  libraries  en  masse 
must  produce  numerous  duplicates, 
with  the  risk  of  wanting;  valuable 
works  which  they  do  not  include. 

In  forming  a  comparative  estimate 
of  the  collections  of  art  belonging  to 
the  two  nations,  were  we  to  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Louvre  and  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  Britain  could  sustain 
no  sort  of  competition.  The  Louvre, 
indeed,  has  lost  that  matchless  glory 
which  it  derived  from  the  plunder  of 
all  the  cabinets  of  Europe ;  yet  still, 
as  containing  masterpieces  or  all  the 
great  schools,  and  thus  affording  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  world  of 
art,  it  remains,  perhaps,  unrivalled. 
It  seems  fair,  however,  to  take  into 
consideration  all  those  to  which  the 
British  people  have  regular  access, 
and  which,  as  already  observed,  in- 
clude the  two  palaces,  and  the  Dul- 
wich  Gallery ;  under  this  view,  the 
superiority  of  the  French  exhibition 
will  by  no  means  appear  so  decided. 

Raphael,  who  may  be  ranked  as 
the  prinoe  of  painters,  forms  pro- 
perly the  first  object  of  companson. 
Both  are  in  this  respect  rich ;  but 
the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  stand 
pre-eminent.  They  are,  perhaps, 
and  were,  we  think,  esteemed  bjr 
Bichardson  the  most  valuable  of  his 
works,  containing  in  perfbotion  those 
displays  of  character,  action,  and  ex- 
pression, in  which  his  excellence  pe- 
culiarly consists.  They  appear  also 
to  have  come  more  directly  from  his 
own  hand,  while  most  of  the  frescoes 
in  the  Vatican  were  finished  by  his 
seholars.  Our  only  finished  picture 
of  his  is  Mr.  Beekford*8  «<  St.  Caihe- 
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rine"  in  thd  Natumal  Grallery,  and, 
though  only  one  figure,  it  if  very  fine. 
In  production!  of  this  last  class, 
the  Louvre  is,  doubtless,  much 
snperior.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
Holy  Families;  and,  though  it  has 
been  doubted  tf  these  form  the  best 
dkplays  of  the  powers  of  Raphael, 
ihcj  are  certainly  exquisite,  and 
stamped  with  a  peculiarly  high  ideal 
tone.  The  calm,  ethereal,  majestic 
eiqtression  of  the  Madonnas;  the 
almost  pretematund  energy  and  life 
of  the  Cambini ;  the  lofty  piety  (^ 
Elizabeth  and  Joseph,  inspire  emo- 
tions peculiarly  eleyated  and  pleas- 
ing. Yet  the  mreat  "  Holy  Family," 
"which  Richardson  classes  second  to 
the  ^Transfiguration,**  came  some- 
what short  orour  expectations.  The 
heads  did  not  apnear  so  exquisitely 
fine,  nor  that  oi  tne  Madonna  quite 
equal  to  a  drawing  also  in  the  col- 
lection. We  could  not  avoid  feeling 
a  suspicion  of  its  having  undergone 
retouch ;  but  Dr.  Waagen,  to  wnose 
opinion  great  deference  is  due,  con- 
siders it  as  havinffbeen  finished  by 
Giulio  Romano.  That  justly  cele- 
brated one,  which  the  French  call 
^  the  Fair  Gardener,**  appeared  in  a 
purer  state,  except  that  it  is  sliffhtly 
overspread  by  a  tint  of  dirty  yellow, 
probably  the  efiect  of  time.  Sir 
Joshua  "Reynolds  makes  a  similar  re- 
mark on  one  in  the  Munich  Gallery. 
That  which,  after  all,  struck  us  wim 
the  deepest  adnlration  was  where  the 
Madonna  is  lifting  the  veil  to  shew 
the  infant.  The  deamess  and  trans- 
parency of  this  picture  are  most  ex- 
traordmary,  ana  perhaps  appear  in 
all  works  of  this  master  that  are  per- 
fectly pure.  Several  of  the  first  en*- 
mvers  have  attempted  it,  but  with 
Sttle  success.  There  is  a  slight  oom- 
mmmess  in  the  head  of  the  Madon- 
na, which  they  have  all  caught,  with- 
out being  able  to  reach  the  deep 
beauty  of  the  expression.  **  St. 
Michael,  overcoming  the  Demon,'*  is 
justly  admired  for  the  union  of 
grandeur  and  mildness  in  the  head  of 
3ie  angel ;  vet  we  felt  somewhat  of 
the  same  objection  as  to  the  great 
^  Holy  Family,**  and  find  the  Grerman 
eritio  give  the  same  explanation. 
There  tt  a  very  small  one  of  nearly 
the  same  subject,  whiohf  on  narrow 
inspeotiao,  appean  fine  and  genuine. 
Two  feeadf  of  ^oong  men  are  said  to 
"  poi&atts;  but  they 


are  stamped  with  such  a  character  of 
deep  and  mild  meditation,  that  we  in- 
cline to  think  them  in  a  great  degree 
ideal  In  an  outer  apartment  are 
four  copies  of  the  great  firescoes  in 
the  Vatican,  made,  it  seems,  by 
French  students,  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  They 
are  good,  and  deserve  the  attention 
of  those  who  are  unable  to  cross  the 
Alps. 

Michael  Angelo,  the  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Raphael,  was  perhaps  a 
man  of  greater  soul ;  but  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  he  ever  painted,  unless  in 
fi'esco;  nor  is  it  believed  that  any 
work  from  his  hand  exists  out  of 
Italy.  He  is  known,  however,  to 
have  fhmished  drawings,  advice, 
perhaps  even  aid,  to  Sebastian  del 
IHombo,  Venusti,  and  other  contem- 
porary painters.  Of  the  pictures 
thus  produced  the  most  important 
existing  is  **  the  Resurrection  of 
Lazarus,*^  now  in  the  British  Gal- 
lery. The  active  interest  taken  in 
it  by  the  great  master,  fh>m  motives, 
it  is  said,  of  not  very  noble  rivalry, 
is  f\illy  proved  by  the  series  of 
designs  for  the  figure  of  Laxarus  in 
the  Lawrence  collection ;  some  of 
which  seemed  to  us  even  bolder  and 
more  striking  than  the  one  adopted. 
To  this  may  be  added  the  **  Gany- 
mede,** and  the  **  Venus  and  Cupid,** 
at  Hampton  Court  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  Louvre  does  not  contain  a 
single  picture,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  this  great  artist  is  supposed  to 
have  taken  any  concern ;  nor  has  it 
a  drawing  by  him  of  any  conse- 
quence. On  the  other  nand,  it 
possesses  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  per- 
haps the  best  collection  any  wnere 
remaining,  since  the  destruction  of 
«*  the  Last  Supper*'  at  Milan.  They 
are  sufiScient  to  display  his  grandeur, 
simplicity,  and  truth  of  expression, 
with  a  certain  taste  for  the  grotesque, 
which  many  of  his  drawings  strik- 
ingly indicate. 

In  regard  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
Italian  art,  the  Louvre  has  several 
important  specimens  of  Andrea  Man- 
te|^a ;  ^et  these  can  scarcely  main- 
tain their  ground  against  the  grand 
series  of  the  triumphs  at  Hampton 
Court  It,  and  the  ffaller^,  contain 
now  fine  specimens  of  Franda,  a  mas- 
ter almost  unequalled  in  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  and  refined  feellnff.  He 
ii  absent  firom  the  Fx^ch  ooUection, 
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which,  however,  oompriaes  Bpedmens 
b^Lippi,  Fiesole,  Ghirlandaio,  Peni- 
gmo,  and  others  illustratioff  the 
early  progress  of  the  Italian  scnools. 
In  respect  to  Giulio  Romano,  the 
principal  scholar  of  Baphael,  the 
Frenon  collection  is  decidedly  su- 
perior, though  we  cannot  but  view 
the  mythological  series  at  Hampton 
Court,  allowing  them  only  to  be 
good  early  copies,  as  displaying  great 
beauty.  Of  Correggio,  both  galleries 
possess  specimens,  kw  but  exmiisite, 
and  adequate  to  give  a  full  mea  of 
that  most  graceral  and  eng^ring 
master.  The  colouring  in  the  Eng- 
lish specimens  appears  more  delicate 
and  highly  finished ;  while  the  others 
have  a  peculiar  wannth  and  rich- 
ness. Of  Parm^iano,  his  rival  in 
grace,  tiie  French  have  only  two 
smdl  pictures;  while  we  are  more 
fortunate  in  the  larse  one  in  the 
National  Gallery,  ana  at  Hampton 
Court,  in  two  full-length  Madonnas, 
one  seemingly  includ^  in  the  list  of 
the  pictures  of  Charles  I.,  and  both 
to  our  taste  most  graceful  and  pleas- 
ing; but  they  are  strangely  stuck 
up  at  the  top  of  a  window,  where 
tnev  are  with  difficulty  visible.  Next 
to  tnese  must  rank  the  masters  of  the 
Venetian  school,  universally  allowed 
to  be  superior  to  all  others  in  co- 
louring ;  and,  though  this  be  not  the 
highest  description  of  beauty,  yet  it 
is  raised  in  them  to  a  height  that  is 
absolutely  poetical.  Besides,  though 
they  cannot  rival  the  {grandeur  of  &- 

Xand  expression  m  the  Koman 
ol,  their  figures  have  an  air  sin- 
gularly noble  and  agreeable,  too 
much  overlooked,  perhaps,  amid  the 
brilliancy  of  the  tints,  but  which  be- 
comes evident  in  drawings  and  en- 
^vings.  In  this  school  the  Louvre 
IS  so  rich,  that  perhaps  no  gallery  out 
of  Venice  itself  can  come  into  compe- 
tition. Besides  ^  Francis  L,**  '*  Hip- 
polyto  de  Medici,*"  and  other  splen- 
did portraits,  it  boasts  the  Table- 
cloth, and  several  other  historical 
pieces,  which  have  always  been  class- 
ed among  his  chef-dtguvres.  Seve- 
ral have  acquired  from  time  to  time 
a  somewhat  dark  tint,  which  yet  we 
should  not  wish  to  see  removed  by 
the  hazardous  process  of  cleaning.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  any  afford  a 
fairer  example  of  the  richness  uid 
depth  of  the  master's  colouring  than 
the  ^*  Bacchus  and  Ariadne'*  m  the 


Gallery;  otherwise,  as  the  Bridge- 
water    and   Devonshire   coUeddons 
cannot  be  here  included,  there  can 
be   on   our  side  nothing   like    ri- 
valry.    The   display  of  Paul  Ve- 
ronese, the  second  Venetian  name,  ib 
still  more  extraordinary.    It  includes 
""the    Feast   at   Cana,"   celebrated 
above  ail  his  other  works  for  the 
vast  extent  of  the  composition  and 
the  arrangement  of  its  multitudinooa 
groups.    The  colouring  did  not  ap- 
pear so  striking,  and,  indeed,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  over-cleaning,  by 
which  its  fine  original  varnish  had 
been  carried  off,  and  a  dryness  of 
effect  induced.    Another,*opposite  to 
it,  and  nearly  as  large,  of  which  we 
cannot  recollect  the  subject,  seemed 
in  a  more  perfect  state.    Among  the 
many,  however,   that   representing 
the  story  of  Esther   delighted   us 
most,  both  by  the  splendour  of  the 
colouring  and  the  pleasinj^  character 
of  the  group.    Under  this  head,  the 
English  collections  are  scarcely  wor- 
thy of  mention.    The  ^  Mam^  of 
St.  Catherine,*"  at  Hampton  (x>urt, 
is    very    pleasing ;     but,     having 
somewhat  faded,  it  has  lately  been 
cleaned,   and,  we   fear,  retouched. 
That   collection,  however,  contains 
two  large  compositions  by  Tintoret,  to 
whose  daring  pencil  sought  to  unite 
the  powers  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
Titian.     These  pictures,  which  the 
Continental  critics  have  unaccount- 
ably overlooked,  give  a  very  ade- 
quate idea  of  his  genius.     Hazlitt 
E refers  that  representing  the  Muses ; 
ut  the  ^  Esther,**  to  our  view,  best 
exhibits  both  his  bold  composition 
and  brilliant  colouring.    We  recol- 
lect nothing  of  equal  importance  in 
the  Louvre,  where  the  works  of  this 
master  are  not  numerous ;  and,  in- 
deed, they  are  somewhat  rare  out  of 
ItdUr. 

We  may  now  descend  to  the  Bo- 
lognese  school;  but,  indeed,  it  is  a 
very  small  step  to  Domenichino^  whose 
deep  and  fine  feeling  raises  him  to  a 
level  scarcely,  if  at  all,  beneath  Uiat 
of  the  very  greatest  painters.  The 
Louvre  sustained  no  severer  loss 
than  in  the  removal  of  his  "  St.  Je- 
rome,** and  other  masterpieces.  There 
remains  scarcely  oiougn  to  ^ve  any 
idea  of  his  powers,  unless  m  land- 
scape. *  The  ^.^Sneas*'  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  The  **  St.  Agnes*' 
and  "<  St  Catherine,**  at  Windsor, 
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ihe  '^Enmnia**  (which  we  entirely 
eonear  with  the  Gemum  critics  ia 
ascribing  to  him),  and  the  ^  St.  Ste- 
phen,*" in  the  National  Gallery, 
though  not  on  a  large  scale,  are  re- 
plete with  fine  feeling.  Guido,  of 
the  same  school,  is  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  representing  beauty;  not  that  of 
mere  form  and  colour,  but  with  a  ce- 
lestial touch  which  seems  to  trans- 
port the  spectator  into  a  higher  re- 
gion.  The  French  gallery  is  rich  in 
is  works.  The  two  Magdalens, 
""the  Salutation,"  "  Paris  and  Helen,** 
'^Nessas  and  Deianeira,**  present  the 
human  form  and  visage  under  the 
loveliest  aspects.  The  British,  though 
inferior,  may  boast  fine  specimens: 
the  "Vcnus,^*  "Andromeda,**  "Mag- 
dalen,** "  Cleopatra,**  and  several 
others.  Albano  displays  the  same 
quidity  in  a  different  and  somewhat 
lower  form ;  wild,  mythological, 
playAil,  often  almost  infantine,  yet  ex- 
tremely attractive.  The  Louvre  has 
a  number  of  his  most  capital  works, 
which  on  our  side  are  altogether 
wanting. 

Axuubale  Caracci,  however,  has  al- 
ways been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
school  of  Bologna.  He  is  famous  as 
having  united  the  excellences  of  the 
fteai  schools  which  nreceded  him; 
in  a  lower  degree,  indeed,  yet  so  as 
to  form  altogether  h^hly  accom- 
{dished  pictures.  Those  in  the  Louvre 
are  numerous  and  important,  yet, 
placed  as  they  are  beside  others  in 
which  all  the  hiffh  qualities  of  paint- 
ing, thought,  feelmg,  beauty,  co- 
lour, are  displaj^ed  in  their  perfec- 
tion, this  exnibition  of  them,  com- 
bined indeed,  yet  in  an  inferior  degree, 
fails  yery  strongly  to  attract  attention. 
We  know  not,  indeed,  if  any  of  them 
are  so  capital  as  those  in  the  Lucca 
Gallenr,  which  we  somewhat  regret 
shonla  have  been  missed  for  our  col- 
lection. Perhans  his  chief  talent 
consists  in  mytnological,  somewhat 
grotesque,  compositions,  such  as  em- 
ployed his  pencil  on  the  walls  of  the 
Famese  Palace.  Our  two  small 
friezes,  with  the  cartoons  presented 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  give  a  to- 
lerable idea  of  his  powers  in  this 
style. 

Claude  and  the  Poussins,  though 
of  French  extraction,  produced  most 
of  their  works  at  Bome;  and  their 
landscapes  represent  the  luxuriant 
scenery  of  that  r^on  of  Italy.  They 


are  accordingly  yie¥red  over  Europe 
as  Italian,  imd  their  worits  sought 
with  an  eagerness  never  shewn  for 
those  of  purely  French  artists.  In 
England,  they  are  such  favourites, 
that  a  collection  would  be  considered 
imperfect  which  did  not  contain  at 
least  a  specimen  of  each.  Of  Claude, 
whose  landscapes  transport  us  into 
the  enchanted  scenes  of  the  golden 
age,  the  Louvre  contains  magnificent 
specimens,  apparently  in  a  more  pure 
and  perfect  state  thiui  they  are  usu- 
ally found  in  this  country.  Those  in 
our  gallery  are  very  fine ;  yet  it  may 
be  doubted  if  the  laiger  ones,  the 
"  Narcissus**  excepted,  have  not  been 
partially  stripped  of  their  original 
varnish.  One  of  them  is  alleg^  by 
the  Continental  critics,  we  fear  with 
truth,  to  be  a  copy.  There  are  good 
specimens  also  at  Windsor ;  but 
none,  perhaps,  quite  equal  those  in 
the  Bndgewater  and  Grosvenor  gal- 
leries, without  mentioning  others  at 
Holkham  and  Leigh  Court  The 
works  of  Nicholas  Poussin,  which  may 
be  considered  as  forminff  a  school  by 
themselves,  profusely  a&m  the  walls 
of  the  Louvre.  Majesty,  beauty, 
and  truth  of  expression,  are  in  them 
only  alloyed  by  a  certain  hardness  of 
outline,  and  tendency  to  coldness  and 
diyness.  The  figure  of  Truth  in  an 
allegory,  and  the  "  Shepherds  in  Ar- 
cadia,** seemed  to  us  exquisitely  beau- 
tiftil.  The  style  of  his  landscapes  is 
peculiarly  grand  and  lofty,  and  their 
colouring  superior  to  that  of  his  his- 
torical pieces.  One,  representing 
in  combination  summer  ana  paradise, 
another  winter  and  the  flood,  are 
-most  admirable.  Though  we  cannot 
compete  as  to  this  master,  yet  the 
London  and  Dulwich  Galleries  con- 
tain very  good  specimens ;  though  it 
is  curious  that  they  are  almost  all 
Bacchwialian  subjects,  or  those  of  a 
fimciful  mythology.  These,  indeed, 
display  great  spint,  yet  more  serious 
themes  appear  to  have  been  his  fa- 
vourites, and  are  almost  exclusively 
found  in  the  French  gallery.  Gas- 
par,  his  nephew,  employed  him- 
self only  upon  landscapes,  which 
possess,  to  a  great  degree,  though 
not  quite,  the  grandeur  of  those  of 
his  uncle,  combined  with  a  blooming 
fireshness,  which  renders  them  truly 
attractive.  We  know  not  why  there 
are  in  the  Louvre  only  two  or  three 
specimens,  not  of  the  first  excellence. 
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while  in  tliis  tawatry  tbey  are  mott 
widely  diffused.  Thoee  in  the  Na- 
tioneJ  Gallery,  from  the  collections 
of  Angerstein  and  Famborongh,  are, 
perhaps,  the  finest  any  where  ezist- 
ing;  tnere  are,  also,  two  good  ones  at 
Windsor. 

Having  thns  surreyed  the  chief 
masters  of  the  Italian  school,  the 
Flemish  presents  itself  with  a  very 
different  aspect.  The  parity  of  de- 
sign, the  deucacy  of  tints,  the  dignity 
of  character,  are  here  entirely  absent 
Yet  Rnbens,  its  head,  displays  great 
and  yaried  excellences,  grand  com- 
position, powerfdl  displa3r8  of  action 
and  passion,  and  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  colour.  His  females  are  plump, 
rosy  burgomasters*  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, yet  they  display  often  refine- 
ment and  delicacy  of  feelin^f.  His 
powers  are  chiefly  displayed  m  large 
pictures,  including  much  variety  of 
action  and  emotion.  Those  of  this 
description,  however,  which  France 
once  possessed,  she  has  been  obliged 
to  restore.  Her  chief  possession 
is  now  the  history  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  a  celebrated  s^es;  yet  the 
subjects  scarcely  afford  f\ill  scope  to 
his  powers,  while  in  many  the  hard- 
ness of  the  outline  and  tl^  dark  links 
convey  the  impression  of  their  having 
been  executed  by  a  scholar  under  his 
direction.  In  the  British  collections, 
the  specimens  are  few  but  very  capi- 
tal :  "The Brazen  Serpent,"  "Effects 
of  Peace,**  in  the  National ;  the  great 
«  Holy  Family,-  and  "  St  Martin," 
in  Windsor,  with  some  large  land- 
scapes in  both,  are  adequate  to  con- 
vey a  ftill  idea  of  his  genius.  Van- 
dyck,  who  resided  so  long  in  England 
as  a  portrait-painter,  could  not  but 
leave  numerous  specimens  of  this  art, 
which  are  eminently  distinguished  by 
force,  lUe,  and  beautiful  colour,  yet 
wanting  the  dignified  and  elegant 
character  which  distinffuishes  the 
Venetian  painters.  The  French  gal- 
lery is  not  without  good  portraits  by 
this  master,  as  also  several  Madonnas, 
in  which  the  Flemish  forms  are  re- 
tained, but  the  attitudes  and  expres- 
sion are  worthy  of  the  first  Italian 
masters.  To  these  we  may  oppose 
the  "  Madonna*'  and  "  Charity'* 
at  Dulwich,  even  thoueh  the  Utter 
should  be  supposed  only  a  copy  by 
some  eminent  disciples.  There  re- 
mdns  still  Jordaens,  a  humbler  fol- 
lower of  this  school,  yet  matchless  in 


the  expression  of  low  nature,  where 
man  appears  somewhat  a  little  above 
the  brute.  The  Louvre,  among  otherst, 
has  "  Le  Hoi  Boit "  and  the  "  Satyr," 
capital  worics,  where  he  is  com j^etdy 
at  home,  and  to  which  we  can  only 
oppose  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's present  of  the  "  Holy  Family,** 
a  piece  natund  and  finely  coloured, 
but  without  a  vest^  or  the  grace 
and  dignity  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  Flemish  school  is  different 
from  the  Italian ;  the  Dateh  is  ctia- 
metrically  opposite.  It  delineates 
real,  common,  vulgar  nature,  in  ita 
minutest  details,  and  with  a  force 
of  representation  which  scarcely 
falls  snort  of  reality.  Hence  this 
school,  level  to  all  capacities,  enjoys 
a  wide  popularity,  and  forms  the 
delight  of  many  who  cannot  enter 
into  the  lofty  conceptions  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Even  the 
most  refined  taste  must  be  delighted 
with  the  landscapes  of  these  ]^ainters ; 
for  nature,  to  be  lovely,  requires  only 
to  be  painted  fiutfrnUlv.  Rem- 
brandt 18  the  acknowledged  head, 
and,  in  the  effects  of  light  and  shade, 
and  the  truth  of  vulgar  nature,  can- 
not certainly  be  surpassed.  Hie 
Louvre  possesses  a  greater  number 
of  good  specimens,  though  none  sa- 
penor  to  the  pair  from  the  Anser- 
stein,  and  the  "  Jew  Rabbi'*  from 
Sir  George  Beaumont ;  nor  any  that 
could  Tvm.  the  magnificent  "  Adora- 
tion of  the  Kings  in  Buckingham 
Palace.  In  the  school  of  drapery  and 
still  life,  represented  by  Gerhard 
Douw,  Metzu,  Netscher,  Mieris,  ftc, 
we  can  scaroelv  oppose  any  thine  to  the 
fine  examples  m  the  French  collection. 
In  lands(»pe,  though  the  National 
be  poor,  Dulwich  presents  a  capital 
assortment  In  Cuyps  it  is  decidedly 
superior ;  and,  indecwl,  this  beautiful 
master  has  always  been  a  peculiar 
finvourite  in  England.  In  the  op- 
posite gallery,  Beigen,  Wouver- 
mans,  Ruysdael,  Wynants,  though 
not  without  strong  rivals,  appear 
much  more  advantageously,  let 
it  is  curious  that  two  masters,  who 
are  now  very  generally  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  school,  are  there  alto- 
gether absent;  these  are  Hobbema 
and  William  Vandevelde.  Could 
the  latter  be  excluded,  lest  the  nuh 
fines  of  Vemet  should  sufibr  by  com- 
pitfitoBr  Our  private  eoUeetlons  aie 
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rich  in  these  beentifdl  maeten ;  bnt 
the  public  ones  haye  not  mnoh  room 
for  triainph,  thoodb  there  are  one  or 
two  epeciBiene  at  Dulwich,  and  two 
exqninte  little  genu  Arom  Lord  Fam« 
boroogh  in  the  National.  Another 
diMdvantage  of  these  pietpres  in  the 
Loovre  is,  that  they  are  arrived  at 
immediately  after  passing  the  grand 
poetical  oompontions  of  Claude  and 
Poossin,  when  their  inferiority  is 
sensibly  ielt.  Had  they  been  seen 
&rst,  or  in  a  gallenr  by  themselves, 
they  would  Mve  been  more  tally 
appreeiated. 

The  Spanish  school  is  in  England 
represented  only  by  Munllo,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  painters  that 
ever  lived,  combining  the  Italian  and 
Dutch  styles;  now  expressing  the 
loftiest  sentiments,  now  jnving  the 
most  truthful  juctures  of  humblest 
objects.  Sevem  capital  spectmuis, 
both  in  the  National  and  at  Dulvrich 
may,  perhaps,  ftilly  rival  those  in  the 
original  Louvre  eoUection.  But 
France  has  latdy  aeouired  an  ex- 
tannve  series  of  Spanish  pictures,  to 
which  we  have  nothing  correspond-^ 
ing.  Mnrillo  is  exhibited  in  a  num- 
ber of  additional  sulvjects,  yet  nonCf 
porhape,  tending  to  render  our  idea 
oi  him  higher  than  befpre ;  and,  as 
they  are  ui  sacred,  there  is  no  room 
ibr  his  comic  powers.  Yet**  Nativity," 
Mid  two  of  the  *^  Saviour  Crowned 
with  Thorns,**  are  extremely  fine. 
Two  of  the  same  subjects,  by  Morales 
(el  Divino),  are,  in  point  of  ex- 
pression, still  more  exquisite,  and, 
perhaps,  scarcely  equalled,  Spagno- 
letto  (Bibera)  appears  under  a  vexr 
new  aspect;  instead  of  that  wild, 
rude  energy,  conspicuous  in  the  few 
pictures  that  have  reached  this  coun- 
try, they  include  Madonna  subjects 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  beautiful 
character.  There  is  a  "  Nativity," 
the  lights  of  which  can  scarcely  be 
surpaned  by  Corre^gio ;  also  one  or 
two  others,  to  which  it  would  be 
difficult  t^nd  a  superior.  Those  of 
Velasquez  somewhat  disappointed  us; 
they  are  chiefly  portraits,  with  some 
landscapes  very  richly,  but  hardly 
coloured.  There  is  a  profusion  of 
the  works  of  Zurbarau,  whose  name 
is  sometimes  found  in  English  col- 
lections, but  we  suspect  his  reality 
never.  Without  displaying  very 
high  poi^rs,  they  are  executed  in  a 
pleasing  and  engaging  style,  some- 


what lesemblhig  that  of  Guowino. 
This  collection,  on  the  whole,  would 
rather  be  improved  by  some  prooe« 
of  exclusion. 

Each  nation  has  a  considerable 
number  of  worths  by  its  own  artists } 
but  it  is  curious  that  neither  contain 
searcely  wxy  produced  by  those  of  the 
other.  Wnether  this  arises  fropi  a 
difference  of  taste,  or  firem  feelings 
of  national  jealousy,  we  pretend  not 
to  decide.  As  the  parallel  has  al- 
rsady  extended  to  some  length,  while 
tiiis  brvich  of  it  would  admit  of  no 
rMular  comparison,  and  lead  over 
deoatable  ground,  It  shall  be  at  pre- 
sent declined.  This  will  prevent  out 
entering  on  the  Versailles  calleries, 
which  Mon^  altogether  to  thi^  dass. 
They  are  immense,  and  probably 
exceed  all  those  of  the  Louvre  united. 
What  purpose,  however,  can  be  a|i« 
swered  by  accumulating  such  an 
enormous  multitude  of  ImuI  pictures, 
it  is  not  easy  to  perceive.  Were 
about  nfaie-tOEiths  eliminated,  the 
remainder  mi^t  possess  some  con- 
siderable value. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  enter  on  a 
detailed  view  of  the  respective  stores 
(^sculpture,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
nearly  equal.  France,  besides  the 
valuable  works  possessed  under  the 
kinos,  added  the  Venus  of  Meloe, 
with  fine  specimens  ft-om  the  Borg** 
hese  and  otner  palaces.  These  may 
be  placed  against  the  Elgin,  Phigalianf 
ana  XanthHin  marbles,  which,  how- 
ever, must  place  the  English  eoUectipn 
completely  on  a  level. 

Before  quitting  this  sul^jeel,  and 
viewing  the  British  gallery  as  only 
in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  intended 
basis  of  a  much  more  extensive  one, 
it  becomes  curious  to  inquire  what 
provision  is  made  for  its  augmenta- 
tion. This  would  have  been  very 
slow  compared  to  its  age,  of  above 
twenty  years,  but  for  the  large 
donations  which  are  now  begin- 
ninff  to  cease.  We  understand  that 
no  nxed  sum  is  allowed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  a  special  vote  of  the  Com- 
mons is  required  for  the  purchase 
of  even  a  single  picture.  The  ge- 
neral course  is,  a  great  man,  ^o 
has  one  or  two  tnat  are  disitn- 
guished,  intimates  his  willingness  to 
part  with  them ;  an  appraisement  is 
made,  probably  not  under  the  value, 
and  the  proposal  is  then  submitted 
to   parliament.     Thus    no   doubt 
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Cftpttal  works  haye  been  secured; 
yet  opportonities  might  have  been 
ti^en  of  procnrinff  others  as  they 
came  to  sale,  probably  below  the 
estimated  yalue.  We  We  already 
noticed  the  extreme  poyerty  in  re- 
spect to  the  works  of  the  Dutch 
landscape  -  painters,  though  more 
easily  obtamed,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelye 
years,  the  collections  of  Nienmen- 
nanrs,  Erard,  the  Duke  of  Berri  and 
others,  might  haye  afforded,  at  no 
great  cost,  means  of  amply  supplying 
this  deficiency.  It  has  been  from 
them  chiefly  that  Sir  Robert  Feel 
has  formed  his  extraordinary  assem- 
blage of  this  dass  of  paintings.  An- 
other question  which  perplexes  the 
yisitor  of  the  Gallery  is,  where  the 

Srojected  additional  stores  are  to  be 
eposited ;  for  at  present  eyery  spot 
of  wall  seems  coyered,  nor  can  space 
be  found  for  a  single  new  picture, 
without  much  a^ustment  ana  trans- 
position. The  ejectment  of  the  Aca- 
demy, or  the  extension  of  the  edifice 
oyer  the  Quarters  behind,  which  do 
not  indeea  appear  of  much  yalue, 
seem  the  only  remedies. 

We  cannot  enter  into  detail  re- 
specting the  scientific  collections. 
That  of  xookgy  in  the  Boyal  Gar- 
dens is,  perhaps,  the  finest  existing, 
both  as  to  the  number  and  yalue  of 
the  specimens,  and  their  exoellrat 
arrangement.  We  shall  iust  notice 
the  eight  noble  examples  of  tiie 
huffest  quadrupeds,  placed  in  a  row, 
and  forming  one  of  the  sprandest 
possible  spectacles.    £yen  the  but- 


terflies, ranged  so  as  to  reedye  a 
brilliant  illumination,  present,  per- 
haps, the  most  dazzling  assemblage 
of  tints  that  the  human  eye  can  be- 
hold. It  is  fair  to  stote,  that  this 
department  in  the  Museum,  which  vras 
once  pent  up  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits,  is  yei^  greatly  improyed  both 
as  to  materials  and  disposition.  A 
new  arrangement  and  labelling  are 
proceeding,  and  by  no  means  at  the 
tardy  pace  preyalent  in  the  institu- 
tion. The  Trench  haye  a  most  in- 
teresting cabinet  of  comparatiye 
anatomy,  due  to  the  science  and  in- 
dustry of  Cuyier.  It  is  without  a 
parallel,  and  certainly  no  attempt  has 
yet  been  made  on  our  side  to  riyal  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  collection 
of  the  remains  of  extinct  animals  is 
strikingly  inferior;  which  seems 
somewhat  singular,  as  the  Paris  basin 
is  in  this  respect  so  rich,  and  has 
been  so  carefully  explored. 

The  collection  of  minerals,  also, 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  ours;  but 
steps,  we  were  informed,  were  being 
taken  to  extend  it.  It  was  impossible 
meantime  not  to  admire  the  pains 
employed  in  arranging  the  specimens, 
and  placing  them  in  an  interesting 
and  instructiye  light  Thus  there 
was  a  ^logical  series,  exhibiting  the 
transition  from  the  most  highly  crys- 
tallised primitiye  rocks,  to  tne  loosest 
alluyial  formations.  Another  ex- 
hibited all  the  minerals  employed  in 
life  and  the  arts,  both  in  their  orjffinal 
state  and  in  their  prepared  and  po- 
lished forms. 
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TO  A  CHILD. 

Mt  happ^  child !  I  smile  to  see 

How  mBdom,  I  have  sought  so  long, 
Hath  come  to  thee  spontaneously 

In  thine  unconsciousness  of  wrong ; 
How,  wheresoever  thine  eyes  may  stray, 

Their  puxe,  unclouded  sight  can  find 
A  something  heautiful  or  gay, — 

A  joy,  to  which  mine  eyes  are  hlind. 

The  red  leaves  dancing  in  the  breeze, 

The  falling  of  the  autumn  rain. 
The  solemn  waving  of  the  trees, 

For  us  are  heautiful  in  vain ; 
But  thou,  with  better  wisdom  far. 

Canst  find  new  joy  in  every  change ; 
Contented  with  the  things  that  are. 

Thy  wishes  ask  no  fiirther  range. 

And  if  they're  sent  to  thee  alone. 

Or  if  they  come  alike  to  all. 
Thou  carest  not ;  but  mak*8t  thine  own 

The  blessings  that  around  thee  fall. 
The  sunshine  and  the  breath  of  heaven, 

The  beauty  of  the  field  and  wood, 
To  thee  these  blessed  gifts  are  given, — 

Enongh  for  thee,  thou  know  st  them  good. 

I  love  to  cast  all  cares  aside, 

And,  calming  down  each  hope  and  fear. 
To  watch  the  smiles  of  light  that  glide 

Across  thy  iace  when  none  are  near. 
And  think  that  glories  hid  Arom  eyes 

Long  dimmed  with  mists  of  grief  and  ill, 
Before  thy  holier  vision  rise. 

Clad  in  their  vernal  beauty  still. 

Young  stranger  in  a  world  of  care. 

Keep,  keep  thy  keen  unclouded  sight ; 
No  thoughts  of  ours  are  half  so  fair 

As  those  which  give  thy  soul  delight. 
Our  laughter  is  an  empty  sound 

To  that  dear,  silvery  tone  of  thine, — 
Our  verv  hones  are  checked  and  bound. 

Our  thoughts  in  vain  for  freedom  pine« 

In  thee  so  lovely  life  doth  seem. 

So  rich  in  stores  of  happy  thought, 
So  odm,  so  sweet,  that  I  could  deem 

All  jo3rs  men  feel  must  needs  be  brought 
From  far-off  shores  of  infiincy ; 

Borne  onward  o*er  the  wastes  of  life 
Like  bursts  of  music  o*er  the  sea, 

Dulled,  but  still  heard  amid  the  strife. 

My  child !  I  blessed  thee  at  thy  birth, 

Vet  knew  not  then  how  much  had  come 
Of  happiness,  and  love,  and  mirth. 

With  thee,  to  haunt  my  heart  and  home* 
I  dreamed  not  thy  young  life  could  shed 

Such  joy  and  beauty  upon  mine,  r"  /^^.^T^ 

Nor  I,  by  watching  thee,  be  led  ^igi  ized  by  v^OOgie 

To  better  thoiurhts  of  thinffa  divmei 
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Mabemoissllb  £l88lbb  having  asserted,  in  a  letter  to  the  Times^  that  the 
articles  which  have  af^^eared  in  our  columns  relative  to  herself  are  ^  €q>0' 
cryphalj'*  we  deem  it  a  duty  we  owe  to  this  Magazine,  whose  veracity  and 
honour  we  will  not  suffer  ever  to  be  impeached,  to  republish  the  few  lines 
with  which  we  prefaced  the  first  piq>er.* 


London,  March,  1840. 
I  have  little  to  tell  you  of  in- 
terest, since  my  life  here  is  nearly 
^ven  up  to  professional  occupa- 
tions. London  life  to  us  urtists,  ymi 
know,  is  dull  and  wearisome.  We 
come  for  a  month  or  so,  go  through 
our  paces,  and  disappear,  without 
any  communication  with  or  know- 
leq^  of  the  people  but  that  we  get 
behind  the  sta^-lamps.  Our  resi- 
dence is  too  short  to  enable  us  to 
make  acquaintances,  and  a  foreign 
language  is  a  bar  to  improving 
those  we  make.  Tlie  G s  con- 
tinue their  flattering  attentions,  and 
bestow  on  me  the  moot  valuable  acts 
of  kindness.  Such  patronage  as  this 
is  rare  good  fortune  to  a  poor  artist- 
woman  like  myself.  I  have  been 
the  undeserving  object  of  mudi  good 
nature  from  excellent  people  in  my 
own  country.     The  Baroness  , 

whom  all  regarded  as  the  Madame  de 
Stael  of  Germany,  you  recoUect,  took 
a  deep  and  singular  interest  in  my 
fortunes ;  sympathising  with  art,  dte 

grew  fond  of  me,  and  lavished  man^ 
vours  where  they  were  weU  appreci- 
ated.   But  such  substantial  marks  of 


goodness  as  I  receive  from  these  amia- 
Ue  and  distinguished  persons  are  quite 
new  to  me,  and  perplex  me  the  more 
that  they  are  really  so  disinterested, 
no  good  on  earth  can  they  get  b^  all 
they  do ;  au  contraire,  they  risk  oTOud- 
ing  many  prudish  friends;  for,  in 
England,  it  is  not  strictly  proper  to 
know  actresses  of  any  grade,  though 
this  would  hardly  be  credited  in  other 
parts  of  Europe.  I  have  met,  for 
the  first  time  here,  some  members  of 
the  press,  and  a  very  different  class 
of  people  are  they  fix)m  those  I  have 
lately  left;  but  I  shall  not  venture 
on  any  comparison,  for  it  is  an  arro- 
gant oiRoe  to  assume  the  office  of 
critic,  and  very  indiscreet  for  us, 
their  victhns.  The  one  that  has  pre- 
possessed me  the  most  happens  to  be 
a  very  distmguished  member  of  that 
influential  fr^mity.  Ver^  judicious ! 
^-tiiank  you ;  but  very  accidental,  say 
I,  and  to  be  attributed  to  those  win- 
ning and  amiable  manners  that  make 

Sir  J.  £ a  very  ^neral  favourite. 

He  has  treated  me  with  great  civility, 
and  his  powerful  journal  has  been 
copious  in  panegyrics  that  he  declares 
I  really  deserve ;  and,  to  tell  you  my 


*  "  The  following  letters,  although  not  the  productions  of  the  pen  of  Mdlle. 
Fanny  Elssler,  nevertheless,  oontain  in  a  trandated  fonn  her  impressions  and 
the  incidents  of  her  visit  to  the  Havsnah.  In  some  subsequent  numbers  of 
Bbgim A  other  letters  wHl  aj^pear,  and  will  probably,  with  still  further  extracts, 
which  will  not  be  inserted  in  this  Magazine,  be  published  in  the  form  of  two 
or  three  volumes.  We  feel  assured  that  the  gay,  witty,  playful  papers,  of 
which  a  specimen  is  now  laid  before  our  readers,  will  be  perused  with  delight 
by  aU  the  admirers  of  MadeaioiseUe  Fanny,  and  will  attract  for  them  the 
attention  they  so  dbundantly  deserve,  it  is,  of  course,  generally  known  that 
after  years  of  imparalleled  success  in  aH  the  nataondi  theatres  of  Europe, 
this  Queen  of  *  Danseuses*  wasrprevailed  on  to  proceed  to  America.  In  the 
letters  which  we  have  submitted  to  our  readers  in  this  month's  Rboina,  we 
find  her  impressions  of  suni^  lands  and  of  a  £ur  different  life  to  that  of 
London  or  Paris  portragned  with  a  deycacy«Dd./£w«tewl]dch  accord  with  the 
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eoDTictioii,  I  don^t  think  I  could  get 
them  if  I  did  Mot  Matters  aiw  akoge- 
ther  coDduetod  oa  another  system 
here.  Messieun  let  j<ntmalui£$  do 
not  freqneat  the  scenes  wmla  beOe 
Fnuiee;  wher^ne,  I  ampuzdedto 
•Mr,  unless  this  is  improper,  too,  in 
sober  £ngl«iid;  eonsequeotly,  this 
high  tribunal  is  not  so  CMil^oorrupi- 
ed  as  disewhere,  where  friendly  m« 
terooorse  with  the  press  is  more 
frequent.  BelieTe  me,  or  not,  but  I 
assure  you  that  were  a  rich  pcesent 
seat  to  a  reraeetabk  editor  here,  it 
would  eertaiiuy  be  returned ;  whilst 
a  ^^biOet  de  Aoa^M**  would  be  re- 
garded as  an  insult  Thetheatrical 
cnticisms  m  ail  the  English  papers 
are  w^  writt^  and  I  think  mort 
impartiallyso.  A  ffood  actor  is  praised 
judiciously,  and  a  bad  one  ooodemned 
merciikllv,  but  it  is  all  done  gratui- 
toudy.  rerfaaps  no  press  in  the  world 
is  MMne  eleriied  and  less  renal  than 
ail  the  leading  oigans  of  Eng^h 
puUic  opinion;  certainly  none  are 
abler  or  more  refined.  I  regret 
to  haye  nothing  of  a  livdier  ^a- 
racter  to  send  you ;  but  such  a  life 


as  I  lead  here  affi>rds  little  incident 
to  comment  upon.  It  is  not  alto- 
gether diM|p[«eahk,  as  you  know  how 
absorbing  is  my  love  of  my  art.  I 
am  never  happier  than  wlien  occu- 
pied inih  my  "haUemeus^*'  or  su- 
perintending the  amiuang  details  of 
getting  up  a  bidlet,  more  e^ycially 
when  it  IS  all  in  harmony  with  my 
judgment  and  liking.  I  am  hard  at 
work  with  La  Taraaiule,  that  had  so 
great  a  success  lately  in  Paris.  I 
have  some  fear  it  is  not  altogether  to 
the  English  taste,— we  shall  see. 

April,  1840. 

This  is  the  last  time  I  shall  write 
to  yon,  my  dear  Therese,  ere  my 
departure ;  it  oomes  dose  upon  me, 
and  I  cannot  describe  the  sinJdng  of 
heart  and  the  keen  appr^ension  tnat 
seiae  me  at  times  when  I  contem- 
plate its  r^id  advance.  It  is  a  mere 
accident  that  I  have  not  ^ven  it  up; 
but  for  the,  perfaans,  judicvms  resolve 
of  mv  friends,  I  soould  have  escaped 
by  the  only  road  po88U)le  without 
breaking  an  obligation  and 


mind  and  character  of  this  universal  favourite.  *  Fanny  EUder  in  Paris* 
will  form  the  subject  of  the  xtezt  article  which  will  appear  in  this  Magazine 
in  Januaiy.** 


We  also  subjoin  our  answer  to  Mademoiselle  Elssler's  letter  which  ap^ 
peaved  in  ti»  216ms  of  February  16  :— 

**To^  Editor  <f  th§  Timn, 

^  fiir,-^A8  Madamoiselk  Elsaler  has  asked  in  this  very  buqr  period  asmall 
space  m  your  columns,  allow  me,  as  publiriier  of  Fba8bb*s  Magazoib,  to 
crave  a  few  lines  for  a  reply. 

"*  The  articles  of  which  she  complains  appeared  in  the  Magazine  in 
question ;  and  I  feel  so  confident  that  the  public  will  not  impute  to  me  any 
haste  or  meonsideratkm  in  their  insertion^  that  I  am  not  concerned  by  her 
«pressk)ns  of  indignation ;  still,  as  my  character  msgfat  be  in^pMcated  in  the 
opinion  of  some,  were  I  to  allow  her  statement  to  pass  unnoticed,  I  will 
merely  say  that  I  took  every  pains  to  satisfy  myself  that  the  articles  were  not 
only  sanctioned  but  aj^roved  by  Mademoiselle  Elssler. 

*^  Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  first  pi^er  I  received  a  letter  from 
Mr«  Httury  Wikoff  (who  is  now  on  his  passage  to  New  YoHl),  in  niiuch  he 
wrote, '  MademdseUe  Fanny  Elsito  gave  me,  ayear  since,  a  full  and  unqua- 
lified assent  to  public  her  travels,  and  lAie  has  never  withdrawn  that  assent^ 
^  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  G.  W.  NicjossoM. 

"  «13  B^g^iU  Sirml,  F$b.  15."  ,.g,^^,  ,^  GoOglc 
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promising  my  honour.  Just  imagine 
the  director  of  the  New  York  The- 
atre writing  me  a  civil  letter,  stating 
the  financi^  difficulties  of  his  coun- 
try to  have  widened  to  such  a  fearful 
extent,  that  he  dared  not  prosecute 
farther  a  theatrical  speculation  that 
might  involve  him  senously.  Had  I 
received  this  letter,  I  would  have 
treated  it  as  a  godsend,  for  my  cou- 
rage is  clean  gone.    An  agent  of  the 

director,  M.  P ,    brought    this 

intelligence  to  London ;  but,  meeting 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  all  along 
taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  my 
going,  and  who  has  sustained  me 
against  the  most  active  opposition 
and  endless  variety  of  obstacles,  he 
stated  the  position  of  affairs ;  but  he 
was  urged  to  take  on  himself  the 
responsibility  of  continuing  the  en- 
ffagement  that  his  chief  had  deli- 
berately entered  into,  though  he  was 
told  I  would  consent  cheerftilly  to 
be  relieved  from  it.     This  was  a 

dreadful  moment,  truly.    M.  P 

saw  me  at  the  Opera,  and  felt  satis- 
fied the  contract  would  be — so  he 
politely  expressed  himself — a  very 
side  one ;  but  if  he  should  maintain 
the  contract  he  was  ordered  to  dis- 
solve, the  theatre  might  be  dosed, 
and  the  banner  of  bankruptcy  wave 
over  it  on  my  arrival.  The  matter 
was  cut  short  by  mv  firiend  aforesaid 
declaring  he  would  assume  all  risk, 
and  defy  ^1  chance  of  loss,  as  far  as 

I  was  concerned,  if  M.  P would 

enter,  on  the  part  of  his  manaser, 
into  an  agreement  for  fifteen  nignts, 
dividing  the  receipts  of  the  house 
without  deduction.  This  was  done, 
and  the  matter  was,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to  me  for  signature.  This 
was  ingeniously  contrived,  and  all 
my  friends  joined  in  advising  me 
to  go,  if  onr^  to  save  me  from  the 
suspicion  of  having  trifled  with  pub- 
lic expectation  for  some  unworthy 
purpose.  I  signed  again  for  the  last 
time;  was  ever  adventure  attended, 
even  from  the  moment  of  its  con- 
ception, with  such  vicissitudes,  mis- 
chances, and  obstacles,  till  patience 
has  been  a  thousand  times  exhausted  ? 
And  yet  a  strong  and  steady  imder- 
current  has  earned  me  on,  of  which 
I  have  felt  conscious,  and  yet  been 
utterly  incapable  of  resisting.  Next 
week  I  leave  London,  if  nothing 
happens.    It  would  be  strange,  in- 


deed, if  my  setting  sun  in  Europe 
was  surrounded  by  no  more  clouds. 

La  Tartmiide  has  met  with  com- 
plete success.  This  was  more  than  I 
expected,  for  the  music  is  made  up 
chidly  of  light  French  airs,  that  are 
agreeable  in  Paris  from  their  comic 
associations,  but  they  are  not  equaUy 
popular  here.  I  feured  the  freedom 
of  the  second  act  might  possibly 
offead  the  conventional  dehcacy  ot 
the  English.  The  scene,  you  recol- 
lect, is  the  bed-chamber  of  Lauretta, 
when  the  impatient  Omeopatico  forces 
his  way,  and,  thrustiiu;  forth  the 
reluctant  bridesmaid  and  attendants, 
locks  the  door,  and  turns  upon  his 
victim,  who  eludes  him  with  endless 
tricks  and  stratagems,  making  the 
Am  of  the  piece.  Nothing  can  be 
less  offensive  in  the  performance,  yet 
Monsieur  le  directeur  even  insisted 
that  the  bed  should  be  left  out,  which 
destroys  Uie  point  of  the  whole  act. 
I  made  no  objection,  of  course,  though 
I  think  the  public  of  all  oountnes 
are  made  frequently  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  strangers,  by  the  aspiring  ig- 
norance of  persons  nowise  capable  of 
judging  of  the  true  elevation  of  pub« 
lie  taste  and  feelings.  In  this  case 
the  interference  was  absurd,  for  the 
English,  I  have  observed,  are  not 
overstrained  in  their  delicacy,  but 
only  fastidious  where  propriety  is  at 
stake. 

On  Saturday  I  bid  them  adieu, 
and,  as  always,  with  sincere  r^ret. 
From  the  first  I  have  conceived  a 
strong,  deep  liking  for  this  noble 
people, — ^not  so  extravagant  in  their 
phnses  of  admiration,  perhaps,  as 
others,  but  honest  and  endunnff  in 
their  esteem  for  an  artist  tney 
have  approved.  My  engi^ement  has 
been  brilliant  beyond  lul  expecta- 
tion. The  season  before  Easter  is 
usually  dull  and  most  inattractive  at 
the  Opera ;  if  the  director  manages 
to  avoid  loss  he  escapes  well,  but  on 
thb  occasion,  happily,  the  attendance 
has  been  crowoed  and  fashionable. 
All  parts  of  this  great  theatre  have 
i>een  nightly  filial,  and  my  spirits, 
naturally,  have  bc^n  gay  and  flowing. 
Her  miyest^r  has  been  present  on 
several  occasions,  and  all  the  leading 
nobility.  I  have  been  delighted  often 
by  the  presence  of  the  distinjj^uished 
lady  we  have  alwa3rs  admired  so 
much,  the  Duchess  of  S       d.   I 
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have  never  jet  understood  the  strange 
fascination  this  charming  person  ex- 
erts oyer  all  who  behold  her.  Whe- 
tlier  it  is  the  richness  and  elegance 
of  her  attire,  her  striking  beauty,  or 
the  graceful  afiability  of  her  man- 
neis,  I  know  not;  but  the  spell 
must  needs  be  strong  when  it  nas 
reached  me,  who  have  only  seen  her 
from  the  "footlights"  Yes,  I  quit 
all  with  reluctance,  save  and  ex- 
cepting, which  concerns  me  most, 
this  Yuest  of  all  sta^.  Never  was 
there  any  thing  so  ill  contrived,  in- 
convenient, and  mean;  it  runs  half 
way  across  the  pit,  as  if  it  had  escaped 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter,  and  gone 
off  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for 
itself^  so  that  a  portion  of  the  audience 
is  behind  the  artists.  And  then  the 
want  of  room  in  the  scenes  is  lament- 
able, and,  at  the  same  time,  ludicrous. 
One  goes  through  such  bumping, 
jerking,  and  jamming,  as  almost  to 
cUslocate  limbs,  let  alone  the  tearing 
and  disordering  of  dresses,  and  of  all 
tlnngs  else.  They  have  a  custom 
here  of  letting  in  a  swarm  of  sub- 
scribers, who  inundate  and  occupy 
the  only  vacant  comers  that  ma^ 
exist ;  so  that  getting  on  the  staoe  is 
often  more  arduous  than  to  perform 
-when  there.  I  often  find  myself  in 
the  predicament  of  an  unlucky  fish 
in  a  glass  vase,  swimming  round  and 
round  in  vain,  and  find  escape  no- 
where. The  dressmg- rooms  are 
bad, —  in  short,  behind  the  cur- 
tain all  is  unworthy  this  favourite 
resort  of  the  becm  mondey  and  the 
most  opulent  of  European  cities.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  great  ma- 
nagerial reformer  will  one  day  effect 
tiie  many  desirable  improvements 
there  is  such  evident  pressing  need 
of.  I  must  write  you  a  short  letter, 
Ther^  for  time  flies  me  fast,  and 
the  great  business  of  '*  packing  up  " 
occupies  me  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
else,  and  I  must  superintend  every 
thing  alone.— Adieu. 

hrittolt  April  14. 

There  am  I,  dear ,  almost  in 

sight  of  the  steamer  that  is  to  carry 
me  away  fh>m  all  I  know  and  love. 
I  have  very  much  the  terrible  sensa- 
tions a  poor  criminal  may  be  sup- 
posed to  fed  with  the  rope  round  his 
neck,  just  preparatory  to  his  exit 
^fW»n  the  state  he  has  been  so  lone 


accustomed  to.  Heaven  grant  that 
my  departure,  in  this  case,  may  not 
be  so  long  a  one.  I  left  London 
yesterday  morning,  and,  amusing  to 
say,  we  had  well-nigh  mused  steamer, 
voyage,  America,  and  all,  from  the 
drollest  of  all  causes — every  body 
over-sleeping  themselves.  The  whole 
house  and  servants  had  been  up  till 
three  a.m.,  in  busy  preparation,  and, 
when  the  carriage  came  at  ei^ht  in 
the  morning,  not  a  soul  was  stirring. 
Such  a  scene  ensued  of  indescribable 
confusion.  The  railway  departure 
was  at  nine  o*clock,  and  we  had  half- 
an-hour*s  drive  to  reach  it.  I  lunited 
myself  to  dressing  and  rubbing  my 
eyes  open,  and  started  with  my  bon- 
net in  one  hand  and  a  bit  of  bread 

in  the  other.    N displayed  that 

wonderful  activity  that  has  so  oft«n 
served  in  similar  emergencies.  She 
came  bustling  into  the  carriage  at 
the  last  moment,  upon  the  top  of 
baskets,  parcels,  and  shawls,  in 
the  most  ludicrous  disorder  of  at- 
tire and  appearance.  Fortunately, 
I  had  no  tune  to  indulge  the  bitter 

fief  that  for  a  moment  seized  me,  as 
turned  to  bid  adieu  to  the  dear 
friend  who  faithfully  followed  to  the 
"station;**  but  I  gave  unconstrained 
vent  to  my  tears  for  a  good  hour  sf- 
terwafds,  till  the  fatigues  of  the  pre- 
ceding da^  overcame  me  in  sleep.  I 
was  occasionally  addressed  by  an  en- 
thusiastic fi*iend,  who  directed  my  at- 
tention to  some  delicious  prospect  that 
glowed  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  an 
unclouded  day  in  spring-time.  Giv- 
iuff  now  and  then  a  languid  look,  I 
relapsed  into  sleep,  dreaming  of  ca- 
rolhng  birds,  green  hills,  and  bleat- 
ing sheep ;  till  at  length  I  awoke  in 
the  neignboiurhood  of  this  bustling, 
commercial  city.  After  a  nice  din- 
ner, I  went  to  bed  at  an  early  hour, 
to  wake  upon  my  last  dayin  Europe 
till  — ay,  till  wnen?  We  are  re- 
quested to  go  on  board  the  Great 
Western,  of  whose  splendid  qiudities 
and  accommodations  I  have  heard  so 
much,  at  two  o'clock. 

I  will  keep  this  parting  letter  open 
jusqiCau  dernier  moment. 

Great  Western  iteamer. 

Adieu,  dearest  Th^r^se.  I  am 
drowned  in  sorrow ;  and,  if  it 
were  not  for  shame,  I  would  fly  to 
town  again.    You  know  my  rooted 
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f^rehenaioii  of  the  lea,  that  now 
rues  on  me  almost  to  terror.  I 
am  constantly  asking  myaelf,  how 
came  I  here ;  it  seems  imposnble  I 
could  ever  have  consented  of  mj  own 
will,  and  yei  there  is  nothing  dse 
that  could  have  done  it.  We  left 
Bristol  in  a  very  small  steamer,  in 
which  we  are  piled  up  together,  trunks 
and  passengers,  not  hemg  aUe  to  stir. 
I  hsd  a  g^uice  of  mj  fdlow-sufieren 
that  are  to  be;  they  are  of  all  sorts 
and  siaes,  and  some  look  tot  merry, 
and  some  the  reverse:  class  me 
among  the  latter.  I  found  myself 
next    to    the   oelehrated   Countess 

o(  M n,  a  distinguished  leader 

of  the  hant  ton  of  mis,  and  the 
well-known  friend  of  all  great  or- 
tiitet.     I  had  the  honour  of  being 

presented  to  her  by  Mr.  W 1[,  of 

the  United  States,  and  she  gave  me  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  Uied  to 
cheer  my  drooping  spints.  Madame 
seems  no  way  dinnayed  at  the  dreary 
voyage  before  us ;  but,  then,  she  is 

O;  to  command  &vour,  while  I 
y  dare  hope  to  obtain  it.  As  I 
approach  our  steam-bark,  what  a 
manmioth  she  seemed  to  the  little 
pigmy  vessel  that  bore  nsl  As  mv 
foot  touched  her  great  deck,  a  thrill 
ran  through  me.  I  felt  what  was 
impossible  to  describe ;  but  what  a 
shock  I  had  in  goii^  to  view  my  ca- 
bin! I  had  figured  to  myself  some- 
thing like  a  good-sized  bedchambo-, 
¥rith  tables  and  chairs  (how  should 
I  know  any  better,  who  was  never  in 
such  a  place  before  ?),  but  I  was  ush- 
ered into  a  small  closet,  as  I  tlumght 
it,  and  told  I  was  to  sleep,  and  lil^y 
to  eat,  there  for  some  sixteen  days 
to  come.  I  declared  that  it  was  out 
of  the  question,  amid  the  laughter  of 
all  around  me;  but  it  is  too  late 
now ;  there  I  must  stay,  whether  I 
sleep  or  not  What  noise  and  eon- 
fusion  I  Oh  !  I  hear  the  creaking 
of  machinery,  the  8lu|m8h  move- 
ment of  the  engine,  as  ua  giant  had 
¥f€ke.  The  steamer  U'embles  as  at 
the  danger  before  it,— the  wheds 
begin  to  tumi  Adieu,  sister,  in  tears 
and  sobs,  adieu  1 

Gr4at  WuUrn,  April  S9. 

Dear  Mina, — ^You  demanded  of  me, 
when  we  parted,  the  earliest  details 
of  my  voyage.  How  strange  it  seems 
to  me  to  adofefls  you  now  with  a  vast 


ocean  rolling  between  us ;  forlhaye 
well-nigh  crossed  it.    They  tell  nae 
two  or  three  days  more  must  hrin^ 
us  to  our  destmation.     This  news 
ought  to  fill  me  with  singing;  but  it 
awakens  new  fears  I  never  thought 
of  before, —  a  sense  of  the  terrmle 
change  that  awaits  me  there,  has 
lately  ccnne  over  me ;  it  is  no  use  to 
di^g;u]se.    If  I  fiul,  I  am  inevitably 
ruined;  and  my  friends  in  Europe* 
whom  I  have  disobeyed  in  leavmg 
them,  will  join  in  the  laugh  and  de- 
rision that  will  mock  me ;  and  these 
convictions  haunt  me,  and  the  last 
two  or  three  dnys  I  have  wpeat  half 
the  time  in  vain  and  bitter  reflecttons ; 
but  I  am  encouraged  by  the  most 
amiable  associations  to  the  contrary, 
by  many  of  my  feUow-paasengera. 
My  life  at  sea  has  been — could  yoa 
believe  it  f — quite  agreeable,  though 
tormented  by  vicissitodes  of  weather, 
for  one  does  not  escape  even  by 
goiz^  far  away  from  land.    Yet  tl;^ 
time  has  passed  pleasantly.     How 
cheerfully  our  voyage  b^gan;   the 
weather  8oit^  the  skv  serene;  the  sea 
so  bright  and  smooth,  that  I  thought 
its  glassy  surface  could  never  be  over- 
^liad  by  angper.  Alas  I  what  treach- 
ery lurks  in  its  hollow  depth  1     Our 
days  passed  gaily:   at  mne  we  as- 
sembled at  break&st  in  the  ^^v^^m 
sakxm,  some  hundred  feet  loi^;  two 
great  tables  running  its  whoLeUogth : 
a  wide  ^[Mce  for  this  repast,  with  every 
luxury  of  earth  and  sea.  Ourpassen-* 
gees,  numbering  120  odd,  were  punc- 
tual at  their  poets ;  and  oertaimy  no 
scene  could  be  more  animated:  the 
clatter  of  phUes  and  hubbub  of  oon- 
venation  were  new  and  exciting;  and 
when  I  listened  to  it  in  my  cabin, 
that  opened  in  the  saloon,  it  had  a 
most  strange  efiect   After  breakfast, 
every  body  took  to  the  deck ;  some 
talked,  others  walked;  and  what  fine 
accommodations  for  promenades!  The 
studious  read,  and  we  contemplative 
mused.    I  did  all  by  tuma,  and  no- 
thing long.     Perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  of  all  was  to  lounge  in  a 
comfortaUe  diair,  and  gaze  upon  the 
sea,  ^ttering  like  molten  lava  in  the 
daaiTing  effvugence  of  the  noonday- 
sun.     I  love  to  think   of  ail  the 
wonders, — the  "  monsters  grim  **  that 
were  hid  from  my  cautious  eye  by 
yon  sparkling  manytle  that  H>read8  its 
vast  surfiMe  over  them;  and  here  was 
I  xiding  safely  and  swiftly  along, 
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like  a  hcAA  inirader  upon  the  awM 
element.  Hundreds  of  miles  rising 
up  between  me  and  all  of  those  I  had 
never  lost  aght  of  before.  There  was 
something  startling,  fearfully  so,  in 
the  thought ;  but  it  did  not  last  long 
in  such  merry  sunshine.  At  three 
we  descended  to  make  our  toilette 
for  diimer,  that  was  punctually  ready 
at  four.  And  how  plentiful  and  sump- 
tuous this  grand  meal  of  the  day ; 
every  variety  of  meats  and  vegetables 
cooked  in  every  cunning  variety  of 
style :  where  all  came  from,  or  how  all 
was  done,  I  could  never  see  or  dis- 
cern. The  attention  was  excellent : 
the  utmost  order  prevailed  under 
the  vigilant  eye  of  the  black  steward, 
George,  who,  in  spite  of  his  short 
1^  and  broad  back,  was  every 
where  and  eveiy  thing  on  these  oc- 
casions ;  his  shining  fSx,  all  covered 
with  perspiration,  was  a  sight, — it 
aeemed  to  reflect  its  own  jetty  black- 
ness. After  dinner,  it  was  delightflil 
to  walk  about  the  deck,  and  inhale 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  crispy  sea, 
and  watch  the  dying  gleams  of  the 
sun,  whose  declining  i^iance  lit  up 
both  sky  and  ocean  with  its  fiery 
glare, — it  was  beautifol  to  behola. 
The  evening  had  its  attractions ;  cards 
engaged  some,  and  music  had  its  de- 
votees.   La  Comtesse  M ^  whose 

marvellous  voice  has  so  often  en- 
thralled tiie  gilded  salons  of  luxu- 
rious Paris,  exerted  its  witchery 
here.  Widi  an  amiability  beyond 
praise,  she  sang  for  us,  with  grace 
and  expression,  some  of  the  liveliest 
airs  01  her  own  sunny  land,  where 
song  and  the  merry  castanet  never 
tire.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  al- 
lurement of  her  music  upon  the 
divers  groups  scattered  over  the  ves- 
sel; by  degrees,  all  collected  about 
her,  tiU  the  covered  deck  we  occu- 
pied was  thronged  to  pressure ;  and 
the  woolly  heads  of  the  negroes  filled 
up  the  doorwaj^  making  a  dark 
background  to  Che  picture.  At  the 
esid  of  four  such  di^s  as  tiiese,  it  was 
aniiouiieed  we  had  made  a  third  of 
tlie  passage.  I  b^gan  to  fear  we 
would  get  there  too  soon,  this  life 
was  so  deligl^ul ;  I  went  to  bed  in 
liigh  qoits.  But  who  can  tell  the 
iKMTors  of  the  suooeeding  days?  the 
winds  blew  in  hurricanes ;  toe  rains 
(AessenAed;  the  raspgsea,  lashed  to 
madnowi,  rose  as  if  to  engulf  us : 
iMUmrti  iA  all  its  dread  majesty, 


walked  abroad.  Oh,  what  a  change ! 
and  it  was  as  great  with  me.  I  laid 
in  my  berth,  rolling,  half  unconscious, 
from  side  to  side,  a  wretched  thing  I 
I  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing,  but 
the  roaring  storm;  knew  nothing, 
Mt  nothing,  but  such  a  sensation  of 
—  oh  dear!  it  makes  me  dizzy  to 
think  of  it.  At  last  I  was  persuaded 
up  on  deck ;  and  what  a  si^t !  the 
wind  and  sea  were  still  fttrioosly  con- 
tending. After  several  days*  fright- 
ful conflict,  our  excellent  Captain 
Ho^ins,  in  whose  vigilance  and  skill 
I  fdt  unbounded  rdiiuice,began  to  ^t 

Eeraied ;  and  I  saw  he  was  dis- 
to  interfere  between  the  com- 
ts.  More  steam  was  put  on, 
and  the  Great  Western,  obedient  to 
the  impulse,  rushed  into  the  nMee. 
Man  aod  the  roused  ^ments  met ; 
but  our  course  was  onward,  in  sjHte 
of  the  fiercest  opposition.  Now  and 
then  I  raised  my  head,  and  looked 
with  terror  at  the  mountainous  sea 
tiiat  bore  us  up  on  its  mighty  waves, 
and  threatened  to  hurl  us  mto  mid 
air  as  we  descended  rapidly  into  the 
yawning  chasm  that  succeeded.  I 
^rung  back  aisled  at  the  thought 
of  engnlfment;  but  they  had  an 
end:  ''^Umt  passe^  tout  casse,  tout 
Ittsse^'  says  the  proverb,  and  so  did 
this. 

May  2. 

We  are  getting  along  gloriously; 
sunshine  and  storms  engage  us  no 
more.  The  Great  Western  and  her 
iMble  cq>tain  are  absorbed  in  their 
business,  and  every  dav  we  make  an 
advance  of  some  hmnJh^ds  of  miles. 
To-morrow  we  shall  see  the  land 
they  say ;  Jiow  exhilarating  the  pro- 
mise I  ,  jlymptoms  of  an  approach 
b^gan  t|Miew  themselves ;  the  men 
are  sha^ng  off  their  sea-beards,  and 
the  woinen  begin  to  think  of  their 
disordered  locks  again.  The  greater 
part  oi  my  voyage  has  been  bois- 
terous :  and  umavourable.  We 
reached  the  seventeenth  day  of  an 
allotte^existence,  to  the  annoyance 
of  our  esteemed  captain,  who  noped 
to  put  us  ashore  some  days  earlier, 
Thei4»'im98  great  excitement  on  board 
to-day :  all  the  amusements  and  oc- 
cupatioAS  that  have  hitherto  given 
zest  to  my  isolated  life  are  forgotten 
and  abandoned  in  ^e  stirring  mter- 
est  awakened  as  we  rapidhr  gain 
upon  the  New  World  whither  we 
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are  anziousl  v  bound.  For  myself^  I 
have  ceased  to  think  of  the  ad- 
yentures  or  misfortunes  that  may  be- 
fall me  there ;  all  other  emotions  are 
buried,  absorbed,  in  one  deep,  in- 
tense feeling  of  curiosity  that  has 
taken  complete  jKMsession  of  my 
soul.  Oh  I  how  mtolerably  long  an 
hour  seems  which  interposes  between 
the  present  and  the  goal  of  my 
boundless  impatience.  Our  last  din- 
ner was  a  joyous  one;  and,  mi- 
raculous to  say,  after  seyenteen 
days  eating  ana  drinking  of  some 
120  hungry  people,  our  sea  appetites 
would  haye  made  a  landsman  stare ; 
the  supply  seemed  more  abundant 
than  eyer ;  the  wines  circulated 
freely;  and  the  eloquence  of  our 
ocean  orators  could  no  loneer  con- 
tain itself:  toasts  and  speeches  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  health  of  Captain 
Hoskins  was  drank  amid  cheers  and 
brayos.  He  replied  with  that  mo- 
desty and  correct  feeling;  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  man,  and  bid  us  adieu 
with  affectionate  r^ret.  The  con- 
fidence I  haye  reposed  from  the  be- 
ginning in  this  admirable  com- 
mander has  neyer  for  a  moment  de- 
serted me ;  and  his  indefati^ble 
attention  to  his  important  duties  at 
all  hours  and  in  all  weathers  has 
called  forth  our  unanimous  and 
most  grateful  admiration.  No  won- 
der such  a  man  should  enioy  such 
general  esteem;  few,  indeed,  are  so 
entirely  worthy  of  it. 

I  laid  down  my  pen  an  hour  ago  to 
run  on  deck  breathless  at  the  news 
we  had  arriyed  on  soundings,  which 
simply  means  that  we  hid  passed 
the  bottomless  sea,  and  could,  by 
dropping  a  heayy  piece  of  lead  with 
a  long  line,  touch  the  solid  earth. 
That  gaye  me  such  a  sensation  as  I 
cannot  describe,  and  it  was  deepened 
a  thousand  times  when  I  recollected 
that  it  was  American  earth, — that 
land  I  had  so  long  and  so  ar- 
dently desired  to  see.  I  was  stand- 
ing by  as  the  lead  drew  up  with 
some  of  the  soil  adhering  to  it.  I 
grasped  it  with  greater  eagerness 
than  if  it  had  been  a  precious  pearl, 
and  regarded  it  with  an  interest  no 
words  can  conyey.  I  shall  not  sleep' 
to-night.  How  my  eyes  strain  and 
beam  for  a  sight  of  this  new  land  I 
Columbus,  I  aon*t  belieye,  was  half 
so  impatient. 


May  S,  Sunday. 

Look  there,  Mina,  behold  America ! 
Since  daylight  we  haye  seen  land, 
and  since  Uiat  how  I  haye  been 
staring  till  my  sight  has  grown  dim 
and  confused.  We  haye  passed  the 
Hook,  a  point  of  land  around  which 
we  turned  into  a  fine  stream  between 
two  islands,  looking  almost  like  a 
canal,  leading  strai^^ht  to  the  harbour 
of  New  York.  As  we  go  steaming 
rapidly  along  in  smooth  water,  I  am 
eyery  moment  enchanted  by  the 
liyely  landscapes  that  present  them- 
selyes,  so  entirely  unlike  any  thing 
I  eyer  saw  or  fancied.  Hill  and  dale 
decked  in  the  highest  yerdurc  and 
luxuriating  in  the  richest  foliage, 
succeed  in  the  most  pleasing  yariety. 
Numberless  villas  are  dotted  along 
the  sea-coast,  all  painted  in  dazzling 
white,  relieved  hy  green  Venetian 
blinds.  These  pretty  objects  are  to 
me  so  perfectly  novel,  that  I  am  ex- 
claiming with  delight  every  moment. 
The  harbour  of  New  York  opens 
upon  us.  Can  any  thing  in  nature 
be  more  magnificent  ?  Islands  of  the 
most  picturesque  beauty  are  scattered 
in  every  dire^ion  the  eye  wanders 
to.  The  city  itself  is  an  object  of 
wonderful  attraction.  A  lovely  pro- 
menade called  the  Battery,  adorned 
with  splendid  trees  and  pretty  walks, 
and  running  from  the  water's  ed^ 
may  be  considered  its  natural  frontis- 
piece, and  nothing  can  be  more 
strikingly  beautiful  to  the  eye  of 
a  stranger. 

I  have  scribbled  these  lines  with 
my  i>encil  as  we  steamed  along,  but 
my  impressions  are  so  rapid  and 
various,  that  I  must  give  myself  up 
to  them  entirely,  xou  shiUl  have 
them,  with  me,  at  another  time. 
Adieu. 

New  Yifrk,  May  8. 

My  dear  Madame  G ^  I  send 

you  the  welqome  intelligence,  as  you 
will  regard  it,  of  my  safe  arriyal  in 
the  western  world;  and  what  do  I 
thmk  of  it,  is  the  first  inquiry  you 
would  put  to  me  were  I  withm  the 
sound  of  your  agreeable  voice.  I 
hardly  know  what  reply  to  make  other 
than  that  I  have  been  to  this  moment 
astonished,  amused,  and  delighted  a 
hundred  times  with  the  strange,  odd, 
and  beautiful  sights  that  have  greeted 
me  at  eyery  turn.    I  itfrired  onSoa* 
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day  last,  and  was  greatly  struck  at 
fint  with  the  unexpected  size  and 
commercial  opulence  of  the  city. 
As  we  ascended  one  of  the  two  fine 
rlTers  tiiat  enclose  New  York,  I  oh- 
served  the  quays  lined  with  nohle 
warehouses  and  fleets  of  fine  vessels 
riding  at  anchor  in  front  of  them. 
On  we  steamer  reaching  the  wharf, 
I  was  greatly  diverted  at  the  crowd 
and  bustle,  and  very  much  flattered, 
you  may  he  sure,  to  find  that  my 
arrival  was  making  a  great  sensation, 
even  down  to  those  matter-of-fact 
creatures  the  customhouse  officers, 
who  treated  all  my  parcels  as  sacred 
property,  when  I  expected  just  the 
contrary  from  the  much -talked -of 
national  curiosity.  As  I  drove  along 
the  streets  to  my  hotel,  I  found  them 
singularly  quiet  and  deserted .  That  I 
attributed  to  the  character  of  the  day, 
which  is  observed  here  after  tne 
fiftdiion  of  London. 

The  houses  above  are  of  all  possible 
sizes  and  colours,  but  generally  well 
built  and  cheerful  in  aspect;  the 
paving  not  over  smooth,  as  I  felt  by 
the  jolting  of  the  carriajge,  but  very 
dean  and  nice.  On  readiing  the  lower 
part  of  the  town  my  attention  was 
directed  to  the  Park  Theatre,  where  I 
was  engaged.  I  began  to  express  my 
admiration  of  a  fine  building  in 
marble  and  of  great  size,  but  was' 
soon  cured  of  my  illusion  by  being 
told  that  it  was  the  City  Hall. 

"There  is  the  theatre!"  and  I 
looked  upon  a  building  as  utterly 
devoid  of  architectural  merits,  as  any 
public  edifice  I  ever  saw.  Nothing 
oould  be  meaner  or  more  uninviting 
than  its  exterior ;  but  I  was  told  not 
to  despair,  that  my  opinion  of  it 
would  rise  on  crossing  its  threshold, 
and  so  I  hold  myself  in  reserve.  I 
alighted  at  the  American  Hotel, 
wtoe  I  had  been  strongl^r  recom- 
mended, and  was  ushered,  with  great 
civility,  into  a  handsome  saloon,  but 
was  promised  even  a  better  one  on 
the  first  vacancy.  My  exertions  had 
made  me  quite  hungry,  so  I  ordered 
my  dinner,  not  a  litUe  curious  to  see 
something  of  the  m3nstery  of  an 
American  cuidne,  I  had  scarcely 
done  so  wh^i  the  card  of  my  manager, 

Mr.  S y  was  brought  in.     Well, 

this  is  prompt  and  gallant,  thought 
I,  and  he  was  shewn  in ;  but  what  a 
diffiexent  person  fitmi  the  class  I  have 
bwi&  McMomed  to  in  Europe,  who, 


dressed  in  high  fashion,  display  their 
wit  and  gallantry  in  the  gayest  com- 
pliments. Mr.  S.,  on  the  contrary, 
attired  in  plain  black,  and  with  a 
manner  most  staidly  seasoned,  had 
the  serious  aspect  of  a  man  of  business. 
He  sat  down,  looked  at  me,  said  the 
day  was  fine,  to  which  I  cheerfully 
assented,  asked  about  my  voyage, 
looked  again,  hemmed,  and  getting 
very  formally  up,  said  he  would  caU 
again;  and  so  b^an  and  ended,  in 
five  minutes,  my  first  interview  with 
an  American  director.  I  was  told 
he  was  rather  eccentric,  though  a 
very  honest,  upright  man ;  but  that 
loauacity  was  a  weakness  he  never 
indulged  in,  that  he  would  do  any 
thing  to  oblige  you  but  talk  to  you. 
Yet  1  am  sure  I  shall  like  Mr.  S. 

I  must  confess  my  first  dinner  asto- 
nished me  outright.  The  table  was 
most  el^antly  garnished  with  fine 
linen  and  b^utiful  glass;  and — 
would  you  believe  it  ? —  I  was  so  po- 
sitively assured  by  those  who  had 
been  here  that  a  napkin  was  not  to 
be  found  in  the  country,  that  I  had, 
consequently,  brought  some  dozen 
with  me.  I  found  them  useless.  Four 
or  five  courses  were  served,  and 
nothing  could  have  been  better 
cooked  or  of  better  quality.  There 
is  **  science'*  in  the  Kitchens  of  the 
hotels,  and  I  be^n  to  think  that 
America  is  not  qiute  so  barbarous  as 
fine  folks  have  assured  me:  how- 
ever, I  have  some  more  to  see.  As 
I  went  to  bed  I  put  my  head  out  of 
the  window  for  a  look  at  the  stars 
that  twinkled  with  a  brilliancy  un- 
known to  me  before,  but  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  novelties  below. 
The  Park  lay  before  me,  a  pretty 
promenade,  with  fine  tall  trees  and 
well  lighted.  The  City  Hall  reared 
its  white  marble  head  on  the  left, 
and  the  faqade  of  the  Park  Theatre 
stood  before  me  in  all  its  ugliness ; 
whilst  to  the  right  an  immense  pile 
of  grey  granite  called  the  Aston 
House,  frowned  upon  me  in  the  gloom 
of  night.  The  streets  were  deserted, 
though  not  very  late.  There  was 
something  in  the  strange  objects 
about  me  that  told  me  I  was  in  a 
foreijgn  land.  I  gave  myself  up  to 
meditation,  and  could  have  passed 
half  the  night  at  the  ^vindow;  but 
Katty,  ever  vigilant  of  my  health, 
enticed  me  away,  and  so  ended  my 
first  day  at  New  York.         -  _ 
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Eyer  tinee  I  have  been  lost  in  a 
turmoil  of  viaitfl  and  arrangements. 
I  shall  require  a  couple  of  we^  to 
«  put  myself  en  tram^  m^  an  interval 
of  rest  the  longest  I  have  ever  taken. 
The  exdtement  to  see  me  on  the 
stage  b^^  to  alarm  me.  The  box- 
dSice,  I  am  told,  is  besieged  from 
morning  to  night,  and  the  mad 
people  are  ready  to  pay  any  thimj^  to 
get  places;  perhaps  some  of  them 
may  repent  of  their  bargain.  Mana< 
gers  come  pouring  in  from  all  quar« 
ters,  and  offers  Vie  most  tempting 
are  urffed  upon  me:  it  would  be 
wiser  lor  them  to  wait  and  see  first 
I  have  been  persuaded,  almost  against 
my  judgment,  to  give  Uie  Craoovienne 
dance,  and  the  Tarantule  for  my 
dSbut^  and  the  dance  to  precede  the 
ballet.  The  reasons  advanced  for 
this  strange  overturn  of  things  are 
plausible  enough.  The  eiitravagant 
expectations  of  my  saltatory  powers 
nsuiff  so  high  here,  that  to  meet  it  is 
clearly  beyond  any  human  effort; 
so  it  is  thought  that  my  appearance 
in  this  popular  dance  where  the 
music,  dress,  and  movement,  are  so 
novel,  that  criticism  will  be  disarmed, 
and  that  the  probable  effect  will  be, 
if  not  to  please,  at  least  to  mystify 
them ;  so  that  whatever  disappoint* 
ment  may  ensue  it  will  not  be  fatal, 
nor  cut  me  off  from  a  chance  of 
recovering  all  in  the  ballet.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting 
together  a  corps  de  haUet^  not  for  want 
ofmaterial,  as  from  timidity  to  run 
the  risk  of  criticism.  Jt  required 
great  exertions  to  induce  the  actors 
to  take  part  in  the  ballot^as  all  shrunk 
from  the  really  important  and  arduous 
part  of  Omeopatico.  At  last  an  old 
&vpurite  of  the  establishment,  Mr, 
Fisher,  was  selected,  who  promised« 
from  his  ^reat  comic  talent,  to  aoqui| 
himself  tnumphantly. 

I  have  taken  several  drives  about 
the  city,  and  have  been  struck  with 
the  width  and  beauty  of  many  of  the 
streets  and  the  striking  elegance  of 
many  of  the  houses.  There  are 
several  tine  squares  after  the  style  of 
Xfondon,  ami  in  no  wise  infenor  in 
extent  or  effect.  The  great  artery  of 
New  York  is  their  favourite  "  Broad- 
wajr,**  of  which  they  are  justly  proud. 
It  IS  of  nearly  even  breadth,  and  runs 
a  distance  of  some  three  nules  sjnd 
upwuds;  the  lower  part  is  mostlY 
appropriated  to  sbops  tbat  ar^  wel| 


with  every  Tariety  of  fine 
,  and  tastefully  fitted  up.  The 
environs  of  New  York  abound  in  the 
loveliest  scenery,  which  is  veiy  ae- 
cessible  by  crossing  in  eommodiona 
ferry-boats  either  of  the  noble  rivera 
that  roU  their  protecting  watera 
around  the  dty.  Who  could  have 
imagined  Uiat  such  a  dty,  so  richly 
endowed  in  natural  beauty  and 
monumental  sploidoar,  conld  have 
existed  in  young  barbarous  Amm- 
ca !  We  are  too  much  disposed  in 
£urope  to  indulge  the  oomplaceni 
suppodtion  that  aU  that  is  wonderfVjil 
and  rare  in  nature  and  art  is  con- 
oentrated  within  our  borders;  but 
little  do  we  know  of  the  resonrees  of 
this  beautifVil  land  upon  which  Hea- 
y&CL  has  so  prodigally  lavished  her 
bounties,  ana  that  man  has  done  ao 
much  to  improve. 

I  went  last  night  to  the  Park  Thea- 
tre, and  was  agreeably  surprised  at 
the  neat  and  elegant  appearance  of 
the  interior,  so  strikingly  in  contrast 
with  its  truly  contemptible  aspect 
without.  It  has  four  tiers  <^  boxes, 
that  are  all  open  in  the  style  of  Eng- 
lish theatres,  with  the  exception  of 
three  private  boxes  on  either  side  of 
the  second  tier.  Its  proportions  are 
very  good,  and  the  ornaments  in  excel- 
lent taste — ^white  and  gold,  l^e  play 
was  Machetky  for  the  ben^t  of  a  cle- 
ver actress  and  great  favourite.  Miss 
Cushman,  Mr,  Charles  Kean  played 
the  hero  of  this  noble  tragedy,  and 
played  it  well.  It  is  an  arduous 
roky  and  demands  an  amount  of  phy- 
sical exertion  few  actors  are  adequate 
to;  but  Mr.  Charles  Kean  w^t 
through  it  with  great  ease  and  ad- 
mirable effect,  and  he  made  bis  final 
exit  amid  the  cordial  and  unanfanous 
applause  of  the  bouse. 

I  l»ve  shed  my  first  tears  in 
America,  and  upon  what  Qocarion, 
think  you  P  Shortly  after  my  am- 
val,  I  attended  a  performance  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  the  native  trsgedian,  who 
produced  so  strong  an  impression  in 
London  a  few  years  sgo  by  his  ad- 
mirable inipersonaticms  of  8hak- 
speare,  I  was  struck,  on  his  appear- 
ance in  a  j^oman  part,  by  the  noble* 
ness  of  his  mien  and  fine  command- 
ing perscMif  ^e  is  cast  in  a  ^pant's 
moutd.  and  is  a  fit  repree^^ative  of 
those  classic  heroes  pf  antiquitjF,  who^e 
^endid  pAytlqm  thrown  %k^  mora 
cSi^nunato  pgm?^  of  owr  dny  into  In- 
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dierons  eontrast.  His  yoke  is  a  most 
wonderfnl  organ,  of  the  greatest 
power  and  ruity  of  tone;  it  rises 
with  the  tide  of  passion,  till  its  loud 
reverberations  fill  the  veiy  dome 
with  echoes ;  and  it  sinks,  in  situations 
of  tenderness,  into  tones  of  such 
touching  sweetness  that  no  heart  can 
reast.  It  was  to  his  splendid  acting 
that  I  paid  tearfhl  homage,  and  never 
in  my  life  did  artist  inspire  me  with 
deeper  admiration.  Mr.  Forrest  has 
ardentlj  studied  and  pondered  over 
the  m jst^es  of  his  most  difficult  art. 
A  more  refined  and  accomplished  ar- 
tist I  have  never  seen,  and  ne  gives  a 
tint  so  nStnral  and  familiar  to  his 
fifelike  ereations,  that  you  are  se- 
duced into  utter  forgetfulness  of  the 
actor,  being  totally  absorbed  in  the 
late  of  the  hero  he  portrays.  This 
18  the  triumph  of  genius.  But  how 
useless  it  is  to  heap  barren  words  of 
eulogy  on  such  a  performer !  It  is 
idle  to  attempt  a  description  of  his 
classic  attitudes,  his  noble  gait,  his 
distinct  enunciation,  and,  above  all, 
of  the  fine  dramatic  expression  he 
gives  to  every  passion  of  tne  heart,  to 
everyworkii^^of  themind.  America 
may  justly  point  to  her  Talma,  and 
ask,  with  honest  pride,  if  he  be  not 
worthy  the  pedestal  fiune  has  raised 
him  to,  and  tne  laurel-lei^that  encir- 
des  his  brow. 

The  evaitftil  day  of  my  d&mt  is 
upon  me,  to-morrow  will  be  a  sou" 
venir  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  can- 
not dimiise  fVom  myself  the  import- 
ance of  the  result.  If  I  fail  to  gratify 
the  unreasonable  ideas  of  my  poor 
skfll  prevailing  here — ^and  how  can  I 
hope  to  do  so  ? — the  consequences  will 
be  to  me  most  fiital.  My  career  in 
this  country  will  end  ere  it  has  be- 
gun, and  my  return  to  Europe  will 
be  ignominious.  DivisioQ  and  malice 
will  meet  and  mock  me,  and  the 
brilliant  portion  I  left  so  thought- 
lessly, wul  be  fi)r  ever  beyond  my 
reach.  These  reflections  quite  un- 
nerve me,  and  I  am  fVirther  alarmed 
at  the  extraordinaiy  excitement  in 
the  theatrical  world.  The  papers  are 
every  day  foil  of  details,  personal 
and  otherwise,  concerning  me,  and  if 
I  was  not  so  agitated,  I  should  be 
flattered.  I  will  write  you  immedi- 
ately after  the  decision  of  the  public 
voiiWf  and  I  pny  that  it  may  not  be 
rpfaiOBi  ^  iBj  liopes. 


May  teth. 
I  am  satisfied,  nay,  fkr  more,  re- 
joiced to  my  inmost  heart,  by  the 
most  uneiroected  manifestation  of 
popular  feeAng  in  my  favour ;  but  I 
will  relate  to  you  the  history  of  the 
ni^ht.  I  was  nervous  beycmd  any 
thmg  I  ever  experienced  before ;  this 
was  natural,  and  I  have  partly  ex- 
plained it  already.  I  did  my  best  to 
suppress  my  emotions,  for  I  fblt  the 
necessity  of  calm  but  earnest  eflbrt. 
My  hotel  faces  the  theatre,  and  be- 
fore I  went  to  repose,  as  is  my  con- 
stant habit  on  a  dandng  night,  I 
caught,  unhappily,  a  glimpse  of  the 
immense  concourse  that  had  al- 
ready assembled  in  the  street  some 
hours  before  the  doors  were  to  open. 
There  was  much  excitement  among 
them,  and  I  understood  the  manager 
was  very  apprehensive  that  some  Ss- 
order  would  ensue.  He  was  hardly 
less  alarmed  than  I  was,  and  heartily 
wished  it  was  *^all  over,**  and  so  did 
I  too.  On  ffoing  to  the  theatre  I  had 
urgent  need  of  the  good-natured  en- 
couragement given  me,  for  I  had  well- 
nigh  lost  command  of  myself.  I 
diessed  for  the  Cracovienne,  and  lis- 
tened in  the  silence  of  my  room  to 
the  confused  sound  of  murmurs  that 
reached  my  ear,  and  indicated  the 
presence  of  that  excited  throng, 
crowded,  as  I  was  told,  to  the  very 
roof,  whose  judgments  I  was  about 
to  challenge.  I  trembled  in  every 
limb  witii  apprehensions  I  could  not 
control;  I  had  hardly  strength  to 
walk  unon  the  stage.  The  curtain 
rose,  ana  breathless  silence  prevailed ; 
the  music  struck  up,  and  the  moment 
came,  and  I  appeared.  The  scene 
that  ensued  beggars  description.  The 
whole  houM  rose,  and  such  a  shout 
ascended,  as  stunned  my  senses,  and 
made  me  involuntarily  recoil.  Men 
waved  their  hats,  and  woman  their 
handkerchief^,  and  all  was  inexpli- 
cable dumb  show  for  several  mortal 
moments.  I  stood  confounded,  and 
tears  streaming  down  my  faee.  Or- 
der at  length  restored^  the  dance 
began.  How  I  went  through  it  I 
know  not ;  I  was  soaroely  conscious  of 
what  I  was  doing.  I  fblt  only  one 
dreadful  sensation  of  a  great  weight 
being  attached  to  my  limbs ;  or  as  if 
palsy  had  stricken  them.  But  I  must 
have  danced  as  I  hope  never  to  dance 
again.  I  was  mutared  to  the  echo, 
and  in  a  few  moments  recommenced 
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amid  the  most  cheering  applaiue.  A 
vaudeville  sooceeded,  and  I  retired  to 
get  ready  for  the  hallet.  I  was  not 
curious  to  know  the  feeling  of  the 
house,  for  I  feared  it  must  be  unfa- 
vourable. I  began  to  warm  to  my 
work,  and  my  ambition  awoke.  I 
resolved  to  make  some  desperate 
efforts  before  I  yielded  the  struggle. 
I  soon  learned  that  such  a  state  of 
feeding  prevailed  as  had  been  calcu- 
lated on.  Great  confusion  of  opinion 
and  impression,  perhaps  some  disap- 
pointment, but  just  that  blank  state 
of  mind  that  I  might  hope  the  most 
from.  This  roused  my  soul  to  ac- 
tion, and  I  longed  to  be  at  them.  As 
I  dashed  in  for  the  ballet,  the  sensa- 
tion was  hardly  less  strong  than  at 
the  first  My  appearance  in  feminine 
and  coquettish  attire  seemed  more  in 
hannony  with  their  expectations,  and 
they  evidently  liked  my  looks.  A 
loud  murmur  of  surprise  and  intense 
satisfaction  rose  on  every  side,  and 
save  me  a  stirring  impetus.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  what  I  did,  or  how  I 
did  it,  but  never  was  I  carried  so 
resistlessly  alonff  on  a  buoyant  tide 
of  feelinff  that  bore  me  quite  away. 
I  danced  without  effort,  and  even 
Katty  applauded  some  of  my  feats. 
The  most  deafening  exclamations  of 
delight  broke  at  rapid  intervals  from 
all  parts  of  the  house,  till  they  lashed 
themselves  into  a  perfect  tempest  of 
admiration.  Never  before  did  I  be- 
hold so  vast  an  assemblv  so  com- 
pletely under  the  sway  of  one  domi- 
nant feeling  and  so  entirdv  aban- 
doned to  its  inspiration.  The  cur- 
tain fell  amid  a  roar  that  sounded 
like  the  fall  of  mighty  waters,  and 
that  quickly  brought  me  before  tiiem. 
Their  applause  was  perfectly  frantic, 
cheers  and  bravoes  saluted  me,  and 
flowers  and  wreaths  fell  like  rain 
upon  me.  You  cannot  suppose  that 
I  stood  unmoved  amid  such  sights 
and  scenes.  My  heart  beat  tm  I 
thought  it  would  leap  from  its  socket, 
and  my  eyes  overrun  in  grateful 
testimony  of  their  fervent  goodness. 
I  essayed  to  speak,  and  stammered 
forth  a  few  simple  words  of  thanks 
and  withdrew.  The  ordeal  is  past, 
doubt  no  more  affrights  me,  and 
what  a  prospect  dawns  upon  me! 
Heaven  grant  that  the  end  may  prove 
worthy  the  auspicious  beginning  I 
have  just  so  feebly  recorded.    Ad^u. 


Havanah,  February  1841. 
Dear  Sis, — An  opportunity  pre- 
senting by  Don ^*8  going  to  Paris, 

I  write  to  you  what  you  never  have 
learned  through  other  channels,  of 
my  complete  success  here,  that  goes 
on  still  increasing.    The  people  seem 
jealous  of  the  mat  I  acquired  in  the 
United  States,  and  are  anxious  that 
good  report  should  be  made  at  Paris 
of  the  cordial  reception  they  have 
given  to  a  truant  aanseuse.     I  have 
fearful  misgivings,  at  times,  that  I 
have  lastingly  forfeited  Parisian  fa- 
vour.   I  stand  in  greater  need,  then, 
of  all  the  consolation  my  wonderful 
career  ought  to  afford  me.    Not- 
withstanding your  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  my  non-return  to  Europe, 
yet  I  am  persuaded  you  are  grati&d 
at  the  continued  good  fortune  that 
follows   me,    emptying    its    veriest 
treasures  in  my  lap  with  prodigal 
hands.    I  am  delighted  that  I  have 
come  hither,  not  for  the  extension  of 
my  renommee  merely,  but  rather  for 
the  charm  I  find  in  every  Uiing  ^at 
surrounds  me.    The  sky,  the  clime, 
its  luscious  plants, — ^the  people,  their 
generosity,  their  hospitality,  —  and 
scenes  and  sights  that  are  so  novel 
and  pleasing, — all  combine  to  make 
my  residence  here  indescribably  plea- 
sant, and  will  furnish  my  memory 
with  some  of  its  most  brilliant  re- 
trospections.   You  would  have  been 
greatly  amused  last  night  had  you 
accompanied  me  to  the  opera.    It 
was  for  the  benefit  of  Mdlle.  Obee,  a 
very  charming  person,  greatly  es- 
teemed here ;  and  populi^ty  is  here, 
above  aU  other  places,  profitable  to 
an  artiste.    It  is  the  singular  custom 
for  the  beneficiare  to  sit  at  the  public 
door  of  entrance  behind  a  table,  sup- 
porting some  silver  dishes,  into  which 
are  thrown  by  the  comers -in  such 
sums   as  their   eenerosit^  prompts 
them  to  give.    The  sound  of  this  is 
very  offensive  to  us,  totally  habituated 
to  another  method ;  and  this  public 
display  of  one's  self  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  for  such  a  purpose,  seems 
quite  intolerable.    I  tfaij^  I  could 
never  support  the  rude  gaze  of  the 
crowd,  and  would  shrink  from  such 
an  ordeal,  but  how  the  sight  of  a 
thing  alters  preconceived  opinbns! 
Mdlle.  Obee  sat  there,  smiung  acd 
bowing  to  her  friends  as  they  en- 
tered, without  r^arding  the  gold 
they  deposited,  and  chatting  eu^y 
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with  others,  apparently  nncoiiBdout 
of  any  awkwaraness  or  oddity  in 
her  position,  and  it  appears  far  less 
so  to  me  now.  The  truth  is,  public 
attention  is  more  pointedly  directed 
towards  those  who  are  expected  to 
display  their  generosity;  to  these  I 
am  sure  the  exposi  must  be  the  most 
trying,  for  a  hum  or  murmur  of 
appnXation  or  disappointment  usual- 
ly follows  any  mark  of  liberality  or 
nig^rdliness.  I  believe  this  usage  is 
fiuniliar  to  Havanah,  I  never  heard 
of  it  elsewhere.  There  are  other 
features  that  are  equally  distinctive. 
Yiaits  are  paid  to  all  your  distin- 
guished acquaintances,  who  are  es- 
pecially invited  to  the  festival;  boxes 
are  retained  for  them,  unless  they 
signify  their  inability  to  come ;  tickets 
are  sent,  also,  to  all  the  influential 
persona,  who  retain  or  return  them 
with  excuses;  but  no  chaige  what- 
ever is  made  on  these  occasions. 
There  is  a  suspension  of  prices, 
and  idl  is  left  to  tne  discretion  of  the 
comer;  tickets,  at  the  usual  prices, 
are  sold  for  those  parts  of  the  theatre 
where  the  promiscuous  part  of  the 
audienoe  go,  the  upper  g^eries,  but 
for  neither  the  Itmettar^  or  boxes; 
and  the  eye  is,  therefore,  rarely  of- 
fended by  the  sight  of  vulgar  sUice. 
Pieces  of  gold  of  various  amounts 
display  the  quality  and  munificence 
of  the  artute's  aristocratic  patrons. 
The  currency  is  quite  a  treat  here, 
aft^  the  dirty  and  doubtful  paper 
money  of  the  '*  States."  It  is  all  in 
solid  coin  of  gold  and  silver,  of  va- 
lioos  sizes  and  values,  fractionizing 
from  the  ^onsa,**  or  doubloon,  (a 
bearitiful  coin  of  veiy  pure  gold) ; 
into  halves,  quarters,  and  eighths, 
also  in  gold,  and  easily  distin- 
guished. The  coin  of  silver  most 
m  use  is  called  ^^paseta,**  and  is 
about  the  value  of  a  franc.  I  am 
ghd  to  say  I  have  had  opportunities 
of  becoming  ^uite  familiar  with  this 
nsefhl  material,  as  Don  Marte  pre- 
sents himself  per  agreement,  every 
morning  succeeding  the  performance, 
with  the  said  1000  dollars,  that  were 
sffreed  on.  The  benefits  in  Havanah 
of  the  more  distinguished  artutes  are 
profitable,  yielding  an  average  of 
2500  to  3000  dollars,  with  venr  small 
deduction  for  expenses.  There  is 
another  source  that  enhances  the 
ameonty  and  more  agreeable  to  a  fine 
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artiste  than  the  pecuniary  demon- 
strations,— the  ** presents"  that  it  is 
usual  to  make  in  private  as  tokens  of 
friendly  esteem.  These  depend,  for 
their  value  and  number,  altogether 
on  the  popularity  of  the  artiste ;  so 
there  is  a  constant  stimulus  to  good 
behaviour  and  amiable  deportment, 
that  exercises  a  &vourable  influence 
on  the  conduct  and  manners  of  the 
artistes  at  the  Havanah.  Mdlle.  Obee 
was  very  well  sustained  by  her  nu- 
merous friends ;  and,  besides  a  golden 
harvest  at  the  door,  she  reaped 
whole  fields  of  flowers  and  com- 
plimentary verses  on  the  stage.  It 
appears  there  is  a  deal  of  poetic  fire 
amon^  these  glowing  sons  of  the  tro- 
pics ;  if  such  heat  did  not  hatch  poets, 
one  might  despair  of  the  brood  in 
more  ungenial  climes. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  flattered 
at  the  high-flown  efi'usions  of  torrid 
poesy,  of  which  I  am  the  favoured 
subiect,  in  the  papers  here;  poetic 
garlands,  of  bright  and  varied  hue, 
are  daily  woven  for  me.  They  wreathe 
my  heart  from  the  graceful  gardens 
of  their  fimcy,  while  they  heap  on 
my  head  the  choicest  ffatherings  of 
their  rich  and  variegated  soil.  I  am 
hardly  well  enough  acquainted  with 
their  pompous,  but  ardent  language, 
to  judge  of  the  merit  of  the  former ; 
but  my  deep  and  loi^  love  of  the 
latter  fills  me  with  delight  as  I  con- 
template their  endless  varieties  and 
their  exquisite  beauty.  Oh  I  how  I 
adore  flowers!  My  eyes  surfeit  on 
them,  and  their  delicious  odours  in- 
toxicate my  other  senses.  My  fancy 
is  enslaved  by  their  very  punty,  and 
musings  the  most  agreeable,  reveries 
the  most  exhilarating,  take  possession 
of  me  in  refl;arding  these  emblems  of 
innocence,  wese  emanations  of  earth's 
poetry.  I  like  to  see  a  woman  fond 
of  flowers,  she  must  have  redeemmg 
qualities  about  her  while  she  can  tend 
and  foster  them, — at  least,  I  must 
have  some  theory  to  defend  my 
avowed  love  of  them,  and,  certes,  I 
have  had  a  lavish  share  of  them. 
Would  that  I  had  numbered  the 
splendid  wreaths  alone  that  have 
been  showered  upon  me  so  profusely, 
the  figures  would  surprise.  I  have 
cautiously  put  aside  such  of  them  as 
are  associated  with  particular  occa- 
sions, or  affecting  events,  and  I  guard 
them  with  jealous  care.    Now  and 
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then  I  take  than  out,  and  gaie  on 
their  withered  leayes  and  med  ri^ 
hands,  till  my  eyes  fill  at  the  reool* 
lection  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
prompted  these  gentle  gifts.  How 
much  I  Talue  tnon,  how  kindly 
I  shall  eyer  treasure  them  I  I  wish, 
my  dear  Th^rdse,  that  you  were  here 
to  get  with  me  into  one  of  these 
grotesque,  yet  comfortable  swing- 
ing voianUty  and  to  take  a  drive 
on  one  of  the  most  charming 
promenades  I  have  any  where  seen, 
hardly  excepting  the  magnificent 
ramparts  of  Vienna.  But  this  is 
totally  a  different  thing.  Imagine 
yourself  just  without  the  city  walls, 
moving  gently  along  on  the  aforesaid 
vokmte  over  a  smooth  road  of  up- 
wards of  a  mile  in  length,  planted  on 
either  side  with  double  rows  of  younff 
but  thriving  trees,  adorned  with 
£p*aceftil  fountains  in  marble,  whose 
trickling  waters  fkll  ffratetUllv  on  the 
ears.  At  one  end  of  the  road  we  are 
just  turning,  you  see  a  veiy  noble 
edifice ;  you  mistake  it  for  a  nobler 
man*8~palaoe.  Imposing  as  b  its  ex- 
terior, It  is  devoted  to  darkness  and 
crime  within :  it  is  the  Ta^on  Prison. 
In  ascending  you  observe  that  this 
part  of  the  road  is  but  newly  opened, 
and  as  yet  ine(nnplete.  A  foimtain 
is  erecting  here,  the  grounds  adjoin- 
ing are  beine  laid  out  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  there  some  pretty  houses 
are  m  process  of  erection.  On  reach- 
ing the  middle  part  of  the  promenade 
we  find  ourselves  (^posite  the  main 
entrance  to  the  town,  with  a  very 
striking  building  of  great  dimensions 
rearing  its  colonna^s  on  the  right. 
I  look  upon  that,  you  see,  with  a 
fiuniliar  glance  of  recognition — that 
is  the  Ta9on  Theatre.  We  pass  on 
and  find  ourselves  in  the  most  beau- 
tiM  portion  of  the  Paseo.  It  is  the 
fkvourite  resort,  evidently,  of  the 
crowd.  It  is  six  o'doek,  the  witching 
hour;  and  now  that  the  soorehinja^ 
sun  of  noonday  has  passed  on  his 
fiery  course,  casting  back  the  mild 
radiance  of  his  declining  rays,  soften- 
ing the  beauty  of  earth,  and  shedding 
a  ^lory  upon  the  southern  skies  that 
it  is  delight  to  look  upon.  At  this 
lovely  hour  behold  every  city-gate 
pounng  forth  its  daily  frequenters 
of  the  Paseo ;  the  walks  are  crowded 
by  gay  pedestrians  in  sociable  eenr* 
verse;    while    the  stone    benehes, 


Itberall J  provided  fbr  the  Imnfltesy 
are  occupied  by  othen  who  eabnly 
saae  on  the  panoFama  before  them, 
luxuriating  in  the  passionate  enjoy- 
mmit  of  tl^  dgarUoi. 

On  either  side  of  the  eairiage-road 
is  a  string  of  twfaiites  mo  ving  in  oppo- 
site dire^ns,  of  all  shapes,  eolouis» 
and  pretensions,  -^  the  elegantly 
adorned  and  silver-embossed  harness 
of  the  rich  noble*s  ^'  turn-out,**  to  Uie 
more  unpretending  one  of  the  hcmiely 
dt.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  passion  a 
Havaneco  has  for  a  vokmte ;  it  seems 
with  him  the  first  necessary  of  life, — 
his  vademeewn^  his  food  and  drink, 
making  his  lifo  luxurious,  and  his 
ambition  contented.  There  is  more 
in  this  than  the  mere  usage,  or  as 
determining  his  claim  to  respectable 
competence;  in  truth,  the  dimate 
requires  this  indispensable  agr^men, 

xon  smile  incredulously  at  my 
complaint  of  heat,  when  one  should 
be  shivering  by  rights  with  cold. 
Here  am  I^-yes,  it  is  February  -.- 
languishing  ujider  the  subduinff 
warmth  of  a  temperature  at  8^ 
Fahrenheit ;  summer  insects  bunang 
in  my  ears,  and  choicest  froits  slaking 
my  parched  mouth.  This  is  oertainhr 
a  droll  revolutkm  of  seasons  that  filto 
me  with  daily  wonder ;  I  thought  all 
such  magic  was  confined  to  the  opera 
house.  I  Jiied  to  be  puxalea  in 
Paris  when  told  (hat  the  Americans 
ware  five  hours  behind  us  in  time, 
and  that  we  were  snuglv  in  bed 
whilst  they  had  the  evenmg  before 
them.  I  wicied  then  these  Americans 
were  a  clever  people,  and  that  they 
even  got  more  out  of  Time  than  the 
old  ones  of  Europe  could  oontrive. 
I  have  never  doubted  that  this  was 
so,  having  had  it  on  good  authority, 
but  I  shidl  never  quite  believe  it  till 
I  can  prove  it  for  myseli^  and  there 
is  little  chance  of  that  b^ore  some- 
body-^it  will  be,  I  am  sore,  a  YanJ^ee 
-^  invents  a  plan  of  being  in  two 
plaees  at  one  moment.  But  there  ia 
no  deception  in  this  charming  im» 
provement  of  getting  up  a  magnsfieent 
summer  in  mid^wmter.  Just  look 
at  those  ladies  in  their  open  wlatUe 
m  ftaXl  dress,  as  is  the  custom  of  an 
afternoon  on  the  Paseo.  Low  dresses, 
short  sleeves,  no  bonnets,  a  graoeftil 
mantilla  supplies  its  place,  fBoa  in- 
thdr  hands,  roses  in  their  hair,  fire 
in  their  eyes,  misdiief  in  their  glances. 
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amiliog  soft  reeogoitioiif  to  tnm5$ 
mud  acQuw'ntmcw*  How  ooold  fu^ 
thing!  be  if  their  toe^  w^re  coldi  and 
a  tharp  wind  w«i  making  havoc  with 
their  notes?  I  tell  yon  the  air  if 
balmy,  the  tky  serene  as  a  good 
woinan*8  consoienooi  and  the  warmth 
languidly  oppressive,  and  it  is  the 
10th  day  of  Februarv,  1841.  Now 
pot  away  your  incredulity,  Th^ress, 
and  believe  that  all  i«  not  pro^t  in 
Havanah,  and  that  one  must  travel 
not  merely  to  danee  and  set  glory, 
but  to  see  and  feel  that  which  can't 
be  seen  or  felt  elsewhere. 

On  the  mid-way  between  the  vehi- 
eks  are  groups  of  norsemen,  who  ride 
badly  enough,  enlivened  by  officers 
in  military  attire,  givingrelief  and 
animation  to  the  r^.  The  horses, 
for  the  most  part,  are  sotry  jades. 
Mules  are  in  ffreat  requisition  for 
the  vokmUs^  and  are  little  adapted  for 
the  work.  The  native  horse  is  small, 
but  strmig  and  flat,  with  enormous 
chests  andflowing  tsols.  Such  is  the 
'^  full  dress**  of  a  fiishionable  horse 
ux  these  parts.  They  are  pretty* 
beaded  and  bris[ht*eyed.  and  would 
look  well  in  uthograpn.  If  you 
have  grown  tired  of  the  up  and  dovm 
driving  of  the  Paseo,  we'll  follow  the 
O^wd  to  the  Ta(ou  Garden,  some 
very  prettily  laid-out  grounds  en* 
posing  the  summer  residence  of  the 
captain  governor,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  town.  My  first  visit  was  rather 
amusing.  We  had  descended  from 
the  w&Ue  for  a  walk;  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  we  sauntered  down 
an  ama^  thai  looked  too  inviting 
to  resist  j  we  pursued  it  till  we  found 
cHirselves  in  a  sweet  garden,  where 
we  wandered  wonderingand  delighted. 
At  every  turn  a  new  aud  agreeable 
•urpnse;  a  ?W  dCeau;  a  gurgling 
waterfall,  with  its  moss  and  srottoes  { 
we  ascended  terraces,  sat  down  in 
arbours,  wound  through  thicks-leaved 
groves,  and  whilst  asti^ished  at  our 
preBumptuous  intrusion,  we  wondered 
if  it  had  an  owner,  as  we  saw  no 
house,  heard  no  keepers  or  servants, 
nor  the  barking  of  some  vigilant  dog  i 
all  was  silent  and  enchantingly  lovely 
on  the  bright  moonlight.  After 
wandermg  around  and  about  till  we 
were  tired,  I  sat  down  h^f  awed  by 
'the  mysterious  quiet  that  pervaded 
every  thinff.  I  nad  no  idea  where 
we  were,  whether  on  public  or  pri- 


vate i^perty,  at  what  distance  from 
the  oity,  and  now  we  had  even  lost 
the  wav  out  to  our  voUmte^,  Per« 
baps,  thmks  I,  we  have  been  decoyed 
into  fairy  dcnnaini  and  when  the 
leaves  fluttered  in  the  evening  breese 
I  looked  round  for  some  Bttle  elf 
to  summon  me  be&re  her  queen.  I 
thought  of  the  magical  ffardens  in 
the  Ardbkm  Nig\t$,  and  all  the  droll 
things  and  queer  tricks  practised  on 
the  fiury  adventurers  into  tiiose 
unknown  precincts,  and  \  really  be- 
gan to  feel  q^uite  une«sy  ;  such  is 
the  efect  of  nnagination.  I  started 
to  find  my  way  out,  and  had  not 
gone  twenty  paces  before  a  sudden 
turn  brought  us  upon  a  gay  group 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  starea 
at  us  quite  strangely,  I  passed 
on  as  they  bowed,  and  got  out  at 
length,  to  find  I  had  been  making  so 
free  with  the  captain-general's  ffar** 
dens.  The  road  that  connects  tnese 
grounds  with  the  Paseo  is  laid  out 
with  great  pretension — fine  trees, 
stone  benches ;  but  is  lUlen  into  sao 
condition,  and  for  an  odd  reason ;  it 
was  constructed  by  George  Ta^on, 
who  seems  to  have  taken  Savanab 
UD  by  the  arm  and  jumped  into  an- 
other century.  He  has  conferred 
inestimable  benefits  on  the  place, 
adorned  it  with  noble  edifices ;  em* 
bellished  it  with  gardens,  squares, 
and  fountains;  gave  security  to  it« 
streets  by  clearing  them  of  robbers 
and  assassins;  and  promoted  its 
health,  comfort,  and  convenience  in 
a  thousand  ways;  and,  sad  to  say, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  with  benefac* 
tors,  public  and  private,  hated  for  his 
pains.  I  mean  not  to  reflect  on  the 
want  of  generosity  of  native  charac- 
ter that  prevents  them  acknowledge 
ing  these  great  benefits ;  but  it  seen^ 
Ta^on  was  disliked  fbr  his  highr 
handed  energy  that  impelled  him  sp 
far  as  to  mske  him  lindertake  and 
pccomplidi  whatever  seemed  useful 


or  good  unto  him.  Query,  would  be 
We  done  any  good  hsd  he  acted 
diiferently  ?  How  often  a  true  friend 


is  forced  to  oblige  mi  against  our  will  ^ 
but  noble  natures  aclcnowledge  the 
service  gratefully,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded the  Havanecos  will  yet  erect 
a  marble  monument  to  Tayou,  who 
has  laid  them  under  such  deep  obli- 
gation. 
But  here  we  are  back  on  the  Paseo 
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again,  and  though  nme  at  night,  we 
find  the  scene  still  gay ;  the  walks 
animate!  by  groups  in  merry  chat, 
the  cigars  of  the  men  outshining  the 
sparkfing  eyes  of  the  fiur  dames,  the 
incessant  rattle  of  whose  coquettish 
fitns  gives  notice,  like  the  generous 
rattle-snake  of  the  .States,  of  the 
danger  of  approaching  within  the 
pale  of  their  fascination.  Really  it  is 
pleasant  thus  on  a  soft,  bright  night 
m  June — ^no,  February — ^to  loll  in  a 
volante  and  he  slowly  entrainie  up 
and  down  this  delightful  promenade 
amidst  liffhts,  and  music,  and  water- 
falls, and  liyely  throngs;  but  the 
drive  home  again  is  a  Rreat  treat. 
The  houses  here  are  droll,  fantastic 
thin^  certainly;  of  all  colours, 
^hions,  and  sues;  hut  most  of 
them  seem  constructed  to  gratify  the 
curiosity  of  strangers,  for  what  with 
immense  windows  vdtheut  sashes  or 
^lass,  and  wider  doors,  it  must  be  an 
immense  effort  of  good  breeding?  that 
prevents  you  seemg  what  the  umily 
are  about  within.  It  is  the  fiishion, 
I  observe,  to  arrange  six  or  eight 
chairs  in  the  middle  of  the  room  near 
the  window,  facing  each  other,  when 
all  the  company  sit  vnth  great  gravity 
talking  with  and  gazing  at  each  other. 
Innumerable  groups  of  this  kind  one 
observes  on  passing.  In  other  houses 
the  fiunily  will  be  grouped  round  a 
table ;  elsewhere  dancing ;  often  dis- 
coursing through  iron-bars,  that  pro- 
tect the  windows  fh)m  I  don*t  know 
what,  with  acquaintances  standing  in 
the  street.  This  is  the  case  usually 
between  the  young  unmarried,  who 
are  kept  apart  in  this  bar-bar-ous 
way  as  under  better  moral  restraint. 
Another  oddity  is  the  doorway, 
or  porte^  between  which  is  almost 
invariably  the  coach-house,  for 
here  stands  the  treasure,  the  idol  of 
the  house,  the  volante.  And  when 
these  great  doors  open  into  the  prin- 
cipal room  of  the  house  the  volanU 
has  the  best  comer  in  it.  There  it  is, 
with  its  head  up  and  shafts  down, 
with  a  quiet,  complacent  look,  as 
though  conscious  of  its  value,  with 
the  family  group  around,  under 
levee,  and  lawfully  protected  from 
soil  or  touch.  The  stable  usually  is 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  one 
side  of  which  is  fUmished  with  a 
man^r  and  sometimes  a  covering,  for 
in  this  delightful  dime  the  latter  is 


not  indispensable.  This  is  thus  a 
very  dose  neighbourhood,  and  a  dis- 
agreeable one  on  many  accounts,  be- 
tween the  inmates  of  the  house  and 
the  stable.  But  the  natives  care 
nothing  for  this ;  the  horse,  or  mule, 
is  as  necessary  as  the  roZem^^  and 
both  are  equally  fiivoured.  I  am 
speaking  now  only  of  the  smaUer 
domiciles  of  homely  cots.  There  are 
in  Havanah  many  mansions  of  an 
extent  and  splendour  that  would  ar- 
rest your  notice  in  the  first  capitals 
of  Europe ;  the  house  of  the  Marquis 
d*Alcos,  of  Don  Montalos,  Counts 
de  Penalvec  and  de  la  Becencon,  &c. 
are  as  striking  for  their  gardens  as 
admirable  for  thdr  style.  But  of 
this  another  time.  Xou  must  be 
tired;  Th6rese,  after  your  "drive  on 
the  Paaeo,**  that  you  must  fancy  you 
have  taken  with  me,  and  I  will  spare 
you  my  chatter  till  another  day. 

I  went  on  Tuesday  to  see  the 
Spanish  company  perform,  as  they  do 
three  times  a- week,  at  the  Salon 
Theatre.  There  are  some  Rood  or* 
Uttes  among  them,  imported  by  the 
inde&tigable  Don  Marte  fjxxn  the 
mother  country.  In  his  managerial 
lists  ^ou  find  artiHes  of  as  different 
qualities  and  varieties  as  you  do  ac- 

Suaintanoes  in  his  real  ones.  Which 
e  makes  most  of,  the  object  of  all 
his  enterprises,  I  don*t  know;  but 
which  he  is  most  in  harmony  with, 
I  do  know.  The  play  was  inter- 
esting, and  warmer  in  its  action 
than  I  expected  a  Spanish  drama  to 
be ;  they  are  mostly  cold  and  stiff 
and  too  Castihan  in  their  gravity; 
but  this  called  forth  the  passions  of 
the  artistes,  save  scope  to  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  and  was  effective, 
dramatic,  and  exciting.  One  real  in- 
cident of  a  distressing  kind  called 
forth  the  painful  sympathies  of  the 
audience.  An  actress  of  superior 
merit,  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  whose 
acting  had  greatly  engaged,  had  the 
misfortune,  in  the  energy  of  her 
movements,  to  overbalance,  and  she 
fell  with  great  violence  on  the  stage. 
She  was  instantly  picked  up,  and  re- 
moved. It  was  soon  announced  that 
she  had  broken  her  arm  in  two 
places,  and  was  unable,  of  course,  to 
appear  again.  This  damped  the  au- 
dience for  awhile ;  there  was  a  lonc^ 
interval.  I  was  much  shocked,  and 
disposed  to  go  away.     The  farce, 
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bowerer,  followed,  and  I  saw  evident 
snnptoms  that  it  was  greatly  relished, 
^e  Ilavanecos  seem  to  enjoy  a 
farce  with  hearty  eood-humoUrv  a 
Teal  joyous  sympathy  with  its  fun 
that  sustains  my  notions  of  their 
deep  good  nature ;  eyery  droll  inci- 
dent and  diverting  turn  brought  out 
shouts  of  merriment;  whilst  con- 
stant laughter  recompensed  every 
witty  expression  and  playful  mistake. 
There  was  one  very  old  man,  who 
was  the  marked  favourite  of  the  au- 
dience. He  is  said  to  have  lost 
much  of  that  elastic  humour  and 
buoyant  ^cetiousness  that  made  him 
in  years  gone  by  so  irresistible;  he 
still  preserved  his  mastery,  however, 
— for  a  single  look  convulsed  the 
house.  I  divined  at  once  his  charm, 
or,  rather,  felt  the  spell,  and  saw 
from  whence  it  emanated ;  it  was  in 
his  face, — its  laughter-moving  jjower, 
whilst  every  muscle  stood  rigid,  its 
penetrating  humour,  that  sought 
mirth  in  its  innermost  recesses,  were, 
indeed,  quite  vanquishing ;  and  often, 
without  knowing  a  word  he  said,  I 
laughed  as  heartily  as  the  rest.  How 
mysterious  is  this  gift  of  true  comic 
humour ;  how  few  actors  I  have 
ever  seen  possess  it  in  all  its  genuine 
breadth  and  richness ! 

I  cannot  close  my  letter  without 
giving  you  what  may  interest  you 
most,  some  account  of  my  theatrical 

Erogress  here,  that  vou  have  doubt- 
*88  heard  much  of  already.  I  am 
making  great  and  rapid  advances  in 
popular  estimation  here;  and,  ac- 
customed as  I  have  been  lately  to 
the  most  boisterous  tokens  of  admi- 
ration, there  is  stUl  something  pleas- 
ing and  exciting  in  the  frantic  ap- 
plause that  haSs  me  nightly  from 
this  new  people.  Their  compli- 
mentary hoina^  has  taken  a  very 
&nciful  flight  indeed,  but  to  me  a 
TeaHj  charming  one.  As  I  finished 
a  pirouette  last  night  with  singular 
febdty,  imagine  my  surprise  to  see 
lighting  at  my  very  feet  two  beauti- 
fill  doves,  bearing  a  snowy  wreath, 
outvying  even  their  lustrous  white- 
ness. I  accepted  the  offering  from  my 
winged  messengers,  but  was  so  bar- 
barous as  to  detain  them  as  a  lawful 
prize.  I  took  them  up,  and  carried 
them  away  to  my  dressing-room : 
the  house  cared  nothing  for  the  in- 
terruption ;  au  contraire,  I  found  my 
acknowledgment  of  the  compliment 


five  them  infinite  satisfaction.  Had 
neglected  it,  they  would  have  been 
gpreatly  mortified.  They  like  coquet* 
ting  with  an  artiste^  and  it  is  agreeable 
enough  to  me  to  humour  them  in 
such  a  way.  It  is  amusing  the  inter- 
est taken  in  these  playful  mani- 
festations of  reffard ;  but  they  serve, 
I  see,  as  stimulants  to  enthusiasm, 
that  f;oes  on  in  a  steady,  deep  cur- 
rent, mcreasing,  till  I  am  puzzled  to 
know  where  it  will  end.  I  am  al- 
ways half  startled  at  such  excessive 
excitement ;  I  tremble  lest  in  a  giddy 
moment  I  should  do  something  to 
turn  the  tide,  and  when  the  sea  m  in 
such  violent  a^tation  a  change  of 
wind  is  certain  destruction  :  may  the 
fairies  protect  me !  Would  you  were 
here,  Th^rese,  to  have  a  peep  at  the 
world  so  peculiarly  our  own  from 
behind  the  scenes.  What  sights  and 
sounds  I  you  would  fancy  its  in- 
habitants all  painted  brown  for  a  gipsy 
piece ;  and,  then,  the  strange,  unin- 
telligible gabble  they  carry  on.  But 
your  sense  and  patience  both  would 
be  sorely  tried,  as  mine  is,  bv  the 
horrid,  suffocating  fUmes  of  tobacco. 
Every  body  smokes  here, — ^man,  wo- 
man, boy,  and  girl,  almost  down  to 
the  baby  just  escaped  from  the  cra- 
dle ;  but  still  I  was  not  prepared  for 
the  novel  spectacle  of  the  very  "  8y|- 
phides*'  themselves  strutting  about 
with  huge,  undisguised,  veritable  ci- 
gars in  their  mouths,  puffing  and 
smoking  like  so  many  yeUow  chim- 
ney-^^  that  they  resemble  much 
both  m  symmetry  and  colour.  Smok- 
ing I  detest,  as  one  of  the  most  in- 
sufferable and  nauseous  follies  of  the 
day.  Strange  that  men  should  per- 
sist in  this  offensive  habit  that  all 
women  Avith  pretensions  to  a  nose  at 
all  civilised  unite  in  condemning; 
yet  custom  has  inured  men  to  this. 
But  a  woman's  smoking  was  a  bar- 
barism I  hardly  supposed  myself 
destined  ever  to  see ;  and,  certainly, 
the  first  time  I  came  plump  upon  one 
of  my  whity-brown  attendants,  with 
her  wreath  on  one  side,  her  wings  all 
awry,  sucking,  for  dear  life,  at  the 
end  of  a  flammg  cigar,  my  astonish- 
ment and  the  tobacco  -  smoke  to- 
gether quite  took  my  breath  away : 
that  was  an  impression  neither  time 
nor  distance  wul  either  dim  or  re- 
move. A  full-dressed  sylphide  sit- 
ting on  a  painted  bank  of  flowers, 
where  I  first  spied  her,  exhaling  the 
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•moke  of  a  colo«Bal  dgtr,  and  of  a 
hone-killing  strength,  with  all  the 
nonchakmee  of  a  veteran  smoker,  was 
an  outrageous  novelty  that  aheorhed 
me  quite ;  and  whilst  I  stood  gaadng 
there,  a  call  summoned  the  vdcanie 
irotipe  to  the  staj^e,  and  each  one 
deposited  with  j^ous  care  her 
precious  weed  on  bench  and  chair, 
with  growling  menaces  neither  to 
touch  nor  taste,  and  then  they 
betook  themselves  to  their  mys- 
tic gambols,  meant  to  charm  the 
love-lorn  "Beuben**  to  thek/ofiy 
haimtt.  It  requires  fkith  in  one^ 
art  to  preserve  illusions  amid  such 
scenes.  Surely  ruuUlSes  are  strange 
things ;  and  who  can  hear  of  such 
marvels,  and  believe  them  true,  som 
exaggeration,  sans  distortion  ?  I 
must  redeem,  however,  the  ladies 
of  Havanah  from  the  charffe  of 
any  proneness  to  this  odious  habit ; 
it  is  confined  to  the  women 
of  the  lower  classes.  The  men 
of  all  degrees  smoke,  and  smoke 
every  where ;  in  the  houses.  In  the 
streets,  in  the  theatres,  in  the  caf^s, 
in  the  counting-room ;  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  truly,  I  suspect,  sleeping, 


ihevsmoke-'-smoke— smoke!  It  m 
odd  that  strangers  don*t  scent  Ha- 
vanah  fkr  out  at  sea ;  the  gentlemen, 
however,  are  addicted  to  a  small  ]^a- 
per  cigar,  called  "  otgaxito,"  contain- 
ing a  small  qnanti^  of  pulverised 
tobacco,  of  the  best  mtvour,  whidi  is 
by  no  means  offensive.  No  tme 
navaneco  even  moves  a  foot  without 
his  portable  armory  of  dgaritos,*-* 
as  indispensable  to  lum  as  is  his  quiver 
to  the  wild  Indian.  He  may  get 
along  comfortably  without  his  emit, 
hat,  or  nedccloth  ;  but  without  his 
cigarito  he  could  neither  walk,  talk, 
nor  even  think.  The  first  thing 
tiiat  follows  a  salutation  of  Mends, 
meeting  no  matter  where,  is  to  pull 
out  theu:  pacquets,  light  the  sociable 
weed, — another  talk :  it  ^ves  life  to 
the  Ilavaneco,  he  opens  his  heart  and 
mouth  at  the  same  time,  and  fills  up 
the  gaps  of  conversation.  A  dgar 
ought  to  be  the  national  emblem  of 
CuDa;  certainly,  nothing  is  more 
completely  identified  with  them  in 
my  mind,  and  I  shall  never  r«^  a 
fnend  to  memory  who  will  not  be 
enveloped  in  a  soft  haze  of  tobacco- 
smoke. 


A  WALK  ACROSS  BOHEMIA. 


Iglau, 
t  WAS  (quietly  one  morning,  and,  for 
the  fiftieth  time,  enjoying  the  won* 
den  of  the  Imperial  Zeughaus  at 
Vienna ;  I  had  fflanced  at  the  suit  of 
armour  of  that  Bttle  hero,  the  second 
Louis  of  Hungary,  he  who  came  into 
this  breathing  world  some  months 
before  he  was  welcome,  and  who  sup- 
ported his  character  for  precocity  by 
marrying  at  twelve,  and  becoming 
Intimate  owner  of  all  the  honours 
of  paternity  just  as  he  entered  his 
teens;  who,  moreover,  maintained 
his  consistency  by  turning  a  grey  old 
man  at  sixteen ;  and,  finally,  termi- 
nated his  ephemeral  course  on  the 
field  of  batue  before  he  becfune  of 
age.  I  had  turned  from  this  imma- 
ture hero  to  the  riper  warrior  who 
fell  at  Lutzen,  and,  as  I  looked  with 
inorea^ng  interest  at  t^ie  buff  elk- 


marked  with  a  si^h  the  inlet  and  the 
issue  of  the  assassm  pistol-shot  which 
dismissed  a  soul  to  the  hall  of  heroesL 
and  gave  an  impetus  to  theological 
controversy,  I  ne^  the  voices  of 
two  pretty  German  friends  inviting 
me  to  approach  and  contemplate  a 
splendid  panoply  of  steel  which  had 
never  hitherto  excited  my  particular 
admiration. 

♦*  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  shoe  f* 
said  Lottchen. 

"  Or  ever  hear  of  such  a  womanT 
asked  Alvina. 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  shoe,  in^^ 
deed,**  said  I ;  "  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  fair  but  stalwart  wearer  of 
it,  who  did  not  disdain  to  stand  upon 
a  very  considerable  portion  of  groimd, 
was  a  no  less  remanEable  woman.** 

'*  She  invented  all  the  riddles  that 
we  asked  vou  yesterday  at  Durren* 
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"  And  had  more  lovers  than  there 
are  dajs  in  the  year,**  sighed  the  pen** 
ore  Jdrina. 

'*  Sundajs  and  all  included  !**  eX'- 
claimed  the  jonnoer  sister. 

**  And  shelored  fighting,  boUding, 
hunting,  coursiiiff,  rievinff,  law- 
making, wool-work,  the  rioiin,  and 
drittking,**  cried  the  biographical 
elder. 

^  And  her  name,*"  said  I,  ^  was 
Libusaa :  we  know  her  by  those  sions. 
And  that  rery  long  dagger- like 
point  to  her  shoe  was  placed  there 
for  a  very  lady-like  purpose.  This 
Amason  general  of  an  army  of  vir- 
gins possessed  the  hearts  and  slew 
the  bodies  of  more  than  four  hun- 
dred lovers.  The  opposition  lady 
who  lived  in  the  Tour  de  Kesle  and 
despatched  a  treih  lover  and  her 
breakflist  at  every  returning  dawn, 
was  incarnate  innocence  compared 
with  this  romantic  and  powerftil 
bnteheress.** 

•*  Aeh,  du  Ueber  ChU  f  cried  my 
youncr  friends  simultaneously. 

**  When  a  knight  -  errant,**  con* 
tinned  I,  "became  captive  to  the 
bright  eyes  ttid  the  general  charms 
of  this  magnificent  she  •  wolf,  his 
errantry  was  consummated,  and  his 
knighthood  crumbling  into  (he  grave. 
The  usual  eourse  of  events  was  for 
the  lady  to  invite  the  chevalier  to 
her  castle  or  bower,  for  she  lived 
before  the  period  of  nerves,  morals, 
or  your  Grerinan  Mrs.  Chapone ;  and 
he  Was  welcomed  by  groups  of  beau- 
ties all  attfared  in  *  very  thm  clothing, 
and  but  little  of  it,*  such  as  recdv^ 
Sir  Arthur  in  the  Btiddl  of  Trier* 
wudn;  and  he  bathed  luxuriously  in 
rose-water;  and  he  fkred  sumptuously 
at  the  banquet ;  and  he  drank  deeply, 
alter  the  ftshion  of  his  a^e )  and  he 
saluted  Libnssa  repeatedly ;  and  he 
swore  to  love  hereverlastmgly  \  and, 
in  short)  like  a  knight,  he  behaved 
very  improperly,  slept  after  a  heavy 
supper  very  un^Mily,  awoke  swearing 
oonsomedly,  dnmk  Seller  water  im** 
measorablv,  took  his  breakfast  hur" 
riedly,  waUced  out  immediately,  and 
then  disappeared  unaooountabiy  and 
invariably. 

•«And,^  said  Lottchen,  *'it  was 
discovered  snbeequently  ?** 

•*  Even  as  you  know,"  I  resumed. 
**  The  lady  was  wont  to  conduct  the 
kni^t  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
that  faong  over  a  yawning  at^rsa* 


While  standing  there  together,  she 
would  point  out  to  him  the  diversified 
beauties  of  the  view  l^^gi  like  a 
lapse  of  loveliness,  at  their  feet ;  the 
steamer  running  up  to  Prague, — or 
that  would  have  been  running  had 
steamers  then  been  invented;  but 
this  eouldn*t  be,  because  it  was  other- 
Wise.  But  she  would  engage  him  in 
conversation  on  all  the  most  approved 
topics  of  the  day,-^infant-school8,  the 
new  opera,  le  Journal  de$  Modes,  and 
young  Napoleon ;  and  then,  while 
the  unsuspecting  youth  was  thrown 
off  his  guard,  the  cruel  inconstant 
would  hurl  him  into  the  abyss 
below  by  a  smgle  kick  in  the 
side  fVom  that  dagger-pointed  shoe ; 
leaving  him  an  example,  young 
ladies,  and  me  a  moral  for  my  tale, 
illustrating  the  evil  consequences  that 
are  likely  to  fkll  on  young  gentle- 
men who  stay  out  at  nights  Y** 

Now,  if  I  have  stepped  back  from 
this  little  frontier  town  to  talk  of 
the  masculine  Queen  Libussa,  it  was 
done  in  order  that  you  might  not  be 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sove« 
reign  lady  who  once  held  undisputed 
sway  over  the  country  into  which  I 
have  just  stepped  with  a  light  knatn 
saok,  a  cherry-stick  pipe,  some  half- 
dozen  score  of  thalers,  and  an  am- 
bitious desire  of  doing  the  pedes- 
trian. 

And  really  for  a  walk  through 
Bohemia,  I  think,  in  smte  of  your 
uplifted  hands,  that  I  have  been 
tolerably  well  trained.  Six  months 
at  Sandhurst  I  take  to  be  sufficient 
preparation  for  any  thin^.  I  can 
bear  robbery  with  resignation,  since 
I  saw,  on  the  very  day  of  my  arrival 
at  that  celebrated  establishment,  my 
pretty  mirror  taken  fnom  me  and 
Kicked  into  ten  thousand  glittering 
fragments,  simply  because  tnere  was 
not  such  a  good  one  to  be  found  in 
the  college.  I  have  learned  not  to 
be  surprised  at  imporiticm,  for  did 
not  young  Scamptey  borrow  ten 
killings  of  me  on  the  strength  of  an 
imaginary  old  fHendship,  which,  ac- 
eormng  to  that  accomplished  young 
swindler,  exnted  between  our  fathers  r 
Nay,  if  I  be  not  only  robbed,  but 
mutreated  into  the  bargain,  durinff 
this  my  destined  promenade,  it  will, 
at  least  be  for  something ;  at  Sand- 
hurst I  was  beaten  fbr  nothing,  till  I 
was  unable  to  raise  my  arms  from 
my  side  i  «aQd  though  this^beating 
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was  often  inflicted  with  a  cricket- 
bat,  truth  compels  me  to  add  that 
it  was  aliK)  occasionally  administered 
with  the  fire-shovel.  I  have  "  John* 
ned''  till  my  heart  ached,  and  there- 
fore may  well  walk  from  here  to  the 
Saxon  frontier.  I  have  been  dragged 
out  of  bed  at  night  and  drawn  across 
the  sanded  floor ;  and  in  mid- winter 
I  have  been  compelled  to  give  up  my 
warm  blankets  to  those  who  needed 
them  less  than  I  did ;  and  if  I  com- 
plained, I  was  beaten  unmercifully ; 
and  if  my  swollen  eyes  gave  evidence 
in  the  morning  of  my  sufferings,  and 
exposed  me  to  be  questioned  by  the 
school  authorities,  I  was  ordered  to 
tell  a  lie,  and  sometimes  I  was  ex- 

Eressly  enjoined  to  tell  a  particular 
e.  Not  only  was  I  made  a  liar  on 
compulsion,  but  a  thief  too ;  and  my 
oflice  was  occasionally  to  steal  po- 
tatoes and  knives  for  Uie  secret  sup- 
pers of  the  elder  boys,  no  young 
Spartan  having  ever  been  more 
heartlessly  beaten  for  failure  in  at- 
tempted theft  than  I  was.  You  see, 
if  roughing  it  be  a  qualification,  I 
need  not  be  alarmed  at  anything  old 
Bohemia  may  threaten  me  with.  He 
who  has  been  placed  on  a  Sandhurst 
fire  need  not  oe  terrified  at  a  Bo- 
hemian stove. 


I  was  about  writing  the  name  of 
the  village  in  which  I  pen  this ;  but, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  I  aban- 
don an  undertaking  so  rash.  Every 
one  here,  that  is  to  say,  the  three 
persons  who  can  write,  spells  it  after 
a  &shion  of  his  own.  It  is  a  name 
in  which  the  vowels  and  consonants 
are  at  issue;  and  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation you  will  msike  towards 
pronouncing  it  is  by  sneezing  five 
times,  and  tnen  adding  iskil 

I  am  here  located  for  a  few  days 
in  the  comfortable  quarters  of  a 
worth  V  priest  whom  I  met  at  Iglau ; 
and  wno,  seeing  a  foreigner  looking 
on  at  the  rapid  way  in  which  com 
and  hemp  were  being  sold  in  the 
spacious  market-place  of  that  town, 
entered  into  conversation  with  him, 
and,  finally,  invited  him  to  his  cot- 
tage in  this  utterly  unpronounceable 
place.  He  is  a  healthy,  happy  old 
man,  of  "  cheerful  yesterdays  and 
confident  to-morrows ;"  a  man  who, 
while  he  is  bold  enough  to  relish 
Zadig,  is  also  persevering  enough  to 
have  read  the  068  sermqps  of  Bal- 


thasar  Eemer.  He  shewed  me  two 
folio  volumes  by  that  indefiukable 
writer,  which  actually  contained  364 
sermons  on  the  brief  scriptural  his- 
tory of  Tobias.  I  also  counted  thirty- 
four  on  the  short  Epistle  of  Jude, 
and  sixty  on  that  of  St.  James. 
Another  volume  contained  thirtj- 
two  on  Ruth;  and  a  rather  gaily 
bound  tome  inclosed  105  Marriage 
PearUy  as  they  were  called,  being  as 
many  sermons  preached  at  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  when  it  is  customary 
for  the  bride  to  furnish  the  preacher 
with  a  special  text  for  the  occasion. 

How  unlike  the  Yorkshire  clergy- 
man, of  whom  poor  Morritt  once  tdd 
us,  who,  having  ocmiposed  the  mystic 
triple  three,  or  nine  sermons,  preached 
his  small  sample  over  and  over  about 
twelve  times  in  the  course  of  the  year! 

'*  I  hope,**  said  my  good  host,  as 
we  were  tether  looMng  over  the 
ponderous  sermonist,  ^*  that  old  Eer- 
ner  will  not  be  exposed  in  the  next 
world  to  the  fiite  which,  according 
to  tradition,  all  mortal  authors  must 
undergo.*' 

*'  What  is  that  ?'*  I  inquired. 

"  Why  they  say,"  he  replied,  ♦*  that 
there  exists  a  special  puigatorv  for 
authors,  where  all  their  works  go 
with  them ;  and  they  no  sooner  enter 
than  all  the  types  are  chained  into 
gnats,  which  prey  upon  them  with  a 
violence  in  proportion  to  the  emm 
which  their  victim  inflicted  on  his 
patient  public.** 

"  WeU,"  I  observed,  "  that  is  a 
retribution  of  mere  feather-weight 
compared  with  that  which  is  to  visit 
inactive  cler;^men.** 

"  Ah,  ah  r  exclaimed  my  friend, 
with  an  inquiring  smile,  **  pray  what 
may  that  be  ?** 

*^  The  unrighteous  ministers  of  all 
denominations  will  be  condemned  in 
the  next  world  to  pass  their  time  in 
reading  all  the  bad  sermons  which 
have  been  written  in  this  I** 

And  mv  host  very  naturally  tamed 
pale  as  he  remarked  that  such  a 
penalty  was  beyond  any  thing  human 
to  bear. 

"  But,**  said  he,  "  it  is  only  that 
witty  infidel  Heyne,  who  says  so.** 

"Nay,**  said  I,  "  Hevne  expressly 
declares  that  Satan  told  him  so.** 

"  Oh  r*  cried  the  priest,  somewhat 
irreverently,  as  I  thought,  "  Satan 
is  by  far  too  well-bred  a  person  to 
entertain  so  unreasonable  an  idea  !'* 
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TtuUch  Brod. 

Bohemia  is  like  an  old  soldier,  but 
not  the  comfortable,  healthy,  and 
aoberly  joyous  veteran  which  may 
pass  for  the  allegory  of  other  places. 
Sobemia,  afler  centuries  of  warfare, 
and  still  abounding  as  she  does  in 
agates,  topazes,  and  emeralds,  more 
nearly  resembles  the  man-at-arms 
vho  nas  stoutly  slain  his  foes,  but 
Trho  is  himself  lying  on  the  field  of 
battle,  decked  in  all  his  bravery,  and 
dying  of  the  wounds  which  he  has 
received  in  the  fray.  In  so  poor  a 
condition  is  Bohemia,  and  so  little  is 
done  for  her  in  her  need.  The  em- 
peror, indeed,  occasionally  rides  to 
rrague,  and  then  forthwith  rides 
back  again  to  Vienna ;  but  Bohemia 
derives  no  advantage  from  this  brief 
imperial  curative  process,  the  ex- 
hausted warrior  does  not  recover  at 
the  mere  sight  of  the  doctor. 

This  country  possesses,  however, 
one  thing  in  imcommon  abundance 
— a  respect  for  titles.  This  is  car- 
ried to  an  extent  beyond  any  thing  I 
ever  witnessed  in  any  other  country. 
I  asked  a  man  yesterday,  whom  I  met 
on  the  road,  how  far  I  was  firom 
Stecken,  and  his  reply  was,  **  Saving 
your  title  I  about  two  miles ;"  mean- 
ing thereby,  "As  I  have  not  the 
honour  to  be  acquainted  with  your 
rank,  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  call  you 
AUerdarchlauchi^jsttoid  Unuberumd'' 
Uchst — exceedingly  serene  and  very 
invincible!  or  you  may  he'^Oross^ 
mOchiurst  imd  Qnadie — uncommonly 
powernil  and  tolerably  jzracious ;  but, 
as  there  is  nothing  of  that  quality 
apparent  about  you,  excuse  me  if  I 
do  not  expressly  name  it ;  neverthe- 
less, you  are  about  two  miles  from 
Stecken." 

In  the  same  spirit  inns  announce 
"Good  accommodation  for  [P.T.] 
travellers;"  the  letters  in  brackets 
doing  duty  for  prater  tUulosI  and 
implying,  "  Pardon  me,  all  you  who 
are  nigh-noble  bom,  immeasurably 
worthy,  widely  commanding,  much 
beloved,  very  favourable,  greatly  to 
be  honoured,  high  and  worthily 
esteemed,  or  sunply,  gracious  sir,* 
pardon  me  if  I  do  not  distinguish  such 
travellers  by  their  titles;  but  you  are 
all,  notwithuBtanding,  wdcome  to  the 


Dun  Cow  and  Muckslush  Heath  t** 
Lord  Burleigh's  celebrated  dramatic 
nod  bore  not  half  so  much  meaning 
in  it  as  do  the  letters  P.T.  on  the 
sign-board  of  a  Bohemian  inn. 

Such  is  the  feeling  here  for  titles, 
things  which  resemme  village  ghosts ; 
every  one  knows  there  is  nothing  in 
them,  and  yet  bumpkins  and  <^aren 
stand  open-mouthed  in  their  pre- 
sence. 

The  {NTayer  of  a  Bohemian  of  this 
district  is  still  the  echo  of  the  old 
wish  that  he  may  be  visited  by  short 
sermons  and  long  puddings.  This  it 
a  remnant  of  the  days  of  coarseness, 
when  every  dining-room  had  its 
Favlbett,  or  sot*s  couch,  in  one  comer 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  first 
couple  of  guests  who  might  chance  to 
be  too  drunk  to  be  removed.  Indeed, 
in  village  inns  the  most  drunken 
guests,  in  former  days,  were  by  far 
the  best  off,  for  while  they  always 
had  the  beds  allotted  them,  as  stand- 
ing in  most  need  of  the  same,  the 
guests  of  every  degree,  whether  rich 
or  poor,  the  perfectly  sober,  when- 
ever such  phenomena  were  to  be 
found,  and  tnose  not  so  intoxicated 
but  they  could  stagger  out  of  the 
room,  aU  lodged  with  the  cows  among 
the  straw.  Probably  no  country  on 
earth  ever  presented  such  scenes 
arising  from  excessive  drinking  as 
were  witnessed  in  Saxony  and  Bohe- 
mia a  few  generations  iMick.  These 
scenes  were  so  commonly  attended 
by  murder,  or  followed  by  death, 
that  it  was  said  to  be  better  for  a 
man  to  fall  among  the  thickest  of  hit 
enemies  fighting  than  among  his 
friends  when  drmking.  There  were 
deadly  brawls  in  taverns,  deadly 
dnmken  feuds  in  the  family  circle, 
and  not  less  deadly  contentions  in 
the  streets ;  when  the  city  gates  were 
closed  at  night,  the  crowds  of  drunk- 
lu^s  issuing  to  their  homes  in  the 
suburbs  were  met  by  as  dense  and 
drunken  a  crowd  returning  fW>m 
their  revels  in  the  countiy,  and  then 
came  the  insulting  motion,  the  pro- 
vokhig  word,  the  hard  blow,  and  the 
harder  stab.  Then  fell  the  wounded 
and  ^e  dead,  then  rose  the  shrieks  of 
women  and  children,  and,  loud  above 
them,  the  imprecations  and  the  bias** 


*  Hocbedelgeboroo,  *  hocbwurdigst,   hochttgebietend,   vielgeliebt,   bockgeneigti 
insondere  geebrt^  hock.und-wertbgeschatzt,  gnaaig^c  Heir,  &c. 
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phemy,  bom  in  the  wiiie*>ioddeii 
bning  of  men.  Suddenly  a  shot  or 
two  if  fired  from  the  walk  right 
into  the  heaying  maM  below,  and 
then  eniue  the  ilyinjr  of  the  fear* 
fUl,  and  the  renting  of  impotent  rage 
fVom  the  rash  and  the  remlute ;  but 
gradually  the  two  opposing  itreamt 
glide  throuffh  each  other,  the  gates 
are  at  length  closed,  and  yij  the  ught 
of  the  moon  in  the  almost  deserted 
esplanade  maybe  observed,  stretched 
on  the  ground,  some  half^dozoi  hu- 
man forms  I  some  of  these  are  dead, 
some  still  drunken  and  helpless)  but 
both  are  equally  uncared  for;  no 
winged  moral  hangs  over  either ;  the 
dead  is  unwept  aim  the  drunken  un- 
aided, the  slam  gives  no  warning,  and 
the  yet  breathing  beast  excites  more 
ridicule  than  oompasmon. 

This  is  no  overdrawn  picture  of  a 
bygone  period.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  Bohemia  (though  not  in 
Teutsch  Brod,  yet  on  the  banks  of 
the  Saiawa,  which  waters  this  town) 
a  party  of  husbandmen  once  met  for 
Uie  purpose  of  drinking  twelve  casks 
of  wme ;  there  were  ten  of  them  to 
perform  this  task^  but  one  of  the  ten^ 
attempting  to  retire  from  the  contest 
before  any  of  his  fellows,  the  remain- 
ing nine  eeiied,  bound  him,  and 
rcASted  him  alive  on  a  spit.  The 
murderers  were  carried  to  tne  palace, 
but  the  duke*s  funeral  was  taking 
place  as  they  entered  the  haU,  and 
the  princes  who  administered  justice 
were  all  so  intoxicated  that  ih^ 
thought  the  escapade  was  an  exceed- 
ingly  good  joke,  and  one  that  might 
be  atoned  &r  to  its  full  value  by  the 
payment  of  a  slight  fine  I 

Such  were  the  people,  such  were 
their  princes.  The  fieither  of  a  fami- 
ly would  never  think  of  giving  his 
daughter  in  marria^  to  a  man  whom 
he  had  never  seen  drunk.  The  pro- 
fessors and  doctors  of  the  universi- 
ties were  as  much  addicted  to  in- 
temperance as  were  the  difierent 
classes  of  their  fellow-men.  On  the 
conferring  of  a  learned  degree,  a  ca- 
rouse always  followed  the  ceremony, 
the  duration  of  the  revelry  being  re- 
stricted by  college  rules  to  the  mode- 
rate period  from  ten  in  the  morning 
till  SIX  in  the  evening.  Is  it  not  al- 
most incredible  that  we  should  be 
indebted  to  such  men  for  tiie  Be- 
formation^  the  art  of  printing,  Uie 
inventing  of  gunpowd^,  and  oom- 


metvial  laws  ?  Perhaps  it  is ;  but  I 
must  be  permitted  to  observe  to  yon 
that  at  thievery  period,  in  the  housea 
at  Nuronbeig,  there  nsad  to  hang  a 
little  bell  uimer  the  dining-taUe,  and 
this  bell  was  sounded  whenever  any 
of  the  guests  spoke  an  inunodest  or 
an  unseemly  word  of  any  sort  Who 
the  Mentor  was  that  struck  the  bell  I 
know  not ;  the  purpose  was  accom- 
plished even  if  the  tintinnabulary 
monitor  were  only  made  to  speak  in 
sport,  for  it  served  to  remind  the 
onending  man,  whether  sage  or  aot, 
that  he  had  committed  an  error,  and 
that  society  had  marked  it.  Even  so 
when  all  Germany  was  sunk  in  the 
practice  and  the  consequences  of 
excesses,  an  occarional  voice  of  in- 
dignation was  sent  abroad  fhim 
the  study  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
pulpit  of  the  divme ;  and  this  morml 
bell,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  while  it  ad- 
monished all,  rescued  many ;  it  taught 
Luther  to  love  the  placid,  yet  majes- 
tic beauties  of  Yirgu  rather  than  the 
obso^ities  of  Acdus  Plautus  $  it  tore 
Schwartz  from  the  refectoiy  to  the 
alonbic;  it  called  Gutenbco^  from 
the  brutalities  of  the  oamp  to  the 
wonders  of  the  printing-preBs;  and  it 
whispered  to  Maximilian,  that  if  he 
would  preserve  his  crown  he  must 
cast  down  the  goblet  AAer  all,  two 
of  these  consequences  bear  a  very 
tipsy  appeanmce-^it  was  a  priest  wh^ 
invented  powder,  and  a  soldier  who 
discovered  printing  I 

In  support  of  my  statement  that 
life  in  Teutsch  Brod  is  of  much  the 
same  quality  and  hue  as  in  other 
provincial  towns,  I  send  vou  a  8peQi<« 
men  of  the  local  scandal  of  our  pe* 

Crottlieb  Sacks  is  a  miller,  wdl  to 
do  in  the  world,  with  his  mill,  his 
mansion,  and  his  hopeS)  all  fixed  on 
the  Sazawa  river.  In  his  mill  are 
three  honest  men  and  an  abundance 
of  grist;  in  his  mansion  a  pretty 
young  wife,  who  brought  hin^  a  for- 
tune with  some  additional  gentility  i 
and  in  his  hopes  there  was  nothing 
tiiat  a  thrivmg  miller  might  be 
ashamed  of.  His  mill  went  round 
merrily,  his  house  was  the  abode  oi 
cheerfulness,  and  his  hopes  were  all 
gradually  realising  themselves,  when 
the  arrival  of  a  philandering  young 
abbe,  remarkable  for  his  love  of  lob- 
ster-salad and  clean  linen,  brought  a 
change  over  the  spirit  of  the  dream 
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of  Gottlieb  Saeki.  The  miller  was  a 
rough,  himest)  rich  ftUow,  itfttoratit 
of  the  entire  oniverse  outaide  nia  own 
parish.  Theabb^hadbeentoParia, 
eouldapeak  French,  and  condeseended 
to  talk  toFrauSackfl  of  Longohampe 
and  the  Duoheas  of  Orleans.  Now 
Fran  Saeka,  havintf  a  aoul,  like  the 
n^roes,  conaiderabl^  above  buttona, 
soon  beflan  to  experience  more  plea* 
anre  in  usteniog  to  the  abb^*8  stories 
of  the  Toileries,  Versailles,  and 
Madame  Lafikrge,  than  to  the  unin- 
teresting details  that  were  occasion'- 
ally  imparted  to  her  by  her  husband, 
touching  markets,  merchandise,  and 
military  masses  at  Prague.  The 
▼iaits  of  the  abb^  to  the  lady  in  the 
absence  of  her  lord  became  more 
numerous  and  of  longer  duration, 
and  though  a  few  of  the  good-na- 
tured FhiUUim  of  the  vidnttv  main«> 
tained,  on  the  strength  of  thek  inno* 
c^it  ignorance,  that  these  visits  were 
entirefy  spiritual,  and  for  the  souFs 
good  of  Fran  Sacks,  the  older  ladies 
of  the  neighbourhood  declared  that 
they  boded  no  good  to  any  of  the 
pttitiea,  and  that  they  were  espedally 
threatening  to  the  peace  of  mind  and 
worldly  welfkre  of  the  honest  miller. 
Aa  fbr  the  men,  they  were  as  much 
divided  in  opinion  as  were  their 
wives  and  OeUebtmf  the  bachelors 
looked  upon  the  abb6  as  a  bold,  im- 
pudent, young  fellow,  whose  gown 
covered  a  multitude  of  things  of 
which  the  church  takes  no  cogni- 
sance, or  only  notices  to  condemn; 
the  married  men,  on  the  other  hand, 
laughed  at  the  treason,  but  hated  the 
traitor ;  and  as  the  poet's  ^'  damned 
good-natured  friends^*  abound  on  the 
Hozawa,  even  as  they  do  on  more 
homely  streams,  so  honest  Gottlieb 
mxm  found  himself  bewildered  by 
hints,  inuendoes,  fierce  allusions, 
counsels  to  keep  his  heart  up,  and 
a  load  of  gratuitous  advice  to  keep 
his  choler  down;  and  then  such 
wx^wing  smiles  met  him  at  house- 
doors,  and  he  encountered  such  ex- 
pressive looks  at  street-comers,  uid 
such  low  ivhkpers  of  grave  import 
reached  him  from  eottege-windows, 
that  the  jolly  miller  suddenly  and 
un»[peetedly  found  himself  labour- 
ing under  a  disorder,  two  of  the 
symptoms  <tf  which  were  a  strong 
mistmaa  of  connubial  fldelitv  and  an 
ovqipOTwriag  auspiei<m  of  tbe  Tirtue 


and  respectability  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

At  all  the  suburban  parties  of 
Teutsch  Brod,  extra  nmroi^  the  abbft 
was  the  lion  invited;  the  miller, 
rimply  the  miller,  tolerated;  Frau 
Sacks,  the  cynosure  of  the  small  cir- 
cle, amiable  because  she  was  rich, 
and  sought  after  because  of  her  own 
self-declared  superiority  to  every 
earthly  thing  and  sublunary  mortal 
that  found  themselves  in  her  neigh- 
bourhood. In  truths  poor  Sacks  was 
a  man  to  be  pitied. 

"  Semper  habet  litcs,  alternaque  jurgia, 

lectus 
In  quo  nuptajacet.** 

lie  had  married  a  fortune^  which 
is  certainly  no  subject  for  com* 
miseration;  he  had  done  his  best 
to  increase  it,  in  which  there  is 
still  less  cause  for  pity ;  his  wife, 
moreover,  was  descended,  or  would 
have  you  believe  so,  fi-om  Charle«> 
magne,  and  this  might  have  been  a 
source  of  some  pride,  but  it  was  so 
everlastingly  nui  in  Gottlieb's  ears 
that  he  at  last  knew  her  pedigree 
better  than  hii  paterTtotiery  and  pro- 
foundly anathematised  the  great  Ger* 
man  liaiser,  as  well  as  every  branch 
of  his  imperial  genealogy.  But  it 
was  in  IAm  resf^ect  that  Sacks  was  the 
son  of  tribulation,  and  worthy  of  the 
sympathy  of  his  contemporaries,  as 
well  as  of  all  posterity,  his  lady  was 
in  one  thing  a  perfect  domestic  fiend, 
who,  having  discovered  the  most  sen- 
sitive part  of  Sacks'  mental  person, 
never  missed  the  opportumty  of 
seratchhig  it  with  a  rusty  nail  when- 
ever she  deemed  herself  provoked, 
and  this  was  in  wounding  nis  pride 
and  self-esteem  by  telling  him,  with 
an  insufferable  air  of  conviction,  that 
her  money  had  made  a  gentleman  of 
him,  and  that  there  was  not  a  spoke 
in  the  wheels  of  any  one  of  his  wa^ 
gons  that  did  not  come  out  of  her 
pocket.  'When  this  draught  of 
wormwood  was  offered  him  he 
swallowed  it,  it  is  true,  but  not 
without  a  volley  of  those  exple- 
tive remonstrances  which  are  only 
bom  in  the  excited  bubbles  that 
run  riot  in  the  veras  of  Germans 
and  Irishmen.  It  was  after  one 
of  these  occurrences  which  light  up 
homes  with  a  fiendish  glare,  and 
where   a   suspicion   of   brimstone 
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takes  place  of  the  jMrftiine  of  do- 
mestic felicity,  that  Gottlieb  and  his 
chain-companion  attended  a  «ofr^, 
marked,  as  all  those  intellect-8la3ring 
things  m,  by  cold  tea,  small  talk, 
bad  music,  worse  singing,  lying  com- 
pliments, and  an  impatience  to  go 
home  again.  And  tnere,  too,  was 
the  skbbe,  all  smiles  and  smooth  chin, 
— his  attenticms  becoming  divided 
between  administering  them  in  small 
doses  to  the  married  ladies  generally ; 
and  in  very  full  measure,  according 
to  old  physical  practice,  to  Frau 
Sacks  in  particular. 

The  miller  wished  himself  a  veiy 
damp  body,  three  days  old,  at  the 
bottom  of  nis  own  mill-dam. 

And  then  he  reflected,  that,  as 
every  thins  was  wisely  ordained,  it 
was,  doubtless,  better  that  he  was  not 
lying  on  his  back  in  the  mill-dam ; 
and  that  Heaven  had  probably  pre- 
served him  from  such  a  locality,  in 
order  that  he  might  live  to  horse- 
whip the  abbe. 

Now  Sacks  scorned  to  take  an  un- 
due advantage  of  any  man ;  and,  be- 
coming religiously  convinced  that 
Providence  had  ^(estinedhim  to  be 
the  instrument  of  castigation  to  the 
priest,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
whispering  the  same  into  his  ear,  as 
the  latter  was  engaged  in  whispering 
something  more  tender,  and  less  ter- 
rible, into  the  ear  of  the  lady  of  the 
mill. 

The  abb6  turned  upon  the  miller  a 
dance  like  that  which  the  archangel 
Michael  vouchsafes  towards  his  former 
friend  Lucifer,  in  Guido's  jncture  of 
the  rebellious  angels, — a  look  which 
seems  to  say,  "Tm  sorry  for  you; 
but  you  uxmld  have  it  I  It  is  with 
extreme  regret  that  I  lend  you  this 
irresistible  and  undeniable  kick ;  but 
why  did  you  disturb  me  ?  You  have 
come  across  my  path,  and,  upon 
my  honour,  it  is  my  intention  to 
thoroughly  beat  you  in  conse- 
quence." 

Sacks  felt  that  quite  as  much  as 
this  was  legible  in  the  cool,  con- 
temptuous, and  decided  look  of  the 
tonsured  Lovelace ;  but  he  sought  to 
arm  himself  by  thinking  of  every 
wronged  miller  in  history,  and  how 
their  biographers  declare  that  they 
avenged  themselves.  His  course  of 
reading,  however,  not  sumplying  him 
with  examples,  he  went  home  with 


his  wife,  and  a  fixed  determination  to 
fashion  a  precedent  for  himself. 

Sacks*  ideas  of  precedents  do  not 
i^pear  to  have  had  much  affinity 
with  those  which  you  may  purchase 
at  Mr.  Butterworth's  Law  Library : 
they  turned  rather  towards  shaping 
a  crabstick,  not  according  to  the  line 
of  beauty,  which  is  said  to  be  a  grace- 
ful curve,  and  which  certainly  docs 
not  apply  to  backs,  but  in  a  menacing, 
ri^rid,  straight  line,  such  as  Nature 
abhors;  not  merely  the  lady  so 
called,  but  that  peccant,  personal  na- 
ture of  the  man  who  sees  a  wewpon, 
and  is  conscious  that  he  merits  chas- 
tisement. 

Having  done  this  Sacks  put  hu 
precedent  up  the  chimney  of  his  best 
stove,  to  season  it. 

And  then  the  gods  who  cause 
extremes  to  meet,  and  who  had  been 
for  some  time  watching  the  course  of 
events,  of  which  Sacks  was  tiie  cen- 
tre, speedily  effected  a  proximakion, 
and  finally  a  coi^juncdon,  betweai 
the  offended  virtue  of  the  miller  and 
the  impudent  boldness  of  the  abbe  ; 
while  Frau  Sacks  looked  on  at  the 
collision  with  the  feeling  of  a  rail- 
road constable  who  sees  two  trains 
run  into  each  other,  knovrs  tluu  it 
has  happened  through  his  own  n^- 
lect,  and  is  uncomfortably  certain  that 
the  consequences  will  &11  upon  his 
own  head. 

In  spite  of  the  miller*s  iniuendo^  the 
young  abbe  still  resorted  to  the 
zweyte  Frufutuck^  the  luncheon,  the 
lobster-salad,  and  the  Hungarian  wine 
of  Sacks*  wife;  but,  wluMtever  gloss 
he  affected  to  give  to  these  nK>ming 
calls,  and  however  quietly  and  fur- 
tively they  were  resorted  to  in  the 
absence  of  Sacks  himself,  the  future 
cardinal  could  as  little  conceal  from 
himself  as  from  the  vigilant  public 
of  the  vicinitjr  that  he  was  most  un- 
comfortably in  love,  and  did  not 
know  how  to  extricate  himself. 

But  Fate  and  the  miUer  lent  each 
a  hand  to  help  him  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. 

One  pleasant  morning,  when  Sacks 
and  the  sun  were  both  out, — the 
former  supposed  to  be  half-way  on 
his  road  to  Prague,  and  the  latter 
felt  to  be  looking  out  from  his  home 
just  over  their  heads,  the  priest  and 
the  lady  were  seen  crossing  an 
''English  garden,"  as  they  call  such 
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places  her^  bnt  in  realit)r  an  in- 
dosore,  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
comparison,  I  may  say  very  closely 
resembled  Sion  Park.  The  abb6  was 
in  advance  of  the  lady,  far  enough 
off  to  induce  unobservant  persons  to 
imagine  that  he  was  on  norseback 
with  regard  to  principles,  yet  neu: 
enoogh  to  converse  with  the  post 
eqidiem  fair  one, — a  curious  arrange- 
ment of  character,  but  you  must  re- 
member  that  one  of  the  dramatis 
persona  was  a  son  of  the  church,  and 
that  such  a  person  ought  to  recoil 
from  all  dangerous  bits  of  muslin,  as 
X  did  ten  days  since  fix>m  the  bed  to 
-which  I  was  shewn  by  an  obsequious 
fraiter  of  a  village  inn,  who  informed 
me  that  it  was  perfectl;^  dean,  as  no 
one  had  slept  in  it  but  his  own  grand- 
mother, an  old  crone  of  ninety-two 
-whom  I  had  noticed  sittm^  in  the  sun 
at  the  door,  struggling  with  diit,  dis- 
ease, lengthened  oays,  and  threaten- 
ing death. 

while  the  half-happy,  half- 
£rigbtened  pair  were  thus  crossing 
the  park,  another  couple.  Sacks  and 
liis  crabstick,  were  reclimng  against 
a  tree  with  evident  symptoms  of  agi- 
tation about  both  of  them.  Tne 
only  stead  V  portion  of  the  proper 
person  of  the  miller  was  his  eyes,  and 
these  were  fixed  with  a  basilisk 
gleam  upon  his  ^  Poll  and  his  part- 
ner Joe.  He  was  no  sooner  seen 
than  the  priest  telegraphed  the  lady 
to  go  bacic;  and  as  tnis  si^^al  de- 
noted a  foregone  conclusion,  was 
fmcMng  maUecho,  as  Hamlet  says, 
and  meant  mischief.  Sacks  at  one 
bound  was  at  the  side  of  the  abb6, 
his  crabstick  on  the  side  of  the  abbe's 
head,  and  the  abbe  himself  on  his  side 
upon  the  ground.  The  lady  shrieked, 
ciuled  her  husband  a  brute,  and  then 
tenderly  adjured  him,  by  her  virtue, 
to  desist,  and  for  her  baby's  sake  not 
to  agitate  her;  but  the  miller  made  a 
reply  which,  if  interpreted^  would 
si^iify  that  she  had  not  any, 
used  with  a  reference  less  to  babies 
than  to  virtue.  In  the  meantime 
the  abb^,  who  was  no  Sir  Geoffrey 
Hudson,  having  resumed  the  perpen- 
dicular, gave  his  antagonist  a  taste  of 
the  horizontal;  but  Sacks  was  up 
again  like  a  cork,  and  away  they 
went  at  it  like  French  fakoners. 
The  "  fbmme  malheureuse,  inno- 
ceBtey  etpers^ent^e**  rushed  between ; 
bm  Mulsl  wamen  do  not  come  off 


from  such  interferences  more  suc- 
cessfully than  goddesses ;  and  as  Ve- 
nus herself  was  wounded  by  that 
^tolian  gentleman  whose  wife  jS^sle 
was  a  mythological  Frau  Sacks,  so 
the  latter  retired  from  the  struggle 
despoiled  of  a  portion  of  her  woman's 
finery  and  three  false  curls.  The 
abb^  picked  up  the  latter,  kissed 
them,  and  fied ;  the  miller,  well 
contented  with  his  victory,  turned 
down  to  his  mill ;  and  the  lady  hired 
a  chaise  de  paste,  and  started  m  high 
indignation  and  damp  straw  to  Trau- 
tenau.  She  had  not,  however,  pro- 
ceeded a  league,  when  a  strong  in- 
clination possessed  her  to  indulge  in 
hysterics;  but,  reflecting  that  tnere 
was  no  one  by  to  witness  her  per- 
formance, she  ordered  the  chaise 
back;  with  the  intention  of  getting 
up  a  strictly  private,  family  exhibi- 
tion at  home.  On  her  arrival  there, 
she  found  the  children  in  bed,  and 
her  husband  not  returned ;  and  then 
came   another  reflection,   that   the 

Elace  looked  so  comfortable,  and  the 
abics  so  rosy,  that  it  would  be  a 
pity  to  leave  them ;  whereupon  she 
put  her  feet' in  warm  water,  drank  a 
comfortable  lait  de  poule,  and  went  to 
bed,  with  the  fixea  determination  of 
acknowledging  to  her  lieber  Mann, 
that  she  had  been  more  foolish  than 
criminal,  and  was  heartily  sorry  for 
it.  And  this  determination  appears 
to  have  been  followed  by  salutary 
effects ;  and  it  was  quite  exemplary 
to  see  the  bearing  of  the  reconciled 
couple  next  morning,  at  mass,  which 
was  celebrated  neitber  by  the  abb6 
nor  in  his  presence.  Me  has  been 
formally  denied  access  to  the  church ; 
and  a  pious  Herzagrnn  of  the  vicinity 
has  declared  that  she  will  withdraw 
her  patronage  from  divine  service 
should  he  ever  appear  there  a^jain. 
His  ecclesiastical  prindpal  is  kmd- 
hearted  enough  to  be  desirous  of  co- 
pying the  forgiving  pro^nsities  of 
the  miller ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  the  youn^  abb6  will  be  ruined ; 
for  his  supenor  is  of  that  order, 
that  he  dare  not  run  counter  to  the 
commands  of  a  duchess  :  he  is  a 
grave,  excellent  man,  and  fond  of  the 
church,  but  so  under  the  slipper  of 
the  Herzoginn,  that,  were  she  to  re- 
quire it,  he  would  stand  on  his  head 
on  the  steeple,  throw  a  somerset  three 
times,  and  grin  through  a  horse- 
collar. 
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I  Iiaye  comt  Unit  &r  out  of  my 
way  to  bear  %  mam,  a  i^tkmm  •om«« 
tbio^  short  of  Umt  performed  bj  tbe 
Iberum  who  w«nt  on  foot  from  Spm 
to  Padua,  onlr  for  tbe  purpose  of 
looking  upon  old  Titus  I4Tius.  The 
companion  of  my  journey  waa  a  stout 
young  desoendaot  of  tbatmyvteriout 
tribe  wbieb  a  few  centuries  back  in- 
undated Europe,— coming  men  knew 
not  where,  and  going  tbemselYea 
knew  not  whither;  a  tribe  which, 
like  our  old  familiar  friend  the  crow, 
is  the  visitor,  the  wayfarer,  or  the 
dweller  in  all  lands,  and  yet  is  un- 
like  honest  John  Ckurvus  in  never 
having  trodden  down  a  blade  of  grass 
throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadtn    of  that   happy   Bibemia 

1  which  '*rose  frcmi  out  the  asure 
main,**  with  an  innate  antipathy  to 
fhm  toads,  serpents,  gipsies,  modeity, 
andf  Saxons. 
A  stalwart,  honest,  good-^humoured 
labourer  was  my  young  gipsy.  If  hq 
loved  any  thing  supereminently  it 
was  schnapps  <  next  to  that,  he  bad 
an  affection  for  a  pretty  girl  called 
Zulnicq,  who  came  from  Hungary  3 
and  who,  having  never  lived  in  a 
house,  was  fearfUl  of  uniting  her  fi*te 
with  mv  friend  Cicatoschek,  who 
possessed  a  hut  with  a  roof  to  it,  lest 
the  confinement,  and  the  new  habits 
of  life  attendant  on  it,  should  cause 
her  death. 

Czatoschek  amused  me  greatly 
with  his  descriptions  of  Zulnioq)  but 
he  interested  me  still  more  by  his 
tides  and  reminiscences  of  old  gipsy 
life.  The  number  of  his  brethren  in 
Bohemia  is  now  but  small ;  in  his 
ffrandfather*s  time  they  formed  a  y^ry 
large  and  menacing  body.  [Plena, 
omnia  gypsoJ]  One  of  their  very 
strange  Baethods  of  taking  pesaeasion 
of  a  district  was  to  aK»ear  in  it  lo^ 
tally  naked,  and  thus  drive  the  more 
delicate  inhahitanti  from  4c  neigh<* 
bourhood ;  th^  would  thus  brave 
the  terrors  of  a  Bohemian  winter,  ga 
hardy  as  the  monks  in  Russia  men* 
tioned  by  the  great  Lord  Bacon, 
who,  for  penimce,  would  sit  a  whole 
night  of  mid- winter  in  a  vessel  A}11 
of  water,  till  they  were  more  inex- 
tricably fk^aen  in  it  than  was  the 
brewer  of  ]kentford*s  steamer  in 
Boothia  Felix. 

**  Strangers  who  saw  them  at  early 
dawn,"  said  Czatoschek,  **  rising  tilUf 


naked  fWmi  iheir  eondi  on  the  bare 
gronod,  thought  that  tte  Rerorrec- 
tion  had  oommenoed ;  so  gannt* 
grisly,  and  ghaatly  waa  the  appear- 
aooe  they  made.  But  they  aooa 
•w^iaae^**  added  he,  ^  those  who 
tarried  to  wateh  them,  that  their  ba^ 
aineas  was  man  al  preaent  to  commit 
violence  than  to  m  judged  for  it  i 
and  the  curious  often  paid  dearly 
enough  for  what  th^  saw  or  strove 
to  see.*' 

'» And  I  condude,**  said  I,  «"  that 
such  a  life  was  death  to  th^n.*" 

'' Death  r  exclaimed  the  gimr; 
^'  they  would  nwer  have  died,  had  not 
the  accursed  law  slain  them.** 

He  thrust  his  hand  deep  into  the 
bosom  of  an  under  vest,  and,  takine 
thence  a  smled  piece  of  leather,  which 
enclosed  a  time-coloured  and  time- 
worn  square  1^  paper,  he  pbioed  tho 
latter  in  my  hands« 

**  There,'*  said  he  *♦  is  the  instru- 
ment  which  cleared  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  of  my  ancestors,  the  aona  of 
thespurit  Myowngreat-grandfiitbep 
tore  It  from  the  churoh*domr,  when 
he  was  liable  to  be  ahot  like  a  wolf 
for  simply  appearing  ^loc^;  asitwaa^ 
they  only  chopped  his  hands  off,  and 
burnt  bun  alive,  for  having  touched 
their  temple  with  his  poUuted  fin- 
gers. May  misery  cling,  to  the  last 
generation,  round  the  souls  and  bo- 
dies of  the  descendants  of  all  who 
were  concerned  in  conceiving  or  ex- 
ecuting the  wrong  that  waa  done  to 
my  fathers  r* 

I  took  the  paper  from  the  band 
of  my  not  too  Christian-like  com- 
panion, and  I  thought  he  might 
nave  pat  an  additiomd  qualifying  ad* 
jective  before  bis  grandflitheF,  aa  I 
read  the  words  and  date,  ^  Host 
gracious  deciee,  A.n.  1723/*  Tim 
decree,  so  styled,  went  on  to  infofm 
the  Saxons,  that  a  band  of  gipaiea, 
amounting  to  UOO  men,  bad  lat^y 
withdrawn  from  Hesae,  and  takairoi* 
fuge  in  the  Thuringian  Forest 

"  Thpse,"  mA  tfee  exfteedingly  pra- 
cioiif  decree,  "  with  all  tlieir  poBsesatonc 
and  valuables,  are  not  pnjy  giTen  up  m 
prizes,  prey,  »|id  plunder,  to  all  Christian 
men,  but  all  good  Saxon  subjects  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  shoot  them  down 
wherever  tney  may  be  found,  or  in  any 
otherwise  slay  them ;  and  for  this  no 
man  ahall  call  any  of  our  bring  snbjeoU 
in  question.  On  the  contrary,  wberaver 
and  wbeneTW  tbaae  loftbara  appear,  wa 
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cMnntnd  all  goed  men  tnd  true  mmm* 
diateljr  to  ttrUe  the  oborch  and  tlaram 
belli,  that  the  militia  and  Jagererjr  majr 
asaemble,  and  unite  with  all  faithful 
citizens,  in  hunting  down,  and  doiny 
these  heathen  bandits  to  death," 

**  And  this  was  dont,  too  1 "  oried 
CEttotchek,  as  I  finished  reading  i 
and  he  looked  at  me  as  if  he  womd 
fiun  ask  what  I  thought  of  it. 

^  A  most  savage  and  inhuman  de« 
cree!*'  said  L  "  Your  ancestors 
might  have  been  reelaimed  by  gen- 
tier  means.  However,  the  severe 
remedy  has  been  productive  of  its 
good  results ;  for,  if  you  be  less  in 
numbers,  you  have  the  increased  en- 
joyments of  civilisation.** 

^  Ab !  *^  exclaimed  the  gipsy,  with 
a  ^pm  simile,  "  that  *8  true !  we  have 
gamed  by  civilisation,— famine,  taxes, 
contempt,  and  the  conscription.  Be* 
fore  we  were  civilised,  we  nad  plenty, 
for  we  took  it.  We  owed  no  man 
tsibote,  for  we  levied  it.  We  in- 
curred no  contempt,  for  we  inspired 
fiear.  And  lAiey  needed  no  conscription 
who  were  willing  soldiers  against  all 
who  looked  demmce  at  them,  and 
the  ibes  of  all  men,  whose  fathers 
had'  despoiled  us,  by  leaving  their 
3ons  more  wealth  than  was  healthy 
finr  themselves,  or  right  in  the  eye  of 
gipsyUw;* 

^  w  ell,*"  thought  I,  as  we  came  in 
-view  of  this  little  town,  "  there  are 
two  classes  with  whom  there  is  no 
arguing ;  the  half  educated,  who  are 
too  conodted  to  be  convinced,  and 
the  half  savage,  whose  truths  are 
more  than  half  drunken,  and  cannot 
lie  wholly  gainsaid.** 

Csatoachek  and  I  took  our  way  as 
leisurely  to  this  place,  as  did  the 
celebrated  German  onbassy  <m  their 
way  to  Paris*  That  famous,  tardy- 
travelling,  de^jkaleraing,  wine^kmng 
legation  was  sent  by  the  body  oi 
Crerman  jmnees,  assembled  at  Augs< 
burg,  durinff  the  reign  of  Charles  v., 
to  implore  the  assistaoee  of  the  King 
of  France  aninst  the  emperor.  The 
members  <n  this  important  missifm 
were  the  Duke  of  8immem,  the 
Connt  of  Nassau,  and  his  son,  the 
subseqnentlv  renowned  William  of 
Orange,  with  other  noble  and  learned 
men,  of  great  repute  for  their  achieve- 
ments at  hesmtable  and  seductivs 
boaidife   £«Belknt&lk)w«th^w«re 


to  be  sent  on  a  matter  of  mementl 
They  never  travelled  above  twenty 
miles  ai-dav,  and  that  always  care- 
fully, commrtabl^,  and  cosily  before 
dinner.  To  this  meal  the  toiling 
legation  invariably  repaired  at  noon ; 
and,  like  boon  companions,  who  had 
the  good  of  their  country  at  heart, 
and  that  of  their  own  predous  per- 
sons peculiarly  so,-— 

"  Je  doia  faire  le  bien 
De  mon  paya,  et  plua  encore  le  mien/*— 

they  remained  unwearied  at  table  till 
ten  at  night,  strictly  and  sternly  for- 
bidding any  one,  on  pain  of  their 
disi>lea8ure,  from  troubling  them  with 
business  of  any  sort  whatever.  Their 
joyous  propensities  were  made  still 
more  maniiest  by  the  selection  of  their 
route,  from  St  Dizier  to  Fontaine- 
bleau,  passing  through  the  very  para- 
dise of  the  grape.  Like  all  good 
Germans,  they  entertained  a  warm 
affection  for  good  wine,  for  which 
trait  they  will  rise  none  the  higher 
in  your  esteem,  I  know.  Well,  as 
the  younger  Pliny  has  it,  "quan- 
tum quis  plurimum  postulat  aqusB 
do,** — thou  shalt  have  as  much  water 
as  thou  wilt,  nevertheless,  thou 
shalt  not  shame  me  out  of  a  fond 
feeling  for  Rudesheimer  HifUerhauseny 
sippea  in  a  shadv  nook,  with  some 
illustrious  son  of  song  in  my  hand, 
imd  at  my  side,-^ 

"  Tu  mihi  curarum  requies,  tu  nocte  vel 

atr& 
Lumen,  et  in  solis  tu  mihi  tnrba  locis." 

But,  like  the  ambassadors,  I  and 
my  companion  at  length  reached  our 
donation.  And  we  arrived  just  in 
time  to  be  present  at  the  mass,  the 
auisHng  at  which  was  the  purpose  of 
my  journey.  I  say  we,  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  gipsy  was  engaged 
in  an  occupation  that  would  have 
shocked  Father  Malbew,  and  the 
entire  convent  al  Hammersmith, 
while  I  was  attending  a  celebra- 
tion m  honour  of  St.  Apollo- 
nia  and  her  teeth.  At  the  great 
church,  I  found  an  unusually  fVill 
attendance,  made  in  honour  of  a 
saint  who,  properlv  invoked,  can 
shame  the  powers  of  Gr^orian  naste 
in  her  well -attested  cures  of  the 
tooUiach,  and  bdbre  whom  whole 
ho^psheads  (^soothing  elixirs  become 
powerless  compared  with  what  this 
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puns  which  have  taken  up  a  potition 
in  that  hollow  membraneons  portion 
of  the  human  frame  divine,  which  is 
placed  mostly  in  the  left  hypochron- 
drium,  immediately  under  the  dia- 
phragm, and  in  an  oblique  position 
between  the  liver  and  the  spleen.  I 
hardly  thought  it  astonishing  that  a 
defunct  lady,  who  engages  to  effect 
so  much  as  the  £ur  Apollonia  does, 
for  the  small  outlay  of  a  few  pater- 
nosters and  a  little  faith,  should  be 
honoured  by  such  a  train  of  sup- 
plicating followers.  They  who  had 
had  the  toothach  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  had  recovered  there- 
from, went  to  bless  the  lady  for  their 
reoovenr.  They  who  had  never 
irrinned  beneath  that  pleasant  in- 
fliction, went  to  thank  the  saint  for 
their  happy  exemption.  While  the 
actual  surorers,  with  venomed  an- 
ffoish,  cheek  swollen,  and  gum  throb- 
bing, groaned  forth  their  impatient 
prayers  for  delivery,  and  perspired, 
with  pain,  out  of  the  two  millions, 
three  thousand,  and  four  hundred 
pores  which  perforate  the  becullen- 
dered  surfkce  of  us  and  our  fellow- 
men. 

It  was  a  thing  to  smile  at,  to  hear 
the  service  begin  with  the  '^  Domine 
Misereatur,**  and  some  two  thousand 
victims  naturally  cry,  as  they  gnashed 
their  incisors, "  O  Lordy  have  mercy .'" 
That  none  might  forget  the  object  of 
their  prayers,  a  figure  of  St  Apol- 
lonia was  exhibitcSi  in  the  body  of 
the  church.  This  representative  of 
the  lady  of  Alexandria  was  a  wax 
doll  of  some  four  feet  in  height, 

Cted  and  dressed  as  nothing  of 
lanity  ever  was  painted  and 
dressed, — except,  perhaps,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  those  demoiselles  in  Paris, 
whose  names  are  inscribed  at  the 
dyp6t  of  the  prefecture,  and  who  look 
like  figures  from  the  Jounud  des 
Modee  run  mad  vdth  exaggeration. 
The  face  was  painted  up  to  the  eyes 
of  a  brickdust  vermilion,  and  the 
eyes  had  a  leer  in  them  very  unbe- 
coming a  saint.  The  dress  consisted 
of  a  briffht  yellow  poplin  skirt, — ^the 
gift,  pernaps,  of  some  Irish  si^erer, 
whohadtnedkreosoteinvain.  From 
the  hem  of  the  skirt  to  the  height  of 
the  knees  ran  a  border  of  gigantic 
sky-blue,  light  green,  and  scarlet 
flowers;  the  body  was  of  bright 
cherry-coloured  satin,  covered  with 
dust,  and  coming  down  in  fi*Qnt  to  a 


point,  like  the  boddice  of  our  old 
friend  Mrs.  Quickly,  of  the  BoAr*s 
Head,  Eastcheap ;  and  there  was  sham 
lace  enough  at  the  top  of  it  to  iill 
half-a-dozen  pairs  of  the  wide-spread- 
ing buskins  of  even  Lauzun  himself^ 
when  he  was  at  the  very  high  top- 
gallant of  his  foppery.    A  coouettisb 
cap  surmounted  the  head.    In  one 
hand  she  bore  what  may  have  been 
a  sword,  or  a  leek,  it  imitated  nature 
so  abominably;   the  other  held  an 
awful  forceps,  grasping  a  still  more 
awful  tooth.    With  this  graphic  cu- 
riosity addressed  to  the  eyes,  and 
with  a  distinctly  delivered  biogra- 
phical sermon  addressed  to  the  ear, 
and  which  served  as  a  running  com- 
mentary on  the  counterfeit  repre- 
sentation, I  contrived  to  l^am  that 
the  original  of  the  figure  before  us 
was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  that 
she  was  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Apollonia  of  Rome, 
who  was  gifted  with  no  power  in 
cases  of  dental  anguish,  and  with 
whose  establishment  the  dark  Egypt- 
ian wished  it  to  be  expressly  under- 
derstood   there  was   no   connezioii 
whatever.    Neither  ¥ras  she  to  be 
mistdcen  for  the  modest  young  saint 
of  Cologne,  one  of  the  ten  thousand, 
nine  hundred,  and  ninety-nine  who 
perished  with  St  Ursula,  rather  thaa 
connect  themselves  with  their  Hun- 
nish  admirers  by  a  species  of  mar- 
riage which  had  as  little  of  holiness 
about  it  as  a  modem  union  vamped 
up  in  a  Whig  registry  office. 

In  the  year  252,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  said  our  rotund  lit- 
tle preacher,  were  the  heathens  of 
Alexandria  incited,  by  a  devil*s  mes- 
senger of  a  sorcerer,  to  rise  and  ex- 
terminate the  large  number  of  Chrht- 
ians,  who  then  openly  professed  their 
faith  in  that  celebrated  city.  Among 
the  number  of  the  latter  was  our 
Apollonia,  whose  pious  father  had 
been  previously  hacked  in  pieces,  and 
t^Urwardsy  supereroffatoiuy,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  stoned  to  death,  her 
mother  having  experienced  an  equally 
comfortable  end  at  the  hands  of 
her  fanatic  persecutors.  By  these 
parents,  who  were  of  noble  condition, 
the  young  candidate  for  canonisation 
was  educated  in  that  faith  which,  in 
those  days,  generally  brought  death 
with  it  to  its  professors.  When  her 
hour  of  trial  had  arrived,  her  re- 
sidence was  attacked  by  a  Airiouii 
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mob,  who  burnt  the  house,  plun- 
dered the  property,  and  carriea  the 
mistreflB  into  painfUl  captivity.  Here, 
as  she  cursed  their  gods,  and  refused 
to  acknowledge  any  but  Christ  the 
Lord,  they  attacked  her  with  stones, 
struck  her  with  clenched  fists,  and 
used  her  otherwise  so  unmenschUch, 
as  the  preacher  declared  her  bio- 
granhers  to  assert,  that  her  lips 
swdled  monstrously,  the  blood  flowed 
from  her  mouth  and  nostrils,  her 
eyes  were  beaten  black  and  blue,  and 
her  teeth  were  loosened  in  their 
sockets.  After  a  pause  to  refresh 
their  zeal,  these  amiable  upholders 
of  their  own  faith  renewed  Uieir  ar- 
gument to  prove  the  soundness  of 
their  opinions,  by  tearing  onen  her 
lips  and  cheeks;  her  teeth  were 
knocked  out  of  their  giuns,some,  as  we 
were  gravely  told,  bSnff  driven  down 
her  throat,  and  some  tailing  out  on 
the  ffround;  and,  at  this  moment, 
with  ner  mouth  and  lips  in  such  an 
undeniable  condition  for  singing,  she 
struck  up  ^  Hit  fr(dochinder  Stunm," 
a  cheerml  hymn  of  defiance  to  her 
enemies,  and  glory  to  God. 

As  she  still  continued  recusant  and 
obstinate,  a  stake  was  erected,  and 
a  fire  kindled ;  but  Apollonia,  anti- 
cipating the  intentions  of  her  merci- 
less tormentors,  and  recommending 
to  God  all  who  shovld  thenceforward 
call  upon  her  name,  she  leaped  into 
the  flames,  and  died,  like  the  phoenix, 
to  rise  still  more  gloriously  out  of 
her  ashes. 

If  only  half  this  story  were  true, 
such  a  victim  would  deserve,  at  least, 
the  respect  of  posteri^;  but  the 
Bomiah  Church  founds  its  honour  of 
the  saint  rather  in  what  followed 
her  death  than  on  what  they  say 
{^receded  it.  According  to  v  alen- 
tinus  Lencthius,  her  friends  found  her 
body,  perfectly  uninjured,  among  the 
remains  of  the  fire;  and,  if  they  did, 
they  were  well  justifiedin  their  admir- 
ation thereupon,  though  they  treated 
itthemselveswithleasr^ard  than  had 
been  shewn  by  the  ^scriminating 
flames,  for  they  cut  off  the  head  and 
despatched  it  to  Borne,  while  her 
teeth  were  distributed  among  a  score 
of  religious  houses  and  diurches  in 


various  parts  of  Europe,  among  which 
the  holy  Roman  empire  was  pre- 
sented with  two,  an  mcisor  and  a 
grinder;  the  fore -tooth  I  had  the 
relidty  of  seeing  at  Bonn;  the  dens 
moiar  makes  Hlinzki  for-ever-and- 
still-after  glorious.  This  once  use- 
fril  and  ornamental  occupier  of  a 
portion  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the 
young  Alexandrian  was,  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  sermon,  solemnly 
exhibited  to  the  faithful  and  the  suf- 
fering, who  had  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  festival  of  the  saint. 
In  front  of  the  figure  stood  a  young 
priest  with  the  sacred  relic,  properly 
protected,  in  his  hand ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  congregation,  reverently  pass- 
ing between  the  doll  and  the  deacon, 
Jsmed  the  glass  chasse  in  which  the 
tooth  lay,  the  priest  raising  it  to  the 
lips  of  the  worshippers  with  his  left 
hand,  and,  after  each  kiss  of  hope, 
gratitude,  or  deprecation,  gently 
wiping  the  surface  with  a  napkin 
which  he  held  in  his  right  And  so 
the  assembly  separated,  in  full  con- 
fidence that  a  lady,  who  could  not 
preserve  her  own  teeth,  is  perfectly 
capable  of  preserving  those  of  other 
people.  Bollandus  even  says  that 
she  is  an  infallible  stomachic  corro- 
borative; and  if  all  the  cures  he 
cites  be  well  attested,  all  that  I  have 
finally  to  remark  is,  that  galangals 
and  pimpinella  are  nothing  to  ner. 
A  good  word  from  her  is  more  ef- 
fective than  canella  alba,  or  carda- 
mums.  If  she  be  but  propitious, 
carduus  benedictus  and  the  four  car- 
minative seeds  are  leather  and  pru- 
nella in  comparison ;  and  ifshe  smile, 
you  need  purchase  neither  daucus 
cretieus  nor  sweet  nitre,  nor  will 
you  be  called  upon  to  borrow  from  a 
neighbour  any  of  the  soothing  com- 
pounds, whether  essences,  tinctures, 
sal  volatile  sylvii,  or  the  real  sto- 
machic elixir.  Another  of  her  pro- 
found biographers  declares  that  she 
may  be  very  safely  invoked  in  cases 
of  headach,  as  well  as  in  other 
afflictions,  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
mention ;  and  that  she  can  cure  them 
as  easily  as  she  can  the  pains  of  a 
raging  tooth, — and,  truly,  I  believe 
she  may  I 
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MILITART  TABLBAITX  ;  OE,  BCSVES  FROM  THE  WAEi  OF  VAPOLEON, 
SKETCHED  IV  THE  MAVHSR  OF  CALLOT. 

9T  OATTAJV  OELA9PO  UMntAfm* 

IS0.IIL 

THE  BVBHINQ  OF  MOSCOW. 


Twa  FriBch  Enny  ha-Fing  halted 
some  days  round  Witepsk,  again  re^ 
Bumed  their  mardi;  and,  though 
^famhie  only  dealt  thmr  rationsi*' 
moved  rapidly  faito  the  hiterior  of 
the  boundless  empire  whkh  was 
to  prove  the  grave  of  so  many  thoo*- 
sands.  With  augmenting  wants  the 
more  earnest  business  of  war  also 
augmented ;  and  befbre  the  invaders 
reached  Smolensk,  the  Ctossaeks,  who 
acted  so  important  a  part  in  the 
dreadAil  tra^y  that  fbllowed,  made 
their  first  appearance  in  fbrce,  in* 
creasing  in  a  rearAil  degree  the  many 
difficulties  of  this  lifl^wasting  march. 
The  following  is  the  deseriimon  our 
Prussian  Hussar  gives  of  these  troops, 
and  of  his  own  subsequent  adven- 
tures!— 

^  After  a  long  and  toilsome  mardi 
under  the  most  onpressive  heat,  and 
amid  clouds  of  aust,  the  division 
came  up  with  the  onemy  beyond  the 
villfl^  of  Janowitz.  The  Russians 
had  taken  post  behind  some  shelter- 
ing underwood,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  valley,  and  left  only  a  few  Cos- 
sacks on  the  open  plain.  The  even- 
ing was  already  far  advanced,  the 
horses  were  dreadftilly  exhausted; 
but  the  French,  to  ascertain  the 
stren^h  of  the  enemy  perhaps,  re- 
solved to  commenoe  the  action,  which 
the  latter  seemed  more  inclined  to 
avoid  than  to  accept.  Passing  at  a 
trot  through  the  deserted  hamlet,  our 
division  Srew  up  on  some  rising 
ground  that  overlooksd  the  inter- 
mediate valley  I  while  skirmishers 
dashed  on  against  the  fbe  in  all  tiie 
gallant  style  for  which  the  French 
are  distinguished.  At  first  the  Rus- 
sians took  BO  notice  of  these  pro- 
ceedings; but  when  the  skirmisners 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  under- 
wood, and  fired  into  the  dismounted 
columns,  they  instantly  sounded  to 
horse,  and  drew  up  in  oattle  array ; 
at  the  same  time  tnat  swarms  of  Cos- 
sacks rushed  with  loud  shouts  into 
the  plain,  sweeping  the  whole  band 
of  skirmishers  before  them  in  their 


course.  It  seemed  as  if  a  nest  of  in* 
ftiriated  wasps  had  been  suddenly 
disturbed. 

^  Quick  rein&rcements  from  the 
brigade  could  now  alone  save  tiie 
advanced  troops.  They  ware  sent ; 
but  bad  no  sooner  turned  the  tide  in 
ftvour  of  the  French,  than  the  Rus- 
sians supported  their  parties,  snd 
again  drove  them  back.  Reinfi>ne- 
ments  now  fbllowed  each  other  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  irregular  oomr 
bat  in  the  valley  eztendMl  in  pro- 
portion as  the  division  on  the  height 
became  every  moment  feebler  snd 
feebler.  The  French  brisade  al- 
ready stood  in  single  rank ;  tiie  Poles 
and  Prussians,  who,  to  save  their  or- 
der ftom  bdng  ei^irdy  broken  up, 
had  detached  more  sparingly,  were 
rather  in  better  condition. 

**  In  the  wide  plain  the  contending 
parties,  mixed  oonf^isedly  together, 
tbught  with  constantly  varying  suc- 
cess ;  the  momentary  victors  driving 
the  vanquished  across  the  field  till  the 
fiUe  of  battle  again  turned  pursuen 
into  pursued,  uidgave  the  wild  chase 
a  totally  opposite  oirection ;  the  veils 
of  the  Cossacks  swelling  loudly  above 
the  ordinary  tumult  of  combat. 

^  Darkness  set  in,  and  the  needlen 
and  still-oontinued  firay  now  began 
to  excite  alarm;  for  the  Cossacks 
were  more  e3n>ert  at  personal  con- 
tests than  the  Fr^ich,  who  were  thus 
obliged  to  reinforce  their  troops  more 
ext^sively  than  the  Russians;  the 
latter  retaining  their  <nrder  and  form- 
ation almost  unimpaired. 

^  To  augment  the  difficulty,  the 
only  inikntry  attached  to  the  di- 
vision consisted  of  two  battalions,  not 
of  French,  but  of  Italian  infiuitry; 
and  they  had  fidlen  down  exhausted 
in  midway ;  nor  had  the  artillery,  on 
which  tlie  French  depend  so  mudi 
even  in  their  cavalry  actions,  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  our  rapid 
march.  More  than  half  the  division 
was  already  disorganised;  and  nei- 
ther generals  nor  commanders  knew 
how  to  break  off  the  actioOf  or  anest 
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thefoihefprograMc^difofder*  The 
flashes  of  nre-arms  threw  the  only 
]jght  on  the  seene  of  tiunnlt,  while 
the  shouts  of  the  combatants  alone 
indieated  the  yarying  success  of  the 
adverse  parties. 

**  In  this  dflemma  two  of  bur  guns 
fbrtuuftlely  reached  the  ground,  and, 
quickly  unlimbering,  th^w  a  couple 
of  howitzer  shells  at  random  into  the 
midst  of  the  throng.  And  never  was 
a  greater  or  more  sudden  chanffe 
prwluced  by  two  cannon*shot:  the 
loud  yells  ceased  instantly,  the  tu- 
mult sunk  into  sileude,  the  Cossacks 
became  absolutely  mute,  and  both 
parties  returned  quietly  to  the  feeble, 
fltetionanr  remains  of  the  regiments  I 
The  batUe  was  at  end. 

<*  This  was  the  first  action  in  which 
the  Cossacks  appeared  in  force, 
riatoff,  with  the  main  body  of  these 
troops,  7000  stronff,  had  been  at- 
tached to  the  seeond  Bussian  army, 
under  Prince  Bayration ;  but,  as  the 
junction  of  tiie  Russian  corps  was 
now  secure,  they  had  been  sent  round 
by  Smolensk  to  aid  Barclay  de  Tolly 
against  the  swarming  host  of  Na- 
poleon. 

^  The  manner  of  fighting  peculiar 
to  the  Cossacks  elves  them  great  ad- 
vantages over  disciplined  cavalry ; 
because  any  repulse  they  may  ex- 
perience occasions  them  little  loss; 
Tor  to  pursue  them  in  their  wild  flight 
woula  lead  to  conftudon,  and  oblige 
the  victors  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
fighting  of  the  vanquished.  The 
feeble  side  of  these  semi-barbarous 
warriors  is  their  inability  to  stand  a 
steady  fire ;  though  dispersed  along 
a  line,  every  Cossack  is  individually 
an  admirable  skirmisher.  In  mea- 
dows, parties  often  dismount  and 
skirmisn  ob  foot,  leading  their  hotses 
by  the  rein,  and  allowing  them  to 
graae.  Several  attempts  on  the  part 
of  the  French  to  punish  this  sup- 
posed carelessness  failed  completel  v : 
aided  by  their  comrades,  the  Cossacks 
sprang  quickly  on  their  horses,  and 
recdved  their  fbiled  adversaries  with 
loud  shouts  of  laughter. 

^  When  tiiey  intend  an  attack,  a 
shout  is  raised  along  the  whole  line ; 
on  which  they  cdlect  in  a  mass,  and 
throw  themselves,  with  loud  yells 
and  couched  spears,  with  bodies  bent 
to  their  hcane^  mane,  at  full  speed 
upon  the  enemy.  Such  an  onrush- 
mn  swarm  seems  at  first  to  be  irre- 


idstible,  and  would  be  so  were  the 
onset  continued  as  it  is  commenced. 
But  this  is  not  tiie  case ;  the  Cossacks 
charee  close  up  to  the  enemy,  who 
are  kst  if  they  shew  the  slightest 
want  of  firmness ;  but  are  in  little 
danger  if  they  hold  their  ground 
firmly,  and  receive  the  as«dlants 
with  a  steady  fire«  When  thus  met, 
the  Cossadu  fly  as  fast  as  they  had 
advanced,  and  with  the  same  dex- 
terity. The  attack,  gathering,  and 
dispersion  of  these  swarms  was  al- 
ways executed  in  the  most  admirable 
manner,  and  with  a  degree  of  celerity 
that  regular  cavalry  would  find  it 
diflicult  if  not  impossible,  to  imitate. 
When  they  overthrow  an  enemv,  the 
Cossacks  pursue  with  daring  boldness 
and  perseverance ;  and  their  ea^- 
ness  for  spoil  then  leads  them  mto 
ooeaaional  difficulties,  notwithstand- 
ing their  usual  quickness  and  sa- 
gad^. 

^  Encounters  with  thesa  new  ad- 
versaries now  became  of  daily  occur- 
rence, but  did  not  always  eim  to  our 
satis&ctkm.  On  one  occasion,  they 
drew  the  French  brigade  into  an  am- 
bush, and  caused  them  considerable 
loss;  on  another  they  defeated  the 
Polai,  and  pursued  them  to  the  very 
muxzles  of  the  Prussian  carbines. 

*^  In  all  these  combats,  Murat, 
king  of  Naples,  was  in  his  very  ele- 
ment. He  nated  the  slow  movement 
of  columns ;  and  his  appearance  in 
the  morning  was  usually  the  signal 
to  advance  and  engaee.  The  Cos- 
sacks knew  him  p^rfectiy,  and  al- 
ways greeted  his  approach  with  loud 
cheers.  His  bravery,  combined  with 
his  kind  and  friendly  manner,  had 
rendered  him  a  universal  favourite, 
not  only  with  the  French  and  Poles, 
but  with  the  Prussians  also.  Murat 
had  a  good  person,  a  firm  seat  in  the 
saddle;  and  Was  a  bold  rider;  and 
thus  greatiy  distinguished  from  the 
emperor,  who  wad  a  bad  and  un- 
ffracefbl  horseman.  In  the  army, 
Murat's  theatrical  costume  had  ob- 
tained fbr  lum  the  name  of  the  King 
ofFrancom;  and  though  it  might, 
in  some  respects,  have  been  appro- 
priate, it  should  not  have  been  for- 
gotten that  he  wore  his  fantastic 
dress  in  battle,  and  under  the  very 
eyes  of  his  enemies.  His  suite — 
among  whom  was  a  Moor,  dressed  as 
a  Mameluke,  and  mounted  on  a  coal- 
black  steed— were  all  covered  with 
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gold  and  embroidery,  and  were  in 
perfect  keeping  with  their  sovereign. 
The  king*8  appearance  before  the 
troops  was  invariably  greeted  with 
loud  cheers,  in  which  even  the  Ftos- 
sians  joined  right  heartily. 

'^In  the  army,  Marat  and  Na- 
poleon alone  attracted  attention ;  the 
other  marshals  and  princes,  though 
attended  with  numerous  staff  re* 
tinues,  were  little  thought  of.  And 
if  the  Kmg  of  Naples  was  distin- 
guished by  the  splendour  of  his  cos- 
tume, the  emperor  was  remarkable 
for  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his 
dress;  which  presented  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  briUiant  imiforms  of 
the  numerous  staff  by  which  he  was 
accompanied.  The  influence  he  ex- 
erdsea  on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers 
was  boundless;  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared the  feeble  and  the  strong  felt 
alike  confident  of  victory,  and  never 
fiiiled  to  throw  the  blame  of  disaster 
on  the  misconduct  of  subordinates. 
This  was  strongly  illustrated  after 
our  defeat  at  Woronovo :  the  army 
was  evidently  in  full  retreat;  but 
no  sooner  had  the  remains  of  our 
fimiished  division — Marat's — joined 
the  main  army  from  Moscow,  under 
the  emperor*s  own  command,  than 
all  fancied  themselves  marching  to 
assured  victory.  The  spell  was  soon, 
however,  dissolved,  and  death  was  to 
prove  the  only  victor  in  the  series 
on  which  we  were  then  entering.** 

Our  Hussar  having  been  wounded 
in  one  of  the  skirmishes  preceding 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  only  resumes 
his  narrative  at  the  close  of  that 
sanguinary  day.    But 

«  On— on-^on !— the  thirst  of  powtrand 

war 
Gasps  for  the  blood  of  serfs,  and  of  their 

ciar." 

And  the  mighty  host  still  presses 
forward,  its  nmks  diminishing  daily ; 
and  from  Smolensk  to  j^rodino 
every  march  costs  the  anny  a  thou- 
sand men! 

The  Prussian  Hussars,  though  ex- 
posed to  a  dreadful  fire  of  artillery  at 
Borodino,  took  no  active  part  in  the 
battle;  and  only  shared  in  the  severe 
loss  sustained.  They  mustered  280 
horses  in  the  morning,  and  brought 
only  120  out  of  the  fidd.  The  large 
Bussian  redoubt,  armed  with  thirty 
or  forty  guns,  to  the  fire  of  which 
they  were   exposed,   **  resembled,** 


savs  an  eye-witness,  ^<a  volcano  in 
frul  activity :  enveloped  in  a  doad 
of  smoke,  the  flashes  of  the  guns, 
that  carried  havoc  into  the  raw  ot 
the  French,  were  alone  visiblethroogli 
the  sulphury  vapours.** 

We  must  now  let  our  gallant 
friend,  the  Hussar,  proceed  with  hm 
own  narrative. 

"  Night  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
work  of  death.  Both  parties  were 
completely  worn  down  by  the  dread- 
ful exertions  of  the  day,  and  the  Im* 
perial  Guard  alone  remained  in  a 
state  of  efficiency. 

"  The  exhausted  troops  were  led 
back  to  their  cheerless  camps,  where 
nothing  was  to  be  found :  provisions, 
forage,  straw,  frud,  were  all  wanting ; 
and  to  search  for  them  in  the  dan, 
and  where  whole  armies  had  been 
assembled  for  days  together,  seemed 
a  hopeless  case.  The  victon  were 
almost  in  despair ;  and,  though  some 
searched  for  provisions,  and  othera 
brought  a  little  wet  hay  from  cor 
former  bivouac,  most  of  the  men, 
having  secured  their  horses,  wrap- 
ped uemselves  in  their  doaks,  and 
lay  down  in  utter  h<melessne8s. 

^  The  mess  to  which  I  belonged 
had  lost  every  thin^, — cooking  uten- 
sils, as  well  as  the  httle  provision  we 
possessed ;  but  we  had  found  a  bag 
of  Bussian  biscuit,  which  helped  to 
atone  for  our  misfortune.  The  hel- 
met of  a  French  cuirassier  having 
been  metamorphosed  into  a  kettle, 
onr  prize  biscmt  was  soon  boiled  into 
soup;  which,  though  wanting  even 
the  seasoning  of  salt,  seemed  a  luxu- 
rious banquet  to  our  famishing  party. 
The  greater  part  of  the  soldiers  had  to 
&st ;  and,  to  aumnent  their  suffering, 
a  cold  rain  fell  during  the  night 

"In  the  morning,  the  anny  ad- 
vanced, and  took  possession  of  the 
battle-field,  and  were  ordered  to 
cook  and  forage, — an  order  more 
easily  issued  than  obeyed,  for  no- 
thing was  to  be  found.  And  if  the 
men  kindled  fires,  it  was  more  for  the 
purpose  of  wailning  and  drying  them- 
selves than  for  any  culinary  purpose. 

"^  The  battle-field  pi^sented  a  ter- 
rible picture  of  ruin  and  carnage,  es- 
pecially on  the  left  and  centre,  where 
the  greatest  efforts  had  been  znade  to 
take,  maintain,  and  retake  the  re- 
doubts. Corpses  of  the  slain,  broken 
arms,  dead  atm  dying  horses,  covered 
every  eleyation  and  filled  every  hoi- 
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low,  and  plainly  indicated  the  pro- 
gress of  the  action.  In  front  of  the 
redoubts  lay  the  bodies  of  the  Frendi ; 
behind  the  works,  shewing  that  they 
had  been  carried,  lay  the  Russians. 
On  many  points  the  neaps  of  corpses 
told  where  squares  of  mfantry  nad 
stood,  and  plainly  pointed  out  the 
size  of  the  closely  formed  masses. 
From  the  relatiye  number  of  the 
slain,  it  was  easy  to  perceiye  that  the 
Russians  had  suffered:  more  than  the 
French. 

^*  Nothing  could  be  so  striking  or 
appalling,  indeed,  as  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  tumult  and  thunder  of  the 
previous  day*s  battle  and  the  erave- 
like  silence  which  now  reigned  over 
the  field.  On  the  minds  of  the  sol- 
diers this  tranquil  halt  on  the  scene 
of  death  made  a  very  unfayound)le 
impression :  distress  and  want  pressed 
heavily  upon  them,  and  in  their  plain 
and  direct  mode  of  thinking  they 
could  see  no  object  in  thus  lingering 
inactively  on  a  battle-plain  that  was 
no  longer  disputed.  Tney  all  looked 
to  Moscow  as  the  terminus  of  their 
suffering.  In  the  city  of  the  Czar 
they  e^cted  to  find  r^  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  the  peace  that  was  to  permit 
a  safe  return  to  their  hearths  and 
homes :  aJl  their  conversations  turned 
on  these  cherished  anticipations. 

"  A  fuU  conviction  or  their  situa- 
tion had  rendered  tins  view  general 
in  the  army ;  and  the  troops  would 
have  fought  another  battle  as  va- 
liantly as  they  fought  the  last,  had 
it  be^  necessary,  to  seoure  the  ob- 
ject on  which  all  their  hopes  were 
founded ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  that 
the  needless  lingering  on  the  field 
was  so  universiuly  censured.  The 
continued  want  of  forase,  the  severe 
exertions  of  the  last  days,  and  the 
dreadful  loss  sustained  in  tiie  battle, 
tended  rapidly  to  hasten  on  the  ruin 
of  the  cavalry ;  and  in  our  regiment 
we  availed  ourselves  of  the  rest  to 
form  our  four  squadrons  into  two 
of  seventy-five  horses  each,  all  that 
now  remained  of  the  600  with  which 
we  commenced  the  campaigp.  The 
other  raiments  of  the  mvision  were 
in  a  stiU  worse  condition,  and  the 
state  of  the  cuirassier  division  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme. 

*'  In  the  afternoon  the  army  moved 
towards  Moiaisk,  and,  as  Cossack 
shouts  were  neard  in  our  front,  the 
li|^t  division  of  the  corps  was  ordered 


to  hasten  forward  and  support  the 
troops  engaged.  The  regiment  started 
at  a  trot,  but  several  horses  were 
unable  to  move  from  the  spot,  and, 
unfortunately,  mine  was  one  of  the 
number.  No  effort  could  recall  its 
quickly  failing  strength,  and,  painful 
as  it  was  to  leave  the  ranks  at  so 
interesting  a  moment,  I  was  forced  to 
dismount  and  lead  it  forward. 

«  This  nusadventure  obliged  me 
to  become  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
combat  fought  in  front  of  Moiaisk. 
When  I  attained  the  end  of  the 
ridge  that  overlooks  the  fnendly 
valTey,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
which  the  town  is  situated,  I  saw  the 
whole  plain  on  to  the  left  of  the  road 
filled  with  Cossacks  and  French 
cavalry,  engaged  in  a  wild  and  de-» 
sultory  skirmish,  more  resembling 
our  notions  of  Scythian  than  Euro- 
pean warfare.  The  French  gained 
uttle  on  their  active  opponents,  and 
it  was  not  till  thev  had  been  repeat- 
edly reinforced  that  they  succeeded 
in  pressing  back  these  Cossack 
swarms.  By  degrees  the  infantry 
also  arrived  on  the  field  and  advanced 
in  column  along  the  highroad,  but 
there  was  evidently  no  concert  be- 
tween them  and  tne  cavalry;  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  Russians 
remained  masters  of  the  town,  while 
our  people  took  post  in  the  plain. 

'*  As  soon  as  Xobserved  the  troops 

Sreparing  to  form  their  camps,'  I  en- 
eavour^  to  make  my  horse  move 
forward,  trustify  that  the  short  rest 
he  had  enjoyed  miffht  have  given 
him  a  little  strengUi;  but  he  was 
failii^  fisust,  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  i  could  drive  him  on  before  me 
at  a  slow  and  staggering  pace.  To 
auement  the  evil  night  overtook  me, 
and,  surrounded  by  strange  corps, 
all  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  preparmg 
their  bivouacs,  I  found  myself  without 
food,  comrades,  or  quarters,  isolated 
in  the  midst  of  thousands.  In  this 
miserable  condition,  and  while  search- 
ing my  way  slowly  through  the  dark 
with  hardly  a  prospect  of  discovering 
the  redment,  good  fortune  threw 
some  of  our  own  foragers  in  my  way, 
who  pointed  to  our  camp,  which  was 
dose  at  hand. 

"  Seated  round  the  watch-fires  the 
soldiers  described  the  various  details 
and  changes  of  the  action,  which, 
like  all  the  encounters  with  the 
Cossacks,  had  J>een  more  noisy  than 
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dcstractive.  At  first  some  foiprite 
was  excited  by  a  whiziinff  lomid 
heard  during  the  fray,  and  the  cause 
of  which  was  not  discovered  till 
several  arrows  were  found  hanging 
in  the  pelisses  of  the  hussars.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  with  the  Baskiers, 
whose  weapons  caused  more  curiosity 
than  apprehension,  for  they  had  noi 
inflict^  a  single  wound. 

^'  Great  want  prevailed,  as  usual, 
in  camp;  the  Russians  had  com-* 
pletely  exhausted  the  country ;  and 
a  few  cabbage-stalks,  cf  whicn  they 
had  consumS  the  heads,  and  a  little 
roasted  barley,  was  all  that  could  be 
found  to  allay  the  cravings  of  hunger. 

**  In  the  morning  I  found  that  my 
horse,  the  sharer  of  so  much  toil,  of  so 
many  dangers,  had  died  during  the 
night.  The  loss  made  the  recollec- 
tion of  my  distant  home  and  untried 
strenffth  press  heavily  on  my  mind ; 
but  uie  stirring  business  of  war  left 
briefspace  for  such  reflections.  Mus- 
tering my  best  resolution,  therefore,  I 
threw  my  baggage  over  my  shoulders, 
and,  accompanied  by  three  comrades 
who  were  m  the  same  predicament 
with  myself,  set  out  for  Moiaisk. 
From  ail  directions  crowds  of  souUen 
were  hurrymg  towuds  the  town  in 
search  of  provisions.  The  road  was 
covered  with  tnx^rs  trying  to  uroo 
on  their  &iling  steeds:  s(une  sml 
strove  to  spur  them  forward,  others 
dragged  them  slowly  by  the  reiiw, 
whue  some  drove  them  rorward  with 
sticks.  Both  sides  of  the  road  were 
covered  with  dead  and  dying  horses ; 
and  the  ftirv  of  the  riders,  their 
cruelty  to  the  stagsering  and  ex- 
hausted steeds,*  were  mghtful  in  thtf 
extreme.  The  savage  conduct  of  the 
easily  excited  French  was  particu- 
larly ccmspionous  in  this  respect" 

If  our  Hussar  reproves  in  severe 
terms  the  cruelty  of  the  French  to- 
wards their  horses,  he  relates  in  an 
after  |>art  of  his  journal  an  instance 
of  their  ingenui^  which  we  shaU 
insert  here,  in  order  to  Inreak  the 
lon^  tale  of  suffering  by  at  least  one 
ludicrous  incident : — 

^'  At  the  anffle  of  the  road  we  eame 
upon  a  detachment  of  French  dra- 
goons who  were  escorting  some  of  the 
fai^  grey  oxen,  more  common  in 
PcJand  than  in  Russia.  One  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  probably  lost  his 
horse  like  so  many  others,  and  was 
tired  of  pedestrian  exer^oe^  had  sad- 
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died  and  bitted  one  of  these  huge- 
homed  animals,  which,  accoutred  in 
the  fhll  panoply  of  war,  presented  a 
most  extraordinary  appearance,  that 
became  doubly  ludicrous  when  the 
helmeted  dragoon  mounted  this  no- 
vel Bucephams,  in  order  to  aecom- 
pany  his  detachment  The  ox  had 
evidently  been  used  to  aet  the  charaer, 
but  on  this  occasion  he  reiVised  to 
move,  and  thus  excited  the  impatience 
of  the  soldier,  who  b^pan  to  use  his 
spurs  right  sharply.  This  inune^ 
diately  uianged  tlie  scene :  the  ox, 
to  rid  himself  of  the  annoyance  and 
shake  off  the  rider,  exerated  with 
great  Imt  dumsy  force,  some  of  the 
most     extraordinary    bounds     and 

unges  ever  beheld.  The  rider  long 
:ept  his  seat  in  firm  style,  and  the 
spectators  awaited  the  result  of  the 
novel  contest  in  silent  astonishment, 
till  a  tremendous  bound  forced  the 
unhappy  dragoon  to  measure  his  full 
length  upooi  the  ground,  amid  the 
exulting  shouts  and  roars  of  langhttf 
that  burst  from  the  surroundiiw 
multitude.  No  oomio  scene  could 
possibly  be  more  extravagantly  lu- 
dicrous than  the  one  here  acted  be- 
fareoureyes.  The airaged dngoon 
q>ruBg  furiously  frosn  the  ground 
siad  soon  remouiUed  the  homed  steed, 
but,  rendered  wiser  by  experience,  ho 
now  adopted  gentler  means,  and  thus 
succeeded  in  making  the  anhnal  fol- 
low tiie  detachment  at  a  slow  and 
easvpaee.** 

Our  HuMar,  being  now  reduced  to 
the  rank  of*  a  straggler,  oives  some 
account  of  the  disorganJsea  mass  that 
already  followed  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  during  its  memorable  ad- 
vance:— 

^  The  host  <^8tngglaB  that  aug- 
mented in  proportion  as  the  army 
diminished,  was  composed  of  moi 
who,  unable  to  keep  pace  with  their 
rmments,  had  fallen  to  the  rear;  of 
othcors  who  had  been  detached  and 
oodld  not  overtake  their  eorpa,  ss 
w^  as  of  strong  foraging  parties 
that,  having  been  sent  to  a  distance 
from  the  main  road  to  eoUeet  pro- 
visions, were  unable  to  come  up  with 
their  regiments  and  divisions,  owing 
to  the  rapid  and  eontinued  mardies 
of  the  mam  body.  After  the  battle 
of  BorodhK>,that  proved  so  fiUal  to 
the  cavalry,  vast  numbers  of  dis- 
monnt€d  horsemen  also  joined  the 
heterogeneous] 
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*"  In  oenet^  (he  ttmiV  of  atiUff- 
glen  followed  the  raam  body  m 
societies  of  from  three  to  ten  in  ntim* 
ber,  who  eiide»TOTired  to  make  theil* 
W87 18  beat  they  could  in  the  amftU 
cairiagw  of  the  conoti^  celled  tMka$^ 
or  on  the  Jumktkg^  the  ponies  formerlj 
mentioDed.  Afthebondiofdisdidine 
were  wlackeaing  every  day,  this  liftr 
and  more  eonyeniem  mode  of  janmey* 
Ing  also  tempted  many  soldien  to 
leave  the  ranks  add  augment  cntt 
itraflslmg  bonds. 

<*llie  mixture  of  all  muibrms  and 
all  arms,  of  men  of  all  nations,  ranks^ 
classes,  and  conditions,  thus  harryina 
confusedly  along,  ohcn  presented 
scenes  UuEt  conld  not  £ul  to  be  divert* 
ing,  notwithstanding  the  wAnt  that 
pressed  so  heavily  upon  ns.  Though 
the  costumes  were  no  doubt  in  a  very 
indifferent  pliffht,  they  were  yet 
highly  respectable  compared  to  th!ose 
that  came  into  £uhion  dunng  the 
retreat.  The  cause  ofihiawaa  evl' 
dent.  As  th^  weather  was  still 
modmle,  the  old  unlfonns  afforded 
saffioent  proteotion,  and  the  cravings 
of  hunget  nmde  the  soldien  turn  lul 
their  attention  to  the  search  for  pro- 
visions. But  when  the  frost  set  in 
end  rendered  wanner  ckiihing  neoes« 
Miy,  we  saw  the  moM  &ntaetio  and 
extravagant  costumes  ever  beheld 
spring  up  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  and 
raddenly  become  Umvenal  in  the 
ermy. 

*^  One  peculiarity  of  the  stragglers 
was,  that  none  of  ihemf  whether 
cavahy  or  in&ntry,  woold  travel  on 
foot,  a  drcumstance  that  rendered 
horse-MeaHng  univetsal;  and  who- 
ever lost  sight  of  his  horse,  even  for 
a  fiingle  momcmt,  was  sure  to  lose  it, 
without  the  least  chance  of  recover* 
ing  it  in  the  constantly  moving  mastf. 
To  steal  a  horse  was  not  considered 
&  verv  hebous  offence,  and  rather 
looked  upon  in  the  li^  that  poach" 
uig  is  in  sotne  cdmmes,  than  a  die 
honouraUe  larceny ;  and  the  thief 
8«n«raUy  considered  tiiat  in  seising 
]ipon  a  good  steedf  he  was  only  aveng* 
iQg  his  own  loss  or  that  of  some  eom« 
njde.  Conteience,  it  must  be  con- 
^Bssed,  sat  lightly  in  these  times  on 
most  of  the  martial  fi%temity« 

**To  ]H«vcnt  a  stolen  horse  <a 
pony  from  being  recognised  by  ite 
'ormer  possessor,  the  first  thief  gene- 
rally cut  off  the  ammal's  twl,  the 
second  hoseed  the  mane  and  the 


third  Cropped  its  ears.  All  this  gave 
the  ponies  a  ratiier  odd  appearance, 
but  rendered  it  difficult  for  any  one 
to  recognise  them  after  the  process ; 
though  it  was  easy  to  see  how  often 
thejr  had  dumged  masters,  by  the 
vanous  operations  they  had  under- 
gone* 

**Want  pressed  heavily  on  the 
irtragglersf  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  forage  at  a  distance  from  the  hi^h* 
road  was  in  a  melancholy  predica* 
ment,  and  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  resort  to  horse-flesh,  which 
was  in  abundance.  The  oountiy  was 
^nlv  peopled  and  poorly  cultivated, 
and  had  been  traversed  fiivt  by  the 
Eussian  and  then  by  the  French 
army,  so  that  little  remained  for  the 
stragglers.  And  it  was  only  the  hope 
of  finding  abundance  in  the  capital 
which  we  were  now  approaiming, 
that  made  the  sick  and  feeble  exert 
their  last  remaining  strength  to  reach 
thk  ikncied  haven  of  safety. 

*'0n  i\m  evening  of  the  18th  I 
overtook  the  regiment  which  was 
preparing  to  ent^  Moscow  on  the 
following  morning,  the  ci^  being 
only  about  six  miles  distant  from  our 
camp*  liy  wishes  were  fulfilled,  and 
I  was  agam  in  the  midst  of  the  regi* 
saent,  but  I  found  it  in  a  melanchciy 
cooditioii.  During  the  few  days  I 
had  been  absent  sickness  and  death 
had  dispersed  my  previous  acquaint" 
ances,  and  want  and  suffering  had 
rendered  the  remaining  soldiers  per- 
fectly callous  to  the  mte  of  others : 
selfishness  seemed  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  hopes  and  expectations 
founded  on  the  anticipated  conquest 
of  the  morrow  were  also  greatly 
diminiriied :  a  roof  for  shelter,  breao, 
meal,  and  brandy  for  nourishment, 
with  dothing  and  rest,  were  aU  to 
which  they  looked  forward,  and  even 
these  moderate  expectations  were  not 
to  be  fulfilled. 

«« On  the  morning  of  the  14th  Sep« 
tember  the  army  at  last  commeno^ 
the  long*desired  march  that  was  to 
terminate  at  Moscow.    The  imperial 

guard  were  in  frill  costume  and  a 
olyday  mood;  boisterous  cheerful- 
ness, indeed,  pervaded  all  ranks  and 
classes.  The  impatience  of  the  sol* 
diers  seemed  to  prolong  the  short 
distance  they  had  to  traverse ;  from 
every  piece  of  rising  ground  they 
expected  to  behold  the  city,  and 
were   irreatlv  incensed  when    they 
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found  themselves  disappointed.  No 
mardi  was  ever,  indeed,  performed 
in  such  haste;  the  stragglers  over* 
took  and  cot  mixed  ivith  the 
columns,  and  it  hecame  difficult  to 
preserve  even  a  semblance  of  order. 
From  the  side  by  which  we  were 
advancing,  Moscow  is  not  perceived 
till  the  last  hill,  called  the  Salutation 
Hill,  has  been  ascended.  We  reached 
the  summit  at  last;  nor  could  the 
easer  delight  with  which  the  Cru- 
saaers  contemplated  the  domes  of 
Jerusalem,  the  followers  of  Colum- 
bus the  shores  of  the  new  world, 
have  exceeded  the  joy  displajred  by 
the  exhausted  victors  on  oeholding 
the  spires  of  the  imperial  city.  The 
loud  cheers  of  the  foremost  troops 
announced  to  the  more  distant  the 
happy  discovery,  and  urged  every 
one  forward  to  renewed  exertion.  AU 
were  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight  of  the 
golden  prize;  one  pointed  out  a 
church,  another  a  palace ;  horsemen 
rose  in  their  stirrups  to  gain  a  more 
extended  view  of  the  splendid  scene. 
The  army  was  in  a  tumult  of  delight, 
which,  for  a  moment^  caused  all  past 
suffering  to  be  forgotten. 

"The  joy  of  finding  ourselves 
within  reach  of  the  long-desired  prize 
soon  yielded  to  the<cravings  of  nun- 
ger  and  the  impatience  to  advance. 
But  our  eagerness  v^as  to  be  re- 
strained, for  the  emperor  persisted  in 
halting,  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  de- 
putation from  the  city,  which  never 
appeared.  During  this  delay,  the 
sddiers,  seekii^  shelter  ^m  the 
burning  rays  ofthe  sun,  threw  than- 
selves  down  to  rest  under  the  best 
shade  they  could  find.  I  followed 
the  example,  and,  with  the  reins  of 
my  pony  firmly  grasped  in  my  huid,- 
soon  simk  into  profound  slumber. 
Awakened,  at  last,  by  the  march  of 
trooi^,  I  started  up,  and  found  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  strangers  and 
stragglers,  the  raiment  gone,  and 
my  pony  lost.  JDriven  almost  to 
nmdness  by  seeing  all  my  hopes  and 
wishes  thus  frustrated,  I  rushed  in 
all  directions  wildly  through  the 
thronff,  in  the  hopes  of  discovering 
the  thief  who  had  carried  off  my 
horse.  But  my  search  was  vain,  and, 
exhausted  at  last  by  famine  and  fa- 
tigue, I  wandered  on  towards  the 
city,  gradually  recoveriuff,  as  I  ad- 
vanced, sufficient  fortitude  to  bear 
up  against  this  new  affliction. 


"  The  vain  pursuit  of  the  thief  who 
had  stolen  my  horse  had  brought  me 
to  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  whrace 
I  took  the  road  towards  the  dty. 
In  passing  near  a  small  chapel,  sur- 
rounded with  trees,  and  beautifuUy 
situated  close  by  the  stream,  I  ob- 
served three  iimmtry  soldiers  un- 
packing their  ponies;  having  done 
so,  and  selectea  the  most  viuuable 
effects  from  the  loads,  they  abandoned 
the  animals  to  their  fate,  and  took 
their  way  on  foot,  totally  unmindful 
ofthe  discarded  homaks.  To  see  men 
become  voluntary  pedestrians  was,  in 
these  times,  an  extraordinary  event, 
and  almost  unaccountable  to  me  who 
still  smarted  under  the  loss  of  my 
horse;  but,  as  they  disappeared  with- 
out castinff  even  a  look  at  the  ponies, 
I  hastened  to  secure  the  strongest  of 
the  party,  and,  having  laid  in  a  stock 
of  potatoes  fhun  a  neighbouring  field, 
hurried,  as  day  was  dosing,  towards 
the  devoted  dty. 

"  The  throng  rushing  through'  the 
suburbs  was  tremendous;  and  the 
streets  presented  a  dreadful  and  ap- 
palling scene  of  plunder,  increaaed, 
rather  than  diminished,  by  the  ab- 
sence ofthe  inhabitants ;  while,  under 
the  screen  of  augmenting  darkness, 
the  reckless  soldi^  gave  f\ill  scope 
to  the  wildest  rapine  and  licentious- 
ness. From  all  sides  was  heard  the 
bursting  open  of  doors,  the  crashinff 
of  windows;  every  house  was  filled 
with  soldiers,  who  were  ransacking 
the  dwdlings  of  peaoeftil  dtizens,  and 
searching  wiUi  lights  for  booty  and 
provisions. 

"  As  I  passed  along  I  found  many 
wild  reports  current  among  the  crowd ; 
men  spoke  of  incendiary  fires,  of 
mines  and  combustibles  having  been 
discovered  under  several  houses, 
among  others,  under  the  palace  pre- 
pared for  the  King  of  Naples.  Doubt- 
ful as  these  reports  were,  considering 
the  short  time  there  had  been  to 
verify  them,  and  the  confused  man- 
ner in  which  the  dty  had  been  occu- 
pied, they  vrere,  neverthdess,  firmly 
believed  T)y  the  troops. 

"  Havinff  been  told  that  the  ca- 
valry, under  the  King  of  Nicies, 
had  marched  through  the  city,  I 
made  for  the  eastern  narrier  in  hopes 
of  finding  my  regiment,  or,  at  least, 
the  division  to  which  it  beloi^ed* 
The  throng  diminished  gradually  as 
I  advanced,  bdnff  limited  to  cavalry 
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soldiers,  who  alone  expected  to  find 
their  corps  in  that  direction ;  all  the 
others  dispersed  at  pleasure  through 
the  city,  each  establishing  himself  in 
the  best  quarter  he  could  find. 

^  It  was  already  dark  when  I 
cleared  the  barriers,  and  my  in- 
quiries respecting  the  division  re- 
ceiyed  at  erery  step  more  unsatis- 
factory answers.  At  last,  I  was  shewn 
a  line  of  bivouac  fires,  indicating,  I 
was  told,  the  very  camp  of  my  bri- 
gade ;  but  when  I  reached  the  mund, 
I  found  myself  in  the  midst  of  French 
chasseurs,  belonging  to  a  totally  dif- 
ferent corps. 

^  As  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
continue  the  search  farther  through 
the  night,  I  resolved  to  rest  quietly 
till  morning.  But,  fearing  to  trust 
my  horse  in  the  vicinity  of  a  French 
camp,  I  made  for  a  plantation  that 
surrouiided  a  stately  mansion  in  front 
of  the  line,  though  near  enough  to 
be  safe  from  the  Cossacks.  Having 
tied  my  horse  to  a  tree,  with  suft- 
cient  length  of  halter  to  admit  of  his 
crazing,  I  threw  myself  down  beside 
him,  under  the  best  sheltering  bush 
that  I  could  find. 

<'  When  I  awoke  in  the  morning, 
I  feund  myself  in  what  we  call  an 
English  park,  which  might  be  termed 
beautiful,  the  dreary  and  desolate 
nature  of  the  country  considered. 
The  perfect  calmness  of  the  lovely 
scene,  the  silence  that  surroundea 
me,  the  absence  of  the  destroying 
tumult  of  war  in  which  I  had  so  long 
moved,  brought  my  distant  country, 
my  home,  my  friends,  and  parents,  so 
forcibly  to  my  mind,  that,  disregard- 
ing the  cravines  of  hunger,  disr^ard- 
ing  my  ragged  and  wretched  appear- 
ance, whi^  contrasted  so  strongly 
with  the  recollection  of  former  times, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  lingering  in 
the  walks,  and  giving  way  to  these 
pleasing,  though  meumcholy  recol- 
lections ;  the  vicinity  of  the  French 
line  making  me  fancy  myself  in 
perfect  security. ,  Chancing  to  ap- 
proach an  enclosure,  I  ascended  to 
the  top  in  order  to  obtain  a  more 
extensive  view,  but  was  almost  para- 
lysed when  the  first  object  I  beheld 
was  a  line  of  Cossacks,  not  fifty  yards 
distant,  watching  tiidr  scouts,  who, 
on  different  points,  were  striving  to 
peer  through  the  veiy  enclosure,  rrom 
the  top  of  which  I  had  discovered 
them,    l^othing  but  a  rapid  flight 


layed.  Springing  from  the  fence,  I 
hurried  with  all  speed  towards  my 
pony,  and,  throwing  myself  on  his 
bacK,  spared  neither  rem  nor  spur 
till  I  gained  the  camp  of  the  chasseurs. 
Not  a  single  Cossack  followed,  from 
which  I  concluded  that  my  descent 
from  the  enclosure  and  rapid  flight 
had  escaped  observation,  and  thus 
saved  me  from  certain  captivity. 

^  In  the  camp  of  the  chasseurs, 
who  had  just  mounted  to  face  the 
Cossacks,  there  had  evidently  been 
an  abundance  of  good  cheer,  for  meal 
and  biscuit  lay  scattered  about  in  aU 
directions.  I  failed  not  to  profit  by 
what  had  been  left,  and  was  preparing 
to  renew  my  search  for  the  regiment ; 
but  in  that  busy  time  resolutions 
were  often  changed  as  rapidly  as  the 
ever-changing  events. 

*'  The  French  and  Cossacks  were 
confronting  each  other ;  but,  instead 
of  engaging,  they  were  parleying, 
jesting,  laughing,  which  made  me 
fancy  that  tne  long-promised  peace, 
or  a  preliminary  truce,  at  least,  had 
really  been  concluded.  In  this  I  was, 
however,  mistaken ;  for,  reluctant  as 
both  parties  were  to  commence,  cir- 
cumstances soon  brought  them  to 
blows.  The  Cossacks  mshed  to  pre 
vent  the  French  from  occupying  a 
village  which  they  were  biwily  fo- 
raging, the  chasseurs  wished  to  obtain 
possession  without  renewing  hostili- 
ties, but  on  all  points  Cossack  parties 
interposed  to  prevent  the  approach. 
At  last,  the  French,  tired  with  these 
vain  efforts,  began  to  fire ;  oneoftbe 
ordinary  skirmishes  immediately  en- 
sued, and,  after  a  short  resistance, 
the  Cossacks  withdrew,  giving  the 
village  to  the  flames,  according  to 
the  practice  they  had  universally 
pursued  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
march.** 

These  melancholy  aggravations  of 
the  ordinary  horrors  or  the  war  re- 
sulted more,  however,  from  accident, 
and  the  usual  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  than  from  any 
premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the 
Russians.  During  the  early  part  of 
the  advance,  the  Russians  destroyed 
nothing ;  but  as  most  of  the  villages 
were  set  on  fire  by  the  carelessness, 
or  love  of  mischief  of  the  French 
troops,  the  Cossacks  resolved  that  the 
invaders  should  not  profit  by  them 
first,  and  destroy  them  afterwards,  and 
invariably  burnt  them  thje  moment 
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extremely  export  at  the  nroeen,  and 
Beemed  to  take  an  eepedal  dellf^  in 
thus  depriving  their  eoeanea  of  their 
expected  {ovr  at  the  yerj  moment 
when  thc7  fimcied  it  wtthin  their 
reach. 

^  As  I  dionld  hacre  made  an  in« 
different  figure  in  the  ddnmah« 
mounted  as  1  waa  on  my  nnfortonate 
pony,  I  turned  away  to  renew  my 
aeardi  for  the  rmment,  and  had  not 
gone  far  hefore  I  met  with  two  com« 
rade9  exactly  in  the  samepredieament 
with  myself.  Moeeow  waa  already 
burning,  fires  were  rising  in  sereral 
placet,  and  crowds  of  soldiers  were 
tiastenin^  towards  the  city,  in  ordei 
to  share  its  spoils  with  the  destroying 
element  Under  these  dreumstances, 
we  determined  to  follow  the  same 
example,  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  clothes 
and  proTisions,  and  then  return  to 
ther^pment. 

^  As  we  adyanced  to  the  otj^  we 
eontempkted  the  increasing  oonfla^ 
{^ration  with  min^pled  awe  and  aston- 
ubment.  Earlr  m  the  morning,  and 
during  the  nignt  eren,  some  partial 
fires  had  been  obserred,  though  with- 
out attracting  much  notice,  as  they 
were  attributed  to  the  carelessness  of 
the  marauding  soldieiji  but  froBi 
this  time  the  devastation  spi^ead  so 
rapidly,  thai  it  could  neither  be 
ascribed  to  chance  nor  carelesaness. 
A  strong  westerly  wind  fanned  the 
raging  flame*  and  at  noon  tiie  spee* 
tacle  was  truly  £r^hti\il.  The  fires 
invariably  broke  out  in  the  west  end 
of  the  cityt  and  the  gale  drove  the 
sparks,  flames,  and  particles  of  de- 
struction on  to  the  eastward,  the  very 
direction  whence  we  were  approach" 
ing,  so  that  the  circumstance  could 
not  possibly  escape  our  attention^ 
We  often  observea  three  or  four  fires 
breaking  out  with  quick  succession  in 
totally  untouched  parts  of  the  town ; 
they  were  small  and  insignificant  at 
first,  but  soon  qpread  around  with 
devouring  rapidity)  the  number  of 
wooden  houses,  tne  absence  of  in« 
habitants,  and  the  want  of  fire- 
engines,  said  to  have  been  removed 
by  the  Russians,  rendered  unavailing 
every  attempt  made  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  destruction. 

"  No  eye-witness  of  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  will  ever  believe  that  the 
French  burnt  Moscow.  In  our 
approach  to  the  dty,  we  had  ample 
opportunity  to  observe  the  fiery  spec- 


progress*  "We  wcve  fai  no  pciauusd, 
dai^^,  oould  give  every  attentioQ  to 
the  nareh  of  the  ra^^ii^  ekmcnt,  aid 
oecnpied  ouraelyes,  mdeed,  by  00091- 
iog  the  iredi  conflagratifliis  ae  ibey 
arose,  by  fidlowing  them  till  tbey 
joined  into  huge  vcdnmea  of  flame ; 
we  calculated  miw  soon  a  church,  or 
other  lofty  edifice,  wookL  be  attained 
by  the  fires,  and  how  soon  it  wo>old 
be  surrounded,  or  fidl  in;  as  nec- 
tators  we  had,  therefore,  the  best 
possible  advantages. 

*"  We  arrived  at  kst,  and  reached 
the  city,  near  the  Foundling  and 
Great  Uospital.  Sick,  insane,  vronnd- 
ed,  maimedi  and  prisoners,  hundreds 
in  situations  denoting  the  highest 
degree  of  human  misery,  were  here 
crowded  together,  and  watched  by 
guards  of  8(Mdiers.  On  this  point  tfaie 
fire  had  alrettdy  attained  the  eastern 
barrier^  and  it  was  in  vain  that  we 
endeavoured  to  enter  the  dty.  The 
next  barrier  was  found  oeoBpied  bya 
French  piequet,  that  r^^ised  admit- 
tance to  the  stragflden,  and  allowed 
only  the  r^gularlyformisd  commands 
to  pass.  But  the  neieeted  were  not 
daunted  by  this  repulse,  ond^  eiitlmg 
rouhd  the  enclosure,  they  sooil  found 
an  opening  by  which  the  whal^awafnl 
rushed  in  the  town* 

""  The  streets  were  filled  with  donda 
of  nnoke  and  fiery  vapours,  and  at 
every  step  we  came  upon  still  burn* 
ing  ruins.  I  entered  aeveral  houses, 
which  the  inhabitants  seemed  W  have 
left  cmly  the  moment  before ;  where 
the  plundering  soldiera  had  not  ap- 
peared, every  thing  was  in  its  proper 
place,  and  m  many  shops  the  mer-< 
chants  seemed  only  then  to  have  laid 
down  their  weights  and  scales. 

**  A  broad  street,  formed  <tf  wooded 
huts,  with  an  occasionally  interven- 
ing house,  or  palace,  led  towards  the 
centre  of  the  town;  and  this  we  fol- 
lowed, as  some  larBe  garden  had  still 
secured  it  from  the  ragin|p  fire  A 
namber  of  stran^lers  pressuig  into  a 
fine  house  call^our  attention  to  the 
building,  and  we  entered  along  with 
the  rest  The  palace,  for  compared 
to  the  surrounding  hovels  it  might 
well  be  so  called,  was  beautifully  far^ 
nished  and  fitted  up,  but  had  been 
^undered  out  ircmi  the  garret  to  the 
cellar.  H^e,  also,  every  thii^  de« 
noted  the  hasty  and  unexpeeted 
flight  of  the  late  occupants;  for 
needles,  embroidery,  and  la^es*  work, 
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beaatiful  work-tables.  A  large  niir- 
Tor,  whioh  had  escaped  destruction, 
almost  terrified  me  by  reflecting  my 
pale  and  famiahed  countenance,  and 
thin,  ragged,  and  miserable  fiffuie: 

'*  Haying  secured  a  loaf  of  bread, 
the  only  prize  we  found  in  this  noble 
mansion,  we  resumed  our  search 
for  some  more  promising  quarter,  and 
resolyed  to  establish  ourselves  in  one 
of  the  small  wooden  houses,  where 
we  mi^ht  be  less  exposed  to  intrusion 
than  m  the  palaces  that  attracted 
universal  attention.  We  also  pro- 
nosed  to  seek  for  some  inhabited 
houses,  as  in  these  times  the  poorest 
host  was  still  a  useful  servant 

*'  For  a  long  time  our  search  was 
vain )  erery  house  was  empty,  a  few 
cats  being  the  solitary  tenants  of  the 
forsaken  dwellings.  At  last,  and 
when  our  patience  was  nearly  ex- 
hausted, we  came  to  a  small  cabin  in 
which  an  old  man  and  two  women 
still  remained,  determined  to  share 
the  fiite  of  their  home.  We  instantly 
took  pofweasion,  put  up  our  horses, 
and,  to  keep  out  intruders,  fastened 
the  court-0M^  a  proof  that  we  in* 
tended  no  iuiort  or  passing  visit. 

'*  Thus  establisbed,  we  ttideavoared 
to  make  the  Russian  comprehend  our 
wants  and  wishes ;  but  found  it  diffi« 
cult,  owing  to  the  difference  of  lon- 
{^u^es,  aim  to  the  signs  by  which  we 
indicated  that  we  required  dothesi 
boots,  provisdons,  &c  he  <mly  repHed 
by  the  word  ^nmoj*  which  when 
uttered  with  real  Russian  phlegm,  is 
sufficient  to  exhaust  the  last  remnant 
of  patience. 

^  By  threats,  we  came  at  last  to  tiie 
understanding  that  our  hosts  were  to 
conduct  us  to  where  our  wants  could 
be  supplied ;  and  this  task  they  per- 
formed so  ably,  that  our  quarter  soon 
i^esembled  a  well-filled  store,  in  which 
ckthes  and  provisions  of  every  kind 
Abounded,  even  to  overflowing.  Our 
hosts,  who  now  became  our  guesta, 
B^^med  as  much  delighted  with  our 
g^>od  fortune  as  we  were  ourselves, 
«nd  shared  very  willingly  in  the 
luxuries  they  had  so  ably  helped  to 
edlect 

"Dinner  over,  my-jcomrades,  the 
old  Russian,  and  the  iwmen,  made 
the  brandy  circulate  with  great  ra- 
^y,  while,  unused  to  s|»nts,  I  ad- 
hered to  some  sweet  preserves,  more 
^leful  to  my  youthfhl  palate.  The 
consequence  was,  that  I  remained  so- 


The  women  roared,  lan^^ied,  and 
screamed  aloud ;  on  the  old  Russian 
the  liquor  had  a  different  effect,  for 
his  face  grew  fiercer  and  darker  with 
every  glass  that  he  drank.  The  stolen 
glances  he  cast  at  us  betrayed  hate 
and  fUry,  and  as  niffht  approached 
his  conduct  gave  evident  proof  that 
he  projected  some  hostile  attempt.  I 
observed  him  closely,  and  insisted  on 
his  leaving  the  room  when  we  had 
prepared  our  night  quarter.  This 
occasioned  difficulty,  and  I  was  ob- 
liged to  warn  my  drunken  comradea, 
who  no  sooner  shared  my  suspicions 
than  they  proposed  to  cut  down  *  the 
dog  of  a  Russian,*  as  ther  termed 
him.  Riot  was  at  its  height,  and  it 
was  only  the  fiitigued  condition  of  d^ 
countrymen  that  enabled  me  to  pacify 
them  before  mischief  could  be  com- 
mitted. Having^  at  last,  secured 
door  and  windows,  we  threw  our- 
selves on  the  straw  beside  our  ready 
arms. 

'*  We  slept  as  wearied  soldiers  only 
eaa  sleep  till  about  midnight^  when 
we  were  suddenly  disturbed  by  a 
tremendous  knocking  at  our  door, 
aeeompanied  b^  loud  screams  and  fe- 
male lamentations.  Awakened  by 
the  noise,  we  started  up,  and  found 
the  apartment  lighted  bright  as  day 
by  the  reflection  of  fires  that  pene- 
trated through  the  crevices  of  the 
hoh»  which  represented  windowS} 
and,  faaeving  our  dwelling  already  a 
prey  to  the  flames,  we  rushed  head- 
long into  the  open  air.  The  scene 
was  iiightfu],  indeed !  Beyond  our 
gardfflo,  a  large  church  was  one  vast 
and  blazing  mass  of  fire ;  volumes  of 
flame,  earned  high  in  aur  by  the  fury 
of  the  gale,  were  rising  in  all  direc- 
tions, the  darkness  of  night  was  ccnn- 
l^etely  expelled  by  the  raging  con- 
flagration, and  we  seemed  actually 
surrounded  by  an  ocean  of  flame. 

"•  The  Russians  deplored  the  antici- 
pated ruin  of  their  cabin  with  mii^led 
screams,  praven,  and  lamentatoona, 
though  a  little  calm  reflection  proved 
tiiat  we  peril  was  neither  so  eminent 
nor  so  immediate  as  it  first  appeared. 
On  one  side  the  wind  was  drivuM;  the 
flames  away,  rather  than  toward  11% 
on  another  we  were  secured  by  open 
cardens ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we 
knew  that  the  barrier  was  at  no  great 
dktance  and  fairly  within  our  reach. 
Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  these 
reflections,  consoled  our  now  sobered 
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slept  undisturbedly  till  morning. 
Such  was  the  night  I  passed  amidst 
the  flames  of  Moscow. 

*^As  soon  as  day  broke,  swarms  of 
soldiers  from  the  surrounding  camps 
crowded  into  the  city  to  searcn  amid 
the  burning  ruins  for  booty  and  pro- 
visions.  The  disorder  and  tumult 
were  disgraceful  in  the  extreme,  and 
augmented  in  proportion  as  the  un- 
happy capital  sunkinto  ashes.  Where 
spmtuous  liquors  were  found,  and 
they  were,  unfortunately,  too  abund- 
ant, the  scenes  of  licentiousness  were 
frightful  to  behold.  Drunkenness 
was  universal,  and  the  disgusting 
rabble,  driven  before  the  encrcoching 
flames,  reeled  from  house  to  house, 
and  from  one  scene  of  brutality  to 
another.  And  woe  to  the  officer  who 
attempted  to  restore  order,  or  demand 
from  this  horde  of  savages  submission 
to  his  authority. 

^  I  was  happv  to  fly  from  the  re- 
pulsive spectacle,  but  my  comrades 
remained  in  Moscow.  Exhausted  and 
in  rags,  having  for  three  months  been 
suflering  from  want  and  hardships, 
exposed,  without  the  shelter  of^  a 
roo^  to  every  inclemency  of  weather, 
they  resolvea  to  have,  at  least,  a  few 
days'  rest.  For  my  part,  I  was  for- 
tunate in  soon  overtaking  the  r^- 
ment  on  the  Biazan  road,  and  as  my 
frequent  returns  to  the  corps  had 

given  the  commanding  officer  some 
igh  notion  of  my  warlSke  disposition, 
he  ordered  me  to  exchange  my  pony 
for  the  horse  of  one  of  tne  hussars, 
who  had  been  taken  ill.  This  was 
quickl  V  eflected,  and  from  a  despised 
8tntt;gler,  I  found  myself  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  an  efficient  combatant. 
My  new  charger  was  a  tall,  rawboned 
steed  of  Moldavian  breed,  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and 
who  had  lost  an  ear  in  battle;  two 
hussars  had  also  been  killed  on  his 
back,  a  circumstance  that  tells  less  in 
favour  of  a  horse  than  having  two 
horses  killed  under  him,  tells  m  fa- 
vour of  a  soldier.  A  fit  of  supersti- 
tious fear  actually  came  over  me  as  I 
threw  myself  into  the  saddle,  and 
made  me  fancy  that  I  was  to  com- 
plete the  fatal  number  of  tftr^^  destined 
to  meet  death  on  the  back  of  this 
gaunt  and  spectral  steed ;  but  the 
needless  thought  soon  pa^ed  away, 
for  the  stirring  nature  of  the  times 
allowed  no  such  idle  impressions  to 
fix  themselves  upon  the  mind.** 


As  the  Prusnan  Hussars  formed 
no  part  of  Murat*s  force,  our  young 
sol(uer  shared  in  all  the  sufferings  of 
the  deadly  camp  of  Woronovo. 
Sickness,  which  active  exertion  had 
kept  under  during  the  advance,  here 
broke  out  and  raged  with  a  degree  of 
virulence,  which  the  undermined 
strength  of  the  soldiers  was  rarely 
able  to  resist.  The  cavalry  was  oom- 
pletelr  destroyed  during  this  halt, 
and  !Nansouty*s  corps,  which  had 
counted  10,000  horse  m  the  ranks  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign,  was 
here  reducS  to  less  than  500  effec- 
tive combatants,  and  even  these  were 
dispersed  on  the  march  to  Mala  Ja- 
ruslawitz,  and  before  the  actual  re- 
treat commenced.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers formed  part  of  the  sacred  squad- 
ron that  surrounded  the  carriage  in 
whidi  Napoleon  and  the  King  of 
Naples  travelled,  the  rest,  dispersed, 
perished,  or  were  taken ;  and  before 
the  army  reached  Smolensk  a  small 
party  of  the  Prussian  Hussars  formed 
the  only  remnant  of  the  corps  still 
marching  in  soldier-like  style  round 
their  colours. 

Owing  to  the  exertions  of  Major 
Ziethen,  their  commanding  officer, 
and  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  men, 
this  gallant  corps,  which  had  marched 
BO  reluctantly  under  the  French 
eagles,  could  still  brins  thirty  rank 
and  file  into  line  at  uie  B^esina; 
but  beyond  this  fatal  stream  evefy 
vestige  of  order  disappeared,  and  tlie 
armyttsembled  a  host  of  frigitive 

Cpers,  more  than  the  remains  of  a 
ve  and  gallant  band  of  disciplined 
soldiers.  Nor  was  the  disease,  whidi 
destroyed  every  particle  of  discipline; 
confined  to  the  troops  that  returned 
from  Moscow,  the  moral  contagion 
seized  upon  the  corps  of  "Vlotor  and 
St.  Cyr,  preceded  the  army  in  its  re- 
treat, and  infested  the  troops  sent  to 
aid  and  support  the  frigitives.  And 
when  the  stragglers  reached  Kowno, 
on  the  Niemen,  they  found  the  gar- 
rison in  so  complete  a  state  of  fear 
and  drunkenness,  that  none  could  be 
found  to  man  the  works,  so  that 
Marshal  Ney  and  a  few  staff-officers 
were  obliged  to  seize  muskets  and  ex- 
change shots  with  the  pursuing  Cos- 
sacks! 

Such  was  the  end  of  an  army  that 
a  few  months  before  had  made  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  tremble ! 
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THE  MONK  CAMPANELLA  AND  HIS  WORKS. 


Whatbvxb  is  superior  to  common 
wisdom  has  always  been  treated  as 
folly;  and,  notvdthstanding  ^at  in 
every  a^  we  meet  with  innovators 
who,  gneving  at  human  misery,  have 
wished  to  improve  the  condition  of 
man,  and,  in  their  anxiety  to  conouer 
indifference,  have  not  feared  to  face 
persecution  and  to  suffer  martyrdom, 
history  is  yet  fiiU  of  their  sufferings. 
Giordano  Bruno  and  Savonarole  are 
burnt  alive  b^  the  Inquisition ;  Cam- 
panellalanguishes twenty-seven  years 
m  a  dungeon;  Ro^r  Bacon  is  in- 
caroeratea  on  suspicion  of  witchcraft ; 
Harrington  dies  oy  poison;  HaU  is 
dejurived  of  all  his  property ;  Ramus 
perishes  assassinated.  Nevertheless, 
mspiration  is  so  palpable  in  these 
free-thinkers,  then:  mission  is  so 
formal,  and  their  object  so  righteous, 
that  they  triumph  over  all  impedi- 
ments, over  all  tortures,  and  aU  pe- 
rils. What  ought  to  be  said  is  said ; 
each  age  ^ves  its  protestation  to  the 
world,  which  continues,  and  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. The  great  uonily  of  Utopistes 
vary,  but  never  cease.  In  the  mean- 
time, humanityprofits  by  their  in- 
vestigations. They  do  not  agitate 
themselves  round  a  fatal  circle  with- 
out hope;  they  continue  their  up- 
ward movement  slow  and  majestic  on 
this  mysterious  ladder,  the  mvisible 
degrees  of  which  unite  man  to  God, 
earth  to  heaven.  It  would  be  cu- 
rious to  make  an  historical  and  phi- 
losophical examination  into  those 
modem  social  systems  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  daring  bold- 
ness of  their  conception,  or  for  the 
extraordinary  singularity  of  their 
execution.  Thus  would  alternately 
pass  before  our  eyes  the  Chancellor 
Bacon  and  his  Nova  AUaniica ;  Moore 
and  his  Utopia ;  Daniel  De  Foe  and 
his  Sssd^  of  Projects;  Hall  and  his 
Aftmdus  AUer ;  F6n61on  and  his 
Salenie ;  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre  and 
his  Dream  of  Perpetual  Peace ;  Mo- 
relly  and  his  BasHiade^  for  a  long 
time  attributed  to  Diderot ;  Retif  de 
la  Bretonne  and  his  Dicouverte  Aus' 
trale ;  0ie  Calabrian  monk  Campa- 
nellm  and  his  Cimtas  iS^/m,— fanciful 
crestipn,  full  of  grandeur.  Some- 
itbeiDi(a|itkm  is  so  fortunate, 


that  the  philosopher  sets  himself  free 
from  the  ties  tnat  bind  him  to  his 
age,  and  attains,  b^  a  sort  of  fore- 
knowledge, social  rorms  which  have 
been  realised  in  after  -  generations. 
We  will  let  others  solve  these  pro- 
blems, which  the  human  mind  has 
followed  from  a^e  to  age  for  the 
general  welfare.  We  will  give  to  our 
readers  some  insight  into  the  destinies 
of  one  of  these  philosophers,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  whidi  are  very 
remarkable. 

In  the  year  1598,  when  Philip  11. 
reigned,  master  of  Naples,  of  America, 
of  Oran,  of  the  Duchy  o^  Milan,  of 
Rousillon,  of  Navarre,  of  Franche 
Comt6,  of  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands, 
a  monk,  a  native  of  Calabria,  who 
had  a  great  senius,  and,  the  rarest 
of  all,  the  gilt  of  prophetic  wisdom, 
wrote  him  a  lon^  letter  in  Latin, 
from  the  prison  m  which  he  was 
immured,  wherein  he  enumerated  all 
the  causes  of  the  Spanish  decadency. 
He  wrote  this  letter  in  the  gloomy 
depths  of  a  dungeon,  after  having 
suffered  torture,  after  ten  years'  cap- 
tivity, deprived  of  books,  cut  off  from 
correspondence,  without  knowing 
what  was  passing  in  the  world  from 
which  he  was  exiled;  This  monk 
predicted  exactly,  from  1598,  all  the 
calamities  reserved  by  Providence  for 
the  great  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  his 
predictions  were  dated  from  the  very 
epoch  whenEurope,  the  two  Americas, 
and  AMca,  bowed  together  before 
the  son  of  Charles  V.  By  a  most 
extraordinary  power  of  deduction 
and  penetration,  the  prophet  disco- 
vers the  whole  series  of  effects  that 
are  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  their 
primitive  causes,  and  reads  the  future 
methodically  and  distinctly  as  if  it 
were  developed  before  him  in  the 
present.  Behold  genius  of  the  most 
powerful  kind:  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  remarked  by  any  one. 
Poor  man,  he  only  besougnt  one 
favour,  which  was,  that  he  might  go 
and  preach  in  Flanders,  and  teach 
philosophy  to  its  inhabitants.  He 
had  a  vague  hope  that  Philip  H. 
would  some  day  grant  him  an  au- 
dience. "  Magna  et  secreta  colloquio 
tuo  reservo,  ubi  et  quando  majestati 
tuse  placuerit."    He  sent  his  treatise. 
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or  political  letter,  to  the  king,  through 
the  medium  of  I  do  not  know  what 
Spanish  excellency,  who  did  not  poB- 
sess  credit  or  benevolence  enough  to 
obtain  the  audience,  far  len  the  favour 
solicited  by  the  monk.  No  notice 
whatever  was  taken  of  his  commu- 
nication. He  was  not  surprised  at 
the  drcumstance ;  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  chances  of  life,  the  impo- 
tency  of  truth,  and  the  folly  of  wnh-* 
ing  to  convince  stubbornness  or  in- 
terestednesB.  ^  Habent  sua  fitta  li- 
belli,**  says  he,  in  terminating  his 
pamphlet  :— 

*'  I  abandon  this  work  to  its  fate  ;  it  is 
badly  written,  and  a  little  confuiad.  But 
I  was  ill,  anbappj  in  prison,  tn  tuguriolo 
angutto,  and  I  could  do  uo  better.  It  is 
sufficient  that  Spain  sees  what  threatens 
her,  and  what  may  senre  her.  Keep, 
then,  well  the  secrets  which  I  confide  to 
you  ;  by  and  by  they  will  value  my  pro. 
phfloies  more  than  were  ?alued  tha 
leaves  of  the  sybils." 

But  posterity  was  as  ungrateful 
and  as  tyrannical  towards  Cam* 
panella  as  Philip  n.  had  been.  Italy, 
bis  country,  in  its  fhll  decline,  smo* 
Uiered  all  genius  greater  than  itself. 
Punished  by  the  affe  and  his  fellow- 
dtizens,  CampaneUa*s  fate  was  that 
of  a  giant  shut  up  in  a  box.  Chastised 
when  living  by  executioners  and 
gaolers,  chastised  after  his  death  by 
a  celebrity  so  ill-defined  that  philo- 
sophers alone  are  acquainted  with  it, 
he  added  a  {^reat  name,  and  an  enor- 
mous injustice,  to  the  list  of  iniquities 
which  we  call  history.  lie  came  to 
die  in  France,  where  the  easy  kind- 
ness of  men*B  feelings  and  manners 
softened  hb  latter  years.  Courtiers 
and  men  of  letters,  alike  caustic  and 
sceptical,  admired  the  boldness  of  his 
ideas  without  comprehending  their 
elevation.  He  was  well  received; 
Pereisc  folded  him  in  his  arms ;  Ga- 
briel Naud^,  the  founder  of  the 
Mazarin  library,  chose  him  for  a  par- 
ticular fHend.  This  kindness  asto- 
nished him,  a  lacrynds  non  temperavi. 
We  must  render  this  justice  to 
France,  that  she  has  alwa3rs  shewn 
sympathy  for  exiles,  for  mentid 
superionty,  and  misfortunes.  In  the 
political  counsels  given  by  him  to 
Spain  in  1598,  we  discover  a  rare 
union  of  the  wisdom  of  Montesquieu, 
Machiavel,  and  Bacon.  Time  has 
fulfilled  his  prophecies,  and  we  can 
judge  of  him  who  made  them. 


The  isolation  and  pride  of  the 
Spanish  race  appeared  to  Campanella 
the  primitive  cause  of  its  ruin.  It  is, 
in  radity,  to  this  double  principle, 
and  to  its  mutual  reaction,  that  we 
must  attribute,  even  ttom  its  very 
origin,  the  rapid  decline  of  the  power 
fbvmded  by  Ferdinand  the  CathoHc, 
and  raised  to  such  a  high  pitch  by 
Charles  V. 

*'  Do  not  allow,*'  says  the  philosopber, 
**  the  race  to  be  imporeriihed,  from  want 
of  intermixing^  and  foreini  alliances ;  fa- 
vour all  marnages  which  will  cause  the 
Spanish  blood  to  run  in  the  veins  of 
strangers,  and  that  your  nobles  and  your 
capitains  marry  Flemings  and  Gennans. 
Strive  in  erery  way  against  the  proud 
custom  of  the  Spaniards,  who,  at  Naples 
and  elsewhere,  onl^  seek  women  of  their 
own  nation  for  wives ;  encourage,  pro- 
tect the  sympathetic  fusion  of  Spain  with 
other  nations,— Hupttfii  odiati  pUritqiu 
nationibut.  The  Spaniards  are  detested, 
although  imitated,  and  it  is  this  that 
must  be  prevented  |  their  dress,  their 
language,  their  fashions,  are  adopted 
every  where,  but  their  stately-  manners, 
their  pompous  titles,  their  anectation  in 
putting  themselves  forward  in  all  public 

E laces  wherever  they  may  be,  is  not  to  he 
ome.  *  Fastuosos  tibulos,  cum  nmhu 
tiona  primum  locum  in  conveotibus  oc* 
oupandi,  et  exquisito  nimis  incesau.'  To 
compensate,  they  have  courage,  fortitude, 
and  eloquence — great  qualities.  You 
will  never  change  them,  their  obstinacy 
of  spirit  can  never  bend  to  foreign  cus- 
toms. In  order  to  preserve  the  existence 
of  Spain,  you  must  endeavour  to  induce 
foreigners  to  bend  to  Spanish  customs. 
'  Casteri  in  illorum  mores  transeant,  in- 
star  arborum,  que  aliis  inseruntur.'" 

Campanella  sees  at  a  glance  the 
disasters  which  will  spring  from  this 
pride  of  isolation.  It  will  be  of  no 
avail  that  they  are  brave,  and  make 
war  with  the  whole  world ;  they  will 
perish  in  the  combat,  their  losses  wiH 
never  be  repaired,  their  armies  will 
not  be  renewed,  their  diminished 
battalions  will  become  at  last  extinct 
AKricultnre  and  commerce,  debased, 
wul  no  loncer  nourish  the  state  wHh 
their  abun&nt  produce.  The  neigh- 
bouring  nations  will  inherit  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  riches.  "  Alr^y," 
sajrs  the  monk,  *♦  the  arts  of  life  lan- 
guish, abandoned  by  Spain,  and  no 
nation  can  nrosper  winiout  tnann- 
factures,  husbandry,  and  commerce.^ 
These  Spaniards,  who  peiform  great 
actions,  are  too  proud  to  write  df 
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them.  *^  G<Niiiii6iiionta  dlgniMinui 
pnesUterint  Acts,  qaalia  sunt  tot 
marimn  dreuitiones,  tot  iiifiilaniin  et 
€ontiiientiiim  deteoti<me8,  et  (quod 
wfiiiTlmnfn  amniiim  est  ipdtui  nori 
mnndi  repertio)  nanini  tamen  idoneo 
hoc  negotii  dedenmt,  nt  geita  ma, 
GkeocHmm  atqne  Bomanorum  geita 
multis  modk  superaotia  deseripte,  et 
ad  poateros  trantmiaia,  Kternitatif 
memorw  eonMcraret.*'  Those  who 
have  dlaooyered  a  world  have  nerer 
piyen  themaelvefl  the  trouble  of  writ* 
mg  about  it.  In  1588,  Campanella 
ftnreaeed  that  thia  will  alone  con- 
demn Spain ;  1588  ahews  him  1840. 
The  glory  of  Spain  during  the 
sixteenth  century  doea  not  dazzle 
him.  By  an  astonishing  aenteness 
of  iudffment,  and  a  miraculous  fore- 
tight,  ne  comprehends  that,  with- 
out a  complete  reform,  Spain  is 
lost ;  and,  if^she  wOl  submit  to  it,  he 
nomises  her  tho  crown  of  the  world. 
Campanella,  many  centuries  before 
the  event,  examines  this  body,  vounff, 
flourishing,  glowing  with  health, 
fflory,  and  luippiness,  and  he  sees 
death  written  in  characters  which  he 
alone  can  decipher.  For  he  had  no 
flatterers,  no  party,  no  disciples ;  he 
stood  absolntely  alone.  Even  Fra 
Paolo  -*  the  v  enetian  so  little  the 
friend  of  Spain— thinks  that  Philip 
n.  will  traiisform  '*  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope into  slaves,  and  Paris  into  a 
hamlet.'' 

This  Venetian  was  a  man  of  talent 
who  performed  his  mass  without 
nmoh  belief  in  it,  served  his  master, 
attacked  the  pope,  and  perpetually 
courting  the  world,  the  great,  the 
people,  posterity,  and  history,  ob- 
udned  the  comforts  of  lifo,  renown, 
and  the  pageant  of  glory.  Campa- 
i^a,  poor  simple  man !  saw  clearer, 
aaw  more,  saw  farther,  than  all  his 
contemporaries;  and  this  gnmd  vi* 
noD,  this  enormous  penetration  into 
Aoman  things,  this  intuition  of 
^ths,  present  and  to  come,  touch* 
^t  bim  deeply,  he  spread  them 
*l>i'oad,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  oom- 
^nuAicated  them  without  knowing 
why;  and  the  high  intellectual  cmi- 
i^Qce  attained  to  b^  Campanell»— 
the  Bacon  of  Italy— is  no  creation  of 
wie  fancy.  It  is  not  that  he  wanted 
ambition  J  such  men  know  full  well 
what  they  are,  and  what  they  are 
]|jwth,  and  with  what  sight  God  has 
Sifted  them.    Bat  ambmoii  such  as 


hk  needed  a  state  of  society  wherehi 
to  exercise  itself,  alt<M;ether  different 
from  that  by  which  he  was  sur* 
rounded.  Italy  could  boast  of 
eonquerors,  poets,  abbh^  and  can* 
tatrkes,  but  not  of  a  liberalised 
society.  What  would  she,  then, 
have  done  with  Campanella  ?  What 
signified  to  her  his  systems,  his  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect,  nis  plan  of  sur* 
veya,  his  practical  improvements? 
What,  also,  would  Spam  have  done 
with  this  man  ana  his  theories? 
Spain  was  rotting  in  the  track  of 
luxury,  of  war,  of  superstition,  and 
usurpation,  that  she  had  traced  for 
herself.  The  nation  never  listen  but 
to  the  voice  that  flatters — that  is  to 
say,  deceives  it.    Happy  the  men  of 

genhisbomin  their  own  proper  epoch  I 
appy  those  who  come  neither  too 
soon  nor  too  late !  happy  they  who 
to  produce  some  effect  on  the  blind 
mass,  are  not  obli^  to  relax  their 
conscience,  to  annihilate  their  instinct, 
and  to  flatter  the  whims,  or  vices  of 
the  age.  Campanella  did  not  suspect 
that  he  was  bom  two  hundred  years 
too  soon. 

*'See/'  says  he  to  Philip  II.  "how 
your  barons  imd  lords,  in  impoverishing^ 
your  subjects.  Impoverish  yourself.  They 
go  elsewhere  as  yiceroys  and  capitaius,  to 
spend  their  money  in  folly,  to  make  to 
tnemselves  creatures  of  their  will,  and 
to  ruin  themselves  in  voluptuousness; 
then,  when  by  their  luxury  and  ostenta- 
tion they  are  reduced  to  misery,  they 
return  to  Spain  to  mend  their  fortunes, 
talcing  at  every  band,  pillaging  right  and 
left,  enriching  themselves  afresh,  and  re- 
commencing  the  same  trade  to  the  end  of 
their  lives.  They  seize  the  slightest 
pretext,  to  subject  the  people  to  their  ex- 
actions,  they  invent  new  ones  every  day, 
they  have  a  thousand  ways  of  extorting 
from  and  exhausting  the  poor.  Deglu' 
bindi  miMroi  iubditot" 

By  such  means  you  may  obtain 
glory  and  conquests,  the  one  daszling, 
the  others  fleetmg;  one  may  arrive, 
like  Spain,  to  the  summit  of  power, 
but  one  cannot  maintain  one's  foot- 
ing ;  one  may  grasp  at  the  universal 
monarchy,  only  to  be  crushed. 
Lasting  success  is  founded  on  the  art 
of  preservation,  which  is  the  most 
diflioult  of  all,  because  it  requires 
judgment,  prudence,  and  genius. 
The  world  admbres  the  violent  more 
than  the  skilled,  the  innovators  more 
than  the  conervatiTeB,  the  torrents 
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wliich  faU  fhun  hiffh  places  more  thfta 
the  streams  that  flow  m  wide  sheets. 
But  that  which  is  steady,  which  is 
durable,  is  more  beautiful,  more 
grand,  more  useful,  than  a  quantity 
of  fortuitous  rain ;  ^^Jitanma  ^erenma 
nohiUora  tarrenttbus  ex/ortuiiu  plumis 
coUectuy  If  YOU  wish  for  durability, 
abandon  insolent  pride,  and  alleviate 
the  distress  of  the  people.  On  this 
last  j[>oint  Campanella  precedes  his 
own  age,  perhaps  ours,  imd  gives  ex- 
cellent advice. 

He  calls  the  attention  of  the  king 
to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the 
taxes,  the  poor  sup^rting  the  whole 
weight  of  them,  which  is  iniquitous ; 
that  the  nobility  free  themselves  from 
them  at  the  expense  of  the  middle 
clai»es,  the  middle  classes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  tradesmen  and  labourers. 
In  fact,  the  rich  are  precisely  those 
who  pay  nothing.  He,  therefore, 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  just 
tax,  not  heavy,  on  the  lower  daases, 
and  properly  distributed.  What  he 
invents  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
the  system  of  our  direct  and  indirect 
taxes.  He  puts  a  tax  on  oil,  wine, 
and  meat,  but  only  a  slight  tax,  as 
bein^  articles  of  necessity ;  the  most 
considerable  is  levied  on  articles  of 
luxury,  on  cards,  on  tobacco,  on 
places  of  public  amusement  "  Vec- 
tigal  exigatur  pro  necessanis  rebus 
parvum,  pro  superfluis  largius.**  He 
rejects  the  poll-tax,  and  establishes 
the  principal  fund  of  his  contribu- 
tions on  the  value  of  landed  pro- 
perty. '*  Non  ulla  bona  qnam  certa 
et  stabilia  graventur.'*  He  leaves  to 
the  consumption,  the  luxurv,  and 
factitious  wants  of  the  rich,  the  care 
of  defraying  the  rest  of  the  contribu- 
tions ;  all  wis  is  pointed  out  as  a  set- 
tled maxim  in  the  art  of  government  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Mira- 
beau  the  elder,  two  hundred  before 
Kiupoleon  Buonaparte  and  Adam 
Smith.  This  is  the  man  whom 
Philip  II.  would  not  listen  to,  who  was 
left  to  rot  twenty-seven  years  in  the 
dungeons  of  Naples,  who  in  his  time 
had  not  the  least  political  credit,  and 
who  certainly  understood  more  of  the 
wel&re  and  prosperity  of  kin^  and 
nations  than  all  the  great  pobticians 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  cruel  and 
artful  Catherine,  the  atrocious  Duke 
of  Alba,  the  impudent  Leon  X.,  and 
even  the  good  Sully.  No  one  that 
X  know  ofhas  paid  the  least  regard 


to  these  truths,  so  largely  emitted  by 
Thomas  Campanella,  and  which  &Il 
like  a  free  and  vast  cascade  from  his 
ingenious  mind.  This  man,  of  such  a 
practical  genius,  passed  for  a  sort  of  a 
\'ain  talker.  When  the  honest  bo<^- 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  Louis  Elzevir^ 
embellished  the  work  in  question. 
(1640)  with  a  prefiioe  after  his  own 
manner,  he  ridiculed  in  good  Latin 
this  monk  who  would  judge  every 
thing,  reform  every  thing,  arrange 
every  thing  his  own  way,  "  R^Kes  et 
subditos  suo  subjicere  nutui,  and 
prescribe  laws  to  mankind.  ^  Homo 
ut  magni  ingenii,  ita  non  nisi  ma^pia, 
et  a  vocatione  su&  aliena,  spirantis  :** 
— Ardent  senius,  which  was  only  bent 
on  jpimd  designs,  and  these  the  most 
foreign  to  his  vocation. 

Campanellagives  many  other  coun- 
sels to  nis  monarch.  l!he  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  for  disabled  soldiers, 
a  school  specially  for  youi^  seamen, 
the  foundation  of  an  institution  re- 
served for  the  daughters  of  soldiers 
at  the  public  expense,  are  indicated 
in  his  extraordinary  book;  and  his 
violent  and  ardent  imagination  has 
unhappily  mixed  with  this  good  ad- 
vice a  thousand  astrological  reveries, 
as  well  as  a  countiess  number  of 
schemes  which  are  quite  startling. 
For  example,  he  advises  the  king  to 
lend  to  the  people  without  usury, 
dato  pignore^  which  is  nothing  else 
than  the  establishment  of  a  great 
pawning-office,  and  that  he  would 
fund  the  money  of  his  subje^  ren- 
dering them  account  of  the  o^tal  and 
interest  {^erwOafde)^  which  resembles 
greatly  the  savings-bank  system  of 
modem  times.  He  recommends  the 
keeping  up  of  a  fine  navy  ;  "  For,** 
says  he,  eloquently,  "  the  key  of 
the  sea  is  the  key  of  the  world.**  In 
forming  his  Theory  on  CoUmtaUony 
he  warns  Philip  II.  against  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  French,  who, 
by  their  want  of  patience,  steadiness, 
and  perseverance,  nave  destroyed  the 
results  of  their  courage.  These  words, 
which  we  transkte  Uterallv,  deserve 
to  be  well  meditated  on  at  the  present 
time: — 

"  The  French,  incapable  of  moderation 
abroad,  too  impatient  and  indiscreet,  ar. 
rotating  too  ranch  to  themselves  on  the 
one  hand,  on  the  other  giving  too  much 
liberty  to  their  aubjects,  treating  them 
to-day  with  easy  good-nature,  to-morrow 
with  harsh  rigour,  have  never  been  able 
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to  consUtnCBtolidlr  their  colonies.  Tbfj 
baire  acquired  roanj  possessions,  and 
have  lost  them  all  (*  cum  multa  acquisi- 
verint  nihil  seryayerunt*).'' 

He  quotes  on  the  subject  of  con- 
qoests,— Naples,  Milan,  and  Genoa, 
He  wishes  men's  minds  to  be  diverted 
from  theological  subtilties,  and  that 
th^  should  be  directed  towards  the 
study  of  geography,  of  the  actual 
living  world,  and  of  history.  It  is 
curious  to  trace  the  resemblance  that 
occurs  between  his  system  of  social 
organisation  and  that  of  Napoleon. 
Both  are  founded  on  a  legal  code, 
on  the  abolition  of  the  rights  of  birth, 
aod  family,  and  station.  Both  threw 
open  the  avenues  of  distinction  to 
merit  wherever  it  may  be  found,  and 

timulate,  by  the  prospect  of  honour, 
>  exertion  in  the  public  service. 
He  strikes,  indeed,  at  the  very  roots 
of  Spanish  society,  as  in  his  day  it 
existed.  He  recommends  the  re- 
duction of  monks  to  a  certain 
limited  number,  a  permanent  war 
agamst  the  Mahommedans,  aild  the 
foundation  of  bazars  or  factories, 
and  naval  schools  on  every  im- 
portant point  of  the  globe,— at  the 
Canarv  Islands,  Sicily,  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  the 
^encouragement  of  manufactures,  and 
^public  workshops;  preferable,  says 
he,  to  mines  of  gold  and  silver  (me' 
toUifodinisjyotiora).  Complete  this  vast 
system,  which  the  English  aristocracy 
has  paitly  realised.  How  dared  a 
prisoner  tell  these  truths  to  Spain— 
to  his  king  ?  By  the  exercise  of  a 
rare  ingenuity,  by  promising  to  his 
niaster  that  of  which  the  latter  was 
ambitious,  a  universal  monarchy, 
and  connecting  it  with  the  adoption 
of  plans  which  aimed  at  a  far  nobler 


object.  And  this  it  wi^s  which  de- 
ceived the  literary  men  of  an  after 
age,  and  induced  them  not  to  notice 
either  Campanella,  or  his  trcati^  on 
Spain.  They  could  perceive  the  im- 
mediate end  at  which  he  appeared  to 
aim,  though  the  philosophy  that 
was  hidden  under  his  system  proved 
too  deep  for  them.  They  praised 
his  boldness,  but  missed  the  very 
point  where  praise  was  due.  How 
prophetic  are  the  following  sentences, 
with  which,  for  the  present,  we  close 
our  notice  of  a  man,  than  whom  few 
ages  have  produced  any  more  re- 
markable ? 

**  The  futare  age  will  renew  every 
thing  in  society ;  there  will  first  be  de- 
struction, then  reconstruction,  a  new 
monarchy,  and  a  complete  reformation 

of  the  laws.    '  Saeculo  venturo 

reformatio  legum,  artium  ....  prius 
evelli  et  extirpari,  deinde  tcdificari:* — 
Every  thing  announces  it  to  us,  especially 
the  wonderful  discovery  of  the  magnet, 
of  printing,  of  gunpowder  {inventionU 
mirijica,  &c.),  telescopeis,  &c.  &c.  We 
have  made  more  histories  and  written 
more  hooks  in  a  hundred  years  than  our 
ancestors  have  written  in  four  or  five 
thousand.  Nothing  is  a  barrier  to  the 
freedom  of  mankind.'' 

And  to  prove  this  indestructible 
force  of  human  liberty,  proceeding 
in  great  mystery  in  the  walks  of 

I)rovidence,  he  adds  a  sentence  re- 
ating  to  his  own  life  which  appears 
to  us  sublime  :— 

"  How  can  one  stop  the  free  progress 
of  mankind,  when  eight-and- forty  hours 
of  torture  could  not  bring  under  subjec- 
tion the  will  of  a  poor  philosopher,  and 
extort  from  him  the  least  word  of  what 
he  wished  to  keep  secret  V* 

This  philosopher  was  himself* 
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THE  LUCK  OF  BARKY  LYNDON  ; 

▲  BOMANCl  or  THB  LAST  CBNTUBT. 

BT  ITTZ-BOQDLa. 

Chaptbb  V. 

IN  'VrmCH  BARRY  TAKB8  A  NXAR  yiSW  OF  MIUTART  OLOET. 


I  HBYEB  had  a  taste  for  anj  thing 
but  genteel  company,  and  hate  all 
descriptions  of  low  hfe.  Hence  my 
account  of  the  societjr  in  which  I  at 
present  found  myself  must  of  neces- 
sity be  short,  and,  indeed,  the  recol- 
lection of  it  is  profoundly  disagree- 
able to  me.  Pah !  the  reminiscenoes 
of  the  horrid  black-hole  of  a  place  in 
which  we  soldiers  were  confined,  of 
the  wretched  creatures  with  whom  I 
was  now  forced  to  keep  company,  of 
the  ploughmen,  poachers,  pickpockets, 
who  had  taken  refuge  from  poverty,  or 
the  law,  as,  in  truth,  I  had  done  myself^ 
is  enough  to  make  me  ashamed  even 
now,  and  it  calls  the  blush  into  my 
old  cheeks  to  think  I  was  ever  forced 
to  keep  such  company.  I  should 
have  fallen  into  despair  but  that, 
lucidly,  events  occurred  to  rouse  my 
spirits,  and  in  some  measure  to  con- 
sole me  for  my  misfortunes. 

The  first  of  these  consolations  I 
had  was  a  good  quarrel,  which  took 
place  on  the  day  after  my  entrance 
mto  the  transport  ship,  with  a  huge, 
red-haired  monster  of  a  fellow — a 
chairman,  who  had  enlisted  to  fly 
from  a  vixen  of  a  wife,  who,  boxer 
as  he  was,  had  been  more  than  a 
match  for  him.  As  soon  as  this  fel- 
low— Toole,  I  remember,  was  his 
name— ^ot  away  from  the  arms  of 
the  washerwoman,  his  lady,  his  na- 
tural courage  and  ferocity  returned, 
and  he  became  the  tyrant  of  all  round 
about  him.  All  recruits,  especially, 
were  the  object  of  the  brute  s  insult 
and  ill-treatment. 

I  had  no  money,  as  I  said,  and  was 
sitting  very  disconsolately  over  a 
platter  of  rancid  bacon  and  mouldy 
biscuit,  which  was  served  to  us  at 
mess,  when  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be 
helped  to  drink,  and  I  was  served,  like 
the  rest,  with  a  dirty  tin  noggin,  con- 
taining foniewhat  more  than  half  a 
pint  of  rum  and  water.  The  beaker 
was  so  greasy  and  filthy  that  I  could 
not  help  turning  round  to  the  mess- 
raan  and  saying,  "  Fellow,  get  me  a 
r*     At  which  all  the  wretches 


round  about  me  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter,  the  very  loudest  amon^ 
them  bcdng,  of  course,  Mr.  Toole. 
*^  Get  the  gentleman  a  towel  for  his 
hands,  and  serve  him  a  basin  of  tur- 
tle-soup,** roared  the  monster  who 
was  sitting,  or  rather  squatting,  on 
the  deck  opposite  me,  and  as  he  spoke 
he  suddenly  seized  my  beaker  of 
grog  and  emptied  it  in  the  midst  of 
another  burst  of  applause. 

^  K  you  want  to  vex  him,  ax  *]i# 
about  his  wifb,  the  washerwoman, 
who  h(Ue9  him,"  here  whispered  in 
my  ear  another  worthy,  a  retired 
link-boy,  who,  disgusted  with  his 
profession,  had  adopted  the  military 

"  Is  it  a  towel  of  your  wife's  wash- 
mg,  Mr.  Toole  ?"  said  L  "  Tm  told 
she  wiped  your  face  often  with  one.** 

"Ax  him  why  he  wouldn't  see  her 
yesterday,  when  she  came  to  the 
ship,**  continued  the  link-boy.  And 
so  I  put  to  him  some  other  fooli^ 
jokes  about  soap-suds,  hen-pecking, 
and  flat-irons,  which  set  the  man 
into  a  fury,  and  succeeded  in  raising 
a  quarrel  between  us.  We  should 
have  ffdlen  to  at  once,  but  a  couple 
of  grinning  marines,  who  kept  watdi 
at  the  door,  for  fear  we  should  re- 
pent of  our  bargain  and  have  a  fancy 
to  escape,  came  forward  and  inter- 
posed between  us  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  the  sergeant,  coming  down  the 
ladder  and  hearing  the  mspute,  con- 
descended to  say  that  we  might  fight 
it  out  like  men  with  ,/2sfe*  if  we  chose, 
and  that  the  fore-deck  should  be  free 
to  us  for  that  purpose.  But  the  use 
oi  fstesy  as  the  Englishman  called 
them,  was  not  then  general  in  Ire- 
land, and  it  was  agreed  that  we  should 
have  a  pair  of  cudgels,  with  one  of 
which  weapons  I  finished  the  fellow 
in  four  minutes,  giving  him  a  thump 
across  his  stupid  sconce  which  laid 
him  lifeless  on  the  deck,  and  not  re- 
ceiving myself  a  single  hurt  of  con- 
sequence. ^ 

This  victory  «v0mE^  cock  of  the 
vile  dunc^hill  obtained    mp   romnM^. 
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among  the  wretches  of  whom  I  formed 
part,  and  served  to  set  np  m^  spirits, 
which  otherwise  were  flaggmg;  and 
my  position  was  speedily  made  more 
httirahle  hy  the  arrival  on  board  our 
ship  of  an  old  fHend.  This  was  no 
other  than  my  second  in  the  fatal 
duel  which  had  sent  me  thus  early 
ont  in  the  world,  Captain  Fagan. 
There  was  a  yonng  nobleman  who 
had   a   company  in   our   regiment 

S rale's  foot;,  and  who,  preferring 
e  delights  of  the  mall  and  the 
dubs  to  the  dangers  of  a  rough  cam- 
paign, had  given  Fagan  the  opportu- 
nity of  an  exchange,  which,  as  the 
latter  had  no  fortune  but  his  sword, 
he  was  glad  to  make.  The  sergeant 
was  putting  us  through  our  exercise 
on  deck  (the  seamen  and  officers  of 
the  transport  looking  grinning  on) 
when  a  boat  came  from  the  shore 
bringing  our  captain  to  the  ship,  and 
though  I  startea  and  blushed  red  as 
he  recognised  me — a  descendant  of  the 
Barrjrs— in  this  d^rading  posture,  I 
promise  you  that  the  sight  of  Ftu^an's 
ikce  was  most  welcome  to  me,  for  it 
assured  me  that  a  friend  was  near 
me.  Before  that  I  was  so  melan- 
choly that  I  would  certainly  have 
deserted  had  I  found  the  means,  and 
had  not  the  inevitable  marines  kept 
a  watch  to  prevent  any  such  escapes. 
Fagan  gave  me  a  wink  of  recognition, 
but  o^red  no  public  token  of  ac- 
anaintance,  and  it  was  not  until  two 
days  afterwards,  and  when  we  had 
bidden  adieu  to  old  Ireland  and  were 
standing  out  to  sea,  that  he  called  me 
into  his  (»bin,  and  then,  shaking 
hands  with  me  cordially,  gave  me 
news,  which  I  much  wanted,  of  my 
&milT.  **I  had  news  of  you  in 
Dubbn,"  he  said.  "*Faith,  youVe 
b^un  early,  like  your  fathers  son, 
and  I  think  you  could  not  do  better 
than  as  you  have  done.  But  why 
did  you  not  write  home  to  your  poor 
motner?  She  has  sent  a  half-dozen 
letters  to  you  at  Dublin." 

I  said  I  had  asked  for  letters  at 
the  post-office,  but  there  were  none 
for  Mr.  Redmond.  I  did  not  like  to 
add  that  I  had  been  ashamed  after 
the  first  week  to  write  to  my  mo- 
ther. 

"We  must  write  to  her  by  the 
pilot,"  said  he,  "  who  will  leave  us  in 
two  hours,  and  you  can  tell  her  that 
yon  are  safe,  and  married  to  Brown 


about  being  married ;  on  which  he 
said,  with  a  laugh,  ^  I  see  you  are 
thinking  of  a  certain  young  lady  at 
Bra^*s  Town.** 

''Is  Miss  Brady  well  ?^  sddl;  and, 
hideed,  could  hardier  utter  it,  for  I 
Certainly  vm»  thinking  about  her; 
ibr,  thouj^h  I  had  forgotten  her  in 
the  gaieties  of  Dublin,  I  have  always 
fbund  adversity  makes  man  very 
affectionate. 

**  There's  onlv  seven  Miss  Bradys 
now,**  answerea  Fagan,  in  a  solemn 
voice,  "  poor  Nora '' 

"  Good  Heavens !  what  of  her?  I 
thought  grief  had  killed  her." 

"She  took  on  so  at  your  going 
away  that  she  was  obliffea  to  console 
herself  with  a  husband.  She's  now 
Mrs.  John  Quin." 

"Mrs.  John  QuinI  Was  there 
another  Mr.  John  Quin  ?"  asked  I, 
quite  wonder-stricken. 

"  No,  the  very  same  one,  my  boy. 
He  recovered  from  his  wound.  The 
ball  you  hit  him  with  was  not  likely 
to  hurt  him.  It  was  only  made  of 
tow.  Do  you  think  the  Bradys 
would  let  you  kill  fifteen  hundred  a- 
year  out  of  the  family  ?"  And  then 
ragan  farther  told  me  that,  in  order 
to  get  me  out  of  the  way,  for  the 
cowardly  Englishman  could  never 
be  brought  to  marry  fVom  fear  of 
me,  Uie  plan  of  the  duel  had  been 
arranged.  "But  hit  him  you  cer- 
tainly did,  Redmond,  and  with  a  fine 
thick  plugget  of  tow,  and  the  fellow 
was  so  mghtened  that  he  was  an 
hour  in  coming  to.  We  told  your 
mother  the  story  afterwards,  and  a 
pretty  scene  she  made;  she  de- 
spatched a  half-score  of  letters  to 
Dublin  after  you,  but  I  suppose  ad- 
dressed them  to  you  in  your  real 
name,  by  which  you  never  thought 
to  ask  for  them." 

"The  coward  I"  said  I  (though, 
1  confess,  my  mind  was  con- 
siderably relieved  at  the  thoughts 
of  not  naving  killed  him).  "  And 
did  the  Bradys  of  Castle  Brady  con- 
sent to  admit  a  poltroon  like  that  into 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  honour- 
able families  of  the  world?" 

"He  has  paid  off  your  uncle's 
mortgage,"  said  Fagan,  "  he  gives 
Nora  a  coach-and-six,  he  is  to  sell 
out,  and  Lieutenant  Ulick  Brady  of 
the  militia  is  to  purchase  his  com- 
pany.   That  coward  of  a  fellow  has 

fuv>n  tho  TnAlrinor  of  VOUT  Unclc's  fa- 
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mily.  Faith !  the  business  was  well 
done.**  And  then,  laughing,  he  told 
me  how  Mick  and  Ulick  had  never 
let  him  out  of  their  nght,  although 
he  was  for  deserting  to  England,  until 
the  marriage  was  completed,  and  the 
happy  couple  off  on  their  road  to 
Dubun.  "  Are  you  in  want  of  cash, 
my  boy?**  contmued  the  good-na- 
tured captain.  "  You  may  draw 
upon  me,  for  I  got  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred out  of  mster  Quin  for  my 
share,  and  while  they  last  you  shall 
never  want.** 

And  so  he  bade  me  sit  down  and 
write  a  letter  to  my  mother,  which  I 
did  forthwith  in  very  sincere  and 
repentant  terms,  stating  that  I  had 
bc^  guilty  of  extravagances,  that  I 
had  not  known  until  that  moment 
imder  what  a  fatal  error  I  had  been 
labouring,  and  that  I  had  embarked 
for  Grermany  as  a  volunteer.  And 
the  letter  was  scarcely  finished  when 
the  pilot  sung  out  that  he  was  going 
on  wore;  and  he  departed^  taking 
with  him,  from  many  an  anxious  fel- 
low besides  myself  our  adieus  to 
friends  in  old  Ireland. 

Although  I  was  called  Captain 
Barry  for  many  years  of  my  life,  and 
have  been  known  as  such  by  the  first 
people  of  Europe,  yet  I  may  as  well 
confess  I  had  no  more  claim  to  the 
title  than  many  a  gentleman  who 
assumes  it,  and  never  had  a  right  to 
an  epaulet^  or  to  any  military  decora- 
tion higher  than  a  corporal*s  stripe 
of  worsted.  I  was  made  corporal  by 
Fafi;an  during  our  voyage  to  the  Elbe, 
and  my  rank  was  confirmed  on  terra 
firma,  I  was  promised  a  halbert,  too, 
and  afterwar^  perhaps,  an  ensigncy 
if  I  distinguished  myself;  but  Fate 
did  not  intend  that  1  should  remain 
long  an  Englbh  soldier,  as  shall  ap- 
pear presently.  Meanwhile  our 
passage  was  very  favourable ;  my  ad- 
ventures were  told  by  Fagan  to  his 
brother  officers,  who  treated  me  with 
kindness ;  and  my  victory  over  the 
big  chairman  procured  me  respect 
from  my  comrades  of  the  fore-deck. 
Encouraged  and  strongly  exhorted 
by  Fagan,  I  did  my  duty  resolutely ; 
but,  though  affable  and  good-hu- 
moured with  the  men,  I  never  at 
first  condescended  to  associate  with 
such  low  fellows,  and,  indeed,  was 
called  generally  amongst  them  "  my 
lord."  I  believe  it  was  the  ex-link- 
boy,  a  facetious  knave,  who  gave  me 


the  title,  and  I  felt  that  I  should  be- 
come such  a  rank  as  well  as  any  peer 
in  the  kingdom. 

It  would  require  a  greater  philoso- 
pher and  historian  tlmn  I  am  to  ex- 
plain the  causes  of  the  famous  Seven 
Years'  War  in  which  Europe  was  en- 
gaged; and,  indeed,  its  origin  has 
always  appeared  to  me  to  be  so  com- 
plicated, and  the  books  written  about 
It  so  amazingly  hard  to  understand, 
that  I  have  seldom  been  much  wiser 
at  the  end  of  a  chapter  than  at  the 
beginning,  and  so  shall  not  trouble 
my  reader  vrith  any  personal  disqui- 
sitions concerning  the  matter.  All  I 
know  is,  that  aflcr  his  majesty's  love 
of  his  Hanoverian  dommions  had 
rendered  him  most  unpopular  in  his 
English  kingdom,  with  Mr.  Pitt  at 
the  head  or  the  anti-German  war 
party,  all  of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Pitt  be- 
commg  minister,  the  rest  of  the  em- 
pire applauded  the  war  as  much  as 
they  had  hated  it  before.  The  victo- 
ries of  Dettingen  and  Crefeld  were  in 
every  body's  mouths,  and  "  the  Pro- 
testant hero,"  as  we  used  to  call  the 
godless  old  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
was  adored  by  us  as  a  saint  a  very 
short  time  after  we  had  been  about  to 
make  war  against  him,  in  alliance 
with  the  empress  queen.  Now,  some- 
how, we  were  on  Frederick's  side ;  the 
empress,  the  French,  the  Swedes,  and 
the  Russians,  were  leagued  against 
us ;  and  I  remember,  when  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Lissa  came  even  to 
our  remote  quarter  of  Ireland,  we 
considered  it  as  a  triumph  for  the  cause 
of  Protestantism,  and  illuminated,  and 
bonfired,  and  had  a  sermon  at  church, 
and  kept  the  Prussian  king's  birth- 
day, on  which  my  uncle  would  get 
drunk,  as  indeed  on  any  other  occa- 
sion. Most  of  the  low  fellows  en- 
listed with  myself  were,  of  course, 
Papists  (the  English  army  was  filled 
with  such  out  of  that  never-failing 
country  of  oursV  and  these,  forsooth, 
were  fightingtne  battles  of  Protes- 
tantism withTrederick,  who  was  be- 
labouring the  Protestant  Swedes  and 
the  Protestant  Saxons,  as  well  as  the 
Eussians  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  Papist  troops  of  the  emperor  and 
the  Kmg  of  France.  It  %vas  ap:ainst 
these  latter  that  the  English  auxilia- 
ries were  employed,  aud  we  know 
that,  be  the  quarrel  what  it  may,  an 
Englishman  and  a  Frenchman  arc 
pretty  willing  to  make  a  fight  of  it. 
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"We  landed  at  Cuxhaven,  and  be- 
fore I  had  been  a  month  in  the  Elec- 
torate I  was  transported  into  a  tall 
and  proper  yonn^  soldier,  and,  having 
a  natural  aptitude  for  nulitarv  exer- 
cise, was  soon  as  accomplished  at  the 
driU  as  the  oldest  sergeant  in  the 
r^ment.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
dream  of  glorious  war  in  a  snug  arm- 
chair Kt  home,  ay,  or  to  make  it  as 
an  officer,  surrounded  by  gentlemen, 
gorgeously  dressed,  and  cheered  by 
chances  of  promotion.  But  those 
chances  do  not  shine  on  poor  fellows 
in  worsted  lace ;  the  rougn  texture  of 
our  red  coats  made  me  a^amed  when 
I  saw  an  officer  go  by ;  my  sotil  used 
to  shudder  when,  on  going  the  rounds, 
I  would  hear  their  voices  as  they  sat 
jovially  over  the  mess-table;  my 
pride  revolted  at  being  obliged  to 
plaster  my  hair  with  flower  and  can- 
dle-grease, instead  of  using  the  proper 
pomatiun  for  a  gentleman.  Yes,  my 
tastes  have  always  been  high  and 
lashionable,  and  1  loathed  the  horrid 
company  in  which  I  was  fallen. 
What  chances  had  I  of  promotion  ? 
None  of  my  relatives  had  money  to 
buy  me  a  commission,  and  I  became 
soon  so  low-spirited,  that  I  longed  for 
a  general  action  and  a  ball  to  finish 
me,  and  vowed  that  I  would  take 
some  opportunity  to  desert. 

When  I  think  that  I,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  kings  of  Ireland,  was 
threatened  with  a  caning  by  a  young 
scoundrel  who  had  just  jomcd  from 
Eton  CJollege — when  I  tmnk  that  he 
offered  to  make  me  his  footman,  and 
that  I  did  not,  on  either  occasion, 
murder  him !  On  the  first  occasion 
I  burst  into  tears,  I  do  not  care  to 
own  it,  and  had  serious  thoughts  of 
committing  suicide,  so  great  was  my 
mortification.  But  m^  kind  friend 
Fagan  came  to  my  aid  m  the  circum- 
stance with  some  very  timely  conso- 
lation. "My  poor  boy,'*  said  he, 
**you  must  not  take  the  matter  to 
heart  so.  Caning  is  only  a  relative 
disgrace.  Young  Ensign  Fakenham 
was  flogged  himself  at  Eton  School 
only  a  month  ago.  I  would  lay  a 
wager  that  his  scars  are  not  yet 
healed.  You  must  cheer  up,  my  boy ; 
do  your  duty,  be  a  gentleman,  and  no 
wnous  harm  can  fall  on  you.**  And 
1  heard  afterwards  that  my  champion 
had^taken  Mr.  Fakenham  very  se- 
vewlr  to  task  for  his  threat,  and  said 
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the  future  he  should  consider  as  an 
insult  to  himself,  whereon  the  young 
ensign  was,  for  the  moment,  civil. 
As  for  the  sergeants,  I  told  one  of 
them,  that  if  any  man  struck  me,  no 
matter  who  he  might  be,  or  what 
the  penalty,  I  would  take  his  life. 
And,  faith  I  there  was  an  air  of  sin- 
cerity in  my  speech  which  convinced 
the  whole  bevy  of  them ;  and  as  long 
as  I  remained  m  the  English  service 
no  rattan  was  ever  laid  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  Redmond  Barry.  Indeed,  I 
was  in  that  savage,  mooidy  state,  that 
my  mind  was  quit€  made  up  to  the 
point,  and  I  looked  to  hear  my  own 
dead  march  played  as  sure  as  I  was 
alive.  When  I  was  made  a  corporal, 
some  of  my  evils  were  lessened ;  I 
messed  with  the  sergeants  by  special 
favour,  and  used  to  treat  them  to 
drink,  and  lose  money  to  the  rascals 
at  play,  with  which  cash  my  good 
friend  Mr.  Fagan  punctually  sup- 
plied me. 

Our  regiment,  which  was  quartered 
about  Stade  and  Luneburg,  speedily 
got  orders  to  march  southwards  to- 
wards the  Rhine,  for  news  came  that 
our  great  general,  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  had  been  defeated — 
no,  not  defeated,  but  foiled  in  his  at- 
tack upon  the  French  under  the 
Duke  of  Brofflio,  at  Bergen,  near 
Frankfort-on-Uie-Maine,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  fall  back.  As  the 
allies  retreated,  the  French  rushed 
forward,  and  made  a  bold  push  for 
the  Electorate  of  our  gracious  mo- 
narch in  Hanover,  threatening  that 
they  would  occupy  it  as  they  had 
done  before  when  D*Estrees  beat  the 
hero  of  Culloden,  the  gallant  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  caused  him  to 
sign  the  capitulation  of  Closter  Zeven. 
An  advance  upon  Hanover  always 
caused  a  great  agitation  in  the  royal 
bosom  of  the  King  of  England,  more 
troops  were  sent  to  join  us,  convoys 
of  treasure  were  passed  over  our 
forces,  and  to  our  ally*8  the  King  of 
Prussia;  and  although,  in  spite  of 
all  assistance,  the  army  under  Prince 
Ferdinand  was  very  much  weaker 
than  that  of  the  invading  enemy,  yet 
we  had  the  advantage  of  better  sup- 
plies, of  one  of  the  greatest  generals 
m  the  world,  and,  I  was  going  to  add, 
of  British  valour,  but  the  less  we  say 
about  (hat  the  better.  My  Lord 
George  Sackville  did  not  exactly 
^r^^^^ui^arafx,A*h  loiirplfl  ot  MiudGu*^ 
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otherwise  there  might  hare  heen  won 
there  one  of  the  greatest  victories  of 
modem  times. 

Throwing  himself  between  the 
French  and  interior  of  the  Electorate, 
Prince  Ferdinand  wisely  took  pos- 
session of  the  free  town  of  Bremen, 
which  he  made  his  store-house  ana 
place  of  arms^  and  round  which  he 
gathered  all  his  troops,  making  ready 
to  fight  the  famous  battle  of  Minden, 

Were  these  memoirs  not  charac- 
terised by  truth,  and  did  J  deign  tp 
utter  a  smgle  word  for  which  my 
own  personal  experience  did  not  ^ve 
me  the  fullest  authority,  I  might 
easily  make  myself  the  hero  of  some 
strange  and  popular  adyentures,  and, 
after  the  fashion  of  novel-writers, 
introduce  my  readers  to  the  great 
characters  of  this  remarkable  time. 
These  persons  (I  mean  the  romance- 
writers;,  if  they  take  a  drummer  or  a 
dustman  for  a  hero,  somehow  manage 
to  bring  him  in  contact  with  the 
greatest  lords  and  most  notorious 
personages  of  the  empire,  and  I  war- 
rant me  there's  not  one  of  them  but, 
in  describing  the  battle  of  Minden, 
would  manage  to  bring  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, and  my  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville,  and  my  Lord  Granoy,  into 
presence.  It  would  have  been  easy 
for  me  to  have  said  I  was  present 
when  the  orders  were  brought  to 
Lord  George  to  charge  with  the  ca- 
valry and  finish  the  route  of  the 
Frenchmen,  and  when  he  refused  to 
do  so,  and  thereby  spoiled  a  great 
victory.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  two 
miles  off  from  the  cavalry  when  his 
lordship's  fatal  hesitation  took  place, 
and  none  of  us  soldiers  of  the  line 
knew  of  what  had  occurred  until  we 
came  to  talk  about  the  fight  over  our 
kettles  in  the  evening,  and  repose 
after  the  labours  of  a  hard-fought 
day.  I  saw  no  one  of  higher  rank 
that  day  than  my  colonel  and  a  cou- 
ple of  orderly  ofiScers  riding  by  in 
the  smoke — no  one  on  our  side,  that 
is.  A  poor  corporal  (as  I  then  had 
the  disgrace  of  being)  is  not  gene- 
rally invited  into  the  company  of 
commanders  and  the  ^rcat;  but,  in 
revenge,  I  saw,  I  promise  you,  some 
very  ffood  company  on  the  Prench 
part,  lor  their  regiments  of  Lorraine 
and  Koyal  Cravate  were  charging  us 
all  day ;  and  in  that  sort  of  rnme  high 
and  low  are  pretty  equally  received. 
I  hate  braggmg,  but  I  cannot  help 


saying  that  I  made  a  very  dose  ac- 
quaintance with  the  colonel  of  the 
Cravates,  for  I  drove  my  bayon^ 
into  his  body,  and  finished  off  a  poor 
little  ensign,  so  young,  slender,  and 
small,  that  a  blow  from  my  pig-tail 
would  have  despatched  him,  I  think, 
in  place  of  the  butt  of  my  musket, 
wito  which  I  clubbed  him  down.  I 
killed,  besides,  four  more  ofiioers  and 
men,  and  in  the  poor  ensign's  pocket 
found  a  purse  of  fourteen  louis-d'or. 
and  a  silver  box  of  sugar-plums,  of 
which  the  former  present  was  veiy 
agreeable  to  me.  If  people  would 
tell  their  stories  of  battles  in  this 
simple  way,  I  tlunk  the  cause  of  truth 
would  not  suffer  by  it.  All  I  know  of 
this  famous  fight  of  Minden  (except 
from  books)  is  told  here  above.  The 
ensign's  silver  hou'hon  box  and  his 
purse  of  gold;  the  livid  fiu^  of  the 
poor  fellow  as  he  fell ;  the  huzzas  of 
the  men  of  my  company  as  I  went 
out  under  a  smart  fire,  and  rifled 
him ;  their  shouts  and  curses  as  we 
came  hand  in  hand  with  the  French- 
men,— these  are,  in  truth,  not  very 
dignified  recollections,  and  had  best 
be  passed  over  briefly.  When  my 
kind  friend  Fagan  was  shot,  a  bro- 
ther captain,  and  his  very  good 
friend,  turned  to  Lieutenant  Hawson, 
and  said,  *' Pagan's  down ;  Bawaon, 
there's  your  company."  It  was  all 
the  epitaph  my  brave  patron  got.  "  I 
should  have  left  you  a  hundred  gui- 
neas, Eedmond,"  were  his  last  words 
to  me,  "  but  for  a  cursed  run  of  ill- 
luck  last  night  at  faro ;"  and  he  gave 
me  a  faint  squeeze  of  the  hand ;  and, 
as  the  word  was  given  to  advance,  I 
left  him.  When  we  came  back  to 
t>ur  old  ground,  which  we  presently 
did,  he  was  lying  there  still,  but  he 
was  dead,  ^me  of  our  people  had 
already  torn  off  his  epaulets,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  rifled  his  purse.  Such 
knaves  and  ruffians  do  men  in  war 
become  I  It  is  well  for  gentlemen  to 
talk  of  the  age  ofchivalxy;  bnt  re- 
member tiie  starving  brutes  whom 
they  lead — men  nursed  in  poverty, 
entirely  ignorant^  made  to  take  a 
pride  m  aeeds  of  blood — men  who 
can  have  no  amusement  but  in  drunk- 
enn^s,  debauch,  and  plunder.  It  is 
with  these  shocking  instruments  that 
your  great  warriors  and  kings  have 
been  doing  their  murderous  work  in 
the  world ;  and  while,  for  instance, 
we  are  at  the  nresent  moment  admir* 
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ing  the  "  Great  Frederick,"  m  we 
call  him,  and  his  philosophy,  and  his 
liberality,  and  his  military  genius,  I, 
who  haye  served  him,  and  &en,  as  it 
were,  behind  the  scenes  of  which  that 
ffreat  spectacle  is  composed,  can  only 
k>ok  at  it  with  horror.  What  a 
number  of  items  of  human  crime, 
misery,  slavery,  to  form  that  sum- 
total  of  glory  I    I  can  recollect  a  cer- 


tain day,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Minden,  and  a  farm-house 
in  which  some  of  us  entered ;  and 
how  the  old  woman  and  her  daugh- 
ters served  us,  trembling,  to  wine; 
and  how  we  got  drunk  over  the 
wuiQ)  and  the  house  was  in  a  flame 
presently ;  and  woe  betide  the  wretched 
fellow  afterwards  who  came  home  to 
look  for  his  house  and  his  children ! 


Ghabteb  VI. 

IN  WHICH  BARRT  TRIES  TO  RXMOVB  AS  FAB  FROM  MILITARY  OLORT  A8  POSSIBLE. 


After  the  death  of  my  protector, 
Captain  Fagan,  I  am  forced  to  con- 
fess that  I  fell  into  the  very  worst  of 
conrses  and  company.  Being  a  rough 
soldier  of  fortune  himself,  he  had 
never  been  a  favourite  with  the  offi- 
cers of  his  raiment;  who  had  a  con- 
tempt for  Irishmen,  as  Englishmen 
sometimes  will  have,  and  used  to 
mock  his  brogue  and  his  blunt,  un- 
couth manners.  I  had  been  insolent 
to  one  or  two  of  them,  and  had  only 
been  screened  from  punishment  b^ 
his  intercession;  and  especially  his 
successor,  Mr.  Eawson,  had  no  liking 
for  me,  and  put  another  man  into  the 
sergeant's  place  vacant  in  his  com- 
pany after  the  battle  of  Minden.  This 
act  of  injustice  rendered  my  service 
very  disagreeable  to  me ;  and,  instead 
of  seeking  to  conquer  the  dislike  of 
my  superiors,  and  win  their  good- 
will by  good  behaviour,  I  only  sought 
for  means  to  make  my  situation  easier 
to  me,  and  grasped  at  all  the  amuse- 
ments in  mv  power.  In  a  foreign 
country,  with  the  enemy  before  us, 
and  the  peqple  continually  under  con- 
tribution from  one  side  or  the  other, 
numberless  irregularities  were  per- 
mitted to  the  troops  which  would 
not  have  been  alloweu  in  more  peace- 
able times.  I  descended  gradually  to 
mix  with  the  sergeants,  and  to  share 
in  their  amusements ;  drinking  and 
gambling  were,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
our  principal  pastimes ;  and  I  fell  so 
readily  into  their  ways,  that,  though 
only  a  young  lad  of  seventeen,  I  was 
the  master  of  them  all  in  daring 
wickedness ;  though  there  were  some 
among  them  who,  I  promise  you, 
were  far  advanced  in  the  science  of 
every  kind  of  profligacy.  I  should 
have  been  unoer  the  provost-mar- 
shaTs  hands,  for  a  dead  certainty,  had 
leontinaed  much  longer  in  the  army ; 
bittn  aocideiit  occurred  which  took 


me  out  of  the  English  service  in  ra- 
ther a  singular  manner. 

The  year  in  which  George  11.  died, 
our  regiment  had  the  honour  to  be 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Warburg 
(where  the  Marquess  of  Granby  and 
his  horse  fully  retrieved  the  discredit 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  cavalry 
nnce  Lord  George  Sackville's  defal- 
cation at  Minden),  and  where  Prince 
Ferdinand  once  more  completely  de- 
feated the  Frenchmen.  Durins  the 
action,  my  lieutenant,  Mr.  Fi^en- 
ham,  of  Fakenham,  the  gentleman 
who  had  threatened  me,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, with  the  caning,  was 
struck  by  a  musket-ball  in  the  side. 
He  had  shewn  no  want  of  courage  in 
this  or  any  other  occasion  where  he 
had  been  called  upon  to  act  against 
the  French;  but  this  was  his  first 
wound,  and  the  young  gentieman 
was  exceedingly  frightened  by  it  He 
offered  five  gumeas  to  be  carried  into 
the  town  which  was  hard  by ;  and  I 
and  another  man,  taking  him  up  in  a 
doak,  managed  to  transport  him  into 
a  place  of  decent  appearance,  where 
we  put  him  to  bed,  and  where  a 
young  surgeon  (who  desired  nothing 
better  than  to  take  himself  out  of 
the  fire  of  the  musketry)  went  pre- 
sently to  dress  his  wound. 

In  order  to  ^et  into  the  house, 
we  had  been  obliged,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, to  fire  into  the  locks  with  our 
pieces,  which  summons  brought  an 
inhabitant  of  the  house  to  the  door, 
a  very  pretty  and  black-eyed  young 
woman,  who  lived  there  with  her  old 
half-blind  father,  a  retired  jagd- 
meister  of  the  Duke  of  Cassel,  hard 
by.  When  the  French  were  in  the 
town,  meinherr*s  house  had  suffered 
like  those  of  his  neighbours ;  and  he 
was  at  first  exceedingly  unwilling  to 
accommodate  our  guests.  But  the 
first  knocking  at  tiie  door  had  the 
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effect  of  bringing  a  speedy  answer ; 
and  Mr.  Fakeuham,  taking  a  couple 
of  guineas  out  of  a  very  full  purse, 
speedily  convinced  the  people  that 
tncy  bad  only  to  deal  with  a  person 
of  honour. 

Leaving  the  doctor  (who  was  very 
glad  to  stop)  with  his  patient,  who 
paid  me  the  stipulated  reward,  I  was 
returning  to  my  regiment  with  my 
other  comrade,  after  having  paid,  in 
my  German  jargon,  some  deserved 
compliments  to  the  black-eyed  beauty 
of  Warburg,  and  thinking,  with  no 
small  envy,  how  comfortable  it  would 
be  to  be  billeted  there,  when  the 
private  who  was  with  me  cut  short 
my  reveries,  by  suggesting  that  we 
should  divide  the  nvc  guineas  that 
the  lieutenant  had  mven  me. 

"  There  is  your  share,**  said  I,  giv- 
ing the  fellow  one  piece,  which  was 
plenty,  as  I  was  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
pedition. But  he  swore  a  dreadM 
oath  that  he  would  have  half;  and, 
when  I  told  him  to  go  to  a  quarter 
which  I  shall  not  name,  the  fellow, 
lifting  his  musket  hit  me  a  blow  with 
the  butt-end  of  it,  which  sent  me 
lifeless  to  the  ground ;  and,  when  I 
awoke  from  my  trance,  I  found  my- 
self bleeding  with  a  large  wound  m 
the  head,  and  had  barely  time  to 
staffffer  back  to  the  house  where  I 
haaieft  the  lieutenant,  when  I  again 
fell  fainting  at  the  door. 

Here  I  must  have  been  discovered 
by  the  suixeon  on  his  issuing  out ; 
for  when  I  awoke  a  second  time  I 
found  myself  in  the  ground-floor 
room  of  the  house,  supported  by  the 
black-eyed  fi;irl,  while  the  surgeon 
was  copiou^y  bleeding  me  at  the 
arm.  There  was  another  bed  in  the 
room  where  the  lieutenant  had  been 
laid, — it  was  that  occupied  by  Gretel, 
the  servant;  while  Lischcn,  as  my 
fair  one  was  called,  had,  till  now,  slept 
in  the  couch  where  the  wounded 
officer  lay. 

"Who  are  you  putting;  into  that 
bed?"  said  he,  languidly,  m  German; 
for  the  ball  had  l^n  extracted  fh)m 
his  side  with  much  pain  and  loss  of 
blood. 

They  told  him  it  was  the  corporal 
who  had  brought  him. 

"A  tsorporiu?*'  said  he,  in  Eng- 
lish ;  "  turn  him  out.**  And  you 
may  be  sure  I  felt  hid^ly  compli- 
mented by  the  words.  But  we  were 
both  too  faint   to   compliment   or 


to  abuse  each  other  much,  and  I  was 
put  to  bed  carefully ;  and,  on  being 
undressed,  had  an  opportunity  to  find 
that  my  pockets  had  been  nfled  by 
the  English  soldier  after  he  bad 
knocked  me  down.  However,  I  was 
in  good  quarters;  the  young  lady 
who  sheltered  me  presently  broogfat 
me  a  refreshing  drink;  and,  as  I  took 
it,  I  could  not  help  pressing  the  kind 
hand  that  gave  it  me :  nor,  in  truth, 
did  this  token  of  my  gratitude  seem 
unwelcome. 

This  intimacy  did  not  decrease 
with  further  acquaintance.  I  found 
Lischen  the  tenderest  of  nurses. 
Whenever  any  delicacy  was  to  be 
provided  for  the  wounded  lieutenant, 
a  share  was  always  sent  to  the  bed 
opposite  his,  ana  to  the  avaricious 
man*s  no  small  annoyance.  His  ill- 
ness was  long.  On  the  second  day 
the  fever  declared  itself;  for  some 
nights  he  was  delirious;  and  I  re- 
member it  was  when  a  commanding 
officer  was  inspecting  our  quarters, 
with  an  intention,  very  likely,  of  bil- 
leting himself  on  the  house,  that  the 
howlmg  and  mad  words  of  the  pa- 
tient overhead  struck  him,  and  he 
retired  rather  frightened.  I  had 
been  sitting  up  very  comfortably  in 
the  lower  apartment,  for  my  nurt 
was  quite  subsided;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  officer  asked  me,  with  a 
rouj^h  voice,  why  I  was  not  at  my  ' 
regiment,  tha^  I  began  to  reflect  bow 
pleasant  my  quarters  were  to  me,  and 
that  I  was  much  better  here  than 
crawling  under  an  odious  tent  with  a 
parcel  of  tipsy  soldiers,  or  going  the 
night-rounds,  or  rising  long  l^ore 
day-break  for  drill.  *" 

The  delirium  of  Mr.  J'akenham 
gave  me  a  hmt,  and  I  determined 
forthwith  to  go  Triad.  There  was  a 
poor  fellow  about  Brady's  town, 
called  "  Wandering  Billy,"  whose  in- 
sane pranks  I  had  often  mimicked  as 
a  lad,  and  I  again  put  them  in  prac« 
tice.  That  night  I  made  an  attempt 
upon  Lischen,  saluting  her  with  a 
yell  and  a  grin  whidi  frightened 
her  almost  out  of  her  wits ;  and  when 
any  body  came  I  was  raving.  The 
blow  on  the  head  had  disordered  my 
brain ;  the  doctor  was  ready  to  vouch 
for  this  fact  One  night  I  whispered 
to  him  that  I  was  Julius  Caesar,  and 
considered  him  to  be  my  aflianced 
wife  Queen  Cleopatra,  which  con- 
vinced him  of  my  insanity.    Indeed, 
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if  her  majesty  bad  been  like  my 
.^Ificulapius,  uie  must  have  had  a 
carroty  beard,  such  as  is  rare  in 
Egypt. 

A  movemeDt  on  the  part  of  the 
Fftnch  speedily  caused  an  advance 
on  our  part.  The  town  was  evacu- 
ated, except  by  a  few  Russian  troops, 
whose  surgeons  were  to  visit  the 
wounded  in  the  place ;  and,.when  we 
were  well,  we  were  to  be  diiafted  to 
our  r^ments.  I  determined  that  I 
never  would  join  mine  again.  My 
intention  was  to  make  for  Holland, 
almost  the  only  neutral  country  of 
Europe  in  these  times,  and  thence  to 
get  a  passage  somehow  to  England, 
and  home  to  dear  old  Brady*s  town. 

If  Mr.  Fakenham  is  now  alive  (I 
have  lost  sight  of  him  since  the  year 
1814,  when  I  met  him  at  Brixton),  I 
here  tender  him  my  apologies  for  my 
conduct  to  him.  He  was  very  rich ; 
he  used  me  very  ill.  I  managed  to 
frighten  away  his  servant  who  came 
to  attend  him  after  the  affair  of  War- 
burg, and  from  that  time  would 
somethnes  condescend  :to  wait  upon 
the  patient,  who  always  treated  me 
with  scorn ;  but  it  was  my  object  to 
have  him  alone,  and  I  bore  his  bru- 
t^tv  ivith  tiie  utmost  civility  and 
mildness,  meditating  in  my  own  mind 
a  very  pretty  return  for  all  his  fa- 
vours to  me.  Nor  was  I  the  only 
person  in  the  house  to  whom  the 
worthy  gentleman  was  uncivil.  He 
order^  Uie  fair  Lischen  hither  and 
thither,  made  impertinent  love  to  her, 
abused  her  soups,  quarrelled  with 
her  omelettes,  ana  grudged  the  money 
which  was  laid  out  for  his  main- 
tenance ^that  our  hostess  detested 
him  as  much  as,  I  think,  without 
vanity,  she  regarded  me. 

For,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  I 
had  made  very  deep  love  to  her  dur- 
ing my  stay  under'her  roof^  as  is  al- 
ways my  way  with  women,  of  what- 
ever age  or  d^pree  of  beauty.  To  a 
man  wno  has  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  these  dear  girls  can  always  be 
useful  in  one  fiatshion  or  another; 
never  mind  if  they  repel  your  passion, 
at  any  rate,  they  are  not  offended 
with  your  declaration  of  it,  and  only 
look  upon  you  with  more  favourable 
eyes  in  ccmsequence  of  your  misfor- 
tune. As  for  Lischen,  I  told  her 
such  a  pathetic  story  of  my  life  (a 
tale  a  giVat  deal  more  romantic  than 
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restrict  myself  to  the  exact  truth  in 
that  history,  as  in  these  pages  I  am 
bound  to  do),  that  I  won  tne  poor 
girFs  heart  entirely,  and,  besides, 
made  considerable  progress  in  the 
Grerman  language  under  her  instruc- 
tion. Do  not  think  me  very  cruel 
and  heartless,  ladies;  this  heart  of 
Lischen*s  was  like  many  a  town  in 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
dwelt,  and  had  been  stormed  and 
occupied  several  times  before  I  came 
to  invest  it ;  now  mounting  French 
colours,  now  green  and  yellow  Saxon, 
now  black  and  white  Prussian,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  lady  who  sets  her 
heart  upon  a  lad  in  umform  must  pre- 
pare to  change  lovers  Ipretty  quickly, 
or  her  life  will  be  Hut  a  sad  one. 

The  German  <  surgeon  who  at- 
tended us  after  the  departure  of  the 
English  only  condescended  to  pay  our 
house  a  visit  twice  during  my  resi- 
dence ;  and  I  took  care,  for  a  reason 
I  had,  to  receive  him  in  a  darkened 
room,  and  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
Mr.  Fakenham,  who  lay  there :  but 
I  said  the  light  affected  my  eyes 
dreadfully  since  my  blow  on  the 
head ;  and  so  I  covered  up  my  head 
with  clothes  when  the  doctor  came, 
and  told  him  that  I  was  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  or  talked  to  him  some  in- 
sane nonsense,  in  order  to  keep  up 
my  character. 

"  What  is  that  nonsense  you  were 
talking  about  an  Eg^tian  mummy, 
fellow  V*  asked  Mr.  Fakenham,  pee- 
vishly. 

"  Oh  I  you'll  know  soon,  sir,"  said  I. 

The  next  time  that  I  expected  the 
doctor  to  come,  instead  of  receiving 
him  in  a  darkened  room,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs muffled,  I  took  care  to  be 
in  the  lower  room,  and  vras  having  a 
game  at  cards  with  Lischen  as  the 
surgeon  entered,  I  had  taken  pos- 
session of  a  dressing-jacket  of  the 
lieutenant's,  and  some  other  articles 
of  his  wardrobe,  which  fitted  me 
pretty  well,  and,  I  flatter  myself,  was 
no  ungentlemanlike  figure. 

"  Good  morrow,  cor^ral,"  said  the 
doctor,  rather  gruiSiy,  m  reply  to  my 
smiling  salute. 

*'  (Corporal !  Lieutenant,  if  yon 
please,"  answered  I,  giving  an  arch 
look  at  Lischen,  whom  I  had  not  yet 
instnicted  in  my  plot. 

"  How  lieutenant  ?"  asked  the  sur- 
geon.    "I  thought  the  lieutenant 
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"  Upon  my  word,  you  do  me  great 
honour,**  cned  I,  laughing ;  "  you 
mistook  me  for  the  mad  corporal  up* 
stairs.  The  fellow  has  once  or  twice 
pretended  to  be  an  officer,  but  my 
kind  hostess  here  can  answer  which 
is  which." 

"Yesterday  he  fancied  he  was 
Prince  Ferdmand,"  said  Lischen ; 
"  the  day  you  came  he  said  he  waa 
an  £gyptian  mummy.** 

"  So  he  did,**  said  the  doctor ;  « I 
remember;  but,  ha  I  ha  1  do  you 
know,  lieutenant,  I  have  in  my 
notes  made  a  mistake  in  you  two  ?** 

"  Don*t  talk  to  me  about  his  ma- 
lady ;  he  is  calm  now.** 

Lischen  and  I  laughed  at  this  error 
as  at  the  most  ridicmous  thing  in  the 
world ;  and,  when  the  surgeon  went 
up  to  examine  his  patient,  I  cautioned 
hmi  not  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
subject  of  his  malady,  for  he  was  in 
a  very  excited  state. 

The  reader  will  be  able  to  gather 
from  the  above  conversation  what 
my  design  really  was.  I  was  deter- 
mmed  to  escape,  and  to  escape  under 
the  character  of  Lieutenant  Faken- 
ham,  taking  it  from  him  to  his  face, 
as  it  were,  and  making  use  of  it  to 
meet  my  imperious  necessity.  It  was 
forgery  and  robbery,  if  you  like ;  for 
I  took  all  his  money  and  clothes, — I 
don*t  care  to  confess  it ;  but  the  need 
was  so  uraent,  that  I  would  do  so 
again ;  and  I  knew  I  could  not  effect 
my  escape  without  his  purse  as  well 
as  his  name.  Hence  it  became  my 
duty  to  take  possession  of  one  and 
the  other. 

As  the  lieutenant  lay  still  in  bed 
up-stairs,  I  did  not  hesitate  at  all 
about  assuming  his  uniform,  espe- 
cially after  taking  care  to  inform  my- 
self firom  the  doctor  whether  any 
men  of  ours  who  might  know  me 
were  in  the  town.  But  there  were 
none  that  I  could  hear  of;  and  so  I 
calmly  took  my  walks  with  Madame 
Lischen,  dressed  in  the  lieutenant*s 
uniform,  made  inquiries  as  to  ahorse 
that  I  wanted  to  purchase,  reported 
m3r8elf  to  the  commandant  of  the 
place  as  Lieutenant  Fakenham,  of 
Gale*s  English  regiment  of  foot,  con- 
valescent, and  waa  asked  to  dine 
with  the  officers  of  the  Prussian  re- 
diment  at  a  very  sorry  mess  they 
had.  How  Fakenham  would  have 
stormed  and  raged,  had  he  known  the 
use  I  was  making  of  his  name ! 


Whenever  that  worthy  used  to  in- 
quire about  hit  clothes,  which  he  did 
with  many  oaths  and  curses  that  he 
would  have  me  caned  at  the  regi- 
ment for  inattention,  I,  with  a  most 
respectful  air,  informed  him  that 
they  were  nut  away  in  perfect  safety 
below ;  and,  in  fac^  had  than  very 
neatly  packed,  and  ready  for  the  day 
when  I  proposed  to  depart  His  pa- 
pers and  money,  however,  he  kept 
under  his  pillow ;  and,  as  I  had  pur- 
chased a  horse,  it  became  necessary  to 
pay  for  it 

At  a  certain  hour,  th«i,  I  ordered 
the  animal  to  be  brought  round, 
when  I  would  pay  the  dealer  for  him. 
(I  shall  pass  over  my  adieus  with  my 
kind  hostess,  which  were  vety  tear- 
fv^.  indeed),  and  then,  making  up  my 
mind  to  the  great  action,  walkea  up- 
stairs to  Fakenham*s  room  attired  in 
his  full  regimentals,  and  with  his  hat 
cocked  over  my  left  eye. 

"  You  gtoeat  soounat£«l  !**  said  he, 
with  a  multiplicity  of  oaths ;  ^^  you 
mutinous  dog  I  what  do  you  mean  by 
dtoessingyourself  in  my  tregimentals? 
As  sure  as  my  name*s  Fakenham, 
when  we  get  back  to  the  uTegiment,  TU 
haveyour  soul  cutout  of  your  body." 

*^  Pm  promoted  lieutenant,**  said  I, 
with  a  sneer,  "  Pm  come  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  ;**  and  then,  going  up  to 
his  bed,  I  said,  '^  I  intend  to  have 
your  papers  and  purse.'*  With  this 
I  put  my  hand  under  his  pillow,  at 
which  he  gave  a  scream  that  might 
have  called  the  whole  garrison  about 
my  ears.  "  Hark  ye,  sir  !*'  said  I, 
'^  no  more  noise,  or  yon  are  a  dead 
man  I**  and,  taking  a  handkerchief^  I 
bound  it  tight  round  his  month  so  as 
well-nigh  to  throttle  him,  and,  pull- 
ing forward  the  sleeves  of  his  shirt, 
tied  them  in  a  knot  together,  and  so 
left  him,  removing  the  papers  and 
the  purse,  you  may  be  sure,  and 
vrishin^  him  politely  a  good  day. 

^  It  is  the  mad  corporal,**  said  I  to 
the  people  down  below  who  were  at- 
tracted by  the  noise  fix)m  the  sick 
man*s  chamber ;  and  so  taking  leave 
of  the  old  blind  jagd-meister,  and  an 
adieu  I  will  not  say  how  tender  of  his 
daughter,  I  mounted  my  newly  pur- 
ohaKd  animal,  and,  as  I  pranced 
away,  and  the  sentinels  presented 
arms  to  me  at  the  town-gates,  ^t 
once  more  that  I  was  in  my  proper 
sphere,  and  determined  never  again 
to  &11  from  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 
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I  took  at  first  the  way  towards 
Bremen,  where  our  army  was,  and 
bringmg  reports  and  letters  from  the 
Prussian  commandant  of  Warburg  to 
bead-quarters ;  but,  as  soon  as  I  got 
out  of  sight  of  the  advanced  sentinels, 
I  turned  bridle  and  rode  into  the 
Hesse-Cassel  territory,  which  is  luck* 
ily  not  very  far  from  Warburg,  and 
I  promise  you  I  was  very  glad  to  see 
the  blue-and-red  stripes  on  the  bar- 
riers, which  shewed  me  that  I  was 
out  of  the  land  occupied  by  our 
countrymen.  I  rode  to  Hof,  and  the 
next  day  to  Cassel,  giving  out  that  I 
was  the  bearer  of  despatches  to  Prince 
Henry,  then  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
and  put  up  at  the  best  hotel  of  the 
place,  where  the  field-officers  of  the 
garrison  had  their  ordinary.  These 
gentlemen  I  treated  to  the  best  wines 
that  the  house  afforded,  for  I  was 
determined  to  keep  up  the  character 
of  the  English  gentleman,  and  I 
talked  to  them  about  my  English 
estates  with  a  fluency  that  almost 
made  me  believe  in  the  stories  which 
I  invented.  I  was  even  asked  to  an 
assemibly  at  Wilhelmshohe,  the  Elec- 
tor's palace,  and  danced  a  minuet 
there  with  the  Hof-marachall's  lovely 
daughter,  and  lost  a  few  pieces  to  his 
excellency*  the  first  hunt-master  of 
his  highness. 

At  our  table  at  the  inn  there  was 
a  Prussian  officer  who  treated  me 
with  great  civility,  and  asked  me  a 
thousand  questions  about  England, 
which  I  answered  as  best  I  might. 
But  this  best,  I  am  bound  to  say,  was 
bad  enough.  I  knew  nothing  about 
England,  and  the  court,  and  the  noble 
families  there ;  but,  led  away  by  the 
vain-gloriousness  of  youth  (and  a 
propensity  which  I  possessed  in  my 
early  days,  but  of  which  I  have  long 
since  corrected  myself,  to  boast  ana 
talk  in  a  manner  not  altogether  con- 
sonant with  truth),  I  mvented  a 
thousand  stories  which  I  told  him; 
described  the  kingand  the  ministers 
to  him,  said  the  British  ambassador 
at  Berlin  was  my  unde,  and  promised 
my  acc[uuntance  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation to  bun.  When  the  officer 
asked  me  my  uncle's  name,  I  was 
not  able  to  give  him  the  real  name, 
and  so  said  his  name  was  O'Grady :  it 
is  as  good  a  name  as  any  other,  and 
those  of  Kilballyowen,  county  Cork, 
are  as  good  a  family  as  any  iii  the 
world,  aa  I  have  heard.   As  for  stories 


about  my  regiment,  of  these,  of  course, 
I  had  no  lack.  I  wish  my  other 
histories  had  been  equally  authentic. 

On  the  morning  I  left  Cassel,  my 
Prussian  friend  came  to  me  with  an 
open,  smiling  countenance,  and  said 
he  too  was  bound  for  Dusseldorf, 
whither  I  said  my  route  lay ;  and  so 
laying  our  horses  heads  together,  we 
jogged  on.  The  country  was  desolate 
beyond  description.  The  prince  in 
wnose  dominions  we  were  was  known 
to  be  the  most  ruthless  seller  of 
men  in  Germany.  lie  would  sell  to 
any  bidder,  and,  during  the  five 
years  whidi  the  war  (afterwards 
called  the  Seven  Years'  War)  had 
now  lasted,  had  so  eichausted  the 
males  of  his  principality,  that  the 
fields  remained  untilled,  even  the 
children  of  twelve  years  old  were 
driven  off  to  the  war,  and  I  saw  herds 
of  these  wretches  marching  forwards, 
attended  by  a  few  troopers,  now 
under  the  guidance  of  a  red -coated 
Hanoverian  sergeant,  now  with  a 
Prussian  sub  -  officer  accompanying 
them,  with  some  of  whom  my  com* 
panion  exchanged  signs  of  recognition. 

"  It  hurts  my  feelings,"  said  he, 
"  to  be  obliged  to  commune  with  such 
wretches,  but  the  stern  necessities  of 
war  demand  men  continually,  and 
hence  these  recruiters  whom  vou  sec 
market  in  human  flesh.  Tney  get 
five-and-twcnty  dollars  a  man  fVom 
our  government  for  every  man  they 
bring  in.  For  fine  men — for  men 
like  you,"  he  added,  laughing,  "  we 
would  go  as  high  as  a  hundred.  In 
the  ola  king's  time  we  would  have 
given  a  thousand  for  you,  when  he 
had  his  giant  regiment  that  our  pre* 
sent  monarch  disbanded." 

"  I  knew  one  of  them,"  said  I, 
"  who  served  with  you  :  we  used  to 
call  him  Morgan  Prussia." 

*^  Indeed !  and  who  was  this  Mor« 
gan  Prussia  P" 

"  Why  a  huge  grenadier  of  ours, 
who  was  somehow  snapped  up  in 
Hanover  by  some  of  your  recruiters." 

"  The  rascals  I"  said  my  friend, 
^^  and  did  they  dare  take  an  English^ 
man  ?" 

**  Faith  this  was  an  Irishman,  and 
a  great  deal  too  sharp  for  them,  as 
you  shall  hear.  Morgan  was  taken, 
then,  and  drafted  into  the  giant 
guard,  and  was  the  biggest  man  al- 
most among  all  the  giants  there. 
Many  of  these  monsters  used  to  com- 
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plam  of  their  life,  and  their  caniofi:, 
and  their  long  drills,  and  their  small 
pay,  hut  Morgan  was  not  one  of  the 
grumhlers.  *  It*8  a  deal  hetter,*  said 
he,  *  to  get  &t  here  in  Berlin  than 
to  starve  in  rafis  in  Tipperary  I'  ** 

"  Where  is  Tipperary  ?"  asked  my 
companion. 

'^That  is  exactly  what  Morgan^s 
friends  asked  him.  It  is  a  beautiful 
district  in  Ireland,  the  capital  of 
which  is  the  magnificent  city  of 
Clonmel ;  a  city,  let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
only  inferior  to  Dublin  and  London, 
and  far  more  sumptuous  than  any  on 
the  Continent.  Well,  Morgan  said 
that  his  birthplace  was  near  that 
city,  and  the  omy  thing  which  caused 
him  unhappiness,  in  his  present  situa- 
tion, was  the  thought  that  his  bro- 
thers were  still  starving  at  home, 
when  they  might  be  so  much  better 
off  in  his  majesty^s  service. 

"  '  Faith,*  says  Morgan  to  the  ser- 
geant, to  whom  he  imparted  the  in- 
formation, ^  it*8  my  brother  Bin  that 
would  make  the  fine  sergeant  of  the 
guards  entirely !' 

"  *  Ib  Ben  as  tall  as  you  are  T 
asked  the  sergeant. 

"♦Astallasme,  isitP  Whv,man, 
Tm  the  shortest  of  my  femily ! 
There's  six  more  of  us,  but  Bin's  the 
biggest  of  alL  Oh  I  out  and  out  the 
biggest  Seven  feet  in  his  stockin- 
fult  as  sure  as  my  name's  Morgan  V 

"  '  Can't  we  send  and  fetch  them 
over,  these  brothers  of  yours  ?' 

"  '  Not  you.  Ever  since  I  was 
seduced  by  one  of  you  gentlemen  of 
the  cane,  they've  a  mortal  aversion 
to  all  sergeants,'  answered  Morgan : 
'  but  it's  a  pity  they  cannot  come, 
too.  What  a  monster  Bin  would  be 
in  a  CTcnadier's  cap !' 

**  He  said  nothing  more  at  the  time 
re^rding  his  brothers,  but  only  sighed 
as  if  lamenting  their  hard  fate.  How- 
ever, the  story  was  told  by  the  sergeant 
to  the  officers,  and  bv  the  officers  to^he 
king  himself;  and  his  majesty  was  so 
inflamed  by  curiosi^,  that  he  actually 
consented  to  let  Morgan  ffo  home  in 
order  to  bring  back  with  him  his 
seven  enormous  brothers." 

**  And  were  they  as  big  as  Morgan 
pretended?"  asked  mjr  comrade.  I 
could  not  help  laughmg  at  his  sim- 
plicity. 

"  Do  you  suppose,"  cried  I,  "  that 
Morgan  ever  came  back  ?  I^To,  no ; 
once  free,  and  he  was  too  wise  for 


that.  He  has  bought  a  snug  farm 
in  Tipperarjr  with  the  money  that 
was  nven  hun  to  secure  his  brothers, 
and  I  fancy  few  men  of  the  guards 
ever  profitai  so  much  by  it." 

The  Prussian  captain  laughed  ex- 
ceedingly at  this  story,  said  that  the 
English  were  the  cleverest  nation  in 
the  world,  and,  on  my  setting  him 
right,  agreed  that  the  Irish  were  even 
more  so ;  and  we  rode  on  very  well 
pleased  with  each  other,  for  he  had 
a  thousand  stories  of  the  war  to  tell, 
and  the  skill  and  gallantry  of  Fre- 
derick, and  the  thousand  escapes,  aiul 
victories,  and  defeats  scarcely  les8 
glorious  than  victories,  through  which 
the  king  had  passed.  Now  that  I 
was  a  gentleman,  I  could  listen  with 
admiration  to  these  tales ;  and  yet  the 
sentiment  recorded  at  the  end  of  the 
last  chapter  was  uppermost  in  uiv 
mind  but  three  weeks  back,  when  1 
remembered  that  it  yfzs  the  great 
general  got  the  glory,  and  the  poor 
soldier  only  insult  and  the  cane. 

"  By  the  way,  to  whom  are  you 
taking  despatches  ?"  asked  the  officer. 

It  was  another  ugly  question  which 
I  detemuned  to  answer  at  hap-hazard ; 
and  so  I  said,  **  To  General  Rolls," 
I  had  seen  the  general  a  year  before, 
and  gave  the  first  name  in  my 
head.  My  friend  was  quite  satbfied 
with  it,  and  we  continued  our  ride 
until  evening  came  on;  and,  our 
horses  being  weary,  it  was  agreed 
that  we  shomd  come  to  a  halt. 

"  There  is  a  very  good  inn,"  said 
the  captain,  as  we  rcSe  up  to  what 
appeared  to  me  a  very  lonely-looking 
place. 

"  This  may  be  a  very  good  inn  for 
Germany,"  said  I,  "  but  it  would  not 
pass  in  old  Ireland.  Corbach  is  only 
a  league  off:  let  us  push  on  for  Cor- 
bach?' 

"  Do  joM  want  to  see  the  loveliest 
woman  m  Europe  ?"  said  the  officer. 
"  Ah !  you  sly  rogue,  I  see  that  will 
influence  you ;"  and,  tiiith  to  say, 
such  a  proposal  was  always  welcome 
to  me,  as  I  don't  care  to  own.  "  The 
people  are  great  farmers,"  said  the 
captain,  "  as  well  as  inn-keepers ;" 
and,  indeed,  the  place  seemed  more  a 
farm  than  an  inn-yard.  We  entered 
by  a  great  gate  into  a  court  walled 
round,  and  at  one  end  of  which  was 
the  building,  a  dii^  ruinous  place. 
A  couple  of  covered  wagons  were  in 
the  court  their  horses  were  littered 
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under  a  shed  hard  hy,  and  loanginff 
about  the  place  were  some  men,  and 
a  pair  of  sergeants  in  the  Prussian 
uniform,  who  both  touched  their  hats 
to  my  IHend  the  captain.  This  cus- 
tomary formality  struck  me  as  no- 
thing extraordinary,  but  the  aspect 
of  the  inn  had  something  exceedingly 
chilling  and  forbidding  in  it,  and  i 
observed  the  men  shut  to  the  great 
yard -gates  as  soon  as  we  were  en- 
tered. Parties  of  French  horsemen, 
the  captain  said,  were  about  the 
country,  and  one  could  not  take  too 
many  precautions  against  such  vil- 
lains. 

We  went  into  supper,  after  the  two 
sergeants  had  taken  charge  of  our 
horses;  the  captain,  also,  ordering 
one  of  them  to  take  my  valise  to  my 
bed-room.  I  promised  the  worthy 
fdlow  a  glass  of  schnapps  for  his 
pains. 

A  dish  of  fried  e^  and  bacon  was 
ordered  from  a  hideous  old  wench 
that  came  to  serve  us,  in  place  of  the 
lovely  creature  I  had  expected  to  see ; 
and  the  captain,  laughing,  said, 
"  Well,  our  meal  is  a  frugal  one,  but 
a  soldier  has  many  a  times  a  worse  ;** 
and,  taking  off  his  hat,  sword-belt, 
and  gloves,  with  great  ceremony,  he 
sat  down  to  eat.  I  would  not  be 
behindhand  with  him  in  politeness, 
and  put  my  weapon  securely  on  the 
old  chest  of  drawers  where  his  was 
laid. 

The  hideous  old  woman  before 
mentioned  brought  us  in  a  pot  of 
very  sour  wine,  at  which  and  at  her 
uglmess  I  felt  a  considerable  ill- 
humour. 

"  Where's  the  beauty  you  promised 
me  V  said  I,  as  soon  as  the  old  hag 
had  left  the  room. 

^'  Bah  I**  said  he,  laughmg,  and 
looking  hard  at  me :  *^  it  was  my  joke. 
I  was  tired,  and  did  not  care  to  go 
farther.  There's  no  prettier  woman 
here  than  that.  If  she  won't  suit 
your  fancy,  my  friend,  you  must 
wait  awhile." 
This  increased  my  ill-humour. 
"Upon  my  word,  sir,"  said  I, 
sternly, "  I  think  you  have  acted  very 
coolly !" 

"  I  have  acted  as  I  think  fit !"  re- 
plied the  captain. 

"Sir,"  said  I,  "I'm  a  British 
officer !" 

"  It's  a  lie ! "  roared  the  other, 
"you're  a  dbsebteb!     You're  an 


impostor,  sir ;  I  have  known  you  for 
such  these  three  hours.  I  suspected 
you  yesterday.  My  men  heard  of  a 
man  escaping  from  Warburg,  and  I 
thought  you  were  the  man.  Your 
lies  and  folly  have  confirmed  me. 
You  pretend  to  carry  deqwtches  to  a 
general  who  has  been  dead  these  ten 
months ;  you  have  an  unde  who  is 
an  ambassador,  and  whose  name,  for- 
sooth, you  don't  know.  Will  you 
join  and  take  the  bounty,  sir,  or  wiU 
you  be  given  up  ?" 

"  Neither !"  said  I,  springing  at 
him  like  a  tiger.  But,  agile  as  I  was, 
he  was  equally  on  his  guard.  He 
took  two  pistols  out  of  his  pocket, 
fired  one  on,  and  said,  from  the  other 
end  of  the  table  where  he  stood 
dodging  me,  as  it  were, — 

"  Advance  a  step,  and  I  send  this 
bullet  into  your  brains !"  In  another 
minute  the  door  was  flung  open,  and 
the  two  sergeants  entered  armed  with 
musket  and  bayonet  to  aid  their  com- 
rade. 

The  game  was  up.  I  flung  down 
a  knife  with  which  I  had  armed  my- 
self, for  the  old  hag  on  bringing  m 
the  wine  had  removed  my  sword. 

"  I  volunteer,"  said  I. 

"  That's  my  good  fellow !  What 
name  shall  I  put  on  my  list  ?" 

"  Write  Redmond  Barry  of  Bally 
Barry,"  said  I  haughtily ;  "  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Irish  kings !" 

"  I  was  once  with  the  Irish  brigade, 
Roche's,"  said  the  recruiter,  sneering, 
"  trying  if  I  could  get  any  likely 
fellows  among  the  few  countrymen 
of  ours  that  are  in  the  brigade,  and 
there  was  scarcely  one  of  them  that 
was  not  descended  frfim  the  kings  of 
Ireland." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  king  or  not,  I  am 
a  gentleman,  as  you  can  see." 

"  Oh  I  you  will  find  plenty  more 
in  our  corps,"  answered  the  captain, 
still  in  the  sneering  mood.  "  Give  up 
your  papers,  Mr.  Gentleman,  and  let 
us  see  who  you  really  are." 

As  my  pocket-book  contained  some 
bank-notes  as  well  as  papers  of  Mr. 
Fakenham's,  I  was  not  willing  to  give 
up  my  property,  suspecting  very 
nghtly  that  it  was  but  a  scheme  on 
the  part  of  the  captain  to  get  and 
keep  it. 

"  It  can  matter  very  little  to  you," 
said  I,  "  what  my  private  papers  are : 
I  am  enlisted  under  the  name  of  Red- 
mond Barry." 
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"  Give  it  up,  rirrah !"  said  the  cap- 
tain, seiziog  nifl  cane. 
.  "  I  will  not  give  it  up !"  answered  I. 

«  Hound !  do  you  mutiny  ?" 
screamed  he,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
^ye  me  a  lash  across  the  face  with 
the  cane,  which  had  the  anticipated 
effect  of  producing  a  strugde.  I 
dashed  forward  to  grapple  wiUi  him, 
the  two  sergeants  flung  themselves 
on  me,  1  was  thrown  to  the  ground 
and  stunned  again,  being  hit  on  my 
former  wound  in  the  head.  It  was 
ble^Ung  severely  when  I  came  to 
myself,  my  laced  coat  was  already 
torn  off  my  back,  my  purse  and 
papers  gone,  and  my  hands  tiedbe- 
nind  my  back. 

The  great  and  illustrious  Frederick 
had  scores  of  these  white  slave- 
dealers  all  round  the  frontiers  of  his 
kingdom,  debauching  troops  or  kid- 
napping peasants,  and  hesitating  at 
no  crime  to  supply  those  briluant 
regiments  of  his  with  food  for  pow- 
der ;  and  I  cannot  help  telling  here 
with  some  satisfaction  the  fate  which 
ultimately  befell  the  atrocious  scoun- 
drel who,  violating  all  the  rights  of 
friendship  and  good  fellowship,  bad 
just  succeeded  in  entrapping  me. 
This  individual  was  a  person  of  high 
family  and  known  talents  and  courage, 
but  who  had  a  propensity  to  gam- 
bling and  extravagjmce,  and  found 
bis  calling  as  recruit-decoy  far  more 
profitable  to  him  than  his  pay  of 
second  captain  in  the  line.  The 
sovereign,  too,  probably  found  his 
services  more  useftil  in  the  former 
capacity.  His  name  was  Monsieur 
de  Galgenstein,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  practisers 
of  his  rascally  trade.  He  spoke  all 
languages,  and  knew  all  countries, 
and  hence  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  the  simple  braggadocio  of  a  young 
lad  like  me. 

About  1765,  however,  he  came  to 
his  justly  merited  end.  He  was  at 
this  time  living  at  Kehl,  opposite 
Strasburg,  and  used  to  take  his  walk 
upon  the  bridge  there,  and  get  into 
conversation  with  the  French  ad- 
vanced sentinels,  and  to  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  promising 
"  mountains  and  marvels,  as  the 
French  say,  if  they  would  take  ser- 
vice in  Prussia.  One  day  there  was  on 
the  bridge  a  superb  grenadier,  whom 
Galgenstein  accosted,  and  to  whom 
be  promised  a  company  at  least  if 


"  Ask  mj  comrade  yonder,**  said 
the  grenadier;  ^I  can  do  nothing 
without  him.  We  were  bom  ana 
bred  together,  we  are  of  the  same 
company,  sleep  in  the  same  room, 
always  go  in  pairs.  If  he  will  go 
and  you  will  give  him  a  captaincy,  I 
will  go  too." 

"  firing  your  comrade  over  to 
Kehl,**  said  Galgenstein,  delighted, 
"  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  dinners, 
and  can  promise  to  satisfy  both  of 
you.*' 

"  Had  you  not  better  speak  to  him 
on  the  bridge?**  said  the  grenadier. 
"  I  dare  not  leave  my  post,  but  you 
have  but  to  pass,  and  talk  over  the 
matter.** 

Gkljgcnstein,  after  a  little  parley, 
passea  the  sentinel;  but  presently  a 
panic  took  him,  and  he  retraced  his 
steps.  But  the  grenadier  brought 
his  bayonet  to  the  Prussian's  breast 
and  bade  him  stand,  that  he  was  his 
prisoner. 

The  Prussian,  however,  seeing  his 
danger,  made  a  bound  across  the 
bridge  and  into  the  Rhine,  whither, 
flingmg  aside  his  musket,  the  intrepid 
sentry  followed  him.  The  Frenct- 
man  was  the  better  swimmer  of  the 
two,  seized  upon  the  recruiter,  and 
bore  him  to  the  Strasburg  side  of  the 
stream,  where  he  gave  him  up. 

"  You  deserve  to  be  shot,"  said  the 
general  to  him, "  for  abandoning  your 
post  and  arms,  but  you  merit  re- 
ward for  an  act  of  courage  and  daring. 
The  king  prefers  to  reward  you, 
and  the  man  received  money  aod 
promotion. 

As  for  Galgenstein,  he  declared  his 
quality  as  a  nobleman  and  a  captain 
in  the  Prussian  service,  and  applica- 
tions were  made  to  Berlin  to  know  if 
his  representations  were  true.  But 
the  king,  though  he  employed  men  of 
this  stamp  (officers  to  seduce  the  sub- 
jects of  his  allies^  could  not  acknow- 
ledge his  own  sname.  Letters  were 
written  back  fh)m  Berlin  to  say  that 
such  a  family  existed  in  the  kingdom, 
but  that  the  person  representing  him- 
self to  belong  to  it  must  be  an  im- 
postor, for  every  officer  of  the  name 
was  at  his  regiment  and  his  post. 
It  was  Galffenstein*s  death-warrant, 
and  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy  in  Stras- 
burg.       ♦       ^        *        ♦        • 

"  Turn  him  into  the  cart  with  the 
rest,'*  said  he,  as  soon  as  I  avroke  from 
mv  trance. 
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BT  ONB  WHO  HAS  A  GOOD  MBMOBT. 


THB  PBUfCB  DB  METTBBNICH. 


PabtII. 


The  part  which  England  took  in  the 
long  and  miffhty  straggle  against  the 
despotism  of  democracy,  the  efforts  of 
ambition,  the  injustice  and  oppression 
of  France  towards  many  lands  and 
neople,  the  iniquitous  tyranny  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  ana  his  satel- 
lites and  slaves;  and  the  sacrifices 
that  same  England  made  in  behalf 
of  true  freedom  and  European  order, 
peace,  and  justice,  have  not  been 
Drought  sufficiently  before  the  minds 
of  our  young  men  now  advancing 
from  eighteen  to  thirty.  Thev  have 
heard  of  a  national  debt  of  eight 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  sterlmg ; 
but  they  have  also  "  heard  that  the 
mm  was  expended  in  unjust  and  un- 
necessary wars."  Many  of  them — 
tens  of  thousands — have  not  been 
undeceived;  and  so  ub  first  has 
obtained  a  very  general  circulation. 
They  have  heara  of  a  Holy  Al- 
umcEj  and  have  been  told  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  joined  "  the  Despots  of 
the  North**  to  make  war  on  the  li- 
berties of  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Portugal. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  our  healthy  and 
stalwart  young  men  believe  this, — 
for  no  one  has  'set  about  proving  to 
them  the  contrarv;  and  so  lie  se- 
coHD  has  obtainea  currency.  They 
have  been  told,  that  Buonaparte  was  a 
deliverer;  that  he  had  sublime  no- 
tions of  government ;  that  he  wished 
to  emancipate  the  world ;  and  that 
he  carried  on  single-handed  a  mighty 
war  against  armed  sovereigns,  in  or- 
der eventually  to  establish  the  inde- 
pendence and  the  happiness  of  the 
people-  Kow,  if  popular  books  had 
Been  written  in  promsion,  and  circu- 
lated cheaply  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  copies,  giving  to  the  young 
men  of  our  epoch  facts,  document^ 
undeniable  events,  all  shewing  the 
contrary,  lib  tbibd  would  not  now 
be  believed  in  as  it  is  by  those  who 
are  soon  about  to  become  the  fathers 
of  thfi  nert  uvnowitinn.     These  same 


young  men  have  heard  that  England 
would  have  been  richer,  happier,  and 
more  respected,  provided  she  had  re- 
mained neutral  from  the  very  com- 
mencement, in  the  long  European 
struggle  of  which  I  write,  and  that 
our  manufacturers  would  not  now 
be  strugjglinff  with  closed  markets 
and  against  ni^h  protecting  duties 
levied  by  foreign  governments  on 
English  produce ;  and  that  our  gar- 
ners would  have  been  ftill,  and  our 
provisions  cheap  and  abundant,  and 
our  poor  well  employed,  and  our  la- 
bounnff  classes  at  ease  and  happy,  if 
we  had  not  engaged  in  that  "  long 
and  ruinous  war.**  And  no  one  has 
taken  the  trouble,  nay,  the  pleasure, 
to  shew  to  them,  that  but  for  the 
conduct  England  then  pursued  we 
should  have  nad  no  manufacturers  at 
all, — no  allies,  no  government,  or  at 
least  no  independent  one;  and  that 
the  Gaul  would  have  printed  the 
mark  of  his  iron  hoof  on  our  soil, 
and  would  have  subjected  our  necks 
to  his  iron  yoke.  Thus  lie  foubth 
has  been  propagated,  and  the  history 
of  England,  from  1793  to  1815,  has 
been  read  backwards,  or  topsy-turvy, 
by  our  now  youths  of  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Kow,  although  ignorance  is  at  all 
times  an  evil,  and  though  it  were 
well  worth  while  to  take  all  the  pains 
I  would  have  public  writers  and 
public  lecturers  take,  simply  to  con- 
vince these  our  young  men  that  they 
are  most  of  them  holding  very  er- 
roneous opinions  with  regard  to 
what  I  shall  call  the  war  of  European 
liberty  and  independence  against 
France  and  despotic  democracy,  from 
1793  to  1815,— yet  there  are  other 
reasons  why  I  now  call  on  public 
writers  and  public  lecturers  .to  take 
up  this  capital  and  momentous  sub- 
ject, and  those  reasons  I  shall  state  as 
follows:  1.  Ignorance  is  hereditary, 
and  the  next  generation  may  receive 
ftt)m  this  the  erroneous  opinions  now 
crenerallv  entertained  by  our  yotlths 
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of  from  ^gfateen  to  iweuly^fire.  2. 
This  igDoranoe  kadi  to  mwatinff 
tioD, — to  the  diminiduDff  the  love  of 
coantnr, — to  the  graduid  extennina- 
tion  of  patriotisiii, — to  indifference  to 
the  great  and  glorious  actions  of  our 
noble  and  true  patriots, — to  a  prefer- 
ence of  the  chivalry  or  the  renown  of 
the  great  men  of  other  countries  to 
those  of  our  own, — to  a  continued 
want  of  understanding  of  foreign 
events  as  they  now  anse, — to  con- 
stant surprise  at  facts  which  are  the 
natural  consequences  of  antecedent 
events,  and  to  a  want  of  confidence 
in  the  government  of  our  own  coun- 
try, and  a  want  of  gratitude  to  the 
living,  or  to  the  memories  of  the  de- 
part^ great  men  who,  in  the  hands 
of  Providence,  saved  this  country 
during  a  period  of  twenty  fears  from 
rebelhon,  starvation,  invasion,  bank- 
ruptcy, and  ruin.  3.  This  ignorance 
is  often  the  prelude  to  disaffection. 
**  The  government  has  done  nothing 
for  me,*"  cries  a  broad-shouldered 
man  of  twenty-two ;  "  then  why 
should  I  do  any  thing,  or  care  any 
thing,  for  the  government?**  Ignorant 
creature !  Why,  if  you  knew  the  real 
nature  of  this  contest  in  which  Eng- 
land was  engaged  from  1793  to  1815, 
you  would  know  that  to  the  govern- 
ments of  that  epoch  you  are  indebted 
for  the  fact  of  our  national,  inde- 
pendent, and  unenslaved  condition. 
The  armies  of  the  French  usurper 
entered  nearly  every  palace  but  that 
of  St.  James*s ;  destroyed  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  cottages  of  the  pea- 
sants of  all  countries,  save  those  of 
England ;  carried  famine,  rapine,  and 
desolation,  into  all  lands,  but  into  our 
own  well-defended  shores ;  and  that 
the  word  "  Lombbbs**  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  Bani^re  de  TEtoile,  at  Paris, 
on  which  are  graven  the  names  of  all 
the  capitals  into  which  French  ar- 
mies entered,  is,  under  Providence,  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  firm  resolution  of 
George  III.  and  of  the  Prince  Re^nt, 
and  to  the  stem,  vigorous,  decisive 
policy  of  the  governments  of  those 
momentous  times. 

It  has  not  been  sufficiently  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  who  have  grown  up  since  1815, 
that  the  conflict  in  whicn  Great  Bri- 
tain was  engaged  was  on  the  side  of 
true  liberty,  imd  against  Gtdlic  des- 
potism. There  has  been  a  far  too 
general  mixing  up  in  their  minds  of 


thiagt  essratiaUy  different  They 
have  been  taught  to  think  with  enthu- 
siasm of  a  certain  revolution  of  1788, 
and  have  vague  and  confused  no- 
tions of  Europe  arming  against 
French  liberties.  The  name  of  Na- 
poleon has  been  surrounded  by  a  sort 
of  halo;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
lost  with  them  much  of  the  popu- 
larity he  acquired  by  his  works  of 
imagination,  because  of  Buonaparte 
he  spoke  with  fearlessness  and  truth. 
Even  English  writers  and  lecturers 
have  sougnt  to  tarnish  the  fame  and 
glory  of  our  heroes  of  Waterloo  by 
misrepresenting  the  facts  of  the  bat- 
tle, or  by  ascribing  to  Prussia  and  to 
Marshal  Blucher  honours  which 
were  not  exclusively  their  due.  But 
above  and  before  all  things,  the 
voung  men  bom  since  1815  have  not 
been  taught,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  that  we  fought  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  nations ;  that  we  were 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  liberty; 
that  the  revolution  of  1788  became 
d^raded  by  the  butcheries  of  1793, 
and  by  the  iron  de^tism  of  im- 
perial usurpation.  Great  Britain 
and  her  allies  did  not  seek  to 
enslave  Europe,  but  to  guard  her 
freedom  and  defend  her  people  from 
tyranny.  K  the  young  men  of  this 
generation  had  been  well  instructed, 
they  would  have  known  that  there 
is  not  a  single  country  in  Europe  in 
which  the  conflict  was  not  sustained, 
and  that  the  vassals  of  the  French 
republic,  or  of  the  French  emjHre, 
were  compelled  to  lend  their  aid,  fre- 
quently against  their  evident  and  pal- 
pable mterests,  to  crush  their  own 
rising  hopes,  and  fasten  chains  round 
their  own  necks.  ^^  would  be 
able  to  take  the  map  of  Europe,  and, 
commencing  with  Norway,  and  ter- 
minating with  Constantinople,  they 
would  point  at  multitudinous  spots 
over  all  the  European  continent,  uid 
say,  **  There  was  fought  a  memorable 
battle  for  the  independence  of  that 
monarchy  ;**  and  "  there  for  the  li- 
berties of  that  free  city,  or  of  that 
republic  :**  and  "  there  for  the  here- 
ditary rights  and  privileges  of  that 
whole  district  of  mountaineers  ;**  and 
**  there  for  the  rights  of  the  local  go- 
vernment of  that  town  ;**  and  "  there 
for  the  independent  existence  of  that 
people;**  and,  in  fact,  they  would 
find,  that  not  merely  did  we  fi^ht 
and  rally  against  French  usurpation 
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and  conquest,  but  we  likewise  fought 
and  rallied  for  the  cause  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  each  people,  and  for 
their  separate  enjoyment  of  such 
forms  of  goyemment  as  they  respect- 
ively approved.  We  did  not  fight 
to  propagandise  monarchical  princi- 
ples; we  did  not  fight  to  introduce 
one  form  of  government  amongst  idl 
nations;  we  did  not  fight  even  to 
maintain  the  status  ^mo,  nowever  de- 
sirable it  might  generally  be,  when 
there  was  an  eviaent  repugnance  to 
it :  and  the  history  of  nearly  every 
smaller  state  in  Europe  during  the 
period  to  which  I  allude  abundantly 
confirms  my  observations. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  and  in- 
valuable task  for  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  history  of  Europe  during  the 
last  fifty  vears,  to  write  a  popular 
account  of  the  truly  popular  policy 
of  our  governments  during  that  time. 
It  should,  if  rightly  written,  be  mixed 
up  with  an  accoimt  of  the  multiplied 
attacks  made  by  what  are  falsely 
called  liberal  governments  upon  the 
rights,  liberties,  and  indepenaence  of 
peoples  and  states  during  that  epoch. 
It  should  be  shevm,  as  it  could  be, 
that  governments  representing  them- 
selves to  be  of  an  emancipatmg  and 
liberalising  character,  had  made  the 
most  daring  attacks  on  the  national  in- 
dependence of  states ;  and  that  to  the 
Conservative  principle  the  Prussians, 
the  whole  of  the  smaller  states  of 
Germany,  Holland,  the  lesser  north- 
ern powers,  the  Svnss,  the  Spanish, 
and  the  Portuguese,  are  indebted  for 
all  the  nationiu  institutions  they  con- 
tinue to  possess.  Whether  those  in- 
stitutions are  monarchical  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  or  republican  in  their 
largest  acceptation,  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question.  If  the 
people  of  a  country  love  the  unity 
and  strength  of  an  absolute  mo- 
narchy, they  are  as  much  oppressed 
by  having  what  is  termed  among  us 
a  hberal  and  constitutional  monarchy 
forced  upon  them,  as  the  Swiss  would 
be  opprosed  by  becoming  the  slaves 
of  a  French  usurper. 

But,  besides  tul  this,  the  young 
men  who  have  been  bom  since 
1815  have  not  had  instilled  into 
their  minds,  and  brought  to  their 
inmost  hearts,  as  ought  to  have 
been  done,  the  wonderful  exploits 
of  our  army  and  our  navy,  and 
the  prodigies  of  valour  which  they 


frformed.  In  the  cottages  of  Frajice 
have  observed  some  thousand 
of  times,  whether  on  the  Jura,  the 
Alps,  or  the  Pyrenees, —  whether 
in  the  cold  districts  of  Ficardy  and 
the  Pas-de-Calais,  or  in  the  luxurious 
climate  of  the  south, — in  fine,  every 
where  throughout  that  country, 
small  pictures  hanging  here  and 
there  perpetuating  the  memories 
of  great  battles  and  of  distinguished 
heroes.  Even  travellers  who  visit 
these  spots  and  that  people,  become 
unavoidably  interested  in  the  little 
pictures,  and  through  them  in  the 
events  they  record.  But  the  English- 
man forgets,  from  the  absence  of  si- 
milar pictures  at  home,  that  he  has 
far  greater  causes  for  pride  and  satis- 
faction than  any  Frenchman  pos- 
sesses ;  and  unconsciously  he  joins  in 
the  praise  of  Napoleon,  as  "  the''  hero 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  waste 
of  human  life,  and  the  slaughter  of 
defenceless  victims,  to  ^tify  his 
thirst  for  blood,  his  vengeance,  or  his 
love  ofconquest,  are  forgotten.  It  is 
forgotten,  too,  and  often  not  known, 
that  Buonaparte  hated  liberty,  ab- 
horred moderate  and  constitutional 
governments,  and  knew  no  law  but 
his  ovm  will, — ^that  will  being  alone 
subject  to  his  own  restless  desire  and 
thirst  for  conquest.  Now,  if  our 
young  men  bom  since  1815  had  been 
well  instmcted  in  the  history  of  every 
war  from  1793  to  that  epoch,  they 
would  have  sympathised  vnth  British 
governments  during  that  period,  re- 
joiced at  British  successes,  delighted 
at  French  and  at  democratic  defeat, 
and  would  have  had  all  their  sympa- 
thies enlisted  not  for  Napoleon  and 
the  French,  for  the  French  revolu- 
tion and  the  aggressions  it  made  on 
all  independent  territories  and  peo- 
ple, but  would  have  been,  as  they 
must  be  brought  to  become,  deeply 
interested  in  Uie  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  all  Conservative  govern- 
ments ;  since  they  would  have  known 
and  felt  that  to  such  governments 
are  they  indebted  for  edl  their  li- 
berties. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  was  one 
of  those  men  who  rightly  estimated 
and  judged  beforehand  the  character 
and  results  of  the  French  revolution : 
and  he  was  not  mistaken  in  any  of 
his  anticipations.  He  was  and  is  one 
who  has  justly  and  fully  compre- 
hended the  events  of  the  last  fifl/ 
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yexn.  He  was  not  deceived  hv  the 
fair  and  specious  promiaes  of  the 
French  republican  comroissionerB  at 
Rastadt.  As  early  as  that  epoch  he 
examined  and  judged  the  republic 
and  its  agents.  He  was  not  deceived 
hy  the  civility,  Intimidated  by  the 
threats,  or  cajoled  by  the  fUse  pro- 
mises, of  the  representative  or  the 
French  republic.  In  politeness,  in- 
deed, he  allowed  none  to  surpass 
him ;  but  when  the  real  question 
came  to  be  discussed,  whether  France 
should  or  should  not  dictate  to  Ger- 
many and  to  Europe  the  terms  both 
of  territory  and  of  peace,  then  the 
prince  demonstrated  by  his  consum- 
mate tact  and  skill,  that  he  had  a 
perfect  insiffht  into  the  secret  inten- 
tions of  'Miberal"  and  democratic 
France.  And  the  prince  has  con- 
stantly kept  before  tne  eyes,  not  only 
of  the  Austrian  but  of  the  German 
people  generally,  what  was  the  real 
character  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  were,  and  had  been  engaged. 
The  Germans  know  to  a  man  that 
they  fought  for  liberty,  and  that  the 
governments,  called  despotic,  defend- 
ed and  protected  the  people  against 
conquest  and  oppression.  The  young 
men  of  Germany  bom  since  1815  are 
fkr  better  acouainted  than  are  our 
younff  men  of  England  of  the  same 
period  with  the  hi^ory  of  events  from 
1793  to  1815.  Manv  of  the  German 
youth,  indeed,  have  cnimerical  notions 
and  absurd  and  preposterous  ideas  on 
the  riffht  of  government ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  they  are  essentially  anti-French ; 
know  well  to  what  a  degraded  state 
French  power  had  reduced  their  Ik- 
thers,  and  are  prepared  to  defend 
"  the  Rhine"  as  the  boundary  they 
will  not  relinquish.  The  Prince  de 
Mettemich  is  one  of  the  great  men  to 
whom  Germany  is  indebted  for  the 
preservation  in  the  minds  of  her  pre* 
sent  youth  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  war  of  independence,  and  for  the 
training  they  have  received  at  ^1 
the  umversities  in  the  love  of  Ger« 
man  union  and  German  nationality* 
And  those  youth  know  right  well 
that  to  English  blood,  treasure,  and 
bravery,  are  they  indebted,  worked 
upon  and  brought  into  play  as  they 
were  by  British  Conservative  govern- 
ments, for  those  independent  consti« 
tutions,  and  for  those  national  Ger- 
man institutions  they  now  enjoy. 
Thus,  whether  we  look  at  Prince  de 


Mettemich  at  Vienna,  or  examine 
him  at  Bastadt,  we  shall  find  him 
invariably  and  essentially  German; 
but  German,  nevertheless,  with  great 
systems  of  European  improvement 
uid  happiness  in  his  mind,  still  sub- 
jected to  the  invariable  and  eternal 
principles  of  law,  justice,  and  order. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  is  A 
great  advocate  for  naHonaUbf^  and, 
moreover,  for  that  feeling  of  no- 
UonaHtif  for  whkh  I  have  been  con- 
tending in  the  introductory  observa- 
tions to  this  article.  He  loves  to  see 
each  nation  with  its  own  colours, 
language,  sjrstems  of  education,  na- 
tional games,  markets,  costumes,  cus- 
toms, and  provincial  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. He  loves  to  see  a  deep  af- 
fection fbr  these  existing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  P^ie.  He  loves  to 
see  the  fidrs  and  fetes — ^the  great  as- 
semblages for  business  and  amuse- 
ment so  well  known  to  Germany — 
because  these  are  not  political,  but 
social  and  national.  Kow,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  sort  of  feeling  with 
regard  to  Germany,  as  **  united 
and  confederate  Germany,"  that  he 
has  inculcated  and  encouraged  since 
1815  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason,  prin- 
cipally, that  there  is  now  so  much 
more  of  that  nationality  in  Ger- 
many than  there  was  fVom  1788  to 
1815.  Into  whatever  part  of  Ger- 
many you  now  travel  yon  will  find 
the  umabitants  of  eacn  state  essen- 
tially belonging  in  heart  to  that 
state*  The  Bavarian  is  essentially 
Bavarian ;  the  Wurtembergians  are 
essentially  Wurtembergians ;  the 
Hessians,  Hessians;  the  Hanove- 
rians, Hanoverians ;  and  so  on ;  be- 
cause, in  proportion  as  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  war  ih>m  1793  to  1815 
is  known  in  Germany  by  the  young 
men  of  from  1815  to  1844,  m  the 
same  proportion  is  there  a  deep  hor- 
ror of  all  foreign  intervention,  and 
especially  of  Fmich  influence.  In 
Germany,  too,  they  have  their  cheap 
popular  prints  and  painted  pictures 
of  their  battles,  their  heroes,  and 
their  princes  j  and  this  noble  and 
beneficial  sentiment  of  nationality  is 
rapidly  on  the  increase. 

I  should  like,  then,  to  see  all  the 
walls  of  our  cottages  and  fiinn-houses, 
and  all  our  workshops  and  mannlkc- 
tories  in  which  masses  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  are  congr^ated 
together,  corered  with  pictures  of  a 
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cbaraeter  to  popnlarue  the  events  of 
from  1788  to  1815,  to  depict  the  noble 
battles  for  the  independence  of  nations 
as  against  revolution,  and  against  the 
despotism  of  democracy,  in  which  we 
were  engaged,  and  in  which  we  con- 
quered, and  to  contain  at  the  foot  of 
each,  brief  and  correct  statements  of 
the  consequences  of  such  l^Utles,  as 
&vourable  to  the  independence  of  na- 
tions. I  should  like  to  see  the  por- 
traits of  all  our  illustrious  generals 
and  admirals,  and  other  officers  and 
even  sub- officers,  made  fiuniliar  to  the 
public  mind,  with  brief  records  of 
their  noble  and  daring  deeds  of  na- 
tional and  patriotic  courage.  I  should 
like  to  see  at  our  public  schools  the 
portraits  and  busts  of  the  great  men 
who  aided  in  the  mighty  struggle  of 
life  and  death  from  1793  to  1815, 
in  fittvour  of  the  independence  of 
European  nations  and  people.  I 
should  like  to  see  the  whole  history 
of  the  Spanish  war  of  independence 
depicted  in  popular  pictures  with 
popular  explanations,  iaentifying  our 
own  great  British  heroes  with  the 
astonishing  battles  of  that  period. 
There  has  been  for  some  time  past 
a  series  of  effiorts  going  on  to  detach 
English  hearts  from  the  English  land. 
Some  have  laboured  to  convince  the 
English  young  men  that  they  would 
be  much  happier  abroad.  Others 
have  endeavoured  to  convince  them 
that  our  rich  fine  land  is  not  rich 
or  fine  enough  to  supply  them 
with  food.  The  Anti  -  Com  -  law 
League  has  sought  to  poison  their 
minds  against  all  the  farmers,  land- 
owners, and  sentry  of  the  land. 
Whilst  the  federal  and  dissolving 
&ction  in  Ireland  has  hoisted  the 
standard  of  hatred  to  the  Saxons, 
and,  in  too  many  instances,  the  Saxon 
young  men  have  applaud^  the  very 
system  which  would  at  once  ruin  and 
condemn  themselves.  Now  all  this 
should  be  met  by  a  rally  for  modem 
history  in  a  cheap,  trae,  national,  and 
popular  form.  We  do  not  want  our 
cottase  walls  and  our  cottage  chim- 
ney-uielves  covered  with  portraits  of 
0*Connell  or  with  busts  of  Buona- 
parte, but  with  portraits  of  the  men 
and  with  the  busts  of  the  heroes  who, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  secured  not 
only  our  own  country  from  invasion 
and  conquest,  but  all  Europe  from 
dependence  and  subjection  to  the 
Gallic  yoke. 


To  popularise  Conservatism  is  our 
duty;  and  those  who  neglect  so  to 
do,  do  not  follow  as  they  ought  the 
noble  example  set  them  by  Prince 
de  Mettermch  and  the  Germans. 
This  has  been  the  constant  rule  of 
that  great  man*s  life,  to  keep  before 
the  eyes  of  the  Germans  the  value  of 
their  own  institutions,  the  import- 
ance of  maintaining  them,  the  neces- 
sity for  union,  patriotism,  and  na- 
tionality, and  the  duty  of  the  Ger- 
mans above  and  before  all  thines'  to 
love  their  fatherland.  His  political 
conduct  has  beeninperfect  conformity 
with  his  personal  views  and  doctrines; 
and  if  we  now  for  awhile  contemplate 
him  at  the  Congbess  or  Kastadt 
we  shall  see  him  zealously  combating  ^rf* 
Wt^  Grallic  ambition,  and  opposing  '^ 
all  that  could  interfere  with  Uerman 
nationality. 

TheofiScial  correspondence  between 
Hb  Excellency  Count  de  Metteraich 
(he  was  not  then  prince),  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  tne  emperor,  and 
the  deputies  of  the  French  republic, 
the  citUEens  Treilhard,  Bonnier,  Ito- 
berjot,  and  Jean  de  Bry,  ministers 
plenipotentiary  assembled  at  Rastadt 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace 
between  those  powers,  containing  the 
whole  of  the  state  papers  from  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiation  in 
December  1797  to  April  1799,  the 
period  of  its  dissolution,  I  have  con- 
sidered witii  attention  and  interest. 
They  shew,  on  the  part  of  the  prince, 
that  deep  distrust  in  French  policy 
and  promises,  which  the  history  of 
that  period  fully  warranted.  They 
shew  a  conviction  in  the  mind  of  that 
great  statesman  that  France  aimed 
at  despotism,  not  liberty;  at  conquest, 
not  emancipation ;  at  the  destruction 
of  nationality  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  both  of  Germany  and  other 
states,  the  which  destruction  was 
essential  to  carrying  into  efiect  the 
desiffn  of  territorial  aggrandisement 
on  the  part  of  the  republic.  Whilst 
the  government  of  France  knew  that 
her  only  chance  of  escape  was  to 
rally  the  French  round  a  nattonal 
cause,  and  cause  them  to  fbel,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  national  contest,  that  same  go- 
vernment sought  to  destroy  every 
vestige  of  nationality  in  the  minds  of 
other  people,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  French  rule  and  despoUo  domina* 
tion. 
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The  Ommss  of  Rastadt  was 
opeDed  on  the  17th  January,  1798, 
in  the  following  manner : — 

"  The  minister  plenipotentitry  of  the 
French  repoblic  having  sent  Citiiea 
Bertoillotysecretarjto  the  minister  Treil- 
hard,  to  Coant  Mettemich  to  desire  him 
to  fix  an  hour  when  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  hidi  to  wmit  upon  them  to  be  informed 
of  a  proposition  which  the  j  were  charged 
to  make  on  the  part  of  their  government, 
replied  to  this  message  that  he  reg^arded 
the  exchange  of  the  copies  of  their  re- 
spective full  powers  at  the  place  of  his 
residence  as  the  first  act  of  official  con- 
ference ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  repair  io  his  turn  to  the 
residence  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
republic,  to  hear  what  they  had  to  pro- 
pose to  him,  and  for  that  purpose  he 
named  the  hour  of  twelve  on  the  follow- 
ing day ;  but  that  he  expected  that  these 
reciprocal  attentions  and  formalities  would 
be  observed  throughout  the  course  of  this 
neg^tiatidn  as  had  hitherto  been  the  ac- 
customed practice  on  similar  occasions. 

"  Count  Mettemich  accordingly  went 
at  the  appointed  hour  to  the  residence  of 
the  CiUzen  Treilhard,  as  the  senior  in 
point  of  age  of  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
public, where  he  found  also  the  Citisen 
Bonnier.  The  former  of  them  introduced 
the  conversation  by  observing  that  the 
directorial  minister  of  Mentx  having  ac- 
quainted them  that  the  full  and  unlimited 
powers  of  the  empire  had  been  increased 
bj  the  deputation,  and  the  exchange  of 
legalised  copies  having  been  also  effected 
in  the  usual  forms,  they  were  authorised 
to  propose  the  first  basis  of  a  pacification. 
Citizen  Treilhard  then  enlarged  '  on  the 
justice  of  the  cause  of  Frauce;'  and 
having  stated  as  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that  a  war  had  been  proposed  by  the 
German  empire  which  nad  cost  the 
French  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  he 
proceeded  to  represent  that  his  govern- 
ment had  an  mcootestable  right  to  an 
indemnification  for  all  the  sacrifices  which 
it  had  made;  and  that,  in  compliance 
with  its  principles  of  loyalty  and  justice, 
whose  object  was  to  terminate  the  calam- 
ities of  wsr,  and  to  establish  peace  on  the 
most  solid  foundation,  he  proposed  for 
the  first  basis  that  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
should  be  acknowledged  as  a  boundary. 

"  Count  Mettemich  answered,  that  he 
had  also  been  informed  of  the  arrivd  of 
the  unlimited  powers  for  the  deputation 
of  the  empire;  that  (he  proceeding  of  the 
directorial  minister  of  Mentz  in  regard  to 
the  ministers  of  the  French  republic,  had 
been  adopted  with  his  knowledge  and 
approbation  as  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  the  chief  of  the  empire.  That  the  first 
obstacle  being  removed,  he  saw  with 
pleasure  that  nothing  prevented  an  im. 


nsediate  commencement  of  the  negotia- 
tions ;  and  that  the  despatch  with  which 
his  imperial  majesty  as  chief  of  the  em- 
pire and  the  states  had  removed  every 
difficulty,  evidently  proved  his  sincere 
desire  to  concur  in  wnatever  might  pro- 
duce a  prompt  and  complete  pacification. . 
Count  Mettemich  added  that  he  could 
not  neglect  the  opportunity  of  reiterating 
the  protest  he  had  alr^dy  made  in 
writing  on  the  form  of  the  fuU  powers  of 
the  ministers  of  the  republic,  which  were 
not  regular,  since  they  contained  the  ap- 
pointment to  negotiate,  but  not  to  con- 
clude and  sign ;  which  had  been  the  con- 
stant usage  in  all  diplomatic  conferenoea, 
that  the  ratification  of  their  powers  was 
essentially  necessary  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  besides  it  was  of  mo- 
ment to  establish  between  the  contracting 
powers  a  perfect  reciprocity  in  all  the 
usual  formalities. 

"  The  minister  Treilhard  answered 
that  he  had  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  directory  the  note  he  had  received 
from  the  Count  Mettemich  on  the  sub- 
ject which  had  been  mentioned,  that  the 
directory  acknowledged  its  justice,  and 
had  ordered  them  to  declare  that  they 
were  willing  to  send  other  powers  in  (he 
form  required  if  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
empire  should  insist  upon  it.  At  the 
same  time  Citizen  Treilhard  suggested 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  suspending 
the  negotiations  till  the  arrival  of  these 
new  powers,  since  those  with  which  they 
were  already  invested  were  fully  sufficient 
to  qualify  them  to  negotiate.  Count 
Mettemich  acquiesced  in  this  proposition ; 
and  that  point  being  settled,  he  engaged 
thai  as  to  the  principal  object  of  their 
interview  he  would  instantly  transmit  to 
the  deputation  of  the  empire  the  propo- 
sition which  the  ministers  plenipotentiary 
of  the  republic  had  made,  and  would  with 
equal  readiness  inform  them  of  the  result 
of  its  deliberations  when  they  should 
havd  received  the  sanction  of  his  imperial 
majesty.  Citizen  Treilhard  also  notified 
that  he  should  acquaint  the  directorial 
minister  at  Mentz  and  the  other  deputies 
with  the  proposition  which  he  had  made 
on  the  part  of  the  directory.  Count  Met- 
temich thought  it  his  duty  to  observe  to 
him  that  he  might  do  as  he  pleased,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  would  not  dissemble 
his  opinion  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
unconstitutional  and  would  produce  no 
effect  whatever.  Citizen  Treilhard  ex- 
pressed his  surprise,  and  instantly  ob- 
served, that  according  to  this  principle 
the  minister  of  the  empire  possessed  the 
power  of  stopping  the  progress  of  the 
negotiation .  Count  Mettemich  answered 
in  the  affirmative ;  at  the  same  time  he 
urged  how  improbable  it  was  that  the 
minister  of  the  empire  should  take  any 
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to  perplex  or  pat  a  stop  to  the 
negotiatioiis ;  he,  boweTer,  thought  pro« 
per  to  add  that  he  ahoald  in  no  instance 
depart  from  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  empire.  Count  Metteroich  did  not 
-  think  it  prudent  to  enter  on  a  discussion 
•f  the  Germanic  laws,  but  confined  him- 
self entirely  to  the  points  already  men. 
ttoned.  The  French  minister  making  no 
reply,  the  rest  of  the  conversation  turned 
upon  different  subjects.  At  length 
Count  Meltemich  retired  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  the  personal  demeanour  of  the 
French  ministers  towards  him." 

Important  as  the  Congress  of  Ras- 
tadt  might  he,  and  momentous  as 
were  the  issues  of  it  on  the  fate  of 
Europe,  I  cannot  in  this  phice  pretend 
to  follow  from  day  to  day  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  rival  diplomatists. 
France,  in  the  persons  of  Treilhard, 
Bonnier,  and  Jean  de  Bry,  had  sent 
£[>rth  no  common  men ;  and  Metter- 
oich stood  alone  in  the  lists  against 
them ;  yet  in  every  instance  he  hore 
himself  with  a  di^ty,  firmness,  and 
good  breeding  which  gave  marvellous 
strength  to  his  arguments. 

Both  parties  played  their  deep- 
est and  best  game.  Both  parties 
affected  the  most  profound  respect 
for,  and  confidence  in,  each  otner. 
Both  parties  observed,  to  the  very 
letter,  all  the  minutias  of  fonns,  po- 
liteness, ceremonies,  and  civility. 
Both  parties  sought  for  delay.  Both 
parties  evaded  the  great  and  vital 
questions,  and  endeavoured  to  sur- 
round, or  to  bury,  the  leading  points 
widi  a  vast  amount  of  verbiage,  so 
that  delay  succeeded  to  delay,  until 
new  events  arrived,  which  changed 
the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  rendered 
new  debates  and  new  decisions  indis- 
pensable. The  Count  de  Mettemich 
bad,  on  the  whole,  the  better  of  the 
argument  He  appeared  sometimes 
to  yield  a  point  or  some  value,  but 
be  was  sure,  in  a  few  daysaiterwards, 
to  r^ain  his  ground,  and  carry  war 
into  the  enemy's  positions.  The 
French  republican  deputies  were 
sometimes  carried  away  by  their  en- 
thusiasm for  their  home  government 
and  revolutionary  cause.  The  Count 
de  Mettemich  was  uninfluenced  by 
passion,  but  pursued,  noiselessly  and 
without  emotion,  his  diplomatic  ca- 
reer. Nothing  escaped  his  notice. 
If  the  French  deputies  omitted  any 
formality,  he  was  the  first  to  remind 


to  reply  to  any  pcnnt  reserved,  or  to 
any  note  which  ought  to  have  been 
answered,  he  never  failed  to  tell  them 
of  their  omission.  He  was  a  sort  of  re- 
gister of  forms  and  ceremonies,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  kept  his  eye  stea- 
dily fixed  on  the  principle  under  dis- 
cussion, so  that  the  representatives 
of  the  French  republic  never  ^  stole 
a  inarch  **  on  the  diplomatist  of  the 
Germanic  empire.  And  yet  the  mi- 
nisters selected  to  represent  that  re- 
public were  by  no  means  inferior  men, 
or  men  of  second  -  rate  powers ;  and, 
besides  which,  their  attention  was 
almost  invariably  directed  to  seeking 
to  inveiffle  or  alarm  him.  I  know 
very  well  that  the  enemies  of  the 
Count  de  Mettemich  have  delighted 
to  depreciate  his  efforts,  and  to  re- 
present bun  as  unsuccessful  at  the 
Congress  at  Bastadt.  I  know  they 
have  said  that  he  yielded  point  by 
point,  as  the  French  deputies  became 
mcreasinffly  decided  and  pertinacious, 
and  that  ne  had  well-nigh  ceded  all, 
when  the  Congress  was  terminated, 
and  war  put  an  end  to  fruitless  ne^ 
tiations.  To  this  view  of  the  subject 
I  most  decidedly  object.  The  Count 
had  to  gain  time.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve in  peace,  though  he  negotiated 
for  it,  and  the  time  so  employed  was 
employed  well. 

But  it  is  time  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  life  of  the  Prince  de 
Mettemich,  and  to  examine  him  in 
his  private,  as  well  as  in  his  public 
career. 

The  influence  exercised  by  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  over  the  royal 
family  of  Austria  is  one  of  those 
subjects  to  which  that  statesman  never 
refers,  and  which  he  much  dislikes  to 
hear  conversed  about.  The  fact  is, 
that  Francis  U.  was,  personally,  so 
omnipotent  in  Austria,  that  ^  right  ** 
was  what  pleased  the  emperor,  i.  e, 
his  will;  and  ^ wrong,**  what  dis- 
pleased him.  It  is  very  £eu:,  indeed, 
uom  true,  that  the  monarch  and  his 
prime  minister  always  thought  alike ; 
out  the  latter  knew  when  to  yield, 
and  never  allowed  the  emperor  to 
feel  that  any  other  will  rciUy  go- 
verned but  his  own.  The  Emperor 
Francis  admired  the  integrity,  open- 
ness, and  consistency  of  the  Prince  dc 
Mettemich's  character;  and  would 
laugh  very  heartily  when  told  that 
the  English  prints  sometimes  called 
w%m  o   .TAoiiif     Thp  ttrince,  in  hia 
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turn,  smiled  at  the  eooentricitiefl  of 
hif  lOYereign,  and  enioyed  the  old- 
{fwhioned  ffreen  caleche  of  his  royal 
master,  wim  his  simple  jMur  of  horses : 
the  emperor  dressed  in  a  hrown, 
shabby  cabotte,  with  a  correspondinff 
hat;  thus  riding  along  like  an  old 
retired  merchant,  nodmng,  here  and 
there,  right  and  left,  most  friendly  as 
he  pass^  along.  ^*  In  spite  of  all 
that  easy  exterior,**  remarked  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  to  an  English 

gentleman,  who  was  walking  with 
im  as  his  majesty  passed,  ^  the 
emperor  is  not  less  an  emperor ;  his 
will  is  law  in  this  country,  and  the 
people  love  to  have  it  so.  Of  his 
brothers,  the  emperor  was  most  at- 
tached to  the  vice-King  of  Italy } 
of  the  Prince  Charles  he  was  said  to 
be  jealous.  Prince  John  was  too 
learned  fbr  him,  and  the  Palathie  too 
impetuous.  When  the  latter  re- 
quested the  emperor*s  permission  to 
marry  for  the  third  time,  the  em- 
peror replied,  **  You  may  take  her ; 
but  I  shall  myself  pray  for  her  long 
Hfe,  for  I  presume  you  would  next 
marry  a  Jewess.** 

The  emperor  was  attached  to  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  for  very  many 
reasons;  but,  unquestionably,  one 
was  the  similarity  of  the  hours,  tastes, 
and  mode  of  life  of  his  minister  to  his 
own.  The  emperor  rose  early;  so 
did  the  prince  his  minister.  The 
emperor  took  breakfast  an  hour  after- 
wards ;  so  did  the  prince.  Then  the 
emperor  transacted  public  business, 
or  gave  audiences,  and  the  prince 
was  always  at  his  post.  At  two  the 
emperor  took  a  ride ;  so  often  did  the 
prince.  At  four  his  majesty  dined 
off  five  dishes,  with  a  dessert,  and  the 
prince  was  not  less  moderate  in  his 
fare.  The  emperor*s  constant  beverage 
was  water ;  so  was  that  of  the  prinee. 
The  emperor  quaffed  a  glass  or  two 
of  tokay ;  the  prince  enjoyed  the 
same  nectar.  After  dinner,  indeed, 
the  occupations  of  the  monarch  and 
the  prince  were  dissimilar ;  since  the 
former  amused  himself  with  his  plants 
and  his  conservatory,  whilst  the 
prince  was  generally  engaged  with 
the  i^irs  of  the  state.  The  em- 
peror, after  he  had  enjoyed  his  plants 
and  his  garden,  took  coffee  at  six,  the 
empress  presiding  at  the  coffee-table ; 
and  music  and  unging,  the  emperor 
playing  the  violin,  succeeded. 


embraced  at  once  the  most  tnrbuloit 
and  the  most  tranquil  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  yet  the  physical,  aninm, 
material  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  subjects  never  ceased  to  occupy 
his  mind.  On  this  mighty  question^ 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich  and  his 
royal  master  were  entirely  agreed. 
Thus  the  archdukes  of  the  emperor 
were  all  instructed  in  some  me- 
chanical occupation  or  pursuit ;  they 
were  carpenters,  cabinet  -  makers, 
weavers,  and  so  forth.  The  em- 
peror always  maintained  that  they 
should  be  prepared  to  labour  for 
themselves  witn  their  own  hands, 
and  should,  likewise,  identify  them- 
selves with  their  subjects,  so  that 
they  might  enter  into  their  com- 
plaints, know  their  occupations,  and 
understand  ftilly  their  physical  con- 
dition. 
**  Ton  talk  of  your  constitutional 

Svemments,**  said  the  Prince  de 
ettemich  on  one  occasion  when  in 
England,  ^^  and  of  the  relations  which 
exist  between  the  crown  and  the 
peasant.  But  I  see  not  those  re- 
lations. Where  are  they  to  be 
found?  On  the  contrary,  in  mo- 
narchical Austria  the  emperor  is  re- 
garded as  the  father  of  the  people, 
and  the  archdukes  as  fellow-labour- 
ers, mechanics,  and  oompagnonM,^ 
And  this  observation  Is  so  true,  that, 
in  Austria,  the  archdukes  are  looked 
to  as  the  patrons  and  enoouragers  of 
industry. 

The  Emperor  Francis,  like  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich,  was  very  much 
attached  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Reichstadt,  the  son  of  Napoleon 
Buonaparte.  On  all  occasions  the 
prince  displayed  towards  that  unfbr- 
tunate  youth  all  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration to  which  he  was  entitled 
as  the  son  of  an  Austrian  ardiduchess  \ 
and  whenever  any  step  was  required 
to  be  taken  to  contribute  to  the  Duke 
de  Beichstadt*s  happiness,  the  em- 
peror was  instantly  seconded  by  the 
prince.  This  was  not  simply  fVom 
obedience  to  the  monarch,  but  from 
the  Prince  de  Metteraich's  avowed 
feeling  of  affection  and  sympathy  fbr 
the  duke. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  the  Em- 
peror Francis  XL,  which  I  believe  to 
be  perfectly  trae,  and  which  f\illy 
corroborates  Prince  Metternich*s  de- 
scription of  the  parental  character  of 
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the  period  thai  the  eholerA  dcdmated 
its  victima  at  "Vienna,  the  emperor 
walked  hi  the  streets.  At  an  obscure 
portion  of  the  dty  he  met  a  fimeral. 
It  was  evidently  that  of  a  poor  and 
wretched  being.  There  were  no 
friends  to  surround  the  bier,  and  the 
pauper's  Ameral  was  conducted  with 
rapidity  and  incondderation.  **Haltr 
cned  the  emperor;  '*I  shall  follow 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  to  the 
grave.**  *'He  was  only  an  obscure 
person,**  was  the  reply,  "  and  he  has 
died  of  the  cholera.**  **  Never  mind 
that,**  retorted  the  monarch,  **  he  was 
one  of  my  children, — ^for  are  you 
not  all  my  children?**  and  the  em- 
peror followed  to  the  grave  the  re* 
mains  of  the  obscurest  of  his  subjects. 

dajned  to  call  Uie  emperor  a  **  vieux 
^cmacke;"  and  Talle3aiuid  repeated^ 
m  the  hearing  of  Maria  Louisa,  this 
daring  i^ce  of  impertinence.  ^Vieux 
ganackef^  asked  the  archduchess, 
^*what  does  that  mean,  prince?** 
Tall^mmd,  who  believed  that  the 
use  of  words  was  to  conc^  ideas  and 
thoughts,  replied,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  wit,  *^It  means — 
oh  I  it  means — a  venerable  sage,  ma- 
dame,  that's  all.** 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  speaks 
of  Francis  11.  with  gratitude,  respect, 
and  afPection.  But  he  has  now  an- 
other master.  The  present  emperor, 
when  hereditary  prince,  was  accused 
of  "Liberalism.**  This  was  not 
wholly  an  unjust  charge ;  but  if  the 
term  nad  been  chang^  for  that  of 
M  leaning  to  popular  views  and  rights 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,**  it  would 
have  been  fidrer.  On  his  majesty's 
accession,  however,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  full  of 
expressions  of  confidence  in  his  views, 
admiration  of  his  talents  and  charac- 
ter, and  of  his  desire  that  Austria 
should  continue  to  benefit  by  his  ex- 
perience and  wiidom.  Upon  one 
point,  however,  it  is  known  that  the 
present  emperor  and  the  prince  differ ; 
It  is  on  that  of  the  reception  of  pro- 
Tindal  deputations.  The  former  is 
against,  the  latter  is  in  &vonr  of 
their  reception.  But  on  this  point 
the  emperor  has  his  own  will,  and 
the  Hungarian  deputation  he  would 
not  receive.  This  is  a  new,  or  com- 
paratively new,  feature  in  the  go- 
Temment  of  the  subjects  of  Austria, 
and  it  ii  by  no  means  ooe  of  a  pater- 


nal character.  It  is  possible  that  the 
emperor  may,  ere  long,  see  good  rea- 
sons for  changing  his  decision. 

After  the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  for 
whom  his  majesty  entertains  un- 
bounded confidence  and  regard,  the 
emperor  is  most  attached  to  Count 
Kollowrat,  ttid  to  Prince  Palfyr.  The 
count  entertains  some  liberal  senti- 
ments, but  loves  tranquillity,  recom- 
mends peace,  and  advocates  the  itaiua 
quo.  Such  sentiments  are  in  perfbct 
harmony  with  those  of  the  emperor. 

The  Prince  de  Mettemich  has  been 
styled  by  those  who  know  him  not, 
"Prince  Absolute.**  This  is  true  nei- 
ther of  his  public  nor  of  his  private 
lifb.  In  public  life  he  has  fix^  prin- 
ciples, undoubtedly;  but  when,  in 
1830,  it  depended  on  him  to  involve 
Europe  in  war  or  peace,  for  the  cause 
of  the  eldest  brancn  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  it  was  the  prince  who  said, 
"  We  muit  have  peace**  In  private 
Ufb  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the 
prince  are  precisely  the  reverse  of 
that  which  the  word  "absolute**  is 
intended  to  imply ;  and  his  suavity, 
blandness,  and  amiability,  cannot  be 
excelled. 

But  thouffh  the  prince  does  not 
merit  the  tiUe  of  "  prince  absolute,** 
he  has,  undoubtedly,  a  great  aversion 
to  those  who  accuse  him  of  being  so, 
vis.  to  the  propagandists  of  £urope. 
The  prince  told  a  story  himself  at  a 
dinner*table  at  which  Mrs.  Trollope 
was  present,  which  is  decidedly  worth 
repeating.  At  the  time  All  Pacha 
exercised  his  power  against  the  sul- 
tan. Prince  Mettemicn  received  a 
letter  from  him,  in  which  he  re- 

risted  that  the  prince  would  imme- 
tely  despatch  to  him  "a  conet^^ 
Hon  ^  maker ^*  as  he  was  desirous  of 
ruling  the  country  he  vras  about  to 
conquer  after  the  most  approved  Eu- 
ropean model.  "Now  as  we  hap- 
Sned,**  remarked  the  Prince  oe 
ettemioh,  "  to  be  on  the  most 
amicable  footing  vrith  the  sultan 
whom  it  was  All  Pacha*8  purpose  to 
dethrone,  I  was  obli^  to  decline  the 
patronage  he  so  pohtely  offered  me.*' 
In  pnvate  society  uie  Prince  de 
Mettemich  is  not  merely  looked  up 
to  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his 
day,  but  he  is  regarded  with  much 
affection  by  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  His  conversation  is  ani- 
mated, philosophical,  and  attrac- 
tive*     His  attachment    to   firiends 
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is  shewn  by  acts  as  weU  as  bywords. 
He  has  n(^  perhaps,  a  personal  ene- 
my in  the  world.  He  has  political 
antagonists,  who  either  do  not  un- 
derstand, or  else  cordially  hate  his 
doctrines  and  his  system;  but  per- 
sonal enemies  he  has  none.  Amongjst 
the  enlightened  and  upper  classes  in 
Austria  there  are  many  who  think 
that  the  lyrolese  are  ruled  badl^, 
and  that  Austrian  policy  in  Italy  is 
unwise ;  but  yet  these  all  think  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  to  be  a  most 
admirable  and  venerable  man.  Some 
go  so  &r  as  to  regard  him  as  ^the" 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  liberal 
ideas  at  the  Austrian  court,  but  in 
this  I  believe  firmly  they  are  mis- 
taken. The  present  emperor  is  as 
satisfied  that  an  absolute  monarchy 
is  indisnensable  to  the  physical  and 
material  happiness  of  all  his  subjects 
as  is  the  pnnce  his  councillor. 

"  Thouffh  there  are  several  points 
of  Prince  de  Mettemich*s/M>2sc^  that  I 
think  I  should  not  adopt  if  I  were 
the  first  minister  of  the  empire,"  said 
a  distinguished  Austrian,  ^  there  is 
no  point  of  his  ctmduct  that  does  not 
conmiand  my  highest  esteem.  I  am 
persuaded  tnat  if,  instead  of  tempe- 
rate discussion,  he  could  overhear  the 
most  offensive  personal  observations 
a^nst  himself—- if,  inde^  any  Aus- 
trian could  be  found  to  utter  them — 
he  would  neither  testify  nor  feel 
the  slightest  emotion  of  displeasure. 
But  were  he  to  leam  that  any  act  or 
word  which  could  endanger  the 
tranquillity  and  well-being  of  the 
country  were  either  committed  or 
uttered,  he  would  not  rest  till  it  was 
checked  and  rendered  harmless  by 
some  means  or  other.  I  will  dare  to 
assure  you  that  no  Boman  of  them 
all,  from  the  philosophical  Cato  to 
the  grumbling  Cinna,  is  a  more 
true  and  devoted  patriot  than  Met- 
temich ;  and  what  is  perhaps  a  higher 
praise  still,  after  twenty-five  years  of 
power  greater  than  has  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  minister  in  any  country,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  man  to 
be  found  who  can  say  that  Prince 
de  Mettemich  has  ever  injured  him." 

The  mansion  of  the  pnnce  is  very 
splendid,  and  his  banquets  are  fre- 
quent and  el^ant.  In  a  rich  and 
npe  old  age  he  finds  himself  sur- 
rounded, not  merely  by  the  eUte  of 
his  own  country,  but  by  the  most 
distin^^uished    of   aU   nations   ^ho 


dther  reside  at  or  viat  "Vienna.  A 
dinner  at  the  Prince  de  Mettemieh*8 
is  looked  for  as  "the"  treat— the 
greatest— by  all  foreigners  of  di8tin<>- 
tion,  not  on  account  of  the  viands, 
the  fruits,  or  the  wines,  but  because 
the  society,  conversation,  and  tout 
ensemble  of  the  entertainment  are 
things  to  which  all  travelled  persons 
turn  back  and  dwell  upon  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.  The  present  prin- 
cess is  tne  third  wife  of  the  prince, 
and  is  a  most  fascinating  and  charm- 
fiil  person.  Some  call  her  the  pret- 
tiest of  the  pretty,  and  others  the 
most  engaging  and  prepossessing  they 
ever  saw.  The  pnnce  has  been  most 
fortunate  in  all  nis  matrimonial  en- 
gagements, and  has  displayed  the 
most  perfect  taste  in  the  selection  of 
those  who  have  shared  with  him  his 
distinctions,  fortune,  and  fSune. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  life  of  the 
Prince  de  Mettermch  which  does  him 
so  much  honour,  and  which  demon- 
strates so  clearly  that  though  he  is 
undoubtedly  and  essentially  German 
and  Austrian  in  his  affections  and 
predilections,  he  is,  nevertheless,  a 
lover  of  peace  and  a  man  of  straiffht- 
fonvard  and  not  Jesuitical  policy, 
that  I  shall  here  introduce  it. 

At  the  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution of  .1830,  when  the  conduct  of 
the  newly  proclaimed  French  go- 
vernment was  dubious,  when  the 
Laffitte  administration  gave  alter- 
nately signs  of  desiring  or  of  fearing 
war,  when  the  Parisians  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  revolt,  and  when 
the  French  government  were  in  a 
condition  of  incipient  rebellion,  pro- 
posals were  pressed  upon  the  Aus- 
trian government,  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  Prince  de  Mettemich,  in  benalf 
of  the  Buonapartist  party,  llie 
Duke  de  Reichstadt  was  then  living. 
His  health  was  delicate,  and  his  frame 
was  fiur  indeed  from  robust,  but  still 
he  was  living,  and  the  French  Buona- 
partists  believed  that  if  he  should  be 
permitted  to  appear  on  the  frontien 
all  Frenchmen  would  rally  round 
his  standard.  The  purses  of  the 
Buonaparte  family  were  ready  to 
support  such  an  enterprise,  and  the 
swords  of  many  a  general  and  officer 
were  prepared  to  leap  from  their 
scabbards  in  defence  of  the  cause. 
These  statements  were  made,  and 
made  repeatedly,  to  the  Prince  de 
Mettermch  by  men  of  weight  and  in- 
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faence  belonging  to  the  Buonaparte 
party,  and  it  was  urged  on  him  that 
Austria  lAight  gain  eternal  renown 
and  obtain  unbounded  influence  oyer 
Fiance,  if,  by  reason  of  her  acquies- 
cence, the  son  of  an  Austrian  arch- 
duchess should  ascend  the  throne  of 
that  country. 

The  prince  listened  at  all  times 
with  great  attention  to  the  plans, 
propo«ds,  and  promises  of  the  Buona- 
partist  agents,  but  at  length  the  pe- 
riod arrived  when  it  became  necessary 
to  speak  out,  and  to  put  an  end  for 
erer  to  the  hopes  of  tne  Buonanartist 
party  in  that  quarter.    He  saio, — 

"  xou  wish  us  to  allow  you  to 
conduct  the  Duke  of  Beicbstadt  to 
the  fjrontiers  of  France.  The  ma^c 
name  of  Napoleon,  connected  with 
the  presence  of  the  Duke,  urill,  you 
beHeve,  in  an  instant  overthrow  the 
present  dynasty,  and  raise  up  a  new 
order  of  things.  But  what  guarantee 
can  be  presented  to  him  as  to  the 
future  P  To  say  the  love  and  courage 
of  the  French  is  to  say  nothing,  for 
th^  have  displayed  both  for  many 
sovemments  and  for  many  dynasties, 
both  Intimate  and  otherwise.  At 
the  end  of  six  months  he  would  be 
surrounded  by  all  sorts  of  claims, 
demands,  exigencies,  hatreds,  con- 
curacies,  and  would  be  on  the  verge 
of  an  abyss.  No,  sir ;  the  emperor,  my 
master,  is  too  firmly  convinced  of  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  people,  and  is  too 
well  satisfied  of  the  correctness  of  his 
own  principles,  as  well  as  too  anxious 
for  tne  happiness  of  his  grandson, 
ever  to  lend  himself  for  a  mo- 
ment to  such  proposals.  You  also 
deceive  yourselves  as  to  the  issue  of 
your  enterprise,  and  as  to  the  perma- 
nency of  Its  results.  To  establish 
Buonapartism  vrithont  a  Buonaparte 
is  a  senseless  and  fidse  notion.** 
There  was  in  all  this  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  French  cnaracter, 
and  an  TOuest  desire  to  maintain  or- 
der and  to  prevent  war. 

Although  the  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  is  so  much  occupied  with  the 
important  duties  of  his  varied  and 
high  offices,  still  he  finds  time  for  the 
clmse,  for  his  family  circle,  and  for  the 
pleasures  of  conversation.  To  the* 
chase  he  is  passionately  attached,  and 
I  believe  even  to  this  hour  has  not 
resigned  his  favourite  enjoyment.  To 
his  children,  who  are  many  of  them 


And  as  to  the  delights  of  a  family 
circle  and  domestic  joys,  no  heart  is 
more  sensible  of  them  than  is  that  of 
this  distinguished  man.  With  regard  to 
conversation,  he  is  not  only  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  conversational  powers, 
but  ne  directs  his  observations  on  al- 
most all  occasions  to  subjects  of  an 
elevating  and  improving  character. 
As  the  evening  draws  to  a  close,  his 
mind  appears  to  gain  a  stronger  and 
more  vigorous  tone,  and  his  ordinary 
conversation  at  those  moments  is  even 
eloquent  Yet  all  this  proceeds  with- 
out dogmatism  or  pretension,  and  the 
happy  circle  breaks  up  under  the 
magic  spell  of  the  enlightened,  lively, 
convincmg,  and  interesting  coBvosa* 
tion  of  a  man  who,  during  the  last 
sixty  years,  has  seen  all,  observed  all, 
known  all,  and  forgotten  nothing. 

In  the  art  of  penetrating  the  weak 
points  of  his  superiors,  and  making 
himself  necessary  to  their  frailties,  the 
Prince  de  Mettemich  has  shewn  him- 
self a  master.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
revelry  during  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
that  the  Emperor  Alexander  grew 
tired  of  the  fastidious  bacchai^lia. 
When  the  Prince  de  Mettemich  per- 
ceived this,  all  the  gorgeous  tourna- 
ments, balls,  and  dinners,  were  at  once 
superseded  by  oetites  soiriesj  given  by 
himself,  at  wnich  the  Princess  de 
CI g  was  the  queen.  The  em- 
peror was  much  struck  by  her  beauty 
and  fascinations,  but  her  family  with- 
drew her  from  Vienna.  The  Prince 
de  Mettemich,  aware  of  the  influence 
which  her  conversation  exercised  over 
the  mind  of  the  emperor,  still  contrivdl 
to  secure  her  presence  at  Trappau 
and  Laybach,  to  neither  of  wnich, 
probably,  would  his  majesty  have 
proceeded  but  from  the  expectation 
of  there  seeing  her.  All  was  purity 
and  virtue,  but  the  illustrious  lady  in 
question  so  spell-bound  the  monimch 
that,  with  her  aid,  the  Austrian 
chancellor  contrived  to  drive  away 
ennui  fh>m  the  monarch,  fu^  kept 
him  to  the  great  questions  which  had 
constantly  to  come  before  him  until 
all  were  settled. 

Austria  is  indebted  to  Prince  de 
Mettemich  for  Venice,  Milan,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  Tyrol,  Salzbourg, 
and  the  territory  he  prevailed  on  Ba- 
varia to  return.  Austria  has  now, 
thanks  to  him,  a  compact  body  of 
kingdoms  and  provinces,  with  more 
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To  the  RnMiAn  gortmrnent  tho 
prinoe  hai  been  genmUr  obiioxioiii. 
Whilst  he  hai  occupied  himeelf  with 
tiie  policy  and  pbuii  of  Rmna,  the 
ffovemment  of  St.  Petertbnrg,  in 
Its  torn,  hu  keprt  its  eye  staidily 
fixed  on  the  Austrian  chancellor.  It 
has  felt  that  no  one  ooold  frustrate 
its  plans  so  easily  and  so  certainly  as 
the  prince,  and  that  by  his  yaxied 
comlnnations  he  could  alternately  ex« 
cite  the  jealousy  of  Prussia  France, 
and  Great  Britain,  against  the  policy 
of  Russia.  This,  indeed,  he  has  done, 
and  but  for  Prince  de  Metternich  and 
his  poUoy,  Russia  would,  ere  this, 
have  made  a  determined  effort  to 
place  her  southern  capital  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bosphorus. 

But  I  must  draw  my  Reminis- 
cences of  the  prince  to  a  dose,  and  I 
shall  do  80  by  reaJUng  some  of  the 
leading  events  of  his  long  and  memo* 
rablefife. 

The  Prince  de  Metternich  was  fre- 
quently, especially  to  foreign  diplo- 
matists, in  the  habit  of  saying,  **  The 
£mperor  Francis  II.  has  a  firm  will. 
If  I  had  the  misfortune  to  mistake 
the  path  he  directs  I  should  not 
remam  minister  for  a  day.**  In  the 
affairs  of  the  Lombard  -  Venetian 
kingdom ;  at  the  Congress  of  Aiz-la- 
Chapelle  in  1818;  at  the  Congress 
assembled  by  him  in  the  summer  of 
1819  at  Carlsbad ;  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  in  1820,  and  at  Trappau  in 
the  same  year ;  at  Laybach  in  1821, 
in  suppressing  the  insurrections  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont,  Prince  de  Met- 
ternich may  certainly  be  said  to  have 
managed  all  the  negotiations  and 
affidrs  of  the  empire,  and  in  many 
respects  influenced  those  of  all  w 
absolute  states  of  Europe,  Russia 
alone  ezoepted.  On  returning  from 
the  Congress  of  Laybach,  he  was  ele- 
vated bv  the  emneror  to  the  highest 
office  of  the  empire,  that  of  ohanoel- 
lor,  at  the  same  time  retaining  that 
of  even  greater  power,  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 

In  October  following,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  George  IV.  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain,  Prince  de  Metternich 
visited  Ilanover  to  meet  that  mon- 
arch. In  October  1832  he  opened 
the  Congress  of  Verona ;  soon  after 
he  was  created  a  grandee  of  Spain, 
first  class ;  and  in  September  follow- 
ing he  accompanied  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  to  meet  the  Russian  emneror 


at  Eienowitf.  His  fint  wife*!  ill 
health  induoed  him  to  visit  Paris  with 
her,  but  she  died  in  1825,  a^  fifty, 
leaving  him  one  son,  who  died  three 
vears  after,  and  two  daughters,  now 
living.  From  Paris  the  prince  pro- 
ceeded to  Milan,  and  from  thence  to 
the  opening  of  the  Hmmrian  diet. 
In  October  1826  the  president  of  the 
state  conferenoe,Count  Zichy  Ferraris, 
died,  and  to  him  sucoeeded  Prince 
de  Metternich.  He  married  in  Ko- 
vember  1827  Mary  Antoine,  Conn* 
tess  of  Beilstein.  This  beautifta  and 
ftsdnatiuff  princess  died  two  years 
after,  aged  twenty-three  years,  leav- 
ing him  one  son,  Prinoe  Richard 
Clement 

In  the  afiairs  of  Ital^  the  Prince 
de  Metternich  has  maintained  the 
principle  of  interferenoe,  and  after- 
wards, in  respect  to  Poland,  to  pre- 
vent the  insurreetion  extending  to 
the  old  section  of  that  kingdom, 
which  the  partition  save  to  Austria, 
he  sent  Field-marsnal  Stutterhdm 
with  fiO,000  men  to  the  frontiers. 
Galizia  was  afterwitrds  subjected  to 
very  arbitrary  treatment  on  the 
ground  that  it  bad  corresponded  with 
the  liberal  -societies'  of  France.  In 
regard  to  the  assistance  rendered  in 
men  and  supplies  to  the  Poles  by  Ga- 
lisia,  no  public  or  prosecuting  notice 
was  taken  by  Prince  de  Metternich, 
while  the  Prussian  subjects  who  as- 
sisted the  Poles  were  afterwards 
punished  by  their  government. 

In  January  1831  the  prince  mar- 
ried Melania  Maria  Antonia,  Count- 
ess of  Ferraris,  born  in  1803,  and 
daughter  of  his  predecessor  in  the 
office  of  president  of  state  oonferenoe. 
By  her  he  has  two  lovely  children. 

Since  the  Prince  de  Metternich 
commenced  public  1^  fifty  yean  of 
the  most  eventftd  in  history  have 
elapsed.  Three  emperors  of  the 
house  of  Hapsbuig  have  naased 
from  the  earth  since  his  mannood; 
three  kings  of  France  and  one  French 
empieror-^one  of  the  number  by  vio- 
lence— and  an  emperor  and  another 
king,  both  of  them  in  exile,  have  also 
passed  away  during  the  same  period. 
Three  kings  of  England,  two  em- 
^perors  of  a!u  the  Russias,  and  many 
other  sovereigns,  besides  statesmen, 
including  our  Pitts,  Foxes,  Liver- 
pools,  Castlereaghs,  and  Cannings,  all 
of  whom  were  personally  known  to 
Prinoe  de  Mett^mich.  are  also  rnoul- 
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dering  in  the  dust ;  but  their  great 
names  survive  them.  The  chancellor 
of  Austria  still  retains  the  phvsical 
and  intellectual  vigour  ofmannood; 
health,  strength,  memory,  vision, 
speech,  saflaeity,  and  energy  unim- 
paired. Uis  knowledge  of  character 
IS  remarkable  no  man  can  estimate 
more  accurately  the  capacity  both  of 
the  departed  and  of  the  yet  living 
diplomatists  and  statesmen  of  Europe 
and  America— of  the  Fozao  di  Bor- 
gos,  the  Talleyrands,  the  Nesselrodes, 
and  the  Welhnfftons. 

At  his  weeldy  ioirSei  the  most 
intoesting,  because  the  most  instruc- 
tive in  Vienna,  his  fhmkness,  and 
even  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
always  delight.  The  beauty  and 
e$prii  of  the  princess  shed  a  briUiancy 
over  these  entertainments. 

As  a  domestic  num,  the  character 
of  Prince  de  Mettemich  stands  high, 
and  I  believe  he  considers  it  a  proof 
of  having  been  blessed  in  the  married 
state  that  he  has  sought  happiness  in 
another  marriaffe  after  the  loss  of  a 
wife  (however  devotedly  beloved)  as 
soon  as  the  observance  of  the  ordi- 
nary intermission  permitted.  His 
second  princess  is  said  to  have  been 
one  of  tne  most  beautifUl  women  in 
Enrope.  If  an  exquisite  portrait  of 
her  which  exists  at  Vienna,  ftiU  of 
expression  and  loveliness,  be  a  re- 
semblance, she  must  indeed  have 
been  so. 

The  present  princesa  is  only  thirty- 
six,  and  looks  much  younger.  H!er 
countenance  is  fall  of  expression  and 
ftsdnation.  Her  two  children,  with 
the  son  by  the  last  princess,  run  up 
to  her  altogether,  as  if  the  three  were 
hy  the  same  mother,  and  she  receives 
them  with  the  same  tenderness.  In 
the  day-thne  they  rush  out  into  the 
garden,  exercise  themselves  with  ju- 
venile spades,  wheelbarrows,  and  va- 
rious implements ;  they  return  back 
often  chmbing  over  the  prince's 
shoulders,  and  then  bound  oif  to  their 
"mutter"  the  princess.  The  eldest 
daughter  by  tne  first  marriage  is 
married  to  Count  Stamiexa;  the  se- 
coirf  princess,  Hermenia,  is  young 
and  unmarried,  and  still  lives  with 
her  ftither;  both  are  of  a  delicate 
cast  of  beauty,  graceful  and  amiable, 


with  manners  somewhat  retiring  and 
perfectly  unaffected. 

As  a  diplomatist.  Prince  de  Metter- 
nich  always  says  that  a  frank  dechured 
manner  is  the  most  honourable  and 
the  most  suecessftil.  How  few  observe 
this  in  practice;  how  few  there  are 
who  are  not  lost  through  that  vanity 
which  is  instuitly  perceived  by  sa- 
gacious and  skilf\il  negotiators  I  The 
oualifications  necessary  for  an  able 
diplomatist  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  firmness  of  character,  sound 
judgment,  eneray,  sagacity,  and  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  resources 
and  powers  of  his  own  and  especially 
of  foreij^  countries.  With  these,  and 
a  capacity  to  understand  the  character 
of  other  men,  and  the  habitude  of 
agreeable  manners,  a  fVank,  not  gar- 
rulous, but  honest  minister,  will,  in 
the  end,  baf9e  all  the  cunninp;  and 
artifice  of  the  ablest  disciplinarian  of 
the  Machiavelian  school. 

My  task  is  completed.  My  Re- 
miniscences of  the  prince  are  closed. 
I  have  portrayed  him  with  fidelity. 
Great  as  a  minister,  a  diplomatist, 
and  a  statesman ;  wonderful  at  Vien- 
na, and  cold  and  reserved  at  Ras- 
tadt.  Intimately  acquauited  with 
all  the  events  of  all  countries  during 
the  most  interesting  and  memorable 
period  of  modem  history.  As  a  di- 
plomatic writer,  able,  dear,  concise ; 
as  an  Austrian,  never  forgetful  that 
he  owes  his  first  care  and  obedience 
to  the  emperor ;  as  a  Grerman,  never 
forgetftil  that  the  ''  fiitherknd"  is 
'*  one*'  as  against  all  other  lands ;  as  a 
conscientious  supporter  of  absolute 
monarchies,  attentive  to  the  physical 
wants  of  the  people ;  as  an  enemy 
to  all  revolutions,  moderate,  but  de- 
dded  and  consistent  in  his  measures 
and  in  his  reserve.  A  loiter  of  war, 
a  lover  of  peace,  an  enemy  to  political 
liberty^  a  niend  to  local  and  provin- 
cial rights,  a  believer  in  the  Cnristian 
religion,  a  aealous  Romanist,  an  up* 
right  dtixen,  an  affectionate  husband, 
a  devoted  father,  a  man  of  great  na* 
tural  powers  and  of  vast  acquire- 
ments: a  sincere  iViend,  a  decided 
foe — not  to  persons,  but  to  principles 
— an  obedient  subject,  and  a  lover  of 
justice  and  truth.  This  is  the  Prince 
de  Mettemich  I 
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In  the  land  of  pine-foretts,  eharooal- 
buraen,  diablerie,  and  metaphysics, 
flourished  the  Baron  Von  Schwag- 
ger.  A  redoubtable  {nersonaffe  was 
the  buron,  as  fierce,  grim,  ana  mys- 
terious as  all  the  dretmatis  persona  of 
JDer  Freyschutz  put  together.  He 
lived  in  a  black  forest  (of  course) ;  in 
a  gloomy  old  castle  (eaually  of 
course),  the  ruins  of  whicii,  by  the 
way,  are  generally  much  admired  by 
Cockneys  going  up  the  Rhine.  The 
walls  of  this  castle  were  very  thick, 
being  typical  of  the  baron*s  skull ; 
and  the  ivater  in  the  moat  was  yery 
muddy,  being  typical  of  the  barons 
brains.  He  cultivated  huge  mus- 
tachios,  and  ensconced  his  nether  ex- 
tremities in  a  couple  of  vast  leathern 
buckets,  which  were  supposed  by  the 
well-informed  to  have  been  con- 
structed upon  the  model  of  the  seven- 
leaded  boots  of  a  still  more  remote 
antiquity.  All  dav  long  the  baron 
hunted  boars  in  tne  woods,  and  the 
major  part  of  the  night  he  spent  in 
listening  to  songs  celebrating  nis  own 
exploits,  chant^  by  divers  disinte- 
rested gleemen  whom  he  maintained 
for  the  purpose ;  and  in  quaffing,  at 
marvellously  short  intervals,  huge 
draughts  of  Bhenish.  This  course  of 
existence  was,  however,  somewhat 
monotonous ;  so  the  baron  varied  it 
by  the  elegant  and  amusing  recrea- 
tion of  burning  down  the  castles  of 
sundry  weaker  barons,  and  transfer- 
ring their  treasures  (when  the^  had 
any)  to  his  own,  thus  pleasingly 
illustrating  the  philosophiod  dof^ma, 
that  right  is  constituted  by  might. 
Now  and  then,  also,  the  l)aron,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality, save  every  rich  burgher  whom 
be  comd  lay  his  hands  on  a  very 
pressing  invitation  to  his  castle, — 
that  is,  to  Uie  underground  part  of 
it;  and  if  he  did  receive  from  such 
persons,  in  return  for  his  delicate  at- 
tentions, certain  heaps  of  filthy  lucre, 
every  body  knows  that  fair  exchange 
is  no  robMry,  and  that  even  a  fort- 
night of  darkness  and  bread  and 
water  ought  to  be  honestly  and  ac- 
curately paid  for. 

The  baron*s  castle  was  strong,  his 
domains  broad,  and  he  entertained  a 
company  of  sturdy  men-at-arms  for 
the  nrotection  of  both.     HArd-drink. 


ing,  hard-fighting  desperadoesi,  they 
were  ripe  for  all  sorts  of  aiterpriaea, 
from  stealing  fowls  fh>m  thdr  roosts 
to  canying  off  nuns  frotn  thdr  cells ; 
and  quite  readv  to  .slit  any  man^s 
windpipe  who  snouM  dare  to  utter  a 
sentence  denM^atocf  to  the  dignity 
and  the  gran&\»Of  the  Baron  von 
Schwagger.       ■^' 

And,  truly,  there  was  considerably 
more  weight  in  the  living  aigoments 
by  which  the  baron  comd  back  his 
chums  to  the  castle  and  lands  of 
Schwa^rb^^r  than  there  was  in 
the  said  claims  themselves.     Dark 
rumours  were  circulated  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  baron  had 
stepped  into  his  possessions  and  his 
power.     Dread  and  fearful  stories 
were   whispered    over   the   winter 
hearth  of  the  mysterious  disappear* 
ance,  when  an  mfant,  of  a  certain 
Budolph  Wolfttein,  who,  had   he 
lived  to  manhood,  would  have  been 
the   rij^htful  baron.     Honest  men 
accordm^ly  shook  their  heads  when 
the   subject  was   mentioned ;    but, 
as  there  were  very  few  of  that  spe- 
cies of  humanity  located  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  baron  had  little  to  ap- 
prehend from  them :  indeed,  he  had 
made  a  striking  example  of  more 
than  one  propagator  of  Uie  scandal 
we  have  alluaed  to,  having  walked 
them  over  the  battlements   of  the 
castle,    whence    they    would    ine« 
vitably  have   fallen  a   tremendous 
height  to  the  ground,  had  not  ropes 
been  considerately  placed  round  their 
necks,  which  polue  attention  happfly 
averted  the  catastrophe  in  question. 
Among    most    of  his   neighbours, 
however  —  that  is,  amoimt   Uiose 
whom  he  never  phindeiec^  because 
they  had  nothing  to  lose — the  baron 
was  on  the  whole  a  popular  man. 

His  beer  was  strong;  his  sack, and 
canary,  and  Bhenish  of  fhll  body  and 
fine  mivour.  The  presiding  deities  of 
the  buttery  hatch  were  liberal  in 
their  distribution,  and  all  the  knaves 
and  varlets  (as  it  was  the  polite 
fashion  of  the  middle  ages  to  dub 
gentlemen  of  the  humbler  classes)  in 
the  vicinity  were  quite  ready  to  swear 
by  the  Baron  von  Schwagger. 

Now  the  baron  had  one  fair  daugh- 
ter, Christine ;  a  lovely  creature  was 
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mind.  She  sprang  from  the  baron 
as  a  tender  sapling  from  a  snarled 
old  trunk,  green,  and  fresh,  and  beau- 
tiful.  She  moved  like  a  spirit  of 
light  amid  the  foi-jbiddinK  gloom  of 
the  maasiTe  old  cattle,  stilling  by  her 
presence,  as  by  ^^spell,  the  coarse  words 
and  ribald  jokes  of  her  father*s  re- 
tainers, who  bent  their  iron-bound 
heads  and  made  uncouth  obeisance 
when  she  fflided  into  the  hall.  The 
swallows  who  built  under  the  "  jutty- 
frieze"  of  the  windows  of  her  "bower** 
(as  they  called  a  damseVs  bedcham- 
ber in  the  middle  ages)  would  feed 
all  confidently  from  her  hand ;  and 
even  the  blood-hounds,  chained  in 
the  court,  whined  as  she  passed,  and 
wistfully  fawned  upon  her.  Abroad 
she  seemed  the  sweetest  blossom  in 
the  wood,  and  at  home  the  fairest 
ornament  of  the  hall.  Low  and  sil- 
very were  the  tones  of  her  voice,  as 
distant  bells;  and  when  she  sung 
her  notes  rung  clearer  than  those  of 
the  harp  she  touched. 

On  the  day  on  which  Christine  at- 
tained her  eighteenth  year  the  baron 
gave  a  mighty  feast  in  honour  of  the 
event,  having  plundered  a  neigh- 
bouring potentate  in  order  to  furnish 
tiie  wherewithal.  Banquets  in  the 
baronial  halls  of  the  middle  ages 
have  been  described,  so  often  that 
we  need  not  tarnish  the  laurels  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott  by  repeating  the 
delineation.  Every  one  knows  that 
they  contained  a  vast  store  of  Hie 
elements  of  the  picturesque ;  lof tv 
arched  roofs ;  dark,  time-stained  oak 
carved  into'fkntastic  shapes ;  armour ; 
swords;  battle-axes;  hunting-spears 
glancing  in  the  flickering  fight  of 
torches ;  the  dais  of  the  ha!u :  antique 
salt-cellars  on  the  tables;  the  rush- 
stewn  floor ;  the  guests  so  fierce  and 
warlike;  the  mustachios,  daggers, 
doublets,  and  embroidered  doiULs  of 
kni^ts  and  squires;  dark  cowls  of 
momcs;  sober  jerkins  of  burghers; 
flauntinff  garbs  of  minstrels;  party- 
coloured  vestments  of  jesters;  sens 
with  iron  collars;  seneschals  and 
sewers  with  white -tipped  wands; 
great  vaiison  pasties;  flasks  ofmal- 
voisie  and  sack ;  grim-looking  boars' 
heads ;  and  huee  bloodhounds,  skulk- 
ing round  the  nail,  scenting  the  game 
on  the  table  which  they  had  pulled 
down  in  the  forest.  Such  are  the 
raw  materials,  which,  when  properly 
put  together,  would  constitute  a  pic- 


turesque description  of  the  feast  of 
the  Baron  von  Schwagger. 

Very  early  in  the  evening,  Chris- 
tine, in  whose  honour  this  vast  col- 
lection of  eatables  and  potables, — 
fHars  to  bless  them,  and  men  of  all 
degrees  to  demolish  them,  had  been 
nifule,  retired  to  her  bower ;  and  her 
venerable  papa  and  his  "  goodly  com- 
panie"  set  to,  in  modern  phrase,  to 
"  make  a  night  of  it"  Never  was 
there  such  a  desperate  consumption 
of  sack,  and  canary,  and  Rhenish,  and 
strong  ale,  and  eke  strong  waters, 
known  within  the  walls  of  Castle 
Schwaggerberger ;  and  that,  as  the 
seneschal  remarked,  was  saying  a 
good  deal.  The  drain  upon  the  cel- 
lar was  truly  awful ;  flasks,  stoups, 
every  available  utensil  in  the  castle 
was  put  in  requisition  to  contain  the 
floods  of  good  liquor  which  the  ba- 
ron*s  guests  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
quaffing  to  the  lasting  honour  and 
glory  of  the  renowned  family  of  the 
V  on  Schwaggers  ;  and  if  all  the 
toasts  which  were  drunk  expressive 
of  the  intense  solicitude  of  the  drink- 
ers with  respect  to  the  baron's  per- 
sonal health  and  long  life  were  duly 
heard  and  favourably  received,  there 
appears  to  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
but  that  the  buron  would  be  hale  and 
hearty  to  this  good  day. 

The  night  was  far  advanced,  and 
the  revelry  had  nearly  reached  its 
height;  the  minstrels  suuff  with  the 
most  desperate  energy;  the  baron's 
fool  rattled  his  bells  and  waved  his 
bauble  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  a  better  cause ;  all  were  talking 
together,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who,  having  fallen  from  their  seats, 
were  making  themselves  as  comfort- 
able as  circumstances  would  admit  of 
on  the  floor,  when  the  baron  shouted, 
with  a  voice  like  that  of  a  dozen  of 
Stentors  rolled  into  one, — 

"Broach  another  pipe  of  mal- 
voisie,  ye  loitering  knaves  I  See  ye 
not  my  guests  lack  wine  P" 

"Ay!  vociferated  a  famous  cap- 
tain of  Lanzeknecht's,  and  a  noted 
toper, "  broach  another  ppe,  and  bv  'r 
ladye  we'll  see  the  bottom  of  it  berore 
the  sun  peeps  over  the  Brocken, 
were  it  the  tun  of  Heidelberg  1" 

A  roar  of  acclamation  haSed  this 
satisfactory  prophecy. 

"  The  bottom  of  a  wine-vessel  is  a 
sorry  sight,"  said  the  baron ;  "  I  ne- 
ver wish  to  see  it." 
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*<  Take  my  advioe,  and  thou  ncrer 
wilt,"  observed  the  jester. 

**  How  mean  you,  sir  ibol  F*  said 
the  Lanceknecht. 

'*  Marry,  never  qnaff  the  oontents,** 
chuckled  the  fbol. 

**  That  were  a  specific  unworthy  of 
a  wise  man,**  said  the  Lanseknecht. 

^*  I  never  addressed  it  to  such,** 
replied  the  Jester. 

*«  Fill  up  higher,  the  fbul  fiend 
take  ye, — higher  1**  exclaimed  a 
young  man  near  the  baron,  whose 
flush^  fkoe  and  thick  utterance  gave 
evidence  of  his  potations.  "  Fill  up  !** 
he  said,  impatiently  to  the  sewer  who 
poured  a  flood  of  wine  into  his  gob* 
let;  ''*tis  the  flrst-fhiits  of  the  new 
cask,  and  I  devote  a  deep  draught  to 
the  fkir  Christine!** 

Down  a  hundred  throats  went  the 
contents  of  an  hundred  goblets ;  and 
up,  as  soon  as  the  liouor  would  per* 
mit,  came  a  volley  or  shouting  wnich 
made  the  old  roof  ring  amn.  A 
momentary  pause  succeeded  this 
ebullition ;  and  then,  iVom  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  rose  the  sounds  of 
a  hollow,  sepulchral  voice  which 
startled  the  listeners,  as  though  it 
had  proceeded  from  the  tombs,— 

**  Time  waneth  |  the  grev  dawn 
will  be  over  the  forest  anon.* 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  him 
who  spoke  shrunk  instinctively  fibm 
the  owner  of  the  ghastly  voice,  and 
many  a  pair  of  eager  eyes  were 
turned  towards  him.  Even  a  select 
party  of  ffentlemen  under  the  table, 
who  had  been  performing  an  ancient 
German  edition  of  **  We  won*t  go 
home  till  morning,**  came  to  a  full 
stop,  and  gaied  as  well  as  they  could 
upon  the  stranger.  He  was  an  old 
man,  with  reverend  features,  yet 
lighted  up  with  an  etpression  of 
deep  cunning  and  watchfmness.  His 
keen  frey  eye  twinkled  incessantly, 
and  his  closely  compressed  lips  gave 
token  of  the  nrm  and  resolute  spirit 
which  spake  through  them.  A  lonff 
beard  descended  to  his  breast,  and 
the  ^rments  he  wore  were  loose  and 
flowing. 

"  Tunc  waneth,**  he  repeated ;  "  the 
grey  dawn  will  be  upon  the  forest 
anon.** 

*«Time!**  echoed  the  baron  at 
length.  "Time I  Who  cares  for 
time  ?  It  was  made  for  slaves,  and 
we  be  free  men.** 

A  loud  shout  hailed  this  magnani* 


moos  sentiment,  albeit  some  of  the 
drunken  vassals  who  joinod  in  it  fth 
the  iron  collar  of  serfdom  nt  inoon* 
yeniently  upon  their  necks. 

"  Time  waneth,**  repeated  the  mys- 
t^ous  Strang,  with  uncbaagcd 
voioe  and  attitude ;  "  the  hoars  dip 
by.** 

"*  Let  them,**  said  the  baron ;  "^  who 
reckoneth  or  oaretb  for  their  pro- 
gress ?  They  will  not  drive  me  nom 
the  wassail  bowl.  Let  them  take 
their  course ;  I  will  take  mine.** 

**  Yours  is  theirs,**  said  the  stranger; 
— "and  yet,  I  pray  thee  to  prepare,— 
for  thy  time  below  is  drawing  to  a 
closer 

"  Sirrah  r  roared  the  baron.  "How 
darest  thou  break  in  on  our  reveliy 
with  this  ill-omened  croaking?  What 
art  thou?** 

"An  astrologer,**  was  the  reply. 
"I  know  the  secrets  of  the  stars,^  he 
added. 

"  What  have  they  taught  theeP" 
asked  the  baron. 

"  That  the  sand  in  thy  glass  is 
nearly  run,**  said  the  astrologer. 

The  baron  was  somewhat  startled 
at  the  solemnity  of  manner  of  his 
unbidden  guest,  but  he  recovered 
himself,  and  said,  scoffingly, — 

"  Doubtless  thou  thynlf  wast  bom 
under  a  wise  planet  P** 

"  Nay,'*  interposed  the  jester,  who 
put  in  his  oar  upon  all  occasions,  "be 
was  bom  imder  no  planet  at  all,  but 
under  a  hedge.** 

A  langh  followed  this  saUy. — ^Peo- 
pie  were  easily  entertained  in  the 
mteenth  century. 

"  Bah  1  **  quoth  the  baron,  ^mptj* 
ing  a  stoup  of  wine ;  "  I  laugh  at 
thy  prophecies.  This  day  month  I 
will  hold  another  feast,  and  to  it  I 
bid  all  my  present  guests.** 

"  It  may  not  l^*'  returned  the 
astrologer ;  "  the  everlasting  wheel 
of  time  moveth  round;  thy  ncaSk 
will  not  stay  its  progress.  I  tell 
thee,  baron,  that  by  the  time  the  sun 
hath  attained  the  meridian  of  the 
heaven  on  the  day  thou  hast  named, 
thy  body  will  be  lifeless,  and  thy 

soul  —  umph  ! **  the  astrolo^ 

shrugged  his  shoulders  after  a  faduon 
whicnfinished  the  sentence  in  a  man* 
ner  more  intelligible  than  agreeable. 

"  Thou  art  but  a  l}^ing  kmive  and 
an  impostor  1**  said  the  incensed  baron ; 
"  but  thine  audacity  shall  not  escape 
its  punishment    SEeyood  the  walliof 
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the  castle  thou  stirrest  not  fbr  a 
month,  and — and,**  he  oontinued,  a 
bright  idea  strikii^  him  (a  rery  nn- 
iisiud  thing,  be  it  remarked,  with 
the  wortlnr  baron),  "  I  shall  have 
that  new«fangled  invention  of  which 
we  have  heard,  and  which,  men  say, 
telleth  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  the 
progress  of  the  hours— a  dock.  I 
shall  hare  one  such  erected  in  the 
highest  turret  of  the  castle,  and  if 
I  Uve  but  ever  such  a  brief  space 
aAer  the  time  thou  hast  designated, 
thou,  friend,  Shalt  make  but  one 
step  fit>m  the  top  of  the  battlements 
to  the  bottom  of  the  moat.  Thou 
seest  I  can  tell  fortunes  as  well  as 
thou,  most  sage  astrologer  1  ** 

The  student  of  the  stars  looked  ibr 
a  moment  rather  put  out  by  this  un- 
expected recital  of  his  prospects  at 
the  end  of  the  month)  but  he  re- 
eoTered  himself,  and,  bowing  his  head 
with  an  air  of  deep  submission,  said, — 

«  Be  it  so ;  I  trust  the  stars  t*' 

This  strange  incident  had,  natu- 
rally, the  effect  of  putting  a  damper 
upon  the  hilarity  of  the  revels.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  baron  strove  to 
be  facetious,  and  swallowed  deep 
draughts  of  wine,  the  words  of  the 
astrologer  rung  ominously  in  his 
ears.  Those  of  the  company  who 
were  not  too  fkr  gone  to  be  recalled 
by  any  occurrence,  however  mar« 
Tellous,  were  a  good  deal  sobered  by 
what  they  heard.  They  conversed 
in  gtoups  of  threes  and  fours,  pohit- 
Ing  now  and  then  to  the  astrologer, 
who  sat,  with  his  chin  resting  upon 
his  breast,  involved  in  deep  thougnt ; 
and  after  he  was  removed  to  secure 
quarters,  they  gradually  dropped  off, 
one  by  one,  to  the  dormitories  which 
bad  been  provided  for  them,  and,  lo ! 
the  baron  was  left  alone. 

"  Umph  I  **  he  said,  walking  round 
the  hall,  "'tis  very  strange,  I  don't 
feel  comfortable.  The  knave  looked 
most  unpleasantly  solemn.  How- 
ever, 1*11  go  to  bed,  and  sleep  upon 
it**  And  the  baron  stalked  along, 
bestowing  hearty  kicks  upon  the  in- 
sensible Stinkards  who  were  stretched 
upon  the  floor.  He  paused  fbr  a 
moment  at  the  door,  mraitally  de- 
bating the  point,  whether  or  not  he 
would  hang  the  astrologer  at  once,  as 
a  relief  to  hk  fedings^  and  a  strikinj^ 
termination  of  the  evening's  festivi-* 
ties.  He  decided,  however,  in  the 
n^^te ;  and,  m  there  were  no  bed" 


room  candlesticks  in  those  days,  he 
took  a  torch  from  the  hand  of  a  yawn- 
ing attendant,  and  walked  off  to  bed. 
That  night,  however,  the  baron 

slept  but  little. 

•  *  «  * 

Time  slipped  by,  and  the  baron 
remained  marvellously  ill  at  ease. 
He  put  the  blame  upon  bUe — nerves 
had  not  then  come  into  fashion — but 
the  whole  castle  easily  divined  the 
cause  of  their  lord's  inquietude.  The 
boars  and  wolves  had  a  complete 
holvday,  and  as  there  was  nobody  to 
stick  spears  into  them,  they  throttled 
each  other  for  a  change ;  the  baron's 
steeds  yawned,  and  shook  themselves 
impatiently  in  the  stables,  and  the 
baron*s  retainers  performed  the  same 
operations  in  the  hall.  Never  had 
there  been  such  dreary  times  in 
Schwaggerberger  Castle.  The  long 
corridors  seemed  more  dim  than  ever 
— the  windows  appeared  to  be  inlets  for 
darkness  rather  than  light  —  every 
shady  nook  was  tenfold  more  gloomy 
than  before— the  chimneys  smokea 
consumedly — the  rain  pattered  mono- 
tonously— the  wind  howled  dismally 
among  the  turrets,  —  every  thing 
seem^  out  of  sorts,  and  eveiy 
body  out  of  humour ;  even  the  fair 
Christine  was  pensive — the  astrolojoper 
rapt  and  silent — knights  and  squires 
yawned  and  slept,  cursed  and  swore, 
and  told  and  listened  to  dismal  ehost 
stories — ^the  jester  forgot  his  calling, 
and  as  for  the  baron,  he  scowled  and 
moped,  and  if  he  did  rouse  himself 
for  a  moment,  it  was  only  to  "  blow 
up**  the  first  unfbrtunate  vassal  he 
placed  his  eyes  on.  In  short,  the 
King  of  the  blue  Devils  might  have 
appropriately  fi^ed  his  court  in  the 
castle  of  the  Baron  von  Schwagger* 

At  length,  however,  there  was  a 
partial  clearing  up;  changes,  now 
and  then,  came  ovef  the  baron's 
mood .  He  was  sometimes  quite  bold, 
and  tried  to  reason  himself  out  of 
the  dim,  ill -defined  apprehensions 
which  prised  upon  him,  and  he 
would  feel  quite  sure  he  had  suc- 
ceeded ;  he  was  in  good  health,  and 
there  could  be  no  mistake  about  his 
appetite,  fbr  he  would  demolish  a 
huge  pasty,  by  way  of  making  sure 
of  uie  fhct  that  he  could  really  take 
his  meals  as  he  used  to  do,  and  then, 
contemplating  the  wreck  he  had  made, 
with  much  mward  satisfaction,  he 
would  throw  himself  back  in  his 
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great  chair,  swallow  a  stupendous 
draught  of  spiced  wine,  and  be^  to 
feel  Quite  comfortable,  when  his  eye 
would  suddenly  rest  upon  the  astro- 
loger, porinff  oyer  a  mysterious 
pc^chment,  whereon  cabalistical  cha- 
racters were  traced,  or,  if  it  were 
nij^ht,  gazing  intently  through  the 
wmdow  upon  the  stars,  on  which  he 
placed  sucn  reliance,  and  straightway 
all  the  baron's  inward  misgivings 
would  return;  he  would  scowl  ter- 
rifically, thrust  the  wine  aside,  scratch 
his  head,  and  incontinently  kick  who- 
ever happened  to  be  nearest  to  him. 

The  tNiron,  however,  was  by  no 
means  unmindful  of  the  intention  he 
had  announced  with  respect  to  the 
dock.  He  stuck  firmly  to  his  whim, 
and  a  young  artist  speedily  arrived 
from  Strasbourg,  witn  all  the  neces- 
sary means  and  appliances  for  the 
erection  of  a  huge  castle  time-piece. 
Grasper,  for  such  was  the  mechimist's 
name,  was  a  fair  and  modest  vouth. 
His  .figure  was  slight,  but  well  knit 
and  graceful ;  his  features  were  mild, 
his  deep  black  eye  keen  and  qiark- 
ling,  and  his  hair  hung  in  luxuriant 
masses  upon  his  shoulders.  Hetcnled 
hard  in  the  topmost  turret  of  the 
castle,  amid  bars  of  iron,  and  huge 
wheels,  and  chains,  and  pidleys ;  and, 
at  length,  the  ponderous  mass  of 
mechanism  which  in  those  days  did 
duty  for  a  clock,  but  which  a  modem 
would  take  for  a  stunted  steam-engine 
without  furnaces,  was  nearly  com- 
plete. One  important  jwirt  of  the 
machine  was,  however,  missing ;  the 
hands  for  the  dial  had  either  been 
forgotten,  or  had  been  made  free 
witn  by  some  of  the  baron's  train, 
with  the  view,  perhaps,  of  their  being 
fashioned  into  javeuns  or  hunting- 
spears.  So  Gasper  sought  the  baron, 
and  informed  that  mi^ty  personage 
of  his  loss  and  his  dilemma.  Now 
had  he  not  been  rather  a  favourite 
with  the  baron  this  step  would  have 
been  a  bold  one,  but  instead  of  being 
dipped  in  the  castle-moat,  as  he  might 
have  been  under  different  circum- 
stances, the  baron,  on  being  made  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  missing 
articles,  condescended  to  suggest  sub- 
stitutes. 

**  There  are  a  couple  of  antique 
swords  in  the  hall,"  he  said,  "  could 
you  not  fashion  them,  so  that  they 
should  stand  vou  instead  of  your  lost 
implements? ' 


"  Thanks,"  said  Gasper,— "thanks 
for  the  hint,  valiant  sir;  so  please 
YOU,  I  will  make  the  essay.  A  sword- 
blade  for  a  dock-hand,**  he  added, 
musingly,  ^  it  will  seem  akin  to  the 
scythe  of  Time  ;**  and  he  smiled  at 

his  own  concdt. 

*  ♦  «  * 

Days  and  weeks  passed  away,  the 
tide  of  time  rolled  on,  and  the  dock, 
like  the  pulse  of  a  giant,  throbbed  to 
mark  its  flow.  Its  great  bell  was 
heard,  sending  forth  its  loud  and 
r^ular  summons,  and  at  every  peal 
the  astrologer  looked  at  the  baron 
with  a  gaze  which  repeated. his  old 
note  of  "  Tune  waneth  !*'  and  the 
baron  fell  into  a  fit  of  the  fidgets 
forthwith. 

Gasper*s  work  seemed  done,  bat 
he  still  lingered  in  Schwa^gerbeiger 
Castle.  It  was  marvellous  to  see 
how  many  faults  he  found  in  his 
handiwork,  which  must  positivdy  be 
put  to  rights  ere  he  returned  to  his 
master  and  the  old  workshop  at  Stras- 
bourg. He  seemed  dull,  too,  thouflht- 
fill,  and  occasionally  vacant.  The 
baron  never  doubted  but  that  his 
melancholy  arose  from  the  number  of 
defects  which  he  pretended  still  lurked 
in  the  clock,  so  he  applauded  his 
diligence  and  anxiety,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  stay  in  the  castle  until 
all  was  perfect.    Alas!  po(M:  baron! 

And  tne  Lady  Christine,  too !  She 
had  actually  lost  all  appetite,  sighed 
in  the  midst  of  a  merry  song,  and  lay 
all  night  considerably  more  ¥rakefiu 
than  tne  warder  on  uie  battlements. 
The  biux>n  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of  it.  As  the  fated  day  i^ 
proached,  he  b^^  to  get  as  low  as 
ever,  and,  in  his  own  mind,  he  be* 
lieved  they  were  all  going  to  the 
devil  togetner. 

But  Gasper  would  sit  unnoticed 
and  motionless  for  hours  gazing  upon 
Christine,  and  when  she  marked  his 
eye  fixed  on  her,  and  so  full  of 
deep  and  involuntary  meaning,  she 
blushed,  but  she  was  not  angry ;  the 
gaze  embarrassed  her,  but  she  could 
not,  for  the  life  of  her,  wish  it  with- 
drawn. Alas!  poor  baron!  And 
then,  when  Gasper  would  furtively, 
and  but  for  one  moment,  press  her 
hand,  as  they  paraed  close  to  each 
other,  was  tnat  light  squeeze  re- 
turned? It  was.  And,  ha!  how 
slight,  how  almost  imperceptible  was 
the  pressure  whii^  sent  the  blood  f& 
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^  youth  tingling  like  fire  through 
every  vein!  It  was  even  so.  Gm- 
per,  the  poor  penniless  hoy,  the 
adopted  son  and  apprentice  of  Igna- 
tius Graafhurst,  the  mechanist  of 
Strashourg,  had  dared  to  fall  *'  cer- 
tain fathoms  deep**  in  love  with  the 
Lady  Christine,  the  only  daughter  of 
the  mighty  Baron  von  Schwagger, 
and  the  presumptive  heiress  to  all 
his  domams,  and  (^  in  the  lowest 
depth  a  lower  still**)  the  lady  had 
fidlen  quite  as  deeply  in  love  with 
him. 

Alas  I  poor  haron !  He  would  not 
have  believed  that  such  was  the  case 
had  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Germany  sworn  it  by  the  three  kings 
of  Cologne ;  but  it  was  a  fact,  never- 
theless. 

On  the  evening  preceding  the 
eventful  day,  big  with  the  fate  of  so 
many  of  the  personages  of  this  veri- 
table history,  the  baron  was  in  a 
state  of  intense  uneasiness.  He  fid- 
geted about,  quite  unable  to  keep 
Btill  for  a  single  moment;  he  gave 
orders  and  countermanded  them,  and 
then  fell  into  a  brown  study,  and 
then  bustled  about.  He  sent  for  a 
monk  toshrieve  him,  **in  case,**  as 
he  sud,  "  of  anv  thing  happening ;" 
and  when  the  noly  father  came  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
At  length,  he  recollected  that  there 
were  three  wretches  in  the  dungeons 
of  the  castle,  who  had  presumed  to 
make  a  dinner  of  the  baron*s  venison 
without  a  game  qualification  issued 
under  his  nand  and  seal,  so  he  or- 
dered them  to  be  hanged,  by  way  of 
diverting  his  mind  and  keeping  the 
executioner's  hand  in. 

As  for  the  astrologer  he  was  calm 
«Qd  colle<»ted.  He  glided  from  room 
to  room,  and  gallery  to  gallery,  and 
whispered  mysteriously  to  those  of 
ilie  baron*s  retainers  who  appeared 
pervaded  with,  the  greatest  d^ree  of 
wholesome  awe  of  that  remarkable 
penonage.  What  he  said  we  know 
not,-— as  we  never  heard;  but  those 
who  did  hear  looked  as  if  they  had 
iiever  listened  to  more  extraoroinary 
statements  in  all  their  lives— as,  in- 
deed, it  is  probable  they  never  had. 

The  shades  of  nip;ht  were  stealing 
on  a^Mu^e,  and  Christine  sat  upon  a 
settle  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  win- 
dow m  the  hall,  her.  slender  form 
n«riy  hidden  by  the  canop3dng  ta- 
Jpt»y»    She  was  not  alone.     Ob- 


scured bv  the  favouring  gloom,  kneel- 
ing at  ner  feet,  and  grasping  one 
white  hand  in  both  of  liis,  was 
Gasper.  In  a  low,  very  low,  and 
very  broken  voice,  the  young  man 
was  pouring  forth  passionate  vows 
of  never-dyiuff  love,  when  suddenly, 
interrupting  himself  in  the  sweet 
recital,  he  exclaimed  in  more  im- 
petuous tones  than  he  had  yet  made 
use  of,  "  But  I  am  a  fool,  a  driveller, 
to  speak  so.  I — I,  the  miserable 
apprentice  of  a  miserable  mechanist, 
what  right  have  I, — what  claim  have 
I,  to  the  love  of  such  as  thee?** 

"Say  not  so,  Gasper,**  returned 
the  low  and  faltering  tones  of  Chris- 
tine, "  say  not  so ;  I  would  scorn  a 
belted  knight  for  the  poor  Grasper 
Graafhurst!** 

**  Say  for  Budolph  Wolfstein,  ra- 
ther;** thus  spoke  a  low,  deep 
voice,  close  to  the  lovers. 

Christine  uttered  a  fiunt  cry,  and 
her  suitor  spruuff  to  his  feet. 

The  arm  of  the  astrologer,  for  it 
was  he  who  spoke,  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

"  Fear  not,  my  children,**  he  said, 
"  fear  not.  The  stars  favour  ye ;  I, 
their  student,  tell  ye  so.** 

The  lovers  gazed  in  astonishment 
and  awe  upon  the  mysterious  being 
who  addressed  them. 

"  Thou  callest  me  Rudolph  Wolf- 
stein ?'*  at  length  faltered  tne  young 
artist. 

"Rudolph  Wolfstein  art  thou, 
the  rightful  lord  of  this  proud  castle. 
Lady,  behold  thy  cousin  !** 

With  a  low  cry  of  joy  Christine 
sprung  into  the  arms  which  were 
open  to  receive  her. 

"Do  I  dream?*'  murmured  the 
bewildered  lover. 

"  Much  yet  remains  to  be  suffered 
and  to  be  done,**  said  the  astrologer. 
**  Meanwhil^  breathe  not  the  secret. 
The  good  time  will  come.  Trust 
the  stars.**  He  gathered  his  robe 
around  him,  and  strode  away  into 
the  fast  deepening  darkness. 

"  Cousin,^  murmured  Christine. 

"  A  sweet  word ;  but  soon  to  be 
changed  for  a  dearer  title  still,**  was 
the  low,  soft  reply. 

Christine  looked  wistfully  into  her 
Iover*s  eyes.  It  was  a  long,  long 
look  that,  and  Rudolph  pres^  the 
loving  girl  involuntarily  closer  to 
his  breast.  More  time  elapsed  than 
we  care  to  specify,  and  still  Christine 
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gazed  fondly  on  her  cousin  luid  her 
lOTer.  At  length  she  moved  her 
head  to  place  it  on  his  shoulder.  Aa 
she  did  so  her  gaee  waa  for  a  moment 
withdrawn  from  hia  face,  and  it  fell 
— heaven  and  earth! — it  fell  upon 
the  face  of  the  haron,  who  stood 
looking  at  the  pair  with  horror  in^ 
his  face  and  a  torch  in  his  hand. 

Take  Mount  Hecla,  Mount  Veau- 
vius,  and  Mount  Etna,  lahoujing  in- 
dividually with  every  eruption  with 
which  these  celehrated  nilla  have 
favoured  the  world  since  they  at- 
tained the  dignity  of  heing  volcanos, 
place  them  respectively  mside  each 
other,  the  largest  holding  the  other 
two ;  let  this  united  kin^om  of  fire 
and  lava  ^  flare  up**  in  one  mighty 
belch, — ^the  explosion  would  bear  the 
same  rdation  to  the  outburst  of  the 
baron*s  wrath,  which  the  fizz  of  a 
bottle  of  ginger-pop  in  the  dog-days 
would  to  the  *'  wreck  of  matter  and 
the  crash  of  worlds.** 

In  the  course  of  five  minutes 
Christine  was  laid  in  a  fainting  fit  in 
her  room  at  the  top  of  the  castle, 
and  Rudolph  vras  bound  in  a  dun- 
geon considerably  deeper  than  the 
moat.  For  some  hours  his  brain 
was  utterly  bewildered.  So  many 
ehanges  had  taken  place  in  his  con- 
dition within  such  a  short  space  that 
he  had  considerable  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  was  himself  or  not.  He 
pressed  his  hands  to  his  forehead,  and 
gradually  he  seemed  to  awake  from 
an  uncommonly  disagreeable  dream 
to  a  still  more  unconmionly  disagree- 
able reality.  His  first  sensation  was 
a  faint  impression  that  the  place  was 
slightly  damp,  and  in  this  respect  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assert  tnat  ho 
was  much  mistaken,  seeing  that  he 
stood  in  six  inches  of  mud  and  six 
inches  additional  of  water,  and  that 
the  ceiling  above  him  not  only  an- 
swered its  leeitimate  purpose,  but 
combined  with  it  the  advantages  of 
a  shower-bath.  Divers  venerable 
rats  also  began  to  manifest  a  decided 
taste  for  cannibalism  and  the  calves 
of  his  legs,  requiring  some  brisk  ex- 
ertions on  the  part  of  their  newly 
introduced  companion  to  repel  their 
pressing  advances.  So  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  newly  discovered 
rightfVil  heir  passed  the  night  after  a 
fashion  possessing  the  charms  of  no- 
velty rather  than  those  of  comfort. 

As  for  his  lovely  companion  in 


^Batren,  when  die  had  been  inHHined 
of  bar  lover*8  plight,  i^e  was,  to  use 
^e  common  expression,  out  of  one 
fit  into  another,  and  her  tire-maidens 
stood  around  her  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, in  a  manner  dismal  to  behold. 

The  baron  strode  up  and  down  the 
hall  Gke  a  madman— in  fiict,  for  the 
tune,  he  was  one.  Nobody  dared  to 
address  him,  and  he  condescended  to 
address  nobody ;  but  he  uttered  in- 
coherent ravings  and  stamped  on  the 
floor  with  a  violence  which  might  be 
heard  by  the  antipodes. 

Anon  he  beoune  calm^,  and 
fUnginff  hinuelf  into  his  great  chair, 
oidered,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that 
the  executioner  should  attend  him. 

The  gentleman  who  officiated  as 
the  Abhorson  of  the  baron*s  estab- 
Hshment  appeared  and  bowed  before 
his  lord. 

"I  have  gjot  a  job  for  thee  t<a  to- 
morrow,*' said  the  baron. 

"I  thought  as  much,  my  lord," 
returned  we  grim  flmctionary  ad- 
dressed. 

"  At  noon  the  young  whelp  dies," 
roared  the  baron. 

^' By  the  rope  or  the  axef**  said 
Abhorson  cooUy. 

"The  axe,**  returned  the  baron. 
"  I  will  grant  him  that  favour.*' 

"Ana  thou  wilt  not  change  thy 
purpose  ?*'  said  the  executioner. 

The  baron  **  mnned  horribly  a 
ghastly  smile*' — ^Death's  was  a  merry 
one  to  the  baron*s — "When  thou 
seest  me  lay  my  own  head  at  the 
foot  of  him  who  hath  insulted  my 
house,  hold  thy  hand — not  sooner  r 
and  Abhorson  retired. 

The  ofience  of  Gasper,  or  Bod^dph, 
or  whatever  he  was,  aiid  what  he 
deemed  the  dereliedon  in  duty  of  his 
daughter,  were  so  appalHAg,  so  tre- 
mendous, that  in  the  baron's  breast 
they  sv^lowed  up  eveiy  other  consi- 
deration. He  quite  forgot  his  own 
threatened  doom ;  he  had  no  tiioughto 
to  spare  from  the  event  which  had 
just  taken  place,  and  fh>m  the  con- 
seouences  which  he  designed  should 
follow,  at  least  with  respect  to  one 
of  the  actors  in  it*  Or  course  he 
never  went  to  bed,  but  remained  all 
night  pacing  up  and  down  and 
watching  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
davFn. 

The  whole  household  was  in  an 
equal  state  of  inquietude ;  but  the 
astrologer  was  calm,  and  looked  i 
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the  tumult  aroimd  faim  with  a  nd 
smile;  now  and  then,  too,  he  ex- 
changed looks  of  intelligenee  with  a- 
sqoire,  or  man-at^anns,  and  then 
turning  to  a  window,  he  hent  hii 
looks  upon  the  stars.  At  one  tima 
he  gaiea  long  and  earnestly  on  the 
firmament,  and  then  his  thooghts  in* 
Toluntarily  dothinsr  themseiyes  in 
words,  he  muttered,  ^Wonld  that 
every  man  heneath  y  onr  glorious  ez« 
psnse  were  clothed  with  ibrtone 
Boitahle  to  his  own  deseryings  I** 

•"Hal  pravest  thou  sor  said  a 
yoiee  behind  nim. 

He  turned  and  beheld  the  jester. 

^If  such  a  prayer  as  thst,**  con- 
tinued the  fool,  '*  were  to  be  instantly 
granted,  how  many,  think  you,  would 
wittingly  breathe  it  r 

He  stayed  not  for  a  reply;  but, 
with  a  wild  maniac  laugh  and  a  rattle 
of  his  bells,  skipped  lightty  away. 

The  Bstroloffer  gsMd  after  him. 
'*  He  is  more  of  a  knaye  than  a  fool,** 
he  said. 

*  *  *  « 

The  morning  broke  brightly.  All 
around  the  castle  seemed  f^eui,  and 
still,  and  peacefhl;  all  within  was 
wild  contending  passion,  gloomy  fore- 
boding, and  cheerless  despair. 

A  bird  sat  upon  the  castle-gate 
among  the  iyy  and  poured  fbrth  its 
joyous  heart  in  song ;  a  grating  noise 
drowned  the  notes — it  was  the  exe- 
cutioner sharpening  his  axe. 

The  mommg  passed  away;  how 
slowly  to  some^  how  quickly  to 
others.  The  baron  thought  of  the 
w^loger;  it  was  but  for  a  moment, 
uid  it  was  with  a  sneer.  He  deemed 
himself  secure  now.  "*  His  time  shall 
come  soon,'*  he  muttered  to  himself; 
**  but  Gasper's  is  first" 

At  this  moment  the  hall-door  was 
|uQg  open,  and  Christine  entered. 
Her  dress  was  in  wild  disorder,  her 
^eek  deadly  pale,  her  long  black 
diihevelled  nair  was  streaming  be- 
mnd  her,  and  her  eyes  were  flashing 
and  bloodshot. 

She  mshed  to  the  baron,  sunk 
jown  before  him,  and  clasped  his 
Jnees.  «  Spare,  spare,— I  love  him. 
I  ^nU  die  with  him!"  was  all  she 
could  utter. 
^  "  Spare !"  quoth  the  baron,  grimly, 

a  modest  request,  truly.  And  so 
f^«ry  piece  of  tag,  rag,  and  bobtail 
that  thinks  fit— every  Gasper  Thing- 
amy —    .*» 


^  His  name  is  not  Gasper,"  ex- 
claimed Christine;  *'*tis  Budolph 
Wolfstein :  he  is  my  cousin." 

The  words  had  hardly  passed  her 
lips  before  she  saw  that  ner  rashness 
had  cut  off  the  (mly  chanee  of  mercy. 
£ter  heart  sunk  within  her.  The 
baron  first  turned  as  pale  as  if  he  had 
been  soaked  in  whitewash,  and  then 
as  scarlet  as  the  coats  of  a  whole 
regiment. 

"  Ha  !"  he  muttered,  "  that  ac- 
onrsed  name  again  1  I  thought  its 
owner's  bones  nad  been  bleaching 
under  the  waters  of  the  Bhine;  but 
now  will  I  make  sure— sure  I  Ha  I 
't  is  a  rare  chance,  a  yery  rare  chance, 
to  haye  my  natural  ^lemy  in  my 
clutch;  and  a  pretence  for  putting 
him  to  death,  other  than  that  he  is 
my  enony.  Hal— luck  — luck  — 
good  luek-^good  luck ! " 

All  this  was  thought  rather  than 
said. 

*'  Spare  —  s^Mre !"  murmured  the 
wretched  Christine.  The  baron 
paused,  a  gleam  of  savaffe  joy  shot 
across  his  features,  and  then  he 
spumed  her  vdth  his  foot  As  he 
cud  so,  fierce  eyes  flashed,  and  ready 
hands  clutched  sword-hilts ;  but  the 
baron  observed  not. 

**  Take  her  away !"  he  said,  and 

Christine  was  borne  out  senseless. 

*  *  «  * 

'^I  will  see  it  from  the  battle* 
ments,"  said  the  baron ;  *'  the  hour 
is  at  hand!"  and  so  muttering,  he 
ascended  the  corkscrew  stairs  whidi 
led  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
castle. 

Bars  of  light  shining  in  through 
narrow  loopholes  in  the  thick  waUs 
guided  the  iNuron's  footsteps.  As  he 
ascended  he  left  the  din  9m  confosed 
turmoil  of  the  castle  fiur  below ;  there 
ynw  no  sound  save  the  occasional 
twitter  of  a  swallow  from  her  nest 
in  a  loophole,  and  the  solemn  and 
regular  pulsations  of  the  clock,  and, 
in  a  few  minutes,  the  baron  stood 
amonj^its  ponderous  and  complicated 
machinery.  He  paused  and  contem- 
plated it.  Slowly  revolyed  the  yast 
wheels,  so  curiously  interlaced  with 
each  other.  Steadily  and  noiselessly 
worked  lever,  and  spring,  and  ratchet ; 
and  the  deep  throb  of  the  pendulum, 
as  it  performed  its  unwearying  pul- 
sations, fidU  with  a  straii|;e  and  omin- 
ous sound  upon  the  listener's  ear. 
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metal  which  acted  aii  weights,  and 
thouffht  upon  the  power  of  a  machine 
which  was  set  in  motion  hv  the 
downward  action  of  such  ponderous 
masses. 

The  haron  was  on  the  point  of 
moving  still  higher  when  he  paused, 
hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
muttered,  ^  Tes,  here,  even  amid 
the  mechanism  will  1  take  my  stand, 
and  mark  the  end  of  him  who  framed 
it." 

The  dial-plate  of  the  dock  was  not 
solid ;  it  consisted  of  a  huge  circular 
grating  of  metal,  in  the  rim  of  which 
Uie  letters  denoting  the  hours  were 
traced.  Inserting  nis  head  into  one 
of  the  open  spaces  which  iust  sufficed 
to  admit  it,  he  looked  anxiously 
downwards.  Had  the  haron*s  mind 
been  comfortable,  or  had  his  taste 
inclined  to  the  picturesque,  he  would 
have  gazed  with  delight  around  him. 
He  would  have  marked  from  his 
commanding  position  the  vast  pano- 
rama of  wud  and  romantic  country 
beneath.  He  would  have  admired 
the  efiect  of  sun  and  shadow  as  they 
fell  upon  knoll  and  glade,  tinging 
with  still  more  varied  nues  the  w- 
fering  shades  of  the  oak,  and  the 
pine,  and  the  beech,  which,  interlac- 
mg  their  green  arms,  spread  out  a 
waving  sea  of  foliage.  He  would 
have  admired  grey  mossy  precipices 
contrasting  with  the  green  veraure, 
and  breakmg  its  expanse ;  he  would 
have  loved  to  look  lon^  and  earnestly 
on  tiie  waters  of  the  distant  Rhine  as 
they  pursued  their  course,  gleaming 
in  the  sunshine ;  and  he  would  have 
listened  to  the  low  son^  of  many 
birds,  the  dimly  heard  npple  of  the 
far  river,  and  the  subdued  rustle  of  the 
waviuff  treei,  as  these  varied  sounds 
came  floating  on  his  ear  in  blended 
sweetness  like  the  inarticulate  voice 
of  Nature  in  her  gladness;  but  the 
baron,  like  Gallio,  ^  cared  for  none 
of  these  thinffs.**  His  gaze  was 
riveted  upon  the  oourt-3rard  below. 
There  was  the  block,  and  standing 
beside  it,  leaning  upon  his  bri^t 
axe,  the  headsman ;  while  dose  by, 
the  centre  of  a  little  group,  he  dis- 
cerned the  slight  but  umhrinking 
form  of  the  victim. 

"  Ha,  ha  V  he  muttered  with  a 
croaking  sound  intended  for  a  laugh, 
**  the  hour  which  was  prophesied  as 
fatal  to  mc  sees  the  last  moments  of 
mine  enemy.    Here  I  stand  firmer 


than  ever  in  my  power.  The  stars ! 
— ha,  hal  —  let  tnem  do  their  wont 
— ^I  despise  them  I**  At  this  moment 
a  stir  took  pboe  among  the  IHtle 
party  in  the  court-yard.  "  Ha  T 
said  the  baron,  *'  they  are.preparing  T 
and,  straining  his  eyes,  ne  gloated 
up6n  the  spectade  of  approachii^ 
death.  Indeed  so  intensely  was  bu 
mind  occupied  by  what  he  saw,  that 
he  either  did  not  fed  or  did  not  heed 
a  slight — very  slight,  but  still  per- 
ceptible— ^pressure  of  something  cold 
and  hard  upon  his  bare  and  out- 
stretched neck.  **  There  is  but  little 
more  of  heaven*s  sunshine  for  htrnf^ 
he  murmured.  '*  Ha,  ha !  it  will  be 
soon  over  !*' 

*^  Ha,  ha !  so  it  will  !"*  said  a  voice 
behind  him  like  the  echoes  of  his 
own. 

The  baron  started  —  stru^led. 
Great  Crod!  he  could  not  stir  his 
head ;  and,  like  lightning,  the  awful 
truth  flashed  upon  nim.  Silen^  and 
unperceived  the  blade'/ormed  hamd  of 
the  clock  had  closed  upon  his  neck,  tad 
fastened  his  head  m  an  iron  pSlory  ! 
The  words  of  his  foretold  fate  mahed 
on  the  baron.  He  felt  he  was  a 
doomed,  dying  man,  —  and  such  a 
death!  The  blood  curdled  in  his  veins, 
his  limbs  hung  powerless,  not  a  muscle 
would  do  its  omce ;  he  was  insensible 
to  every  sound  but  one,  the  slow- 
measured  dipk — click — dick  of  the 
machinery  which  would  urge  the 
sharp  sword-blade  second  by  second 
and  line  by  line  through  his  shrink- 
ing neck. 

Anon,  he  partially  revived,  and 
tried  to  shout  an  alarm  to  those  be- 
low. It  was  in  vain,  the  time  tot 
that  had  gone  by,  the  pressure  upon 
his  throat  was  too  great  to  allow  him 
to  use  his  voice,  his  face  flushed,  and 
he  writhed  his  limbs  in  agony. 

At  this  moment  another  liead  was 
protruded  fh>m  another  aperture  of 
the  dial.  It  looked  like  that  of  a 
gibinff  fiend,  but  it  was  that  of  the 
astrologer. 

*'  Help!**  almost  inarticulately 
moaned  the  baron.  *'  Hdp !  I  — 
will  — pardon — niare  !** 

"  Tune  waneth  r  said  the  astrolo- 
ger.   "  Hark  !** 

Click — click — click  went  the  ma- 
chinery !  Again  the  baron  writhed 
in  his  great  agony,  the  sword-blade 
had  cut  the  skin,  and  the  hot  blood 
sputtered  forth. 
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"  Spare — spare ''  he  gasped, 

and  beat  the  walls  with  his  limbs. 

"  Time  was  made /or  slaves,  and 
we  be  free  men  r  taunted  the  astro- 
loser. 

rhe  baron*8  features  became  aw- 
f%jXiy  conynlsed,  his  eyes  appeared 
starting  from  their  sockets,  the  tongue 
was  protruded,  and  blood  and  foam 
gurffied  in  his  throat.    Click — click 

—  click  went  the  mechanism;  and 
through  skin  and  flesh,  and  severing 
nqrve  and  vein,  slowly  but  surely 
penetrated  the  instrument  of  the 
Daron*s' dreadful  death. 

**  Let  the  hours  take  their  course, 
do  thou  take  thine"  said  the  astrologer. 

Strong  and  terrific  convulsions 
shook  the  baron's  frame;  his  lunbs 
quivered,  and  every  muscle  worked 
in  the  intensity  of  his  agony.  There 
was  one  fearful  throe,  one  gurgling 
sound — ^it  could  not  be  c^ed  a  groan 

—  low,  but  awful  to  hear,  and  the 
baron^felt  no  more. 

"  So  perish  those  who  mock  the 

stars  r  said  the  astrologer. 

♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

*'  The  headsman  is  ready,  uid  thy 
time  is  almost  out  V* 

Young  Rudolph,  for  it  was  he 
who  was  address^  turned  his  wan- 
dering and  blood-shot  eye  on  the 
speaker  as  though  he  understood  him 
not. 

^  The  time  is  at  hi^d,'*  repeated 
the  man-at-arms  ;  ^  and,  therefore, 
prepare!" 

"  Lo !"  sdd  another,  **  the  baron 
looketh  down  from  the  dial  of  the 
dock!" 

They  were  too  far  distant  from  the 
main  personage  of  our  story  to  ob- 
serve the  tragedy  which  was  enacting 
in  respect  to  him,  but  they  could  see 
his  features  undergo  a  change. 

"He  laug^hethr  said  one  of  the 
gazers. 

"  Certainly  it  is  a  thing  to  laugh 
at,"  said  the  Abhorson.  "  Ha,  ha! 
so  yonn^  and  so  comely,  and  so 
soon  to  die  I  A  change  from  yester- 
day—  ha,  ha!  from  the  arms  of  a 
fair  maiden  to  a  hard  block,  a  sharp 
axe,  and  a  clean  stroke !" 

Brutal  as  were  the  by-standers, 
they  shrunk  from  the  wretch  who 
spoke. 

"  Come,"  he  exclaimed  with  a  grim 


laugh,  as  he  observed  the  effects  of 
his  speech, — "come,  prepare!"  and 
he  grasped  Rudolph  with  one  hand, 
and  poised  the  broMl  bright  axe  with 
the  other. 

"  Christine  I  Christine  1 1  die  bless- 
ing thee  I"  murmured  poor  Rudolph. 

His  neck  was  on  the  block,  the  axe 
glittered  aloft,  the  group  around  held 
their  breath  in  anticipation  of  the 
event,  when  suddenly  the  astrologer 
broke  through  the  crowd. 

"  Hold!"  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  —  "  hold,  or  thou  art  but  a 
dead  man !" 

"  Wherefore  should  I  hold  ?"  said 
the  headsman.  "  The  baron  ordered 
me  to  strike,  unless  he  laid  his  head 
at  the  prisoner's  feet." 

"  Lo,  it  is  done !"  said  the  astrolo- 
ger. 

Whack!  down  like  a  tennis-ball 
came  a  round  bloody  mass.  Bound- 
ins  from  the  spot  where  it  fell,  it 
roiled  to  the  leet  of  the  kneeling 
prisoner,  and  all  knew  by  the  bloody 
and  distorted  features  that  it  was  the 
baron's  head. 

"  There  is  the  token  thou  spokest 
of,"  said  the  astrologer. 

"  A  miracle — a  miracle !"  shouted 
the  bystanders. 

Rudolph  sprung  to  his  feet,  and 
tore  the  bandage  trom  his  eyes. 

"  IlaU  to  Rudolph  Wolfstein, 
rightful  lord  of  Schwaggerberger !" 
exclaimed  the  astrologer ;  and,  bend- 
ing on  one  knee,  the  crowd  responded^ 

"HaU  to  Rudolph  Wolfstein> 
rightful  lord  of  Schwaggerberger !" 

"  He  is  alive — I  am  yet  in  time  1" 
shrieked  Christine,  bursting  through 
the  crowd,  and  claisping  Rudolph  in 
her  arms. 

The  astrologer  stretched  his  arms 
aloft,  and  said  solemnly,  "  Thus  are 
fulfilled  the  decrees  of  our  stars !" 
then  turning  away  he  strode  from  the 
castle  into  the  forest,  and  no  man 
knew  whither  he  went,  and  none  of 
those  who  saw  him  go  ever  saw  him 

again. 

*  ♦  *  * 

Shall  we  pursue  our  tale  farther  ? 
Assuredly  not. 

He  who  can  fancy  the  rest  re*- 
quireth  not;  and  he  who  cannot 
deserveth  not  that  he  should  be  told 
aught  further. 
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CUBlflSTS  OF  THE  EIOUTEBKTH  CEVTURT. 


Br  AH  QU>  UAH. 


It  is  curioiiB,  and  not  uninstruetive 
to  observe,  in  the  soientiflc  history  of 
a  recent  period,  what  rery  different 
matter  for  speculation  the  addition  of 
a  new  fkct  to  the  stores  of  ezistinff 
knowledge  has  afforded,  when  viewed 
by  the  pnilosopher  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  practical  man  on  the  other. 
The  former  has  been  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  estimating  the  discovery  solely 
in  proportion  as  it  may  have  extend- 
ed the  limits  of  his  transcendental 
science ;  the  latter  has  thought 
highly  of  it  only  in  the  ratio  of  its 
immediate  applicability  to  his  own 
wants  and  wishes.  The  one  regarded 
it  in  all  its  simplicity  as  a  new  truth ; 
the  other  would  not  condescend  to 
consider  it  at  all  if  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  perplexed  with  certain  denred 
consequences.  The  philosopher  was 
then  too  often  nothing  but  the  theo- 
rist; the  practical  man  was  rarely 
indcNed  the  philosopher.  Striving 
nominally  for  the  same  end,  they 
journeyed  by  paths  so  distinct,  that 
they  could  never  meet ;  contemplate- 
ing,  as  they  declared,  the  same  ulti- 
mate object,  they  viewed  it  through 
different  media.  In  our  time,  when 
the  two  classes  of  thinkers  and  doers 
are  blended  tosether  in  perfect  inti* 
macy,  it  is  reaUy  difficult  to  believe 
how  great  a  banier  existed  between 
them  only  half  a  oentuiy  ago.  The 
want  of  sympathy  which  kept  them 
asunder  appears  to  have  been  due  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  generally  de- 
fective education,  as  far  as  an  ac- 
quaintance with  sdenoe  went,  of  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  mechanic,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  ^  the  ffood 
man  of  business."  As  a  class,  Uieae 
persons  were  worse  than  ignorant  in 
matters  of  phjrsioal  philosophy;  to 
be  simply  ignorant  would  have  been 
comparatively  a  small  misfortune; 
they  were  intolerant  It  was  not 
merely  that  they  did  not  readily  ap- 
preciate, but  that  they  would  not  be- 
lieve in  the  beauty  of  a  discove^, 
unless  they  could  directly  perceive 
the  part  it  might  play  in  tl^  own 
immediate  scene  of  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  philosopher,  loftily 
despising  the  spirit  which  would  not 
worship  truth  for  truth's  sake,  made 


no  effort  to  quiekeii  its  perceptions, 
but  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  com* 
fortable  sense  of  sunericnrity,  and  hia 
own  somewhat  selfish  enjovmentt. 
Thua  it  often  happened,  that  the 
period,  with  reason  tenned  by  the 
man  of  science  the  most  brilliant  era 
of  discovery,  was  derided  by  a  pro- 
fessed utilitarian  as  uttmy  pro- 
fitless. 

Nobody  now  doubts  that  every 
new  truth  in  chemistry  is  a  gain  to 
the  arts  and  sdenoes  of  an  intelligent 
nation,  since  in  that  department  of 
philosophy  the  most  theoretical  spe- 
culations nave  been  still  found  to  be 
connected  with  the  progress  of  all 
practical  works.  But  it  was  in  ch^n- 
istry  especially  that,  half  a  oentuiy 
ago,  all  interesting  researches  were 
passed  over  unnoticed  by  those  who 
were  destined  in  the  end  to  be  the 
greatest  gainers  fh>m  them;  they 
were  sniiered  to  remain  in  the  hanos 
of  the  philosopher  alone ;  it  was  left 
for  time  to  do  them  iustice,  and  to 
furnish  additional  illustrations  of 
Bacon's  axiom,  ^  knowledge  is  power.** 

What  interest  did  the  separation  of 
the  air  we  breathe  into  its  constituent 
gases  exdte  among  even  well-edu- 
cated classes?  Yet  where  shall  we 
find  a  discovery  more  fraught  with 
curious  consequteoes  upon  the  &ce 
©fit? 

What  attention  was  given  to  Dr. 
Black's  admirable  views  concerning 
latent  heat  beyond  the  merely  scien- 
tific world  ?  Had  they  even  a  corner 
allotted  to  them  in  some  Grentleman's 
Magazine  or  miscellaneous  register  of 
the  day?  Yet  these  researches 
guided  Watt  to  the  improvements  of 
tiie  steam-engine,  which  have. done 
more  to  liberalise  the  world  than  all 
the  labours  of  mob-orators  and  sans- 
culotte politicians  put  tqjpether.  In 
no  case  was  the  g&Mstul  indifferoMe 
to  the  philosopner'a  results  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  in  that  of 
the  discovery  of  the,  composition  of 
water.  The  pleasure  which  this  af • 
forded  to  men  of  science  did  not  ex- 
tend itself  beyond  th^m;  it  was  re- 
served for  them  alone  to  ei\joy  the 
anticipation  of  its  consequences, — 
those  consequences  themacLrea  HBB_ 
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hailed  with  no  interest  A  revolu- 
tion in  chemical  philosophy, —  the 
elucidation  of  the  mysteries  of  com* 
bustion, — the  successive  explanation 
of  most  important  natural  and  arti- 
ficial proc^ves, —  all  were  received 
ynth  sOent  indifference ;  whilst  a  toy, 
in  the  possession  of  which  an  ac- 
quaintance with  hydrogen  had  put 
It,  engaged  the  entire  attention  of 
society.  The  utilitarian  raved  about 
balloons,  and  neglected  the  true  theory 
of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  no  single 
chemical  discovery  has  ever  more  ex- 
cited the  esteem  of  the  generation 
succeeding  that  which  so  completely 
overlooked  it,  than  this  one  of  the 
true  composition  of  water.  Each  of  its 
consequences  has  been  admired  as 
thev  successively  came  into  pla^ ; 
each  step  of  preceding  investigation 
has  been  fondly  dwelt  upon.  It  can- 
not then  be  surprising  that  the  ques- 
tion, To  whom  do  we  owe  this  capital 
discovery  ?  should  have  been  repeat- 
edly proposed;  but  it  does  appear 
strange  that  such  a  question,  relating 
to  a  fact  not  more  than  sixty  years 
old,  cannot  be  answered  without  in- 
volving a  fierce  dispute ;  that  it  re- 
mains without  the  prospect  of  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer,  notwithstanding 
the  very  great  exertions  made  to  de- 
termine it 

Committees  of  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign countries  have  sat  upon  it; 
sections  of  British  Associations  have 
discussed  it ;  it  has  elicited  elo(|[uent 
nonsense  in  Parisian  Institutes ;  it  has 
employed  the  pens  of  our  most  ener- 
getic writers ;  but  still  without  any 
certain  result  as  to  the  Question  it- 
self. The  scientific  world  has  not 
agreed  in  its  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

Where  doctors  differ  so  resolutely, 
it  cannot  be  proper  for  the  unlearned 
to  dedde;  out  it  may  be  not  un- 
amusing  to  some  to  be  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  grounds  oi  dispute,  to 
trace  their  source,  and  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  the  most  curious  among 
the  many  curious  results  of  chemical 
research.  There  is  here  ever^  thing 
that  can  make  the  investigation  in- 
teresting. In  this  history  of  the  de- 
composition of  water  we  find  four 
great  scientific  names  of  European 
celebrity  perpetually  recurring  to- 
gether; we  see  the  struggle  of 
powerfiid  minds  both  for  and  against 
truth;    we  read  in   that   conflict 


many  si^  of  the  strangely  rest- 
less period  to  which  it  belonged, — 
the  great  epoch  of  subversion,  when 
a  new  worla  was  suddenly  made  and 
an  old  one  as  suddenly  broken  to 
pieces  and  forgotten.  There  is  in 
this  history  a  revolution  with  its  an- 
tagonist principles  of  conservatism 
and  destruction ;  its  over-zealous 
innovators,  who  demolished  one  fabric 
and  built  up  another  so  hastily  that 
a  suco^eding  generation  found  no 
safety  in  it  witnout  another  change ; 
its  bigots,  who,  to  preserve  all,  lost 
all ;  and  its  wise  contemners  of  ex- 
treme opinions,  who,  as  usual,  were 
silenced  oy  the  clamours  of  extremes. 

If,  as  Mr.  Babbage  has  said,  che- 
mistry was  only  exalted  into  a  science 
by  I^lton*s  tneory  of  definite  pro- 
portionals, how  little  claim  had  the 
vast  assemblage  of  ungrouped  facts 
engendered  in  alchemic  fires  to  such 
a  tiUe,  which  involves,  we  are  told, 
so  **  orderly  and  methodical  an  ar- 
rangement as  to  render  the  know- 
ledge of  the  few  attainable  by  the 
manvr 

Alchemy  during  the  middle  ages 
had,  it  is  well  known,  considerable 
votaries  in  every  part  of  Europe,  but 
nowhere  did  these  abound  in  such 
numbers  of  successful  discoverers  as 
in  Crermany.  There  was  something 
in  the  nature  of  this  pursuit  especially 
suitable  to  the  wonder-seeking,  won- 
der-creating character  of  the  nation. 
Germany  nas  always  been  the 
haunted  country  of  Europe,  the  ca- 
pital residence  of  all  ugly  hobgoblins 
and  mysterious  terrors, — a  sort  of  per- 
petual Walpuigis  meeting  for  witches 
and  fiends.  It  was  for  a  lon^  time 
the  head-quarters  of  the  evil  one 
himself,  who,  only  from  time  to  time, 
quitted  it  for  short  foraging  incur- 
sions into  neighbouring  regions.  In 
its  superstitions  there  were  none  of 
the  levities  and  prettinesses  belonging 
to  those  of  other  lands ;  a  fine  earnest 
gloom  dwdt  upon  them ;  they  took 
a  sombre  colour  from  black  forests 
and  fir-covered  mountains.  Teutonic 
fairies  were  elfins  who  left  no  grace- 
ful traces  <^  a  mirthful  presence; 
dark  trees  waved,  and  sullen  winds 
groaned  above  the  shades  were  they 
congregated.  Here  rushed  the  wild 
huntsman  like  a  blast  of  sudden  air ; 
there  thundered  the  sports  of  the  red- 
bearded  emperor  with  his  entranced 
court  of  antiquated  knights ;  aloft  in 
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moantain  recesses  grinned  the  hoard- 
ing and  mischievous  goblin ;  far 
underground  sounded  the  axe  of  the 
mining  gnome.  But  it  was  not  only 
a  rustic  population  of  hill  and  dale 
that  was  surrounded  by  unholy  in- 
fluences ;  the  cities  of  (jermany 
swarmed  with  devilish  agents,  who 
made  of  philosophj^  and  the  thirst 
for  knowledge  a  pit  for  the  unwary. 
The  tempter  often  appeared  bodily  to 
such  as  ne  thought  ripe  for  his  tui- 
tion. Sometimes  he  came  before 
strong  minds  like  himself  in  all  the 
dreadful  majesty  of  horns  and  hoofs, 
but  such  an  experiment  was  not  often 
tried.  More  usually  he  looked  like 
a  staid  citizen  of  other  lands, — tra- 
velled, grave,  and  old-fashioned  in 
aspect,  with  a  sober-cut  beard  and  a 
large  round  hat,  for  very  good  rea- 
sons fixed  immovably  upon  nis  head. 
He  began  by  testing  the  philosophy 
of  his  entertainers  with  artful  ques- 
tions, and,  if  satisfied,  ended  by  pro- 
mising, but  not  unconditionally,  the 
red  powder  and  the  universal  medi- 
cine. In  spite,  however,  of  the  po- 
pular faith  which  joined  in  this  way 
alchemy  with  such  other  black  arts 
as  printing  and  medicine,  in  spite  of 
the  mystim  vagaries  by  which  some 
of  its  followers  countenanced  this 
faith,  the  adorers  of  transmutation 
were  a  devout  body.  Their  most  re- 
nowned writings  are  full  of  pious  ex- 
clamations and  thanksgivings.  The 
venerated  Musitanus  exhorted  young 
alchemists  to  the  great  performance 
**  in  the  name  of  God."  The  life  of 
such  a  man  was  one  of  incessant  la- 
bour. A  really  miserably  deficient 
knowledge  of  cnemistry  kept  his  fa- 
culties upon  the  utmost  stretch  in 
following  the  numerous  results  of 
his  pell-mell  mixings  and  separa- 
tions; unacquainted  with  the  pro- 
perties of  tlie  substances  employed, 
he  was  entirely  at  their  mercy ;  like 
the  mariner  isolated  from  his  kind, 
and  launched  upon  a  wide  waste  of 
watera,  he  was  awed  into  a  sense  of 
superior  power. 

•  Secluded  in  his  stifling  laboratory, 
the  alchemist  revolved  nis  one  idea, 
for  the  developement  of  which  aJone 
he  lived.  His  silent  world  became 
strangely  peopled;  the  imaginations 
ofhisnomendature appeared  realised; 
he  watched  the  smoke  and  flame  of 
his  furnace, — the  smoke  which  told 
of  impurities  exhaled,  the  fire  whidi 


cleansed,  until  their  every  tremor  be- 
came a  sign  of  hope  or  terror;  he 
hung  fonmy  upon  the  loaded  cmid- 
ble  until  he  b^an  to  recognise  in  the 
movements  of  fused  metals  a  strug- 
gle with  intentions  and  passions  akin 
to  his  own ;  the  agony  of  Ins  desire 

gave  him  fiuth ;  he  trembled  into  be- 
ef like  a  dying  man ;  his  stake  was 
too  great  to  admit  of  questionings  in 
religion :  the  alchemist  went  to  pray- 
ers before  projection.  But  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  how  this  half-crazed, 
half- wise  being,  a  prey  to  every  im- 
pulse of  fancy,  mignt  sometimes  tor- 
ture himself  into  a  confession  of  sin- 
ful faith ;  stretched  from  day  to  day 
upon  the  rack  of  hope  deferred,  he 
grew  pale,  his  stren^h  failed  in 
vigils  and  fastings ;  his  mind  vraxed 
feeble  by  perpetual  struggles;  ha 
resources  were  all  exhausted,  and  his 
fire  extinct,  without  the  wished  re- 
sult. Then  came  despair,  and  a  new 
frenrv;  he  began  to  feel,  with  Mo- 
ther Sawyer  in  the  play,  that, 

"  Tw  a«on« 
To  he  a  xioiteh  at  to  be  counted  one,** 

and  received  renewed  powers  from 
his  belief  in  infernal  protection. 
Often  the  unhappy  man  deceived 
himself  by  most  cunning  processes. 
He  would  introduce  into  the  alemlno 
with  his  right  hand,  so  secretly  that 
his  left  should  not  discover  it,  small 
portions  of  precious  metals,  and  then 
feign  to  find  them  as  the  produce  of 
his  own  manufacture.  Sometimes  he 
would  join  cinnabar  with  silver  in 
one  fiery  ordeal,  and  thus  apparently 
multiply  the  latter  during  the  pro- 
cess. 

These  experiments  were  imitated 
with  less  singleness  of  purpose  by  an- 
other class  of  men.  A  speaes  of  mock 
alchemist  appeared,  cancatures  of  the 
r^ular  practitioners,  who  performed 
in  their  characters  of  juggler  far 
more  wonderful  feats  than  the  phi- 
losopher could  pretend  to  do.  Herr 
Dobbler,  dealing  around  his  inex- 
haustible supply  of  flowers,  and  the 
Neapolitan  pnest  shewing  the  miracle 
of  St.  Januarius,  are  for  the  moment 
greater  men  than  the  most  expert 
chemist  or  mechanic 

The  conjuring  alchemists  had  nu- 
merous proselytes  and  dupes.  Every 
subtle  found  an  Epicure  Mammon 
or  a  Dapper.  They  may,  indeed^ 
be  said  to  have  discovered  the  art 
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of  transmutation ;  the  gold  in  their 
Mse-bottomed  crucibles  yielded  them 
a  high  interest. 

In  spite  of  these  tricks,  which 
tended  gradually  to  bring  alchemy 
into  disrepute,  and  to  degrade  its 
professors  to  the  rank  of  common 
fortune-tellers  and  charmers,  a  rage 
for  the  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  continued  on  the  mcrease  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. There  was  hardly  a  sect  of 
mystical  illuminati  which  did  not 
worship  Albertus  of  CJologne  as  Al- 
bertus  Magnus.  The  possession  of 
the  imiversal  solvent  was  the  grand 
secret  of  Rosicrucian  ireemasoniy. 

Neither  Paracelsus,  nor  Van  Hel- 
mont,  nor  Sylvius,  the  great  medicine 
and  mystery-men  of  the  middle  ages, 
taught  any  thing  in  opposition  to  the 
sublime  art  A  dark  doud  hung 
over  the  processes  of  the  laboratory, 
unexplained  facts  accumulated  in  a 
fright  All  manner,  and  were  announced 
in  formulae  of  which  the  mysterious 
perplexity  was  still  increasing.  But, 
after  this  long  night,  mormng  was 
at  hand ;  the  time  approached  when 
alchemy  was  to  be  mei^g^  in  a  sim- 
pler chemistry.  A  soaring'  and  active 
mind  was  neeaed  to  dispel  its  gloomy 
vagueness :  such  a  mind  vras  b^towed 
upon  Greorge  Ernst  Stahl.  Bom  at 
Anspach  in  1660,  he  was  brought  up 
in  the  medical  profession,  and  early 
tamed  his  attention  to  chemical  pur- 
suits. Ardent  even  to  violence,  en- 
terprising and  ambitious,  he  found 
the  old  ideas  of  the  scientific  world 
nearly  worn  out ;  every  thing  there 
was  preparing  for  a  grand  movement. 
Stahl  put  himself  at  its  h^. 

The  chief  object  of  an  experimen- 
talist in  those  days  was  to  oetermine 
the  number  and  character  of  nature's 
elementarv  bodies.  This  he  in  general 
accomplished  by  setting  out  with  the 
original  pattern,  fumiuied  by  the  old 
theorists,  of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water, 
and  modifying  this  as  he  went  along 
accordmg  to  the  character  of  the 
country  he  explored.  Whichever 
class  of  bodies  ne  chanced  most  fre- 

Suently  to  encounter,  or  with  whidi 
e  was  especially  fortunate  in  experi- 
ment, was  deified  as  elementary,  and 
either  earth,  or  air,  or  fire,  or  water, 
demded  in  its  favour.  Thus,  the 
alchemists  cave  their  vote  for  mer- 
cury, that  doubtful  metal,  so  useful 
in  fixinn:  and  sublimin^c  processes; 


favourite  of  salt  indefinitely,  because 
all  his  most  successful  experiments 
were  made  among  that  class  of  bodies. 
Thus  the  physician  Beecher,  who  had 
descended  into  something  like  geology 
in  his  Physica  Subterranean  elected 
three  imaginary  earths  from  whence 
he  concocted  all  sorts  of  minerals  and 
metals.  Beecher  came  before  Stahl 
as  his  pioneer,  pointed  out  the  way 
he  should  travel,  and  suggested  many 

farts  of  his  most  celebrat^  doctrines, 
n  making  out  his  list  of  elementary 
bodies,  Stahl  adopted  two  of  Beecher  s 
catalogue,  the  third  he  rejected  to 
make  room  for  add.  He  had  early 
turned  his  attention  to  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  setting  out  with  an 
idea  that,  in  every  combustible  body, 
fire,  or  an  inflammable  principle,  is 
actually  a  constituent  part  of  it ;  that 
this  is  put  in  motion  and  vibrated 
into  a  sensible  shape,  when  a  body  is, 
in  common  language,  bumt.  So  far 
Stahl  was  on  tolerably  safe  ground, 
and  only  proposed  an  hypothesis  like 
one  to  which  some  modem  philoso- 
phers have  been  inclined ;  but  he  did 
not  stop  here :  he  was  determined  to 
give  an  explanation  of  all  the  pheno- 
mena connected  with  the  heating  and 
consuming  processes.  The  combus- 
tion of  phosphorus  yielded  an  acid 
body.  According  to  Stahl,  phospho- 
rus, then,  was  a  compound  of  the 
elements  acid  and  fire.  The  metals 
heated  or  bumt  were  converted  into 
certain  earthy -looking  substances; 
they  were  then  composed  of  the  ele- 
ments earth  and  fire.  These  calces, 
as  they  were  called,  were  restored  to 
the  metallic  state  by  heating  with 
charcoal.  Charcoal,  reasoned  Stahl, 
is  a  body  which  bums  easily;  it, 
therefore,  contains  much  inflammable 
princijjle,  and  restores  calcined  metals 
by  giviuff  it  up  to  them.  In  this  way 
did  Stahl  go  on  to  explain  by  argu- 
ments which  we  need  not  follow  in 
every  part,  as  we  do  not  adopt  them 
in  any,  all  the  known  effects  of  com- 
bustion ;  and  thus  was  developed  that 
most  famous  theory  called  phlogistic, 
because  the  name  of  phlogiston  was 
given  to  the  universal  inflammable 
principle.  Those  readers  to  whom 
the  modem  explanation  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  bummg  bodies  is  familiar, 
who  can  point  out  the  action  of  the 
air  in  converting  phosphorus  into  an 
acid  and  the  metals  to  earths,  who 
can  shew  that  charcoal  restores  metals 
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will  not  have  tidied  to  rvmark  here 
how  raolotelj  Stohl  nm  away  from 
the  truth,  how  eonetantlj  he  wrote 
MCMtf  for  pliMi  and  traDfpoeed  all  the 
•igiiB  of  nature  in  hie  methoda  of 
interpretation.  But  the  ^eniui  of 
thie  man  tbould  not  be  ettunated  by 
a  companion  of  the  philoaophicia 
chemistry  of  the  present  oentury  witb 
the  wild  theories  of  the  last»  but  by 
a  eimultaneout  view  of  the  state  o£ 
scienoe  before  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  his  doctrines.  Ck)nsiderable 
ingenuitjr  must  be  allowed  to  that 
hypothesis  which  was  able  to  maintain 
its  ground,  not  <Mily  in  spite,  but  ap- 
parently by  means,  of  tne  immense 
number  of  new  facts  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  for  nearly  half  a  century 
after  its  proposal,  and  which  at  the 
end  of  that  period  continued  to  be 
maintained  by  some  leading  chemists 
of  the  day.  By  girinff  existence  to 
phlogiston  alone,  Stahlwas  enabled 
to  explain  all  the  then  known  pro- 
cesses of  chemistry,  and  it  is  impot- 
sible  to  deny  him  the  merit  of  having 
arranged  with  extraordinary  ease,  as 
well  as  simplicity,  the  shapeless,  dis- 
torted formulfli  of  his  nredecessors. 
Ue  at  least  held  the  light  which 
shewed  to  philosophers  the  chaos 
around  them ;  he  did  service,  if  only 
by  making  darkness  visible.  The 
time  had  arrived  when  theory,  having 
some  reasonable  appearanoe  of  truth, 
was  absolutely  necessary.  Things 
were  reduced  to  such  a  pass,  that, 
without  a  theory  to  connect  chemical 
fS^ts  and  to  sprint  seemingly  &om 
them,  no  more  cotdd  have  l)een  as- 
sembled. This  want  Stahl  supplied. 
Without  the  admirable  results  ob- 
tained by  his  followers  in  Uie  support 
of  his  pmlosophy,  it  could  never  have 
been  overturned  for  the  true  one. 
The  Lavoiserian  system  owed  to  them 
all  iu  facts. 


One  of  the  useftil  eonaequeiiees  of 
an  extensive  theory,  common  to  all 
chemists,  was  the  establishment  of  a 
serviceable  nomenclature.  The  al- 
chemists named  bodies  at  hazard,  ac- 
cording to  certain  imaynanr  virtues 
and  fimctions  with  which  they  were 
endowed,  and  expressed  them  by 
complicated  symbols.  In  this  no- 
menclature were  included  all  princi- 
palities and  powers,  kings  and  queens 
with  fountains  to  bathe  in,  marriages 
and  divorces,  to  be  celebrated  by  red 
bridegrooms  and  silver  brides.  It 
adopted  metallic  divinities,  represen- 
tatives of  pa^pn  gods,  and  ermk  con- 
descended to  impress  birds  and  beast% 
eagles  and  lions,  the  monarchs  of  the 
air  and  of  the  forest,  into  its  servica 

This  curious  jumble  formed  alto- 
gether not  a  bad  index  to  the  state 
of  mind  induced  in  l^ervent  solitaiy 
men  by  a  sincere  alchemy.  The  con- 
tentions with  imaginary  enemies,  the 
visions  of  beauty  and  glory,  the 
fflimpses  of  a  dMp  heU  —  all  were 
tnere  typified,  in  proportion  as  the 
objects  of  pursuit  became  more  evi- 
dently attainable  and  rational,  Uie 
nomenclature  of  chemistry  assumed 
a  more  tranquil  character.  Alchemi- 
cal terms  for  the  most  part  disi^ 
peared  with  the  study  (»  alchemy. 
The  Stahlians,  however,  ynfe  not 
scientific  enough  to  make  classes,  and 
at  once  to  de&e  the  place  of  a  body 
in  these  by  certain  regulated  termi* 
nations,  as  was  done  in  later  days. 
They  wisely  then  ^ve  names  in 
genml  simply  descnptive  of  certain 
tangible  quahties,  of  the  manner  or 
of  we  source  of  the  production  of  a 
substance,  and  for  this  purpose  found 
it  convenient  to  retain  much  of  an 
older  nomendature. 

A  few  specimens  will  suffice  to 
illustrate  their  sage  no-system : — 


OldNamu, 
Powder  of  Algarotti. 
Rotrou*s  Solvent. 
StabVi  Sulphurous  Salt. 
Spirit  of  Meoderui. 
1>rra  Foliata  Tsrtsri. 
Terrm  Foliata,  with  Lamoo  juice. 
Mineral  Terra  Foliata. 
SedaUvt  Salt. 
Earth  of  Bones. 
White  Nitrous  Acid. 
Fuming  Nitrous  Acid. 
Alkaline  Lirers  of  Sulphur* 
Vm»fitmnA  Tmn  Pvriteft. 


Modem  Kamei> 
Oxide  of  Antimony. 
Alkaline  Oxide  of  Antimoay. 
Sulphite  of  Potash. 
Aoetite  of  Ammonia. 
Acetite  of  Potash. 
Citrate  of  Potash. 
Acetite  of  Soda. 
Boracic  Acid. 
Photphate  of  Lime* 
Nitric  Acid. 
Nitroua  Acid. 
Sulphuret  of  Potash,  or  Soda* 

Aiilnhiimt  nf  Tron. 
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In  this  way,  ftHh<mgll  great  incon* 
Teniences  must  have  been  felt  fix>in 
so  disjointed  a  nomenclature,  Uie 
danger  of  graftii^  hypotheses  upon 
it  was  at  first  ayoiaed.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  Stahlianism  if 
it  had  continued  to  shun  so  great  an 
evil,  which  ultimately,  indeed,  pro- 
yoked  its  downfld. 

Wh^  the  theory  of  combustion 
WM  first  proposed,  although  many 
&et8  were  undoubtedly  wantmff,  ac« 
cordinff  to  modem  principles  of  phi* 
losophMng  for  the  establishment  of 
its  truth,  yet  there  were  none  known 
which  actually  militated  against  it. 
By  degrees,  howeyer,  as  the  fiehl  of 
reeeanh  ei^Ntnded,  results  came  fbrth 
which  were  found  more  difficult  of 
explanatiim.  Perplexities  multiplied 
M  ftst  as  experiments.  Phlogiston 
was  no  longer  the  compLiisant  and 
•eryioeable  affent  by  means  of  which 
a  reason  codd  be  assiffued  to  eyery 
chemical  phenomenon,  out  a  yery  re* 
bel — an  intractable  mutineer  against 
all  established  authorities,  requiring 
to  be  alternately  coaxed  and  constrain- 
ed into  dutifiil  action*  The  writings 
of  the  escperimentalist  became  more 
hypothetical  in  proportion  as  his  ik« 
yourite  belief  was,  not  shaken,  but 
eonsiderably  puttied;  he  was  now 
continually  called  upon  to  extend  his 
credulity  beyond  the  elementary 
doctrine  of  phlogiston  which  it  was 
found  necessary,  as  the  science  en* 
larged  itself,  to  sustain  by  the  Intro* 
dttction  of  absurdities  sufficiently 
bitter,  no  doubt,  to  the  taste  of  the 
philosopher,  but  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  Stahlian. 
It  is  really painftil  to  lookback  upon 
this  epocn  of  chemical  history,  and 
to  read  all  the  consequences  of  ob- 
stinaite  adherence  to  a  merely  con* 
▼enient  hypothesis ;  in  the  wander* 
ings  <tf  a  mind  acute  as  that  of 
Scneele,  who  stooped  to  the  ihmiinff 
of  romances  which  would  haye  (bund 
ft  fit  place  with  the  fairy  tales  of  a 
ehild*s  library;  in  the  maintenance 
nntO  death  of  errors  which  the  igno- 
rant had  abjured,  by  the  impetuous 
Priestley ;  in  the  blundering  experi* 
ments  of  an  intelligent  Kirwan,  wnich 
eeemed  made  only  for  the  purpose  of 
retaining  an  unwilling  world  in  a 
radically  iklse  system. 

Stahl  and  his  immediate  fbllowers 
had  simply  defined  phlogiston  to  be 
tbe  mnemle  of  combnitioa  and  of 


leyity,  the  latter  prcmeri^  being  in- 
troduced into  tiie  dennition  to  ex- 
plain the  non-diminution  in  weight 
of  bodies  after  combustion  in  close 
yessds, — ^their  notions  upon  the  sub- 
ject were  confessedly  yague — their 
phlogiston  could  not  l^  retained 
alone — ^it  could  not  be  weighed — ^no 
sense  took  cognisance  of  it^-all  its 
qualities  were  negatiye— it  was  little 
more  than  a  name.  But  a  fiur  more 
Buschieyous  doctrine  than  this  pri- 
mary hypothesis  of  Stahl  was  now  to 
arise  from  it.  It  became  necessary 
to  concede  a  certain  materiality  to 
phlogiston.  There  were  bold  che- 
mists who  undertook  to  giye  it  weight, 
and  still  bolder  experimentaliits  who 
determmed  the  precise  amount  of 
that  weiffht.  Bergman  made  a  place 
for  it  in  nis  famous  tables  of  electiye 
attraction*  The  quantity  of  phlogis- 
ton belonging  to  erery  m^al  was 
actually  registered  in  many  chemical 
works.  Mathematical  formula  were 
introduced  to  express  the  affinities 
and  densities  nuuie  known  through 
the  most  inseniously  erroneous  pro*, 
cesses.  It  hegtn  to  appear  eyery 
where  in  the  nomenclature  of  cfae* 
mirtry.  In  1722,  Dr.  Rutherford 
had  discoyered  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  air,  incapable  of  sustaining 
combasti<Hi,  and  destructiye  of  ani- 
mal life.  As  this  was  found  in  yes- 
sels  where  bodies  had  been  burnt,  it 
reoeiyed  the  significant  title  ctf  phh*^ 
gmticQted  air,  on  the  suppositaon  that 
^ogiston  had  been  imparted  to  it 
from  the  bnminff  body.  On  the 
other  hand,  PriesUey,  by  heating  red 
lead,  obtained  an  air  with  eautctly 
opposite  properties— an  air  which  sap- 
ported  combustion  and  animal  lire. 
It  received  the  name  of  <iroMSqfw- 
tiaUed  air,  and  was  considered  as  air 
purified  from  phlogiston  by  the  ab- 
sorptiye  action  of  fbrein  bodies. 
The  red  lead  was  gradaaUy  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  during  the  heat- 
ing process;  it  had,  consequently, 
oombmed  with  the  phlogislon  in  the 
atmo^htne.  The  last  step  in  this 
descendinff  scale  of  error  was  made 
when  phuosophical  chemists  eeissd 
upon  a  well-toown  gas,  with  yeiy 
peculiar  properties,  to  wocship  as  the 
representatiye  of  their  darling  mrin- 
ciple  itself.  A  irUuice  at  part  of  the 
nomenclature  of  the  year  1780  will 
shew  how  far  phkgistoa  had  bee& 
inonnatedinloit: — 
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OU  Nama. 
DcpUogUtictted  air. 
Pblogistieated  air. 
Phlogition,  or  it^mmabh  air. 
Depblogisticated  marine  acid. 
Pklogiaticated  ritriolic  acid. 
Phlogisticatad  nitroua  add. 
Phlogisticated  alkali. 

It  was  only  in  1766  that  the 
scientific  world  hecame  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  important  gas 
which  we  now  call  hydrogen.  The 
paper  entitled  '^  Experiments  on 
ractitious  ^ir,**  in  which  its  nature 
was  distinctly  made  known,  is  also 
▼aluable  as  the  first  important  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Cavendish  to  the 
Boyal  Society. 

Lord  Charles  Cavendish  was  an 
intelligent  nobleman,  who,  for  many 
years,  addicted  himself  with  success 
to  scientific  pursuits ;  but  his  re- 
searches bestowed  upon  the  world  no 
benefit  so  great  as  the  gift  he  pre- 
sented to  it  in  his  son.  Henry  Ca- 
vendish, the  honourable  ffrandson  of 
two  dukes,  and  during  a  lon^  period 
one  of  the  richest  commoners  m  Eng- 
land, devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
urged  by  a  steady  passion  for  the 
acquisition  of  truth.  For  this  he 
neglected  the  natural  delights  of 
youth,  voluntarily  relinquished  the 
pleasures  belonging  to  wealth  and 
station,  and  disappeared  from  society 
to  exist  only  in  the  library  or  the 
laboratory.  Educated  at  Cunbridge, 
the  severe  studies  which  are  neces- 
sary for  distinction,  and  which  render 
theyears passed  there  the  most  learned 
portion  of  an  ordinary  vouuff  man*s 
life,  were  to  Cavendish  but  the  first 
steps  in  his  laborious  course;  they 
afforded  him  only  the  elements  of 
knowledge  which  he  was  subse- 
quenUy  to  enlarge  by  original  thought 
and  orinnal  research.  His  talents, 
admirably  qualified  for  severe  inves- 
tigation, were  assisted  bv  the  sin- 
gularities of  his  moral  character  in 
forming  what  Cuvier  enthusiasticaUy 
called  **  the  perfect  model  of  a  man 
of  science ;  '*  they  were  delivered  from 
all  temptation  to  less  exertions  by 
his  reserved  disposition,  and  were 
never  hurried  into  absurdities  by  too 
eager  an  appetite  for  worldly  dis- 
tinction, lie  was  painfully  diflident 
of  his  own  powers,  and  this,  not  from 
a  too  careful  study  of  them,  as  is 
often  the  case,  but  from  a  morbid 
delicacy  of  taste.    From  his  earliest 


Modtm  Namu. 
Oxygen. 
Nitrogen. 
Hydrogtn. 
Chlorine. 
Sulphurous  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Prussiate  of  potash. 

years  he  had  avoided  much  inter- 
course with  the  world,  not  because 
he  thought,    with    worthy    Parson 
Brand,  in  Richardson's  story,  that  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  best 
learned  in  books,  "  the  calm  result  of 
wise  men's  wisdom,  uninterrupted  by 
the  noise  and  vanities  that  will  min- 
ffle  with  personal  conversation,"  but 
m>m  an  actual  aversion  to  the  ac- 
ouisition  of  that  sort  of  knowledge. 
Constitutionally  shy,  an  unexpected  . 
intrusion  upon  his  retirement  gnye 
him  the  appearance  of  sullen  haughti- 
ness really  foreign  to  his  natore.    He 
suffered  so  much  annoyance  from  the 
usual  ceremonies  of  society,  as  even, 
occasionally,  violently  to  resent   a 
visit  of  mere  necessity  and  civility. 
Many  whimsical  stories  are  related  m 
illustration  of  this.    On  one  occasion, 
an  eminent  banker,  with  whom  Mr. 
Cavendish  dealt,  remarked  that  the 
sum  accumulated  in  the  philosopher's 
name  had  increased  to  a  very  enor- 
mous sum.    This  eentleman  set  out 
for  Mr.  Cavendish^  villa  to  inform 
him  of  the  circumstance ;  admitted  to 
his  presence,  after  some  delay,  he 
was  received  with  a  cold,  uninte- 
rested salutation.     As  soon  as  his 
tale  was  told.   Cavendish,   without 
making  any  other  remark,  inquired 
if  he  mid  no  more  to  say ;  then  run^ 
the  bell,  and  summarily  dismissed 
him.      But  the  vengeance  was  to 
come.    The  next  day  every  shilling 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cavendish  was  with- 
drawn from  the  bankinff-house  of 
his  unfortunate  visitor.    At  another 
time,  when  an  admiring  foreigner 
had  just  obtained  an  introduction  to 
the  great  Enfflish   chemist  at  Sir 
Joseph    Banks  s    soirSe^    Cavendish 
fiiirly  ran  awaj^,  and  left  him  gesticu- 
lating in  the  middle  of  a  compliment- 
aryaddress. 

This  unhappy  disposition  for  se- 
clusion amounted,  at  times,  almost  to 
insanity;  indeed,  the  general  eccen- 
tricities of  Mr.  Cavendish  were  so 
n-eat,  as  to  warrant  a  supposition 
5iat  the  severe  studies,  in  which  his 
extraordinary    faculties   were   con- 
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stanthroccopied,  had  alone  preserved 
him  from  toe  wanderings  of  a  mad- 
man. His  reserve  incr«»ed  with  his 
years ;  he  had  long  shunned  the  so« 
dety  of  his  nohle  connexions,  and,  in 
his  latter  days,  he  withdrew  even 
from  that  or  his  scientific  contem- 
poraries ;  occasionally  only  he  sat,  a 
thoughtfuljudge,  rather  than  a  lis- 
tener, at  Koyal  Society  festivities. 
His  villa,  at  streatham,  became  the 
scene  of  his  scientific  pleasures.  There 
he  lived  in  a  perfect  solitude.  Any 
of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  who 
chanced  occasionally  to  cross  his 
path  made  way,  with  a  wonder  which 
was  almost  awe,  for  the  tall,  aris- 
tocratic figure — habited  in  the  pre- 
cise, wide-skirted,  snuff-coloured  gar- 
ments, and  close-fitting  knee-breeches 
of  another  century — ^which  stooped, 
as  if  bent  to  the  earth  by  weighty 
thoughts. 

His  characteristic  reserve  displaved 
itselfeven  upon  his  death-bed.  When 
he  felt  his  end  approaching,  he  in- 
sisted upon  being  left  quite  alone, 
and  dismissed  his  only  attendant  and 
nurse  from  his  presence.  In  the 
middle  ages,  his  strange  manner, 
lonely  habits,  and  philosophical  pur- 
suits combined,  would  have  doomed 
him  to  the  tortures  of  a  sorcerer. 


In  all  his  me&ods  of  research  he 
was  eminently  great.  An  accom- 
plished mathematician,  he  brought 
mto  experimental  philosophy  the 
perfection  of  demonstration  and  the 
accuracy  of  detail  which  belong  to 
exact  science.  His  writings  form  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  those  of 
most  chemical  philosophers  of  his 
period.  Simple  and  comprehensive, 
theory  never  found  a  place  in  them 
as  fact,  nor  hvpothesis  as  theory. 
Nowhere  are  the  vague  expressions, 
the  loose  notions,  the  "  cooking  and 
trimming  processes,**  which  deformed 
the  discoveries  of  that  day,  to  be  met 
with  in  the  publications  of  Cavendish. 
He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  phlo- 
gistic faith;  but  so  nttle  are  his 
writings  tainted  with  the  extensive 
errors  of  Stahliani8in,*that  they  may 
be  read  at  this  time  with  very  few 
corrections,  and  the  mere  alteration 
of  nomenclature,  as  illustrations  of 
the  doctrines  of  Lavoisier  or  Davy. 
His  articles  of  belief  were  drawn 
up  from  a  true  view  of  facts, 
and,  as  such,  still  remain  a  part  of 
the  gospel  of  the  chemical  pniloso- 
pher. 

[We  purpose  concluding  this  sub- 
ject in  our  April  number.] 


TITMARSH  S  CARMEN  LILLIEMSE. 


Lille,  SepUmbir  ft,  1843. 


My  heart  it  toeary,  my  jieaee  is  gone, 
Httw  shall  J  e*er  my  woes  reveal  7 

I  have  no  money,  I  lie  in  pawn, 
A  stranger  in  the  town  of  Lille, 


With  twenty  pounds  but  three  weeks  since 

From  Pans  forth  did  Titmarsh  wheel, 
I  thought  myself  as  rich  a  prince 

As  beggar  poor  Pm  now  at  Lille. 

Ck)nfiding  in  my  ample  means — 

In  troth,  I  was  a  nappy  chiel ! — 
I  TOu»'d  the  gates  of  Valenciennes, 

I  never  thought  to  come  by  Lille. 

I  never  thought  my  twenty  pounds 

Some  rascal  knave  would  dare  to  s^e^^J^  ^  GoOqIc 
I  gaily  passed  the  Belgic  bounds  '^'  '^     ^  o 

At  Ouievrain.  twentv  miles  from  LiUe. 


3tt  Tiimarih's  Cmm^k  LilKenn.  [Much, 

To  Antworp  torn  I  ha«toii*d  pott, 

And  at  1  took  my  evemng  mo^X 
I  felt  my  pouch,  my  pone  w«t  lott, 

OHeftvenl  why  came  I  not  by  Lille  P 

I  ttraightway  eall*d  for  ink  and  pen, 

To  grandmamma  I  made  appeal ; 
Meanwhile,  a  loan  of  guineas  ten 

I  borrowed  from  a  mend  at  Lille* 

I  got  the  cath  from  grandmamma 
(Her  gentle  heart  my  woea  could  fed) ; 

But  where  I  went,  and  what  I  taw, 
Whatmattera?  here  I  am  at  Lille* 

My  heart  It  weary,  my  peace  it  gone. 

How  thall  I  e'er  m^  woet  reveal  ? 
I  have  no  cath,  I  lie  m  pawn, 

A  ttranger  in  the  town  of  Lille. 


To  ttealing  I  can  never  come, 

To  pawn  my  watch  Pm  too  genteel, 
Besides,  I  left  my  watch  at  home. 

How  oould  I  pawn  it,  then,  at  Lille? 

**  La  note,**  sometimes  the  guests  will  say, 

I  turn  as  white  as  cold  boiled  veal ; 
I  turn  and  look  another  way, 

/dare  not  atk  the  bill  at  Lille. 

I  dare  not  to  the  landlord  say, 

"  Grood  sir,  I  cannot  pay  your  bill ;" 
He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Ajiglais, 

And  is  quite  proud  I  stay  at  Lille. 

He  thinks  I  am  a  Lord  Anglais, 

Like  Rothschild  or  Sir  Kobert  Peel, 
And  so  he  serves  me  every  day 

The  best  of  meat  and  drink  in  Lille. 

Yet  when  he  looks  me  in  the  &ce 

I  blush  as  red  as  cochineal ; 
And  think  did  he  but  know  my  case. 

How  changed  be*d  be,  my  boat  of  Lille  I 

Myheart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone. 

How  shall  I  e'er  my  woes  reveal  P 
I  have  no  numey,  I  lie  in  pawn, 

A  ttranger  in  the  town  g(  Lille. 

m. 

The  sun  bums  out  in  furious  blaie, 

I  perspirate  from  head  to  heel ; 
I'd  like  to  hire  a  one-horse  chaise, 

How  can  I,  without  cash  at  Lille  P 

I  maa  in  sunshine  burning  hot 

JBy  caf§s  where  in  beer  they  deal ; 
^  ^A^i^  pleasant  were  a  pot—  Digi,,ed  by GooqIc 

A  frothing  pot  of  beer  of  LiUe  I  ^ 
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What  ki  y<Hi  house  with  walls  so  thick, 

All  girt  around  with  guard  and  ffrille  f 
Oh !  gracious  gods,  it  makes  me  sicS:, 

It  &  the  pruan-htmse  of  Lille ! 

Oh!  cursed  prison  strong  and  hanred. 

It  does  my  very  blood  congeal ! 
I  tremble  as  I  pais  the  guar^ 

And  quit  that  ugly  part  of  Lille. 

The  church-door  b^^  whines  and  prayi, 

All  turn  away  at  his  appeal : 
Ah,  church«>door  beggar!  go  thy  wavtl 

Tou*re  not  the  poorest  man  in  Liue. 

Myheart  is  weary,  my  peace  is  gone. 

How  shall  I  e'er  mj  woes  repeal  ? 
I  have  no  money,  I  he  m  pawn, 

A  stranger  in  ihe  town  of  Lille. 

IV. 

Say,  shall  I  to  j;on  Flemish  church, 
And  at  a  Fopish  altar  kneel  f 

0  do  not  leave  me  in  the  lurch, — 
m  cry  ye  patron-saints  of  Lille  I 

Te  yii:gins  dressed  in  satin  hoops, 

Ye  marl^  slain  for  mortal  weal, 
Look  kindly  down !  before  ^ou  stoops 

The  miserablest  man  in  Lille. 

And  lo !  as  I  beheld  with  awe 

A  pictured  saint  (I  swear  'tis  real) 
It  smiled,  and  tumecl  to  grandmamma !  — 

It  ^dl—and  I  had  hope  in  Lille ! 

*Twas  five  o'clock,  and  I  could  eat, 
Although  I  could  not  pay,  my  meal : 

1  hasten  l^k  into  the  street 

Where  lies  my  inn,  the  best  in  Lille. 

What  see  I  on  my  table  stand, — 

A  letter  with  a  well-known  seal  f 
'Tis  grandmamma's !  — I  know  her  hand,— 

«  To  Mr.  M,  A.  Titmarsh,  Lille." 

I  feel  a  choking  in  my  throat, 

I  pant  and  stagger,  fahit  and  reel !— * 
It  is — it  is — a  ten-pound-note. 

And  Pm  no  more  in  pawn  at  Lille  t 

He  goes  off  by  the  diligcnoe  that  evening,  and  is  restcnred  to  the  bosom  of 
hii  happy  femily. 

M.  A.  T. 
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Wb  begin  our  present  paper  with 
the  ayowal  of  our  alarm  and  regret 
at  the  state  of  moral,  not  lese  than  of 
political,  anarchy  into  which  society 
m  this  country  seems  n^idly  to  lie 
passing.  It  is  no  longer  to  the  great 
councu  of  the  nation,  with  the  sove- 
reign at  its  head,  that  the  people  of 
England  are  taught  to  look  for  any 
thin^.  Whatever  may  be  amiss  in 
the  institutions  under  which  we  live, 
whatever  is  defective  in  the  laws,  or 
distastef^il  in  the  mode  of  their  ad- 
ministration, we  must  now  seek  the 
redress  of  our  wrongs,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, not  from  the  legislature  of 
Uie  crown,  or  both,  but  from  our 
own  personal  and  individual  ex- 
ertions. Leagues  and  association- 
dubs,  cabals  and  societies,  are  the 
only  recognised  panacea  for  the  poli- 
tical maladies  under  which  we  la- 
bour, and  the  only  influences  re- 
sorted to  for  the  improvement  of  our 
social  condition.  And  the  worst  of 
it  is,  that  no  human  being,  either 
within  the  walls  of  parliament  or 
without,  utters  a^llable  against  the 
arrangement.  The  B^eal  Asso- 
ciation, the  Anti-Corn-law  League, 
the  Chartist  Society,  the  Reform 
Club,  are  names  and  titles  as  fully 
recognised  every  where,  as  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Church  of  Rome. 
And  uieir  power  to  sway  the  public 
mind,  their  influence  over  the  con- 
stituencies, and  their  strength  in  both 
houses,  is  admitted  as  reacQly  by  the 
first  minister  of  the  crown,  as  by  the 
most  ignorant  of  the  populace  whom 
th^  cajole  and  plunder. 

tt  would  be  a  profitless  under- 
ta^ig  to  trace  back  such  societi^ 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  to  their 
fijTSt  beginnings.  Ever  since  govern- 
ments arose— in  other  words,  ever 
since  men  united  together,  for  the 
purposes  of  mutual  support  and  mu- 
tual improvement,  there  have  been 
plotters  against  existing  laws  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  x^or  can  we 
expect,  so  long  as  human  nature 
continues  what  it  is,  that  thef  shall 
cease.  But,  in  times  of  olcl,  and, 
indeed,  down  to  a  period  wiUim  the 
recollection  of  the  present  generation, 
plotters  against  existing  laws,  or  ex- 
isting ^vemments,  carried  on  their 
operations  in  secret.  There  was  no 
violent  parade  of  patriotism  by  Bru- 
tus or  his  friends,  till  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tarquins  had  been  determined 


on,  and  the  righteous  work  bqgim. 
There  was  silence  on  all  political 
subjects,  and  the  affectation  of  £ree 
and  ea^  lives  among  the  adherents 
of  Catiline,  till  Cicero  dragged  their 
purposes  to  l%ht,  and  cruwed  them, 
lea,  and  our  own  Puritans,  in  like 
manner,  though  they  might  prepare 
their  arms  and  horses  in  many  places, 
spoke  out  only  in  one,  where  the 
law  gave  them  a  right  to  speak, 
namdy,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  clubs  of  Paris  hurried  on  the 
first  French  revolution,  it  is  true; 
they  made  and  unmade  laws  at  their 
pleasure.  But  then,  long  before  they 
nad  risen  into  importance,  the  weak- 
ness of  the  executive  was  become 
manifest ;  they  but  gave  the  cotip  de 
grace  to  a  worn-out  r^imej  wnich 
was  already  in  the  agomes  of  deadth. 
It  is  not  so  with  us.  The  British 
constitution  is,  or  appears  to  be,  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  it  ever  was. 
The  queen  is  as  much  the  guardian 
of  the  laws,  as  any  of  the  most  re- 
nowned of  her  predecessors.  Yet 
her  people  deliberately  array  them- 
selves, by  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  into  dubs,  for  the  ex- 
press and  avowed  purpose  of  obtain- 
mg  their  own  ends,  by  bearding  and 
overawing  the  l^ialature.  How  can 
so  incongruous  a  state  of  things  be 
accountdi  for,  and  into  what  results 
is  it  probable  that,  if  the  system  con- 
tinues, we  shall  eventually  be  led  by 
it? 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for 
this,  as  well  as  for  many  other  bless- 
ings of  the  sort,  the  country  stands 
mionly  indebted  to  the  Reform  cabi- 
net of  1831.  Prior  to  that  date, 
there  might  exist  within  the  realm 
political  associations  in  abundance, 
but  they  received  no  countenance 
whatever  from  the  ministers  of  the 
crown^  nor  were  they  ever  referred 
to  in  either  house  of  parliament,  ex- 
cept when  some^  purpose  was  ^iter- 
tamed  of  rebuking  or  putting  them 
down.  Neither  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation, for  example,  nor  the  Orange 
lodges,  obtained  the  faintest  token  of 
recognition  from  any  one  of  the  go- 
vernments under  which  they  ex- 
isted, till  the  Duke  of  Wellin^n 
brought  in  bills  for  their  suppression. 
But  no  sooner  were  the  Whigs  in 
power,  than  an  entire  change  of  system 
came  with  them.  It  was  the  Poe- 
tical Union  of  Birmingham,  much 
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more  than  Lord  Gr^  and  his  cabi* 
net,  which  forced  the  Beform-bill 
upon  the  king  and  the  nation.  And 
the  Political  Union  became  really 
formidable  only  after  the  king's  mi- 
nister had  corresponded  fiuniliarly 
with  its  leaders,  and  lent  his  official 
firanks  for  the  conveyance  of  their 
mandates  from  one  great  town  to 
another.  Now,  though  it  be  very 
easy  to  strike  up  an  alliance  of  this 
sort,  to  array  the  people,  under  the 
executive,  a^iinst  the  laws,  and  thus 
to  wrest  from  a  reluctant  legislature 
whatever  concessions  the  people  may 
require,  it  is  not  so  easy,  when  a 
particular  purpose  has  been  served, 
to  re-establish  the  law's  supremacy. 
What  the  people  have  done  once, 
they  naturally  conceive  they  may  do 
again;  and  the  government,  which 
has  encouraged  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  first  feat,  will  set  very 
awkwardly  about  the  business  of  dis- 
countenancing a  second.  We  believe 
sincerely  that,  having  carried  the 
Beform-bill,  the  Whigs  would  have 
been  thankful  to  draw  over  the  means 
of  their  own  success  a  veil  of  ob- 
livion. Having  thanked  Mr.  Attwood 
and  his  hundred  thousand  men,  they 
gave  him  every  encour^ement  to 
retire  again  into  private  life ;  and  so 
far  they  succeeded  that,  by  a  formal 
yote  of  the  chiefs,  the  great  National 
Political  Union  was  dissolved.  But, 
like  an  enormous  earth-worm  cut 
into  bits,  the  Union  soon  b^n  to 
put  forth  an  abundant  crop  of  head- 
and-tail  pieces.  Out  of  the  elements 
which  tne  Reform  agitation  had 
shaken  up,  societies  of  Chartists  in 
England,  of  Precursors  and  Repeal- 
ers in  Ireland,  were  constructed ;  and 
now  there  have  followed  these,  the 
Anti-Com-law  League,  the  League 
against  the  Anti-Com-law  League, 
the  Currency  League,  with  we  know 
not  how  many  less  notable  cabals 
besides ;  each  of  which  regards  itself 
as  charged  with  an  important  mis* 
gion  to  mankind,  and  seems  deter- 
mined to  eo  through,  at  all  hazards, 
with  the  business  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken to  manage. 

With  the  sayings  and  doings  of 
the  Chartists  we  have  no  design,  on 
the  present  occasion,  to  trouble  our- 
selves. The  history  of  their  rise  and 
fall  is  familiar  to  most  men,  for  fallen 
they  undoubtedly  are,  in  spite  of  the 
array  of  names  which  Feargus  0*Con- 


nor  still  continued  to  get  attached  to 
his  petitions,  and  his  own  indefatiga- 
ble mdustry,  both  through  the  press 
and  elsewhere.  Lideed,  tbe  Chartists 
never  were,  nor  ever  eould  be,  ren- 
dered formidable  to  any  govemment, 
lacking  as  they  did  all  Vie  elements 
of  strength,  save  one.  We  admit 
the  extent  of  th^r  numbers  at  (me 
time,  though  we  believe  that,  even 
in  that  reroect,  their  leaders  used 
grossly  to  deceive  both  the  public 
and  themselves.  But  what  can  mere 
numbers  effect  in  a  country  like  this, 
where  the  notion  of  carrying  points 
by  appealing  to  physical  force  is 
universally  scouted?  The  Chartists 
never  had  among  them  a  single  man 
of  weight,  on  account  of  his  talents, 
his  property,  or  his  position  in  so- 
ciety. They  were  powerless,  from 
the  first,  at  the  hustings,  and  ob- 
noxious to  the  electors  generally,  on 
whose  privileges  they  desired  to  en- 
croach. Their  theories  were  seen  to 
be,  by  more  than  the  educated  classes, 
visionary,  if  not  mischievous,  in  the 
extreme.  And  their  insane  attempt 
at  insurrection,  under  Lord  Jonn 
Russell*s  model  magistrate,  John 
Frost,  dissipated  whatever  of  prestige 
might  have  previously  adhered  to 
them,  as  an  offshoot  from  Mr.  Att- 
wood's  more  organised  band.  It  has 
been  otherwise  with  the  Precursor 
and  Repeal  Associations,  if,  indeed,  it 
be  worth  while  to  treat  as  distinct 
societies  which  differed  at  the  outset 
only  in  name,  and  soon  sank  that 
dif&rence  by  mergine  the  one  into 
the  other.  Their  iimuence,  not  in 
Ireland  alone,  but  in  England  also, 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be, 
tremendous.  Indeed,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  on  this  side 
of  St.  George^s  Channel  that  they 
have  maiuly  told,  and  that  it  was 
with  a  view  to  their  so  telling,  that 
then-  able,  but  unprincipled  founder 
called  them  into  existence.  Let  us 
examine  this  subject  a  little,  ere  we 
pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  mat- 
ters which,  in  the  present  state  of 
parties,  are  to  the  full  as  pressing. 

The  avowed  object  of  Mr.  0*Con- 
nell  and  the  priests  has  been,  for 
these  three  years  back,  to  bring  about, 
by  peaceable  means,  a  dissolution  of 
tne  legislative  union  which  binds 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  together. 
With  this  end  in  view,  they  have 
met  and  spoken  in  the  Corn-market 
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at  Dublin,  over  thdr  capi  at  a  bmi- 
dred  pablic  dinners,  and  in  the  men 
air  to  assembled  thousands.  They 
have  used  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the 
very  altar  itself,  as  instruments 
through  which  to  sway  the  public 
mind  to  their  own  ^rposes.  They 
hare  reeeived  subsections,  imposed 
taxes,  organised  an  entire  nation,  and 
moTed  it  hither  and  thither  as  best 
suited  their  own  humours.  There 
has  been  in  all  thebr  appeahi  to  a 
sensitiye  and  ignorant  populace,  » 
tone  of  unmitiffated  vituperation  to* 
wards  England  and  the  English. 
All  the  miseries  that  af&ict  Ire- 
land,  her  poverty,  her  idleness,  her 
crime,  are  attributed,  without  dr* 
eumlocution,  to  English  tynsmy. 
And  the  crowds,  excited  by  such  de* 
darations,  have  been  told,  over  and 
over  again,  that  there  needs  but  the 
repeal  of  an  unjust  act  of  parliament 
to  accomplish  the  complete  cure  of 
the  ills  under  which  they  suffer. 
Moreover,  the  act  of  union  has  been 
held  up  to  public  abhmrence  as  a 
great  cheat — as  a  legislative  falsehood. 
It  was  carried  by  bribery  of  the  most 
barefaced  kind  against  the  known 
wiU  of  the  nation.  It  was,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  parliament  which 
consented  to  it,  a  complete  over- 
leaping of  its  powers.  Obedioice  to 
it  may  be,  and  is  enforced  at  the 
point  of  the  baycmet;  but,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  can  bind  no  man> 
conscience.  And  some  millions  of 
men — ^Mr.  0'Ck)nnell  says  three,  at 
the  least — accept  these  statements  as 
truths,  and  are  associated  and  banded 
together  for  the  purpose  of  aotinsr 
upon  them.  Still  both  leaders  ai^i 
people  alike  repudiate  the  idea  that 
olood  shall  be  sned,  rather  than  that 
their  project  fail  of  success.  They  will 
have  no  civil  war,  no  preparations 
for  war,  no  collecting  of  arms,  or 
ammunitimi,  ar  military  stores.  There 
must  be  quietness,  decorum,  osten- 
tatious loyalty,  wherever  Repealers 
come  together;  only  r^ieal  must  and 
shall  be  carried,  sooner  or  later,  in 
spite  of  queen,  ministers,  and  both 
houses  of  parliament  put  together. 

Now  we  ask  any  thfafmg  and 
reasonable  man  in  l!he  empire,  whe- 
ther he  can  persuade  himself  that 
there  is  one  particle  of  sincerity  in 
these  preposterous  declarations?  Does 
Mr.  O^Oonnell  believe — ^has  he  ever 
believed  from  the  outset,  that  rqieal 


could  be  carried  by  means  sudi  as  he 
proposes?  We  are  convinced  that 
ne  does  not  And,  as  we  are  ikr 
from  thinking  that  either  he  or  the 
priests  contemplate  the  lighting  up 
of  a  dvil  war  in  the  heart  of  their 
unhappy  country,  we  are  forced  to 
look  about  in  the  h€n>e  of  disooveriiup 
some  other,  and  really  attainable  esM, 
at  which,  vnder  so  specious  and  po- 
pular a  disguise,  they  may  be  driving, 
l^dther  are  we  at  an^  lose  in  the 
management  of  this  inquiry.  The 
movement  is  one  against  the  Esta- 
blkhed  Church ;  itisawar  of  Popery 
against  Protestantism.  They  who 
wage  it  raise  a  cry  for  that  which 
they  know  to  be  nnattainablfi  and 
plead,  as  their  excuse,  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  things,  which  certainly 
might  be  different  were  the  leg[ia- 
latnre  so  to  determine,  and  which 
they  describe  as  intolerable.  If  there 
be  any  who  bdieve  that  the  viewa  of 
the  conspirators  extend  beyond  this, 
we  shall  not  irtop  to  argue  the  point 
with  them.  The  fixity  of  tenme, 
which  has  been  so  often  hinted  at  of 
late,  may,  and,  perhaps,  does  mean 
such  a  re*adjustment  of  the  landed 
property  of  Irdand,  as  the  poor  Irish 
themsdves  ddight  to  contemplate. 
But  this  is  not  ouite  so  dear.  For 
there  must  be  a  Irightftd  upheaving 
of  the  social  world,  ere  you  can  dis- 

glaoe  one  set  of  proprietors  and  bring 
1  another,  even  though  the  latter  do 
daim  to  inherit  from  a  line  uiijustlT 
broken^  and  the  former  trace  bad 
their  title  to  some  deed  of  violenoa 
perpetrated  only  a  couj^  of  oen- 
tunesago.  And  hence,  however  stroi^ 
may  be  their  desire  to  aceomplisa 
something  of  the  sort,  we  cannot 
think  so  badly  of  Mr.  0*Gonnell  and 
the  priests  as  to  believe  that  they, 
delib«ratdy,  and  with  their  eyes  open, 
look  forward  to  so  desperate  a  stnig* 
gle.  No.  Theirs  is  an  object  mudi 
more  practicable,  as  well  as  nindi 
more  sa^  They  are  the  duunpioBf 
of  Popery  agauist  the  ProCoitant 
Establidied  Church.  They  are  U* 
bouring  to  bring  about  Uie  over- 
throw of  the  kSter,  whether  they 
succeed  in  replacing  k  by  the  fi>rmer 
or  not.  Am  it  is  melancholy  to 
perceive  the  extent  of  the  progress 
which  they  are  making. 

There  was  a  time  whoi  any  lord 
or  commoner,  who  might  have  stood 
up  in  his  place  to^rqpose  that  amoMy 
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of  the  Protestant  bishops  in  Irdand 
should  be  repressed,  and  a  fourth  part 
of  the  property  of  the  clergy  in  that 
coimtry  taken  away  from  them, 
would  nave  been  met  by  something 
more  than  the  stem  rebuke  of  the 
government.  There  was  a  time  when 
to  speak  of  pensioning  the  Popish 
prieiti,  or  otnerwise  providmg  for 
them  by  law,  would  have  raised 
a^dnst  the  unlucky  advocate  of  the 
scheme  a  perfect  storm  of  vitupera- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when 
barely  to  hint  at  the  entire  disesta- 
blishment of  the  Protestant  Churdi 
in  Ireland  would  have  incurred  for 
him  who  should  have  beai  insane 
enough  to  utter  it,  the  chance,  at 
least,  of  three  months'  residence  in 
the  Tower.  Moreover,  we  are  speak- 
ing of  times  which  most  of  our 
readers  are  probably  old  enough  to 
recollect,  and  of  the  temper  of  which 
the  younger  portion  wiQ  be  able  to 
judge  by  referring  to  their  Annual 
Registers  any  time  between  the  be- 
ginning of  tne  century  and  the  year 
1829.  Roman  Catholics  were  then 
petitioners,  and  humble  petitioners 
too,  for  a  participation  in  the  civil 
rights  which  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  exercised.  They  never  hinted 
at  a  wish  to  disturb  the  very  feeblest 
of  England's  settled  institutions. 
They  were  supplicants  then,  not 
buUies,  and  they  found  among  the 
good  and  the  wise  not  a  few  who 
stood  forward  to  plead  for  them  in 
both  houses  of  parliament.  More- 
over, the  strongest  plea  which  their 
advocates  urged,  turned  upon  the 
increased  degree  of  strength  which 
the  Protestant  Church  womd  receive, 
were  she  freed  from  the  charge  which 
&en  lay  against  her,  that  she  perse- 
cuted for  conscience  sake :— * 

"  Youp  pedtionera,"  say  the  Irish  Ro- 
onn  Catholics  when  appealing  to  both 
houses  of  parliament  on  the  5th  of  March, 
1805,  *'  bare  solemnly  and  pnbliely  taken 
^  <Mth8  by  law  prescribed  to  his  ma- 
Jett/s  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  &c. 

*'  By  these  solemn  obligations  '  they 
are  bc«Dd  and  finnly  pledged  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  settle- 
ment and  arrangement  of  propertv  in 
tbis  country,  as  established  by  the  laws 
now  in  bemg  :*  they  ha?e  «  discUimed, 
disavowed,  and  solemnly  abjured  any  in- 
(antion  to  subvert  the  present  Church 
£stabliahmeDt  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
stituting a  Catholio  eetablishmeot  in  ito 
'    "i^   and  thav  har«  also  solemolv 


•worn, '  that  they  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege,  to  which  they  are  or  may  be- 
come entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  tbe 
Protestant  religion  or  Protestant  govern- 
ment in  Ireland.' 

**  Your  petitioners  most  humbly  beg 
leave  to  shew,  that  however  painful  it  is 
to  their  feelings,  that  it  should  still  be 
thought  necessary  to  exact  such  tests 
from  them,  and  from  them  alone  of  all  his 
majesty's  subjects,  they  can  with  perfect 
truth  affirm,  that  the  political  and  inoral 
principles  which  are  thereby  asserted,  are 
not  only  eonformahU  to  their  opinions,  but 
expressly  inculcated  by  the  religion  which 
they  profess. 

"  Tliat  the  total  abolition  (of  their  in. 
capacities,  &c.)  will  be  found  not  only 
compatible  with,  but  highly  conducive  to, 
the  perpect  security  of  every  establishment, 
nsLiGious  or  political,  now  existing  in  this 
realm. 

"  For  your  petitioners  most  explicitly 
declare,  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  to  injure  or  encroach 
upon  '  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities, 
possessions,  or  revenues  appertaining  to 
tbe  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protectant 
religion,  as  by  law  established,  or  to  tbe 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  or 
to  any  of  them,' —  the  sole  object  of  your 
petitioners  being  an  equal  participation, 
upon  euual  terms  with  their  fellow-sub- 
jects, or  the  full  benefits  of  the  British 
laws  and  constitution." 

The  same  parties  appealing  again 
in  1808  assert,— 

"  Your  petitioners  most  solemnly  de- 
clare, that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in 
any  way  to  injure  or  encroach  upon  the 
lights,  privileges,  possessions,  or  re- 
venues appertaining  to  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  tbe  Protestant  religion,  as  by 
law  established,  or  to  the  churches  com- 
mitted to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them ; 
the  extent  of  their  bumble  supplication 
being,  that  they  be  governed  by  tbe  same 
laws,  and  rendered  capable  of  the  same 
civil  and  military  officea,  franchises,  re- 
wards,  and  honours,  as  their  fellow-sul>- 
JQCts  of  every  other  religious  denomina- 
Hon" 

And,  finally,  in  1826,  and  again  in 
1828,  ihe  same  spirit  is  discernible 
in  their  argument;  though  now,  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  they  talk 
more  of  rights  and  less  of  privileges 
than  they  used  to  do : — 

"  Tbe  petitioners  do  not  by  any  means 
■olieit,  or  expect,  or  wish,  that  a  single 
individual  of  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  should  be  deprived  of  any  right, 
lib^y,  privilege,  or  immuni^,  of  which 
he  is  at  present  possessed.  The  petition- 
era,  in  Dravimr  for  the  restoration  of  their 
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riglitf,  seek  not,  nor  do  they  wiih,  to 
burden  the  state  with  anr  prorUion  in 
person  for  the  ministers  of  their  religion, 
nor  do  they  seek,  nor  hare  they  sought, 
to  depriTe  any  clan  of  his  majesty's  snb- 
jecU  of  any  right,  yrwiltgt,  or  franchise 
whatsoe?er." 

So  spoke  the  Irish  Boman  Catho- 
lics as  often  as  they  approached  the 
legislature,  while  yet  the  civil  dis- 
abilities under  which  they  laboured 
continued  in  force.    They  stated  their 
case  calmly,  yet  solemnly ;  nor  ever 
omitted  to  declare  before  God  and 
man  that  they  cherished  no  ulterior 
design  of  usmg  the  influence  that 
might  be  obtained  by  them  in  a  spirit 
hostile  to  the  Established  Church. 
And,  at  all  stages  of  the  cont^roversy, 
whether  the  majority  went  with  them 
or  against  them,  there  was  a  distinct 
avowal  on  the  part  of  parliament, 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  l^islature 
was    to    support    the    Established 
Church ;   and  that  no  measure  of 
whidi  the  tendency  might  be  to  im- 
pair its  efficiency,  womd  for  a  mo- 
ment be  considered.    Indeed  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Catholic  claims  ceased 
not  to  urge  this,  as  then:  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  concession. 
"  What  hope  of  peace  can  there  be 
for  the  empire  while  loyal  men  and 
true,  men  of  rank,  iimuence,   and 
wealth,  continue  to  be  suspected  of 
designs  which  they  deprecate,  and  by 
reason  of  such  groundless  suspicion 
find  themselves  branded  as  traitors  ? 
Open  to  Boman  Catholics  the  doors 
of  parliament,  render  them  eligible  to 
all  offices  of  trust  and  responsibility 
imder  the  crown,  and  th^  will  be 
the  first  to  support  you,  should  the 
great  institutions  of  the  country  be 
assailed,  whether  the  attack  be  made 
on  the  Church  or  on  the  civil  con- 
stitution I**    Hence  in  1825,  when  it 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  thirteen 
that  the  house  should  go  into  com- 
mittee on  a  bill  which  was  then  be- 
fore them,  the  committee  declared  in 
its  sixth  resolution, — 

"  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com. 
mittee  that  such  act  of  repeal  (of  the  acts 
requiring  the  declaration  against  tran- 
subslantiatioD,  &c.)  and  explanation  (of 
tlie  oath  of  supremacy)  should  be  ac- 
companied with  such  exceptions  and  r«- 
gulathm  as  may  be  found  necessary  for 
preserving  unalterably  the  Protestant 
succession  to  the  crown  .  .  .  and  for 
maintaining  inviolate  the  Protestant  Epis- 


copal Chnroh  of  England  and  Ireland,  nad 
the  doctrine,  government,  and  diacipliae 
thereof;  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  doctrine,  worship,  government^  and 
discipline  thereof,  oi  the  tami  an  by  law 
utablithtd.' 

In  like  manner  the  committee  of 
the  12th  of  May,  1828,  came  to  the 
following,  among  other  resolutioiis : — 

"  *  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com. 
mittee  that  it  is  expedient  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  sobjecu  m  Great  Bri. 
tain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  soch 
final  and  conciliatory  adjustment,  as  may 
be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength  of 
ihe  United  Kingdim,  to  the  ttahiUtif  eftke 
Frctteetant  EUablithment,  and  to  the  ga~ 
neral  ialirfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes 
of  his  majesty's  subjects.'*' 

And,  finally,  when  the  bill  pu^d 
which  threw  open  to  Boman  Catho- 
lics all  the  offices  of  state  except  one, 
and  the  doors  of  both  houses  of  par- 
liament, an  oath  was  proposed  to  the 
newly  admitted  members,  and  by 
them  accepted,  which,  if  any  form  of 
words  can  bind  men*s  consciences  to 
any  thing,  bound  them  to  abstain 
from  all  endeavours  to  weaken,  much 
less  to  destroy,  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blished Church  either  in  England  or 
in  Ireland.  We  subjoin  the  form  of 
oath  as  a  curiosity  in  these  days : — 

"«I  do  swear,'"  says  the  Papist, 
'*  <  that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  power,  the  settlement  of  property 
within  this  realm  as  established  by  tlie 
laws.  And  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  dis- 
avow, and  aolemnly  abjure  any  iotentioa 
to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establish* 
ment,  as  settlea  by  law  within  this  realm. 
And  I  do  solemnly  swear,  that  I  never 
will  exercise  any  privilege,  to  which  I 
am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  distarb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion  or  Pro- 
testant government  of  the  United  King- 
dom. And  I  do  solemnly,  and  in  the 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and 
ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of  this  oath, 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mentul  reservation  whatever.  So  hilp 
me  God.*" 

Thus  matters  stood  u^  to  the  year 
1830.  The  civil  disabilities  under 
which  Roman  Catholics  had  so  long 
laboured  were  withdrawn.  The  Ca- 
tholic Association  ceased  to  exist. 
The  Oranse  clubs  had  previously 
dissolved  themselves,  and  there  did 
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appear  every  prospect  of  rest  both 
for  England  and  for  Ireland ;  for,  let 
trath  1^  told,  so  loi^  as  the  cabinet 
which  passed  the  BeUef-bill  remained 
in  office,  Roman  Catholic  members 
abstained,  with  excellent  taste,  from 
trying  the  tenacity  of  an  oath  which 
was  sull  green ;  and  the  more  sanguine 
among  their  Protestant  supporters 
said,  and  perhaps  believed,  that  the 
Church  in  Ireland  was  become  as 
secure  as  the  Church  in  Yorkshire. 

The  breaking  up  of  the  Welling- 
ton cabinet  following  as  it  did  upon 
the  heels  of  the  three  glorious  oays 
in  Paris,  gave  the  signal,  as  it  were, 
for  the  opening  of  the  sluice-gates  of 
political  confusion  all  over  the  king- 
dom. Amid  scenes  on  whidi  pos- 
terity will  look  back  with  wonder 
the  Keform-bill  passed;  and  then 
began  that  state  of  things  of  which 
we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits,  and 
of  which  he  must  be  an  enthusiastic 
as  well  as  a  far-seeing  statesman  who 
will  venture  to  foretell  the  end.  Nor 
can  we,  in  sober  sadness,  express 
much  surprise  at  the  effect  which 
such  sweepmg  changes,  brought  about 
by  such  means,  produced  upon  the 
moral  sense  of  the  nation.  Had  the 
old  constitution  held  its  ground,  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  remained  to  work  it,  we 
are  convinced  that  neither  Repeal 
Associaticms  nor  Anti  -  Com  -law 
Leagues  ever  would  have  been  heard 
of.  Even  O'Connell  himself,  little 
mindful  as  he  is  of  the  obligations  of 
truth,  would  have  hesitat^  in  the 
face  of  a  government  which  had 
yielded  so  much,  to  ask  for  more; 
or  if  he  had,  in  the  tone  at  least  which 
is  now  familiar  to  him,  he  would  have 
reaped  his  reward.  But  who  can 
wonder  that  not  he  alone,  but  others 
of  loftier  name  and  more  unsullied 
reputation,  should  have  felt  them- 
selves, amid  the  universal  laxity  of 
principle  which  they  beheld  around 
them,  emancipated  from  the  tnunmels 
of  distasteful  oaths?  "  It  is  most 
true  that  we  have  sworn  to  defend 
to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the  set- 
tlement of  property  in  this  realm  as 
by  law  established,  and  that  we  have 
disclaimed,  disavowed,  and  solemnly 
abjured  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Established  Church  as  settled 
by  law  within  this  realm.  It  is 
equally  true  that  we  have  sworn 
ne^er  to  exercise  anv  nrivileflre  to 


which  we  are  or  may  become  entitled 
to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant 
religion  or  Protestant  government  of 
the  United  Kingdom;  and  that  in 
the  presence  of  God  we  have  pro- 
fessed, testified,  and  declared  that  we 
made  such  declaration,  and  every 
part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  our  words,  and  without 
any  evasion,  eauivocation,  or  mental 
reservation  whatever.  But  what 
then  ?  All  this  was  done  and  spoken 
under  a  state  of  things  as  different 
from  that  which  surrounds  us  now, 
as  day  is  from  night.  The  Protestant 
Church  in  Ireland  was  presided  over 
then  by  twenty-two  archbishops  and 
bishops.  Its  edifices  were  kept  in 
repair  by  a  rate  levied,  as  it  is  levied 
in  England,  upon  all  classes  of  the 
people  indiscnminately ;  and  to  it 
was  intrusted  the  mana^ment  of 
whatever  extent  of  education  the  go- 
vernment thought  fit  to  bestow  upon 
the  king's  Irish  subjects.  The  civil 
government  likewise  was  then  a  Pro- 
testant government.  Not  only  the 
lord -lieutenant  and  his  executive 
were  all  Protestants,  but  down  to  the 
most  inconsiderable  borough  in  the 
island,  all  authority  was  vested  in 
Protestant  hands.  How  stands  the 
case  now?  You  no  lonser  require  the 
nation  to  keep  the  edifices  of  your 
churches  in  repair.  Tou  lay  this 
burden  on  the  Church  itself;  thus 
virtually  reducing  it  from  the  rank 
of  an  establishment  to  that  of  a  sect, 
endowed,  indeed,  and  somewhat 
privileged,  but  no  longer  established. 
And  as  to  your  Protestant  govern- 
ment, where  is  it?  Your  lord- 
lieutenant  being  an  Englishman  wor- 
ships according  to  the  rites  of  the 
English  Churdi.  But  all  the  real 
power  of  the  country,  the  municipal 
authorities,  the  local  magistracy  is 
much  more  in  the  hands  of  Roman 
Catholics  than  of  Protestants.  Don*t 
talk  to  us  ^)out  oaths,  which  might 
have  bound  us  had  things  remained 
as  they  were  in  1829,  but  which  have 
no  meaning  now.  For  the  changes 
to  which  we  refer, — the  cutting  down 
of  the  Protestant  Church*s  staff,  the 
plunder  of  the  clergy  out  of  a  fourth 
part  of  their  income,  the  doing  away 
of  Church  and  vestry  cess,  yea,  and 
the  uprooting  of  the  bulwarks  of 
Protestantism  by  the  transfer  of  mu- 
nicipal power  from  Protestants  to 
Roman  Catholics*  is  not  our  doing. 
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but  yours.  Yon,  the  late  miniBters 
of  the  crown,  demanded  these  things, 
assuring  us  all  the  while  that  you  were 
strengthening  the  Protestant  Church 
and  government  of  the  country. 
We  believed  you,  as  it  was  right  and 
civil  in  us  to  do ;  and  now  in  asking 
for  more,  we  only  carry  out  your 
own  great  principle.  For  ifthe  JPro- 
testant  Church  be  rendered  more 
efficient  by  the  process  of  cropping 
and  paring  which  the  endowments  of 
its  clergy  nave  undergone,  it  follows 
as  a  necessary  result  that  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  you  have  only  to 
take  away  these  endowments  alto- 
gether." 

That  some  reasoning  of  this  sort 
goes  on  in  the  minds  or  such  men  as 
the  Earl  ofShrewsbury,  Lord  Camoys, 
Mr.  Wyse,  and  even  Mr.  W.  S. 
O'Brien,  we  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt.  They  are  all  gentlemen  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term ;  men  of 
honour  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  lifb, 
and  we  doubt  not  smoere  in  their 
religious  principles,  however  mistaken 
we  may  believe  the  last  to  be.  But 
what  has  induced  them  to  listen  to 
such  sophistry  ?  What  is  it  that  gives 
them  coura^  to  speak  out  as  Uiey  do 
before  the  l^lature  ?  We  answer, 
the  miserable  state  of  Ireland,  the 
absolute  anarchy  which  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  and  the  priests,  through  the 
agency  of  the  Bef^eal  Ass^iation, 
have  contrived  to  introduce  there, 
and  the  hope,  half  formed,  that  God 
who  often  brings  good  out  of  evil, 
will  enable  them  to  work  upon  the 
fears  both  of  the  government  and 
the  English  people  to  consent  to  that 
which  18  the  dearest  object  of  their 
hearts, — ^the  overthrow  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  establishment  of  Popery 
as  the  dominant  fbrm  of  Christianity 
in  Ireland.  Neither  are  we  so  un- 
just towards  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the 
priests  as  to  refuse  to  them  a  portion 
of  that  holiness  of  motive  which  we 
attribute  to  their  Boman  Catholio 
allies  in  parliament.  To  be  sure  it 
would  be  a  hard  matter  to  attadi  to 
any  single  motive  the  proceedings  of 
so  eccentric  an  actor  as  Mr.  O'Connell. 
And  we  are  free  to  admit,  that  as  he 
has  too  much  strong  good  sense  not 
to  see  through  sophistry  which  may 
blind  other  men,  so  he  may  be 
willing  to  take  refuge  in  that  dis- 
pensing power  which  the  canons  of 
nis  church   intrust  to  her  priests. 


whatever  he  may  in  his  heart  believe 
to  be  the  worth  of  it.  At  the  same 
time  with  his  personal  ambition  and 
love  of  money,  there  is  probably 
mixed  up  no  ordinary  extent  of  zeal 
for  the  temporal  advanoemoit  of  a 
church  of  which,  in  things  spiritual, 
it  is  his  pride  to  declare  mmself  the 
most  famnble  and  faithftil  servant. 
And  as  to  the  priests,  who  can  doubt 
their  honesty  of  purpose  ?  It  enters 
into  the  very  spirit  of  the  Church  of 
Bome  to  aim  at  ascendancy  every 
where  and  by  every  means.  Hence 
while  in  Austria  and  in  Spain  tiie 
clergy  of  that  church  are  the  most 
bigoted  supporters  of  absolutism,  in 
Ireland  they  ally  themselves  with  the 
democratic  principle;  not  became 
they  cherish  any  love  for  democratic 
institutions  in  the  abstract,  but  be- 
cause their  only  chance  of  suooess 
against  a  Protestant  constituticm,  lies 
in  making  common  cause  with  liberals 
of  every  class,  till  they  bring  matters 
to  a  scramble. 

If  Lords  ShrewsbuiT  and  Camoys, 
Mr.  Wyse  and  Mr.  O'Brien,  are  able 
to  reconcile  the  terms  of  the  oath 
which  they  have  sworn  to  their 
speeches  and  votes  in  pariiament,  we 
have  not  one  word  to  say  against  it. 
With  Sir  James  Graham  we  beg  to 
decline  the  invidious  task  of  Mentor 
to  other  men*s  consciences ;  though, 
in  truth,  my  Lord  Camoys*  declara- 
tion on  the  16th  of  August,  1843, 
does  read  very  queerly :  — 

''  He  had  (Rwlcen  of  unredreaged 
grievanoes,  and  he  might  he  asked  what 
tbev  were.  He  wonld  s^  at  onoe,  and 
without  hesitation,  the  state  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  admitted  that  the  Cbarch 
K9S  a  delicate  matter  for  him  to  dwell 
upon,  but  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  do 
ao.  He  aaid  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
did  not  deserve  liberty,  unless  they  con. 
tinned  a  course  of  agitation  till  their  grie^- 
ances  were  redressed,  and  every  thhag 
connected  with  Protestant  ascendancy 
were  remoTod  fW>m  that  country." 

In  like  manner  Lord  Shrewsbury 
declared  on  the  same  day  in  the  same 
place,  that 

"  Until  both  bouses'of  parliament  com* 
bined  to  give  a  different  interpretatioa 
(from  that  which  Lord  Camoya  put  on  it) 
of  the  oath,  Roman  Catholics  would  he 
lustified  in  giving  their  opinion  in  the 
legislature  even  on  subjects  that  might 
trench  on  (be  establtshad  raliiHAn  nf  tK^ 
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oooBtrj.    On  tay  other  terms  be  would 
not  oottdeecend  to  eitin  perliament" 

As  to  Mr.  Wyie  and  Mr.  O'Brien, 
it  would  be  a  waite  of  time  and  paper 
to  anote  from  them.  They  have  never 
spoken,  for  theie  last  two  years, 
without  demanding  that  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  be  set  aside 
in  Ireland  as  the  one  great  monster 
evil,  the  maintenance  of  which  is  in- 
compatible with  anv  de^pree  of  peace  in 
that  country.  Anaagamwe8av,that 
if  they  are  able  to  reconcile  such  pro- 
oeedinffs  with  the  terms  of  their  oath 
and  the  dictates  of  conscience,  we 
shall  not  be  the  parties  to  denounce 
them.  But  how  Lord  John  BusselL 
the  leader  of  the  Wh^  puty,  nna 
still  more  how  Captain  Kous,  the 
Conservative  (Qad  help  the  mark  I), 
member  for  Westminster,  can  so  &r 
forget  themselves  as  to  echo  these 
wild  raving[8,  is  indeed  a  mysteiy 
which  nothmg  can  explain  except  a 
right  understanding  of  the  designs  of 
that  monster  Association,  against 
which  the  government  has  at  length 
declared  war.  It  is  worth  while  to  put 
on  record  some  of  the  sayings  of  the 
latter  gentleman;  were  it  only  because 
of  the  confirmation  which  they  afford 
to  our  ofHuions  concerning  what  are 
the  real  views  of  the  Bep^ders,  or  at 
all  events  of  their  leader, — 

"  Captain  Rous  said,  that  perhaps 
the  sentiments  be  was  about  to  express 
would  be  foand  to  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  near  him, 
and  many  of  his  constitnents  . .  •  •  The 
noble  lord  (J.  Russell)  wished  to  do  all 
he  could  for  Ireland,  but  his  bands  were 
tied  up  by  PretbytirUn  bigotry  in  ScoU 
land,  and  Protestant  bigotry  in  England* 
(Loud  cries  and  much  excitement  on  the 
ministerial  benches,  and  cheers  from  tbe 
opposition.)  The  noble  lord  brought 
forward  the  appropriation  clause,  and  that 
was  all  he  could  do.  He  pacified  the 
Agitator,  and  tlie  Agitator  pacified  Ire- 
land ;  and,  thank  God !  we  enjoyed  many 
years  of  tranquillity.  But  when  the 
government  was  changed,  Scotch  bigotry 
and  EngUsh  bigotry  tied  op  the  bands  of 
the  present  government  more  than  the 
last,  for  their  supportert  were  on  the  side 
of  frfgotn/,— 4ind  what  was  the  conse- 
quence ? '  Ireland  was  more  than  ever 
agitated.  The  present  government  equally 
desired  to  do  justice  to  Ireland,  but  they 
could  not,  because  their  hands  were  tied 
up ;  and,  so  long  as  the  opinion  of  Scot. 
land  and  England  remained  anchanged. 


thsir  tsnnre  of  offioe  wonld  not  be  worth 
twenty-four  hours'  purchase,  if  they  m- 
pres$ed  the  opinions  which  he  was  stating, 
or  brought  forward  any  great  measure  of 
relief  for  Ireland.  (Hear,  hear.)  With 
regard  to  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
many  statesmen  supported  that  measure 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  extreme 
demand  which  the  Irish  would  ever 
make  (Hear,  hear,  from  the  ministerial 
benches) ;  but  whoever  acted  on  tuch  a 
prineipU  were  totally  ignerant  <f  human 
nature,  or  something  akin  to  a  natural 
fooL  It  was  as  if  he  owed  a  man  10001., 
acknowledged  the  debt,  paid  an  instal- 
ment of  5002.,  and  expected  his  creditor 

to  do  without  the  rest Had  the 

debt  been  altogether  refused,  Ireland 
might  say.  You  act  like  a  common  bully  ; 
but,  if  it  were  not  now  paid,  she  might 
add.  You  act  like  a  common  n^ue,  (  Hear, 
hear,firom  the  opposition  benches.)  There 
were  certain  eeolesiastioal  revenues  in 
Ireland  appropriated  to  religious  pur- 
voses,  amounting  to  about  500,000/.; 
but  this  sum,  instead  of  contributing  to 
the  reUgious  instruction  of  the  8,000,000 
inhabitanta  of  Ireland,  was  devoted  to 
the  reUffious  instruction  of  850,000  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Such  a  thing  was  really  too  glar- 
ing ;  it  would  not  bear  argument,  (Cheers 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  What 
was  the  cry  of  hon.  gentlemen,  and  par- 
ticularly Irish  gentlemen,  on  that  (the 
ministerial)  side  1  '  No  Popertf,  and  Pro* 
testant ascendancy  ;*  but,  notwithstanding 
this  cry,  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catho- 
liea  in  Ireland  had  vastly  increased  since 
the  Union.  The  cry,  therefore,  had 
£iiled ;  but  still  there  were  plenty  of  men 
in  England  and  Scotland  ready  to  go  to 
battle  for  the  foolish  cry  of  *  No  Popery, 
and  Protestant  ascendancy;'  and  even 
aome  respectable  gentlemen  talked  about 
having  fair  play,  and  of  the  Boyne  run- 
ning down  with  blood.  He  could  as 
soon  listen  to  the  howling  of  wild  beasts. 
(  Cheers  from  th  e  onpoeition,)  W  hat  would 
be  the  feelings  of  Protestants  if  placed  in 
the  position  of  the  Roman  Catholics  t 
Would  they  not  act  the  some  1  Human 
nature  was  the  same  all  over  the  world, 
(Hear,  bear.)  Let  him,  then,  make  an 
observation  which  embodied  the  pure 
spirit  of  Cbristianitv,~let  them  do  unto 
others  as  they  would  be  done  by  them- 
selves. (Hear,  bear.)  What  the  Irish 
would  now  accept  as  a  boon  from  the 
Endish  they  might  hereafter  wrest  from 
their  fears." 

With  the  statesman-like  opinions 
here  propounded  we  have  compara- 
tively little  to  do.  We  will  entrust 
them  to  the  Conservative  electors 
of  Westminster.      But  we  entreat 
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our  readers*  attention  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  ailment  which  is  ad- 
duced. There  was  agitation  in  Ire- 
land, and  a  threat  of  demanding  Re- 
peal. Lord  John  Russell  struck  a 
dIow  at  the  I^blished  Church,  and 
the  Agitator  became  quiet.  The 
blow  was  turned  aside,  and  behold, 
notwithstanding  the  *' compact  alli- 
ance" of  Lichfield  House,  the  cry  for 
Repeal  rose  again  with  redoubled 
vehemence.  Kext  followed  the 
change  in  the  government,  and  on 
the  assumption  that  Sir  Robert  Feel 
would  not  lay  the  Protestant  Church 
at  the  feet  of  Popery,  the  flame 
which  had  burned  with  a  clouded 
lustre  overspread  all  Ireland  at 
once.  Repeal,  therefore,  is  the  watch- 
word. The  overthrow  of  the  Church 
is  the  gre^t  object  which  they  who 
shout  that  shout  desire ;  and  never, 
iinless  one  or  other  of  two  events  be- 
fall— unless  the  Church  be  sacrificed, 
or  the  Repeal  Association  put  down — 
may  we  nope  to  see  quiet  in  that 
portion  of  tne  empire,  which,  more 
than  all  others,  stands  in  need  of 
it. 

Men  who  play  for  a  high  stake 
command  a  certain  portion  of  our 
reverence,  even  while  we  think  them 
vrrong  in  the  end  which  they  are 
seeking,  and  veiy  blamable  because 
of  the  means  which  they  use  for  the 
attainment  of  it.  Mr.  0*Connell*s 
ostensible  object  is  a  great  one.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  rooting  out  of 
what  he  professes  to  regard  as  a  pesti- 
lent heresy,  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
church  of  his  fathers  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Protestant  establishment.  Yield 
to  him  in  this,  let  the  Beresfords  and 
Whateleys  give  place  to  the  Murrays 
and  MacHales,  not  in  their  episco^Md 
residences  only,  but  on  the  bishops* 
bench  in  the  House  of  Jjords,  and  we 
are  not  prepared  to  say  but  that  he 
might  become,  at  least  for  a  while, 
among  the  most  determined  sunport- 
ers  of  the  queen*s  government.  More- 
over, the  Roman  Catholic  prelate^ 
and  clergy,  when  transferred  to  the 
glebe-houses  of  their  rivals,  would 
probably  greet  you  in  like  manner 
with  every  mark  of  mtitude  and  re- 
spect. Nor  would  the  strife  of  party 
begin  again  in  that  quarter  till  there 
should  appear  some  chance,  no  mattei: 
how  remote,  of  achieving  the  same 
triumph  in  England  which  had  been 
achieved   in   Ireland.      Wherefore, 


while  we  would  resist  them  to  the 
death,  and  describe  as  traitors  and 
ren^ades  all  who,  professing  attach- 
ment to  the  true  church,  speak  or 
vote  for  her  dismemberment,  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  from  the  out- 
of-^oors  assailants  of  the  establish- 
ment, the  d^pree  of  respect  which 
brave  men  fed  for  foemen  worthy  of 
their  steel.  Within  the  two  houses  we 
are  not,  indeed,  prepared  to  go  so  far, 
for  our  consciences  are  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  get  over  the  oath  which  hiui 
been  transcribed  elsewhere,  and 
which  every  Roman  Catholic  member 
has  taken.  And  had  Lord  Stourtcm's 
motion,  by  any  piece  of  good  luck  or 
higher  principle,  come  to  an  issue, 
there  might  have  been  much  to  interest 
as  well  as  instruct  in  watching  how 
noble  lords  and  honourable  gentle- 
men chose  to  take  it.  But  we  have 
no  feeling  of  the  sort,  no  touch  of 
respect  a^ut  us,  when  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  another  association 
which  has  been  doing  its  best  for 
some  time  back  to  excite  discontent 
and  disaffection  among  the  people. 
We  allude  to  the  Anti-Com-Law 
League,  without  any  exception  the 
most  selfish,  dirt^,  chandler -shop 
combination  of  designing  men  which 
modem  times,  fruitful  as  they  may 
be  in  abominations,  has  yet  brought 
tog^her. 

The  Anti-Com-Law  League  is  a 
conspiracy  entered  into  for  Uic  pur- 
pose of  ruining  the  country-gentle- 
men and  farmers  of  England,  in 
order  that  a  certain  number  of  mas- 
ter-manufacturers may  grow  richer 
than  they  are.  It  does  not  so  much 
as  profess  to  entertain  any  kindly 
feehngs  towards  the  labouring  classes. 
What  it  wants  is  to  command  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  cotton  and  woollen  trade 
throughout  the  world ;  and  as  this  is 
not  to  be  done  unless  we  in  England 
be  able  to  manufacture  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  all  other  nations, 
it  deliberately  meditates  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  agricultural  labourers,  and 
the  bringing  down  of  the  wages  of  the 
operatives  in  town  to  a  state  as  near  the 
point  of  starvation  as  human  nature 
will  endure.  Moreover,  not  the  least 
remarkable  feature  iu  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  bodv  is  this,  that  all  its 
founders  and  a  large  majority  of  its 
supporters  are  men  of  enormous 
wealth.  They  even  make  it  a  sub- 
ject of  boast  at  their  public  meeting!B 
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that  the  money  power  is  with  them; 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  have 
contrived  to  cany  their  suhecnptions 
proves  that  there  is  no  mis-statement 
in  the  case.  Still  they  are  not  con- 
tent. They  made  their  fortunes 
under  the  existing  system,  and  mieht, 
one  would  think,  keep  them,  if  ul^j 
were  wise.  But  nothmff  will  satisfy 
their  avarice  till  the  whole  land  of 
the  kiiuniom  pass  into  their  posses- 
sion. We  must  confess  that,  m  our 
poor  opinion,  the  existence  of  such 
an  association,  having  such  objects  in 
view,  is  a  dis^^race  to  the  age  and 
country  in  which  we  live,  and  were 
it  not,  as  it  is,  politically  powerless, 
would  deserve  to  be  put  down  by  the 
attorney -general  throug^h  the  me- 
dium of  a  state  prosecution  for  con- 
spiracy. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  rise  and 
general  proceedings  of  this  body  will 
not,  we  apprehend  be  out  of  place. 

Ever  since  the  year  1815,  when 
corn-laws,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  were  originally  enacted,  there 
have  not  been  wanting  persons  in  this 
country  to  denounce  what  they  are 
pleased  to  describe  as  a  tax  upon 
Dread,  and  to  write  and  otherwise  to 
labour,  for  its  repeal.  Neither  are 
-we  disposed  to  deny  that  the  advo- 
cates for  a  free  trade  in  com  had,  at 
the  period  to  which  we  now  refer, 
many  plausible  arguments  where- 
with to  supoOTt  their  opinions.  The 
country  haa  just  been  blessed  with 
peace  after  a  war  tmexampled  for  its 
extent  and  endurance,  and  it  was 
very  natural  that  the  masses,  associ- 
ating the  ideas  of  peace  and  of  plenty 
together,  should  murmur  at  arrange- 
ments which  seemed  to  come  between 
them  and  the  attainment  of  the  latter. 
They  were  mistaken,  it  is  true ;  but 
then  the  ground-work  of  their  error 
lay  too  f^  removed  from  the  surface 
to  be  by  untutored  minds  detected ; 
and  hence,  believing  themselves  to 
have  troth  and  ri^ht  upon  their  side, 
they  stuck  to  their  own  notion  dog- 
gemy.  They  could  not  be  made  to 
understand  that  a  sudden  influx  of 
foreign  com  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  such  a  moment,  by  throw- 
ing large  quantities  of  people  out  of 
employment,  must  have  ruined  all 
claases,  the  manufacturers  as  weU  as 
the  agriculturists,  except  the  compa- 
rativdy  insignificant  class  of  annui- 
tants alone;  and  even  the  failures 


which  occurred  shortly  afterwards, 
in  spite  of  the  inadequate  protection 
which  the  com-laws  aflbraed,  failed 
to  convince  them.  But  opinions 
which  were  erroneous  in  1815  are  a 
thousandfold  more  so,  if  they  be 
sincere,  in  1844.  In  1815  the  na- 
tions of  the  Continent  knew  nodiing, 
or  next  to  nothing,  of  manu&ctures. 
They  had  been  too  long  and  too  con- 
stantly occupied  in  the  business  of 
war  to  think  of  establishing  cotton- 
mills,  and  it  was  therefore  assumed 
that  they  would  take  almost  on  our 
own  terms  the  productioiis  of  our 
skill  in  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Glasgow ;  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
these  hopes  were  realised.  The 
cotton-trade  did  receive  a  consider- 
able stimulus  during  the  first  years 
of  the  peace,  and  not  without  some 
show  of  reason  was  it  imagined  by 
such  as  lived  and  throve  on  it  that 
there  needed  but  the  opening  of  our 
ports  to  their  customers*  com,  in 
order  to  command  for  them  all  the 
markets  in  the  world.  But  things 
have  changed  long  ago.  The  nations 
of  the  Continent  soon  began  to  manu- 
facture for  themselves ;  and  their 
governments,  exceedingly  over-rating 
the  importance  of  domestic  manu- 
facture, gave  every  possible  encour- 
agment  to  such  as  might  embark 
their  capital  in  the  enterprise  by 
imposing  heavy  duties  upon  foreign 
ffoods.  What  do  the  chiefs  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  expect  that 
commerce  would  gain  were  their 
selfish  scheme  carriS  out  to  -morrow  ? 
Is  it  imagined  that  we  would  be  able 
to  exchange  our  cottons  or  woollen 
cloths  for  the  com  of  Germany,  or 
France,  or  Belgium?  Nothing  of 
the  sort.  Prussia  has  taught  the 
states  in  alliance  with  her  that  they 
need  not  look  beyond  their  own  fa- 
ther-land for  every  article  of  manu- 
factured goods  of  which  they  stand 
in  need ;  and  France  and  Belgium, 
working  eordidly  together,  may  sell 
whatever  we  require,  but  will  cer- 
tainly not  purchase.  And  as  to  Aus- 
tria, Italy,  Kussia,  and  the  northern 
powers,  they  already  take  as  much 
of  our  manufactures  as  they  require. 
It  seems,  then,  that  as  far  as  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  is  concerned  the 
only  result  of  a  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  would  be  that  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Co.  might  possibly  succeed  in 
putting  halfthe  land  of  England  out 
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of  cnltiraftion ;  bat  they  wtmld  eer- 
tainly  not  inereftse  tlie  amoont  of 
their  own  exports  hy  a  dngle  ship- 
load. 

If  we  look  again  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  comparing  their 
position  now  with  what  it  was  in 
1815,  the  same  resnks,  perhaps  more 
broadly  marked,  greet  us.  In  1815, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the 
mana&ctures  of  America  were  at  the 
lowest  possible  ebb;  bat  who  will 
say  this  of  them  now?  Moreover, 
America,  mob-gOTemed  as  she  is,  has 
adopted  on  this  subject  the  opinions 
of  tne  most  despotic  states  of  Earope, 
and  by  her  tariff^  closes  the  door  as 
much  as  possible  against  importations 
ftx>m  abroad,  ana  especially  from 
Great  Britain.  Is  any  man  sanguine 
enough  to  suppose  that  the  repeal  of 
our  corn-laws  would  induce  the 
House  of  Representatiyes  to  crush 
at  a  blow  works  which  have  been  so 
laboriously,  and  with  such  care  and 
expense,  reared  and  fostered  in  New 
York  and  Boston  ?  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. America  will  give  you 
her  com  In  abundanoCf  but  she  will 
accept  gold,  not  goods,  in  exchange, 
and  we  should  really  like  to  know 
what  the  importers  of  such  an  amount 
of  com  propose  to  do  with  their  com- 
modity after  they  haye  got  it.  Sell 
it  agam  at  a  large  profit  to  their  own 
operatiyes?  Very  likely.  But  then, 
if  they  be  able  to  bring  it  into  the 
market  at  a  rate  &r  below  what  the 
British  grower  can  fix,  what  is  to 
become  of  him  and  of  his  capabilities 
of  liying?  And  if  you  ruin  the 
home-grower  entirely,  the  noble, 
the  country-gentleman,  the  yeoman, 
the  peasant,  what  do  you  gain  in  the 
shape  of  an  increase  to  your  mann- 
fkctures  ?  what  fresh  impulse  is 
giyen  to  manufacturing  industry  f 
None  whateyer.  On  tne  contrary, 
the  demand  for  your  goods  would  be- 
come daily  less  and  less;  for  for- 
eigners haye  made  up  their  minds  to 
haye  as  little  to  say  to  you  as  they 
can;  and  your  home-market  being 
destroyed  root  and  brancb,  for  whom 
are  you  to  continue  manufacturing  f 
Now  when  it  comes  to  this — ^when 
one  half,  or  more,  of  their  home- 
customers  cease  to  send  in  orders — 
when  the  rural  population  find  them- 
selyes  unable  to  dress  as  they  haye 
heretofore  done,  and  no  native  pur- 
chasers remain  except  among  Uieir 


own  openUlyes,  and  the  leteO  tradtft- 
men  of  towns  and  cities,  how  long,  or 
to  what  extent,  is  it  probable  that  the 
master-mannfteturers  will  keep  their 
mills  goinff?  Why  not  one  hour. 
There  will  be  an  immediate  rednctioQ 
of  hands,  and  an  immediate  shutting 
up  of  all  superfluous  Victories.  The 
capital  accumulated  by  spinning  and 
weayinff  will  be  diyerted  into  a  new 
channel  and  a  ^riying  trade  in  com, 
not  as  an  article  of  barter,  not  as 
something  to  be  receiyed  in  exchange 
fbr  gown-pieces  and  broad-doth,  bat 
as  a  staple  to  be  paid  for  abroad,  in 
ffold,  and  disposea  of  again  to  Britlah 
buyers  for  tne  current  coin  of  Uie 
realm,  will  giye  fWl  employment  to 
the  time  oi  the  enterprising  and  ae- 
cure  to  them  fbr  a  while  steady,  if 
not  enormous  profits.  But  can  this 
last  for  any  length  of  time,  or  prove 
beneficial  to  the  community  at  lai^  f 
Surely  not  The  whole  concern  u  a 
conspuracy  on  the  part  of  a  fisw  to  en- 
rich themselyes  at  the  expense  of  the 
many.  The  agriculturists  may  feel 
the  blow  first  becaose  they  will  na- 
turalljr  straggle  to  keep  their  places 
in  society,  and  so  long  as  they  can 
purchase  eyen  a  little,  manufiuAurers 
will  ffo  on.  But  as  soon  as  they  sink, 
the  decadence  of  the  operatiyes  will 
begin.  Wages  will  go  down  to  the 
lowest  price,  the  truck-system  yrill 
flourish,  till  by  and  by  the  onion- 
workhouses  are  found  too  narrow  to 
contain  the  crowds  that  demand  ad* 
mission ;  and  a  few  bloated  capital- 
ists, once  cotton  lords,  stand  forth  as 
the  sole  arbiters  of  England's  fUtare 
destinies. 

Our  readers  need  scarcely  be  re- 
minded that  the  rise  of  the  Anti- 
Com-Law  League  is  an  eyent  eon- 
temporaneous  with  the  downfal  of 
the  rump  of  the  Whig  goyemment 
It  was  while  Lord  Melboume  was 
making  his  last  desperate  plun^  for 
power  that  some  hundreds  of  Diasent- 
mg  ministers  were  preyailed  upon  to 
meet  at  Manchester  for  the  enactment 
of  one  of  the  most  solemn  pieces  of 
profiine  bufiTooneir  that  eyer  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  good  and  the 
scorn  of  the  wise.  We  are  not  going 
to  reopen  a  sore  to  which  we  admi- 
nister^, at  the  moment,  a  pretty  se- 
yere  cauterising.  We  befieye  that 
the  heads  of  the  Dissenting  interests 
are  now  heartily  ashamed  of  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  nad  it  produced  the 
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results  that  were  anticipated  firom  it, 
must  have  occasioned  nothing  less 
than  a  war  of  classes  throughout  the 
empire ;  hut  which,  in  its  total  failure, 
abides  a  lasting  monument  both  of 
the  wickedness  and  the  imbecility 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  At 
the  same  time,  we  are  compelled 
to  advert  to  the  circumstance,  be- 
cause this  much  is  proved  by  it,  that 
there  is  no  instrument,  however  un- 
fitting,— no  sort  of  arffument,  how- 
ever incongruous,  whicn  the  founders 
of  the  League  have  not  been  eager 
to  bend  to  their  own  base  and  selnsh 
purposes.  They  flattered  themselves 
that  if  they  could  but  engage  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Dissenting  ministers 
to  act  openly  with  them,  the  re- 
l^ous  enthusiasm  of  their  flocks 
would  be  excited ;  and  that  the  nine- 
teenth century  might  witness  over 
again  some  of  the  extravagances 
which  have  left  so  terrible  a  stain  on 
the  seventeenth.  In  this  they  were 
mistaken.  They  got  their  ministers, 
sure  enough,  and  exquisite  donkeys 
they  made  of  themselves ;  but  they 
roiled  no  enthusiasm  of  any  sort  in 
the  lower  orders,  over  whom,  after 
all,  it  came  out,  that  the  demagogues 
in  black  had  no  influence.  Accord- 
ingly,  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Co.,  dis- 
covering their  mistake,  banned  to 
back  out  of  it.  The  conference  came 
to  an  end.  No  effort  was  made  to 
revive  it ;  and,  a  new  machinery 
having  been  put  together,  the  League 
Mood  forth  by  itself,  a  body  purely 
philanthropic,  wise  in  this  world  s 
philosophy,  but  totally  unconnected 
with  mens  hopes  of  abetter.  And 
very  busy  and  very  ffarrolous  its 
orators  have  ever  since  been. 

The  readers  of  this  Magazine  wiU 
find  in  our  number  for  iSxy  1843  a 
fair  and  candid  lifting  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  the  League  on  public  sym- 
hy  and  public  confidence.  We 
ave  there  sufficiently  rebutted  the 
reason!^,  such  as  it  is,  of  Messrs. 
Greg,  Gibson,  and  Cobden.  We 
have  shewn  that  the  distress  of  which 
these  worthies  complained  as  pre- 
vailing last  year  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  was  the  natural  result  of 
that  covetous  and  fiir-reaching  spirit 
which  tempted  so  many  cotton  lords 
to  turn  bankers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers; and  induced  multitudes  of 
men  not  worth  fifty  pounds  a-pieoe 
to  take  advantflfire  of  the  facilities  of 


loan  which  these  banks  afforded,  and 
to  set  up  more  mills  in  a  district 
already  crammed  with  them  to  re- 
pletion. We  shewed  that  Stock- 
port, which  Mr.  Cobden  represents, 
IS  in  the  state  of  depression  which  he 
describes  and  deplores,  because  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  places 
near  it  in  the  improvements  which 
they  have  been  makinff  in  machinery. 
Of  the  seventeen  mills  which  are 
there  stopped,  sixteen  happen  to  be 
filled  witn  old-fashioned  machinery ; 
while  the  seventeenth  was  then,  and 
we  believe  still  continues  to  be,  kept 
inert  through  the  operation  of  the 
law's  delay.  It  is  absolute  disho- 
nesty, therefore,  to  attribute  to  the 
corn-laws  the  ruin  of  a  town  which 
other  towns  have  left  behind  in 
the  race  of  improvement.  But  the 
prostraticm  of  Stockport,  and  the 
conseouences  arising  out  of  it,  read  a 
terrible  lesson  in  quite  a  different 
way.  They  shew  to  what  burthens 
the  agricultural  districts  are  liable  as 
often  as  there  comes  a  check  on 
manufactures;  as  often  as  some  in- 
genious person  gets  up  some  new  in- 
vention, and  carries  away,  by  means 
of  it,  the  business  of  one  district  into 
another : — 

"  Like  ootton-tpinning  towns  in  ge- 
neral, Stockport  origioally  drew  itf  nuu 
nufacturing  population  from  tbe  rural 
diatricts;  employment  hat  failed,  and 
the  oonsequeuoe  is  that  whole  families, 
brought  into  being  under  the  flatteriog 
auspices  of  the  spinning -jenny  and 
power-loom,  are  now  being  transferred 
to  the  parishes  of  their  parents  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  thus  becoming  a 
burden  upon  the  fimners->npon  tbe  very 
elass  of  men  whose  interests  your  Anti- 
Com-law  Leaguers  pride  themselves  in 
treating  with  scorn  anid  derision.  Is  there 
no  moral  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  1 
and  yet  they  do  not  present  themselves  to 
us  for  the  first  time.  Thev  do  not  vary 
those  conditions  of  manunicturing  eco- 
nomy which  must  in  their  turn  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  be  fulfilled. 
Not  many  years  ago  Macclesfield  was  in 
precisely  the  same  straits  as  Stockport  is 
at  present,  and  the  consequences  were 
precisely  the  same.  The  rural  districts 
were  obliged  to  take  back  their  truant 
parishioners  multiplied  tenfiold. 

"  Much  of  this  distress  is  attributable 
to  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
manufacturing  system  itself.  As  im- 
provements in  machinery  have  advanced, 
the  demand  for  aduU  labour  has  de- 
creased, whilst  the    demand  for  mfent 
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kboar  hM  extended.  To  meli  perfectioo 
bu  gpinnixig  machinerj  beeo  brought,  lo 
moch  \e%s  has  it  left  to  be  tocomplished 
bjr  the  strength  tnd  manual  dexterity  of 

E'rown  tnd  able-bodied  peraons,  that  the 
bonr  hat  de^olred  almost  entirelj  upon 
children.  The  manufacturers  no  longer 
require  the  nerre  and  grasp  of  rude 
handt ;  all  the?  want  is  xSm  light  and  de- 
licate touch  or  nimble  little^n^s.  It  is 
no  longer,  as  the  jounger  Pbny  has  it. 
Hoe  offui  wmltai  manui  po$cit,  but.  Hoe 
opu$  muUot  digituloe  pom'e.  In  all  the 
spinning-mills  where  the  modem  ma- 
chinery is  used,  there  are  now  compara. 
tirelj  few  adults  employed  ;  indeed,  in 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  north  of  England  where 
500  persons  were  employed,  there  were 
not  more  than  a  dosen  g^wu  persons,  if 
we  except  overloolcera,  who  hare  charge 
of  the  aereral  rooms;  and  in  another 
mill,  where  there  were  nearly  900  persons 
at  work,  there  were  not  more  than  twenty 
adult  work-people,  the  bulk  of  the 
'  hands*  consisting  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  ten  and  eighteen.  We  beliere 
that  this  state  of  things  pervades  the 
whole  manuficturing  districts.  '  Well ; 
but,'  we  shall  be  asked,  *  what  becomes 
of  the  parents  V  That  quesdou  touches 
a  chord  which  vibrates  with  a  painful 
keenness  through  every  nerve  of  the 
manufacturing  system.  It  darts  home  to 
the  very  core  of  the  moral  condition  of 
the  factory  population,  and  reveals  one 
great  aource  of  that  depravity  and  wretch- 
edness which  the  orators  of  the  League 
are  too  ready  to  attribute  to  the  corn- 
laws.  *  What  becomes  of  the  parents  V 
For  the  most  part,  they  suhritt  on  the 
bounty  of  their  children !  The  laws  of 
nature  are  reversed  1  llie  young  child 
is  put  in  the  place  of  its  aged  and  expe- 
rienced parent!  He  who  should  feed, 
and  instrdct,  and  chasten,  is  deposed  from 
his  authority,  and  turned  into  a  helpless 
dependant  upon  his  offspring.  The  money 
has  changed  hands,  and  with  it,  robbed 
of  its  moral  attributes,  the  (parental)  au. 
thority.  Out  of  their  earnings  the  child- 
ren allow  their  parents  a  weekly  pittance 
to  subsist  upon  in  the  event  of  their  not 
being  able  to  obtain  other  than  factorr 
employment,  and  there  the  mutual  obli- 
gation is  fulfilled.  The  pareau  resign  all 
authority  over  the  children,  and  the 
children  provide  the  means  of  support  for 
the  parents.  But  the  evil  does  not  stop 
here.  Subject  to  no  control,  the  children, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  in  many 
instances,  leave  the  roof  of  their  parents 
and  seek  shelter  elsewhere,  in  oroer  that 
they  may  become  entirely  their  own  mas- 
ters and  mistresses.  They  take  lodgings, 
malea  and  females  mixing  promiscuouiSy, 
observe  what  hours  they  please,  do  as 


they  please,  and  bid  defiance  to  all  au- 
thority but  their  own  erring  and  corrupt 
will.  Enter  any  of  the  siuging-rooins  or 
other  beer^houses  of  entertainment  and 
amusement  at  Manchester  (and  there  are 
hundreds  of  them  fittted  up  in  a  most 
costly  and  attractive  style)  on  a  Saturday, 
Sunday,  or  Monday  night,  and  there  yoo 
will  find  the  youthful  ootton-spinuers  of 
both  sexes  giving  the  rein  to  the  very 
lowest  and  most  debasing  kiud  of  licen* 
tiousness  and  debauchery.  Listen  to 
their  language,  observe  their  movements, 
mark  the  almost  idiotic  delight  with  which 
they  listen  to  and  take  part  in  the  most 
obscene  songs  and  'recitation*;'  then 
watch  them,  sated  with  their  wretched 
pleasures,  crawl  home  atupified,  listless, 
and  half  intoxicated,  to  a  late  bed,  which 
they  must  leave  almost  the  next  hour  for 
the  factory  ;  note  down  these  things,  sod 
then  say  whether  the  moral  habits  sod 
condition  of  the  younger  members  of  the 
manufacturing  population  are  not  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  predisposing  caaie 
of  distress  and  miaery,  without  setting  any 
thing  down  either  to  the  corn-laws  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  trade.  Can  it  be  difficolt, 
with  such  facts  as  these  before  us,  to 
conceive  a  ten.fold  aggravation  of  dis- 
tress when  trade  languishes  and  Uboor 
and  wages  are  curtailed  V* 

We  make  no  apology  for  thus 
quoting  fnnn  oorselyes,  oecause  the 
aigument  adduced  by  us  in  the 
month  of  May  1843  is  just  as  unan- 
swerable in  March  1844  as  ever  it 
was.  Neither  can  we  hesitate  to  re- 
peat shortly  what  has  elsewhere  been 
demonstrated  by  figures,  that  there 
is  no  falling  off  in  the  amount  of 
manufacture  ffoods  exported;  that 
the  number  of  yards  of  yam  and 
cotton  doth  shipped  for  foreign  parts 
in  Great  Britain  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  steadily  on  the  increase ; 
while  the  proceeds  have  been  affected 
in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  progress  of 
quantity.  Thus,  in  1886,  we  find 
that  Great  Britain  exported  of  the 
articles  specified  above  198,860,910 
yards,  of  which  the  declared  or  real 
value  is  given  at  20,656,408i. ;  where- 
as, in  1842,  her  exports  "were 
268,252,474  yai^  of  which  the 
value  IS  tflJcen  at  only  15,068,586^ 
Now,  what  does  this  prove  ?  That 
the  corn-laws  ere  no  obstacles  what- 
ever to  an  increased  export  trade; 
that  the  export  trade  has  been  already 
carried  further  than  the  principles  of 
a  legitimate  commerce  will  allow; 
and  that  every  step  which  you  take 
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in  advance  in  this  direction  only 
exposes  you  more  and  more  to  the 
miseries  that  are  inseparable  from 
the  sort  of  gambling  which  goes  on 
when  individnals  strive  only  to  un- 
dersell one  another.  If  the  price  had 
been  maintained  while  the  quantity 
fell  off,  then  we  could  have  believed 
that  the  com-lavrs  were  in  fault; 
but  the  facts,  lying  all  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  lead  to  a  conclusion 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  that  for 
which  the  Lieaffuers  contend. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  object  of 
the  Leat^e  is  to  effect  the  repeal  of 
laws  which  inflict  no  injury  on  any 
portion  of  her  nuyesty's  subjects, 
which  do  not  prevent  monied  men 
from  embarking  their  capital  in 
trade  or  manufiStures  to  advantage ; 
and  are  in  their  operations  absolutely 
unfelt  by  the  people.  Whj,  what  is 
Mr.  Cobden  himself  at  this  moment 
compared  with  what  he  was  twen^ 
years  ago?  He  began  life,  we  be- 
lieve, in  a  humble  sphere,  as  the  son 
of  a  Sussex  yeoman.  He  is  now  the 
head  of  a  printing  establishment 
which  gives  employment  to  more 
than  one  thousand  hands ;  a  wealthy 
man,  respected  in  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood, an  influential  member  of 
the  senate ;  and  yet  Mr.  Cobden  has 
aU  his  life  long  had  these  grinding 
corn-laws  to  contend  against.  But 
this  is  the  least  of  the  evils  of  which 
we  complain.  The  League  endea- 
vours to  accomplish  its  end  by  means 
which,  if  not  directly  contrary  to 
law,  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  More- 
over, an  example  has  been  set  which 
the  agriculturists  could  hardly  re- 
fuse to  follow ;  and  the  consequences 
are,  that,  supposing  the  leaders  on 
"boih  sides  to  carry  matters  as  they 
desire  and  expect  to  do,  we  shall  by 
and  by  have  society  divided  into  two 
hostile  factions,  amid  the  strife  of 
which  all  that  what  we  most  prize 
in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding both  the  independence  of  the 
legislature  and  the  moral  probity  of 
the  constituencies,  must  go  to  the 
wall.  For  the  moment  you  array 
men  into  antagonist  clubs  and  associ- 
ations, you  csol  into  play  on  either 
side,  not  their  reasoning  faculties, 
but  their  bitterest  prejudices  and 
passions.  We  verily  believe  that 
there  are  already  numbers  of  persons 
00  misled  by  the  speeches  and  pam- 


phlets of  the  League,  as  to  conceive 
that  the  landowners  and  occupiers  of 
England  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
the  total  destruction  of  the  factories 
all  over  the  kii^om,  and  the  expa- 
triation, or  even  death,  of  the  mil« 
lions  who  depend  upon  them  for 
support.  And  as  little  can  we 
douDt  that,  after  the  Protection  So- 
ciety has  got  into  full  swing,  multi- 
tudes will  in  like  manner  grow  up  in 
the  persuasion  that  the  manuflictu- 
rers  of  England  r^ard  them  as  ene- 
mies, whom  it  is  their  duty  and  their 
determination  to  extirpate. 

Meanwhile,  another  Lea^e  ia 
struggling  into  notice,  of  which  we 
are  really  at  a  loss  how  to  speak, 
whether  in  the  tone  of  ridicule,  which 
the  project  would  naturally  excite, 
did  it  stand  abne,  or  in  sober  sad- 
ness, as  becomes  those  who  feel  that 
you  can  jud^e  as  well  how  the  wind 
sets  from  the  flight  of  a  feather  as 
from  the  bending  of  an  oak.  Mr. 
Attwood,  of  Birmingham,  has  posi- 
tively succeeded  in  creating  a  *  *  Money 
Currency  League,"  which,  in  imita- 
tion of  its  elder  brother,  holds  meet- 
ings, collects  subscriptions,  circulates 
tracts,  sends  abroad  orators,  and  la- 
bours to  convince  the  people  of  Eng- 
land that  they  will  never  know  what 
prosperity  is  till  they  return  to  the 
use  of  their  one-poimd  notes.  We 
admit  that  the  idea  is  so  exceedingly 
comical,  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
speak  of  it  without  laughter.  A  re- 
turn to  a  paper  currency  would 
complete,  with  a  vengeance,  the  work 
of  natiozial  regeneration.  Begin  by 
abolishing  whatever  may  remain  of 
the  duties  which  protect  your  do- 
mestic silk-weaver,  your  worker  in 
leather,  and  so  forth,  firom  the  com- 
petition of  foreigners.  Gro  on  to  re- 
peal the  corn-laws,  and  wind  up  by 
an  enormous  issue  of  one-pound 
notes ;  and  if  you  don*t  thrive  after 
all  that,  then  put  no  further  trust  in 
the  promises  of  empirics.  But,  to 
be  serious.  Is  it  not  melancholy,  is 
it  not  alarming,  that  every  moimte* 
baidi:  who  takes  a  crotchet  into  his 
head,  and  can  command  a  little 
money,  and  less  talent,  finds  the 
coun^  ripe  for  cabals  and  conspira- 
cies, and  manages  to  carry  a  portion 
of  its  inhabitants  alon^  with  him  ? 
Can  such  a  temper  contmue  to  work 
without  the  most  serious  results  aris- 
ing from  it?    Will  it  not  end  m  a 
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oomp^  break -up  of  our  great- 

And  here  the  queatioa  naturally 
ariies,  How  is  the  case  to  be  met  ? 
We  see  the  erils  that  attend  it  in  the 
present,  and  are  not  blind  to  the 
oonseanenoes  that  may  be  expected 
to  follow ;  but  how  are  you  to  deal 
with  a  disease  which  overspreads  Uie 
whole  of  the  patient*s  frame,  and 
seems  to  haye  struck  its  roots  into 
the  very  pith  of  his  constitution? 
Would  you  institute  goyemment 
prosecutions  against  the  spouters  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre ;  or  bring  in 
acts  of  pariiament  to  declare  Leagues 
of  all  Kinds  illegal  ?  We  answer, 
that  we  reo(Mnmei&  no  such  course  of 
proceeding.  Where  a  Lea^e  as- 
sumes the  attitude  into  which  the 
Bepeal  Association  kas  thrown  it- 
selr,  then  let  the  attorney-general  do 
his  duty.  The  peace  of  the  country 
must  be  preserved,  and  every  body 
which  threatens  or  otherwise  dis- 
turbs it  must  be  put  down.  Or  tf  a 
Leaffue  presume  to  interfere,  whether 
by  britoy  or  intimidation,  to  in- 
fluence a  constituency  in  the  choice  of 
a  member  for  parliament,  then  let 
the  parties  to  such  illegal  interference 
answer  for  it  before  a  competent  tri- 
bunaL  But  beyond  this  we  have  no 
desire  that  the  queen*s  government 
should  ^.  And  as  to  meetin|^  these 
associations  with  acts  of  parliament, 
the  bare  idea  is  ridiculous.  It  is  to 
individuals,  and  especialljr  to  men  of 
station  and  weight  in  society,  much 
more  than  to  the  government  or  to 
the  legislature,  that  we  would  make 
our  appeal.  Let  M«m  discountenance 
as  much  as  th^  are  able  dl  oonspi- 
.racies  of  the  kind.  Let  them  refuse 
to  hear  League  speeches,  to  read 
League  pamphlets,  to  take  in  League 
]>eriodical8,  to  notice  League  adver- 
tisements. Let  the  arrival  of  a 
League  emissary  in  any  town  or  dis- 
trict be  as  much  as  possible  unno- 
ticed. Khe  presume  to  shew  him- 
Hielf  at  a  time  of  election,  or  plead  for 
a  candidate,  or  otherwise  bu]^^ 
him,  let  that  candidate,  whoever  he 
may  be,  lose  at  once  the  countenance 
of  all  true  finends  of  their  country. 


In  a  word,  not  only  reftise  to  beeome 
a  Leaguer  yourself  but  mariL  your 
disapproval  of  the  whole  League  sys- 
tem, by  ceaainfir  to  hold  with  siieh  as 
support  it,any  mrthercommuiufistioa 
than  you  can  help.  A  Leaguer  may 
be  in  private  lire  a  very  estimable 
person ;  but  he  cannot  as  a  public 
man  sedc  his  country's  welfare,  other- 
wise he  would  not  strive  in  so  pe- 
rilous and  unconstitutional  a  method 
to  force  his  own  views  of  thingi 
upon  the  legislature. 

In  like  manner,  we  would  suggest, 
that  in  botii  houses  of  parliament,  the 
members,  who  are  at  the  same  time 
members  of  Associations,  Lesguei, 
or  other  political  bodies  such  as  the 
constitution  does  not  sanction  or  the 
law  recognise,  shall  become  marked 
men.  U>mmunicate  with  them  as 
little  as  you  can.  Never  condescend 
to  notice  the  existence  of  the  bodies 
to  which  they  belong,  unless,  indeed, 
they  force  upcm  you  the  neoessitv  of 
legislating  against  them ;  and  wiien 
they  present  petitions,  take  care,  ere 
you  receive  them,  to  be  satisfied  that 
they  have  not  been  got  up  in  an  un- 
constitutional way.  A  petition  froni 
the  Anti-Com-law  League  or  Bepeal 
Association  would  be  rejected  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  let  its  rejectioa 
be  as  contemptuous  as  drcumstances 
will  admit  of.  Fling  it  out  of  the 
house ;  do  not  condescend  so  much 
as  to  hear  it  read,  and  enter  into  no 
discussion  with  the  person  presoitmg 
it  In  a  word,  let  every  Englidi- 
man,  whether  in  public  or  private 
life,  who  feels  with  us,  that  even  a 
righteous  end  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
by  unrighteous  means,  do  his  best  to 
discoimtenance  a  system  which  is 
pregnant  with  danger  to  public  li- 
berty. For  every  point  which  you 
carry,  even  if  in  itself  a  just  one,  by 
bullying,  bluster,  and  an  oifjanised 
and  systematic  agitation  is  a  trium^ 
gained  over  that  constitution  which, 
with  all.its  fitults,  and  it  has  many, 
is  a  most  precious  Imcy  to  us  from 
our  fiithers ;  and  which  we  are  bound 
to  transmit  as  littie  impaired  as  pos- 
sible to  our  posterity. 
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A  PINE  DAY  IN  THE  STRAND. 


■  Throagh  the  long  Strand  together  let  ns  straj/'^GAv's  Trivia. 


Our    paper   on    Fleet    Street   has 
given,   Tfe  understand,  great  satis- 
&ction   to  the  readers  of  Kegina. 
Our  informant's  name  we  purposely 
omit    to    mention ;    but   his  letter 
vras    accompanied    by   a   series   of 
newspaper  -  cuttijigs   from   reviews, 
conceived  in  a  stram  so  complimenta- 
TY  and  encomiastic,  that  we  nave  had 
them  bound  up  in  HaydaVs  best 
manner,  imitating  in  this  (however 
humbly)  the  noble  example  set  us  by 
the  late  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  whose 
appetite  for  admiration  was  so  ex* 
cessive,  that  he  had  bound,  in  fifteen 
quarto  volumes,  the  whole  catalogue 
of  compliments  that  had  ever  been 
paid  him  in  print,  from  his  first  start- 
mg  in  pubhc  life  to  the  last  day  on 
which  his  hands  could  hold  a  news- 
paper, and  deal  cunninglv  with  a 
pair  of  scissors.    Each  volume  had 
Its  index  and  portrait,  so  that  the 
whole  composed  a  piece  of  delightful 
flattery,  irresistibly  pleadng  (as  we 
ourselves  have  found  it)  in  moments 
when  critics  become  sour, — a  kind  of 
corrective,  or  soda,  to  the  acid  of 
their  temporary  ill-nature.     Law- 
rence imbibed  but  one ;  we  have  al- 
ways taken  the  two,  and,  after  some 
en)erience,    can    recommend,   with 
Bafety,  all  young  authors  to  imitate 
our  example,  that    is,  take    praise 
and  censure  as  Gray  took  poetry  and 
prose,  laying  both  together,  for  a  re- 
hab, like  bi^ad  and  cheese. 

For  this  way  of  referring  to  our 
former  lucubrations  we  have  np  pre- 
cedent, it  is  true ;  but  we  like  it  all 
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the  better  for  this.  In  these  insipid 
days,  when  so  much  cold  meat  is 
heated  anew,  and  served  up  as  if  for 
the  first  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  deviate 
a  little  from  the  trodden-down  path 
in  which  so  many  lose  their  way, 
turning,  as  is  our  wish,  from  carica- 
tures of  private  life,  from  one-sided 
scenes  of  present  society,  and  most 
unfaithfU  pictures  of  the  past,  to 
some  anecdote  that  is  new  and  amus- 
ing, culled  from  a  field  of  general 
information,  or  the  stores  of  anti- 

Suarian  ardour ;  whether  we  throw 
ght  on  the  characters  of  celebrated 
men,  or  people,  from  times  past,  the 
London  localities  of  to-day,  giving  an 
interest,  both  past  and  present,  to 
scenes  which  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands are  thronging  daily, — streets 
crowded  with  curious  and  inquiring 
men,  without  the  leisure  requisite 
for  research,  but  "quick  to  learn 
and  wise  to  know,**  and  not  unthank- 
ful. 

When  Mr.  Leland  Weever  was 
last  in  town,  we  set  out  together 
from  the  Cook  Tavern ;  and,  "  step- 
ping westward,"  as  Wordsworth  has 
it,  with  the  full  waterman's  cry  of 
"  Westward,  ho !"  we  entered  the 
Strand  from  under  Temple  Bar,  and 
began  a  discourse  about  this  interest- 
ins  street  and  its  several  associations. 
We  could  not  help  commenting  on 
the  remark  nut  by  Addison  into  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley. 
"  He  bade  me  observe,"  says  Addi- 
son, "how  thick  the  city  was  set 
with  churches,  and  that  there  was 
c  c   ~ 
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scarce  a  steeple  on  this  side  Temple 
Bar."  "  Steeples  and  belfrejrs  have 
grown  up  since ;  and  such,  mdeed,** 
says  Mr.  Weeyer,  **has  been  the 
growth  of  London  westward,  that,  in 
striking,  the  other  day,  a  centre  with 
a  pair  of  compasses,  in  Mr.  Moffg*s 
large  map  of  London,  I  found  that 
Temple  fiar  was  the  most  central 
point  in  all  London ;  in  other  words, 
that  we  had  given  the  city  a  shove, 
as  it  were,  altogether  eastward." 

"  I  am  glad,"  I  said,  "  that  you 
have  begun  with  the  church,  for  I 
have  something  to  say  about  tiie  two 
churches  in  the  Strand:  a  Radical 
member  in  the  Conmions  remarking 
to  me  the  other  day,  that  these  two 
churches  were  emblematic  of  the 
church  and  churchmen,  *  They  stand 
in  the  wa^  of  all  improvement* 
*•  Kay,*  I  said,  *  the  churcnes  are  put 
properly  in  your  way  by  way  of  re- 
membrance, six  days  in  the  week, 
that  there  was  a  seventh  set  apart 
for  holy  thoughts  and  public  wor- 
ship.* 

''  The  architecture  of  St.  Clement*8, 
you  will  observe,  Mr.  Weever,  is  of 
a  mongrel  order.  Wren  commenced 
the  present  building,  and  Gibbs  com- 
pleted it.  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  the 
custom  of  walking  past  St  Dnn- 
Btan*s  every  Sunday,  to  take  his  fa- 
vourite seat  in  the  north  gallery  of 
St.  Clement*s  Danes.  Nat  Lee,  the 
dramatist,  is  buried  in  this  church- 
yard ;  as  is  Mountford,  the  player,  of 
whom  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  you 
by  and  by. 

"The  church  of  St  Mary-le- 
Strand  stands  where  stood  in  days  of 
yore  a  &mous  May-pole,  made  more 
famous  for  its  afler-removal  by  the 
verse  of  Pope  and  the  discoveries  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  heroes  of  the 
Dundad  are  made  to  assemble  in  this 
locality, 

*  Where  the  tall  May.pole  once  o'erlooked 

the  Strand, 
But  now  (to  Anne  and  piety  ordain) 
A  ohorch  collects  the  amints  of  Dmry 

Lane.' 

This  May-pole  was  taken  down  in 
1718,  and  given  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
as  a  rest  or  stand  for  his  large  te- 
lescope. Pope  has  preserved  Its  lo- 
cality in  verse.  You  remember  the 
exdamatioir  of  the  witty  Bramston, — 

•  Where's  Troy,  and  where'a  Oie  May-pole 

ui  the  Strand  7' 


Matters  of  slender  moment  are  soon 
forgotten,  unless  pr^rved  in  pretty 
amber  or  the  imperishable  yeise  <^ 
such  a  poet  as  Pope. 

"  Numbers  were  not  introduced 
into  the  streets  of  London  before  the 
year  1763.  Each  house  was  otc- 
viously  distinguished  by  a  sign,  which 
hung  suspended  like  a  lamp-iron 
over  the  footway.  All  these  signs 
had,  without  question,  some  kind  of 
primary  propriety;  ridiculous  as 
many  were,  they  had,  though  utterly 
unexplainable  at  the  present  day,  a 
kind  of  heraldic  signification,  a  family 
mark,  or  mystic  ulusion.  Signs  are 
now  reserved  for  barbers,  pawnbro- 
kers, and  publicans.  The  Golden  Ball 
in  Pall  Mall  is  one  of  the  last  sur- 
viving marks  of  an  old,  odd,  but  pic- 
turesque mode  of  distinguishing  one 
house  from  another,  and  one  shop 
from  its  next-door  neighbour. 

**  One  of  the  first-ascertained  inha- 
bitants of  the  Strand  was  Peter  oi 
Savoy,  tmcle  of  Heniy  ILL,  to  whom 
that  king,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign,  *  did  grant  all  those  houses 
upon  the  Tmunes*  which  sometimes 
pertained  to  Briane  de  Inula,  or 
Lisle,  without  the  walls  of  his  ci^  of 
London,  in  the  way  or  street  called 
the  Strand.' 

**  The  bishops  were  the  next  great 
dignitaries  who  had  inns  or  houses  in 
the  Strand,  connecting,  as  it  were, 
the  Ci^  with  the  kii^*s  palace  at 
Westminster.  *  Anciently,'  says  Sd- 
den,  in  his  Table- TaOi, '  the  noble- 
men lay  vrithin  the  City  for  safety 
and  security;  but  the  bishops'  houses 
were  by  the  water-side,  because  they 
were  held  sacred  persons,  whom  no- 
body would  hurt'  Stow  enumentes 
no  less  than  nine  on  the  south  side 
of  the  present  Strand. 

**  1.  JBxeter  House,  so  called  fhun 
the  see  of  Exeter.  *  The  same,'  says 
Stow, '  hath  since  been  called  Pftget 
House,  because  William  Lord  Paget 
enlarged  and  possessed  it.  Then 
Leyeester  House,  because  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leyoester,  of  late 
new  biiilt  there;  wad  now  Essex 
House,  of  the  Earl  of  Essex  lodging 
there.'  Deveieux  Court  and  iSsex 
Street  denote  the  locality  of  the  Lon- 
don Inn  of  the  see  of  Exeter. 

"  2.  *  Ttap,*  says  Stow,  *  vras  the 
Bi^op  of  &the's  inn  latdy  new 
built,  for  a  great  part  thereof  b}r  the 
Lord  Tbomm  Seymour,  adinirKl; 
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which  house  came  since  to  be  i 

by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  thereof 

called  Arundel  House. 

"  3.  *  Ther  was  there  a  housQ  be- 
longing to  the  Bishop  of  LlandaC 

''4.  'Ther  was  the  Bislum  of 
Chester's  ^commonly  called  of  Lich- 
field and  Coventry)  his  inn  or  Lon- 
don lodging. 

**  5.  *  And  next  unto  it  adjoining 
was  the  Bishop  of  Worcester's  inn. 

*^  6.  '  Fast  tne  Savoy,  the  next  was 
sometime  the  Bishop  ca  Carlisle's  inn, 
which  now  bdongeth  to  the  £arl  of 
Bedford,  and  is  called  Eussell  or 
Bedford  House. 

"  7.  '  Ther  Durham  House,  built 
by  Thomas  Hatfielde,  bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, who  was  made  bishop  of  that 
see  in  the  year  1345. 

''  8.  '  Next  beycmd  this  Durham 
House  is  another  great  house,  some- 
time belonging  to  tne  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  was  his  London  lodging, 
whidi  now  pertaineth  to  the 

"  9.  '  Axchbishop  of  York.' 

*^  The  for^^mng  extracts  from  Stow 
exhibit  tbe  choice  situations  in  the 
Strand  acquired  by  some  of  the  great 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  bishops  were  ousted 
fix>m  their  inns  at  the  Beformation, 
by  the  Dudleys  and  the  Devereuxs, 
the  great  Lord  Leicester  and  the 
great  Lord  Essex. 

"The  first  to  set  an  example 
of  rapacity  in  this  respect  was 
Henry  VIIL,  who,  at  Wolsey's 
di^piice,  robbed  the  see  of  York 
of  Its  palace  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent Whitehall.  In  the  reign  of  his 
son  and  successor,  the  Protector  So- 
merset copied  the  great  example  of 
his  rapacious  brother-in-law ;  and  the 
inns  of  Worcester,  and  Lichfield,  and 
Coventry,  were  levelled  to  the  ground, 
that  the  palace  of  the  Protector  might 
stand  where  Uiey  had  stood.  Then 
the  Bishop  df  Cariisle  gives  way  to 
the  Earl  of  Bedford;  the  Bishop  of 
Bath  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel;  Dur- 
ham  House  is  lent  by  the  crown  to 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh;  and  the  inn  of 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  (enjoyed  for  a 
Mort  time  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York)  is  politely  possessed,  and  built 
jpon  by  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckmg- 
^^<un,  *  till  such  time  as  he  could  find 
the  archbish(^  a  better.'    No  bishop 

jn  the  Middlesex  part  of  London  was 
left  unmolested.     Sir  Christopher 
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in  his  inn  at  Holbom;  while  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  is  allowed  to 
remain  among  the  stews  and  bear- 
baiters  at  Southwark,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbunr  among  the 
marBhes  and  damps  of  Lambeth,  sim- 
ply for  no  other  reason  than  that  no 
great  court  fitvourite  was  found  to 
express  a  wish  of  possessing  situations 
80  uninviting. 

**  The  Strand  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  King  James  must  have 
beenan  imposing  street  The  Thames, 

Sure  and  unsullied,  with  gardens 
own  to  the  water's  edf^e,  was  a  stream 
such  as  we  see  it  at  Ru^ond.  The 
Savov  was  still  standing,  but  turned 
to  other  than  its  original  uses.  So- 
merset Place,  metamorphosed  by 
name  into  Ddimark  House,  was  in- 
habited by  Anne  of  Denmark,  the 
queen  of  James  I.  Dudley  and  De- 
vereux,  with  their  whole  train  of  re- 
tainers, lord  it  in  one  nlace ;  while 
.  Howard  and  Bussell  exhibit  no  lack 
of  cost  and  bravery  at  Arundel 
House  and  Bedford  House.  Lord 
Burleigh  begms  to  build;  his  son. 
Sir  Robert  Cecil,  and  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  imitate  his  example; 
and  on  the  sites  of  Burleigh  Street, 
Cecil  Street,  and  the  present  North- 
umberland House,  tne  town  resi- 
dences of  these  great  men  exhibit 
their  halls  and  porticoes,  their  garden 
fronts  and  gardens,  their  turrets  and 
their  towers. 

**  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  Ca- 
tholic chapel  is  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
at  Somerset  House,  for  the  use  of 
Henrietta  Maria;  and  a  lath-and- 
plaster  palace,  called  York  House 
(on  the  site  of  the  present  Bucking- 
ham Street),  raises  its  long  line  of 
front,  to  allow  of  ample  room  to  the 
psurade  and  expense  of  the  haughty 
VilUers. 

"At  the  Restoration,  Clarendon 
resides  for  a  time  at  Worcester 
House,  while  his  own  house  is  build- 
ing; but  the  Strand  is  altogether  a 
deserted  street.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham lives  at  Wallin^ord  House 
(the  present  Admiralty),  and  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle  at  Whitehall ; 
Arundel  House  admits  the  newly 
formed  Royal  Society;  Somerset 
House,  royalty  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  person  of  Cathenne  of  Braganza ; 
Burleigh  House  is  converted  into  an 
Exchange ;  and  Salisbury  House  into 
the  present  Cecil  Street. 
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"  The  Strand  .ia  on  the  eve  of  be- 
coming a  street  of  shopkeepers.  Dor- 
ham  House  had  long  been  a  bazar 
^OT  the  milliner  and  toy-women  to 
expose  their  wares,  their  pet^coats 
and  trinkets ;  the  whole  street  is  "to 
lose  what  Middleton,  the  dramatist, 
calls  its  *  air  of  gentility,  so  remote 
from  the  handicraft '  scents  of « the 
City/  Troops  of  small  •  tenements 
surround  the  remains  of  old  Arundel 
House;  Middle  Rows  arise  of  brick 
and  plaster,  the  inll-grown  ofi&pring 
of  the  low  pent-house  and  stall.  Coal- 
barges  lie  on  their  mud-banks  before 
the  garden  -walls  of  Essex  House ; 
and  the  wagon'  toils,  up  Mflford 
Lane  with  its  IcMd,  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Gay.  *  Holywell  Street 
beconi(^.a  receptacle  for  Jews;  the 
more  "'narrow'  parts,'  called  in  Ben 
Jonson  ^Hhe  streights  i*  the  Strand, 
a  haunt  for  prostitutes  and  tbieves.**  •' 

The  foregoing  •'  anecdotes  'were 
brought  together  for  tbis  ver^  paper 
by  an  excellent  antiquary,  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Weever's.  We  had  read  tbem 
oyer  at  the  Cock  Tavern  before  we 
started.  Mr.  Weever  was  much 
pleased  with  tbem.  He  said  that 
they  threw  a  clear  li^ht  on  the  pro- 
gressive history  of  the  Strand ;  ad- 
oing,  ^  Only,  he  should  have  told  us 
that,  in  1532,  an  act  was  passed  for 
"p&YWg  the  street- way  between  Cha- 
ring Cross  and  Strand  Cross  (I  pre- 
siune  the  site  of  the  old  May-pole),  at 
the  chaige  of  the  owners  of  the 
lands." 

Before  I  detail  at  length  the  seve- 
ral anecdotes  which  occurred  to  us 
as  we  went  alonf)  it  may  be  as  well 
to  premise,  that  these  perambulations 
of  ours  afford  no  ignoble  or  unin- 
striictive  amusement.*  The  poet  Gay 
thought  it  worth  his  yrhile  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  *'  Art  of  Walking  the 
Streets  of  London.*'  Sir  Ricnard 
Blackmore  would  compose  half  an 
epic  in  seven  journeys  between  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  St.  Gileses 
Poimd ;  the  poet  doctor  "  wrote  to 
the  rumbling  of  his  coach*s  wheels  ;** 
and  Pope  has  told  us, —  .   •      ' 

'*  Ob  !  but  a  wit  can  stady  io  the  streets. 
And  raise  bis  mind  above  the  mob  be 
meets ;" 

while  he  owns,  a  little  farther  on, 
that 

"A  backney-ooacb  may  chance  to  spoil 
a  thought. 


And  then  a  nodding  beam,  or  pi{^  of 

'    lead, 
God  knowB,  may  hurt  the  very  ablest 
head.'' 

However,  it  is  with  Pope  we  peram- 
bulate the  Strand : — 

1'  As^  drives  the  storm  at  any  doo»  wf 

knocks 
And.  bouse  with  Montaigne  now,  and  now 
*   ;'     with' Locke."       ,"  .     . 

And  this  is  as  it  ought  to  be,  for 
Pope  was  bom  in  the  Strand,  where 
his  father  was  **  a  linendraper  bold,** 
as  all  the  world  doth  know,  or  ought 
to  know.  By  the  way,  it  is  right  to 
mention  that  the  Either  of  Charles 
Mathews,  the  late  inimitable  actor, 
was  a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  and 
that  the  father /of  John  Flaxman 
kept  a  small  shop  in  'the*  sanie  street 
for-the  sale  of  plaster  figuresl  •  Both 
Flaxman  and' Mathews '  were  bom 
in  this  street. "     '      '  ^'  *■"" 

As  we  stepped  tcwAoti/.the  Bar,  on 
the  upper,  or  northern  side  of  the 
street,  my  fHend  directed  my  atten- 
tion to  a  piece  of  information  re- 
cently set  up  in  front  of  the  fish- 
mon^r*s  shop,  immediately  adjoining 
the  Bar.  There  I  read,  in  laige 
letters,  "  Established  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VHL"  "  This  is  not 
only  untrue,**  I  remarked,  "  but  un- 
likely. Very  few  fish-stidls  were  set 
up  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vm.,  for 
Billingsgate  received,  in  Lord  Md- 
bourhe*s  words,'  *  a  heavy  blow,  and 
sore  discouragement,*,  in:  the  down- 
fal  of  Friday  and  its*  fish,-  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation: '  This,**  I 
said,  "was,  in'all'pr6bability,oneof 
the  stalls  belonging  to  the  market  in 
Butcher  Row,  a  troop  of  small  tene- 
ments that  lay  between  Temple  Bar 
and  the  back  of  St.  Clement*s. 
^  Here,*  says  Hatton,  *  is  a  good  mar- 
ket for  meat,  and  neare  the  Bar,  for 
all  kinds  of  poultry,^A,  and  oilmen's 
goods.*  This  was  m  1708,  and,  in 
1813,  Buteher  Row  gave  way  to  the 
improvements  su^^^ed  by  AJder- 
man  Pickett,  and  the  present' Pickett' 
Str^t.  .  *  Our  next  meeting,*  says 
Boswell,  *  was  not  till  Saturday,  June 
25,  1763,  when,  happening  to  dine  at 
Clifton*s  eating-house,  m  Butcher 
Row,  I  was  surprised  to  see  John- 
son come  in,  and  take  his  seat  at 
another  tabled  Johnson  and  an  Irish 
gentleman  got  into  a  dispute  con- 
cerning the  cause  of  spine  part  of 
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mankipdAbeing  black.  •  *Why,  sir,* 
fiffidd  Johnson,  *it  has  been  accounted 
for  in  three  ways,'  &c.  What'  the 
Irishman  said  is  totally  obliterated 
from  my  mind,  but  I  remember  that 
be  became  very  warm  and  intem- 
perate in  his  expressions;  upon  which 
Johnson'^  rose,  and "  quietly  walked 
away.  He  had  not  observed  that  I 
was  in  the  room.'" 

"  Wych  Street  derives  its  name," 
said  Mr.  Weever,  "  from  the  Via  de 
Aldwych,  the  old  name  of  Drury 
Lane.  You  will  see  a  good  deal 
about  it  in  Farton*s  History  of  St, 
Oile8% — a  very  ill-conceived,  though 
carejnlly-executed  book. ,.  ^^When 
BnTry  House* wasT'erected,  in T the 
reignj^pf  jaueen'^EHzal>Bth,Sby^tJie 
grwQp^her  of  Ehzabeth''Drury,  i)r. 
Donne's  young  lady,  and  the  suly^t^' 
of  his  Anniversaries  the  Via  de  'Ald-| 
wych  became  known  as  the  lane  lead- 
ing past  Drury  House  to  St.  Giles's- 
in-the-Fields,  otherwise  Drury  Lane.' 
Asjhe  buildingsincreased  westward, 
the  tenmna\ion*bf^Dniry*Lane'  was 
led  staj^^jght'^ii^to  the^  Strand,  and  the 
line'  ^ jyftgg  J^^J^,f  ^^^  1^6  ^Qto 
ButcnerSo^^eceived  its  old  desig- 
nation'of^VyclTStreet." . 

Still  stepping  westward,  we  con-* 
tinue  our ,  course  down  the  n6i:th* 
side^f  the  Strand,  past  St'.  Clement's 
Chuirc^''with' his  clocks  set  right,*  at 
the  urgent  'solicitation  of  PuTich]  and 
enter  Holywell  Street,  the  Duck 
Lane  and  Monmouth  Street  of  this 
part  of  London. 

"  This  is  a  street,"  said  Mr.  Wee- 
ver, **  which  I  both  dislike  and  love ; 
it  is  made  up  of  old  books  and  old 
clothes.  I  come  here  for  the  former, 
but  they  badger  me  for  the  latter; 
not  so  much  now^  it  is  true,  as  when 
I  was  vour  age.  Here  are  too  many 
Jews  for  my  taste ;  I  suppose  a  kind 
of  colony  from  Long  Lsme,  Hounds- 
ditch,  and  St.  Mary  Axe, — 

'Jews  from  St.  Mary  Axe  for  gain  so 

wary. 
Who  for  old  clothes  would  even  aze  St. 

Mary.' 

*  A  man  that  comes  here  as  a 
stranger,'  says  an  old  writer,  *  would 
think  there  had  been  some  great 
death  of  men  and  women  here' 
abouts,  he  sees  so  many  suits,  and  no 
men  for  them.  Methinks,  indeed, 
that  they  should  be  well  affected  to 


and  keep  so  many  reliques.'    Gay,' 
describing  the  markets  of  London, 
says,    with  great  happiness  of  ex- 
pressiqn,—     ,  .  •  ...,  ,.  ;.,,., 

•Thames  Street  gives  cheeses,  Covent 

Garden  fruits, 
Moorfields  old    books,  and  Monmouth 

Street  old  suits ; 
Hence  ma^'st  thou  well  supply  the  wants 

of  Ufe, 
Support  thy  family,  and  clothe  thy  wife.* 

A  man  once  made  a  bet  to  pass  up 
and  down  this  street,  in  the  middle 
of  the  dajr  without  a  solicitation  from 
a  Jewreither;to''buyr6r;sell.    His 
offer  ^as^at  once*acc?pted,'*and  .the 
sum  named.** He"cf&Tied  his  point, 
for  he  carried  an  ink-bom  at  his 
button-hole,  and  assumed  the  official 
air 'of      '•^ 
The  t 
made 
then 
theG 
purch 
leave'! 
with ':. 
would 
Lord 

such  a  proposition ;  he  had  no  wish, 
he  said,  to  offend  two  of  the  most 
powerful  bodies  in 'the  nation,  the 
clergy  and  the  merchants.  The  first 
Jewish  settlement  in  London  was 
formed  in  Duke's  Place,  Aldgate,  in 
the  year  1650,  or  thereabouts.  The 
Jews  would  have  failed  in  obtaining 
this  to  them  important  favour  but 
for  the  hypocritical  adroitness  of 
Cromwell.  They  had  offered  60,000/. 
for  leave  to  acquire  a  settlement  in 
London.  This  was  a  sum  after  Crom- 
well's own  heart,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  close  at  once  with  the  Jewish 
agents.  This,  however,  he  did  not 
do,  until  he  had  called  together  a 
deputation  from  the  London  mer- 
chants and  the  London  cler^;  he 
heard  all  their  reasons,  applauded  all, 
and  abused  the  Jews.  '  But  can  you 
really  be  afraid,'  he  came  in  with, 
*that  this  mean,  despised  people 
should  be  able  to  prevail  in  trade 
and  credit  over  the  merchants  of 
England,  the  noblest  and  most  es- 
teemed merchants  of 'the  whole 
world  ? '  ..  This  had  the  desired  effect ; 
the  clergy  despised  the  scattered 
remnant,  and  the  City  merchants 
beiran  to  think'tlie  Jewish   traders 
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t&Uon  dosed,  and  Cromwell  was  at 
liberty  to  grant  what  he  dedred  to 
the  Jews.- 

The  Jewish  stories  of  my  fiiend 
detained  as  a  considerable  time  in 
this  street,  nor  did  we  let  a  book- 
stall pass  nnlooked  at.  He  examined 
veiy  carefiilly,  I  observed,  a  copy  of 
Sir  Richard  Baker's  Ckromde.  « I 
never  let,"  he  said,  "  vl  Baker's  Chro- 
nicle pass  nneramined ;  I  am  in  full 
expectation  of  meeting  with  Sir  Boffer 
de  Coverley's  copy  of  this  book." 
My  friend,  I  am  glad  to  think,  did 
not  see  the  smile  that  plaved  upon 
my  lips,  for  I  have  since  faund  out 
that  ne  is  really  serious  in  his  ex- 
pectation. 

On  emerging  from  Holywell  Street, 
I  was  glad  to  remind  Mr.  Weever  of 
a  passage  in  old  Howes,  wherein  he 
tells  us  that,  in  May  1630,  a  string, 
or  succession  of  fish-stalls  standing 
in  the  Strand,  over  against  Somerset 
House,  were  (dl  of  them  broken  down, 
"  I>wt,"  says  Howes,  "in  short  space 
thev  might  grow  from  stalls  to  sheds, 
and  thence  to  dwelli^  -  houses." 
"  Our  Middle  Rows,"  1  remarked, 
"  had  grown  up  in  this  wa^ ;  and, 
perhaps,  our  friend  *  Established  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  VUI.'  was 
an  owner  of  one  of  these  broken- 
down  fidi-stalls." 

At  the  comer  of  Catherine  Street 
is  a  house,  with  a  lion  rampant  in 
relief  upon  it.  This  belongea  to  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  a  house  of  some  noto- 
riety, before  the  West-end  hotels  gave 
it  the  go-by,  and  thrust  its  figure- 
head into  a  stuccoed  wall.    Where 

**  Catherine   Street   descends  into   the 
Strand," 

executions  occasionally  occurred. 
James  Hall,  a  murderer,  was  con- 
yeyed  on  a  hurdle  from  Newgate, 
and  executed  at  the  end  of  Catherine 
Street,  in  the  Strand.  His  body  was 
afterwards  hung  in  chains  at  Shep- 
herd*8  Bush,  on  the  Acton  R<Mtd. 
He  was  executed  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1741,  at  the  hour  of  ten  m 
the  morning. 

Over  against  Catherine  Street  lived 
Jacob  Tonson.  He  was  bom  in  1656, 
and  died  in  1736,  at  the  great  age  of 
eighty.  His  nephew  and  successor 
died  at  Barnes,  about  a  month  or  so 
before  him.    His  great-nephew, "  the 


8<m*8  Lives,  cUedin  1767.  Old  Jacob, 
graced 

"  With  two  left  legs  and  Jndas-cokMoed 
hair," 

liTed,m  Drvden's  time,  at  the  Judged 
Head  in  Cnancery  Lane.  He  gave 
up  busmess  in  the  year  1720.  On 
his  death-bed,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said,  *'I  wish  I  had  the  world  to 
bc^in  again!**  When  asked  whv, 
"Because,**  he  replied,  "I  should 
then  have  died  worth  a  100,0002., 
whereasnowldieworth  only  80,000^** 
How  strange  a  wish  for  a  man  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  and  with  80,0002.  to 
leave  to  no  nearer  a  relative  than  a 
great-nephew  I 

Crossing  Catherine  Street,  we  came, 
as  others  come,  to  D'OyWs  ware- 
house, at  the  comer  of  Wellington 
Street.  "  A  d*oyley,  or  a  camlet, 
is,"  says  Gay,  in  his  Trtvioj  "but  a 
poor  defence^ainst  the  cold.  You 
must  buy  a  Witney  broadcloth,  and 
make  it  into  a  tfoseph,  or  Wn^ 
rascal.** 

"  The  English  Opera  House,**  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "was  built  from  the 
design  of  Mr.  Beazley.  I  alwap 
encourage  this  theatre  when  it  is 
open,  for,  though  I  hate  opNeras,  let 
me  tell  you,  I  dislike  seeing  our 
English  singers  set  aside  for  these 
new  conquerors  of  the  Norman  race.'* 

Burleigh  Street  marks  the  site  of 
Burleigh,  or  Cecil  House,  the  tovni 
residence  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh. 
"  Burleigh  House  sometime  belong- 
ed," says  Stow,  "to  the  parson  of 
St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  but,  in  the 
rei^  of  Edward  VI.,  came,  by  com- 
position, to  Sir  Thomas  Palmer, 
knight,  who  be^  to  build  the  same, 
of  brick  and  tunber,  very  large  and 
spacious;  but  of  later  times,"  he  adds, 
"  it  hath  been  more  beautiftilly  in- 
creased by  the  late  Sir  WHliam 
Cecil,  Baron  Burleigh."  Thomas 
Cecil,  ihe  son  and  heir  of  old  Lord 
Burleigh,  was  created,  in  1605,  Earl 
of  Exeter.  Burld^  House  then 
became  Exeter  House.  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
was  living  here  in  1666. 

Exeter  *Change  was  in  existence 
in  1681,  when  Delaune  drew  up  his 
view  of  London.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
lately  built.  Who  does  not  remem- 
ber the  menagerie  here,  Mr.  Cros* 
himself,  and  his  elephant  Chuny? 
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the  sake  of  oar  yonoger  readers)  wm 
a  bazar,  a  sort  of  street  under  coyer, 
or  laige,  lonff  room,  with  a  row  of 
shops,  or  stalls,  on  either  hand,  and 
a  thorongh&re  between  them.  The 
main  fbot  thoroughflure  of  the  Strand 
ran,  on  one  side  of  the  street,  through 
this  bazar,  which  was  fitted  up  with 
walking-sticks  and  combs, — 

"  And  strung  on  twines  eombs  dangle 
m  your  face," 

implements  for  shaving,  knives,  sds- 
Bors,  watch-chains,  and  purses. 

"  Exeter  HaU,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"  is  a  place  of  a  very  diflferent  de- 
scription from  old  Exeter  *Change. 
Assignations  were  made  in  the 
'Change  when  first  erected ;  we  have 
in  the  Hall  Anti-Slavexy,  and  Anti- 
This-and-That  meetings,  with  mu- 
sical festivals,  attend^  by  young 
ladies  with  bags  of  buns,  and  their 
mammas  with  oranges  and  apples, 
jirepared  to  sit  through  a  whole  ses- 
sion of  speaking.  Husbands  go  to 
another  Exchange,  and  brothers 
wheresoever  inclination  leads  them. 
In  Str3rpe'8  edition  of  Stow,  both  in 
bis  text  and  in  his  map,  I  find  South- 
amptcm  Street  described  as  Bedford 
Street.  Arthur  Maynwarine  hired 
a  house  for  charming  Mrs.  Oldfield, 
the  actress,  in  this  street.  Here  David 
Garrick  had  a  house,  before  he  moved 
to  the  Adelphi  Terrace.  Southamp- 
ton Street  is  so  called  out  of  com- 
pliment to  Lady  Rachel  Russell,  the 
wife  of  Lord  William  Russell,  daugh- 
ter to  the  hiffh-minded  lord-trea- 
surer, Wriothesley,  last  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, and  granddaughter  to  Shak- 
speare^s  Lord  Southampton.  The 
present  Bedford  Street,"  Mr.  Weever 
added,  "is  called  in  Stn^pe,  'Half- 
Moon  Street.'  Ned  Ward,  in  his 
London  Spy^  speaks  of  the  Half-Moon 
Tavern  in  the  Strand,  towards  Co- 
vent  Crarden.  There  is  a  house  in 
Bedford  Street  with  a  stone  let  into 
its  front  emphatically  inscribed, 
'  This  is  Bedford  Street,^Hook  added, 
when  he  saw  it,  *  and  no  mUtuke''' 

Mr.  Weever  was  purposely  silent 
about  the  Bedfbrd  xlunily  kdSl  the 
adjoining^  Covent  Garden,  intending, 
he  said,  God  willing,  to  do  full  justice 
to  Covent  Grarden  and  its  associations 
in  a  paper  from  his  own  pen. 

Heatncock  Court,  a  httle  further 
on,  has  a  curious  shell  canopy  in 


cock.  Long  may  this  canopy  re- 
main! "It  is,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"the  last  existing  sign  in  London 
giving  its  name  to  a  court."  The 
curious  reader  of  Stow's  otem  Survey 
will  recollect  many  instances  of  siffns, 
suspended  in  front  of  courts,  len£ng 
then:  names  to  the  courts  and  streets 
they  hung  before.  "  Conyhope  Lane 
in  the  Poultry  was  so  <^ed,"  says 
Stow,  "from  three  conies  hanging 
finr  a  siffn  over  a  poulterer's  staU  at 
the  lane^  end.** 

Aubrey  tells  us  that  one  of  th6 
poet  Denham's  fr-eaks  was,  when  a 
student  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  the  blotting 
out  all  the  signs  between  Temple 
Bar  and  Charii^  Cross.  The  Mar- 
quess of  Waterford  and  the  Earl  of 
Waldegrave  were  not  originab.  "  Ful- 
ler,"  says  Aubrey,  "would  repeat  to 
you  forwards  and  backwards  all  the 
signs  from  Aldgate  to  Charing  Cross." 
I^nham  once  set  him  a  second  les- 
son. 

Our  attention  was  now  arrested 
by  a  cobalt  blue  post  on  one  side  of 
the  "  Thatcht  Alley,"  setting  forth  in 
very  readable  letters  a  fkot  hitherto 
unknown,  that  Nell  Gwynn  had  a 
dairy  up  this  court.  "NelV*  said 
Mr.  Weever,  "has  as  many  houses 
assigned  to  her  as  Oliver  Cromwell, 
or  as  King  John  has  palaces."  She 
lived  at  Drury  Lane,  in  Pidl  Mall,  at 
Fulham,  and  at  Bagnigge  Wells. 

New  Exchange  Ikrart,  near 
Thatched  Alley,  preserves  a  pleas- 
ing remembrance  of  the  New  Ex- 
change in  the  Strand.  Immediately 
opposite  this  court  the  New  Ex- 
cnange,  as  it  was  called,  was  erected 
in  the  year  1608.  This  part  of  the 
Strand  in  Charles  n.'s  time  was 
much  frequented  by  country  gentle- 
women. "  Where  do  these  country- 
women lodge,  I  pray?"  says  Mrs. 
Loveit  in  Sir  FoppUng  Flutter.  To 
ifhieh  Belindareplies,  "In the  Strand, 
over  against  the  Exchange."  Upon 
which  Pert,  the  waiting -woman, 
breaks  in  with,  "  That  place  is  never 
without  a  nest  of  *em;  the^  are  al- 
ways as  one  goes  by  flaring  in  balco- 
nies or  staring  out  of  windows." 

The  New  Exchange  was  taken 
down  in  17S7.  Pepys  frequented 
the  phu«.  "With  my  wife,"  he 
says,  "by  coach  to  the  New  Bx- 
clumge  to  buy  her  some  things,  where 
we  saw  some  new  feshion  petticoats 
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printed  round  the  bottom,  and  be- 
fore, very  handsome,  and  my  wife 
had  a  mind  to  one  of  them.** 

'^  You  know  the  common  stor^  of 
the  White  Milliner,**  said  Mr.  Wee- 
ver ;  "Douglas  Jerrold  wrote  a  cle- 
ver drama  on  this  little  incident  pre- 
served by  Pennant. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Mrs.  Fur- 
nish in  Otway*s  Atheist^''  added  Mr. 
Weever,  **  for  preserving  some  of  the 
cries  in  the  upper  walk  of  the  New 
Exchange,  *  Gloves  or  ribands,  sir? 
Very  g<K)d  gloves  or  ribands ;  choice 
of  fiine  essences.*  ** 

My  companion  had  gone  on  with 
a  very  long  series  of  stories  about  the 
New  Exchange  had  I  not  by  this 
time  drawn  lum  aside  and  given  him 
a  gentle  pui^  into  a  baker*s  shop. 
No.  141,  called  Caldwell*s,  and  over 
against  Ck)utts*.  "  Here,**  I  said, 
"we  may  have  the  best  of  penny 
buns  in  London ;  he  prides  hunsell^ 
and  properly  too,  on  this  the  first 
heir  of  his  mvention.  The  compo- 
sition of  a  penny  bun  seems  the  sun- 
plest  thing  imaginable,  yet  it  is  not 
80  (here  Mr.  Weever,  I  observed,  run 
his  score  up  to  threepence).  Mr. 
Caldwell  makes  all  his  buns  of  the 
very  finest  flower,  and  sells  on  an 
average  from  750  to  1000  a-day.** 
Here  Mr.  Caldwell  came  in  with  his 
usual  smiling  face,  from  out  his  little 
sanctum  at  the  back,  biddiiu;  me  good 
mominff,  and  remarking  (too  tnily, 
alas!)  that  he  had  not  seen  me  for 
some  time  in  my  usual  seat  at  the 
Scotch  church  in  S Street  Be- 
fore I  could  assign  any  reason  for 
this  to  Mr.  Caldwell*8  thinking  neg- 
lect on  my  part,  Mr.  Weever  b^gui 
entering  witn  some  enthusiasm  into 
the  merits  of  the  Scotch  Chuixsh 
question ;  of  secession,  non-intrusion, 
and  twenty  other  important  Presby- 
terian topics.  Mr.  Caldwell  joined 
in,  and  stood  up  firmly,  I  was  glad  to 
see,  for  the  mother  church.  I  in  the 
meantime  took  upon  me  to  pay  the 
little  account  we  had  run  up  for 
buns  and  pump-water,  and  then  to 
remind  Mr.  Weever  that  he  had 
better  come  some  wet  day  and  talk 
over  these  important  points  with  Mr. 
Caldwell  when  more  at  leisure. 

Mr.  Weever,  I  soon  found,  was  a 
little  nettled  with  mc  for  this  per- 
haps unnecessary  piece  of  interfe- 
rence on  my  part.  He,  however, 
soon  regained  his  usual  erood-humnnr. 


and  his  stores  of  antiquarian  know- 
ledge were  as  rich  and  ready  as 
before.  "  There  is  very  little  to  tell," 
he  said,  "about  the  south  side  of  the 
Straiid  after  you  pass  Bedford  Street ; 
we  had  better  hurry  on,  and,  misainff 
what  was  once  called  Forridgelslan^ 
cross  over  at  the  Golden  Cross,  car- 
rying on  our  stream  of  anecdote  and 
association  from  No.  1  in  the  Strand. 
*^  What  did  you  say  to  me  as  we 
stepped  from  unider  Temple  Bar  ? 

'*'As  drives  the  storm  at  any  door  I 

knock. 
And  bouse  with  Montaigne  now,  and 

now  witli  Locke.* 

'*  Northumberland  House  has  two 
aUases^  Northampton  House  and 
Suffolk  House.  Northampton  House 
was  erected  in  the  re^  of  James  L 
by  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, the  son  of  Lord  Surrey  the 
poet,  an^  unde  to  Thomas  Howard, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  father  to  the  in- 
famous Countess  of  Essex.  NorUi- 
ampton  died  childless,  and  his  house 
in  the  Strand,  or,  properly  speaking, 
at  Charing  Cross,  passed  to  the 
Suffolk  family,  and  acquire  in  this 
way  the  name  of  Suffolk  House. 
One  of  the  Suffolk  family  married,  in 
1642,  Algernon  Percy,  earl  of  Nor- 
thumberland, when  Suffolk  House 
vras  transferred  by  marriage  to  the 
Northumberland  iamily.  This  Earl 
added  a  front  towards  the  garden. 
The  centre  of  the  %ade  towards  the 
Strand  is  of  the  age  of  James  L 
Northumberland  House  in  1708 
was  inhabited  by  the />rcm£?  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  history  of  the  Sey- 
mours and  the  Smithsons  you  will 
find  detailed  in  every  common  peer- 
age. 

"In  Hartshome  Lane,  now  Nor- 
thumberland Street,  Ben  Jonaon 
is  said  to  have  been  bom.  0)d 
Fuller  could  trace  him  when  a  child 
to  his  mother's  lodging  in  this  lane. 
In  Spur  Alley,  now  Craven  Street 
(how  I  abhor  all  these  uncalled-for 
changes  I),  GrinlingGibbons  was  bom, 
the  inimitable  carver  in  wood,  who 
could  cut  a  block  of  lime-tree  wood 
into  a  net  of  game,  and  so  deceive 
you  that  you  can  fancy  you  saw  the 
feathers  of  the  birds  flutter  within 
the  net  that  holds  them.  At  No.  18 
in  the  Strand  Charles  Mathews,  the 
comic  actor,  was  bora;    his  father 
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hauae  was  taken  down  in  1833,  and 
Mathews,  in  his  too  brief  autobio- 
mphy,  utters  a  sigh  over  its  demo- 
fition.  Hungerford  Market  was 
erected  in  the  year  1680,  and  the 
first  stone  of  the  present  building  laid 
18th  of  Jane,  1831.  Boake  and 
Varty's,  at  the  comer  of  Villiers 
Street,  is  said  to  form  a  part  of  old 
York  House,  where  Francis  Bacon, 
Lord  Bacon,  was  bom.  Old  Aubrey 
tells  a  pleasant  stor^  of  Bacon  at  this 
house.  His  lordship,  being  in  York 
House  garden  looking  on  fishers  as 
they  were  throwing  their  net,  asked 
them  what  they  would  take  for  their 
draught.  They  answered  so  mttch^ 
his  lordship  would  ofier  them  no 
more  than  so  much.  They  drew  up 
their  net,  and  in  it  were  only  two  or 
three  little  fishes.  His  lordship  then 
told  them  it  had  been  better  for 
them  to  have  taken  his  offer.  They 
replied,  ^  They  hoped  to  have  had  a 
better  drangnt.*  'Out,*  said  his 
lordship,  ^h^is  a gvod breakfast  but 
an  iU  supper  r 

"Every   well- whipped   and    un- 
whipped  schoolboy,  who  has,  or  who 
has  not,  spent  a  holyday  in  London, 
knows  of  '  or  Alley  and  the  sur- 
rounding streets,  commemorating  the 
name  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham.      Bassompierre,  when 
on  his  first  embassy  to  this  country 
in  1626,  speaks  of  the  grand  enter- 
tainment he  received  at  what  he  calls 
in  his  Memoirs  '  Jorshauz,*  meaning 
York  House.    Buckingham's  build- 
ing was  a  lath-and-plaster  structure, 
a  mere  temporary  erection.      The 
beautiAil  water-gate  by  Liigo  Jones, 
still  standing  at  the  bottom  of  Buck- 
ingham Street,  may  tell  us  what  the 
building  wonld  have  been.    The  last 
house    on  the  right-hand   side   of 
Buckingham  Street  (facing  the  river) 
belonged  to  Fepys.    There  is  a  view 
of  the  then  Fepnrsian  library  in  the 
quarto  edition  of  Pepvs'i>Mwy.   The 
original  house  is  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence.    Bad   luck  upon  brick  and 
nvortar  so  sadly  wantmg  in  antiqua- 
rian endurance. 

."The  oridnal  of  Coutts'  Bank," 
Bwd  Mr.  Weever,*  ^'was  a  gold- 
JOMth's  busmess,  conducted  in  1692 
oy  Messrs.  Middleton  and  Campbell." 
I^rham  Yard  and  the  black  arch 
reminded  Mr.  Weever  of  the  very 
eventful  history  of  Durham  House. 


Hatfield,  made  bishop  of  Durham 
in  the  year  1345.  Li  the  reign  of 
Henrv  Vm.  Cuthbert  Tunstafl,  the 
then  bishop, '  conveyed  the  house,*  as 
Spelman  tells  us, '  to  the  king  in  fee 
(convey  the  wise  it  call),  when  the 
king,  in  recompense  thereof,  granted 
to  the  see  of  Durham  Coldhar1x>rough 
and  other  houses  in  London.  In- 
ward VI.,  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  Durham  House  (for 
life,  or  till  she  was  otherwise  pro- 
vided foiO  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  his 
sister,  afterwards  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Poor  Tunstall  was  not  allowed  to 
settle  long  in  this  new  locality.  Ed- 
ward VL  granted  Ck>ldharborough 
to  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Queen  Mary  coming  to  the  throne, 
and  looking  upon  this  gift  as  a  piece 
of  sacril^e,  granted  the  reversion  of 
Durham  House  to  the  see  of  Durham. 
TunstalFs  original  conveyance  was 
thus  restored  to  the  see  of  Durham, 
but  it  was  the  reversion  onl^,  for 
Tunstall,  who,  though  he  died  in 
1559,  the  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
accession,  lived  long  enough  to  see 
the  promised  reversion  set  aside 
and  Durham  House  remain  as  a  kind 
of  lodging-house  in  the  possession  of 
the  crown.  After  a  time  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth bestowed  it  upon  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh.  Aubrey  recollected  Ra- 
leigh's study  in  a  little  turret  over- 
hanging the  silver  Thames. 

'*  On  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Tobias  Matthews,  the  then  Bishop  of 
Durham,  put  forth  the  claim  of  his 
see  to  their  old  town-house  in  the 
Strand.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  op- 
posed his  claim,  but  the  king  and 
council  recognised  the  right  of  the 
see  (Raleigh  was  then  without  a 
fnend),  and  Durham  House  in  the 
Strand  was  restored  to  the  successors 
of  Thomas  Hatfield.  What  a  his- 
tory of  royal  predilection  and  ca- 
price I 

"Ivy  Bridge,  on  the  west  side  of 
Salisbury  Street,  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  Strand  enumerated  by 
Stow.  Cecil  Street  was  built  in 
1696,  and  Salisbury  Street  many 
years  later. 

"  Beaufort  Street  commemorates 
old  Worcester  House  in  the  Strand, 
and  the  creation  of  Henry,  son  of  the 
loyal  Marquess  of  Worcester,  to  be 
Duke  of  Beaufort  Old  Russell,  or 
Bedford  House,  formerly  occupied 
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Lord  Claraidon  paid  500Z.  a-year 
for  the  use  of  Worcester  House. 

^In  Fountain  Court  liyed  and 
died  that  gentle  enthusiast  in  his  own 
art,  the  poet*painter  William  Blake. 
The  account  of  Blake's  death-hed  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  yet  painful 
pieces  of  biographical  narratiye  in  the 
Kngliah  language.  This  Fountain 
Court  was  so  called  &om  a  tavern 
dose  by,  commemorated  by  Strype 
for  its  ^curious  old  kitchen  for  dress- 
ing of  meat,  which,  with  the  good 
wine  there  sold,  makes  it  to  be  well 
resorted  to.*  ** 

«'  The  Coal-hole  Tarem,**  I  said  to 
Mr.  Weever,  "is  a  place  well  worth 
seeing.  The  stout  is  considered  good 
here.  He  asked  in  what  the  cha- 
racter of  the  place  consisted.  I 
said,  "  In  its  gin-and-water  and  glee- 
singinff ;  its  comic  songs  and  its  clouds 
of  smmce." 

"  Down  the  Savoy  steps,**  said  Mr. 
Weever, "  is  the  Savoy  Chapel.  Here 
old  Grawain  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dun- 
keld,  *'  unkil  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,*  and 
Virgirs  first  translator,  lies  buried. 
There  is  a  monument  in  the  church 
to  Anne  Eilligrew,  commemorated 
by  Dryden  in  an  ode  for  all  ages. 
Her  father  was  master  of  the  Savoy 
and  brother  to  Tom  Killigrew,  who 
had  the  King*s  Theatre  at  the  Hesto- 
ration.  The  *  melancholy  Cowley' 
was  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of 
this  place ;  he  is  called  in  the  State 
Poems  '  Savoy  missing  Cowley.**' 

Before  we  crossed  Wellington 
Street,  Mr.  Weever  stopped  me, 
and  said,  "Here,  at  the  house, 
No.  132,  lived  Bathoe,  and  here, 
in  1740,  he  formed  the  first  cir- 
culating library  established  in  Lon- 
don. He  received  the  first  hint  for 
this  meritorious  undertaking  from 
Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  who  had 
conducted  one  m  Edinburgh  for  many 
years  with  great  success.  The  dder 
Cadell,*'  he  said,  "  was  the  apprentice 
of  Andrew  Millar.  Our  three  great 
historians  had  Cadell  for  their  pub- 
lisher:  I  allude  to  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  Gibbon." 

Wright's  Hotel,  over  against  Ca- 
therine Street,  was  formerly  the 
Turk's  Head  Coffee-house.  There 
are  several  allusions  to  it  in  Boswell. 
Johnson  occasionally  supped  here. 
**  I  encounuB;e  this  house,*^8aid  John- 
son, "  for  the  mistress  of  it  is  a  good 

CtTll  ivmnttn    unH  ham  nr%t.  tnnAtli  Kn<M_ 


ness.**  How  completely  Johnson  has 
identified  himself  with  London  I 

The  Exhibition  of  Industrious  Fleas 
next  Somerset  House  reminded  Mr. 
Weever  of  a  somewhat  similar  ex- 
hibition in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
recorded  by  Stow  in  hmAmudeM  under 
the  year  1576.  One  Mark  Scaliot, 
a  blacksmith,  bom  in  London,  made, 
he  says,  for  trial  of  workmanship, 
»  one  hanging  lock  of  iron,  st^  ai^ 
brass,  a  pipe  key  filed  thfee-aouare 
with  a  pot  upon  the  shaft,  and  the 
bow  with  two  esses,  all  dean  wrought 
and  weighing  but  one  grain  of  TOJd 
or  wheat-corn.  He  nude  also  a  ^ain 
of  pAd  of  forty-three  links,  to  the 
which  chain  the  lock  and  key  being 
fastened  and  put  about  a  fiea  s  neck, 
she  drew  the  same ;  all  which  lock, 
key,  chain,  and  flea,  weighed  but  one 
grain  and  a  half." 

Somerset  House  was  built  by  Sir 
William  Chambers  in  the  early  port 
of  the  reign  of  George  IIL  H!e  toc^ 
down  a  better  bnildi^than  he  erected 
in  its  stead.  '*  Tou  have  seen,"  he 
said,  ^'  an  engraving  of  the  chapel 
built  here  by  Inigo  Jones  for  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria?  Well,  air,  this 
gave  way  to  the  present  Somera^ 
House.  You  recollect  what  Lord 
Burlington  said  when  he  thought  of 
Inigo  Jones's  classic  portico  to  St. 
Paul's  falling  before  the  pick-axe  and 
powder  of  Sir  Christopher  WrenP 
*  When  the  Jews  saw  the  second 
temple,  they  reflected  upon  the  first 
and  wept.*  I  was  once  under  the 
vaults  of  Somerset  House,"  said  Mr. 
Weever ;  "  there  I  saw  the  tombs  of 
the  French  followers  of  Henrietta 
Maria  who  died  in  this  country ;  thi^ 
have  French  inscriptions,  and  are  in 
ci^ital  preservation.  I  thought  when 
I  saw  them  of  the  uxoriotu  Charles, 
and  the  dislike  entertained  by  the 
English  to  the  Catholic  followers  of 
his  queen.  These  tombs  awaken  the 
history  of  an  eventful  chapter  in  the 
life  of  Charles.  They  are  built  into 
the  walL 

^^  Can  you  not  fimcy,"  said  Mr. 
Weever,  as  we  stopped  under  the 
first  archway  of  Somerset  House, 
'*  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds  walking  along 
here  with  one  of  his  glorious  lectures 
under  his  arm,  or  perhape  his  &re« 
well  address  to  the  students,  who  have 
c(Hie  in  before  him  at  that  very  door 
burning  to  hear  their  distinguished 
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Johnson,  rolling  along  there  dressed 
in  his  chocolate-coloured  coat,  his 
large  bushy  ms^  his  coarse  worsted 
stoo^ings  and  heavy -soled  shoes? 
He  knocks  at  that  door,  and  is  to  dine 
with  the  Academy  at  its  annual  din- 
ner. Fancy  fifty  years  (what  cannot 
Fancy  dor),  and  there  walks  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  filling  the  office  once 
held  by  Johnson ;  he,  too,  is  going  to 
the  Academy  dinner.  Fancy  the 
fietful  Barry  coming  from  out  that 
door  in  one  of  his  usual  moods,  mut-> 
tering  bitter  things  against  Reynolds, 
against  himself,  and  against  the  whole 
Academy.  You  can  fancy — ^I  am  sure 
I  can — the  boy  Wilkie  fresh  from 
Scotland,  with  a  Scotch  look,  and  a 
Scotch  dress,  and  a  strong  Scotch 
accent.  You  can  fancy  the  boy 
Wilkie  leaving  his  *  Blind  Fiddler' 
at  that  door  for  acceptance,  resolute 
but  fearfol.  Here  went  once,  and 
often  too,  the  rough  and  caustic 
Fuseli,  the  polite  and  polished  Law- 
rence, the  gentle  Flaxman,  with  that 
weak  little  body  of  his,  but  all-glori- 
ons  head,  bom  to  embellish  art,  but 
unfit  for  the  rougher  usages  of  the 
world.  There  you  may  ftaxcy  him 
followed  by  the  penurious  Nolle- 
kens,  the  demure-looking  Bacon,  the 
frank-spending,  jovial-looking  Chan- 
trey. 

"  Under  this  archway"  (and  we 
stepped  across  to  the  antiquarian  side 
of  Somerset  House),  "  you  may  fancy 
Horace  Walpole  in  lace  and  ruffles, 
accompanied  by  his  curious  counter- 
part Cole,  making  his  way  to  the 
antiquaries*  apartments.  There!  they 
are  admitted;  and  Watt,  WooUaston, 
and  Davy,  knock  at  that  very  door 
and  ascend  the  steps  leading  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  where 
they  mingle  as  living  beings  with  the 
portraits  of  Wren,  Halley,  Flamstead, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.** 

This  reverie  of  Mr.  Weever's  well 
over,  which  I  allowed  for  the  sake 
of  letting  a  showar  go  by,  we  ventured 
from  under  the  ardiway,  and  recom- 
ineneedour  observations  in  the  Strand. 
"He  was  sorry,**  he  said,  "to  see  the 
Somerset  Coffee  -  house  shut  up.^ 
X  oa  ^iU  find  it,"  said  he,  "  spoken 
of  in  Boswell.  Strand  Lane  and 
Strand  Bridge  are  mentioned  by  Stow, 
but  he  says  nothing  of  the  Koman 
Bath.  At  the  comer  house  over 
MWMtStrand Bridge, Uved,  in  1650, 


cent  Wing  the  almanack  -  maker, 
whose  existence  is  still  perpetuated 
by  the  Stationers*  Companj,  addresees 
a  letter  in  that  year  to  his  honoured 
friend,  Mr.  William  Lilly,  at  this 
house. 

"  Here  we  are,**  said  Mr.  Weever, 
"  at  the  depdt  of  Dr.  Anderson*s  Scot- 
tish pills.  You  will  recollect,  no  doubt, 
the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  of 
an  old  Scottish  laird,  a  bachdor  and 
a  humorist,  wealthy,  eonvi^oal,  and 
hospitable,  possessing  withal  the 
unhappy  power  of  bemg  able  to  per- 
suade his  guests  to  take  the  medicine 
recommended  for  his  own  peculiar 
complaint.  '  My  friemd,*  says  Scott, 
^  had  a  r^lar  custom  of  swallowing 
every  night  in  the  world  one  of  Dr. 
Anderson's  pills,  for  which  reasons 
may  be  readily  imagined.  But  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  account  for  his  insisting 
on  every  one  of  his  guests  taking  the 
same  medicine ;  and  whether  it  was 
by  way  of  patronising  the  medicine 
(which  is  in  some  sense  a  national 
receipt),  or  whether  the  mischievous 
old  wag  amused  himself  with  an- 
ticipating the  scenes  of  delicate  em- 
bairassment,  which  the  dispensation 
sometimes  produced  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  I  really  cannot  even  guess. 
What  is  equally  strange,  he  pressed 
this  request  with  a  sort  of  eloquence 
which  succeeded  with  every  guest. 
No  man  escaped,  though  there  were 
few  who  did  not  make  resistance. 
His  powers  of  persuasion  would  have 
been  invaluable  to  a  minister  of  state. 
*  What  I  not  one  leede  Anderson  to 
oblige  your  friend,  your  host,  your 
entertainer  ?  He  had  taken  one  him- 
self, he  would  take  another  if  you 
pleased.  Surely  what  was  good  for 
his  complaints  must,  c^  course,  be 
benefidal  to  yours  P*  It  was  in  vain 
you  pleaded  your  being  perfectly 
well,  your  detesting  the  medicine, 
your  being  certain  it  would  not  agree 
with  you ;  none  of  the  apologies  were 
received  as  valid.  You  might  be 
warm,  pathetic  or  ralky,  fr-emil  or 
patient,  grave  or  serious,  in  testifying 
your  repugnance,  but  you  were 
equidly  a  £x>med  man :  e8cai>e  was 
impossible.  Your  host  was  in  his 
turn  eloqu^t,  authoritaUve,  faceti- 
ous, argumentative,  precatory,  pa- 
thetic ;  above  all,  pertinacious.  No 
guest  was  known  to  escape  the  leede 
Anderson,  The  last  time  I  experi- 
^»mA<^  *i%^  i«{wi*fl  luMmitality.  there 
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were  present  at  tiie  evening  meal  the 
following  cataloffue  of  guests.  A 
Bond  Street  dandy  of  the  most  bril- 
liant water,  drawn  thither  by  the 
temptation  of  grouse  -  shooting ;  a 
writer  firomtheneighbouring  borough 
(the  laird*8  doer^  I  believe) ;  two  coun- 
try lairds,  men  of  reserved  and  stiff 
habits ;  three  sheep-farmers,  as  stiff- 
necked  and  stubborn  as  their  own 
haltered  rams ;  and  I,  Maiachi  Mal- 
agrovrther,  not  &cile  or  obvious  to 
persuasion.  There  was  also  the  Es- 
oulapius  of  the  vicinity,  one  who 
gave,  but  elsewhere  was  never  known 
to  take  medicine.  All  succumbed^; 
each  took,  after  various  degrees  .of 
resistance,  according  to  his  peculiar 
fashion,  lus  own  leeUe  Aiiderson.  The 
doer  took  a  brace.  On  the  event  I 
am  silent.  None  had  reason  to  con- 
gratulate himself  on  his  com-7 
plaisance.***  » 

At  the  Strand  Theatre  that  de- 
lightful actress,  Fanny  Kelly,  gave 
her  At  Homes.  In  Surrey  Street 
lived  and  died  Congreve,  the  dramatic 
poet.  In  Norfolk  Street  lived  Wil- 
liam Fenn  the  Quaker,  the  brisk  Dr. 
Birch,  and,  when  in  town,  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley.  In  Howard  Street, 
before  the  door  of  charming  Mi-s. 
Bracegirdle,  Mountfort  the  actor  was 
stabb^  in  a  jest  by  Captain  EUll,  a 
'*  frolic  dmnktuxl,'*  m  love  with  jthat 
delightful  actress.  He  died  the.  day 
after.  Hill  had  fancied  that  r  Mrs. 
Bracegirdle  was  in  love  with  Mount- 
fort,  and  that  her  rejection  of  his 
hand  was  attributable  to  a  passion  so 
unlikely,  for  Mountfort  was  a  miuried 
man.  Hill  waylaid  him  on  his  way 
home,  for  he  lived  in  Norfolk  Street, 
and,  urged  on  by  Lord  Mohun  ri^uke 
Hamilton's  Lord  Mohun),  ^ed  in 
a  drunken  frolic  a  clever  and  un- 
offending man. 

The  streets,  severally  called  Howard, 
Surrey,  Arundel,  and  Norfolk,  pre- 
serve a  pleasing  recollection  of  old 
Arundel  House.  Here  the  Arundel 
marbles  found  a  fit  sanctuaiy,  here 
Sully  was  lodged,  and  here  Hollar 
found  a  home.  Arundel  House  was 
taken  down  in  1678.  No.  277  in  the 
Strand,  nearly  opposite  Norfolk 
Street,  is  a  shopfor  the  sale  of  thea- 
trical wigs,  xhis  was  once  Bat 
Fidgeon's,  the  Bat  immortalised  in  the 
Speclator. 

Fasting  Fartmgton's,  of  Bath  bun 
notoriety,  we  arrived  at  Milford  Jjmo : 


"  Forth  istuing  from  steep  lanes  the  col* 
Hers*  steeds  ^    , 

Drtg  the  black  load;  another  cart  suc- 
ceeds/ 

Team  follows  team."-- Trwio.  '  ,        ' 

.  ■  "^/.  • 
Of  John  Carte^  ai,ihe  Dial  and 
Crown   near   Essex '^treet  ^  in    the 
Strand,  Feter, the \Greaixis.  said  in 
1698  to  have, bought  V famous  geo- 
graphical.dock,*"  which  tells  what  a 
dock  -it  is  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
whether  it  be  day  or  night*"     The. 
czar  was  in  England  in  1698,  and  I 
derive  this  fact  frob  the  Eng^lish 
newspapers  of  that  year.    Tou  may 
read,  a  good  deal  about  the^!g«ex 
Head  in  JSsfexStrc^t/in  Boswe5*8 
Id/e^of^J[Qhn$oH.  '  It  was  kept   in 
jQ]^89n*s  latter   days   bv  Samuel 
Greaves,  an  old  servant  01  Thrale's. 
Here  in  the  last  year  of  his  life  that 
cluhJMle   man.  Dr.  Johnson,  esta- 
blished a.little.eyening  club.  ,?^^,The 
terms,"  he  .'s^ys,*  V  are  lax  and4he 
expenses  .light.  •/'We  meet  thrice. a- 
week,  .and-rhe-i^yho  ^misses  /orfeita 
tw<n)^ce'',^J^eJ[oi^i%j^  found  too 
lignt,;^^^%ji)|^1^)^or^  every  night 
of  non-attendaJoce  incurred  very  soon 
after  the  heavier   mulct   of  threes 
pence. 

We  stood  for  some  time  before 
George*s  Coffee-house  in  the  Strand.  ' 
Shenstone  relates  in  his  Letters  that  it 
was  a  common  practice  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  to  frequent  this  tavern 
and  listen  unseen  to  the  coffee-house 
critidsm  of  oppositionists  and  friends, 
of  poets  and  of  pamphleteers.  ^'  The 
people,*lie  adds,  "  tnat  were  carrying 
lora  Oiford  in  effigy  to  bdiead  him 
on  Tower  Hill,'jcame  into  the  box 
where  he  was  acd4e¥ttal^  at  George's 
to  bjsg  ]?ip9ey^ofjhm^^g9nBLpt£^^ 
"  Hpri^'-'V^poleT^  vai)^^i^to 
Cole,"  said'Mr.vWeeyer,  Vi^w^ighly 
indignant  at  this  story."  .  ^  •  -  -y 
'  On  looking  down  Uevereux  Court, 
I  heard  Mr.  Weever  utter  a  veiy 
heavy  sigh  over  the  Grecian  Coffee- 
honse,  smce  March  1843  no  longer 
in  existence.  We  talked  for  some 
time  about  ThBTaUer,  I 
all  his  learned  letters  from^^^^ 
famous  house.  "I^  remember,^*  ^||^^ 
Dr.  King,  in  his  ^Aiiecdotes^  f,:two 
gentlemen  who  were  constant  com- 
panions disputing  one  evening  at  the 
Grecian  Coffee-house  concerning  the 
accent  of  a  Greek  word.  ^This  dis- 
pute w^  carried  to  such  a  length. 
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that  the  two  friends  thought  proper 
to  determine  it  with  their  swords; 
for  this  purpose  they  stepped  into 
Devereux  Court,  where  one  of  them 
(whose  name,  if.  I  remepiher  right, 
was  Fit^rald)  was  run  through  the 
body  and  died  on^the  spot*' 

Strahan*s  banking-house  (No.  217) 
was  once  Mr.  Snow*s,  the  same  Mr. 
Snow  conmiemorated  by  John  Gay. 
Ben  Jonson  lodged  for  some  time,  as 
Aubrey  had  heard  his  uncle  Danvers 
tell,  '^  at  a  comb-maker's  shop  witii- 
out  Temple  fittr.**    Here  is  a  comb- 


maker's  shop  to  this  day.  Palsgrave 
Court  I  have  spoken  about  before. 
You  may  read  m  Walpole's  Letters 
of  Thanet  Place  and  the  curious  paint- 
ing existing  in  what  was  once  the 
Rose  Tavern  on  this  spot.  Here  the 
Tuftons,  earls  of  Thanet,  had  their 
town-house,  hence  Thanet  Place. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Weever, 
as  we  stepped  into  one  of  Hansom*s  ' 
cabs, — 

" '  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new.'" 


THE  LUCK  OP  BA^T  LYNDON  ; 
A  BOMANCE  OF  THB  LAST  CBNTUBT. 

'       BT  nrZ-BOODLB. 


Chapteb  vn. 


TBI  CRmP  WAGON — MIUTART  EPISODES. 


Thb.  covered  wagon  to  which  I  was 
ordered  to  march  was  standing,  as  I 
have  said,  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
farm,  with  another  dismal  vehicle  of 
the  same  kind  hard  by  it.  Each  was 
pretty  well  filled  with  a  crew  of  men, 
whom  the  atrocious  crimp,  who  had 
seized  upon  me,  had  enlisted  under 
the  banners  of  the  glorious  Frederic ; 
and  I  could  see  by  the  lanterns  of  the 
sentinels,  aS  they  thrust  me  into  the 
straw,  a  dozen  dark  figures  huddled 
toother  in  the  horrible  moving  prison 
"Where  I  was  now  to  be  confin^.  A 
scream  and  a  curse  from  my  opposite 
neighbour  shewed  me  that  he  was 
most  likely  wounded,  as  I  myself 
was;  and,  durin£^  the  whole  of  the 
wretched  night,  uie  moans  and  sobs 
of  the  poor  fellows  in  similar  cap- 
tivity kept  up  a  continual,  painful 
^rus,  which  effectually  prevented 
19^  getting  any  relief  from  my  ills  in 
sleep.*  At  midnight  (as  far  as  I  could 
i^^)  the  horses  were  put  to  the 
"wa^usy^and  the  creaking,  lumbering 
madfimestwere'  put  in: motion.  A 
couple  of  soldiers,'  strongly  armed, 
sat  on  the  outer  bench  of  the  cart, 
and  their  grim  feces  peered  ia  with 


their  lanterns  every  now  and  then 
through  the  canvass  curtains,  that 
they  might  count  the  number  of  their 
prisoners.  The  brutes  were  half 
drunk,  and  were  singing  love  and 
war-songs,  such  as  O  Oretchen  mein 
Taubchen  mein  Herzengtrompet^  Mein 
Kanon  mein  Heerpauk  und  meine 
Mnskety  Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Bitter, 
and  the  like ;  their  wild  whoons  and 
jodeU  making  doleful  discord  with 
the  groans  of  us  captives  within  the 
wagons.  Many  a  time  afterwards 
have  I  heard  these  ditties  sung  on 
the  march,  or  in  the  barrack-room, 
or  round  the  fires  as  we  lay  out  at 
night. 

I  was  not  near  so  unhappy,  in  spite 
of  all,  as  I  had  been  on  my  first  en- 
listing in  Ireland.  At  least,  thought 
I,  if  I  am  degraded  to  be  a  private 
soldier,  there  will  be  no  one  of  my 
acquaintance  who  will  witness  my 
cdiame,  and  that  is  the  point  which  I 
have  always  cared  for  most.  There 
will  be  no  one  to  say,  "  There  is  young 
Redmond  Barry,  the  descendant  of 
the  Binrs,  the  fashionable  young 
blood  of  IHiblin,  pipeclaying  his  belt, 
^d  carrying  his  brown  Bess."^  In- 
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deedf  bat  for  that  opinioa  of  the 
world,  with  which  it  is  neoessary  that 
every  man  of  spirit  should  keep  upon 
equal  terms,  I,  for  my  part,  would 
have  always  been  contented  with  the 
humblest  portion.  Now  here,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  one  was  as  far 
removed  from  the  world  as  in  the 
wilds  of  Siberia,  or  in  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island.  And  I  reasoned 
with  myself  thus : — "  Now  you  are 
caught,  there  is  no  use  in  repining ; 
make  the  best  of  your  situation,  and 
get  all  the  pleasure  you  can  out  of  it. 
There  are  a  thousand  opportunities 
of  plunder,  &c.  offered  to  the  soldier 
in  war  time,  out  of  which  he  can  get 
both  pleasure  and  profit;  make  use 
of  these,  and  be  happy.  Besides,  you 
are  extraordinarily  brave,  handsome, 
and  clever ;  and  who  knows  but  you 
may  procure  advancement  in  your 
new  service  ?  ** 

In  this  philosophical  way  I  looked 
at  my  misfortunes,  determining  not 
to  be  cast  down  by  them ;  and  bore 
my  woes  and  m^  broken  head  with 
perfect  magnammity.  The  latter 
was,  for  the  moment,  an  evil  against 
which  it  required  no  small  powers  of 
endurance  to  contend,  for  the  jolts  of 
the  wagon  were  dreadful,  and  every 
shake  caused  a  throb  in  my  brain 
which  I  thought  would  have  split  my 
skull.  As  the  morning  dawned  I 
saw  that  the  man  next  me,  a  gaunt, 
yellow-haired  creature  in  black,  had 
a  cushion  of  straw  under  his  head. 

"  Are  you  wounded,  comrade  ?" 
said  I. 

"  Praised  be  the  Lord,**  said  he, 
"  I  am  sore  hurt  in  spirit  and  body, 
and  bruised  in  many  members; 
wounded,  however,  am  I  not.  And 
you,  poor  youth  ?" 

"  I  am  wounded  in  the  head,*'  said 
I,  "  and  I  want  your  pillow ;  give  it 
me — I '  ve  a  clasp-knife  m  my  pocket ! " 
and  with  this  1  gave  him  a  terrible 
look,  meaning  to  say  (and  mean  it  I 
did,  for  look  you,  d  la  guerre  c^eH  d 
la  guerre^  and  I  am  none  of  your  milk- 
sops), meaning  that  unless  he  yielded 
me  the  accommodation,  I  would  give 
hi!n  a  taste  of  my  steel. 

"  I  would  give  it  thee  without  any 
threat,  friend,"  said  the  yellow-haired 
man,  meekly,  and  handed  me  over 
his  little  sack  of  straw. 

He  then  leaned  himself  back  as 
comfortably  as  he  could  a^inst  the 
cart,  and  b^an  repeating,  ^^Einfester 


BuTtt  ist  unser  Gott,"  by  which  I 
oonduded  that  I  had  got  into  the 
company  of  a  parscm.  With  the 
jolts  of  the  wagoo,  and  accidents  d 
the  joumegr,  various  more  exclama- 
tions and  movemaits  of  the  paaa^i- 
gers  shewed  what  a  motley  company 
we  were.  Every  now  and  then  a 
countryman  would  burst  into  tears; 
a  French  voice  would  be  heard  to 
say,  "  O  WWII  Dieu  I—mom  DieuT  a 
couple  more  of  the  same  naticm  were 
jabbering  oaths  and  chatting  inces- 
santly ;  and  a  certain  allusion  to  his 
own  and  every  body  else's  eyes,  which 
came  from  a  stalwart  figure  at  the 
far  comer,  told  me  that  there  was 
certainly  an  Englishman  in  our  crew. 

But  1  was  spared  soon  the  tedium 
and  discomforts  of  the  journey.  In 
spite  of  the  clergyman's  cushion,  my 
head,  which  was  throbbing  with  pain, 
was  brought  abruptly  in  contact  with 
the  side  of  the  wagon ;  it  began  to 
bleed  afresh,  I  bectune  almost  light- 
headed. I  only  recollect  having  a 
draught  of  water  here  and  there; 
once  stopping  at  a  fortified  town, 
where  an  ofiicer  counted  us :— all  the 
rest  of  the  journey  was  passed  in  a 
drowsy  stupor,  from  which,  when  I 
awoke,  I  found  myself  lying  in  an 
hospital  bed,  with  a  nun  in  a  white 
^Dod  watching  over  me. 

**'  Thejr  are  in  sad  spiritual  dxtk* 
ness,"  said  a  voice  from  the  bed  next 
to  me,  when  the  nun  had  finished  her 
kind  offices  and  retired;  **  they  are  in 
the  nicht  of  error,  and  yet  th^v  is 
the  light  of  fiuth  in  those  poor  crea<« 
tures.^' 

It  was  my  comrade  of  the  crimp- 
wagon,  his  huge,  broad  face  loominff 
out  from  under  a  white  nightcap,  and 
ensconced  in  the  bed  beside. 

"  What  I  you  there,  Herr  Pastor  P  " 
said  I. 

^  Only  a  candidate,  sir,"  answered 
the  white  nightcap.  "  But,  praised 
be  Heaven  I  you  have  come  to.  You 
have  had  a  wild  time  of  it.  You 
have  been  talking,  in  the  English 
lan^age  (with  which  I  am  ac- 
quaint^), of  Ireland,  and  a  young 
lady,  and  Mick,  and  of  another  young 
lady,  and  of  a  house  on  fire,  and  m 
the  British  Grenadiers,  concerning 
whom  you  sun?  us  parts  of  a  balla<£ 
and  of  a  number  of  other  malten 
appertaining,  no  doubt,  to  your  per- 
sonal histonr." 

*^Itha0  lmn»vei7iitnoige<MiO|!* 
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said  I;  ^and,  perhaps,  there  is  no 
man  in  the  worliu,  of  myjjirth,  whose 
misfortunes  can  at  all  Be  compared 
to  mine."  ^ 

I  do  not  object  to  oi^i 
disposed  to  brag  of  ; 
other  acquirements,  fo| 
found  that  if  a 
himself  a  good  word,  1 
not  do  it  for  him. 

"Well,"  said  my  fello\)patient, 
"  I  have  no  doubt  yours  is  iTstrange 
tale,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it 
anon ;  but,  at  present,  you  must  not 
be  permitted  to  soeak  much,  for  your 
fever  has  been  long^nd  your  ex- 
haustion great."        jH 

"  Where  are  we?"  asked;  and 
the  candidate  informed  me  that  we 
were  in  the  bishoprick  and  town  of 
Fulda,  at  present  occupied  by  Prince 
Henry's  troops.  There  had  been  a 
Bkirmish  with  an  out-party  of  French 
near  the  town,  in  which,  a  shot  en- 
tering the  wagon,  the  poor  candidate 
had  been  wounded. 

As  the  reader  knows  already  my 
history,  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
repeat  it  here,  or  to  give  the  addi- 
tions with  which  I  favoured  my  com- 
rade in  misfortune.  But  I  confess 
that  I  told  him  ours  was  the  greatest 
fiunily  and  finest  palace  in  Lreland, 
that  we  were  enormously  wealthy^ 
related  to  all  the  peerage,  descended 
&om  the  ancient  kings,  &c ;  and,  to 
my  surprise,  in  the  course  of  our 
conyersation,  I  found  that  my  inter- 
locutor knew  a  great  deal  more  about 
Ireland  than  I  did.  When,  for  in- 
stance, I  spoke  of  my  descent, — 

"From  which  race  of  kings?" 
gaidhe. 

**  O ! "  said  I  (for  my  memory  for 
dates  was  never  very  accurate),  ^^from 
the  old  ancient  kings  of  all. 

**  What  I  can  you  trace  your  ori- 
gin to  the  sons  of  Japhet  ?"  said  he. 
"  Faith,  I  can,"  answered  I,  "  and 
fiuther  too, — ^to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if 
you  like." 

"  Isee,"  said  the  candidate,  smiling, 
**  that  you  look  upon  those  legends 
with  incredulity.  These  Partholans 
and  Nemedians,  of  whom  your  writers 
fondly  make  mention,  cannot  be  au- 
thentically vouched  for  in  history. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  we  have  any 
naore  foundation  for  the  tales  con- 
cerning them,  than  for  the  legends 
relative  to  Joseph  of  Arimathea 
and  King  Brute,  which  prevailed 


two  centuries  back  in  the  sister 
island." 

And  then  he  began  a  discoiirse 
about  the  Phoenicians,  the  S<rpths,  or 
Goths,  the  Tuath  de  Danans,  Tacitus, 
and  Einff  MacNeil,  which  was,  to  say 
the  truth,  the  very  first  news  I  had 
heard  of  those  personages.  As  for 
Ei^lish,  he  spoke  it  as  well  as  I,  and 
had  seven  more  languages,  he  said, 
equally  at  his  command ;  for,  on  my 
quoting  the  only  Latin  line  that  I 
knew,  that  out  of  the  poet  Homer, 
which  says, — 

"  As  in  pnesenti  perfectum  fumatin  avi," 

he  began  to  speak  to  me  in  the 
Eoman  tongue ;  on  which  I  was  fkin 
to  tell  him  that  we  pronounced  it  in 
a  different  way  in  Ireland,  and  so  got 
off  the  conversation. 

My  honest  friend*s  history  was  a 
curious  one,  and  it  may  be  told  here 
in  order  to  shew  of  what  motley 
materials  our  levies  were  composed : — 

"  I  am,"  said  he,  "  a  ^on  by 
birth,  my  fkther  being  pastor  of  the 
village  of  Pfannkuchen,  where  I  im- 
bibed the  first  rudiments  of  know- 
ledge. At  sixteen  (I  am  now  twenty- 
thiee),  having  mastered  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues,  with  the  French, 
English,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,*  and, 
having  come  into  possession  of  a  le- 
gacy of  a  100  rizdalers,  a  sum  amply 
sufficient  to  defray  my  university 
courses,  I  went  to  the  famous  aca- 
demy of  Grottingen,  where  I  devoted 
four  years  to  the  exact  sciences  and 
theology.  Also,  I  learned  what 
worldly  accomplishments  I  could 
command ;  taking  a  dancing-tutor  at 
the  expense  of  a  groschen  a  lesson,  a 
course  of  fencing  from  a  French 
practitioner,  and  attending  lectures 
on  the  great  horse  and  the  equestrian 
science  at  the  hippodrome  of  a  cele- 
brated cavalry  professor.  My  opinion 
is  that  a  man  should  know  every 
thi^  as  &r  as  in  his  power  lies,  that 
he  should  complete  his  cr^de  of  expe- 
rience, and  one  science  being  as  ne- 
cessary as  another,  it  behoves  nim,  ac- 
cordiiiyr  to  his  means,  to  acquaint 
himself  with  all.  For  many  branches 
of  personal  knowledge  (as  distin- 
guished from  spiritual,  though  I  am 
not  prepared  to  say  that  the  dis- 
tinction is  a  correct  one),  I  confess  I 
have  found  myself  inapt.  I  attempted 
tight-rope  dancing,  mth  a  ]3ohemiaD 
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artist  who  appeared  at  our  academy, 
but  in  this  I  failed,  lamentably  break- 
ing my  nose  in  the  fall  which  I  had. 
I  also  essayed  to  drive  a  coach-and- 
•four,  whicn  an  Ei^lish  student,  Herr 
Graff  Lord  von  Martingale,  drove  at 
the  university.  In  this,  too,  I  £edled ; 
oversetting  the  chariot  at  the  postern, 
opposite  the  Berliner  gate,  with  his 
loDiship*s  friend,  Fr&ul^n  Miss  Kitty 
Ck)ddlins,  within.  I  had  been  in- 
structing the  young  lord  in  the  Grer- 
man  language  when  the  above  acci- 
dent took  place,  and  was  dismissed 
by  him  in  consequence.  My  means 
did  not  permit  me  further  to  pursue 
this  currictdum  (^ou  will  pardon  me 
the  joke),  otherwise,  I  have  no  doubt, 
I  shoula  have  been  able  to  take  a 
place  in  any  hippodrome  in  the  world, 
and  to  handle  the  ribands  (as  the 
high  well -bom  lord  used  to  say) 
to  perfection. 

"  At  the  university  I  delivered  a 
thesis  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
which,  I  think,  would  interest  you ; 
and  held  a  disputation  in  Arabic 
against  Professor  Strumpff,  in  which 
I  was  said  to  have  the  advantage. 
The  languages  of  Southern  Europe, 
of  course,  I  acquired ;  and,  to  a  per- 
son well  pounded  in  Sanscrit,  the 
Northern  idioms,  of  course,  offer  no 
difficulty.  If  you  have  ever  at- 
tempted the  Russian  you  will  find  it 
chilas  play,  and  it  wul  always  be  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  have 
been  enabled  to  get  no  knowledge 

ito  speak  of)  of  Chinese ;  and,  but 
or  the  present  dilemma,  I  had  in- 
tended to  pass  over  into  England  for 
that  purpose,  and  get  a  passage  in 
one  of  the  English  compaiiy*s  ships 
to  Canton. 

**  I  am  not  of  a  saving  turn,  hence 
my  little  fortune  of  a  100  rixdalers, 
wnich  has  served  to  keep  many  a 

Clent  man  for  a  score  of  years, 
ly  sufficed  for  a  five  years*  stu- 
dies; after  which  my  studies  were 
interrupted,  my  pupib  fell  off,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  devote  much  time  to 
shoe-binding  in  order  to  save  money, 
and,  at  a  future  period,  resume  my 
academic  course.  During  this  pe- 
riod I  contracted  an  attachment'*  (here 
the  candidate  sighed  a  little)  "  with 
a  person,  who,  though  not  beauti^, 
and  forty  ^^ears  of  age,  is  yet  likely 
to  sympathise  with  my  exilbence ;  and, 
a  month  since,  my  "kind  friend  and 
patron,  university  prorector,  Doctor 
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hether  I  would  like  to 

e  placed  upon  the  can- 

"*  if  I  were  minded  to 

sermon  ?      As    the 

living  would  further 

.  my  Amalia,  I  joy- 

I,  and  prepared  a  dis- 


1 1  will  recite  it  to  you 
'-Well,  I  will  give  you  ex- 
tracts from  il  upon  our  fine  of  march. 
To  proceed,  then,  with  my  biogra- 
phiod  sketch;  which  is  now  very 
near  a  conch^on,  or,  as  I  sho^d 
more  correc^ftsay,  which  has  very 
nearly  brou^R  me  to  the  present 
period  of  tune,  I  preached  that 
sermon  at  Rumpelwitz,  in  whidi  I 
hope  that  the  Babylonian  questicm 
was  pretty  satisfiit^rily  set  at  rest 
I  preachea  it  before  the  Herr  Baron 
and  his  noble  family,  and  some 
officers  of  distinction  wno  were  stay- 
ing at  his  castle.  Mr.  Doctor  Moser 
of  Halle  followed  me  intheevi^uiig 
discourse;  but,  though  his  exercise 
was  learned,  and  he  disposed  of  a 
passage  of  Ignatius,  which  he  proved 
to  be  a  manifest  interpolation,  I  do 
not  think  his  sermon  nad  the  effect 
which  mine  produced,  and  that  1^ 
Bumpelwitzers  much  relished  it. 
After  the  sermon,  all  the  candidates 
walked  out  of  churdi  together,  and 
supped  lovingly  at  the  Blue  Stag  in 
Bumpelwitz. 

**  While  so  occupied,  a  waiter  came 
in  and  said  that  a  person  without 
wished  to  speak  to  one  of  the  reverend 
candidates,  *  the  tall  one.'  This  could 
only  mean  me,  for  I  was  a  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  any  other  re* 
verend  gentleman  present.  I  issued 
put  to  see  who  was  the  person  de- 
siring to  hold  converse  with  me,  and 
found  a  man  whom  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  recognising  as  one  of  the 
Jewish  persuasion. 

"  ' Sir,*  said  this  Hebrew,  'I  have 
heard  from  a  friend,  who  was  in 
your  church  to-day,  the  heads  of  the 
admirable  discourse  you  pronounced 
there.  It  has  affected  me  deeply, 
most  deeply.  There  are  only  one  or 
two  points  on  which  I  am  yet  in 
doub^  and  if  your  honour  could 
but  condescend  to  enlighten  me  on 
these,  I  think — I  thmk  Solomon 
Hirsch  would  be  a^convert  to  your 
eloquence;     adbyOOOgle 
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"  '  What  are  these  points,  my  good 
friend  ?  *  said  I ;  and  I  pointed  out  to 
him  the  twenty-four  ncads  of  my 
sermon,  asking  him  in  which  of  these 
his  doubts  lay. 

"  We  had  been  walking  up  and  down 
before  the  inn  while  our  conversation 
took  place,  but  the  windows  bein^ 
open,  and  my  comrades  having  heard 
the  discourse  in  the  morning,  re- 
quested me,  rather  peevishly,  not  to 
resume  it  at  that  period.  I,  there- 
fore, moved  on  witxuny  disciple,  and, 
at  his  request,  began  at  once  the 
sermon,  for  my  memory  is  good  for 
any  thing,  and  I  can  i^^ieat  any  book 
I  have  read  thrice. 

"I  poured  out,  then,  under  the 
trees,  and  in  the  cahn  moonlight, 
that  discourse  which  I  had  pro- 
nounced under  the  blazing  sun  of 
noon.  My  Israelite  only  interrupted 
me  by  exclamations  indicative  of  sur- 
prise, assent,  admiration,  and  in- 
creasing conviction.  ^  Prodigious  I ' 
said  he ; — '  Wunderschon  I  *  would  he 
remark  at  the  conclusion  of  some 
eloquent  passage ;  in  a  word,  he  ex- 
hausted the  complimentary  inter- 
jections of  our  language,  ana  to  com- 
pliments what  man  is  averse?  I 
think  we  must  have  walked  two  miles 
when  I  got  to  my  third  head,  and 
my  companion  begged  I  would  enter 
his  house,  which  we  now  neared,  and 
partake  of  a  glass  of  beer,  to  which  I 
was  never  averse. 

"  That  house,  sir,  was  the  inn  at 
which  you,  too,  if  I  judge  aright, 
were  taken.  No  sooner  was  I  in  the 
place,  than  three  crimps  rushed  upon 
me,  told  me  I  was  a  deserter,  and 
theu:  prisoner,  and  called  upon  me  to 
deUver  up  my  money  and  papers, 
which  I  did  with  a  solemn  protest 
as  to  my  sacred  character.  They 
consisted  of  my  sermon  in  MS.,  Pro- 
rector  Nasenbrumm's  recommenda- 
tory letter,  proving  my  identity,  and 
three  groschen  four  pfennigs  in  bul- 
hon.  I  had  already  been  in  the  cart 
twenty  hours  when  you  reached  the 
house.  The  French  officer,  who  lay 
opposite  you,  he  who  screamed  when 
you  trod  on  his  foot,  for  he  was 
wounded,  was  brought  in  shortly 
before  your  arrival.  He  had  been 
taken  with  his  epaulets  and  regi- 
mentals, and  declaj^  his  quality  and 
rank ;  but  he  was  adone  (1  believe  it 
was  some  affair  of  love  with  a  Hes- 
nanlady  which  caused  him  to  be  unat- 


tended) ;  and  as  the  persons  into  whose 
hands  he  fell  will  make  more  profit 
of  him  as  a  recruit  than  as  a  prisoner, 
he  is  made  to  share  our  fate.  He  is 
not  the  first  by  many  scores  so  cap- 
tured. One  of  M  de  Soubise's  cooks, 
and  three  actors  out  of  a  troop  in  the 
French  camp,  several  deserters  from 
your  English  troops  (the  men  are  led 
^way  by  being  told  tnat  there  is  no 
flogging  in  the  Prussian  service),  and 
three  Dutchmen  were  taken  besides.** 

"And  you,**  said  I, — "you  who 
were  iust  on  the  point  of  getting  a 
valuable  living, — ^you  who  have  so 
much  learning,  are  you  not  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  f 

"  I  am  a  Saxon,"  said  the  candi- 
date, "  and  there  is  no  use  in  indig- 
nation. Our  government  is  crushed 
under  Fredenck's  heel  these  five 
years,  and  I  might  as  well  hope  for 
mercy  from  the  Grand  Mo^.  Nor 
am  I,  in  truth,  discontented  with  my 
lot ;  I  have  lived  on  a  penny  bread 
for  so  many  years,  that  a  soldier*s 
rations  will  he  a  luxury  to  me.  I  do 
not  care  about  more  or  less  blows  of 
a  cane,  all  such  evils  are  passing,  and 
therefore  endurable.  I  wiQ  never, 
Grod  willing,  slay  a  man  in  combat, 
but  I  am  not  unanxious  to  expe- 
rience on  myself  the  effect  of  the  war- 
passion,  wmch  has  had  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  human  race.  It  was 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  deter- 
mined to  marry  Amalia,  for  a  man  is 
not  a  complete  mensch  until  he  is  the 
father  of  a  family,  to  be  which  is  a 
condition  of  his  existence,  and  there- 
fore a  duty  of  his  education.  Amalia 
must  wait ;  she  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
want,  being,  indeed,  cook  to  the  Frau 
Prorectorinn  Nasenbrumm,  my  wor- 
thy patron's  lady.  I  have  one  or 
two  books  with  me,  which  no  one  is 
likely  to  take  from  me,  and  one  in 
my  heart  which  is  the  best  of  all. 
If  it  shidl  please  Heaven  to  finish 
my  existence  here,  before  I  can  pro- 
secute my  studies  further,  what  cause 
have  I  to  repine?  I  pray  God  I 
may  not  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I 
have  wronged  no  man,  and  com- 
mitted no  mortal  sin.  If  I  have,  I 
know  where  to  look  for  forgiveness ; 
and  if  I  die,  as  I  have  said,  without 
knowinff  all  that  I  would  desire  to 
learn,  shall  I  not  be  in  a  situation  to 
learn  every  things  and  what  can  human 
soul  ask  &r  more  ? 

"  Pardon  me  for  putting  so  many 
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rs  in  my  disconne,**  taid  the  can- 
didate, '*  but  when  a  man  is  talking 
of  himself,  *tis  the  briefest  and  sim* 
pleat  way  of  talking.** 

In  which,  perhaps,  though  I  hate 
egotism,  I  thmk  my  friend  was  right 
^though  he  acknowledges  hinuelf 
to  be  a  mean-spirited  fellow,  with  no 
more  ambition  than  to  know  the 
contents  of  a  few  mnsty  books,  I 
think  the  man  had  some  jy^ood  in 
him,  especially  in  the  resolution  with 
which  he  bore  his  calamities.  Many 
a  gallant  man  of  the  highest  honour 
is  often  not  proof  against  these,  and 
has  been  known  to  despaur  over  a 
bad  dinner,  or  to  be  cast  down  at  a 
ragged-elbowed  coat  My  maxim  is 
to  Dear  all,  to  put  up  with  water 
if  you  cannot  get  burgundy,  and  if 
you  hare  no  velvet,  to  be  content 
with  firieze.  But  burgundy  and  vel- 
vet are  the  best,  bien  entenaiL,  and  the 
man  is  a  fool  who  will  not  seize  the 
best  when  the  scramble  is  open. 

The  heads  of  the  sermon  which 
my  friend  the  theologian  intended  to 
impart  to  me,  were,  nowever,  never 
told;  for,  after  our  coming  out  of 
the  hospital,  he  was  drafted  into  a 
r^ment  quartered  as  far  as  possible 
from  his  native  country,  in  Poment- 
nia ;  while  I  was  put  into  the  Bulow 
regiment,  of  winch  the  ordinary 
head -quarters  were  Berlin.  The 
Prussian  regiments  seldom  change 
their  garrisons  as  ours  do,  for  the 
fear  en  desertion  is  so  great,  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  know  the  face 
of  every  individual  in  the  service, 
and,  in  time  of  peace,  men  live  and 
die  in  the  same  town.  This  does 
not  add,  as  may  be  imaged,  to  the 
amusements  of  the  8old]er*s  life.  It 
is  lest  any  young  gentlemen  like 
myself  should  take  a  fancy  to  a  mili- 
tary career,  and  fancy  that  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier  a  tolerable  one,  that  I 
am  giving  these,  I  hope,  moral  de- 
-Bcriptions  of  what  we  poor  fellows  in 
the  ranks  really  suffei^ 

As  soon  as  we  recovered,  we  were 
dismissed  fW>m  the  nuns  and  the 
hospital  to  the  town -prison  of  Fulda, 
where  we  were  kept  like  slaves  and 
criminals,  with  artillerymen  with 
lighted  matehes  at  the  doors  of  the 
oourt-yards,  and  the  huge,  black 
dormitory  where  some  hun£reds  of  as 
lay ;  until  we  were  despatehed  to  our 
different  destinations.  It  was  soon 
«eai  by  the  exercise  which  were  the 


old  soldiers  amongst  us,  and  which 
the  recruits;  and  for  the  former,  while 
we  lay  in  prison,  there  was  a  little 
more  leisure,  though,  if  possible,  a 
still  more  strict  wateh  kept  than 
over  the  broken-spirited  yokela  who 
bad  b^n  forced  or  coaxed  into  tbe 
service.  To  describe  the  character! 
here  assembled  would  require  Mr. 
Gillray*s  own  pencil.  There  were 
men  of  all  nations  and  callings.  The 
Englishmen  boxed  and  bullied ;  the 
Froichmen  played  cards,  and  dapccd, 
and  fenced;  the  heavy  Germans 
smoked  their  pipes  and  drank  beer, 
if  they  could  manage  to  purchase  it 
Those  who  had  anjr  thmg  to  risk 
gambled,  and  at  this  sport  I  was 
pretty  lucky,  for,  not  havmg  a  penny 
when  I  entered  the  depdi  (having 
been  robbed  of  every  fitrthing  of  my 
property  by  the  rascally  crimps),  1 
won  near  a  dollar  in  my  very  fint 
game  at  cards  with  one  of  the 
JPrenchmen,  who  did  not  think  of 
asking  whether  I  could  pay  or  not 
upon  losing.  Such,  at  least,  is  the 
advantage  of  having  a  gentlemanlike 
appearance ;  it  has  saved  me  many  a 
time  since  by  procuring  me  credit 
when  my  fortunes  were  at  their 
lowest  ebb. 

Amon^  the  Frenchmen  there  was 
a  splendid  man  and  soldier,  whose 
real  name  we  never  knew,  butwbose 
ultimate  history  created  no  small 
sensation,  when  it  came  to  be  known, 
in  the  Prussian  army.  If  beauty 
and  courage  are  proofs  of  nobility,  as 
(although  I  have  seen  some  of'^tbe 
ugliest  dogs  and  the  greatest  cowards 
in  the  wmd  in  the  noblesse)  I  have 
no  doubt  courage  and  beauty  are, 
this  Frenchman  must  have  been  of 
the  highest  familits  in  France,  so 
grand  and  noble  was  his  manner,  so 
superb  his  penon.  He  was  not  qute 
ao  tall  as  myself,  fair,  while  1  am 
dark,  and,  if  possible,  rather  broader 
in  the  shoulders.  He  was  the  only 
man  I  ever  met  who  could  master 
me  with  the  small-sword,  with  whkh 
he  would  pink  me  four  times  to  my 
three.  As  for  the  sabre  I  could 
knock  him  to  pieces  with  it,  and  I 
oonld  leap  fartner  and  catry  more 
than  he  could.  This,  however,  is 
mere  ^tism.  This  Frenchniaii, 
with  wlMm  I  became  pretty  intimate, 
for  we  were  the  twoeocks,  as  it  were, 
of  the  depot,  and  neither  had  airr 
feeling  of  low  jealousy,  wa»  caUs^ 
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hr  ymxii  of  ft  better  name,  Le  Blondin, 
on  aoootmt  of  bis  complexion.  He 
was  not  a  deserter,  but  bad  come  in 
from  tbe  Lower  Rbine  and  tbe 
bisboprics  aa  I  ikney,  fbrtnne  baring 
proved  unfavourable  to  bim  at  play 
probably,  and  otber  means  of  ex- 
istence being  denied  bim.  I  suspect 
that  tbe  Bastille  was  waiting  for  nim 
in  bis  own  country,  bad  be  taken  a 
fancy  to  return  tbitber. 

lie  was  passionately  fond  of  play 
and  liquor,  and  tbus  we  bad  a  con- 
siderable sympatby  together,  and 
when  excited  by  one  or  tbe  otber 
became  fHgbtfol.  I,  for  my  part, 
can  bear  without  wincing  iKitb  ill 
luck  and  wine,  hence  my  advantage 
over  bim  was  considerable  in  our 
bouts,  and  I  won  enough  money  fVom 
him  to  make  my  position  tenable. 
He  had  a  wife  outside  (who,  I  take 
it,  was  tbe  cause  of  bis  misfortunes 
and  separation  from  his  family),  and 
she  used  to  be  admitted  to  see  him 
twice  or  tbrice  a-week,  and  never 
came  empty-handed — a  little  brown 
bright-eyed  creature,  whose  ogles  bad 
made  tbe  greatest  impression  upon 
all  the  world. 

This  man  was  drafted  into  a  regi- 
ment that  was  quartered  at  Neiss,  in 
Silesia,  which  is  only  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tbe  Austrian  fh)ntier; 
he  maintained  always  the  same  cha* 
fact^  for  daring  and  skill,  and  was, 
in  the  secret  republic  of  tbe  regiment 
which  always  exists,  as  well  as  tbe 
regular  military  hierarchy,  the  ac- 
knowledged leader.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirable soldier,  as  I  have  said,  but 
haughty,  dissolute,  and  a  drunkard. 
A  man  of  this  mark,  unless  be  takes 
care  to  coax  and  flatter  his  officers 
(which  I  always  dkl),  is  sure  to  fkll 
out  with  them.  Le  Blondin*s  cai>- 
^in  was  bis  sworn  enemy,  and  his 
punishments  were  frequent  and  se- 
vere. 

His  wif)!  and  the  w^men  of  tbe 
reghnent  (this  was  after  the  peace) 
nsed  to  carry  on  a  little  commerce 
of  smuggling  across  the  Austrian 
frontier,  where  their  dealings  were 
winked  at  by  botb  parties,  and  in 
obedience  to  tbe  instmctions  of  her 
husband,  this  woman  from  every  one 
of  her  excursions,  would  bring  in  a 
little  powder-and-ball,  commodities 
wbidi  are  not  to  be  procured  by  tbe 
FmsBiaa  soldier,  and  whicb   were 

8toW«A  'M»asr    in    m^u*wa*    fill    tMn«A<1 


They  were  to  be  wanted,  and  that 
soon. 

Le  Blondin  bad  organised  a  great 
and  extraordinary  conspnracy.  We 
don't  know  bow  fkr  it  went  bow 
many  hundreds  or  thousands  it  em- 
braced ;  but  strange  were  tbe  stories 
told  about  the  plot  amongst  us  pri- 
vates, for  tbe  news  was  spread  f^om 
garrison  to  garrion  and  talked  of  by 
tbe  army  in  spite  of  aU  tbe  govern- 
ment efforts  to  bush  it  up — ^husb  it 
up,  indeed  I  I  have  been  of  tbe  peo- 
ple myself,  I  have  seen  tbe  Irish  re** 
bellion,  and  I  know  what  is  tbe  flree- 
masonry  of  tbe  poor. 

He  made  biniself  the  head  of  tbe 
plot.  There  were  no  writings  nor 
papers.  No  single  one  of  tbe  con- 
spirators communicated  witb  any 
otber  but  tbe  Frenchman;  but  per- 
scmally  he  gave  bis  orders  to  tnem 
dl.  He  had  arranged  matters  for  a 
general  rising  of  the  ^;arrison,  at 
twelve  o*clock  on  a  certam  day ;  the 
guard-bouses  in  tbe  town  were  to  be 
seized,  tbe  sentinels  cut  down,  and—* 
who  knows  tbe  rest  ?  Some  of  our 
people  used  to  say  that  tbe  conspiracy 
was  spread  through  all  Silesia,  and 
that  Le  Blondin  was  to  be  made  a 
general  in  tbe  Austrian  service. 

At  twelve  o'clock,  and  opposite  the 
ffuard-house  by  tbe  B5bmer-Tbor  of 
Neiss,  some  thirty  men  were  lounging 
about  in  their  undress,  and  tbe 
Frenchman  stood  near  tbe  senti- 
nel of  tbe  guard-bouse,  sharpening  a 
wood-hatcbet  on  a  stone.  At  tne 
stroke  of  twelve  be  got  up,  split  open 
tbe  sentinel's  bead  with  a  blow  of  bis 
axe,  and  tbe  thirty  men  rushing  into 
the  guard-house,  took  possession  of 
the  arms  there,  and  marched  at  once 
to  tbe  gate.  The  sentry  there  tried 
to  drop  the  bar,  but  the  French- 
man rushed  up  to  him  and  witb  an- 
other blow  of  the  axe  cut  off  bis 
right  band  witb  which  be  held  tbe 
ebain.  Seeing  tbe  men  rushing  out 
armed,  tbe  guard  without  tbe  gate 
drew  up  across  the  road  to  prevent 
their  passage ;  but  the  Fi^ncbman's 
thirty  gave  them  a  volley,  charged 
them  with  tbe  bayonet,  and  brought 
down  several,  and  tbe  rest  flying  the 
thirty  rushed  on.  The  frontier  is 
only  a  leturue  from  Neiss,  and  they 
made  rapidly  towards  it. 

But  the  alarm  was  given  in  the 
town,  and  what  saved  it  was  that 
Ao  AinAif  \^^,  wbicb  the  Frenehman 
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went  was  a  quarter  of  an  Lour 
faster  than  any  of  the  clocks  in  the 
town.  The  generale  was  beat,  the 
troops  were  oJled  to  arms,  and  thus 
the  men  who  were  to  have  attacked 
the  other  guard-houses  were  obliged 
to  faQ  into  the  ranks,  and  their  pro- 
ject was  defeated.  This,  however, 
likewise  rendered  the  discovery  of 
the  conspirators  impossible,  for  no 
man  could  betray  his  comrade,  nor  of 
course  would  he  criminate  himself. 

Cavalry  was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the 
Frenchman  and  his  thuty  ihgitiv^ 
who  were  by  this  time  far  on  their 
way  to  the  ^hemian  frontier.  When 
the  horse  came  up  with  them,  they 
turned,  received  them  vrith  a  volley 
and  the  bayonet,  and  drove  them 
back.  The  Austrians  were  out  at 
the  barriers  looking  eagerly  on  at  the 
conflict.  The  women,  who  were  on 
the  look-out  too,  brought  more  am- 
munition to  these  intrepid  deserters, 
and  they  engaged  and  drove  back  the 
dragoons  several  times.  But  in  these 
gallant  and  fhdtless  combats  much 
time  was  lost,  and  a  battalion  pre- 
sentiy  came  up  and  surrounded  the 
brave  thirty,  when  the  fiite  of  the 

nr  fellows  was  decided.  They 
ght  with  the  fury  of  despair ;  not 
one  of  them  asked  for  quarter. 
When  their  ammunition  failed,  they 
fought  with  the  steel,  and  were  shot 
down  or  bayonetted  where  they 
stood.  The  Frenchman  was  the  very 
last  man  who  was  hit.  He  received 
a  bullet  in  the  thigh,  and  feU,  and  in 
this  state  was  overpowered,  killing 
the  officer  who  first  advanced  to 
seize  him. 

He  and  the  very  few  of  his  com- 
rades who  survived  were  carried 
back  to  Neiss,  and  immediately,  as 
the  ringleader,  he  was  brought  be- 
fore a  council  of  war.  He  refused  dl 
inteiTOffations  which  were  made  as  to 
his  real  name  and  family.  ''What 
matters  who  I  am  ?"  said  he ;  "  you 
have  me  and  will  shoot  me.  My 
name  would  not  save  me  were  it  ever 
so  famous.**  In  the  same  way  he 
declined  to  make  a  single  discovery 
reading  the  plot.  ^  ri  was  all  my 
domg,**  he  said,  '*  each  man  engaged 
in  it  only  knew  me,  and  is  ignorant 
of  every  one  of  his  comrades.  The 
secret  is  mine  alone,  and  the  secret 
shall  die  with  me.**  When  the  offi- 
cers asked  him  what  was  the  reason 
which  induced  him  to  meditate  a 


crime  so  horrible,  ''It  was  your  in- 
fernal brutality  and  tyranny,^  he 
said.  "  You  are  all  butchers,  ruffians, 
tisers,  and  you  owe  it  to  the  oowaidke 
of  your  men  that  you  were  not  mur- 
dered long  ago." 

At  this  his  captain  burst  out  into 
the  most  ixuious  exclamations  against 
the  wounded  man,  and  rushing  up  to 
him  struck  him  a  blow  with  his  fist 
But  Le  Blondin,  wounded  as  be  was,  as 
quick  as  thought  seized  the  bayonet 
of  one  of  the  soldiers  who  supported 
him  and  plunged  it  into  the  omoer*s 
breast  "  Scoundrel  and  monster," 
said  he,  "Ishall  have  the  oonacdatkn 
of  sending  you  out  of  the  world 
before  I  die.  He  was  shot  that  day. 
He  ofiered  to  write  to  the  king  if  the 
officers  would  agree  to  let  his  letter 
go  sealed  into  the  hands  of  the  post- 
master;  but  they  feared,  no  doubt, 
that  something  might  be  said  to  in- 
culpate themselves,  and  refhsed  him 
the  permission.  At  the  next  review 
Frederic  treated  them,  it  is  said,  with 
great  severity,  and  rebuked  thm  for 
not  having  granted  the  FrenchmaiL 
his'reouest.  However,  it  was  the 
,  king's  interest  to  conceal  the  matter, 
and  so  it  was,  as  I  have  said  before, 
hushed  up— so  well  hushed  up  that 
a  hundred  thousand  soldiers  m  the 
army  knew  it,  and  many  *s  the  one  of 
us  that  has  drunk  to  the  French- 
man's memory  over  our  wine,  as  a 
martyr  for  the  cause  of  the  soldier. 
I  shall  have,  doubtless,  some  readers 
who  will  cry  out  at  this  that  I  am 
encouraging  insubordination  and  ad- 
Yocaljng  murder.  If  these  men  had 
served  as  privates  in  the  Prussian 
army  from  1760  to  1765,  they  would 
not  be  so  apt  to  take  objection.  This 
man  destroyed  two  sentinels  to  get 
his  liberty,  how  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  his  own  and  the  Aus- 
trian people  did  King  Frederic  kill 
because  he  took  a  fancy  to  Silesia? 
How  many  men,  in  later  days,  did 
Napoleon  Buonaparte  cause  to  die  by 
shot  or  steel,  or  cold  or  hunger,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  make  nimself 
master  of  Bussia  ?  It  was  the  cursed 
tvranny  of  the  system  that  sharpened 
the  axe  which  brained  the  two  senti- 
nels of  Neiss ;  and  so  let  officers  take 
warning,  and  think  twice  ere  ^ey 
visit  poor  fellows  with  the  cane. 

I  could  tell  many  more  stories 
about  the  army,  but  as,  ftorsi  having 
been  a  soldier  myself  aU  my  syrnm- 
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ibies  are  in  the  ranks,  no  doubt  my 
tales  would  be  pronounced  to  be  of 
an  unmoral  tendency,  and  I  had  best, 
therefore,  be  brief.     Fancy  my  sur- 

Srise  while  in  this  depot,  when  one 
ay  a  well-known  voice  saluted  my 
ear,  and  I  heard  a  meagre  young 
gentleman,  who  was  brought  in  by  a 
oonple  of  troopers  and  received  a  few 
cuts  across  the  shoulders  from  one  of 
them,  say  in  the  best  English,  **  You 
infernal  vxucaly  1*11  be  wevenged  for 
this,  m  wite  to  my  ambassador,  as 
sure  as  my  name's  Fakenham  of 
Fakenham.^  I  burst  out  laughing 
at  this,  it  was  my  old  aojiuaintance 
in  my  corporal's  coat.  Lischen  had 
sworn  stoutly  that  he  was  really  and 
truly  the  pnvate,  and  the  poor  fel- 
low  had  been  drafted  off,  and  was  to 
be  made  one  of  us.  But  I  bear  no 
malice,  and  having  made  the  whole 
room  roar  with  the  story  of  the  way 
in  which  I  had  tricked  the  poor  lad, 
I  gave  him  a  piece  of  advice,  which 
procured  him  his  liberty.  *^Go  to 
the  inspecting  officer,"  said  I, "  if  they 
once  get  you  into  Prussia  it  is  aU 
over  with  you,  and  they  will  never 
give  you  up.  Go  now  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  depot,  promise  him  a 
hundred— five  hundred  guineas  to  set 
you  fVee  ;  say  that  the  crimping  cap- 
tain has  your  papers  and  portfolio 
(this  was  true) ;  above  all,  shew  him 
that  you  have  the  means  of  paying 
him  the  promised  money,  and  I  will 
warrant  you  are  set  free."  He  did  as  I 
advised,  and  when  we  were  put  on 
the  march  Mr.  Fakenham  found 
means  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  hos- 
pital, and  while  in  hospitol  the  mat- 
ter was  arranged  as  I  had  recom- 
mended. He  nad  nearly,  however, 
missed  his  freedom  by  his  own  stin- 
giness in  bargaining  for  it,  and  never 
shewed  the  least  gratitude  towards 
me,  his  benefactor. 

I  am  not  ^ing  to  give  any  ro- 
mantic narrative  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  At  the  close  of  it,  the  Prussian 
army,  so  renowned  for  its  disciplined 
valour,  was  officered  and  under-offi- 
cered by  native  Prussians,  it  is  true, 
but  was  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  men  hired  or  stolen  like  myself 
from  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 
The  deserting  to  and  fro  was  pro- 
digious. My  raiment  (Bulow's) 
alone  before  the  war  here,  had  been 
do  less  than  600  Frenchmen,  and  as 


campaign,  one  of  the  fellows  had  an 
old  fiddle,  on  which  he  was  playing 
a  French  tune,  and  his  comrades 
danced  almost,  rather  than  walked, 
after  him,  singing  ^^Nous  allons  en 
France'*  Two  years  after,  when 
they  returned  to  Berlin,  there  were 
only  six  of  these  men  left,  the  rest 
had  fled  or  were  killed  in  action. 
The  life  the  private  soldier  led  was  a 
frightful  one  to  any  but  men  of  iron 
courage  and  endurance.  There  was 
a  corporal  to  every  three  men,  march- 
ing behind  them  and  pitilessly  using 
the  cane;  so  much  so  that  it  used  to 
be  said  that  in  action  there  was  a 
front  rank  of  privates  and  a  second 
rank  of  sergeants  and  corporals  to 
drive  them  on.  Many  men  would 
give  way  to  the  most  firightful  acts 
of  despair  under  these  incessant  per- 
secutions and  tortures,  and  amongst 
several  regiments  of  the  army  a 
horrible  practice  had  sprung  up, 
which  for  some  time  caus^  the 
greatest  alarm  to  the  government. 
This  was  a  strange  frightfiil  custom 
of  chM'fnurder,  The  men  used  to 
say  that  life  was  unbearable,  that 
suicide  was  a  crime,  in  order  to  avert 
which,  and  to  finish  with  the  intoler- 
able misery  of  their  position,  the  b^ 
plan  was  to  kill  a  young  child,  which 
was  innocent,  and  therefore  secure 
of  heaven,  and  then  to  deliver  them- 
selves as  guilty  of  the  murder.  The 
king  himself,  the  hero,  sa^e,  and  phi- 
losopher, the  prince  who  had  always 
liberality  on  his  lips,  and  who  affected 
a  horror  of  capital  punishments,  was 
frightened  at  this  dreadful  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  wretches  whom  he 
had  kidnapped,  against  his  monstrous 
tyranny,  and  his  only  means  of  re- 
medying the  evil  was  strictly  to  for- 
bid that  such  criminals  should  be 
attended  by  any  ecclesiastic  whatever, 
and  denied  all  religious  consolation. 
The  punishment  was  incessant. 
Every  officer  had  the  liberty  to  in- 
flict It,  and  in  peace  it  was  more  cruel 
than  in  war.  For  when  peace  came 
the  king  turned  adrift  such  of  his 
officers  as  were  not  noble,  whatever 
their  services  might  have  been.  He 
would  call  a  captain  to  the  front  of 
his  company  and  say,  "He  is  not 
noble,  let  him  go.  We  were 
afraid  of  him  somehow,  and  were 
cowed  before  him  like  wild  beasts 
before  their  keeper.  I  have  seen 
«i«A  Kt.<»vAof  wnan  nf  ihf^.  armv  cry 
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like  ehildren  at  a  cot  of  the  cane ; 
I  have  seen  a  little  ensign  of  fifteen 
call  out  a  man  of  fifty  from  the 
ranks,  a  man  who  had  been  in  a 
hundred  battles,  and  he  has  stood 

E resenting  arms  and  sobbing  and 
owling  uke  a  baby  while  the  young 
wretch  lashed  him  over  the  arms  and 
thi^ifha  with  the  stick.  In  a  day  of 
action  this  man  would  dare  any 
thing.  A  button  might  be  awry 
iken  and  nobody  touched  him;  but 
when  they  had  made  the  brute  fight 
then  they  laahed  him  again  into  sub- 
ordination. Almoat  all  of  us  yielded 
to  the  spell ^^scaree  one  could  break 
it  The  French  officer  I  haye  spoken 
of  as  taken  along  with  me  was  m  my 
company  and  caned  like  a  dog.  I 
met  him  at  Versailles  twen^  years 
afterwards,  and  he  turned  (]mte  pale 
and  sick  when  I  spoke  to  bun  of  old 
days.  "For  God's  sake,"  said  he, 
"  don't  talk  of  that  time ;  I  wake  up 
firom  my  sleep  trembling  and  crying 
eyen  now." 

As  for  me,  after  a  yery  brief  time, 
in  which  it  must  be  confessed  I  tasted, 
like  lay  comrades,  of  the  cane^  and 
after  I  had  found  opportunities  to 
shew  myself  to  be  a  braye  and  dex- 
terous soldier,  I  took  the  means  I  had 
adopted  in  the  English  army  to  pre- 
vent any  further  personal  d^radar 
tion.  I  wore  a  bullet  round  my  neck, 
which  I  did  not  take  the  pains  to 
conceal,  and  I  gave  out  that  it  should 
be  for  the  man  or  officer  who  caused 
me  to  be  chastised.  And  there  was 
something  in  my  character  which 
made  mv  superiors  believe  mc,  for 
that  bullet  had  already  served  me  to 
kill  an  Austrian  colonel,  and  I  would 
have  given  it  to  a  Prussian  with  as 
little  remorse.  For  what  cared  I  for 
their  quarrels,  or  whether  the  eagle 
under  which  I  marched  had  one  h^ 
or  two  ?  AU I  said  was,  "  No  man 
shall  find  me  tripping  in  my  duty ; 


but  no  maa  ^lall  eyer  lay  a  hand 
upon  me.**  And  by  this  maxim  I 
abided  as  long  as  I  remained  in  the 
service. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  a  hiaiory 
of  battles  in  the  Fruanan  any  more 
than  in  the  English  suyice.  I  did 
my  duty  in  them  aa  well  as  another, 
and  by  the  time  that  my  mouataeha 
had  grown  to  a  decent  length,  which 
it  did  when  I  was  twenty  yean  of 
age,  there  was  not  a  braver,  cleverer, 
handsomer,  and,  I  must  own,  wide- 
eder  soldier  in  the  Prussian  army. 
I  had  formed  mvself  to  the  condition 
of  the  proper  nghting  beast ;  on  a 
day  of  aotk)n  I  was  savage  and  hap- 
py;  out  of  the  fidd  I  took  all  the 
pleasure  I  could  get,  and  was  by  no 
means  delicate  as  to  its  quali^  or 
the  manner  of  procuring  it  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  there  was 
among  our  men  a  nmch  hif^her  tone 
of  society  than  among  the  dunuy 
louts  in  the  English  army,  and  our 
service  was  generally  so  strict  thai 
we  had  little  time  for  doing  miachieE 
I  am  very  dark  and  swarthy  in  com- 
plexion and  was 'called  by  our  fid- 
lows  the  ''Black  Englander,**  the 
''  Schwazaer  Englander,**  or  the  Eng- 
lish devil.  If  any  service  was  to  be 
done  I  was  sure  to  be  put  upon  it. 
I  got  frequent  ^tificationsof  money, 
but  no  promotion ;  and  it  was  on  die 
day  after  I  had  killed  the  Austrian 
colonel  (a  great  officer  of  Uhlans, 
whom  I  engaged  singly  and  on  foot) 
that  General  mlow,  my  colonel,  gave 
me  two  Frederics  d*or  in  front  of 
the  regiment,  and  said,  ''I  reward 
thee  now,  but  I  fear  I  shall  have  to 
hang  thee  one  day  or  other."  I 
spent  the  money,  and  tbat  I  had 
taken  firom  the  colond's  body,  evoty 
groschen,  that  night  with  some  jovial 
companions;  but  aa  long  as  war 
lasted  was  never  without  a  dollar  in 
my  purse. 


chaptee  vm. 


DARBY  L^DS  A  QARniSON  UFS, 

After  the  war,  our  rq^iment  was 
garrisoned  in  the  capital,  the  least 
3ull,  perhaps,  of  all  the  towns  of 
Prussia;  but  that  does  not  say  much 
for  its  gaiety-  Our  service,  which 
was  always  severe,  still  left  many 
hours  of  the  day  disengaged,  in  which 
we  might  take  our  pleasure  had  wo 
the  means  of  paying  for  the  same. 
Many  of  our  mess  «ot  leave  to  worV 


AND  fimVA  MANY  FR^^NDS  THXRE, 

in  trades,  but  I  had  been  brought  up 
to  none,  and  beddes  my  honour  for- 
bade me,  for  as  a  gentleman  I  could 
not  soil  my  fingera  by  a  mannd  oc- 
cupation. But  as  our  pay  was  barely 
enough  to  keep  us  from  starving,  and 
as  I  have  always  been  fond  of  plea- 
sure, and  as  the  position  in  whicn  we 
now  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  capital, 
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B  of  kYyidg  oontribtitioiiB  which 
Are  ahfays  prett;^  feasible  ia  war- 
tiine,  I  was  obliged  to  adopt  the 
only  means  left  me  of  providing  for 
my  eipentes,  and,  in  a  word,  became 
tlM  Ordoimanzj  or  confidential  mili- 
tary gentleman  of  my  captain.  I 
spumed  the  office  for  years  pre- 
Tiously,  when  it  was  made  to  me  in 
the  £nglish  seryioe ;  but  the  position 
is  rery  different  in  a  foreign  country, 
besides,  to  tell  the  truth,  after  five 
years  in  the  ranks  a  man*s  pride  will 
submit  to  many  rebufik  which  would 
be  intolerable  to  him  in  an  independ- 
ent condition. 

The  captain  was  a  yonnff  man  and 
had  distinguished  himself  during  the 
vrar,  or  he  would  never  have  oeen 
advanced  to  rank  so  early.  He  was, 
moreover,  the  nephew  and  heir  of 
the  Minister  of  Police,  Monsieur  de 
Fotadorff,  a  relationship  which,  no 
doubt,  aided  in  the  younger  gentle- 
man's promotion.  Captam  de  Potz- 
dorff  was  a  severe  officer  enough  on 
parade  or  in  barracks,  but  he  was  a 
person  easily  led  by  flattery.  I  won 
Bis  heart  in  the  nrst  place  by  my 
manner  of  tying  my  hair  in  queue 
(indeed  it  was  more  neatly  dressed 
than  that  of  any  man  in  the  r^- 
ment),  and  subseauently  gained  his 
confidence  by  a  tnousand  litle  arts 
and  compliments,  which  as  a  gentle- 
man myself,  I  knew  how  to  employ. 
He  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  which  he 
pursued  more  openly  than  most  men 
in  the  stem  court  of  the  kins ;  he  was 
generous  and  careless  with  his  purse, 
and  he  had  a  great  affection  for 
Rhine  wine,  in  au  which  qualities  I 
sincerely  sympathised  with  him,  and 
from  wni<m  1,  of  course,  had  my 
profit.  He  was  disliked  in  the  regi- 
ment because  he  was  supposed  to 
have  too  intimate  relations  vrith  his 
nnde  the  police  minister,  to  whom, 
it  was  hinted,  he  carried  the  news  of 
the  corps. 

Before  long  I  had  ingratiated  my- 
self considerably  with  my  officer  and 
knew  moat  of  his. affairs.  Thus  I 
was  relieved  firom  many  drills  and 
parades  which  would  otherwise  have 
lallen  to  my  lot,  and  came  in  for  a 
number  of  perquisites  which  enabled 
nie  to  support  a  genteel  figure  and  to 
appear  with  some  Selal  in  a  certain, 
thouffh  it  must  bo  confessed  very 
humble,  society  in  Berlin.    Among 

*Wm,    \mAi^   T    «J1 1 :Jl 


favourite,  and  so  polished  was  my  be- 
haviour amongst  them  that  they 
•ould  not  understand  how  I  should 
have  obtained  myfrijghtful  nickname 
of  the  Black  Devil  in  the  recent. 
**  He  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted,** 
I  laughingly  would  say,  ana  most  of 
the  ladies  agreed  that  the  private  waa 
^uite  as  weU-bred  as  the  captain,  aa 
indeed  how  should  it  be  otherwise, 
considering  my  education  and  birth  ? 
When  I  was  sufficiently  ingrati- 
ated with  him,  I  asked  leave  to  ad- 
dress a  letter  to  my  poor  mother  in 
Ireland,  to  whom  I  had  not  given 
any  news  of  myself  for  many,  many 
years,  for  the  letters  of  the  foreign 
soldiers  were  never  admitted  to  the 
post  for  fear  of  appeals  or  disturb- 
ances on  the  part  of  their  parents 
abroad.  My  captain  agreed  to  find 
means  to  forward  the  letter,  and  as  I 
knew  that  he  would  open  it,  I  took 
care  to  give  it  him  sealed,  thus  shew- 
ing my  confidence  in  him..  But  the 
letter  was,  as  you  may  imagine, 
written  so  that  the  wnter  should 
eome  to  no  harm  were  it  intercepted. 
I  begged  my  honoured  mother's  for- 

f'veness  for  having  fied  from  her. 
said  that  my  extravagance  and 
folly  in  my  ovm  country  I  Knew  ren- 
dered my  return  thither  impossible ; 
but  that  she  would,  at  least,  be  glad 
to  know  that  I  was  well  and  happy 
in  the  service  of  the  greatest  monarch 
in  the  world,  and  mat  the  soldier's 
life  was  most  agreeable  to  me.  And, 
I  added,  that  I  had  found  a  kind 
protector  and  patron  who  I  hoped 
would  some  day  provide  for  me  as  I 
knew  it  was  out  of  her  power  to  do, 
I  offered  remembrances  to  all  the 
girls  at  Castle  Brady,  naming  them 
from  Biddy  to  Becky  downwards, 
and  signed  myself,  as  m  trath  I  was, 
her  affectionate  son,  Redmond  Barry, 
in  Captain  Potzdorff 's  company  of  the 
Bulowish  regiment  of  foot  m  garrison 
at  Berlin.  Also  I  told  her  a  plea- 
sant story  about  the  kiujg;  kicking  the 
chancellor  and  three  judges  down- 
stairs, as  he  had  done  one  day  when 
I  was  on  guard  at  Potzdam,  and  said 
I  hoped  for  another  war  soon  when  I 
might  rise  to  be  an  officer.  In  fact, 
you  might  have  imagined  my  letter 
to  be  that  of  the  happiest  fellow  in 
the  world,  and  I  was  not  on  this  head 
at  all  sorry  to  mislead  pxl^T  J*" 

^^A  '^  Digitized  by  VjOOQLC 
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Captain  Potsdorff  began  asking  me 
some  days  afterwards  about  my  fami- 
ly, and  I  told  bim  the  drcnmstancea 
pretty  truly,  all  things  considered.  I 
was  a  cadet  of  a  good  family,  but  my 
mother  was  almost  rained  and  had 
buely  enough  to  support  her  eight 
daugnters,  whom  I  named.  I  had 
been  to  study  for  the  law  at  Dublin, 
where  I  had  ffot  into  debt  and  bad 
company,  had  Killed  a  man  in  a  duel, 
and  would  be  hanjged  or  imprisoned 
by  his  powerful  friends  if  I  returned. 
I  had  enlisted  in  the  English  service, 
where  an  opportunity  for  escape  pre- 
sented itseu  to  me  such  as  I  could 
not  resist,  and  hereupon  I  told  the 
story  of  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fakenham 
in  such  a  way  as  made  my  patron  to 
be  oonTulsea  with  laughter,  and  he 
told  me  afterwards  that  he  had  re- 
peated the  story  at  Madame  de 
Kjuneke*s  evening  assembly,  where 
all  the  world  was  anxious  to  have  a 
sight  of  the  young  Englander. 

^Was  the  British  ambassador 
there?**  I  asked,  in  a  tone  of  the 
greatest  alarm,  and  added,  *^For  Hea- 
Ten*s  sake,  sir,  do  not  tell  my  name 
to  him,  or  he  might  ask  to  have  me 
deliveied  up,  and  I  have  no  fancy  to 
go  to  be  hanged  in  my  dear  native 
country.**  Fotzdorff,  laughing,  sud 
he  would  take  care  that  I  should  re- 
main where  I  was,  on  which  I  swore 
eternal  gratitude  to  him. 

Some  days  afterwards,  and  with 
rather  a  crave  &ce,  he  said  to  me, 
^  Bedmond,  I  have  been  taUdng  to 
our  colonel  about  you,  and  as  I  won- 
dered that  a  fellow  of  your  courage 
and  talents  had  not  been  advanced 
during  the  war,  the  general  said 
they  had  had  their  eye  upon  you ; 
that  you  were  a  gallant  soldier,  and 
had  evidentl^r  come  of  a  good  stock ; 
that  no  man  in  the  regiment  had  had 
less  fault  found  with  nim;  but  that 
no  man  merited  promotion  less.  You 
were  idle,  dissolute,  and  unprincipled; 
you  had  done  a  deal  of  harm  to  the 
men ;  and,  for  all  your  talents  and 
bravery,  he  was  sure  would  come  to 
no  good.*' 

^Sirl**  said  I,  quite  astonished 
that  any  mortal  man  should  have 
formed  such  an  opinion  of  me.  ^^  I 
hope  General  Bulow  is  mistaken  re- 
j;arding  my  character.  I  have  fallen 
mto  bad  company,  it  is  true ;  but  I 
have  only  done  as  other  solcUers  have 
done :  and.  above  alL  I  have  never 


had  a  kind  friend  and  protector  be- 
fore to  whom  I  might  shew  that  I 
was  worthy  of  better  thin^  The 
'general  may  say  I  am  a  rmned  lad, 
and  send  me  to  the  d— I;  but  be 
sure  of  this,  I  would  go  to  the  d — 1 
to  serve  you,**  This  speech  I  saw 
pleased  my  patron  very  much ;  and, 
as  I  was  very  discreet  and  useful  in  s 
thousand  ddicate  ways  to  him,  he 
soon  came  to  have  a  sincere  attach- 
ment for  me.  One  day,  or  rather 
night,  when  he  was  tke^d'tSte  with 
the  lady  of  the  Geheimer-Tabaks 
Rath  von  Dose  for  instance,  I  •  .  .  . 
but  there  is  no  use  in  telling  affiirs 
which  concern  nobody  now. 

Four  months  after  my  letter  to  my 
mother,  I  got,  under  cover  to  tat 
captain,  a  replj,  which  created  in  m j 
mmd  a  yearmng  after  home,  and  a 
melancholy  which  I  cannot  describe. 
I  had  not  seen  the  dear  souVs  writing 
for  five  years.  All  the  old*  days,  and 
the  fresn  happy  sunshine  of  the  old 
green  fields  m  Ireland,  and  her  love, 
and  my  uncle,  and  Phil  Purcell,  and 
every  thing  that  I  had  done  and 
thought,  came  back  to  me  as  I  read 
the  letter ;  and  when  I  was  alone  I 
cried  over  it,  as  I  hadn*t  done  since 
the  day  when  Norah  jilted  me.  I 
took  care  not  to  shew  mj  feelings  to 
the  regiment  or  my  cwDtam ;  but  that 
night,  when  I  was  to  nave  taken  tea 
at  the  garden-house  outside  Bran- 
denburg Gate,  with  Friiulein  Lott- 
chen  (uie  Tabaks  Rftthinn*s  gentle- 
woman of  company),  I  somehow  had 
not  the  courage  to  go ;  but  begged  to 
be  excused,  and  went  eariy  to  bed  in 
barracks,  out  of  which  I  went  and 
came  now  almost  as  I  willed,  and 
passed  a  long  night  weeping  and 
thinking  about  dear  Ireland. 

Next  day,  my  spirits  rose  aoain, 
and  I  got  a  ten-guinea  .bill  cauied, 
which  my  mother  sent  in  the  letter, 
and  gave  a  handsome  treat  to  some 
of  my  acquaintance.  The  poor  soul*8 
letter  was  blotted  all  over  with  tears, 
ftill  of  texts,  and  written  in  the  wild- 
est incoherent  way.  She  said  she 
was  delighted  to  think  I  was  under  a 
Protestant  prince,  though  she  feared 
he  was  not  in  the  right  way :  that 
right  way,  she  said,  she  had*. the 
blessiuff  to  find,  under  the  e:uidance 
of  the  Key.  Joshua  Jowls,  whom  she 
sat  under.  She  said  he  was  a  pre- 
cious, chosen  vessel;  a  sweet  omt- 
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KDd  made  use  of  a  great  number 
more  phrases  that  I  could  not  under- 
stand; but  one  thin^  was  dear  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  jargon,  that  the 
eood  soul  loved  her  son  still,  and 
uonght  and  prayed  day  and  night 
for  her  wild  Kedmond.  Has  it  not 
come  across  many  a  poor  fellow,  in  a 
solitary  nighfs  watch,  or  in  sorrow, 
sickness,  or  captivity,  that  at  that 
very  minute,  most  liKely,  his  mother 
is  praving  for  him?  I  often  have 
had  these  thoughts;  but  the^^  are 
none  of  the  gayest,  and  it*s  quite  as 
-well  that  they  don*t  come  to  you  in 
coftipany ;  for  where  would  be  a  set 
of  lolly  fellows  then  ? — as  mute,  as 
Tmaertekers  at  a  Mineral,  I  promise 
yon.  I  drank  my  mother*s  health  that 
night  in  a  bumper,  and  lived  like  a 
gentleman  whilst  the  money  lasted, 
bhe  pindied  herself  to  give  it  me,  as 
she  told  me  afterwards;  and  Mr. 
Jowls  was  very  wroth  with  her. 

Although  the  good  soul*s  money 
was  pretty  quickly  spent,  I  was  not 
long  in  getting  more;  for  I  had  a 
hundred  ways  of  getting  it,  and  be- 
came a  universal  uivourite  with  the 
captain  and  his  iHends.  Now,  it 
was  Madame  von  Dose  who  gave  me 
a  Frederic  d*or  for  bringing  her  a 
bouquet  or  a  letter  from  the  captain  ;* 
now  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  old 
privy  councillor  who  treated  me  with 
a  bottle  of  Rhenish,  and  slipped  into 
my  hand  a  dollar  or  two,  in  order 
tb!at  I  might  give  him  some  informa- 
tion regudinff  the  itmon  between 
my  captein  and  his  lady.  But  thouffh 
I  was  not  such' a  fool  as  not  to  taJke 
his  money,  you  may  be  sure  I  was 
not  dishonourable  enough  to  betray 
mybene&ctor;  and  he  got  very  little 
out  of  me.  When  the  captam  and 
the  htdy  fell  out,  and  he  began  to  pay 
his  addresses  to  the  rich  daughter  of 
the  Dutch  minister  FralOein,  I  don*t 
know  how  many  more  letters  and 
.gaineas  the  unfortunate  Tabaks 
Sathinn  handed  over  to  me,  that  I 
miffht  get  her  lover  back  again.  But 
sum  returns  are  rare  in  love,  and 
the  captain  used  only  to  laugh  at  her 
stale  sighs  and  entreaties.  In  the 
house  of  Mynheer  Van  Guldensack 


I  made  myself  so  pleasant  to  high 
and  low,  that  I  came  to  be  quite  inti- 
mate there ;  and  got  the  knowledge 
of  a  state  secret  or  two  which  sur- 
prised and  pleased  my  captain  very 
much.  These  little  mnts  ne  carried 
to  his  uncle,  the  minister  of  police, 
who,  no  doubt,  made  his  advantage 
of  them ;  and  thus  I  began  to  be  re- 
ceived quite  in  a  confidential  light  by 
the  Potzdorff  &mily,  and  bec^e  a 
mere  nominal  soldier,  being  allowed 
to  appear  in  plain  clothes  (which 
were,  I  warrantyou,  of  a  neat  fashion), 
and  to  enjoy  myself  in  a  hundred 
ways,  which  the  poor  fellows,  my 
comrades,  envied.  As  fbr  the  ser- 
geants, they  were  as  civil  to  me  as  to 
an  officer;  it  was  as  much  as  their 
stripes  were  worth  to  offend  a  pei'son 
who  had  the  ear  of  the  minister*s  ne- 
phew. There  was  in  my  company  a 
young  fellow  by  the  name  ofKurz, 
who  was  six  feet  high  in  spite  of  his 
name,  and  whose  life  I  haa  saved  in 
some  affair  of  the  war.  What  does 
this*  lad  do,  after  I  had  recounted  to 
him  one  of  my  adventures,  but  call 
me  a  spy  and  informer,  and  beg  me 
not  to  call  him  du  any  more,  as  is  the 
fashion  with  young  men  when  they 
are  very  intimate.  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  call  him  out;  but  I 
owed  him  no  grudge.  I  disarmed 
him  in  a  twinuing;  and,  as  I  sent 
his  sword  flying  over  his  head,  said 
to  him,  ^^  Eurz,  did  ever  you  know  a 
man  guilty  of  a  mean  action  who  can 
do  as  I  do  now  ?**  This  silenced  the 
rest  of  the  jB^rumblers ;  and  no  man 
ever  sneered  at  me  after  that 

No  man  can  suppose  that,  to  a  per- 
son of  my  fashion,  the  waiting  in 
antechambers,  the  conversatk)n  of 
footmen  and  hangers-on,  was  plea- 
sant. But  it  was  not  more  degrading 
than  the  barrack-room,  of  which  X 
need  not  say  I  was  heartily  sick.  My 
protestations  of  liking  for  the  army 
were  all  intended  to  throw  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  my  employer.  I  sighed 
to  be  out  of  slavery.  I  knew  I  was 
bom  to  make  a  figure  in  the  world. 
Had  I  been  one  of  the  Neiss  garrison, 
I  would  have  cut  my  way  to  freedom 
by  the  side  of  the  gallant  French- 


•  In  the  origioal  MS.  the  words  "  my  mtster"  have  often  been  written,  but  after- 
wards expunged,  by  Mr.  Barry,  and  "  my  captain"  written  in  their  stead.  If  we 
have  allowed  the  passage  which  desciibes  his  occupation  under  Monsieur  de  Potzdorff 
to  remain,  it  is  not,  we  beseech  the  reader  to  suppose,  because  we  admire  the  auto- 
hioflranheF's  nrineiDles  or  nrofessions. 
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man;  but  here  I  had  only  artifioe  to 
enable  me  to  attain  my  end,  and  wat 
not  I  justified  in  empbying  it  ?  My 
plan  yrw  this :  I  may  make  myself  so 
necessary  to  M.  de  rotzdorff,  that  he 
will  obtain  my  freedouL  Once  free, 
with  my  fine  person  and  good  family, 
I  will  do  wmit  ten  thousand  Irish 
gentlemen  hare  done  before,  and  will 
marry  a  lady  of  fortune  and  condi- 
tion. And  the  proof  that  I  was,  if 
not  disinterested,  at  least  actuated  by 
a  noble  ambition,  is  this.  There  was 
a  fat  grooer*s  widow  in  Berlin  with 
six  himdred  thalers  of  rent,  and  a 
good  busmess,  who  gave  me  to  un« 
derstand  that  she  would  purchase 
my  disdiarse  if  I  would  marry  her ; 
but  I  frankly  told  her  that  I  was 
not  made  to  be  a  grocer,  and  thus 
absolutely  fiung  awa^  a  chance  of 
freedom  which  she  offered  me. 

And  I  was  grateful  to  my  em* 
ployers,  more  grateful  than  they  to 
me.  The  captain  was  in  debt,  and 
had  dealings  with  the  Jews,  to  whom 
he  gave  notes  of  hand  payable  on  his 
un<ue*s  death.  The  old  Herr  von 
Fotzdorff,  seeing  the  confidence  his 
nephew  had  in  me,  offered  to  bribe 
me  to  know  what  the  young  man's 
affairs  really  were.  But  what  did  I 
do?  I  informed  Monsieur  George 
von  Potzdorff  of  the  fact ;  and  we 
made  out,  in  concert,  a  list  of  little 
debts,  so  moderate,  that  they  actually 
appeased  the  old  uncle  instead  of  ir« 
ntating,  and  he  paid  them,  being  glad 
to  get  off  so  cheap. 

And  a  pretty  return  I  ^t  for  this 
fidelity.  One  moming,  tjbe  old  gen? 
tleman,  being  closeted  with  his  ne- 
phew (he  used  to  come  to  get  any 
news  stirring  as  to  what  the  young 
ofiioers  of  the  regiments  were  doing ; 
whether  this  or  that  gambled ;  who 
intrigued,  and  with  whom ;  who  was 
at  the  Bidotto  on  such  a  night ;  who 
was  in  debt,  and  what  not ;  for  the 
king  liked  to  know  the  buamcss  of 
every  ofiicer  in  his  army),  I  was  sent 
with  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  d*  Argens 
(that  afterwards  married  Mademoi* 
aelle  Cochois,the  actress),  and,  meet- 
ing the  marquis  at  a  few  paces  off  in 
the  street,  gave  my  message,  and  re- 
turned to  the  captain*s  locking.  He 
and  his  worthy  uncle  were  making 
my  unworthy  self  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. 

*^  lie  is  noble,**  said  the  captain. 

"  Bah !"  replied  the  uncle  (whom 


I  eonM  have  thxottled  fbr  \m  ismo* 
lenoe).  ^  All  the  b^;gmrly  Irish  who 
ever  enlisted  tell  the  same  story.** 

^  He  was  kidnqiped  by  Galgen- 
stein,**  resumed  the  other. 

''A  kidnapped  deserter,*"  said  M. 
Potzdorff,  ^  la  hiXk  qfaznT 

"^Well,  I  promised  the  lad  I 
would  a^  fbr  his  dischaiige ;  and  I 
am  sure  you  can  nudce  him  useful.** 

^  You  Aoofi  asked  his  discharge,**  an« 
swered  the  elder,  laughing.  ^  Bon 
Dieu  I  You  are  a  model  of  probity  I 
You*ll  never  suceeed  to  my  i^aee, 
Gecnnge,  if  you  are  no  wiser  than  yon 
are  justnow.  Make  the  fisUow  as  useful 
to  you  as  you  please.  He  has  a  good 
manner  and  a  frank  countenanoe. 
He  can  lie  with  an  assnranoe  that  I 
never  saw  surpassed,  and  fight,  you 
say,  on  a  pinch.  The  sooundr^ 
does  not  want  for  good  qualities; 
but  he  is  vain,  a  spendthrih,  and  a 
bavard.  As  long  as  yon  have  the 
regiment  m  ierrorem  over  him,  you 
can  do  as  you  like  with  him.  Once 
let  him  loose,  and  the  lad  is  likely  to 
pfive  you  the  slip.  Keep  on  promise 
mg  him :  promise  to  make  him  a  ge- 
neral, if  you  like.  What  the  deuce 
do  I  care  P  There  are  spies  enough 
to  be  had  in  this  town  without  him.*' 

It  was  thus  that  the  services  I  ren- 
dered to  M.  Fotcdorff  were  qualified 
by  that  ungrateful  old  gentleman ; 
and  I  stole  away  from  the  room  ex« 
tremely  troubled  in  spirit,  to  Uiink 
that  another  of  my  fond  dreams  was 
thus  dispelled ;  and  that  my  hopes  of 
getting  out  of  the  army,  by  being 
useful  to  the  captain,  were  entirely 
vam.  For  some  time,  my  despair 
was  such,  that  I  thought  of  marry- 
ing the  widow ;  but  the  marriages  of 
privates  are  never  allowed  without 
the  direct  permission  of  the  king; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  very  greiU 
doubt  whether  his  miyesty  wouM  d- 
low  a  young  follow  of  twentywtwo, 
the  handsomest  man  of  his  army,  to 
be  coupled  to  a  pimple-faoed  old 
widow  of  sixty,  who  was  quite  be- 
yond the  age  when  her  marriage 
would  be  likely  to  multiply  the  sub- 
jects of  his  nu^esty.  This  hope  of 
liberty  was  therefore  vain;  noroould 
I  hope  to  purchase  my  discharge, 
unless  any  charitable  soul  would  1^ 
me  a  large  sum  of  money;  for, 
though  I  made  a  good  deal,  as  I  have 
said,  yet  I  hme  fdways  had  thrwigh 
life  an  inocsrigilde  knack  of  snend« 
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ing,  imd  Tfadi  is  my  generonty  of 
disposition)  have  been  in  debt  alnuwl 
ever  since  I  was  born. 

My  captain,  the  sly  rascal  t  gave 
mo  a  very  different  versbn  of  bis 
CQRversation  with  bis  uncle  to  that 
wbieb  I  knew  to  be  tbe  tme  one ; 
and  said  smilingly  to  roe,  '*  Red- 
xnotid,  I  baye  spoken  to  tbe  minister 
regarding  tby  services,*  and  thy  for-* 
tune  is  made.  We  shall  get  thee 
out  of  tbe  army,  appoint  thee  to  the 
police  bureau,  ana  procure  fbr  thee 
an  inspectorship  of  customs ;  and,  in 
fine,  allow  thee  to  move  in  a  better 
aphere  than  that  in  which  Fortune 
nas  hitherto  placed  thee.** 

Although  I  did  not  believe  a  word 
of  this  speech,  I  affected  to  be  very 
much  moved  by  it,  and,  of  course, 
•wore  eternal  gratitude  to  the  captain 
fbr  his  kindness  to  the  poor  Irish 
castaway. 

*^  Your  service  at  the  Dutch  minis* 
ter*8  has  pleased  me  very  well.  There 
is  another  occasion  on  which  you  may 
make  yourself  useftil  to  us ;  and  u 
you  succeed,  depend  on  it  your  re- 
ward  will  be  secure." 

*'  What  is  the  service,  sir  P"  said 
I ;  "  I  will  do  any  thing  for  so  kind 
a  master.^ 

^  There  is  lately  come  to  Berlin," 
said  the  captain,  '^  a  gentleman  in  the 
service  of  the  Empress  Queen  whor 
calls  himself  the  Chevalier  de  Bali* 
bari,  and  wears  the  red  riband  and 
star  of  the  pope's  order  of  the  spur. 
Ho  speaks  Italian  or  French  indif- 
ferently ;  but  we  have  some  reason 
to  iknoy  this  Monsieur  de  Balibari  is 
a  native  of  your  country  of  Ireland. 
Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  name  as 
Balibari  in  Ireland  r 

"Balibari!  Ballyb**?"  A  sudden 
thought  flashed  across  me.  ^  No, 
sir,"  said  I,  ^^  never  heard  the  name." 
**You  must  go  into  his  service. 
Of  course,  you  will  not  know  a  word 
of  English ;  and  if  the  chevalier  asks 
as  to  the  particularity  of  your  accent, 
say  yon  are  a  Hungarian.    The  ser« 


rant  who  came  with  him  will  bt 
turned  away  to*day,  and  the  person 
to  whom  he  has  applied  fbr  amithM 
fellow  will  recommend  jrou.  You 
are  a  Hungarian ;  you  served  in  the 
seven  years*  war.  You  left  the  army 
on  aoeount  of  weakness  of  the  loins. 
Xou  served  Monsieur  de  Quellen* 
berg  two  years;  he  is  now  with  the 
army  in  Silesia,  but  there  Is  your 
eertmcate  signed  by  him.  You  af- 
terwards livM  with  Doctor  Mopsius, 
who  will  give  you  a  character,  if 
need  be ;  and  the  landlord  of  the 
Star  will,  of  course,  certify  that  you 
are  an  honest  fbllow ;  but  his  ceitifi-> 
cate  goes  for  nothing.  As  for  the 
rest  mjovLT  story,  vou  can  fashion 
that  as  you  will,  ana  nu^e  it  as  ra« 
mantic  or  as  ludicrous  as  your  fhncy 
dictates.  Try,  however,  to  win  the 
chevalier's  confidence  by  provoking 
hii  compassion.  He  gambles  a  great 
deal,  and  wins.  Do  you  know  the 
cards  well  r 

^  Only  a  very  little,  as  soldiers  do.** 
*^  I  had  thought  you  more  expert. 
You  must  find  out  if  the  chevalier 
cheats ;  if  he  does,  we  have  him.  He 
sees  the  English  and  Austrian  en« 
voys  continually,  and  the  young 
men  of  either  ministry  sup  repeatedly 
at  his  house.  Find  out  what  they 
talk  of;  for  how  much  each  plays, 
especially  if  any  of  them  play  on 
parole.  If  you  once  read  his  private 
letters,  of  course  you  will ;  though 
about  those  which  ffo  to  the  nost, 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  we 
look  at  them  there.  But  never  see 
him  write  a  note  without  finding 
out  to  whom  it  goes,  and  by  what 
channel  or  messenger.  He  sleeps  with 
the  keys  of  his  despatcb-box  with  a 
string  round  his  neck.  Twenty  Fre- 
derics, if  you  get  an  impression  of 
the  keys.  You  will,  of  course,  go  in 
plain  clothes.  You  had  best  brush 
the  powder  out  of  your  hair,  and  tie 
it  with  a  riband  sunply ;  your  mous« 
taoheyou  must  of  course  shave  off." 
With   these   instructions,  and   a 


•  The  service  about  which  Mr.  ptMy  here  speaks  has,  and  we  suspect  purposely, 
been  described  by  him  in  very  dubious  terms.  It  is  most  probable  that  he  was 
employed  to  wait  at  the  tables  of  strangers  ia  Berlin,  sad  to  briog  to  the  police 
minister  any  news  concerning  them  which  might  at  all  interest  the  government.  ^  The 
great  Frederic  never  received  a  gaest  without  taking  these  hospitable  precautions ; 
and  a»  for  the  duels  which  Mr.  Barry  fights,  may  we  be  allowed  to  bint  a  doubt  as  t4> 
a  great  number  of  these  combaU]  It  will  be  observed,  in  one  or  two  other  parts  of 
his  Memoirs,  tbat  whenever  he  is  at  aq  awkward  pass,  or  does  what  the  world  does  not 
tuoally  consider  respectable,  a  duel,  in  which  he  is  victorious,  is  sure  to  snsue  s  from 
^i.:«*k  Ka  <i«><»n*«  *l«ikt  fto  U  ft  mnn  nf  undoubted  honour. 
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very  small  grainity,  the  ci^»Um  left 
me.  When  I  again  saw  him,  he  was 
amused  at  the  chan^  in  mj  appear- 
ance. I  had  not  without  a  pang  (for 
they  were  as  black  as  jet,  and  curled 
d^antly)  shayed  off  my  moustache; 
had  removed  the  odious  grease  and 
flower,  which  I  always  abominated, 
out  of  my  hair ;  had  mounted  a  de- 
mure French  greycoat,  black  satin 
breeches,  and  a  maroon  plush  waist- 
coat, and  a  hat  without  a  cockade.  I 
looked  as  meek  and  humble  as  any 
servant  out  of  place  could  possibly 
appear ;  and  I  think  not  my  own  re« 
gunent,  which  was  now  at  tne  review 
at  Potsdam,  would  have  known  me. 
Thus  accoutred,  I  went  to  the  Star 
Hotel,  where  this  stranger  was, — ^my 
heart  beating  with  anziet^^,  and  some- 
thing telling  me  that  this  Chevalier 
de  &libari  was  no  other  than  Barry, 
of  Ballybarry,  m^  fathers  eldest 
brother,  who  had  ffiven  up  his  estate 
in  consequence  of  his  obstmate  adhe- 
rence to  the  Bomish  superstition. 
Before  I  went  in  to  present  myself,  I 
went  to  look  in  the  remises  at  his 
carriage.  Had  he  the  Barry  arms  P 
Yes,  there  they  were,  areent,  a  bend 
fful^  with  four  escallops  of  the 
field, — the  ancient  coat  of  my  house. 
They  were  painted  in  a  shield  about 
as  big  as  my  hat,  on  a  smart  chariot 
han&omely  gilded,  surmounted  with 
a  coronet,  and  supported  by  eight  or 
nine  cupids,  cornucopias,  and  flower- 
baskets,  according  to  the  queer  he- 
raldic fhshion  of  tnose  days.  It  must 
be  he  I  I  felt  quite  flunt  as  I  went 
up  the  stairs.  I  was  goin^  to  present 
myself  before  my  uncle  m  the  cha- 
racter of  a  servant ! 

^^You  are  the  young  man  whom 
M.  de  Seebach  recommended?** 

I  bowed,  and  handed  him  a  letter 
from  that  gentleman,  with  whidi  my 
captain  hwl  taken  care  to  provicfe 
me.  As  he  looked  at  it,  I  had  leisure 
to  examine  him.  My  imcle  was  a 
man  of  sixty  years  of  age,  dressed  su- 
perbly in  a  coat  and  breeches  of  apri- 


oot-coloured  velvet,  a  white  satin 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  like 
the  coat  Across  his  breast  went  the 
purple  riband  of  his  order  of  the  spur ; 
and  the  star  of  the  order,  an  enor- 
mous one,  sparkled  on  his  breast 
He  had  rings  on  all  his  fingers,  a 
couple  of  watches  in  his  fobs,  a  rich 
diamond  soUtaire  in  the  black  riband 
round  his  neck,  and  fastened  to  the 
bag  of  his  wig ;  his  ruffles  and  fiills 
were  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
the  richest  lace.  He  had  innk  silk 
stockings  rolled  over  the  Imee,  and 
tied  wiu  gold  garters ;  and  enormous 
diamond  Duckies  to  his  red-he^ed 
shoes.  A  sword  mounted  in  gold, 
and  with  a  white  fish-skin  scabbard ; 
and  a  hat  richly  laced,  and  lined  with 
white  feathers,  which  were  lying  oa 
a  table  beside  him,  completed  the 
costume  of  this  splendid  gentleman. 
In  height  he  was  about  my  size,  that 
is,  six  feet  and  half  an  inch ;  his  cast 
of  features  singularly  like  mine,  and 
extremely  diOhiguL  One  of  his 
eyes  was  closed  with  a  black  patch, 
however ;  he  wore  a  little  white  and 
red  paint,  by  no  means  an  unusual 
ornament  in  those  days ;  and  a  pur 
of  moustachios,  which  fell  over  his 
lip,  and  hid  a  mouth  that  I  after- 
wards found  had  rather  a  disagree- 
able expression.  When  his  beard 
was  removed,  the  upper  teeth  ap- 
peared to  project  very  much;  and 
nis  countenance  wore  a  ghastly  fixed 
smile,  by  no  means  pleasant 

It  was  very  imprudent  of  me ;  but 
when  I  saw  the  splendour  of  his  ap- 
pearance, the  nobleness  of  his  man- 
ner, I  felt  it  impossible  to  keep  dis- 
guise with  him ;  and  when  he  said, 
"  Ah,  you  are  a  Hungarian  I  see  T  I 
could  hold  no  lon^r. 

**  Sir,**  said  I,  "I  am  an  Irishman, 
and  my  name  is  Redmond  Barry,  of 
Ballybany."  As  I  enpoke,  I  burst 
into  tears ;  I  can*t  teu  why ;  but  I 
had  seen  none  of  my  kith  or  kin  for 
six  years,  and  my  heart  longed  for 
some  one. 


Chaptbb  IX. 

BARRY  BID8  ADIBU  TO  TDB  MILITARY  PROFESSION. 


You  who  have  never  been  out  of 
your  country  know  little  what  it  is 
to  hear  a  friendly  voice  in  captivity ; 
and  there's  many  a  man  that  will  not 
understand  the  cause  of  the  burst  of 


feeling  which  I  have  confessed  took 
place  on  my  seeing  my  uncle.  He 
never  for  a  minute  thought  to  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  what  I  said.  **Mo- 
ther  of  Godr  cried  he,  "it's  my 
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brother  Harry^s  son."  And  I  think 
in  my  heart  he  was  as  much  affected 
as  I  was  at  thus  suddenly  finding  one 
of  bis  kindred ;  for  he,  too,  was  an 
exile  from  home,  and  a  friendly 
voice,  a  look,  brought  the  old  country 
back  to  his  memory  again,  and  the 
old  days  of  his  boyhocM.  "  Td  ^ve 
five  years  of  my  life  to  see  them  agam,** 
said  he,  after  caressing  me  very 
warmly.  "What?"  askedl.  "Why,"*' 
repliea  he,  "the  green  fields,  and  the 
river,  and  the  old  round  tower,  and 
the  burying-place  at  Ballybarry. 
*Twas  a  shame  for  your  father  to 
part  with  the  land,  Kedmond ;  that 
went  so  long  with  the  name." 

He  then  besan  to  ask  me  concern- 
ing myself,  and  I  gave  him  my  history 
at  some  len^h ;  at  which  the  worthy 
pentleman  laughed  many  times,  say- 
mg,  that  I  was  a  Barry  all  over.  In 
the  middle  of  my  story  he  would 
stop  me,  to  make  me  stand  back  to 
back,  and  measure  with  him  rby 
which  I  ascertained  that  our  heignts 
were  the  same,  and  that  my  unde 
had  a  stiff  knee,  moreover,  which 
made  him  walk  in  a  peculiar  way), 
and  uttered,  during  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  a  hundi^  exclamations  of 

flty,  and  kindness,  and  sympathy, 
t  was  "  Holy  saints !"  and  "  Mother 
of  Heaven!"  and  "Blessed  Mary!" 
continually,  by  which,  and  with  jus- 
tice, I  conduded  that  he  was  still  de- 
votedly attached  to  the  andent  faith 
of  our  family. 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I 
came  to  explain  to  him  the  last  part 
of  my  history,  viz.,  that  I  was  put 
into  his  service  as  a  watch  upon  nis 
actions,  of  which  I  was  to  give  in- 
formation in  a  certain  quarter.  When 
I  told  him  (with  a  great  deal  of  hesi- 
tation) of  this  &ct,  he  burst  out 
laughmff,  and  enjoyed  the  joke 
amazingly.  "  The  rascals !"  said  he; 
"  they  tmnk  to  catch  me,  do  they  ? 
Why,  Bedmond,  my  chief  conspiracy 
is  a  fkro-bank.  But  the  king  is  so 
jealous,  that  he  will  see  a  spy  in 
every  person  who  comes  to  his 
miserable  capital  in  the  great  sandy 
desert  here.  Ah,  my  boy,  I  must 
shew  ^ou  Paris  and  Vienna !" 

I  stud,  there  was  nothing  I  longed 
for  more  than  to  see  any  dty  but 
Berlin,  and  should  he  delighted  to  be 
free  of  the  odious  miliU^  service. 
Indeed,  I  thought,  from  lus  splen- 
dour of  appeanmce,  the  knid^-knacka 


about  the  room,  the  gilded  carriage 
in  the  renUse^  that  my  unde  was  a 
man  of  vast  property ;  and  that  he 
would  purchase  a  dozen,  nay,  a  whole 
regiment,  of  suhstitutes,  in  order  to 
restore  me  to  freedom. 

But  I  was  mistaken  in  my  calcula- 
tions regarding  him,  as  his  history  of 
himself  speedily  shewed  me.  "  I  have 
been  beaten  about  Uie  world,"  said 
he,  "  ever  smce  the  year  1742,  when 
my  brother,  your  father,  and  Heaven 
forgive  him,  cut  my  family  estate 
from  under  my  heels,  by  turning  he- 
retic, in  order  to  marrythat  scold  of 
a  mother  of  yours.  Well,  let  by- 
gones be  by-TOues*  'Tis  probable 
that  I  should  have  run  through 
the  little  property  as  he  did  in  my 
place,  andlshoula  have  had  to  begin 
a  year  or  two  later  the  life  I  have 
been  leading  ever  since  I  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Ireland.  My  lad,  I 
nave  been  in  every  service ;  and,  be- 
tween ourselves,  owe  money  in  every 
capital  in  Europe.  I  made  a  cam- 
paign or  two  with  the  Fandours 
under  Austrian  Trenck.  I  was  cap- 
tain in  the  Guard  of  His  Holiness  tne 
Pope.  I  made  the  campaign  of  Scot- 
land with  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  a 
bad  fellow,  my  dear,  caring  more  for 
his  mistress  and  his  brandy-bottle 
than  for  the  crowns  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  I  have  served  in  Spain 
and  in  Piedmont ;  but  I  have  been 
a  rolling  stone,  my  good  fellow. 
Play — play  has  been  my  ruin  I  that 
and  beauty  Hiere  he  gave  a  leer  which 
made  him,  I  must  confess,  look  an^ 
thing  but  handsome;  besides,  his 
rouged  cheeks  were  all  beslobbered 
with  the  tears  which  he  had  shed  on 
receiving  me^.  The  women  have 
made  a  rool  or  me,  my  dear  Bedmond* 
I  am  a  soft-hearted  creature,  and  this 
minute,  at  sixty-two,  have  no  more 
command  of  myself  than  when  Pegjgy 
0*Dwyer  made  a  fool  of  me  at  six- 
teen." 

"  Taith,  su*,"  says  I,  laughing,  "  I 
think  it  runs  in  the  &milyT"  and  de- 
scribed to  him,  much  to  his  amuse- 
ment, my  romantic  passion  for  my 
cousin,  Nora  Brady.  He  resumed 
his  narrative. 

"  The  cards  now  are  mjr  only  live- 
lihood. Sometimes  I  am  m  ludc,  and 
then  I  lay  out  my  money  in  these 
trinkets  you  see.  It's  property,  look 
you,  Bedmond,  and  the  only  way  I 
hay©  found  of  keeping  a  bttle  about 
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me.  When  the  lack  goes  against  me, 
vthy,  my  dear,  my  diamonds  go  to 
the  pawnbrokers  and  I  wear  paste. 
Friend  Moses,  the  goldsmith,  will 
pay  me  a  Tint  this  rery  day,  for  the 
chances  have  been  against  me  all 
the  week  past,  and  I  mnst  raise 
money  for  the  bank  to-niffht  Do 
yon  understand  the  cards  f 

I  replied  that  I  could  play  as  sol- 
diers do,  but  had  no  great  skill. 

**  We  will  practise  in  the  morn- 
ings, my  boy,*"  said  he,  ^^  and  FU  put 
von  up  to  a  thing  or  two  worth 
knowing.** 

Of  course  I  was  glad  to  bare  such 
an  opportunitv  of  acquiring  know- 
ledge, and  professed  myself  delighted 
to  receive  my  uncle*s  instruction. 

The  chevalier's  account  of  himself 
rather  disagreeably  affected  me.  All 
bis  show  was  on  his  back,  as  he  said. 
His  carriage^  with  the  fine  gilding, 
was  a  part  dr  his  stodk  in  trade.  He 
?iad  a  sort  of  mission  fhrni  the  Aus- 
trian court :— it  was  to  discover  whe- 
ther a  certain  quanti^  of  alloyed 
ducats  which  had  been  traced  to  Berlin, 
were  from  the  king*s  treasury.  But 
the  real  end  of  Monsieur  ae  Bali- 
bari  was  play.  There  was  a  young 
attach6  of  the  English  emhsBsy,  my 
Lord  Deuceace,  afterwards  Viscount 
and  Earl  of  Crabs  in  the  English 
peerage,  who  was  playing  high ;  and 
It  was  alter  hearing  of  the  passion  of 
this  young  English  nobleman  that 
my  uncle,  then  at  Prague,  determined 
to  visit  Berlin  and  engage  him.  For 
there  is  a  sort  of  chivalry  among  the 
knights  of  the  dice-box :  the  fame 
of  great  players  is  known  all  over 
Europe.  I  have  known  the  Chevalier 
de  Casanova,  for  instance,  to  travel 
six  hundred  miles,  from  Paris  to 
Turin,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
Mr.  Charles  Fox,  then  only  my  Lord 
Holland's  dashing  son,  afterwa^s  the 
greatest  of  European  orators  and 
statesmen. 

It  was  agreed  that  I  should  keep 
my  character  of  valet,  that  in  the 
presence  of  strangers  I  should  not 
know  a  word  of  English,  that  I  should 
keep  a  good  look-out  on  the  trumps 
when  i  was  serving  the  champagne 
and  punch  about ;  and,  having  a  re- 
markably fine  eyesight  and  a  great 
natural  aptitude,  I  was  speedily  able 
to  give  my  dear  uncle  much  assist- 
ance against  his  opponents  at  the 
greea  taUe.    iSome  prndi^  penons 


may  affect  indignation  al  the  fhrnk* 
ness  of  these  confessbns,  bat  Heaven 
pity  themt  Do  you  suppose  that 
any  man  who  has  lost  or  won  m 
hundred  thousand  pounds  at  plar 
will  not  take  the  advantages  wiii^ 
his  neighbour  enjo^  f  They  are  all 
the  same.  But  it  is  only  the  dumsy* 
fool  who  cheat*,  who  resMts  to  the 
vulgar  expedients  of  cogced  dke  and 
cut  cards.  8uch  a  manis  sure  to  go 
wrong  some  time  or  other,  and  is  not 
fit  to  play  in  the  society  of  gallant 
gentlemen ;  and  my  advice  to  people 
who  see  such  a  vulgar  person  at  his 
pranks,  is,  of  course,  to  back  him 
while  he  plays,  but  never — never  to 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  him. 
Play  grandly,  honourably*  Be  not, 
of  course,  cast  down  at  losing ;  but, 
above  all,  be  not  eager  at  wmnin^ 
as  mean  souls  are.  .^oid,  indeed,  wiSi 
all  one*s  skill  and  advantaffes  that 
winning  is  often  problematieal,  I  h«ye 
seen  a  sheer  ignoramus  that  knows 
no  more  of  play  than  of  Hebrew^ 
blunder  you  out  of  five  thousand 
pounds  in  a  few  turns  of  the  cards. 
I  have  seen  a  gentieman  and  his  con- 
federate i^ay  against  another  and  M» 
confederate.  One  never  is  secure  in 
these  cases ;  and  wh«i  <me  eooaidat 
the  time  and  labour  spent,  the  genius, 
the  anxiety,  the  outlay  of  money  re- 
quired, the  multiplicity  of  bad  debts 
tnat  one  meets  with  (for  dishononr- 
able  rascals  are  to  be  fbund  at  the 
play-table,  as  every  where  else  in  the 
world), — I  say,  for  my  part,  the  pro- 
Ibsston  is  a  bad  one ;  and,  indeed,  naye 
scarcely  ever  met  a  man  who,  in  the 
end,  profited  by  it.  I  am  writing  now 
with  the  experience  of  a  man  of  the 
world.  At  the  time  I  speak  of  I  was 
a  lad,  dazzled  by  the  idea  of  wealth, 
and  respecting,  certainly  too  much, 
my  uncie*s  superior  age  and  station 
in  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  particularise 
here  the  little  arrangements  made 
between  us;  the  play-men  of  the 
present  day  want  no  instruction,  I 
take  it,  and  the  public  have  little 
interest  in  the  matter.  Buti^mplidty 
was  our  secret.  Every  thing  success- 
ful is  simple.  If,  for  instance,  I 
wiped  the  dust  off  a  chair  with  my 
napkin,  it  was  to  shew  that  diamonds, 
the  enemy,  was  strong  in ;  if  I  rashed 
it  he  had  ace,  kinjg ;  if  I  said,  ^Punch 
or  wine,  my  lord  r  *  hearts  was  meant ; 
if  ••  Wineor  puneh  r  dnbs.  If  I  Weir 
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my  nose,  it  was  to  indicate  that  ther« 
-was  another  confederate  employed  by 
^he  adYcrsary;  and  theii,  I  warrant 
you,  some  pret^  trials  of  skill  would 
t^Lke  place,  liy  Lord  Deuceace,  al- 
t:hoagh  so  young,  had  a  very  great 
skill  and  cleremess  with  the  cards  in 
<3very  way ;  and  it  was  only  fh>m 
lieann^  Frank  Punter,  who  came 
-vrith  him,  yawn  three  times  when  the 
chevalier  had  the  ace  of  trumps,  that 
I  knew  we  were  Greek  to  Greek,  as 
it  were. 

My  assumed  dulness  was  perfect; 
And  I  used  to  make  Monsieur  de 
Potzdorff  laugh  with  it,  when  I  car- 
ried my  little  reports  to  him  at  the 
Grarden  -  house  outside  the  town 
Trhere  he  gave  me  rendezvous.  These 
reiK>rts,  of  course,  were  arranged  be- 
tween me  and  my  uncle  beforehand. 
I  was  instructed  (and  it  is  always  far 
the  best  way)  to  tell  as  much  truth 
as  my  story  would  possibly  bear. 
When,  for  instance,  he  would  ask  me, 
^^  What  does  the  cheralier  do  of  a 
morning  ?*' 

^  He  goes  to  church  regularlv  (he 
was  very  religious),  and  after  near- 
ing  mass  comes  home  to  breakfast. 
Then  be  takes  an  airing  in  his  cha- 
riot tall  dinner,  which  is  served  at 
noon.    After  dinner  he  writes  his 
letters,  if  he  haye  any  letters  to  write; 
but  he  has  very  little  to  do  in  this 
way.    His  letters  are  to  the  Austrian 
envoy,  with  whom  he  corresponds, 
but  who  docs  not  acknowledge  him ; 
and  being  written  in   English,    of 
ooune  I  look  over  his  shoulder.    He 
generally  writes  for  money.    He  says 
he  wants  it  to  bribe  the  secretaries  of 
the  treasury,  in  order  to  find  out 
really  where  the  alloyed  ducats  come 
from;   but,  in  fact,  he  wants  it  to 
play  of  evenings,  when  he  makes  his 
party  with  Calsabiffi,  the   lottery- 
contractor,  the  Russian  attachhy  two 
from  the  English  embassy,  my  Lords 
Deuceace  and  Punter,  who  play  ajeu 
cTenfeTy  and  a  few  more.    The  same 
set  meet  every  night  at  supper :  there 
are.  seldom  any  ladies;  those  who 
come  are  chiefly  French  ladies,  mem- 
bers of  the  corps  de  ballet.    He  wins 
oflen,  but  not  always.  Lord  Deuceace 
is  a  very  fine  player.    The  Chevalier 
Elliott,  the  English  minister,  some-js^ 
times  comes,  on  which  occasion  the 
secretaries  do  not  play.    Monsieur 
de  Balibari  dines  at  the  missions, 
but  en  petit  comUe^  not  on  Rrand  days 


of  reception.  Calsab^,  I  think,  is 
his  confederate  at  play.  He  has  won 
lately,  but  the  week  before  last  he 
pledged  his  solitaire  for  four  hundred 
ducats.** 

**  Do  he  and  the  English  attachSs 
talk   together   in   their   own   Ian- 

**  les;  he  and  the  envcnr  spoke 
yesterday  for  half-an-hour  about  the 
new  danseuse  and  the  American 
troubles :  chiefly  about  the  new  dan* 
seuse*^ 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  informa- 
tion I  gave  was  very  minute  and 
accurate,  though  not  very  import- 
ant. But  such  as  it  was,  it  was  car- 
ried to  the  ears  of  that  famous  hero 
and  warrior  the  Philosopher  of  Sans 
Souci ;  and  there  was  not  a  Bpranger 
who  entered  the  capital  nut  his 
actions  were  nmilarly  spied  and  re- 
lated to  Frederick  the  dreat. 

As  long  as  the  play  was  confined 
to  the  young  men  of  the  different 
embassies,  his  majesty  did  not  care  to 
prevent  it ;  nay,  he  encoaraged  plav 
at  all  the  missions,  knowing  rail  well 
that  a  man  in  difficulties  can  be  made 
to  speak,  and  that  a  timely  roideau 
of  Frederics  would  often  get  him  a 
secret  worth  many  thousands.  He 
ffot  some  papers  from  the  French 
house  in  tnis  way;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  mv  Lord  Deuceace  would 
have  supplied  him  with  information 
at  a  similar  rate,  had  his  chief  not 
known  the  young  nobleman*s  charac- 
ter pretty  well ;  and  had  (as  is  usually 
the  case)  the  work  of  the  mission 
performed  by  a  steady  roten'er,  whOe 
the  young  brilliant  bloods  of  the  suite 
sported  their  embroidery  at  the  balls, 
or  shook  their  Mechlin  ruffles  over 
the  green  tables  at  faro.  I  have 
seen  many  scores  of  these  young 
sprifl;8  since,  of  these  and  their  prin- 
cipals, and,  mofi  Dieu!  what  fools 
they  are  I  What  dullards,  what 
fribbles,  what  addle-headed  simple 
coxcombs!  This  is  one  of  the  lies 
of  the  world,  this  diplomacy ;  or  how 
could  we  suppose,  that  were  the  pro- 
fession as  difficult  as  the  solemn  red- 
box  and  tape-men  would  have  us 
believe,  they  would  invariably  choose 
for  it  little  pink-faced  boys  from 
school,  with  no  other  claim  than 
mamma*s  title,  and  able  at  most  to 
judge  of  a  curricle,  a  new  dance,  or 
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to  the  officers  of  the  garrison  that 
there  was  a  faro-table  in  town,  they 
were  wild  to  be  admitted  to  the  sport ; 
and,  in  spite  of  my  entreades  to  the 
contrary,  my  nncle  was  not  averse  to 
allow  the  youn^  gentlemen  their  fling, 
and  once  or  twice  cleared  a  handsome 
sum  ont  of  their  pnrses.  It  was  in 
vain  I  told  him  thai  I  must  carry  the 
news  to  my  captain,  before  whom  his 
comrades  would  not  fail  to  talk,  and 
who  would  thus  know  of  the  intrigue 
even  without  my  information. 

"  Tell  him,**  said  my  unde. 

"  They  will  send  you  away,"  said 
I ;  **  then  what  is  to  become  of  me?" 

'^  Make  your  mind  easy,*'  said  the 
latter,  with  a  smile ;  ^  you  shall  not 
be  left  behind,  I  warrant  you.  Go 
tdke  a  last  look  at  your  barracks, 
make  your  mind  easy,  say  a  farewell 
to  your  friends  in  Berlin.  The  dear 
souls,  how  they  will  weep  when  they 
hear  you  are  out  of  the  countr}',  and, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Bany,  out  of 
it  you  shall  go  I** 

"But  how,  sir?"  said L 

"  Becollect  Mr.  Fakenham  of  Fa* 
kenham,"  said  he,  knowingly.  "  'Tis 
you  yourself  taught  me  how.    Go 

get  me  one  of  my  wigs.    Open  my 
espatch-box  yonderi  where  tne  great 
secrets  of  the  Austrian  chuicery  lie ; 

gut  your  hair  back  off  your  fore- 
ead;  clap  me  on  this  patch  and 
these  mustachios,  and  now  look  in 
the  glass  r 

"The  Chevalier  de  Balibari  r  said 

I,  bursting  with  laughter,  and  b^an 

walking  the  room  in  his  manner  with 

his  stiff  knee. 

The  next  day  when  I  went  to  make 


my  report  to  Monsieur  de  Potzdorf; 
I  told  him  of  the  young  Prussian 
officers  that  had  been  of  late  gam- 
bling ;  and  he  replied,  as  I  expected, 
that  the  king  haa  determined  to  send 
the  chevalier  out  of  the  country. 

"  He  is  a  stingy  curmudgeon,'*  I 
replied;  "  I  have  had  but  three 
Frederics  from  him  in  two  mmitfaB, 
and  I  hope  you  will  remember  your 
promise  to  advance  me." 

"  Why  three  Frederics  were  too 
much  for  the  news  you  have  pidced 
up,"  said  the  captain,  sneering. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  that  there  faas 
been  no  more,"  I  replied.  "  When  is 
he  toffo,  air  t' 

"  The  day  after  to-morrow.  You 
say  he  drives  after  break&st  and  be- 
fore dinner.  When  he  comes  out  to 
his  carriage  a  couple  of  getuTarmes 
will  mount  the  box,  and  the  coach- 
man will  get  his  orders  to  move  on." 

"  And  his  baggase,  sir  ?"  said  L 

"  Oh  I  that  will  be  sent  after  him. 
I  have  a  fancy  to  look  into  that  red 
box  which  e^ntains  his  papers  yon 
say;  and  at  noon,  after  parade,  wall 
be  at  the  inn.  You  wdl  not  say  a 
word  to  any  one  there  regarding  the 
affair,  and  will  wait  for  me  at  the 
chevalier*s  rooms  until  my  arrival. 
We  must  force  that  box.  Yon  are 
a  clumsy  hound,  or  you  would  have 
got  the  Key  long  ago !" 

I  begged  the  captain  to  r^nember 
me,  and  so  took  my  leave  of  him. 
The  next  night  I  plsiced  a  couple  of 
pistols  under  the  caniage-seat ;  ai^ 
t  think  the  adventures  of  the  follow- 
ing day  are  quite  worthy  of  Ae 
honours  of  a  separate  chapter. 
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Amoho  the  papers  of  the  late  Mrs* 
Grant,  of  La^pn,  was  discovered  a 
brief  sketch  of  her  early  life,  from 
her  hirth  in  1755  down  to  1806, 
when  she  commenced  her  literary 
career  with  the  Letters  fr<ym  (he 
Jdauntaxns,  Her  father,  Duncan 
^lacyicar,  *' a  plain,  brave,  pious  man,** 
removed,  some  time  after  his  mar- 
riage, from  Fort  William,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire, to  the  busy  town  of  Glas- 
gow, where  his  daughter  was  bom  on 
flie  21st  of  February,  1755.  Two 
years  after  her  birth,  Mr.  Macvicar 
'went  to  America,  ^  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Colonel  Archibald  Mont- 
g^omerie,  afterwards  Earl  of  Eglin- 
ton,"  in  whose  regiment,  the  77th 
Foot,  he  held  a  commission.  His 
Tvife  and  child  remained  in  Glasgow. 
Of  this  period  of  her  life  Mrs.  Grant 
relates  an  interesting  anecdote.  She 
had  frequently  he^  her  mother 
speak  of  ner  father*s  absence  in  Ame- 
rica, which  she  understood  to  lie  in  a 
western  direction.  Being  now  nearly 
three  years  old,  she  determined  to  set 
ont  in  search  of  her  parent,  and 
walked  deliberately  by  herself  nearly 
a  mile  to  the  western  extremity  of 
the  Trongate ;  at  this  stage  of  her 
journey,  she  was  stopped  by  a  lady, 
who  was  struck  with  her  appearance 
and  costume,  and  by  whose  care  she 
was  restored  to  her  terrified  mother. 
In  1758,  she  accompanied  her  mother 
to  America,  and  m  the  following 
year  took  up  her  abode  at  Claverock, 
below  Albuiy,  a  Dutch  settlement, 
in  the  house  of  a  &mily  of  primitive 
and  engaging  manners.  Mr.  Mac- 
Ticar  was  abwnt  with  the  army  under 
Lord  Howe.  From  Albany,  whither 
the  famOy  went  from  Claverock, 
they  set  out  in  boats  for  Oswego,  on 
the  banks  of  Lake  Ontario.  They 
had  a  romantic  journey,  "sleeping 
sometimes  in  the  woods,  sometimes  in 
forts,  which  formed  a  chain  of  posts 
in  the  then  trackless  wilderness.** 
They  had  no  books,  except  the  Bible, 
and  some  military  treatises ;  and,  ac- 
cordiD^ly,  the  young  Anne  Macvicar 
grew  familiar  with  the  solemn  his- 
tories and  wamin{;s  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, and  acquured,  from  reading 


Blind  Harry's  Wallace  (lent  to  her 
by  a  Scotch  sergeant),  tnat  love  of 
heroic  exploits,  and  that  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  Scotland,  which  com- 
municated a  distinctive  complexion  to 
all  her  Mure  thoughts  and  feelings. 
On  her  return  in  the  following  year, 
a  military  friend  of  her  father  pre- 
sented to  her  a  copy  of  Milton,  mto 
the  spirit  of  whose  genius,  however, 
she  confessed  that  she  never  entered, 
until  an  advanced  period  of  her  life. 
"  If,*'  she  adds,  "  I  had  ever  any  ele- 
vation of  thought,  expansion  of  mind, 
or  genuine  taste  for  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  I  owe  it  to  my  diligent 
study  of  this  volume." 

Li  1765,  her  father  retired  from 
the  army,  upon  half-pay;  and  hav- 
ing, bv  prudence  ana  economy, 
amassed  some  property,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  make  considerable  purchases 
of  the  allotments  of  land  which 
the  British  government  granted  to 
retired  officers :  these  he  added  to 
his  own.  The  tide  of  his  prosperity 
had  set  in  with  a  strong  current :  he 
became  an  extensive  landowner ;  and 
his  only  child  was  looked  up  to  vrith 
all  the  interest  and  respect  which  an 
heiress  awakens.  The  tide,  however, 
was  soon  to  recede.  Severe  attacks 
of  ague  and  rheumatism,  occasioned 
by  exposure  to  the  weather  in  his 
frequent  sporting  excursions,  induced 
Mr.  Macvicar  to  return  to  Scotland 
in  1768,  leaving  authority  with  a 
friend  to  sell  or  let  the  extensive 
property  he  had  a<Muired.  The  fa- 
mily arrived  in  Scotland  in  the 
spring  of  1768,  and  took  up  their 
residence  in  Glasgow.  Here  his 
daughter  formed  an  affectionate  ac- 
qnamtance  with  a  familjr  whose  son 
she  had  known  in  Amenca ;  and  she 
was  accustomed  to  look  back  upon 
the  three  summers  which  she  spent 
at  their  country-house,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Cart,  as  a  valuable  part 
of  her  moral  education.  She  was 
surrounded  by  the  reliques  of  the 
old  Covenanters;  and  the  simple 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  opened  to 
her  curiosity  continual  sources  of  in- 
terest. Mr.  Macvicar,  who  api)ear8 
to  have  been  prosperously  engaged 
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in  some  commercial  busmees,  ac- 
cepted, in  1773,  the  office  of  barrack- 
master  of  Fort  Augustus,  in  Inver- 
ness-shire. The  chaplain  of  the 
garrison  was  a  younf^  man  of  **  much 
refinement  of  min{  sound  princi- 
ples, and  a  most  correct  judgment,** 
added  to  great  personal  adyantases. 
The  intimacy,  Which  a  congeniality 
of  pursuit  and  feeling  awakened,  soon 
ripened  into  a  warmer  sentiment ; 
and,  in  1779,  her  union  with  Mr. 
Grant  removed  Anne  Macvicar  into 
the  Hiffhland  parish  of  Lamn.  In 
1794,  ner  fktner  relinquisned  his 
office  at  Fort  George,  and  returned 
to  Glasgow.  Meanwhile,  a  heavy 
blow  descended  upon  the  weddd 
happiness  of  his  daughter.  Her 
eldest  son,  for  whom  a  fHend  had 

Srocured  a  commission  in  the  arm^, 
ied,  in  Glasgow,  of  consumption,  m 
his  sixteenth  year.  A  darker  cloud 
was  behind,  llie  death  of  her  children 
was  to  be  followed  by  the  loss  of  her 
husband.  Mr.  Grant,  in  whom  the 
seeds  of  decay  had  been  long  ripen- 
ing, survived  his  son  only  eighteen 
months.  His  widow  was  left  with 
eight  children^  to  struggle  with  penury 
and  debt.  From  ^r  father  she 
could  obtam  no  assistance,  his  Ame- 
rican property  having  been  "  swal- 
lowed up  m  the  gulf  of  the  Revolu- 
tion." 

Difficulties  are  the  pioneers  of  in- 
dustry and  intelligence.  Mrs.  Grant 
had  at  an  early  period  manifi^ted 
the  faculty  of  composing  with  fluency 
inrhjrme.  Her  first  essay,  "scrawled 
in  a  kind  of  Miltonic  verse,"  was  pro- 
duced when  she  was  little  more  than 
nine  years  old.  Her  friends  con- 
^dered  that  these  talents  might  now 
be  employed  for  her  advantage,  and 
they  issued  proposals  for  publishing 
a  volume  ot  her  verses.  Their  ze^ 
and  exertion  were  crowned  with  un- 
usual success.  The  volume  appiured 
with  a  list  of  three  thousand  sub- 
scribers. But  the  pleasure  which 
she  must  have  derived  from  the  suc- 
cess of  her  poems  was  shaded  by  the 
illness  of  her  daughter,  Isabella;  to 
visit  whom,  at  Bristol,  she  was 
obliged  to  abandon  her  Highland 
home.  Upon  her  return  to  Glasgow 
from  England,  she  found  her  fkther 
upon  the  bed  of  death ;  and,  leaving 
her  daughter  with  him,  she  set  out 
for  Laggan,  "  mounted  on  a  horse 
that  was  sent  to  meet  hcr^  on  a  dark 


showery  day,  and  travelled  over  the 
Uaek  aiiTaried  heath  of  Dmmochter 
with  unspeakable  delight.*'    In  the 
summer  of  1809,  Mrs.  Grant  removed 
from  Laggan  to  a  place  called  Wood- 
end,  near  Stirling.    In  1805,  she  vi- 
sited London,  wnere  her  aon,  who 
had  received  a  commission  in  the 
military  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  was  preparing  his  equ^ 
ment  Ibr  India.    This  was  a-  heavy 
and  unexpected  demand  upon  the  pe- 
cuniary resources  of  his  mother.    To 
provi<le  fbr  the  emergency,  her  friends 
advised  her  to  publish  her  letters. 
WhOe  she  was  bewildered  as  to  the 
best  plan  of  disposing  of  her  "de- 
fective and  ill-arranged  manuscrijits," 
a  friend  introduced  her  to  the  emi- 
nent house  of  Longman,  by  whom 
her  work  was  approved,  and  subse- 
-  quently  publishea  under  the  title  of 
Letters  from  Ae  Mountains,     "With 
this  e^dch  in  her  literary  li^  the  Ino- 
graphical  sketch  of  Mrs.  Grant  is 
terminated.    The  rapid  deaths  of  her 
beloved    daughters,    within    tiiree 
months  of  each  other,  probably  de- 
terred her  from  continuing  the  nar- 
rative.   **I  cannot,"  she  touchingly 
writes,  "  dwell  on  all  the  anguish  of 
this  maternal  sorrow,— I  mean  that 
of  seeing  my  hopes  blasted  by  con- 
sumption.   I  had  lost  children  before, 
but  I  was  not  ^en  their  ordv  parent" 
She  chanced  her  residence  from  Stir- 
ling to  Edinburgh  in  1810,  where 
her  house,  throughout  the  long  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years,  was  the  resort  of 
the  intellectual  society  of  that  pic- 
turesque city.  During  the  last  twelve 
jrears  of  her  life,  she  received  a  pen- 
sion of  100/.  from  the  crown,  wnieh 
was  obtained  for  her  chiefljr  through 
the  recommendation  of  Su*  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  Jeffirey.    Mrs.  Grant 
died  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  and 
was  buried  near  the  graves  of  four  of 
her  daughters,  in  the  new  cemetery 
of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edhiburgh. 

The  correspondence  berore  tts  is 
arranged  chronologically,  so  as-  to 
present  a  picture  of  the  writer's  say- 
mgs  and  doings  during  a  period  of 
forty  years.  Her  letters  are  pleasing- 
ly, sometimes  happily,  in  one  or  two 
instances,  patheticilly  written.  The 
subject,  however,  of  which  they  treat, 
is  not  one  of  sufficient  interest  to 
permit  of  a  regular  analysis  of  the 
contents.  We  shall  consult  the 
amusement  of  our  readers,  witfaoat 
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neglecting,  the  book  itseU;  by  pre^ 
senting  a  few  glimpses  of  the  eminent 
persons  who  are  mtroduoed  into  its 
pages;  and,  in  doing  this,  we  shall 
not  hesitate  to  insert  a  light  or  shade 
of  our  own,  where  the  hendl  of  the 
anthoress  may  appear  to  nave  touched 
the  canyasi  with  too  much  warmth 
or  too  mnch  coldness.  One  of  the 
early  letters  Aimishes  an  example. 
Of  Bums  she  writes  that  his  poetry 
shews  him  ^  in  one  walk  of  superior 
excellence,  but  his  correspondence 
shews  him  to  be  equal  to  any  thing.** 
This  opinion  we  conceive  to  be  essen- 
tiaUy  incorrect.  The  prose  of  Bums 
wanted  every  quality  of  excellence  ? 
it  was  neither  naturally  giaoeful,  nor 
eloquently  artificial.  His  striking 
and  impassioned  passa^  read  like 
Bome  of  Thomson^s  poetical  inflations 
shaken  out  of  metre.  How  different 
from  the  touching  sweetness,  the 
trans]^arent  frankness  of  Cowper? 
Nor  IS  Mrs.  Grant  less  in  error  in 
saying,  that  **two  such  lights  as  Bums 
and  G^wper  were,  to  aU  human  ap- 
pearance, prematurely  extinguished 
by  the  cold  blast  of  poverty."  Cow- 
per^s  abandonment  of  that  provision 
which  had  been  obtained  for  him, 
and  of  that  profession  for  which  he 
bad  been  educated,  reduced  his  sources 
of  income,  and  rendered  him,  in  some 
decree,  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  his 
relatives ;  but  that  he  ever  sufiPered 
pecuniary  distress  is  untrae.  We 
have  been  much  gratified  with  a  no- 
tice, new  to  us,  of  his  cousin,  the 
Bcv.  John  Johnson,  one  whom,  with 
affectionate  familiarity,  he  designated 
"  Johnny  of  Norfolk."*'  It  happened 
that  a  young  lady,  "  el^ant,  pious, 
and  musical,  was  charmed  with  the 
indications  of  gentleness,  and  tender- 
ness, and  disinterested  kindness  that 
shone  out  in  Cowper's  sketches  of  his 
kinsman.  In  fact,  she  fell  in  love 
with  the  portrait.  Her  relations 
ofibred  no  opposition  to  her  romantic 
wishes.  Johnny,  unprepossessing  in 
appearance,  diffident  in  manner,  and 
poor  in  fortune,  was  told  that  he 
might  try.  And  so  he  did,  and  suc- 
ceeded, as  he  deserved  to  do,  being, 
when  known,  "charming,  innocent, 
sweet-tempered,  flill  of  fancy  and 
humour,  and  a  delightftil  letter- 
writer.'* 

Within  a  fbw  pages  of  the  anecdote 
of  Johnny  of  Norfolk,  we  find  an 


iliffht  influence  over  the  genius  of 
Jonnny's  celebrated  cousin.  At 
Herti^fbrdbury,  in  Hertfordshire, 
Mrs.  G&ant  met  with  Greneral  Cuyler, 
whose  daughter  was  married  to  the 
rector  of  Welwyn :— «  Only  think  of 
my  calling  cm  the  successor  of  Young, 
the  poet  of  the  N^  ITumgkU,  and 
lookmg  into  his  guden,  and  walks, 
and  sundial  I  I  am  to  go  next  week 
atfab,  and  then  I  shall  visit  the 
church,  and  see  his  pulpit,  his  tomb, 
and  the  altar-piece,  which  Lady 
Betty  sewed  witn  a  luxuriant  vine, 
having  for  its  motto,  ^  1  am  the  true 
tine,  and  ye  are  the  branches.* "  In 
1809,  she  met,  for  the  first  time, 
h  poet  who  stmck  a  chord  which, 
we  can  believe,  would  have  delighted 
the  playftd  hermit  of  Weston,  not 
more  than  it  would  have  astonished 
the  solemn  vicar  of  Welwyn:  the 
poet  was  Walter  Scott,  His  appear- 
ance disappointed  her,  being  very 
unpromising  and  commonplace, — in- 
deed, without  a  single  gleam  of  genius 
to  illuminate  his  countenance.  His 
conversation,  however,  charmed  her 
with  its  richness,  variety,  ease,  and 
animation.  In  another  letter  she 
alludes  to  the  contrast  between  the 
features  of  Jeffirey  and  Scott:  Jeffrey 
looking  the  poet  all  over,  with  "the 
iu*dent  eve,  the  nervous  agitation, 
the  visibly  quick  perceptions,"  keep- 
ing the  attention  constantly  on  the 
look-out  for  some  flash  of  intelli- 
gence; whOe  Scott,  unkindled  by 
any  visible  glow  of  feeling  or  en- 
thusiasm, merely  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  plain,  practical  man  of  business. 
In  society  it  was  the  custom  of  Scott 
to  throw  off  his  singing-robes,  and, 
like  a  lord-keeper  famous  in  history, 
to  bid  the  foet  lie  there.  In  this 
respect  he  oiffered  widely  firom  a 
lady  with  whom  he  was  himself  ac- 
quainted, and  whose  admiration  it  was 
sometimes  very  difiicult  to  divert.  We 
allude  to  Miss  Seward,  of  whom  Mrs. 
Grant  observes,  correctly  and  sensibly, 
"  The  singular  artlessness  of  so  arti- 
ficial a  character  gives  the  idea  of 
something  unique  and  anomalous, 
that  we  know  not  how  to  define,  nor 
exactly  whether  to  admire  or  de- 
spise. Never  was  a  woman  so  vain 
or  so  candid.  Her  vanity  was  the 
result  of  education  and  position ;  her 
candour,  of  a  heart  naturally  kind 
and  generous.  Her  filial  tenderness, 
h^r  unUnt  iXAfidflhin.  her  homo  af- 
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Actions,— 4li68e  are  ligbts  that  ndstht 
well  shed  a  beauty  orer  harsEer 
features  than  her  intellectual  charac- 
ter discloses.  Uer  ao||uaintaDce  with 
Darwin  was  not  less  ii\jurious  to  her 
religion  than  to  her  poetry.  Ac- 
customed to  live  in  the  ^laxe  of  a 
theatrical  illumination,  until  her  e^es 
had  lost  theu:  sensibili^  to  the  nuld 
and  softcoied  radiance  of  ocHnmon 
humanity,  every  action  was  scenical. 
To  the  poems  of  Charlotte  Smith, 
Mrs.  Grant  scarcely  renders  justice 
in  namiiu^  the  correctness  of  the  lan- 
guage, ofthe  thought,  and  the  senti- 
ment. We  think  that  the  late  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  very  justly  admired 
the  gleams  ofpicturesque  &ncy  that 
variegate  some  of  her  sonnets.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  lady  remind  us  of 
an  allusion  of  Mrs.  Grant  to  the  late 
Theodore  Hook,  the  brother-in-law 
of  her  most  valued  correspondent. 
^*  You  will  teach  him,  for  ids  own 
good,  to  make  a  due  distinction  be- 
tween living  to  please  the  world  at 
large,  and  exerting  his  powers  in  a 
given  direction  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  the  satis&ction  ofhis  real  friends.*" 
How  hapi>y  had  it  been  for  himself 
and  for  ms  Mends,  if  the  moral  of 
this  caution  had  been  craven  upon 
his  heart  I  But,  though  his  own  heart 
has  ceased  to  beat,  there  are  eyes 
now  erowing  dim,  in  this  mighty  me- 
tropdis,  witn  the  fever  and  the  blaze 
of  excitement  and  popularity,  which 
might  well  linger  for  a  moment  upon 
the  warning  that  Experience,  with  its 
shadowy  finger,  writes  upon  the  walls 
oftheir  prosperity  and  their  pride.  Let 
them  pause  for  a  moment  in  their 
delirium  of  pleasure,  to  reflect  and  to 
be  wise.  Let  them  remember  the 
prostration,  the  wretchedness  that 
must  inevitably  succeed  this  unna- 
tural stimulation  oftheir  strength. 

The  publication  of  Scott*8  Rokeby 
bewilders  the  letter- writer  into  some 
very  absurd  remarks  upon  the  want 
of  any  local  poetry  in  England : — 

"Grinville  and  Pope,  of  Tery  late 
years,  bare  celebrated  Windsor  and  the 
Thames;  our  own  country  roan  Tbom- 
son»  too,  bung  a  wreath  on  Richmond 
Hill :  but  what  other  place  in  England 
can  be  mentioned  that  wakes  one  poetical 
recollection  1  Milton's  very  self  has  not 
sanctified  a  single  spot,  and  Spenser's  lo- 
calities were  all  in  Ireland." 

There  is  a   solemn  precision   of 
Sundering,  in  this  passage  which  is 


almost  smusing.  Granville's  panegy- 
rics may  be  called  locals  we  appre^ 
hend,  in  every  respect  But  why 
limit  the  nural  associations  of  Thom- 
son to  his  dcetch  of  the  prospect  from 
Richmond  Hill?  One  might  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  Mrs.  Granfa 
acquaintance  with  the  Seascms  did 
not  extcoid  beyond  that  board  which 
occupies  so  prominent  a  position  in 
iUdbtmond  Park.  What  has  become 
ofQ^lobam  and  Brown?  HasShak- 
speare  thrown  no  light  over  the  grass 
of  Windsor  forest  ?  Have  the  voices 
of  Sidney,  and  Waller,  and  Jonsoo, 
left  no  echoes  among  the  chestnut- 
trees  of  Penshurst  ?  Is  there  not  a 
vilkge  in  Buckinghamshire  called 
Horton  where  the  nightingale  still 
chants  that  song  *^most  musical, 
most  melancholy,  which  delighted 
the  youthM  ear  of  Milton  ?  Are 
the  spires  of  Eton  overthrown,  and 
has  tne  ploughshare  obliterated  the 
churchywrd  of  Stoke?  Where  are 
the  scenes  of  Lewesdon  Hill  ?  And 
surely  the  name  of  Mr.  Morrit  ought 
to  have  reminded  the  reader  that  the 
wand  of  Wordsworth  had  be^i 
stretched  over  the  ve^  landscapes  to 
which  she  referred.  Of  Wordsworth 
she  observes,  "They  say  he  talks 
incessantly ;  his  conversation  has  the 
perpetual  flow  of  a  stream,  mono- 
tonous in  sound  and  ^dless  in  dura- 
tion.** There  is  some  exaggeration, 
of  course,  mingled  with  truth  in 
this  sketch.  Mr.  D*l8raeli  has  written 
of  men  oione  book^  but  Wordsworth 
is  emphatically  the  man  of  one  gub' 
Ject,  that  subject  poetry,  and  that 
poetry  his  ovm.  It  would  be  nothing 
strange  to  him  to  leave  his  knife 
partly  inserted  in  the  wing  of  a 
chicken  while  he  recited  a  stanza 
from  Yarrow  Reifmted,  The  pecu- 
liar simplicity  and  freedom  of  his 
life  have  dven  an  air  perfectly  ori- 
ginal to  his  manners  and  his  lan- 
guage. Talking  is  to  him  only  think- 
m^  aloud,  and  the  tumult  of  voices  is 
omy  the  murmur  of  Lodore.  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  when  he  visited  the  poet 
at  the  lakes,  alluded  in  his  journal  to 
the  independence  of  his  manner  abnoH 
approaching  to  rudeness.  The  mono- 
tonous sound  of  his  conversation  is 
also  characteristic,  even  prose  be- 
comes rhythmical  upon  his  lips, 
after  the  fashion  of  that  style  of 
recitation  which  Bishop  Heber  ren- 
dered so  popular.     It  is  pleaauuc 
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to  find  almost  in  the  next  page 
an  allusion  to  the  author  of  the 
Pleasures  of  Hope  encountering  every 
evil  of  poverty,  "  but  that  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  circumstances,  with 
his  good,  gentle,  patieut,  little  Tvife, 
so  frugal,  so  simple,  and  so  sweet- 
tempered,  that  she  disarmed  poverty 
of  half  its  evils.**  Campbell  is  fortu- 
nate in  possessing  what  Mr.  Words- 
worth wants  —  an  impreciation  of 
genius  in  others,  developed  under  a 
different  aspect  to  his  own.  For 
example,  he  looked  upon  Scott  with 
warm  admiration,  although  it  would 
be  scarcely  possible  to  select  speci- 
mens of  a  stvle  more  different  than 
Mamdon  and  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 
Of  this  catholic  happiness  of  critical 
perception.  Professor  Wilson,  of 
jBdinburgh,  furnishes  a  delightful  il- 
lustration. Of  that  eloquent  and 
eccentric  man  we  catch  a  few  short 

gimpses  in  Mrs.  Grant's  Letters. 
f  these  not  the  least  amusing  is  the 
sketch  of  his  setting  out  on  a  pedes- 
trian tour  through  the  Highlands, 
carrying  his  own  wardrobe,  together 
with  that  of  his  wife,  "  a  gentle  and 
rather  elegant  Englishwoman.'* 

Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  author  disco- 
vering a  resemblance  between  the 
thougnts  and  language  of  Chal- 
mers and  Scott.  Mrs.  Grant  had 
the  privilege,  upon  one  occasion,  of 
meetmg  the  preiu^her  and  the  poet 
in  the  same  house.  Of  Chalmers,  she 
observes,  that  though  the  conversa- 
tion wandered  into  various  channels, 
he  was  always  powerful,  always  gen- 
tle, and  always  apparently  uncon- 
scious of  his  own  superiority.  Of  the 
two,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the 
poet  possessed  the  most  practical 
common  sense,  and  suffered  less  from 
the  exclusive  illumination  of  fancy 
than  the  theologian.  No  man  ever 
had  more  romance  as  an  author  and 
less  as  a  man.  Mrs.  Grant  supplies 
an  anecdote,  slight,  but  not  unin- 
teresting. A  young  lady  from  Eng- 
land was  present^  to  Scott,  and 
exhibited  the  intense  sensibility  which 
seemed  appropriate  to  such  an  occa- 
sion. Bemg  afterwards  introduced 
to  Henry  mckenzie,  she  kissed  his 
hand  with  admiring  veneration. 
"Did  you  ever  hear,"  said  Scott, 
"  the  like  of  that  English  lass,  to 
faint  at  the  sight  of  a  cnpple  clerk  of 
session,  and  kiss  the  017  withered 


hand  of  an  dd  tax-gatherer  ?*'  But 
this  is  very  inferior  to  the  quiet  re- 
tort of  good  Bishop  Leighton,  which 
we  Suppose  was  originally  told  by 
Burnet,  and  to  which  Mrs.  Grant  re- 
fers. Leighton  was  musing  one  day 
in  his  own  sequestered  walk  at  Dun- 
blane, when  he  was  addressed  by  a 
youthful  widow  with  the  startun^ 
formation  that  she  had  dreamed 
three  times  that  she  was  married  to 
kmiy  and  that  therefore  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  marry  her. 
The  bishop,  without  beine  dis- 
comfited by  so  direct  an  appe^  to  his 
iaith  in  pr^estination,  quietly  replied 
that  whenever  he  should  dream  tnree 
times  that  he  was  married  to  hevy  he 
would  take  care  to  inform  her  of  the 
circumstance,  and  that  their  union 
should  immediatelv  be  completed. 
The  walk  where  tnis  singular  inci- 
dent occurred  is  described  as  peculi- 
arlv  pleasing;  it  is  shaded  by  very 
tall  laurel-trees,  and  winds  along 
the  charming  banks  of  the  Allan  tifi 
it  joins  Kijmenross,  "  where  all  is 
sou  and  smiling,  and  set  off  by  the 
moors  and  mountains  that  form  the 
back-ground  beyond  it." 

Of  Joanna  Baillie,  who  visited 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  Mrs.  Grant  ^ves 
an  interesUng  sketch.  Her  elder  sister 
was  the  more  popular  in  society. 

"  The  seriousness,  simplicity,  and 
thonghtfulness  of  Joanna's  manners,  over- 
awed you  from  talkinj^  commonplace  to 
her.  She  is  mild  and  placid,  but  makes 
no  effort  either  to  please  or  to  shine.  She 
will  neither  dazzle  nor  be  dazzled,  yet, 
like  others  of  a  higher  class  of  mind,  is  very 
indulgent  in  her  opinion;  what  passes 
before  her  seems  rather  food  for  thought 
than  amusement." 

There  is  another  celebrated  female 
writer  of  whom  Mrs.  Grant  always 
sp^iks  with  peculiar  tenderness  and 
affection,  Mrs.  Hemans,  whom  she 
.mentions  as  the  only  literary  person, 
except  Southey,  of  whom  the  picture 
drawn  by  imagination  was  realised 
by  the  original.  She  describes  her 
as  entirely  feminine,  with  a  charm 
in  her  language  like  that  of  her 
verse,  combming  the  same  graceful 
ease  with  a  charming  vivacity,  with- 
out the  slightest  tinge  of  affectation, 
and  with  a  refinement  and  sweetness 
of  manner  that  not  only  conciliated 
the  esteem,  but  won  the  affection. 
Nothing  but  the  cloud  of  grief  that 
overhung  her  morning  of  life  so  lo»i« 
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to  lutye  darkened  and  re- 
pressed the  buoyanev  and  playfiilneaB 
of  her  temper.  We  ftuly  accord 
with  Mrs.  Grant's  h^[h  admira- 
tion of  the  poetical  ^mof  of  Mrs. 
Hemans.  As  a  wnter  of  short 
poems,  we  consider  her  to  be  un- 
riWllcd  in  the  whole  circuit  of 
English  literature.  Some  of  her 
poems  of  this  description  are  as 
exquisitely  finished  as  the  small  pic- 
tures of  uorreggio ;  their  design  is 
el^ant,  and  the  oolourinj^has  a  rich* 
ness  and  splendour  which  none  of 
her  contemporaries  have  equalled. 
She  po88e«eed  the  true  temperament 
of  poetic  feelinff ;  to  more  than  the 
picturesque  brifiiancy  of  Darwin,  she 
added  the  romuitio  truth  of  Ck)llins 
and  the  majestic  sensibilityr  of  Gray. 
There  was  passion  in  her  description, 
and  the  current  of  thought  flowed 
not  the  less  rapidly  because  it  re- 
flected from  eyery  ripple  the  illu- 
mination of  fancy.  Her  longer  pro- 
ductions present  yery  imperfect 
specimens  of  her  powers.  They  haye 
a  crowding  magnificence  that  op« 
pesses  the  mind,  without  delighting 
It.  She  could  paint  two  or  three 
figures  beautifiiny  in  a  woodland 
scene,  with  classic  ruins  in  the  dis- 
tance; but  the  compositicm  of  a  large 
picture  bewildered  her  eye  and  be- 
numbed her  pencil.  Of  the  unfor- 
tunate Miss  Landon,  our  critical 
authoress  entertained  a  much  colder 
opinion;  she  thought  her  too  uni- 
formly impassioned,  and  r^^ted 
that  she  had  not  mixed  a  little  sage 
with  her  myrtle-garland.  Poor  Im- 
proyyisatrice ;  we  often  call  to  mind 
the  exclamation  of  the  rough  and 
honest  Ettrick  Shepherd,  when  first 
he  took  her  delicate  hand  in  his  own 
rustic  grasp,  *^  /  had  na  thought  ye 
had  been  aae  bonny  /** 

Southey  was  a  peculiar  fayourite 
of  Mrs.  Grant's.  She  admired  the 
rich  and  wondrous  images  of  his 
mental  dream,  and  could  not  but 
esteem  the  yirtues  of  W£  mind,  while 
beholding  the  spendid  creations  of 
his  intellect.  Her  sketch  of  his 
personal  appearance  when  he  break- 
fasted with  ner  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
autumn  of  1819,  is  more  carefully 
drawn  than  the  glimpses  (^physiog- 
nomy which  her  liasty  pencil  usually 
presents.  She  thought  his  fkce  pre- 
eminently fine  and  poetical,  bis  fea- 
tures unusually  high,  and  somewhat 


strong,  thou^  re^plar,  ^  a  quantit  j 
of  biuhy  bh^  hair,  worn  ctoelessly, 
but  not  with  afiected  negligence; 
deep-set  but  yery  animated  black 
eyes,  and  a  countenance  seriooa  and 
collected,  but  kindling  into  ardour 
when  animated  in  conyersation.*' 
His  conyersation  was  ea^  and  abun- 
dant, earnest  and  unanected.  Te 
many  he  seemed  to  be  silent  and  con- 
strained. A  mind  so  richly  endowed, 
and  an  imagination  so  wide  in  its 
excursions  of  inquiry,  might  well  be 
still  in  places  where  the  atmosphere 
was  cold  or  oppressiye.  The  sweet 
fountain  of  thought  is  soon  froaen 
oyer.  The  most  celebrated  authors 
of  our  country  haye  been  silent  and 
embarrassed  m  general  sode^;  and 
Addison,  quaffing  claret  with  Tickell, 
Young,  and  Swift,  would  haye  left 
an  impression  yery  difi^erent  firom  that 
which  would  haye  been  awakened  by 
Addison  dining  with  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

We  apprehend  that  Mrs.  Grant 
had  no  personal  acquaintance  with 
Wordsworth,  whom  the  name  of 
Southey  so  naturally  brings  back  to 
the  memoiy;  but  she  fwy  appre- 
ciated the  serene  and  reflectiye  dis- 
position of  his  genius,  and  understood 
the  purity  ofheart  and  the  tranouillity 
of  mind  whiph  were  required  tor  his 
perfect  comprehension.  We  shall 
extract  a  portion  of  her  critidam, 
not  only  as  beinff  sound  in  itself,  but 
as  a  yery  plea£ig  specimen  of  her 
best  manner : — 

*'  I  conld  say  mudi  of  Wordsworth, 
if  I  had  time ;  be  certainly  has  a  head  of 
gold,  but  bis  feet  are  of  claj,  with  littJ^ 
or  no  mixture  of  iroiu  There  was  a  maa 
here  some  time  ago  that  drew  aa  a^idieaoe 
— spectators,  I  mean— and  much  money 
by  writing  with  bis  feet ;  whether 
Wordsworth  bad  the  same  faculty  or  not, 
I  cannot  say ;  but  I  think  be  must  bare 
written  bis  poem  of  the  White  Doe  with 
tbose  clay  feet  of  bis,  and  yet  be  is  always 
morally  right,  and  his  piotnres  ia  iim 
Excursion  delight  me.  It  is  next  to  pro- 
fanation to  read  that  book  in  town,  except 
at  midnight;  its  purity  and  simpUdQr, 
and  occasional  elevation  of  tboaght,  make 
us  all,  with  our  note-writing  and  ever- 
lasting door-bells  calling  us  to  talk  no- 
things to  mere  nobodies,  seem  like  pup- 
pets  on  wires,  without  a  thought  beyond 
our  hasty  trifles,  which  are  worse  than 
his  worst,  the  radiance  of  the  White  Doe 
excepted .  What  a  treasure  the  Exeunion 
would  have  been  at  Lajrran  I   How 
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even  aoud  this  aenMloM  hiinr^»  htra  I 
read  tbe  aocouat  of  the  eccentric  clergy- 
man, who  remored  hit  ianiily  in  panniers 
to  the  mountain  parsonage;  and  I  am 
older  than  you,  though  I  fear  not  the 
wiser  for  traTelling  over  more  arches  of 
Mirza's  hridge  ;  so,  presuming  in  my  ex- 
perience, I  will  tell  you  how  to  read  the 
Exeunion,  Lay  it  on  yonr  table,  and 
when  worldly  cares  and  forms  have 
wearied,  or  when  the  languor,  that  no 
one  can  always  escape,  besets  you,  open 
it  by  chance,  and  you  will  not  go  far 
without  being  led  into  scenes  of  humble 
pathos,  that  will  rebuke  pettr  rexations, 
and  pure  and  lofty  speculationt  that 
will  soon  banish  the  short  apathy  of 
an  over-laboured  mind.  People  laugh  at 
tbe  Pedlar,  I  do  not :  all  the  realities  are 
so  familiar  to  me,  and  the  peculiarities  of 
Scotch  manners,  such  as  they  were  fifty 
years  since,  have  left  so  vivid  an  impres- 
sion on  my  mind,  that  I  can  easily  con- 
ceive a  pedlar  reading  Milton,and  trudging 
tinder  his  pack,  cheered  by  sublime  flights 
of  fancy,  or  occupied  in  profoond  medi- 
tation. The  peasant,  or  mechanic,  who 
half  spells  a  chapter  in  the  BiblOi  on  a 
rainy  Sunday,  no  more  resembles  him 
who,  bred  up  in  tbe  land  of  story  and  of 
song,  reads  the  Scriptures  from  infancy 
with  an  intielligont  mind  and  awakened 
feelings ;  such  a  one  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  to  the  dull  unfeeling  down 
who  reads  mechanically  than  the  crater 
of  Etna  to  a  bottle-mannftu:tory.  I  can 
scarcely  believe  that  any  one  has  more 
vivid  enjoyment  of  the  Scotch  novels  and 
Wordsworth's  Excursion  than  myself;  for 
I  am  convinced  there  does  not  exist  a 
person  in  decent  station,  with  a  mind  in 
any  degree  cultivated  or  capable  of  re- 
finement, who  has  had  more  intercourse 
with  the  lower  classes.  In  the  first  place, 
I  was  assiduous  in  learning  the  language 
of  the  country  where  my  lot  was  thrown. 
liODg  days  hare  I  knit  my  stocking,  or 
earned  an  infant  from  sheaf  to  sheaf, 
sitting  and  walking  by  turns  on  the  har- 
vest-field, attentively  observing  conver- 
sation which,  for  the  first  years  of  my 
residence  in  the  Highlands,  I  was  not 
supposed  to  understand.  Seldom  a  day 
passed  that  I  did  not  find  two  or  three 
petitioners  in  the  kitchen  respectfully  en. 
treating  for  advice,  medicine,  or  some 
petty  favour.  Often  I  sat  down  with 
them  and  led  them  to  converse,  oapti- 
rated  with  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
their  expressions  in  Sieir  native  tongue. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  make  you  com- 

f>rehend  how  often  the  duties  of  a  High* 
and  housewife  subject  her  to  the  neces* 
sitj  of  communion  with  her  inferiors. 
Here  in  Edinburgh,  where  all  the  plea- 
sures and  troubles  of  such  intercourse 
might  be  supposed  at  an  end,  scarcely  a 


week  passes  but  some  poor  native  of 
Laggan  comes  to  entreat  me  to  write  a 
letter,  or  in  some  way  to  interest  myself 
in  behalf  of  them  and  their  children,  and 
I  never  refuse.  I  cannot  complain  of 
the  world :  since  I  have  embarked  in  it, 
I  have  met  with  kindness,  and  even  in 
some  instances  unlooked-for  approbation; 
yet  there  is  nothing  that  comes  so  cor- 
dially home  to  my  heart  as  the  murmur 
of  remembered  afifecrion.  fihich,  through 
dififvrent  channels,  reaobes  my  ear  from 
the  humble  dwellers  in  the  cottages  at 
Laggan."— Vol.  ii.  p.  S83. 

We  sat  down  to  read  this  collec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Grants  correspondence 
with  the  expectation  of  deriving  from 
it  a  large  supply  of  amusement  and 
mformation,  and  with  the  intention 
of  imparting  that  amusement  and  in- 
formation with  great  liberality  to  our 
readers.  We  confess  that  we  have 
heen  disappointed .  Scarcely  any  one 
of  Mrs.  Grant's  correspondents  pos- 
sesses a  name  known  beyond  a  family 
circle.  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Gorman,  Mrs.  Bucker,  Mrs. 
Izett,  these  are  the  plebeian  and  un- 
promising stars  that  stud  the  pages 
of  her  letters.  The  entire  charm  of 
the  book  is  of  a  domestic  and  perso- 
nal character;  to  those  who  knew 
the  writer  it  will  speak  with  a  pleas- 
ing voice  because  it  will  speak  in  the 
accents  of  memory.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  contemplate  the  struggles  of 
the  writer  through  so  man^  and  so 
afflicting  trials,  without  sentmients  of 
respect,  and  even  of  admiration. 
Viewed  only  as  the  portraiture  of  a 
Christian  gentlewoman,  we  might  be 
able  to  find  many  fbatures  deserving 
of  our  heartiest  commendation ;  but 
r^arded  as  a  reflection  of  the  lite- 
rary character  of  her  contemporaries!, 
we  must  pronounce  the  work  to  be 
singularly  defective  and  unsatisfhc- 
tory.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  dis- 
cover one  complete  delineation  of  any 
celebrated  person  with  whom  the 
writer  has  become  acquainted.  Fi- 
gure chases  figure  as  in  a  phantas- 
magoria, and,  as  if  to  increase  the 
mortification  of  the  reader^  he  is  con- 
tinually presented  with  glimpses  of  a 
countenance  with  which  he  longs  to 
be  familiar,  and  of  which  a  fUu  de- 
scription is  promised  in  a  ftiture  let- 
ter ;  but  either  the  letter  never  ar- 
rives, or  the  anticipated  description  is 
left  out,  and  forgotten.  Of  such 
provoking  disappomtments  abundant 
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examples  might  |^  giTen,  if  they 
were  needed. 

They  who,  like  oarselyefl,  msy  tam 
to  these  volumes  for  literary  inform- 
ation, and  new  sketches  of  character, 
will  assuredly  reap  a  very  scanty 
harvest;  hut  they,  on  the  contrary, 
who  are  contented  and  pleased  wiu 
notices  of  humhle  manners,  who  have 
a  relish  for  quiet  and  agreeahle 
common-sense,  and  who  seek  none  of 
the  excitement  of  wit  and  eloquence, 
— readers  such  as  these  may  safely 
purchase  and  peruse  the  correspond- 
ence of  Mrs.  Grant  Some  of  h^ 
anecdotes  of  Highland  manners  are 
very  characteristic.  Thus  she  men- 
tibns  a  Highlander  who  came  to 


catch  a  glimpse  of  the  prince  as  he 
passed  throng  Strathspey  to  Inver- 
ness. Being  extremely  handscxne 
and  well-dressed,  the  prmce  mistook 
him  for  a  gentleman  of  rank,  and 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  greet  him. 
^^  The  man  took  the  proffered  hand 
in  a  rapture  of  loval  gratitude,  and 
then,  wn^ping  up  his  own  right  hand 
in  his  pliud,  he  vowed  it  shomd  never 
more  be  profimed  by  vulgar  fingers  ;** 
and  he  seems  to  have  k^  his  word, 
for  when  Mrs.  Grant  saw  him  in  his 
old  ace,  he  always  admo  wledsed  any 
frkndly  salutation  with  his  left  hand. 
In  these  little  pictures  the  interest  of 
this  work  resides ;  and  by  them  who 
sedc  them,  many  will  be  found. 


GLIMPSES  OF  THB  GIFTED. 


A  LBOBHD  OF  VBHICE. 

'  Where  are  the  ardent  hopes  of  youtb. 

When  life  look'd  bright  and  nur. 
And  young  Romance  was  robed  like  Truth  t 

Echo  answers—where  1" 

-  Mm,  CoRinrsLL  Baboh  Wilsox* 


How  apt  we  all  are  to  view  things 
through  the  medium  of  our  own  pe- 
culiar tastes  and  pursuits!  To  the 
artist  the  idea  of  Venice  would  con- 
jure up  but  one  great  recollection, 
making  it  holv  ground  for  evermore 
—  it  was  liTiAN^s  burial-place ! 
While  the  architect  would  set  about 
comparing  the  chaste  and  classic  style 
of  Falladio  with  the  lighter  graces  of 
Sansoveno,  or  the  grand  conceptions 
of  San  Michele,  a  darker  and 
mver  task  awaits  the  would-be 
historian  of  "  the  cit^r  of  the  hundred 
isles !"  While  the  simple  tale-teller 
has  but  to  bend  down  a  charmed  ear 
to  the  haunting  chronicles  of  the 
gifted  and  the  beautiful,  long  since 
passed  away  from  earth,  and  repeat 
them  to  other  lands  as  best  tney 
may. 

It  was  evening — just  the  evening 
for  those  summer  festivals  which  the 
Venetians  enjoy  so  much,  and  who 
would  not?  where  one  can  steal 
apart  from  the  heavy  atmosphere  of 
crowded  rooms,  and  wander  away  into 
what  seems  almost  a  reaiisation  of 
fairy-land,  while  the  beings  who  flit 
across  our  path,  or  break  in  upon  our 


silent  mnsings  with  their  sweet  and 
gladsome  laughter,  serve  to  confiim, 
rather  than  dissipate  the  illusion. 
Hie  palazzo  of  the  Signet'  Bemaidi 
overlooked  the  Adriatic,  and  upcHi 
the  night  of  which  we  write  was 
thronged  with  all  the  beauty  and 
aristocracy  of  Venice,  its  lofty  balls, 
its  cool  marble  balconies,  and  spacious 
g^unds,  absolutely  flittering  with 
gemmed  robes  and  bright  par  ftces, 
which  passed  and  vanisned  fhnn  the 
gaze  only  to  be  succeeded  by  others 
yet  more  bewitching;  until  one  grew 
bewildered  by  so  much  loveliness,  and 
ready  to  echo  in  very  truth  the  dis- 
puted assertion  of  a  recent  traveller, 
*'  that  the  Venetian  women  are  su- 
perb!" 

But  there  was  one  at  that  festival 
at  whose  approach  maidens*  hearts 
fluttered  strangely,  and  happy  she 
who  could  procure  a  smUe,  or  even  a 
passing  glance,  on  which  to  dream, 
when  the  living  jdol  should  have 
departed.  If  ne  spoke  to  those 
around  him  on  the  gravest  subjects, 
such  as  history,  or  even  a^pcuiturc 
(a  favourite  study  of  his),  ^bey 
hushed  their  own   sweet   tantm  «a 
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listen,  it  being  enough  for  them  that 
it  was  Ms  voice, — or  stood  a  little 
apart,  gazing  as  if  they  would  imprint 
every  feature  upon  their  memories 
for  ever,  while  the  neglected  cava- 
liers cursed  the  pale  stranger  in  their 
hearts. 

It  was  Bartholomeo  Amigio,  the 
poet,  the  historian,  the  present  star 
of  Venetian  society!  Tnere  was  a 
mystery  about  his  early  origin  which 
had  hitherto  defied  the  penetration 
}f  the  most  curious,  and  was  ex- 
cessively fascinating.  Some  said  he 
was  a  prince,  every  one  agreed 
in  aUowmg  him  to  be  a  genius, 
md  it  is  most  certain  he  was  far 
from  happy,  —  all  dangerous  and 
rresistible  qualifications  with  his 
Idr  worshippers.  To  be  gifted  and 
mhappy  I  therein  lay  the  spell,  which 
leither  rank  nor  beauty  was  needed 
;o  work  out  in  young,  romanoe- 
oying,  and  girlish  hearts,  although 
hat  whisper  of  royalty  was,  doubt- 
ess,  not  without  its  attraction.  A 
x>et — the  very  name  is  magic  I  For 
irho  does  not  love  a  poet,  and 
ream — often,  alas  I  how  vainly! — 
o  be  permitted  nearer  and  more  fa- 
niliar  glimpses  of  that  mighty  spirit 
rhich  IS  but  a  glorious  mjrstery  to 
ill  others? — forgetting  that,  on  a 
loser  inspection  of  their  idol,  thev 
ire  certam  to  find  many  a  blemish 
f  hich  may  escape  the  observation  of 
he  multitudes  who  worship  afar  ofi^,— 
ir,  with  a  dim  foreboding  of  this  sad 
ruth,  deeming  it  a  ble»ed  privily 
o  make  it  the  care  of  her  whcue 
uture  life,  that  they  may  be  ever 
hielded  ^us  from  the  world,— or 
Ise,  in  her^deep  fondness  and  trust, 
hanging,  as  bv  a  fairy  wand,  the 
cry  clouds  themselves  into  sun- 
bine  !  A  strange,  wild  creed,  which 
aany  turn  back  to  the  recollection  of 
nth  a  smile,  as  they  grow  older  and 
iriser;  while  a  few  perish  in  their 
oung  faith. 

The  men  wondered  what  any  one 
oold  see  in  Bartholomeo  Arnigio, 
7ho  was  no  longer  young,  and  had, 
tcrbaps,  never  been  remarkable  for 
leaaty,  save  of  that  intellectual  sort 
nth  which  genius  redeems  and  marks 
ut  her  children.  Qis  forehead  was 
•road  and  massive,  but  shadowed  by 
ark  line?  of  thought,  or,  it  may  be, 
orrow;  his  eyes  grey,  and  some- 
what sunken,  with  a  wild,  restless 

nru\    "Ilia    ffli*A    -ftsftrftillv 


admirers  could  trace  nothing  of  ma- 
jesty in  the  tall,  stooping  figure,  and 
nervous  deportment  of  their  poet ; 
although  its  attenuation,  together 
with  the  somewhat  feeble  step,  took  a 
still  deeper  hold  on  their  sjnmpathies. 
They  could  not  have  beoi  blind  to  the 
fiuit  how,  among  that  courtly  and  bril- 
liant crowd,  he  stood  alone,  as  it  were, 
and  conspicuous,  certainly,  neith^ 
for  grace  or  elegance,  but  therefore 
it  was  they  dunff  the  more  tena- 
ciously to  the  idol  of  their  own 
creating,  because  he  needed  it  the 
more,  which,  after  all,  is  but  woman*8 
nature. 

The  poet,  far  from  triumphing  in 
the  sensation  he  created,  seemed 
rather  to  shrink  from  it,  with  a 
strange  mingling  of  pride  and  re- 
serve, and,  it  was  evident,  infinitely 
preferred  entering  into  a  long  dk- 
cussion,  upon  his  favourite  themes, 
with  the  many  grave  and  learned 
personages  present,  to  sunning  him- 
self in  the  bright  glances  which 
every  where  met  his  with  a  sort  of 
bashful  encouragement ;  and  weary, 
at  length,  even  of  this  fforgeous  scene, 
quitted  the  crowded  ^oon,  and 
escaped  into  the  g^unds  surrounding 
the  palazzo. 

But  for  man*s  own  evil  passions, 
what  a  paradise  this  world  of  ours, 
with  its  blue  skies,  and  birds,  and 
flowers,  would  be!  Amigio,  with 
his  lofty  brow  bent  down,  uid  his 
eyes  fixed  dreamily  on  the  earth, 
walked  on,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
calm  beauty  of  the  ni^ht,  or  the 
lapse  of  time,  until  he  discovered,  at 
length,  that  he  had  unknowingly 
paE»ed  the  boundaries  prescribed  to 
viEBtors,  and  entered  the  more  private 
part  of  the  grounds,  and  was  albout  to 
retrace  his  steps,  when  they  were 
arrested  by  a  vision  of  such  rare 
loveliness,  that  the  poet  paused  in- 
voluntarily, and  remained,  as  it  were, 
spell-bound  to  the  spot,  while  the 
ffirl  passed  on  without  perceiving  him. 
She  was  apparently  scarcely  more 
than  sixteen,  and  simply  attired  in  a 
white  robe,  ^rded  about  the  waist  by 
a  zone  of  silver ;  her  bright  hair,  un- 
confined,  and  wholly  without  oma« 
ment,  hanginff  about  her  like  a  veil. 
One  might  idmost  have  taken  her 
for  a  spirit,  so  little  of  earth  was 
there  in  the  radiant  beauty  of  that 
fair  young  face — ^in  the  passionate 
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mortal  maiden^  with  a  betrt  fdll  to 
OTerflowing  of  innooeiit  joy,  and 
hope,  and  trust,  and  a  deep  love  of 
the  romantio— the  fkult  of  education, 
and  the  folly  of  her  age,  for  she  was 
but  a  child. 

She  paused  befbre  an  overshadow* 
ing  tree,  and,  smiling  as  she  did  so, 
produced  a  small,  sharp  knife,  while 
Amiffio  likewise  stood  still,  wonder- 
ing what  she  would  do  next,  and  then 
the  gid,  stoopinff  down,  carved  a 
name  upon  its  banc  The  name  was 
Bartholomeo,  a  very  common  one  in 
Italy,  and  yet  the  ]»oet*8  heart  beat 
strangely,  ajid  he  waited  impatiently 
for  tmtt  small,  white  hand  to  resume 
its  loving  task.  But  the  maiden  had 
sbfdEen  back  the  bright  cuiis  from 
her  forehead,  and  was  looking  a  little 
thoughtful;  perhaps,  like  htm,  she 
remembered  that  there  were  manr 
Bartholomeos  in  the  world,  and  half 
feared  to  disdose  more  of  her  hoarded 
secret  to  the  prying  and  inquisitive 
eves  of  others^  And  yet,  she  argued, 
there  was  no  need  to  be  ashamed  of 
loving  Atsi/  And  then  she  bent  down 
again  before  the  tree.  There  U  a 
strange  pleasure  in  tracing  a  beloved 
name,  however  the  cold-hearted  may 
laugh  at  us  for  the  assertion.  The 
poet  bent  eageriv  forward,  his  breath 
almost  waving  the  curls  of  her  long 
hair, — it  was  ma  which  she  had  carved. 

For  a  moment  Amigio  stood  irre* 
solute  whether  or  not  he  should 
advance^  and  make  himself  known  to 
his  younjg  worshii^ier;  but  it  was 
not  the  irresolution  of  passion,  but 
pity,  mingled  sightly  witn  some  gen* 
tier  feeling.  He  sorrowed,  nUher 
than  exulted,  over  what  he  had  seen, 
and  yet  wanted  resolution  to  break 
through  a  spell  that  was  strangely 
iascinatin|^.  And  the  girl,  mean- 
while, twming  her  white  arms  play- 
fully around  the  trunk  of  that  aged 
tree,  rested  her  head  against  it,  and 
sat,  smiling  to  herself  in  all  the 
luxury  of  her  own  glad  thoughts. 

**  Poor  child  !  **  murmured  the 
poet, — ^^  others  most  have  put  this 
strange  folly  and  infiUuation  into  thy 
young  heart.  And,  as  you  become 
older  and  wiser,  it  will  pass  away  of 
itself.  There  is  no  need  for  worrai  of 
mine  to  awaken  thee  from  thy  wild 
dream.  So  beautiful!  Thou  wilt 
have  a  thousand  lovers,  and  the  real 
ultimately  sweep  away  all  memory  of 
the  ideaL^' 


walked  slowly  on,  without  onee  look- 
ing back  upon  the  maiden,  who,  un- 
aware of  Old  presence  of  h^  idd, 
save  in  memory  (and  the  silly  gxri 
had  seen  him  but  once,  and  that  fay 
stealth,  herself  invisible),  remained 
sitting  where  he  left  her  ontsl  twi- 
light 

Amid  all  his  numerous  admirers 
(and  Amigio  had  many  among  the 
nighest  nomlity  of  Venice),  there  was 
but  one  whom  he  had  felt  a  wbh  to 
make  his  friend;  and  the  yrmng 
Count  Lorenzini,  either  flattered  by 
his  notice,  or  discovering  in  a  more 
familiar  intercourse  quaUties  of  mind 
and  heart  of  which  the  world  knew 
nothing,  most  warmly  reciprocated 
the  sentiment.  Bartholomeo  was 
many  years  older  than  his  companion, 
but  the  heart  of  the  true  ix)et  is  always 
young,  and  he  could  sympathise  and 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  Lorenzini 
with  a  fireshness  and  unity  of  senti- 
ment which  bound  them  still  closer 
to  each  other.  But  there  was 
<nie  subject  upon  which  he  never 
s]^ke  even  to  this  dear  fHend, — the 
history  of  the  past, — ^that  mysterious 
past  which  had  flung  its  shadow  over 
the  fhture  for  evermore  I 

Amigio's  fkvourite  enjoyment  was 
gliding  over  the  water  in  those  eon- 
dolas  so  peculiarto  Venice,  and  which 
Leitch  Uitchie  has  not  inaptly  com- 
pared to  **  a  coffin  borne  along  upon 
a  cloud,  silent,  fleeting,  dim  as  a 
shadow,**  and  where  one,  according 
to  SheUey,— 

*'  May  write 
Or  read  in  gondolas  by  day  or  mglit. 
Having  the  litUa  brasen  lamp  ali^L** 

How  delightfVil!  more  especially  to 
a  poet,  w£en  no  sound  is  heard  but 
Uie  low  classical  song  of  our  boat- 
men, or  the  sudden  burst  of  music, 
or  girlish  laughter,  as  »  rival  barque 
shoots  by  us  and  is  lost  a«ain  in  die 
distance ;  and  yet,  thorou^ly  to  en- 
joy these  calm,  holy  ughts,  our 
thoughts  should  be  sweet  eonqmnions, 
or  it  would  be  well  to  seek  for  others. 
Therefore  it  was,  perhaps,  that  Ar- 
nigio  so  often  called  at  the  j^laiso 
of  his  young  friend,  who,  with  his 
guitar  and  cheerf\il  ccmversation,  be- 
guiled the  time  pleasantly  enough; 
while  on  these  occaatops  many  a  mU- 
tarv  gpondola  might  have  beea  seen 
foliowimr    akntlv  in    thi^    «inL 
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vcdce  of  LoTermxa,  as  he  sung  the 
wild  soD^  of  his  native  land.  On 
the  evening,  however,  to  which  we 
would  refer,  he  was  stran^ly  srave 
and  melanoholv,  and  Amigio  snook 
ofif  the  gloom  from  his  own  spirit  in 
order  to  enliven  that  of  his  fnend. 

^  Come,**  said  he,  laying  his  hand 
kindly  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
3^oung  nobleman,  "  it  seems  almost  a 
0in  to  be  sad  upon  such  a  night  as  this." 

**  I  know  it  is  foolish,''  replied  his 
companion ;  '^  I  thought  to  have 
shaken  off  all  memory  of  her  in 
scorn,  but  her  rare  beauty,  her  tears, 
and  supplications, '  have  unmanned 
me!" 

'^  Ah !  some  love-afbir,**  said  the 
poet,  gaily.  *'  It  is  well  it  is  no  worse ; 
this  is  a  grief  which  will  soon  pass 
away."  But  he  spoke  not  from  his 
heart  when  he  uttered  this,  and  that 
Lorenzini  knew  full  well. 

"  You  remember  my  telling  you," 
continued  the  count,  ^'  how  for  years 
I  have  been  betrothed  to  my  youna 
consdn,  the  heiress  of  Bemardi  P  and 
that  it  was  this  engagement  which 
kept  me  free  and  heart-whole  amon^ 
the  ^Eur  dames  of  Venice  ?  Well,  it 
seemed  so  much  a  thing  of  course 
that  r  knew  not  how  deeply  it  in<» 
volred  my  future  happiness  untU 
these  faiiy  dreams  melted  away  like 
a  Tinon,  and  had  so  used  mjpself  to 
thinking  of  Vittoria  as  a  child  that 
I  was  scarcely  aware  how  fervently  I 
loved  her  as  a  woman." 

**  We  are  apt  in  our  securi^  to  de- 
ceive ourselves  thus,"  said  Amigio ; 
^'  hut  how  can  you  be  sure  that  the 
girl  is  indifferent  to  your  affection? 
Living  secluded,  as  ^ou  tell  me  that 
she  has,  it  is  impossible  she  can  love 
any  one  else;  nay,  I  should  have' 
almost  said  the  same  had  it  been 
otherwise." 

^  Nevertheless,"  replied  the  count, 
with  a  bitter  smile,  ^^  it  was  firom  her 
own  lips  that  I  heard  it.  Last  night, 
on  my  return  home,  I  was  informed 
by  the  domestie  that  a  female,  closely 
veiled,  and  accompanied  by  her  at- 
tendant, awaited  my  arrival ;  and  you 
may  guess  the  surprise  with  which  I 
reoo^Bised  my  beautiful  little  cousm, 
her  might  eyes  absolutely  glittering 
with  excitement  and  her  cheeks  flush- 
ed and  burning.  She  received  me  with 
a  dnputy  which  at  any  other  time 
wooM  {linre  provoked  my  mirth,  and, 
hir  nurse,  infbrmed  me 


with  downcast  looks  that  she  had 
come  to  solicit  a  very  great  &vour. 

"  *  Whatever  it  may  be,  Vittoria,* 
said  I,  *  I  promise  you  to  grant  it.* 

**  *  Then  in  pity  write  to  my  father 
at  once,  yielding  up  all  claim  to  tins 
worthless  hand,  since  I  have  disco- 
vered that  my  heart  cannot  accom- 
pany it.' 

'* '  Ah  r  exclaimed  I,  *  do  you  then 
love  another  ?' 

**Eor  a  moment  the  girl  buried 
her  sweet  &ce  in  her  hanos,  and  then 
answered  gently,  but  dec^edly,  in 
the  affirmative.  Amigio,  I  am 
ashamed  of  the  emotion  into  which  I 
was  betrayed,  but  Vittoria  spoke 
kindly  and  soothin|;ly. 

*^  *  Loremdni,*  said  she,  ^I  know 
how  to  pity  jrou,  for  I,  too,  love  in 
vain,  anid  without  even  daring  to 
h<^  fbr  aretum  of  my  wild  and  un- 
sought devotion.* 

^  ^  Impossible  !*  interrupted  I,  ^  un« 
less  the  man  is  stone  blind  !* 

"'We  have  never  met,*  replied 
the  girl,  sunply,  *•  which  is  much  the 
same  thinsr;  I  have  seen  him  but 
once,  and  then  he  never  even  looked 
my  WW.* 

^*  ^  ifay,*  said  I,  attami>tin^  to  take 
her  hand,  'you  are  but  jestme  with 
me,  my  sweet  cousin  I  What  I  love  a 
man  whom,  according  to  your  own 
account,  you  have  scaroeljr  seen  and 
never  exchanged  a  word  with  ?* 

"  *  Yes,  I  know  it  is  very  foolish,* 
replied  the  girl,  casting  down  her 
eyes, '  but  I  cannot  help  it,  and  dare 
not  urge  these  obiections  to  my  fa- 
ther. My  only  nope  is  in  your 
kindness.* 

" '  And  do  you  expect  that  I  shall 
yield  you  up  thus  without  a  word  ?* 

"  *  Yes,  u  you  indeed  love  me  as 
you  say,  for  what  sacrifice  is  there 
we  would  not  cheerftdly  make  for 
the  beloved  one?  For  myself,  I 
feel  as  though,  in  such  a  cause,  I 
eould  at  once  give  up  rank,  and 
wealth,  and  country,  almost  without 
a  struggle  1* 

"'At  least,*  said  I,  avo^g  my 
gaze  from  this  too  beautifiil  enthu- 
siast, 'at  least  I  would  know  the 
name  of  this  powerful  rival  in  your 
affections?* 

" '  In  my  fancy,  rather,*  interrupted 
the  girl,  'for  I  do  not  think  I  ever 
really  loved  until  now.  You  should 
remember  I  was  but  a  child,  cousin. 

*"Whv,  vouaro  but  a  child  still, 
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and  a  very  ally  oneT  said  I,  paaahig 
my  arm  around  her  slender  waist, 
while  she  strangled  with  a  wayward 
pettishness  to  ^engage  herself  from 
my  grasp.  'But  1  promise,  that  if 
you  remain  in  the  same  mind  for  a 
whole  month  from  this  time,  to  free 
you  at  once  from  ereiy  tie,  and  at 
my  own  risk.' 

''*Now  that  is  kmd,*  sud  Yitto- 
ria,  clapping  her  hands  joyfully, 
while  I  gazed  into  her  hnght  fkce 
like  one  in  a  dream.  ^  But  a  month 
seems  a  long  time  to  wait* 

^ '  But  shall  you  he  any  happier  at 
its  termination  r 

"  *  Perhaps  not.  At  any  rate,  how- 
ever, I  shall  be  at  liberty  to  indul^ 
in  thoughts  which  seem  almost  a  sm 
while  engaged  to  another;*  and  so, 
with  mingled  smiles,  and  tears,  and 
blessings,  she  glided  away  as  she  had 
come,  leaving  me  more  bewildered 
than  grieved,  and  wholly  at  a  loss 
what  course  to  pursue.  But  I  weary 
you,  Arniffio  ?*' 

**  No,  indeed,  your  relation  interests 
me  strangely.  And  so  you  can  form 
no  guess  as  to  this  invisible  rival  ?** 
added  the  poet,  in  an  altered  voice, 
while  a  sudden  thought  flashed  like 
lightning  across  his  brain. 

^*  Not  the  most  remote.  But,  hark! 
surely  that  was  ?ier  voice  1'* 

At  this  moment  a  gondola  was  seen 
approaching  them,  distinctly  visible 
in  the*  bright  moonlight,  and  con- 
spicuous for  its  rich  armorial  b^ur- 
ings.  On  the  deck  lay  a  female  form, 
the  veil  flung  back,  and  the  dark 
starry  eyes  wandering  dreamily 
around;  while  she  sang  to  herself 
in  a  sweet  low  voice  one  of  Ami- 
gio*sown  rhymes^  tastefully  adapted 
to  a  popular  air.  The  poet  in- 
voluntarily bent  forward  to  gaze 
upon  her,  and,  their  glances  sud- 
denly meeting,  a  joyful  exclamation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  girl ;  while 
in  another  moment  the  gondolas  shot 
past  each  other  and  were  lost  amid  a 
thousand  more,  which  danced  on  the 
calm  waters  like  so  many  fire-flies. 

"  Was  that  your  Vittoria  T  asked 
Amino,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  Yes,  and  I  think  by  her  smile 
she  must  have  recognised  me.  Is  she 
notbeautiftilP" 

"  Ext^uisitely  so !"  replied  the  poet 
with  a  sigh ;  and  then  both  relapsed 
into  a  deep  silence,  which  was  un- 
broken until  the  gondola  paused 


suddenly  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  leidin^  to  the  connt's  pakzax 

"•  Good  niffht,**  Aid  he,  extending 
his  hand;  *^  1  fear  yoa  have  fonH 
me  but  a  dull  companion,  but  I  pre- 
mise that  this  shall  be  the  last  time  I 
will  pbiy  the  rejected  lover." 

**  X  on  shall  not  need,"  said  Amigio, 
"  if  I  can  prophesy  aright,  or  have 
any  skill  in  decipnering  that  most 
dimeult  of  all  voltmies  — ^  wamia^ 
heart  So  eood  night  to  yon,  Lo- 
renzini,  and  nope  every  thii!?.** 

About  the  same  hour  at  miidi  the 
fHends  parted,  Vittoria  likewise  re- 
turned to  her  home,  and,  digmwai^ 
her  attaidants,  permitted  herself  to 
indul^  in  one  of  those  delicioai 
revenes  which  are  apt  to  steal  over 
us  when  memory  or  associatioii  brim 
back,  as  with  a  spell,  thoo^hts  as  yrm 
and  vain  as  they  are  beautiful.  Haef 
had  met  asain,  and  he,  or  it  was  bi^ 
her  own  rancy,  had  given  a  start  o£ 
recognition  as  their  eyes  enoomitered 
each  other,  leaning  half  out  of  Ids 
gondola  to  gaze  in  Uie  receding  wake 
of  hers,  which  shewed  that  the  maides 
too  had  looked  back,  or  she  ecndd 
not  have  known  this.  Happily  §ot 
her,  her  attention  had  beoi  so  con- 
centrated that  she  was  unaware  of 
the  presence  of  Lorenzini,  and  so 
saved  the  useless  wonderment  and 
fear  it  would  otherwise  have  created. 
It  is  needless  to  tell  how  her  slum- 
bers that  night  were  haunted  by  the 
vision  of  one  pale,  melancholy  fact, 
and  bowed  form,  which  the  casoal  ob- 
server would  have  thought  Uie  moet 
unlikely  of  all  others  to  win  the  re- 
gards of  one  so  young  and  beautibl 
as  Vittoria  BemardL 

The  following  morning  she  fotmid 
a  note  awaiting  her,  traced  in  a 
strange  hand,  and  requesting  her  to 
meet  the  writer  that  evening  on  the 
Rialto,  as  he  wished  to  see  and  speak 
to  her  for  a  few  moments  in  private, 
before  he  finally  outtted  Vemce.  It 
was  merely  signed  "Bartholomeo;'* 
but  the  throbbing  heart  of  the  con- 
scious girl  too  faithfWy  supplied  the 
other  name;  and,  as  the  poet  had 
calculated  upon,  love  soon  got  ihe 
ascendancy  over  duty  and  pmdenoe; 
and,  accompanied  by  her  attendant, 
he  found  her  punctual  to  the  ap- 
pointed hour.  And  the  woman  be- 
uig  dismissed  to  a  short  distanoek  be 
had  to  supply  her  place  in  ^ 
the  trembling  form  of  iaa 
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companion,  who  leant  heavily  on  his 
irm, — her  qnick  breathing  alone 
oreaking  the  deep  silence  of  the 
place  and  hour. 

*'  I>o  not  unmask,**  whispered  the 
poet,  at  length,  in  a  voice  that  was 
alightlj  M;its^;  ^'  you  may  be  re- 


^oor  Bartholomeo !  he  feared,  per- 
haps, to  trust  himself  with  the  sight 
of  that  beauliful  face! 

**  You  will  think  it  strange,*'  con- 
tinued he,  ailer  a  pause,  ''that  I 
should  have  written  to  you  thus; 
hut  I  have  seen  you  before,  and  felt 
an  irresistible  longing  to  impart  my 
ivild  history  to  one  human  being 
ere  I  depart  hence  for  ever  I  think- 
iu£^,  somehow,  that  you  would  at 
least  pit^  me  !*' 

Vittoria  answered  not,  for  she 
dared  not  tell  him  how  willingly, 
had  need  been,  she  would  have  died, 
how  much  more  so  she  would  live 
for  him  alone !  but  was  thankful, 
nevertheless,  that  the  secret  of  her 
young  heart  was  vet  her  own. 

"  Iwas  bom,*'  began  the  poet,  '*  at 
Brescia  ;**  and  Vittoria  was  awakened 
firom  dreaming  of  all  that  she  had 
ever  heard  concerning  this  '*  City  of 
the  Fountains  I**  as  it  has  been  b^u- 
tifully  called,  by  the  words  which 
followed,  "  My  &ther  was  a  black- 
smith I**  and  Amigio  felt  her  sud- 
denh'  start ;  but  the  arm  which  rested 
on  nis  was  not  removed,  and  for  a 
moment  he  wanted  courage  to  con- 
tinue.   After  all,  he  had  not  sought 
the  love  of  that  noble  girl,  and  was 
it  his  fault  if  she  preferred  him  to 
Lorenzini  ?    If  she  was  ready,  as  she 
had  said,  ''for  his  sake  to  give  up 
rank,   and   home,   and  country? 
Bat  this  was  a  sonhistiy  unworthy 
the  14^h  nature  of  the  poet,  and  he 
determined  to  consult  only  the  future 
h^inness  of  the  young  cousins. 

"  Go  on,**  said  Vittoria  gently,  ob- 
serving that  he  paused. 

^  Faidon  me,  but  my  thoughts  are 
apt  to  wander.  As  I  have  said,  my 
fsither  was  a  blacksmith.** 

Here  was  another  start ;  the  girl, 
ivith  aU  her  romance,  could  not  for- 
get her  own  patrician  descent. 

^  At  eighteen,**  continued  Amigio, 
"having  a  taste  for  literature,  I 
l^ianikmed  this  humble  calling,  and 
^liafiHrtnnate  enough  to  procure,  by 
njufesried  and  unremitting  study,  a 
^•Mftdtgi^  confi^jed  by  the  Uni- 


versity of  Padua,  and  returned  to 
practise  in  mv  native  place.  Lady, 
this  was  the  nappiest  period  of  my 
life ;  for  besides  standing  high  in  my 
profession,  I  loved,  and  was  beloved 
by,  one  of  the  fairest  and  gentlest 
beings  who  ever  vralked  this  weary 
world  of  ours!** 

At  this  juncture  in  the  story  the 
maiden  suddenly  found  strength 
enough  to  do  without  the  hiUierto 
respectfully  proffered  support  of  her 
companion,  and  stood  proudly  erect, 
while  her  heart  throbb^  as  though  it 
would  burst. 

"  Ah  I  she  was  beautiful,  you  say  ?*' 
asked  Vittoria,  eagerly. 

"  She  was,  indeed,  and  I  have  never 
seen  but  one  more  so  !** 

The  girl  put  no  more  questions, 
and  Amigio,  sorry  for  what  he  had 
said,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for 
the  involuntary  error  into  which  his 
passions  had  betrayed  him. 

"  I  miffht  have  been  there  now,** 
continued  he,  "  and  she  yet  alive, 
but  for  my  own  daring  and  pre- 
sumptuous ambition  !** 

"You  were  but  fulfilling  your 
high  destiny,**  observed  Vittoria, 
gently :  "  had  you  remained  a  doctor, 
Venice  would  have  had  one  poet 
less.** 

"Hush!**  intermpted  her  com- 
panion, almost  harshly ;  "  wait  until 
you  have  heard  all  I  At  the  time  of 
which  I  speak  a  fever  broke  out  at 
Brescia,  rather  debilitating  than  fatal 
in  its  effects,  but  sparing  neither  old 
or  young.  I  had  previously  turned 
my  attention  very  much  to  this  sub- 
ject, and  imaged  out  a  bold  experi- 
ment which  could  not  fail  of  success. 
Lady,  that  this  dream — for  such  it 
now  seems — was  reaU^  to  me  then ; 
that  I  believed  in  its  efficacy  as  I  did 
in  Heaven,  and  mv  own  rolvation  I 
that  I  had  not  the  shadow  of  a 
thought  it  could  work  evil,  even  if  it 
did  not  quite  come  up  to  my  expecta- 
tions of  the  good  it  was  to  effect,  I 
need  not  tell  you,  when  I  add  that 
Bhcy  the  idol  of  my  heart,  with  two 
young  brothers,  partook  of  it,  and 
died !  — I  had  murdered  them  !** 

Vittoria  uttered  a  vrild  scream,  and 
buried  her  £m^  in  her  robe. 

"For  months,**  continued  the 
poet,  "  I  was  raving  mad !  and  the 
nrst  impulse  of  returning  conscious- 
ness was  to  curse  those  wno,  by  hur- 
rying me  away  from  Brescia,  had 
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preflenred  a  worthless  and  hence** 
forth  miserable  life!  Since  then 
I  hare  become  what  the  world  calls 
^reat;  I  have  risen  to  ikme  and 
honour.  The  fngitive  doctor  has 
been  the  guest  of  princes ;  the  hand 
<rf  the  murderer  been  sought  in 
friendship  by  the  potentates  of  the 
land ;  wnile  his  heart  lies  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  her  he  lored  and  de- 
stroy^! But  remorse  and  disease 
hare  well-nigh  done  their  work,  and 
I  return  to-morrow  to  die  like  her  at 
Bn^ciar 

"  The  saints  have  pity  on  you !" 
exclaimed  Vittoria,  with  a  shudder ; 
"  for  I  see  not  how  earthly  aid  can 
availyou  any  thing." 

"  Tlianks  for  the  prayer,  and  now 
ferewell  I  You  alone  know  the  se- 
cret of  my  coming  and  going ;  and, 
having  obeyed  the  impulse  which 
prompted  me  to  disclose  it,  I  shall 
quit  Venice  with  a  lighter  heart." 

"  Farewell !"  murmured  the  girl ; 
and  as  he  raised  her  hand,  and  pressed 
it  lightly  to  his  lips,  a  thrill  ofhorror 
rather  than  pasnon  fell  coldly  on 
her  heart.  The  poet's  high  mission 
was  accomplished,  and  the  buried  se- 
cret of  years  had  found  a  voice  at 
last! 

Great  was  the  excitement  through- 
out all  Venice  when  it  became  gene- 
rally known  that  their  idol  had  de- 
parted, most  probably  for  ever !  Vit- 
toria alone  expressed  no  astonishment, 
but  only  grew  pale,  and  shuddered 
when  his  name  was  casually  men- 
tioned in  her  presence.  While  Lo- 
renzini  mourned  the  absence  of  his 
friend  with  unfeigned  regret;  and, 
not  venturing  to  seek  for  consolation 
in  the  society  of  his  cousin,  might 
have  been  seen  wandering  over  the 
city  Hke  a  restless  spirit,  longing,  yet 
dreading,  for  the  term  of  his  proba- 
tion to  arrive.  And  so  the  month 
pamed  away,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  Vittoiia  had  a^eed  to  come, 
as  before,  and  claim  his  promise ;  it 
had,  indeed,  been  part  or  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  was  to  grant  it. 
But  she  sent  her  attendant  instead, 
with  a  message  that  she  was  not  well ; 
and  a  few  choice  flowers,  which  it  is 
needless  to  say  were  reliriously  pre- 
served by  Lorenzini ;  and  after  that 
he  heard  no  more  of  her.  But  as 
the  time  drew  near  when  they  were 
to  meet  and  a£Bbc  their  signatures  to 


^  deed  of  betrothtnent,  the  giri 
having  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
he  bmm  to  wonder  whether  faer 
stem  father  could  have  disoovcfvi 
her  secret,  and  so  detained  her  a  pii- 
soner  against  her  will;  in  wmch 
case  he  determined  to  riiew  his  lore 
by  obeying  her  conmumds  even  at 
the  last  moment^  and  at  the  sacrifice 
of  his  own  happiness. 

The  night  arrived  at  length ;  and 
Vittoria.  simply  attired,  and  looldi^ 
if  possible,  more  beautifril  than  ever^ 
stood  leaning  upon  her  father*9  ann; 
and  at  Lorenzini's  approach  blushed 
deeply,  and  cast  down  her  bngM 
^es.  At  the  command  of  the  Signor 
Bernard!,  she  walked  towards  the 
table  with  a  trembling  step,  and 
affixed  her  name  to  the  parchment 

"  Courage,  dear  cousin  !"  whis- 
pered the  noble  youth,  **  I  will  sate 
you  yet ;  I  will  not  sign !" 

"  I  have  deserved  this,"  said  the 
girl,  sadly;  "and  yet,  somehow,  I 
Sad  thought  you  had  loved  me  too 
well  to  yield  me  up  thus." 

"  Vittoria,  I  am  but  obeying  your 
own  commands,"  exclaimed  the  be- 
wildered lover. 

"  Ah !  but  that  was  a  month  asoP 
replied  the  maiden,  with  a  basmul 
smile. 

Tjorennni  snatched  first  the  pen, 
and  then  the  fair  hand  of  his  plighted 
bride,  which  he  covered  with  his 
kisses.  And  henceforth  there  was 
not  a  happier  couple  in  all  Vem'ce 
than  these  young  cousins.  Something 
of  shame  at  her  strange  infatuation, 
mingled  with  gratitude  for  her  escape 
and  his  unchanging  love,  ^ing  a 
dash  of  submissiveness  to  the  nitherto 
brilliant  and  wayward  heiress  whidi 
was  irresistibly  bewitching. 

But  little  more  is  known  of  Bar- 
tholomeo  Amigio  save  that  he  died  a 
few  years  after  the  events  above 
mentioned,  at  his  native  place.  His 
principal  work  is  Le  Bime^  printed 
at  Venice ;  while  many  others,  both 
agricultiiral,  medical,  and  historical, 
serve  to  assert  his  iust  claim  to  that 
high  rank  which  has  been  asngned 
him  in  the  literature  of  his  age  and 
country :  a  few  of  his  biographen 
only  reverting  to  that  one  diu*k  paas- 
ase  in  the  otherwise  brilliant  career 
of  the  poet  which  we  have  ImpeHbctly 
attempted  to  shadow  out  in  our  Le- 
gend of  Venice.   jOOgle 
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The  paper  on  factitioiifl  idr  marks 
the  commencemeDt  of  a  new  era  in 
chemistry.  Besides  nnmenras  ex- 
periments on  fixed  and  nitrons  air,  it 
contains  an  aocotmt  of  the  general 
properties  of  inflammable  air,  of  its 
remarkably  small  specific  gravity,  of 
the  proportions  in  which  it  is  yidded 
from  zinc,  iron,  tin,  by  the  action  of 
dilute  adds,  and  of  its  inflammability 
i^ih  common  air. 

This  paper  is  characteristio  of  its 
day.  The  scientific  world  was  then 
huq^ly  occupied  with  the  results  of 
errery  species  of  eombnstion,  from  a 
careml  knowledge  of  which  it  was 
believed  that  the  general  anxiety  re- 
specting phlogiston,  at  that  time  be- 
ginning to  prevail,  might  be  dis- 
pelled. '*  At  present,**  says  Priestley, 
*«  our  svstems  seem  to  be  in  a  re- 
markable degree  unhinged  by  the 
discovery  of  a  multiplici^  of  facts,  to 
which  it  appears  impossible  to  adjust 
them.  We  need  not,  however,  give 
ourselves  much  concern  on  Uiis  ac- 
count ;  for  when  a  sufficient  nimiber 
of  new  fiicts  shall  be  discovered,  to- 
wn^ whidi  even  imperfect  hypo- 
theses will  contribute,  a  more  gene- 
ral theory  will  present  itself,  and, 
perhaps,  to  the  most  incurious  and 
feast  sagacious  eye.**  Not  long  ailer 
Cavendish's  paper  had  been  com<* 
monicated  to  the  Boyal  Society, 
Priestley  and  Scheele  discovered  theur 
dephlogisticated  air,  our  oxygen. 
*«  Then,**  said  chemists,  "  let  us  ex-< 
amine  ^e  result  of  the  combustion  of 
imflammable  with  dephlo^ticated 
air.*'  Accordingly,  Scheele  inflamed 
a  portion  of  these  mixed  gases.  He 
observed  a  cloudiness  in  the  vessel 
containing  them,  and  their  disap- 
pearance. From  these  circumstances 
he  went  on,  absurdly  enough,  to  con- 
clude that  the  two  airs  had  formed 
by  their  union  the  matter  of  heat  (a 
very  serviceable  matter  to  chemists 
in  all  their  dilemmas  at  this  tune) 
which  had  escaped  throuf^h  the  fflass 
vessel.  Bergman,  in  his  exoeUent 
treatise  on  elective  attractions,  ac- 
cepto  Scheele*s  view,  and  remarks 
that  he  cannot  well  assign  a  place  to 
dephiogistieated  air  in  his  tables  of 
omiaiji  idiitively  to  phlogiston^  for 


that  their  action  is  too  dight  to  he 
worthy  of  notice,  Macquer,  like 
Scheele,  inflamed  a  mixture  of  the 
two  gases,  and,  like  Scheele,  ob- 
served their  disappearance,  with 
cloudiness,  in  the  vessel ;  but  he,  too, 
left  the  subject  without  being  able  to 
draw  any  satisfactory  conclusion 
fh)m  the  phenomena.  The  acute 
Lavoisier  tried  his  fortune  in  a  simi- 
lar attempt  and  met  with  the  same 
ill  success,  although  he  brou^^t  with 
him  to  the  trial  the  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere  which  he  had  recently 
discovered.  It  was  reserved  for 
British  chemists,  not  to  cut  indeed  at 
one  stroke,  but  perseveringly  to  un- 
ravel the  Gordiui  knot. 

In  the  present  state  of  our  chemi- 
cal science,  it  may  appear  very  sur« 
grisinff  that  any  difficulty  should 
ave  been  encountered  in  these  re- 
searches when  the  truth  was  so 
constantly  staring  the  experimental- 
ist in  the  face ;  the  very  fact  desired 
was  always  before  him.  A  certain 
portion  of  two  gases  was  inflamed  in 
a  close  vessel ;  Uiey  disappeared,  and 
a  certain  moisture  was  deposited. 
The  next  step,  according  to  our  mo- 
dern methods,  must  have  been  the 
introduction  of  the  balance  into  the 
experiments,  and  from  the  result  thus 
obtained  the  conclusion  would  have 
been  obvious  that  the  gases  had  dis- 
appeared to  form  the  deposited  mois- 
ture. But  the  balance  was  not 
employed  in  any  of  the  first  attempts 
upon  the  subject ;  the  quantity  of 
mixed  air  inflamed  was  insignificant ; 
the  water  formed  in  so  small  por- 
tions as  easilv  to  elude  the  senses  or 
to  be  ascribable  to  other  sources  than 
the  true  one ;  finally,  the  prejudices 
and  expectations  of  the  observer,  in 
this  case,  were  all  opposed  to  his 
results. 

^  In  almost  every  notorious  discovery 
depending  upon  experiment,  we  shall 
find  that  the  experimentaliBt  went 
willingly  alouff  with  his  facts.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  researches  upon 
combined  oxvgen  and  hydro^^  we 
know  that  ne  struggled  violently 
against  his  own  observations ;  he 
looked  with  disgust  at  his  crsation, 
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he  endeavonred  to  stifle  its  immature 
existence  as  Frankenstein  did  the  un- 
happy monster  of  his  manufacture. 
Every  preconceived  notion,  every 
favourite  belief  of  the  philosopher, 
was  opposed  to  the  idea  that  water 
was  a  compound  substance.  -The  an- 
cients had  transmitted  it  to  him  as 
an  element,  he  had  seen  it  protected 
as  such  through  all  the  changes  of 
Stahlianism  and  alchemv;  he  had 
hardly  vet  forgotten  the  first  glow  of 
triumph  when  Lavoisier  had  proved 
the  experiment  of  Boyle,  which 
seemed  to  assert  that  water  was  de- 
composable into  an  earth,  to  have 
been  ill  made. 

The  total  want  of  the  appropriate 
idea,  which  Mr.  Whewelf  nas  cha- 
racterised as  being  necessary  to  a 
successful  induction  from  facts,  may 
here  idone  explain  the  apparent  ob- 
tuseness  of  the  chemist.  '^  In  infer- 
ring truths  from  facts,**  says  he,  in  his 
Logic  of  Induction^  ^^  it  is  not  only 
necessary  that  the  mind  should 
contribute  to  the  task  its  own  idea 
but,  in  order  that  the  propositions 
thus  obtained  may  have  an  exact 
import  or  scientific  value,  it  is  requi- 
site that  the  idea  should  be  perfectly 
distinct  and  precine*'  Now,  not  only 
were  the  ideas  of  Schede,  Lavoisier, 
Macquer,  &c.,  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  subject  in  question  extremely 
vague,  but  positivelv  erroneous. 
Each  had  determined,  from  favourite 
notions  of  his  own,  the  result  of  the 
experiment  before  it  was  made. 
Scneele  hafid  concluded  that  fh>m  the 
combination  of  the  gases  simple  ca- 
loric would  be  evolved.  Lavoisier 
was  dis^pointed  because  he  did  not 
find  an  add  after  their  disappear- 
ance. Priestley  was  resolved  that 
fixed  air  (the  carbonic  acid  eas  of 
modem  nomenclature)  should  be 
formed. 

In  the  year  1784  two  celebrated 
papers  were  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  upon  the  composition 
of  water—one  by  Cavendish,  "Ex- 
periments on  Air;'*  the  other  by 
James  Watt,  entitled  "Thoughts  on 
the  Ck)nstituent  Parts  of  Water  and 
Dephlogisticated  Air.**  This  is  the 
debateable  land  in  our  history;  at 
this  point  have  arisen  all  grounds  of 
dispute  touching  priori^  of  discovery. 
Between  Watt  and  Cavendish  the 
honour  of  these  successful  researches 
is  admitted  to  lie ;  the  difficulty  is  to 


adjust  their  respective  claims.  £adi 
philosopher  has  his  excluaiTe  ad- 
mirers, and  each  his  determined  de- 
tracts, both  of  which  parties,  as  k 
usual  with  those  holdmg  extreme 
opinions,  are  in  the  wron^. 

A  simple  chronological  statement 
is  the  best  instructor  in  these  cases. 
The  following  periods  sppesLt  to 
have  been  those  at  which  our  chem- 
ists arrived  at  the  truth  ccmc^ning 
the  composition  of  water. 

Early  in  1781  Priestley  and  Cknnm 
fired  mixtures  of  inflammable  and 
common  air ;  they  observed  thw  dis- 
appearance with  cloudiness  and  a  de- 
position of  sooty  matter  in  the  yesseL 
They  also  fimcied  that  waght  had 
been  lost  during  the  experiment ;  but 
drew  no  conclusions  worth  detaOing. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Warltiie,  of 
Burmingham,  repeated  the  experi- 
ment of  Priestley.  Imagining  that 
the  loss  of  weight  might  be  due  to 
the  escape  of  the  matter  of  heat,  he 
was  desirous  of  determining  in  this 
way  the  weight  of  that  matter.  He 
obtained  results  like  Priestley. 

In  the  sununer  of  1781  Mr.  Ca- 
vendish repeated  these  experiments 
on  a  large  scale;  he  first  burned 
mixtures  of  inflammable  and  common 
air.  Bv  his  accurate  methods  he  got 
rid  of  the  sooty  deposit,  with  an  ex- 
planation  of  its  cause,  and  found 
scarcely  any  sensible  loss  of  weight 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  ^ases ; 
he  collected  the  dew  formed,  weighed 
it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
one-Jifth  part  of  the  common  air^  tmd 
almost  all  the  inflammabley  had  been 
converted  into  water  during  thdr 
combustion.  He  then  repelled  the 
experiment  with  inflammahle  and 
dephlogisticated  air.  The  result 
was  an  add  liquid.  Here  Caven- 
dish appears  to  have  be^i  tar 
some  time  arrested  in  his  conclu- 
sions relating  to  the  composition 
of  water.  He  undertook  a  aepa^ 
rate  series  of  experiments,  which 
will  be  noticed  hereafter  to  explain 
the  appearance  of  an  acid  where  it 
was  htUe  expected  bv  him ;  and  no- 
thing shews  more  clearly  his  truly 
philosophical  methods  of  inquiry  tiian 
this  pause  at  such  a  time,  this  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  the  original 
object  of  inquiry  when  it  appeared 
almost  within  his  grasp. 

Priestley,  meanwhile,  became  ac- 
quainted with  Cavendish's  resoltsi 
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ud  continaed  to  experimentalise 
ipon  the  subject  without  gaining  any 
tep ;  he  blundered  on  m  this  way 
mtil  April  1783,  when  he  received 
V  letter  from  Watt  explaining  the 
lypothesis  which  a  view  of  Priertley's 
ixperiments  had  suggested.  This 
vas,  ihat  water  is  composed  of  de" 
thlogisticcUed  air  and  phlogiston  de- 
nived  of  part  of  their  eiemmtary  heat, 
Chis  letter  was  conununicat^  by 
Priestley  at  the  time  to  several  fel- 
ows  of  the  Boval  Society,  but  was 
lot  read  fomudly  to  that  body  until 
he  April  of  the  following  year. 

In  June  1783  Sir  Charies  Blagden 
.ppeared  in  Paris  as  an  ^nt  from 
dlr.  Cavendish,  to  explain  to  the 
Trench  academy  the  new  truth,  that 
i^ter  was  a  compottnd  of  inflammable 
tnd  dephlogisHcated  airs^  or  oxvgen 
ind  hydrogen,  as  we  now  call  tnem, 
md  to  vertfjr  it  by  exact  experiment, 
IS  Cavendish  had  been  enabled  to  do 
kfter  happily  giving  the  true  source 
»f  the  acid  he  nad  found.  Lavoisier 
vas  convinced,  in  the  course  of  these 
experiments,  although  a  sceptic  at 
heir  commencement. 

The  paper  detailing  these  results 
vas  restd  to  the  Boyal  Society  on 
be  15th  January,  1784.  It  con* 
ained  the  first  published  account 
rom  Cavendish  of  the  experiments 
nade  by  him  in  1781.  Priestley, 
lowever,  had  mentioned  these  expe- 
iments  in  so  far  as  related  to  the 
explosion  of  common  with  inflam- 
nable  air,  as  having  been  communi- 
»ted  to  him  in  1781 ;  he  did  not 
ipeak  of  any  conclusion  drawn  from 
them.  This  was  in  a  paper  of 
Priestley's,  read  April  21,  1783. 

Now,  with  r^;ard  to  Watt,  his 
(uggestion  concerning  the  composi- 
ion  of  water  had  been  made  known 
>y  Priestley  in  1783,  before  Sir 
:;harles  Blagden*s  visit  to  Paris,  and, 
:onsequently,  before  any  published 
inclusions  of  Mr.  Cavendish. 

It  must  be  allowed,  then,  that 
Watt  was  first  with  a  true  theory, 
)ut  it  should  be  also  completely  un- 
lerstood  that  Cavendish  supphed  in 
he  end  the  only  physical  ]^roof  of 
he  composition  w  water.  Watt 
^umished  no  original  experiment 
jpon  the  subject;  he  merely  sug- 
gested a  sagacious  hypothesis  from 
LMestley's  sfovenly  experiments  ;  he 
cannot  possibly  be  said  to  have 
placed  those  on  the  basis  of  a  disco' 


very.  This  Cavendish  did  with  re- 
gard to  his  own,  whether  independ- 
ently or  not  of  Watt's  views,  must 
remain  a  matter  of  opinion. 

The  difficulty  in  assigning  to  each 
of  these  two  great  men  their  respec- 
tive share  of  merit  in  these  researches 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  want 
of  a  proper  distinction  between  the 
suggestion  of  a  truth  in  the  sluipe  of 
a  supposition,  and  its  establishment 
by  the  proof  of  facts.  The  latter 
alone  would  obtain  the  title  of  disco" 
very  in  science.  Were  it  otherwise, 
the  imaginative  ancients  must  be  al- 
lowed to  rob  the  modems  of  every 
triumph.  But  for  this  law  few,  in- 
deed, of  a  present  generation  could 
be  called  discoverers.  Lavoisier,  in 
his  Elements,  published  so  long  s^o 
as  the  year  1789,  distinctly  main- 
tained tne  probability  that  the  alka- 
lies and  alkaline  earths  were  oxides 
of  peculiar  metallic  bodies;  we  ad- 
mire the  sagacity  of  his  views,  but 
we  call  Davy  the  discoverer  of  po- 
tassium and  sodium.  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton had  suggested  in  his  optics  that 
a  combustible  body  entered  into  the 
composition  of  water,  but  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  discovered  that  water 
was  not  an  elementary  substance. 
John  Rey,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  entertained  true  views  of  the  na- 
ture of  atmospheric  change  during 
the  combustion  of  bodies,  but  he  did 
not  supply  sufficient  experiments  to 
rob  Lavoisier  of  his  glory  in  demon* 
strating  this. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Watt 
and  Cavendish  may  be  put  shortly 
thus : — Supposing  no  further  experi- 
ments upon  the  composition  of  water 
to  have  oeen  made  after  the  publica- 
tion of  Watt's  views,  would  the  sci- 
entific world  have  been  justified  in 
accepting  these  ?  would  it  have  been 
rightly  satisfied  that  water  was  in- 
deed a  compound  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ? 

It  may  also  be  urged  in  favour  of 
the  daims  of  Cavendish  that  Mr. 
Watt  himself  appears  to  have  ac- 
knowledged their  justice.  In  all  the 
leading  chemical  works  of  this  in- 
teresting time^  and  of  a  later  period, 
when  Cavendish  was  dead  and  Watt 
still  living,  we  find  "  the  discovery  of 
Mr.  Cavendish  concerning  the  consti- 
tuent parts  of  water"  referred  to  as 
indisputably  his ;  Dr.  Robison  even 
dedicated  a  work  to  Watt  in  which 
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it  was  difltifietly  inigii^  to  Cav«tt» 
dish,  and  Robison  was  an  bid  fnfend 
and  fellow-pii{)U  of  Watt  The  two 
iUustrious  men  appear  never  to  hare 
debated  the  subject  themsellres.  They 
looked  npoti  each  other  aimj^y  as 
iellow-labonrers  in  the  same  Tine- 
yard,  not  as  rivals  in  a  raoe  for  re^- 
talion;  their  pleasure  in  the  aoauisl- 
tion  of  a  new  iaet  exclndea  all 
painful  feelings  of  jealousy;  they 
loved  truth  more  than  ih^  did 
themselves. 

The  abstract  discovery  that  Water 
was  a  compound  of  inflammable  and 
dephlogistieated  air  formed  not  the 
most  admirable  part  of  Cavendish's 
researches  on  air.  In  this  discovery 
he  was,  perhaps,  little  in  advance  of 
the  sasracious  philosophers  who  were 
at  work  upon  the  same  subject,  and 
who  had  so  very  nearly,  by  circuitous 
paths  and  unexpectedly  to  themselves, 
mdeed,  arrived  at  the  Uruth.  But  in 
developing  the  oonsequenees  of  the 
truth,  in  removing  mm  it  all  the 
disguise  of  other  lesser  truths,  and  in 
the  perception  of  its  applicability  to 
existmff  theories,  Cdvehdish  stood 
fi}rth  alone.  It  was  one  remarkable 
feature  in  his  researches,  that  every 
subject  upon  which  they  were  di* 
rected«  they  seem  to  have  completely 
exhausted.  His  peculiarly  cautious 
method  of  philosophising  rendered 
him  difficult  of  conviction  by  any  but 
vigorously  established  fiMsts.  He  was 
always  the  last  to  admit  the  value  of 
his  own  experiments.  He  would  not 
have  considered  himself  justified  in 
making  public  the  details  of  any  in- 
vestigations but  those  up^  the  ad- 
curacy  of  which  it  seaned  impossible 
to  throw  a  doubt.  Thus  he  has  oh-* 
tained  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  very  few  experimental  philoso-* 
phers  who  has  never  published  i^on 
any  subject  of  which  he  had  not  made 
himself  completely  master. 

The  demonstration  of  the  eoim>o«' 
tition  of  water  by  Cavendish  leadmg 
to  a  new  train  of  most  brilliant  re* 
searches,  which  only  closed  with  a 
seootid  discovery  as  startlmg  as  the 
first,  illustrates  the  perfection  to 
which  he  brought  everjr  part  of  the 
science  that  engaged  his  attention. 
The  experiments  on  air  were  origin- 
ally undertaken,  not  with  an^  view 
of  examining  the  composition  of 
water,  but  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing some  light  upon  the  causes  of 


the  dhninntioii  of  oomoon  air  dsntig 
phlogistkatingproeoBSes,  at  that  tioK 
the  most  obscure  part  of  chemistry. 
This  sulgest  was  one  which  had  per- 
plexed and  baffled  the  ablest  experi- 
mentalists of  the  ace,  which  had 
exhausted  the  most  fenile  imagina- 
ticms  in  eonjectures,  and  which,  to  a 
genuine  Stahlian,  neceasarily  pre- 
sented insurmountable  difl^culties. 
Although  the  theory  of  phlogistoi 
pretended  to  eiplam  the  loss  of 
weight  in  air  where  bodies  bad  been 
burat  or  m^als  oalmnedt  it  was  ooa- 
pletely  surprised  by  the  diminutioa 
m  bulk  of  this  dr,  a  diminution  which 
unfortunately  had  been  proved  bf 
incontrovertible  eAperiuieats  aetoally 
to  take  place.  That  a  diminntion  in 
bulk  and  a  loss  of  weight  should 
together  ensue  in  a  body  of  air  which 
it  was  supposed  had  not  only  net 
lost,  but  hsd  positively  gfdned  some- 
thing during  the  process  of  com- 
bustion, did  appear  totally  incompre- 
hensible to  ordinary  inteUecta.  Mr. 
Kirwan,  a  stanch  supports  oi  phlo- 
mston,  and,,  with  the  exertion  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  that  hard  maater^s  most 
devoted  servant,  brought  forward  a 
theory  in  explanation  which  he  im- 
Mned  to  be  founded  on  &ct.  Both 
the  theory  and  the  supposed  facts 
are  amusing  illustrations  of  the  Ab- 
surdities into  which  men,  calling 
themselves  rational  and  philosophkati 
were  at  that  time  surprised  by  their 
adherence  to  antiquated  notions. 
Kirwan  asserted  that  in  all  ]^h)o- 

S'  itic  processes  which  had  diminished 
e  bulk  of  the  air  where  they  were 
conducted,  fixed  air  had  been  i^ene* 
rated  and  subsequently  absorbed. 
Supported  by  Priestley,  he  insisted 
thai  fixed  air  was  yielded  by  metals 
durinff  calcinatioh,  iVom  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  and  carbon  during  com« 
Dustion ;  and  that  where  dephkigisti- 
teted  and  inflammable  air  were  ex- 
ploded tojgether,  they  ionmed  fixed 
air.  This  bpinion  was  gnadually 
gaining  grotiim  when  Cavsadish  hi- 
gan  his  experiments.  He  aooti  de- 
clared that  Kkwan  had  been  at  least 
hasty  in  Ibrming  his  theory.  In  no 
instimce  did  he  nnd  tiiat  tlie  ealci&a^ 
ticm  of  metals  careful^  inducted 
afforded  a  sensible  amoanl  of  find 
air,  and  equally  exposed  th«  idlacy 
of  the  doctrine  oonoauiqf  tiilnhui 
and  phosphorus.  It  wasM  trjeaiisg 
the  eiq>eament  of  the  '  ^  " 
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of  oi^gen  Ml  hvdrogen,  after  eoh- 
yinoing  himself  tliat  no  fixed  air  wae 
formed)  that  he  was  led  to  that  cflpi-* 
tal  result  whieh^  as  he  ft^nifieiaitljr 
remarked^  "  senred  really  to  explain 
the  matter/'  This  led  not  on^  to 
the  demonstration  of  the  composition 
of  water,  but  to  the  assignment  of  the 
tme  source  of  the  aem  found  after 
the  inflammation  of  its  two  oempanent 


Referring  to  the  experiments  of 
Priestley  and  Warltire  before  mett- 
tioned,  in  which  the  inside  ef  the 
vessel  eontaining  the  air  was  found 
to  become  deyry^  he  repeated  theih 
with  every  possible  prcieautlon^  Tary^ 
ing  theih  each  time.  In  th«  fiist 
instance  he  determined,  ft'om  eight 
trials^  the  proportion  wh^  the  eom- 
DDon  air  must  bear  to  the  inflara-' 
nable,  in  order  that  the  greatest 
liminmtion  in  bulk  should  take  pbee 
ifter  explosion;  he  then  eareftilly 
,'xamiiteci  the  dew  depoated^  and 
x^und  it  to  be  ptire  water.  As  cott^ 
non  ur  wal  a  compound  body  in 
tself,  no  exact  eondusion  as  to  the 
»nipositk«  of  water  could  be  drawn 
rom  this  experiment ;  but  Oavendirii 
Mw  tepeated  it^  only  substituting 
lepfalognticated  for  common  air. 
The  r^nh  Was  exactly  the  sane.  A 
\ew  appeared  upon  mb  sides  of  the 
'essel.  It  was  at  this  stage  of  ^ 
oquiry  that  on  examining  the  Water 
onneo  after  each  experk^nt  Gaven* 
ish  remarked  thM  it  was  never  imre 
xeept  wheii  the  two  bhmt  airs  bare 

obtain  proportion  to  each  other, 
^heri  tills  was  not  such  that  the  in-c 
anmiable  ak  was  in  larger  <|utotity 
ban  the  depMogistioatedy  the  resnlt 
f  tlia  combustion  was  a  very  acid 
aid.  On  firing  a  mixture  containiiig 
9,560  grains  of  dephlogisticated  sir 
nd  97,000  of  infismmable  air,  the 
quofr  eondensed  was  found  to  be 
ighlj^  acid.  In  proporUon  as  Hkc 
oanmy  of  inflafamable  aif  consmned 
as  8«i|pne!nted,  that  of  the  other  ^ 
>maimog  constant  the  resuhnw 
qnor  beomie  less  acid,  until  a  poiiS 
as  reached  where  it  exhibited  fstAr 
le  properties  of  the  purest  water. 
1  una  ease  the  air  remaining  wte 
^Ty  mnoii  pfak^isticated.  Here 
ere,  thenv  two  qtKstions  before  the 
»lntkni  of  which  no  Just  condmion 
mid  bc^  drawn  respecting  the  necee- 
Ty  cpnatituents  of  water. 


atSid  fdrmedP  Was  it  m  truth  the 
fixed  air  resnltmg^  as  Kirwan  had 
predicted,  from  the  union  of  inflam- 
mable and  dephlogisticat^  air  ? 

2d.  Whence  did  it  arise,  if  it  was 
not  the  result  of  this  combination  ? 

To  the  first  Cavendish  was  sodn 
enabled  to  |^ve  a  satisfactory  answer. 
By  saturatmg  the  acid  liquid  with 
fixed  vegetable  alkdi  he  ohtained 
nitre ;  and  this,  whether  the  add  was 
yielded  by  the  combustion  of  com- 
mon or  of  dephlogisticated  air.  From 
whaievet  source  the  j^ases  employed 
were  prodoeed,  the  aad  Was  still  tkat 
peculiar  one  which  we  now  call  nitric^ 
but  in  the  nomenclature  of  that  di^ 
the  mtroiM. 

For  the  solution  of  the  next  ques- 
tkm  eh«nistry  was  then  hauhdly  suf- 
ficiently powerfnl,  and  it  seems  to 
have  presented  difficulties  to  over- 
ceme  which  demanded  mnch  per- 
wrenag  labour,  much  constancy  cf 
thought.  EvMi  Caven^UsAi  erred  in 
his  first  eondusioBs.  Pr6ceedingupoit 
the  phlogistic  docteines  of  Uie  com- 
posittott  of  carbon  and  carbonic  acid^ 
he  argued  that  as  phlogisiicated  air 
was  always  formed  simukaneOUflfy 
with  carboine  aeid  when  carbon  was 
detonated  with  nhre ;  and  that  aa 
carboine  acid  ^ks  wks  charcoal  de- 
I»ived  bt  phlogvton,  it  was  probabte 
thai  pblogisticated  air  was  the  mtrontf 
acid  united  to  phlogision. 

If  this  su^^estion,  however  hypo- 
theticaily  pot  forward,  should  ap- 
pem*  to  us — who  are  safbly  in  pos- 
sesndta  of  the  secret^  for  wkom  the 
strange  riddle  has  long  since  been 
read — miwurlliy  ctf  Oavendish,  we 
ought  in  justice  to  remember  how 
niueb  he  was  here  cramped  by  the 
superstitions  of  the  Stanhan  doe^ 
trines,  he  had  in  these  researches 
journeyed  far  beyond  his  oontem-^ 
poraries^  he  found  himself  alone,  en- 
compassed by  the  chaos  of  undis* 
cervered  trutns,  in  the  midst  of  a 
darkness  which  was  only  to  be  dis- 
sipated by  the  labburs  of  another 
oeneration.  Tet  even  from  those 
diffiefilties  he  came  forth  triumph- 
antly in  the  md.  Like  the  good 
knight  in  Spenser,  aHhoogh  he  wan- 
dered mto  the  den  of  error,  it  was 
only  that  he  might  finally  subdue  the 
monster. 

Htt  explanation  of  the  generatiom 
of  the  mtfotts  acid  was  extremely 
He  suDDOSed,  wha*  has 
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since  been  actually  proved,  that  its 
source  was  in  the  phlogisticated  air, 
from  which  it  was  never  possible 
entirely  to  purify  the  ozysen  ma 
used  in  the  experiment;  when  the 
latter  was  in  excess,  there  not  being 
sufficient  inflammable  air  to  consume 
it  all,  the  residue  during  the  explosion 
exerted  its  affinity  for  the  phlo^^n 
of  the  phlogistica^  air,  and,  seizing 
upon  it,  formed  a  second  portion  of 
water,  leaving  the  nitrous  add  free. 
If  there  was  sufficient  inflammable 
air  to  unite  wiUi  all  the  dephlogisti- 
cated  air,  of  course  no  such  result 
was  obtained,  and  water  only  ap- 
peared. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  go  through  all 
the  arguments  and  experiments  which 
Cavendish  brought  to  the  support  of 
his  ingenious  hypothesiB ;  they  were 
as  usual  beautifully  contrived,  and 
at  that  time  apparently  incontro- 
vertible. Modem  science  has  here 
taught  us  to  reject  some  parts  of  a 
doctrine  which  Cavendish  was  him- 
self^ indeed,  the  first  to  strike  at  by 
his  demonstration  of  the  true  com- 

C'tion  of  nitric  acid  the  next  year, 
they  were  not  allowed  to  inter- 
fere wiUi  his  leading  result.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  facts 
he  had  assembled,  by  a  most  im« 
partial  j^rocess  of  reasoning.  Caven- 
dish arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
dephlogisticated  air  is  only  water  de- 
prived of  its  phlogiston,  and  that 
mflammable  air  is  either  phlogisti- 
cated water  or  else  phlogiston,  ^  that 
toater  conmts  of  dephi^isOcated  air 
vmted  to  pfdomton,^ 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  arose 
upon  the  precise  nature  of  inflam- 
mable air.  Watt,  eager  to  apply  the 
elegant  results  lately  attainea  by  his 
revered  chemical  instructor,  Dr. 
Black,  called  it  phlogiston  deprived 
of  part  of  its  latent  or  elementary 
heat.  Cavendish  objected  to  this 
appellation  on  two  grounds,  first,  be- 
cause he  did  not  Mlieve  in  the  ex- 
istence of  latent  heat,  and  had  pro- 
posed the  doctrine  of  the  generation 
of  heat  which  Davy  sulraequently 
espoused;  and,  secondly,  he  urged, 
very  truly,  that  to  make  mention  of 
latent  heat  in  this  particular  instance 
of  inflammable  air,  "  without  using 
similar  expressions  in  speaking  of 
other  analogous  chemical  unions, 
would  be  improper,  and  would  lead 
to  false  ideas.^* 


The  last  part  of  the  ExperaneiUs 
an  Air  is  devoted  to  the  application 
of  the  grand  discovery  in  the  ex- 
planaticm  of  phenomena  attending 
certain  processes  of  combustion,  the 
calcination  of  metals,  the  fEurt  that 
dephlogisticated  air  might  be  obtained 
from  calces  and  from  adds  by  heat, 
&c.  &c  The  immense  merit  of  these 
researches  was  fairly  proved  by  the 
final  overthrow  of  genuine  Stanlian- 
ism,  which  may  be  dated  from  their 
publicatimi. 

It  becomes  proper  here  to  speak 
of  the  man  to  whom  all  the  bcMiour 
of  accomplishing  that  downfisd  has 
been  attributed. 

Antoine  Laurent  Lavoisier  was 
bom  in  1743.  His  parentage,  tbou^ 
not  noble,  was  highly  respectaUe; 
his  education  was  liberal,  and  he  early 
acquired  the  means  of  indulgence  in 
those  experimental  pursuits  which 
were  always  so  especially  dear  to  him. 
His  youth  was  not  destined  to  en- 
counter any  of  those  difficulties  scHne- 
times  found  so  salutuy  to  it, — hin- 
drances and  disappointments  which 
often  purify  the  mind,  soften  the 
heart,  and  exalt  ungratified  desires 
into  a  holy  passion  kept  sacred  from 
all  baser  hopes  to  gain  at  last  strength 
for  surmounting  every  obstade.  La- 
voisier was  asButed  through  lifb ;  he 
was  borne  on  the  willing  snoulden  of 
friends  to  his  elevated  positkin;  he 
was  pushed  forward  to  nis  greatest 
undertakings  by  zealous  co-operaton 
from  behind ;  he  marched  in  so  dense 
a  crowd,  that  even  when  he  made  a 
false  step,  it  was  not  easy  to  fidl. 

In  1666,  the  Boyal  Academy  of 
Sciences  had  been  instituted.  "Com 
le  Grand  planted  this  tree  vrlikh 
was  to  produce  such  excellent  fruit. 
Sdentific  men  all  over  Europe  were 
then  just  beginning  to  appreciate  the 
moral  in  the  famed  bundle  of  fii- 
goto,  and  to  increase  their  power  by 
acting  in  bodies.  None  recognised 
more  completely  the  principle  of 
combination  tlum  those  composing 
the  French  academy,  fr^m  its  ear- 
liest date ;  none  among  the  children 
of  its  maturity  bore  witness  to  the 
value  of  this  prindple  so  strcm^y  or 
so  silently  as  Lavoisier.  The  sf^pos 
and  miners  of  tiie  Eneydop^edie 
boasted  among  Uiem  some  diatin- 
guished  experimentalists.  Early  in 
the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Ixmis 
XVI.  a  band  was  marahallffd 
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poeed  of  men  who  found  a  place  be- 
tween the  small  coxcombical  literati 
and  the  transcendental  philosophers 
of  the  day.  They  were  not  ignorant 
and  flippant,  like  the  first :  nor  pre- 
sumptuous and  intolerant,  like  the 
last.  By  the  sobriety  and  decency 
of  theur  general  demeanour,  they 
were  distinguished  from  both.  They 
were  not  necessarily  scoffers  and  in- 
fidels. From  the  nature  of  their 
pursuits,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
they  should  be  bigots.  These  were 
the  chemists  of  France. 

Xiayoisier  was  prominent  among 
them,  but  still  he  was  only  one  in  a 
laree  group.  He  was  surrounded  by 
such  men  as  the  eager  and  often  in- 
accurate BerthoUet,  destined  sul^e- 
quentljr  to  become  chief  scientific 
KiYOunte  of  Napoleon.  Fourcroy, 
who  has  been  accused  of  conceiding 
under  a  mild  and  sleek  exterior  enyy, 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness ; 
Guyton  Morveau,  the  most  candid 
and  prepossessing  of  r^cides ;  La 
Place,  who  sometimes  condescended 
in  his  leisure  hours  to  play  at  che- 
mistry in  Lavoisier^s  laboratory ;  and 
the  inde&tigable  D*Arcet.  But  La- 
yoisier*8  great  desire  was,  that  he 
should  appear  to  stand  alone :  as  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  step  away 
from  them  in  reality,  he  laboured 
anxiously  throughout  his  life  to 
throw  a  shade  upon  all  those  figures 
which  stood  on  the  same  elevated 
basis  with  himself. 

In  truth,  no  chemist  of  Layoisier*s 
powers  ever  accomplished  so  little 
singly  as  he  did.  All  the  materials 
for  ms  great  theory  were  supplied  to 
him  from  the  laboratory  of  contempo- 
rary experimentalists ;  the  theory  it- 
self was  shaped  in  a  great  measure 
from  their  suggestions ;  and  when  he 
marched  to  the  final  overthrow  of 
Stahlianism,  it  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerously  disciplined  body,  which 
had  only  to  encounter  a  moo  of  con- 
frised  and  disunited  combatants.  La- 
yoisier^s  endeavour  to  appropriate  to 
himself  the  sole  merit  of  the  victory 
gives  by  no  means  a  fiivourable  idea 
of  his  candour.  The  attempt  was 
every  where  made  by  him.  If  some 
justification  can  be  found  for  his  re- 
frisal  to  allow  the  title  of  **  French 
Chemistry**  to  what  he  said  was  only 
rightly  called  **  Lavoisier*s  Chemis- 
try,** there  can  be  none  foi^  his  cUdm- 
ins  an  equality  with  Priestley  in  the 


discovery  of  oxygen,  without  a  sinsle 
document  to  sup^rt  his  claims,-— for 
the  omission  in  ms  sreat  work  of  the 
names  of  Cavendish,  Watt,  Black, 
and  Rutherford,  when  he  is  making 
important  use  of  their  researches. 
He  was  evidently  only  compelled  by 
their  near  neighbourhood  to  speak  of 
his  French  coadjutors;  ana  even 
some  of  these,  we  are  told,  were  mor- 
tally offended  by  his  neglects. 

As  a  chemist,  he  un£)ubtedly  ac- 
complished great  things,  moulding 
his  science  into  that  form  which  it 
still  nartially  wears.  He  philoso- 
phisea  hj  induction  in  the  true  me- 
thod; his  ideas  were  in  general  so 
distinct  and  precise  as  to  enable  him 
to  theorise  with  safety ;  and  by  the 
simple  introduction  of  the  balance 
into  all  chemical  processes,  his  expe- 
riments were  made  the  evidences  of 
extensive  truths.  But  he  mi^^ht  have 
done  better  had  he  listened  to  the 
warnings  of  many  able  men  around, 
and  so  stopped  short  of  the  point  to 
which  he  pushed  forward,  in  nis  fear 
of  leaving  any  reputation  to  be  ac- 
quired by  succeeding  philosophers. 
His  sudden  death,  perhaps,  prevented 
him  from  acknowledging  tnis  error. 
The  end  of  this  celebrated  man  was 
tragical ;  but  his  first  great  misfor- 
tune was  also  his  last.  He  was  forced 
from  his  meditations  upon  the  world's 
theatre  at  a  time  when  its  stage  was 
slippery  with  blood, — and  he  tell ! 

lliere  is  surely  something  very 
strange  in  the  sudden  ai>pearance 
upon  active  life  of  a  philosopher 
wnom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
identify  only  with  certain  scientific 
names  and  fiusts.  We  knew  him 
simply  as  a  series  of  abstract  thoughts, 
— tne  intangible  thought  assumes  a 
material  shape,  like  a  sudden  con- 
densation of  mvisible  air — the  word 
is  made  flesh.  When  the  a^nt  in 
the  discovery  first  obtains  m  our 
senses  an  enstence  independent  of 
the  discovery^  we  feel  much  like  the 
child  looking  at  the  solid  showman, 
as  he  steps  from  behind  the  curtain 
on  which  his  airy  spectacle  of  magic 
has  been  displayed. 

If  Lavoisier  was  destined  to  a  vio- 
lent death,  he  should  have  found  it 
in  the  laboratory,  prosecutmg  some 
research  perilous  in  proportion  to  its 
importance ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  so 
happy.  He  became  obnoxious  to 
Roi^ierre  in  his  cap^ty  of  farmer- 
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ffeoMml,  and  was  conaeqnendy  gall- 
£>tined  during  the  reign  of  tenor. 
Hif  name,  ghuffled  in  amongst  thoee 
of  the  noble  and  royal  nuurtyrs  of 
this  period,  attracted  no  general  at« 
tention.  It  was  simply  stated  in  |he 
long  catalogues  of  the  oondenmed, 
that  Antoine  LAurent  Lavoisier  had 
been  doomed  by  the  revolutionary 
tribunal  as  oatUre'revobUumnmre — 
that  convenient  des^ation  under 
which  so  manv  were  found  guilty, 
from  Louis  XVI.  to  Monsieur  ]^« 
lit^  and  Robespierre  himself.  In 
Lavoisier's  case  there  is  no  record  of 
a  last  scaffold  address  or  confession 
of  faith, — no  dying  speech  is  attri- 
buted to  him.  He  does  not  i^pesr 
to  have  trembled,  like  Bailly,  at  the 
dosinff  moment ;  nor  to  have  blus* 
tered,  like  the  philosophical  deputies 
of  the  Gironae.  In  a  fwmke  of 
twenty-eight  other  victims,  criminal 
fiumers- general  like  himself,  his 
punishment  was  probably  met  with 
the  siieiit  composure  of  a  wise  man ; 
and  every  true  lover  of  chemical  sci- 
ence must  wish  that  it  may  have  been 
short  as  it  was  sharp.  In  this  place, 
it  18  chiefly  the  influence  of  his  anti- 
phlogistic views  that  is  to  be  consi- 
dered. Some  time  previous  to  the 
last  series  of  experiments  upon  air, 
but  subsequently  to  the  first  pub- 
lished by  Cavendish,  Lavoisier  had 
shewn,  in  several  memoirs,  that  in 
many  instances  those  processes  in 
which  phlogiston  was  believed  to 
play  the  principal  part  might  be  bet- 
ter expiated  without  its  assistance, 
bvthe  substitution  ofdephlog^icated 
air.  Cavendish,  whose  cautiqus  ha- 
bits of  investigation  rendered  him 
slow  in  entirely  adopting  a  theory  so 
imperfbct  as  Lavoisier's  necesauily 
was  before  he  had  assembled  sufficient 
data  for  its  proof,  justly  thouffht  it 
rash  altogether  to  abandon  phloffis- 
ton  while  it  still  served  to  expui^ 
very  beautifoUy  many  leading  phe- 
nomena :  he  saw  that  Lavoister  was 
generalising  too  rashly  and  hastily, 
but  at  the  same  time  perceived  that  the 
Stahlian  doctrmes  must  pecelve  many 
modifications  before  they  could  main- 
tain themselves  against  new  fhets.  He 
now  ap{>lied  his  discovery  of  the 
composition  of  water  to  em^^  these 
modifications. 

Lavoisier  had  urged,  that  when  a 
metal  was  calcined,  or  such  a  body  as 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  acidifiea  by 


combnstipfi,  it  eooM  be  -pasw^A  thai 
the  change  had  been  eflfected  by  tiieir 
absorption  (tforjFgen ;  and  that  phlo- 
giston a{^[>«ured  nowhere  neceasaiy 
to  the  several  processes.  He  also 
argued  that,  as  when  vitriolie  or  ni- 
trous acids  were  converted  into  ni- 
trous air  and  phlogistieated  vitriolie 
acid,  thev  yielded  alar^  porticm  ofde- 
phlogistloated  air  durmg  the  change, 
It  would  be  proper  to  say  that  they 
had  lost  one  <^  their  constituent 
parts,  instead  of  gaining  another. 

Now,  said  Cavendish,  nnce  water 
is  a  compound  of  dephloelstieatoi 
and  inflammable  air,  or  phlogiston, 
the  gain  of  dephlogisticated  air  fay  a 
body  at  a  certain  temperature,  and 
containing  phlcgiston,  must  occasion 
the  loss  of  tnis  latter  principle  as  an 
element,  by  tiie  formation  of  water. 
In  like  manner,  should  this  dephio- 
flisticated  air  be  expelled  from  tiie 
body  by  decomposition  of  the  wata', 
phlogiston  would  again  assume  its 
former  simplicity  of  condition.  When 
a  metal  is  wdcined  (supposing  metals 
to  be  compounds  of  a  calx  and  phlo- 
giston), if  it  be  allowed  that  it  gains 
dephlogisticated  dr,  what  must  fol- 
low but  that  the  phlogiston  sets  free 
the  calx,  and  forms  a  small  portion 
of  water  with  the  dephlogisticated 
air  F  This  water  is  absorb^  by  the 
calx,  of  which  tike  increase  in  weigki  i$ 
of  course  proporthwd  oniy  to  ike  de» 
pklogieticated  air  rained. 

In  the  case  of  the  precipitate  mt 
se,  and  of  several  other  oxides,  de- 
phlogisticated fu|*  will  be  given  off  on 
the  application  of  a  strong  heat ;  the 
calx,  recombining  with  its  phlogbton, 
is  reduced.  When  a  mOal  u  cal- 
cined by  the  action  of  an  acid,  the 
acid  yields  up  its  dephlogisticated 
air  agreeably  to  Lavoisier's  experi- 
ments; the  metal  becomes  a  odx 
and  water.  The  production  of  de- 
phlogisticated air  from  nitee,  that 
emitted  by  vegetables  as  Priestiey 
had  found  during  daylkfat,  and  afi 
other  «ialogous  cases  of  its  appear- 
^ee  were  explained  by  Cavendidi 
on  the  same  pt^inciple.  Without  dis- 
missmg  the  agency  of  phlogiston,  he 
was  enabled,  by  his  discovery  of  that 
body's  affinities  for  dephlogisticated 
air,  to  grant  the  truth  of  Lavoi«er*8 
principal  facts  at  this  period,  and 
also  admitted  the  necessity  of  at- 
mospheric influence  in  all  cases  ^ 
combustion  and  calcination,    fie  jn- 
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gemQnsly  made  the  enitenee  and  ac« 
uvity  of  phlogistc^  an  essential  part 
of  the  theory  hi  which  so  important 
a  character  was  accorded  to  aephjo* 
gistioated  air.  By  this  beautiful  by-* 
potheeis,  whiph  at  the  timo  it  was 
proposed  the  whole  strength  of  the 
French  aeadony  was  insufficient  to 
overturn,  Oavendish  attempted  at  once 
to  preserve  the  serviceable  portions  of 
the  old  system,  while  he  refbvmed  its 
most  gUring  vices;  he  introduced 
into  it  the  principal  truths  establish-* 
ed  by  the  French  philosopher,  and 
especially  those  depending  upon  th§ 
eiodence  of  the  balance. 

These  truths  were  stubbornly  de- 
nied by  the  ff  reater  part  of  chemists, 
both  in  £ngumd  and  France,  so  long 
as  thev  were  made  the  foundation  ^ 
antiphlogistic  doctrines  alone ;  and  it 
is  difficmt  to  say  how  much  time 
might  have  elapsed  before  they  would 
have  been  accepted,  while  a  belief  in 
them  demandea  an  entire  renunoia* 
tion  of  Stahlianism ;  or  how  much 
the  advancement  of  chemical  science 
would  have  been  retarded  by  such 
scepticism.  Cavendish,  by  this  hi^H 
py  application  of  his  great  discovery, 
shewed  that  the  rejection  of  phlo- 
giston need  not  be  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  a  faith  in  Lavoisier's  re- 
sults. 

The  old  and  the  new  systems  were 
well  blended  in  a  compound  palatable 
to  all  but  the  most  bigoted  Stahlians. 
The  distrust  of  the  Lavoisierian 
doctrines  be^n  from  this  time  gra- 
dually to  give  way.  After  men*s 
minds  had  once  been  accustomed  to 
receive  them  in  one  shape,  it  was  not 
found  a  matter  of  any  great  difficulty 
to  accept  them  in  another.  Cuvier 
has  boldly  said  that  Cavendish  of  all 
philosophers  contributed  the  most  to 
the  estfiblishment  of  the  true  che- 
mistry. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to 
study  attentively  the  progress  of  ex- 
perimental science  at  this  period, 
without  perceiving  the  influenee  which 
he  had  exeirted  in  brin^^  about  the 
great  revolution;  without  bis  ca- 
jHtal  discovery  and  subsequent  re- 
searches, it  might  have  been  the 
work  of  years  instead  of  months. 
But  it  is  also  evident  that  he  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  the  generalising 
spirit  in  which  the  Lavoisierian  sys- 
tem was  building;  he  hesitated  to 
believe  in  a  generator  o/acids^  which 
cooMnot  be  proved  to  be  essential  to 


the  composition  of  such  bodies ;  from 
his  well-known  views  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that  he  espeinally  dishked  the 
introducUon  of  fight  said  heat  into 
theory  as  a  constituent  part  of  bodies. 

The  discovery  of  the  composition 
of  water  was  received  with  very 
diffisrent  foelings  by  the  French  and 
ihe  English  chemists.  Lavoisier 
had  no  sooner  satisfied  himself 
and  his  Academie  Hoyale  followers 
(^  the  accuracy  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  Cavendish,  than  he  pro- 
ceeded to  strike  a  great  blow  at 
phlogiston  through  their  medium. 

There  was  one  fact  attending  the 
solution  of  metals  in  dilute  acids 
which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  explain 
without  the  aid  of  phlogiston,  and 
on  which  the  partisans  of  the  old 
system  had  uniformly  laid  great 
stress  as  being  in  itself  quite  sufficient 
to  uphold  it.  Our  admirable  Mayow 
had  first  observed  that  when  iron, 
tin,  or  zinc,  was  dissolved  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of 
inflammable  ur  was  always  evolved. 
If  inflammable  air  was  phlogiston, 
as  it  has  been  supposed,  such  an  evo- 
lution from  metallic  bodies  during 
this  conversion  into  calces  was  ^uite 
consonant  with  theory.  Lavoisier, 
immediately  that  Cavendish's  results 
were  made  known,  saw  that  they 
supplied  the  long-sought  explanation 
of  this  mysteriousgeneration  of  in- 
flammable air.  The  answer  to  the 
perplexing  riddle  had  been  given, — 
the  UHiter  of  the  dilute  acid  wa^  the 
source  of  the  gas, 

Priesf  ley  and  Elrwan  at  the  same 
time  became  aware  of  the  fiital  con- 
8e<|uences  to  their  theory  involved 
in  this  view.  Th^  saw  that  they 
must  oyerthrow  (jayendish  before 
they  could  touch  Lavoisier;  that 
they  must  do  battle  for  the  pomposi* 
tioii  of  water,  and  stand  or  foil  by 
the  result  gf  that  contest. 

On  thi?  ground  they  at  once  de- 
clared war.  Then  arose  the  vigorous 
controversy  between  Pavendisn  and 
Kirwan,  in  which  the  latter  resolutely 
adhered  to  his  original  opinion  that 
the  combination  of  inflammable  with 
depUogisticated  air  n^ust  produce 
fixed  air.  The  absurdities  in  Kirwan's 
reasoning,  which  are  not  only  laugh- 
able to  every  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  chemical  theory,  were 
not  at  the  time  they  were  published 
sufficiently  evident  to  prevent  their 
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mistaining  many  scientific  diaracten, 
who  were  beginning  to  wsyer,  in  the 
untrue  &ith.  The  great  influenoe 
of  Priestley  in  the  philosophical 
world,  the  high  tone  of  con&lence 
which  Kirwan  had  assumed,  the 
modest  style  of  Cavendish,  whose 
facts  were  stated  with  more  diffidence 
than  the  fimdes  of  his  0{>ponent,  all 
contributed  mainly  to  this  unfortu- 
nate effect 

But,  in  the  end,  this  controversy 
was  destined  to  better  results;  for, 
since  the  production  of  an  acid  during 
the  inflammation  of  the  gases,  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  in  certain  proportions, 
was  made  the  basis  of  all  Priestley's 
reasonings,  it  was  probably  with  a 
view  to  the  oorrection  of  these  that 
Cavendi^  undertook  a  new  series  of 
experiments  npon  the  formation  of 
nitric  acid.  They  led  him  to  the 
discovenr  of  its  true  composition. 

The  nrst  account  of  these  experi- 
ments was  given  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1785.  Cavendish,  to  satisfy 
himself  that  the  add  formed  during 
the  explosion  of  dephlogisdcated  and 
inflammable  air  was  not  a  necessary 
result  of  their  union ;  that  none,  as 
he  had  predicted,  would  appear  if 
the  mixed  gases  could  be  procured 
perfectly  pure,  made  the  experiment 
of  exploding  by  the  electnc  spark 
mixtures  of  common  and  phlogisti- 
cated  air  in  a  tube  over  mercury,  and 
in  which  dry  potash  was  introduced. 
The  bulk  of  the  air  at  the  close  of 
the  operation  was  found  to  be  greatly 
diminished,  the  potash  examined  was 
discovered  to  be  saturated  with  an 
add  forming  a  salt,  which  deflagrated 
and  exhibited  all  the  characteristics 
of  nitre.  When  dephlogisticated,  in- 
stead of  common  air,  was  exploded 
with  phlogisticated  aur,  the  same 
thing  occuned — ^the  potash  was  neu- 
tralwed  bv  nitric  ado.  Inflammable 
air  was  tnen,  as  Cavendish  had  sus- 
I>ected,  unnecessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  this  add ;  it  was  simply  the 
dephlo^icated  and  the  pluojnsti- 
cated  air  which,  by  their  umon,  form 
it. 

These  experiments  of  Cavendish 
were  repeated  in  Engknd,  France, 
and  Holland,  by  the  prindpal  and 
scientific  men  of  those  countries. 
There  arose  doubts,  the  source  of 
which  explains  in  a  great  measure 
the  difficulties  at  that  time  encoun- 
tered in  the  establishment  of  fect«, 


however  certain,  however  clearly  de- 
tailed, however  apparently  easy  of 
dem<Mi8tration  by  experiment,  wnidi 
explains  how  it  happened  thatj'phlo* 
giston  continued  to  be  a  term  of 
sdence  long  after  the  puUication  iA 
Lavoisier^s  memoirs  upon  oombus- 
tion,  how  genuine  Stanlianiwn  wis 
enabled  to  bear  unshrinking  the 
light  of  oxygen  in  full  exertion  of  its 
tremendous  affinities.  Analytic  pro- 
cesses were  so  little  understood,  mani- 
festations were  so  slovenly,  that  aa 
unwilling  mind  could  always  get  to- 
gether a  sufficient  number  ca  ^se 
results  to  shdter  itself  cunningly 
from  the  truth. 

The  experiments  on  nitric  acid  re- 
peated, in  imitation  of  Cavendish, 
were,  in  most  instances,  unsuocessfoL 
From  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  pre- 
parations for  obtaining  the  results, 
from  too  great  an  impatience  in 
awaiting  them,  and  from  exoesfflve 
prejudice  in  the  operator,  the  ex- 
pected combinations  were  not  found. 

Van  Marum,  an  able  Dutch  elec- 
trician, having  failed,  amongst  otha:s, 
in  obtaining  me  signs  of  a  nitrate  of 
potash,  addressed  a  letter  to  Caven- 
dish stating  his  ill  success,  and 
b^ging  for  further  instructions  on 
the  subject.  Cavendish  replied  both 
politely  and  candidly,  remarked  how 
impossible  it  was  for  him  to  explain 
the  causes  of  failure  unless  he  could 
be  on  the  spot  to  observe  Van  Ma- 
mmas mampulations,  and  assured 
him  that  with  care  and  patience  the 
desired  results  must  finally  be  ob- 
tained. Van  Marum,  after  again 
repeating  the  experiment  with  ill 
success,  hecame  convinced  that  Ca- 
vendish was  in  possession  of  some  se- 
cret methods,  and  complained  loudly 
of  illiberality  in  tiieir  concealment. 
But  it  was  soon  to  be  shewn  that  the 
secret  known  to  Cavendish  with 
which  other  chemists  were  umic- 
quainted,  consisted  merely  in  a  supe- 
rior accuracy  of  observation  uid 
dexterity  of  practice.  As  soon  aa 
the  angry  doubts  of  his  contempora- 
ries came  to  his  knowled^  he  re- 
quested that  the  Royal  Socie^  would 
appoint  their  secretary  to  repeat  the 
experiments  in  question  before  a  se- 
lect committee,  and  offered  to  stand 
or  fall  by  the  decision  of  this  trial, 
only  stipulating  that  his  own  instruc- 
tions should  be  exactly  followed  in 
the   performance   of  the   requisite 
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procespes.  Sach  was  the  modest 
confidence  of  this  great  man  in  the 
results  of  his  secla&d  laboratory  I 

The  Royal  Society  gave  him  the 
trial  he  asked,  llie  experiments 
were  repeated  with  great  care  before 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sur  Charles  Blas- 
den,  and  other  distinguished  men.  la 
every  instance  the  results  were  accor- 
dant with  those  described  by  Caven- 
dish. The  alkali  in  the  tube  was 
saturated  and  converted  into  nitre 
daring  the  explosions,  but  it  was 
found  if  the  electric  spark  was  passed 
constantly  after  the  potash  was  satu- 
rated that,  in  that  case,  the  mercury 
over  which  the  raises  were  confined, 
attacked  by  the  free  add  generated, 
formed  a  second  nitrate.  In  conse- 
auence  of  its  presence,  the  nitre  de- 
flagrated feebly,  and  appeared  altered 
in  several  properties.  Here  was  the 
difficulty,  arismg  from  so  trifling  an 
inaccuracy  in  manipulation,  which 
had  perplexed  Van  Marum  and  his 
brother  chemists!  From  this  time 
no  one  failed  to  find  the  nitric  acid, 
and  thus  the  last  proof  wanting  to 
establish  the  composition  of  water 
was  supplied  by  Cavendish  himself. 

But  it  seemed  as  if  the  obstinacy 
of  some  Stahlian  chemists  was  never 
to  be  overcome.  Their  opposition, 
like  the  head  of  the  fabulous  hydra, 
as  soon  as  it  was  forcibly  removed  in 
one  quarter  renewed  and  multiplied 
in  another.  The  number  of  prose- 
lytes to  the  new  system^  which  had 
become  considerable  from  the  date  of 
Cavendishes  researches,  now  left  but 
a  Yery  small  party  to  the  disciples  of 
phlo^ston. 

This  devoted  little  band,  under  the 
banners  of  Priestley,  strnegled  to  the 
last  against  the  irresistible  evidence 
of  fiM^  With  the  publication  of 
Priestley's  commentaries  on  the  ex- 
periments of  Cavendish,  might  justly 
be  said  to  have  perished  the  scientific 
fiune  which  he  nad  acquired  as  the 
discoverer  of  oxygen. 

No  two  men  were  ever  more  com- 
pletely contrasted  in  thei^  habits  of 
mind  than  Lavoisier  and  Priestley, 
the  contending  champions  for  the 
old  and  the  new  systems.  The  one 
was  a  discoverer  of  principles,  the 
other  of  facts.  Lavoisier's  peoiliar 
excellence  lay  in  his  capacity  for 
generalising,  for  a  simultaneous  sur- 
vey of  effects  the  most  apparently 
remote  from  each  other,  in  his  talent 


for  seizinff  at  once  upon  the  true 
bond  of  their  connexion.  No  pro- 
blem was  too  difficult  for  his  solu- 
tion, provided  only  that  ihe  scattered 
data  were  supplied  to  him  by  others ; 
he  was  able  to  brin^  into  shape  the 
most  curiously  dislocated  puzzle, 
although  he  might  not  have  been 
able  himself  to  seek  out  and  bring 
together  its  component  faeces  from 
east  to  west.  Priestley's  capabilities 
were  quite  opposite;  he  was  great 
only  in  particulars.  No  man's  Ubo- 
ratory  produced  more  important  re- 
sults in  separate  experiments,  but 
there  seems  to  have  existed  some 
cruel  defect  in  the  constitution  of  his 
mind  that  prevented  him  from  mak- 
ing use  of  them  in  the  improvement 
of  the  general  character  of  his  science. 
Thus  he  must  in  justice  be  ranked 
below  those  among  his  contempora- 
ries who  did  know  how  to  employ 
their  fiusts.  The  experimentalist  is 
not  necessarily  the  philosopher. 
Priestley  was  a  hewer  of  wood  and 
drawer  of  water  in  science.  Like  a 
lucky  miner,  he  brought  rich  ores  to 
the  surface,  but  left  them  for  others 
to  work  into  precious  metals.  It  is 
not  quite  true,  however,  that  Priest- 
ley was  an  experimentalist  only  ;  he 
was  something  besides — a  bad  theo- 
rist, a  vicious  reasoner.  The  conclu- 
sions he  drew  were  constantly  Mae ; 
it  is  even  singular  to  observe  how 
uniform  he  was  in  error ;  he  could 
not  guess  riffht;  a  new  fact  was  a 
new  source  of  error.  Unfortunately 
for  such  a  mind,  Priestley's  was,  by 
nature  and  by  habit,  pecufiarly  tena- 
cious of  an  opinion  once  formed.  Hie 
more  ridiculous  his  blunder,  the  more 
obstinately  he  adhered  to  it;  the 
stronger  the  opposition  it  encountered, 
the  greater  his  emoyment.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  love  to  be  always 
in  a  minority. 

The  history  of  his  struggle  with 
Lavoisier  is  nobly  pitiable.  Never 
did  a  scientific  man  persist  in  falling 
so  miserably  as  Pricey  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life.  His 
labours  were  all  employed  for  the 
subversion  of  truth,  and  his  voice 
only  raised  in  clamours  against  all 
its  supporters.  One  by  one  the  pros- 
elytes of  his  chemistry  fell  off  shamed 
out  of  their  adherence  to  him  by  ir- 
resistible arguments.  Priestley  alone 
remained  armed  at  all  points  against 
conviction,  shewing  that  no  amount 
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of  proof  w«0  mftdent  to  shake  bim 
ID  a  ftuth  oaoe  adopted.  ^Throagh  all 
the  diflaatera  and  all  the  equabbles  of 
his  polHioo-metaphvsleal  career  he 
aerer  fbrgoi  to  uphold  the  andeiit 
chemieal  system  of  error.  Although 
the  dots  of  Kmunffham  deetrcg^ed 
much  (mparatus  and  many  papen 
prepared  A>r  the  purpose,  he  peiv 
severed — he  perseyered  in  the 
new  settlements  of  America  —  at 
New  York,  as  in  London,  throuffh 
^vevy  ehange  of  time  and  plaoe ;  the 
nineteenth  eentorv  found  him  still 
at  hia  hopeless  tast  of  perseverance, 
— pouring  water  into  the  bottomless 
vessel,  catching  it  in  a  sieve,  making 
a  rope  of  sand,  building  a  fortress  (h 
ffossamer.  When  the  name  of  StahFs 
nunous  element  had  been  lon|^  erased 
from  the  vocabulary  of  chemists,  and 
every  temporary  doubt  respecting 
the  composition  of  water  forgotten, 
Priestley  believed  in  the  one,  and  de- 
nied the  other.  Almost  the  last 
tract  which  he  published,  so  late  as 
1803,  was  entitled  »'  The  Doctrine  of 
Phlogiston  Maintained,  and  that  (^ 
the  Compjosition  of  Water  BeiUted.'* 

Yet  this  man, — ^who  thus  did  his 
utmost  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
science — who  could  not  be  made  to 
-perceive  a  truth  founded  upon  the 
most  distinct  processes  of  reasoning 
oonceminff  tangible  fects — who  was 
so  bigoted  in  favour  of  old  systems 
in  philosophy,  that  he  refused  evi- 
dence against  them  amounting  to  in- 
disputable proof— who  set  fis  face 
against  an  innovation  commanded  by 
common  sense — who,  and  where  a 
child  so  taught  as  he  was  wquld  not 
have  gone  wrong, — this  man  claim^ 
to  be  the  great  apostle  of  reason — 
the  reformer  among  reformers — the 
sage  whose  views,  too  liberal  for  his 
age,  induced  his  persecution  —  the 
universal  promoter  of  tnith ! 

It  cannot  surp^se  us,  theq,  th^t 
some  orthodox  Cnurchmpn,  ^nd  some 
intelligent  Cathplie  divines,  should 
have  i^inte4  out  Priestley's  extra- 
ordinary incapacity  for  tne  appre- 
hension of  a  train  ^reasonipg,  DCau- 
tiftil  as  w^  mathematical  demon- 
stration, with  the  triumphant  ex- 
dunation,  **  Surely  this  mi^n  *  would 
not  be  persuaded,'  though  one  rose 
from  the  dead!*^ 

While  Priestley  combated  facts  by 
a  multitude  of  silly  hypotheses,  La- 
voisier proceeded  steacuiy  in  his  great 


work  of  yefofnatioiL  In  if88,  hit 
views  were  so  fax  neffoeted  as  to 
enable  him  to  publish  the  Etemetik 
of  Ck«mi8t/%  in  which  his  now  gp- 
tern  was  formally  proposed  as  a  whok. 
Asdsted  W  his  fnena  and  proselyte, 
QuytOB  Morveau,  he  heie  intrth 
dueed  a  nomenelatuFe,  wfaiak  was 
intended  to  cast  the  very  name  oC 
phlogiston  into  oblivion.  The  EU- 
menti  received  the  ^probation  <^the 
Acadraiy  of  Sciences)  the  Boynl 
Society  were  orepared  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  Academy,  when  a 
ehamjHon  of  Stahlianism  onoe  more 
•ppeiurod  in  the  lists,  and  demanded 
the  suspension  of  jndffment  until  the 
last  had  been  tried.  Mr.  Kirwmn,  at 
the  eleventh  hour,  undertook  to  w- 
i\ite  all  the  principal  po8iti<»na  ef 
Lavoisier;  but  he  was  too  late  to 
save  phlogiston.  The  alarm  was 
sounded,  tne  Academy  rushed  inta 
the  field,  and,  after  an  unutterable 
struggle,  quite  unintelligible  to  <v* 
dinary  bystanders,  the  world  wv 
told  that  Kirwan  had  been  vaa- 
quished. 

The  spell  was  now  brc^en,  the 
deluding  spirit  was  exorcised,  the 
airy  preteiider  dis^paced  for  ever. 
Phlodston,  that  angular  oreatieii 
which  hac|  exercised  so  overruling 
an  influence  in  science,  was  suddenly 
annihilated.  It  passed  at  (met  into  a 
laughable  nothing. 

LAVoisier  him^f  was  soon  after 
swept  avray  from  life,  but  his  views 
were  too  well  established  to  be  shaken 
by  his  disappearance.  The  value  of 
many  leading  clauses  in  his  system, 
was  only  augmented  by  the  nume- 
rous additions  to  science  during  the 
next  thirty  yfsars.  To  give  gene- 
rality to  its  first  principles,  and  to 
correct  the  errors  which  modem 
science  discovered,  remained  to  be 
acpomplisi^ed  by  a  British  philoeo- 

C'  er,  whq  was  destined  to  equal 
voisier  in  skilftil  theory,  while  he 
surpassed  him  in  original  experiipent 
The  two  illustrious  men,  t6  each  of 
whom,  fn  the  judgm^t  of  thdr 
several  especial  adm&ers,  we  are  in- 
debte4  for  that  great  steo  which  led 
to  the  ponsummation  of  enemieal  re- 
volution, were,  from  difibrent  causes, 
totally  silent  during  its  last  progress. 
Cavendish,  from  the  time  <^ liis  oom- 
munications  on  nitrous  acid  in  1788, 
remained  an  inactive  spectator  of  the 
surprising  changes  taking  phioe  in 
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his  seienoe,  withdrew  from  all  ye- 
search,  and  thns,  at  once,  disappeared 
frem  amon^  the  competitoTs  for  fiune 
in  its  pnrsmt.  Perhaps  the  profound 
lahoors  in  tlie  highest  branches  <f[ 
physical  science,  to  which  he  had  now 
directed  his  powerfiU  nund,  engrossed 
too  much  or  his  time  and  attention, 
as  to  leave  him  none  for  experiment ; 
perhaps  he  was  disgusted  hj  the  in- 
creasing spirit  of  contention,  the 
cavils,  an4  the  pet^  prejudices  which 
manifested  themselves  so  strongly  at 
this  time  amongst  chemical  philoso- 
phers; peiiiaps  the  shouts  of  the 
Parisian  mob,  called  in  to  decide  upon 
the  merits  of  Lavoisier,  when,  in  a 
ceremonv  characteristic  of  the  pretti- 
nesses  or  French  frensy,  the  elements 
of  Stahl  were  sacrificed  upon  a  painted 
altar  of  reason,  lightened  him  out  of 
so  noisy  an  urena.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  laboratory,  it  is 
certain  that,  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  no  mere  experiments 
prooeeded  from  it. 

Cavendish  seems  to  have  been  cha- 
racteristically cautious  in  expressing, 
and  probably  in  forming,  aU  opinion 
of  the  progress  of  the  new  chemistry. 
We  do  not  even  know  at  what  time 
he  embraced  it;  that  he  never  ac- 
cepted it  in  all  its  detail,  is  the  only 
part  of  his  sentiments  with  which  we 
are  acquunted.  He  had  endeavoured, 
at  an  early  stage,  to  blend  the  old 
and  the  modem  systems  into  one, 
which  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
partisans  of  each,  in  ^ranting  their 
leading  positions.  He  had  placed 
himseff  a  mediator  between 

"  Due  secoli 
Uun  contra  Valtro  armato,'^ 

He  had  struggled  to  check  the  inno- 
vating precipitancy  of  Lavoisier,  and 
to  souen  the  bigoted  attachments  of 
Priestley.  When  he  found  both 
alike  determined  on  not  yielding  a 
step,  and  Mritnessed  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  in  which  a  spirit  of  mob 
triumph,  revolting  to  the  philoso- 
pher, was  display^  he  withheld  his 
entire  approbation  from  a  system  so 
recommended,  yet  imperfect,  and  de- 
faced by  crude  generalisations  pe- 
culiarly odious  to  his  temper.  It  is 
highly  honourable  to  the  sagacity  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  that  many  of  the 
objections  which  he  is  known  to  have 
entertained  against  the  yictorious 


theory,  have  since,  heisre  competint 
tribunals,  been  pronounced  vaM. 
We  have  be«i  compelled  to  retrace 
our  steps,  in  many  instances,  where 
Lavoisier*8  hasty  seal  had  led  him  to 
take  up  positions  which  became,  as 
Cavendkh  predicted,  untenable  in  the 
fi^e  of  a  long  array  o£  increasing 
fiiets.  Although  virtually  de^  to 
the  chemical  worid  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  it  is  pleasbig  to 
know  that  Mr.  Cavendish  continued 
to  take  some  interest  in  the  science 
which  had  once  been  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  He  frequently  nonourea 
with  his  wesenoe  the  laboratory  of 
the  Boyu  Listitution,  when  first  es- 
tablished, under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Davy,  and  spoke  kindly  of  its  young 
director's  early  manipulations.  Sin- 
gularly unambitious,  he  troubled 
himself  so  little  about  temporarv  re- 
nown, as  to  have  been  omy  induced 
by  ui]§rent  persuasions  to  make  pub- 
lie  his  ffreat  discoveries.  In  this 
world  of  ours,  although  the  admira- 
tion (^particular  divisions  of  society 
may  always  be  commanded  by  the 
truly  great  thinker,  general  applause 
must  be  solicited  even  bv  the  great- 
est. As  he  will  be  pushed  and  el- 
bowed in  a  crowd  on  the  wav  to 
fiune,  so  he  must  push  and  elbow 
stouUy  in  return,  or  consent  to  be 
thrust  aside.  It  is  still  true,  not- 
withstanding the  boasted  illupiination 
Hi  our  age,  that  a  man^s  worth  will 
often  be  estimated  according  to  the 
ma£;nitude  of  hb  own  pretensions, 
and  the  pertinacity  with  which  he 
asserts  them.  Many  an  individual 
has  achieved  a  reputation  for  ability, 
by  simply  assertiDg  that  he  deserved 
it.  Cavendish  would  not  take  even 
ordinary  pains  to  claim  his  rightful 
fame  from  the  multitude,  and  he 
could  have  no  just  ground  of  com- 
plaint that  it  was  not  given  to  him 
unasked.  We  cannot  feel  surprised 
that,  in  dying,  he  slipt  away  from 
this  world  almost  unnoticed.  **  But 
his  name,**  as  Davy  said,  in  an- 
nouncing his  death,  *'  although  it  was 
unknown  in  the  busy  scenes  of  life, 
or  in  the  popular  discussions  of  the 
day,  it  will  remain  illustrious  in  the 
annals  of  science,  which  are  impe- 
rishable as  the  nature  to  which  they 
belong;  it  will  be  an  immortal  hcH 
nour  to  his  house,  his  age,  and  his 
country." 
James  Watt>  who  had  aocompa- 
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nied  Cftveadidi  for  a  short  time  in 
chemical  researches,  emerxed  from 
that  path  to  fulfil  his  high  destiny  as 
the  perfector  of  the  steam-engine. 
His  fate  was  an  enyiable  one.  He 
was  not  only  enabled,  by  his  saga- 
city, energy,  and  perseverance,  to 
bestow  the  greatest  benefit  upon  his 
country,  wmch  it  has,  perhaps,  ever 
received  at  the  hands  of  one  indi- 
vidual, but,  ovring  to  the  peculiarly 
EractiMl  nature  of  all  his  scientific 
tbours,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the 
kindly  thoughts  of  even  its  com- 
paratively ui^ucated  classes.  While 
other  plulosophers,  with  zeal  and 
talents  scaroebr  inferior  to  his  own, 
pursue  their  labours  in  silence,  and 
go  to  the  grave  followed  only  by 
such  faintly  sounding  applause  as 
they  may  obtain  from  their  own 
brethren.  Watt  lived  and  died  amidst 
a  univeraal  clapping  of  hands.  Whilst 
their  names  are  coldly  or  interro- 
gatively echoed  bj  the  world,  in  an- 
swer to  the  admiration  of  the  scien- 
tific, his  is  repeated  with  almost  equal 
satisfaction  by  the  learned  and  the 
ignorant.  Steam -ships,  railroads, 
every  manufacture  of^  Birmingham 
and  Manchester,  Liverpool  and  Glas- 

fow,  are  the  memorials  of  his  genius, 
eeping  it  fresh  in  the  recollections 
of  the  trader  and  the  gentleman. 
Happy  in  his  public  fame,  happy  in 
his  pnvate  friendships  and  domestic 
drcie,  Watt  closed  his  life  of  vir- 


tue and  usefulness  at  a  good  old 

It  has  been  said  that  some  sub- 
stantial tribute  to  Ins  merits  8ho>nld 
have  been  offered  by  the  nation 
during  his  lifetime,  and  the  gene- 
ration which  neglected  this  opj 
tunity  for  public  worship  has 
fiercely  stigmatised. 

The  question  of  the  amount  of  re- 
ward fit  to  be  extended  to  scientific 
men,  in  the  shape  of  money,  medab, 
or  monuments, — of  the  amount  of 
distinction  whidi  should  entitle  them 
to  such  rewards,— of  the  manner  in 
which  this  might  be  determined,  to 
as  to  preclude  the  danger  of  jobs, 
injustice,  and  invidious  preferoioes, 
is  surely  a  more  difiicult  one  than 
the  many  flippant,  so-called  libeial 
taUcers  and  writers,  who  so  readily 
decide  upon  it,  appear  to  imagine. 
Let  it  be  remembcored,  however,  that 
within  the  last  few  yean,  we  have 
seen  a  Conservative  government  set 
the  example  of  extending  a  direct 
patronage  to  scientific  men,  in  be- 
stoiving  well-eamed  pensions.  It 
remained  for  the  Whig  minister  to 
confer  a  gratuitous  inralt  upon  the 
most  illustrious,  as  well  as  tne  most 
amiable,  of  England's  experim^ital 
philosophers.  The  story  is  well 
known,  —  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here ;  but  this  chemical  ^etcn  can- 
not more  fitly  conclude  than  with 
the  name  of  Famaday, 
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Who  would  sappoee  that  Ostend, 
ugly,  uninteresting-looking  Ostend, 
comd  be  the  scene  of  romance? 
Bruges,  indeed,  with  its  Spanish- 
Flemish  air,  its  crocheted  ^bles,  its 
heavy,  ancient  churches,  and  its  many 
picturesque  spires  and  towers,  is  wor- 
thy of  such  distinction.  But  Ostend 
is  such  a  commonplace-looking  town, 
scarce  fit,  with  its  shallow  harbour, 
to  be  even  an  ordinary  sea-port; 
though  Bowles  tried  to  invest  it  with 
something  of  poetic  interest,  when  he 
indited  sonnets  to  its  bells  that  seemed 
to  welcome  him  with  a  friendly  p^ 
after  his  weary  tossing  in  the  North 
Sea  in  the  good  old  days  of  slow, 
uncertain  samng. 

"We  have  spent  some  dull,  rainy 
days  in  Ostend,  and  did  not  feel  in 
the  least  poetically  inclined,  either  to 
its  bells  or  its  belles, — ^perhaps,  be- 
cause we  heard  too  much  of  tne  for- 
mer, and  saw  too  little  of  the  latter. 
We  have  looked  at  the  insignificant 
vessels  that  were  alone  able  to  enter 
its  shallow  roadstead ;  we  have  stared, 
not  very  admiringly,  at  the  unreal- 
looking  house  (n  Leopold  I.,  and 
shru^ed  our  shoulders  at  the  petty 
Fayillon  des  Bains,  and  said,  ^*  What ! 
this  a  place  of  public  resort?"  We 
have  sauntered,  under  an  umlnrella, 
np  and  down  its  dull  streets,  and 
marvelled  at  the  silver  ears,  and  eyes, 
and  1^8,  and  hands  exposed  in  the 
shops  for  sale  to  the  pious,  for  votive 
offerings  to  the  shrines  where  they 
had  been  miraculously  cured  of  deaf- 
ness, blindness,  lameness,  and  **all 
the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,**  except 
poverty, — ^it  may  seem  unfortunate 
that  there  is  no  snrine  for  the  cure  of 
that  worst  of  maladies,  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  any  genuine 
saint  would  become  a  colleiu^e  of 
Mammon,  and  a  dispenser  of  the  ofes 
irritamenta  malontm.  We  have  m- 
vidiously  compared  its  ugly,  modem 
Conciergerie  with  the  fine  H6tels-de- 
Ville  of  other  Belgic  towns.  We 
haye  ploughed,  ankk-deep,  through 
the  sandy  plains  beyond  the  ramparts, 
and  returned  throu|;h  the  narrow 
sallyport,  and  exdamied,  ^What  a 
dull,  horrid  place!  How  anti-pic- 
toresque!** 


looks,  has  been  the  theatre  of  a  beau- 
tiful drama,  the  scene  of  a  lovely 
romance.  Ostend  has  had  its  heroine, 
— ^not,  indeed,  like  her  of  Saragossa, 
a  character  which  we  cannot  but  re- 
gard as,  at  least,  half,  or  more  tlum 
naif,  unsexed,  and  whom  we  contem- 

Slate  with  a  mixed,  and  somewhat 
ubious  feeling. 

The  heroine  of  Ostend  was  a  truly 
feminine  character,  and  excites  un- 
-  qualified  approbation  and  respect. 
Her  heroism  became  her  sex,  and 
belonged  to  it ;  for  it  was  merdftil, 
generous,  self-devoted,  true, — of  a 
high  and  holy  daring,  to  save,  not  to 
destroy,— of  firm  fidelity,  pure  love, 
exalted  sense  of  duty,  patience,  forti- 
tude,— all  those  beautiful  attributes 
which  unite  to  form  what,  in  oui  old 
English  ton^e,  was  meant  b^  Unf 
aky,  in  its  wide  meaning,  not  limited 
to  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  a  sove- 
reign; ana  the  heroine  of  Ostend 
was  not  a  soldieress,  but  a  loyd  wife. 
In  the  reign  of  PhOip  IE.  of  Spain, 
Albert,  archduke  of  Austria,  and 
son-in-law  to  the  king,  had  been 
appointed  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  was  actively  emplo3red  in 
endeavouring  to  subdue  the  revolted 
countries,  by  force  of  arms,  to  the 
Spanish  yoke,  whose  tyranny  they 
had  indignantly  spumea.  In  1601, 
he  invested  Ostena  with  an  immense 
body  of  Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
who  commanded  the  English  auxili- 
aries, defended  the  town  gallantly 
^though  with  far  inferior  forces) 
for  some  months,  till  the  States  re- 
lieved him  by  sending  a  new  gover- 
nor and  reinforcements.  This  si^e 
of  Ostend  was  long,  and  very  bloody : 
it  lasted  three  years ;  and  some  his- 
torians add,  three  months,  three 
weeks,  three  days,  and  three  hours : 
it  cost,  at  a  moderate  computation^ 
the  lives  of  100,000  men;  though 
some  estimate  the  loss  of  the  Spaniards 
at  80,000,  and  that  of  the  besieged  at 
50,000.  It  surrendered  to  the  arch- 
duke on  capitulation,  on  the  22d  of 
September,  1604. 

During  the  course  of  the  siege, 
the  Spaniards  took  prisoners  a  num- 
ber of  Dutch  sailors,  and  some  pilots 
of  skill  and  reputation.  These  men 
thev  condemned  to  thC  P^Ueys  iOT 
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life,  in  alleged  retaliatioiL  for  some 
severities  previously  exercised  by  the 
Dutch  on  Spanish  subjects.  One  vf 
these  Dutch  pilots,  named  Herman, 
was  married  to  a  young  woman  of 
extreme  personal  b«iuty,  and  (^eqnal 
fortitude  and  rirtae.  Herman  was 
a  stanch  Protestant  {  and  Catherine, 
his  wife,  a  nncere  Roman  Catholic. 
Both  must  have  been  endued  with  a 
Christian,  not  a  sectarian,  spirit ;  fbr 
no  sectarian  bitterness  arose  between 
them.  Those  differenoes  of  religion^ 
which  had  kindM  the  l^igthened 
and  sanguinary  war  between  Spain 
and  the  Lower  Countries,  never  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  Hermati 
and  his  Catherine.  They  loved  each 
other  truly;  and  if  they  did  not 
kneel  together  at  the  same  altar  of 
worship,  they  made  of  their  own 
hearth-stone  a  common  altar,  sacred 
to  the  best  affections.  They  had 
learned  that  most  difficult  lesson  to 
narrow  minds,  vet  most  useful  in  this 
chequered  world,  to  a^ee  to  divert 
— a  lesson  which  permits  dioersHif  of 
opinion  without  Hr\fe  of  opinion ; 
and  which  we  all  could  more  easily 
learn,  if  we  looked  more  frequently 
beyond  ourselves  and  the  immediate 
circle  in  which  we  stand,  and  of  which 
we  make  our  universe. 

When  Catherine  Hennan  heard  of 
her  husband^s  captivity  and  horrible 
destination,  she  was  penetrated  with 
affliction;  but  instead  of  yielding  to 
inactive  and  useless,  and  therefore 
selfish  grief,  she  summoned  all  her 
energies,  and  resolved  to  attempt  his 
deliverance.  But  she  was  of  humble 
rank  and  limited  means;  she  had 
neither  money  to  purchase  aid, 
nor  powerful  friends  to  bestow  it ; 
she  had  that  only  earthly  friend  of 
the  poor — self.  On  whom  in  this 
world  can  the  poor  and  fHendless 
rely  but  on  self?  self-exertions,  self' 
trust,  self-encouragement  2  and  while 
they  are  self-sustamed^  th^  cannot 
utterl  V  fall. 

Catherine  Herman,  in  furtherance 
of  her  design,  sold  all  she  had,  to 
raise  a  sum  fbr  her  husbuid^s  ran- 
som, cut  off  her  beautiful  tresses, 
disguised  herself  in  man*s  attire,  and 
set  out  for  the  Spanish  camp  before 
Ostend.  She  had  many  difficulties 
to  contend  with  in  travellmg  through 
a  coimtry  distracted  by  war ;  alonCf 
and  poor,  and  exposed  to  the  curiosity 
excited  by  her  graoe  and  beau^. 


She  arrived,  however,  in  safety  at  the 
Spanish  Leaguer,  and  endeavoured 
to  disoorer  the  prison  of  her  husband. 
Her  exceeding  lovelin^s  proved  in- 
jurious to  h^ ;  for  it  afetraoted  Hbn 
eyes  of  the  admiriiig  Spaniacds,  all 
eager  to  learn  from  whenoe  came  this 
new  Antinous.  Poor  Catherine  was 
beset  with  questions ;  in  answering 
them  her  accent  betrayed  her  to  be 
a  stnuiKer,  for  she  was  a  native  of 
North  Holland.  The  Spanish  officen 
immediately  suraeeted  the  seeming 
youn^  man  to  be  a  spy  of  Prinee 
Maunce  of  Nassau*  Tne  insidious, 
serpent-like  character  of  a  spy  seld<Hn 
meets  with  mercy ;  and  Oatneritie,  in 
i^ite  of  her  prepossessing  appearaaee, 
was  seised  on  susj&eion,  loaded  with 
iron,  and  hurried  to  prison*  For  a 
moment  she  welcomed  captivity,  be- 
lieving that  she  had  attidned  part  of 
her  wishes,  and  was  going  to  share 
her  husbai]d*s  prison.  But  her  bud- 
ding hopes  were  sadlv  blighted )  ^ 
was  thrust  into  a  piaee  of  solitary 
confinement,  and  learned  jrem  her 

guards  ere  they  quitted  h^^  with 
orror  and  dismay,  that  the  next 
morninff  seven  of  the  Dutph  pilotsi 
chosen  by  lot,  were  to  be  led  to  ex- 
ecution, and  the  sad  survivOTs  te  be 
chained  to  the  oar  for  lifb  in  the 
Spanish  galleys. 

Left  alone  in  the  solitude  of  her 
dungeon,  Catherine  was  overwhelmed 
with  ffrief  and  terrori  Her  husband's 
fkte  for  death,  or  an  existeace  worse 
than  violent  death,  was  to  be  decided 
in  a  few  hours ;  and  after  all  she  bad 
done,  and  suffered  fbr  himi  and  aiW 
she  had  approached  him  so  nevly, 
to  be  detained  from  his  side,  to  be 
helf^esB,  and  on  the  point  of  eternal 
separation.  We  may  imagine  tjbe 
misery  of  this  affectionate  Irife.  We 
may  imagine,  from  the  ^lergy  of  h&t 
character,  that  after  the  firstbunt  of 
sorrow  she  calmed  herself  to  address 
her  supplications  to  .Heaven,  and  te 
seek  aid  fran  an  int^rention  dT 
Providence.  Nothing  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  events  seemed  left  fyt 
her  to  hope .  Her  ocnijugal  piety  was 
beheld  with  favour,  ai^  hope  was 
sent  to  cheer  her  in  her  captivi^. 
It  must  have  been  as  a  miracle  to  tM 
affectionate  enthusiast  when  she  saw 
a  minister  of  her  own  rd^oa  enter 
that  gloomy  place.  It  was  a  prieat 
who  had  taken  upon  himself  the 
'"      TmtiQgthe  piiseamiailie 
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Spanish  camp  to  afford  them   the 
rites  of  their  Church. 

Heaven  always  works  hj  the  meana 
most  suited  to  the  capacities  and  cir- 
cumstances ef  the  retipients  of  its 
mercies.  Ifo  other  person  but  a 
priest  of  her  own  creed  cduld  hare 
heen  the  agent  of  relief  to  poor  Ca- 
therine Herman  I  for  to  no  other 
person  would  she,  youtig  and  beaUti- 
nil  as  she  was,  haye  ytotiired  to 
disclose  the  secret  of  her  sex*  She 
threw  herself  at  the  f<^t  of  the  old 
man,  and  in  an  ecstasgr  of  tremblihg 
hope,  and  with  all  that  lightening  of 
spirit  which  attends  the  disclosure  of 
a  burdensolne  secret^  she  confided  to 
him  her  name  and  her  storjr«  The 
priest  was  afieeted  at  her  gentle  he<* 
roism,  her  tender  self-derotioli,  and 
readiijT  promised  to  exert  himself  in 
her  behalf  and  went  immediately  to 
Charles  de  Longueval^  Coilnt  de 
BucqUoi,  over  whoni  he  had  some 
influence,  and  obtained  from  that  no- 
bleman permissicm  to  haye  the  still 
supposed  Toun^  Dutch  lad  trans^ 
ferrcd  to  the  prison  of  Herman  thd 
jHlot,  as  a  near  relative.  Catherine 
was  accordingly  conducted  to  her 
hu8band*s  place  of  confinement;  and 
as  soon  as  she  fouiid  herself  within 
its  threshold  and  beheld  once  more 
its  inmate,  the  object  of  her  dearest 
afibctionft,  and  remembered  the  doom 
so  fast  approaching  to  tear  him  from 
her  agam,  she  famted  away  before 
she  was  Me  to  utter  a  syllable.  She 
renlained  so  long  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility that  for  some  tiine  she  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  By  the  exer< 
tions  of  the  guards  and  the  aston* 
khed  Herman  she  was  at  length  re* 
itored;  and  now  she  flunff  herself 
into  her  husband's  arms,  and  with  all 
the  rapid  eloquence  of  excitement  de- 
clared to  the  bystanders  her  whole 
story— all  that  she  had  felt,  done,  and 
sofierod;   and  explained  her  pur* 


pose  of  coming  to  the  Leaguer  in  or- 
der to  offer  a  ransom  for  her  hus- 
batid }  and  now^  if  that  were  rejected, 
she  implored  permission  to  die  with 
him^  if  death  was  his  doom ;  or  other- 
wbe^  she  begged  to  be  chained  to  the 
same  oar  with  him^  to  share  and 
lighten  his  labours,  eagerly  reiterat- 
ing that  she  was  very  strong^,  yery 
hiuxly,  very  active,  and  would  b« 
found  ufteful  in  the  galleys. 

The  oflioer  of  the  guard  was  filled 
with  compassion  and  admiration,  and 
sent  hastily  for  the  count  of  Bticquoi^ 
who^  on  his  arrival,  listened  with  in- 
terest to  the  officer's  recital,  gave  to 
Catherine  her  own  meed  of  praise, 
and  immediately  procured  the  releato 
of  herself  and  her  beloved  Herman. 

When  they  had  returned  to  their 
humble  and  happy  home,  what  re- 
eompense  could  the  grateful  pilot 
ofier  to  his  true-hearted  wife  ?  He 
had  lohff  ago  givei^  her  his  whole 
heart  AH  he  could  now  do  for  her 
wa6  to  gratify  her  religious  senti- 
ments, to  kneel  no  more  at  a  separate 
altar,  but  to  make  her  creed  hia.  He 
had  been  touched  by  the  mute  though 
eloquent  arguments  of  bright  deeds^ 
which  made  their  way  to  the  heart, 
while  the  arguments  of  the  most 
skilful  controversy  would  have  made 
no  impression  on  the  head ;  he  be* 
came  a  convert  to  love,  whidi  he 
never  would  have  been  to  Spanish 
persecution  or  to  domestic  goadings. 

Steadiness  of  principle,  especially 
in  cases  of  religion,  ought,  of  course, 
to  be  superior  to  all  human  conside* 
rations,  uid  Herman  is  accordingly 
open  to  some  blame  for  the  relin- 

guishment  of  his  oonvietions)  but 
is  conversion  sprung^  at  least,  from 
purer  motives  than  that  of  Henri  lY . 
called  by  common  consent  the  Great. 
Love  and  gratitude  worked  on  the 
pilo^  amlHUon  on  the  khagi 
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THE  CHRISTIAN  HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA. 


It  may,  perhaps,  be  impossible  at 
present  to  foresee  all  the  important 
consequences  which  must  inevitably 
flow  trom  opening  up  a  continued 
communication  between  the  most 
active  and  enlightened  amongthe 
Christian  communities  of  the  West 
and  the  ancient  church  of  iBthiopia. 
The  process,  however,  has  been  com- 
menced. A  new  element  has  been 
introduced  into  the  social  system  of 
Eastern  Africa  pr^poant  with  nu« 
merous  beneficial  changes,  and  pos- 
sibly destined  to  impart  a  totally 
different  form  to  society  in  that  por- 
tion of  the  East.  Owing  to  a  number 
of  very  peculiar  circumstances,  Abys- 
sinia, though  a  partaker  of  our  re- 
ligion, has  not  been  included,  up  to 
the  present  day,  within  the  circle  of 
Christian  civil&ation.  She  has,  un- 
happily, lain  altogether  out  of  the 
great  roads  of  commerce  and  con- 
quest. Neither  European  trade  nor 
European  warfare  has,  save  for  a 
single  moment,  imparted  an  impulse 
to  her  population  of  mountaineers, 
sturdy  and  bold,  but  devoid  of  intel- 
lectual enterprise ;  susceptible  of  re- 
finement, but  incapable  of  originating 
it  for  themselves.  Still  the  Abys- 
sinian monarchy  must  be  r^;arded  as 
a  religious  and  political  phenomenon, 
just  as  its  elevated  plateaus  and  stu- 
pendous alps,  cherishing  in  their 
Dosom  the  productions  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  though  begirt  on  every 
side  by  the  burning  pestilential  deserts 
of  the  tropics,  must  be  admitted  to 
be  a  geological  phenomenon.  Sur- 
rounded by  savage  hordes  of  Fsgans 
and  Mahommedans,  all  alike  inimical 
to  her  faith,  Abvssinia  has  for  more 
than  1500  years  held  aloft  and  rallied 
her  children  round  the  symbol  of 
Christianity ;  and  whether  victorious 
or  vanquished,  has  perseveringly 
clung  to  the  Cross,  as  if  suppoited 
even  in  her  darkest  hours  by  the 
consciousness  that  out  of  it  her  de- 
liverance must  ultunately  proceed. 
For  ages,  however,  the  other  states 
of  the   Christian  world  took  very 


little  cognisanoe  of  her  ezistenoe. 
Their  sister  she  was,  but  they  scarcely 
acknowledged  the  relationship,  being 
for  the  most  part  too  activ^y  oc- 
cupied in  harassm^  and  hunting  down 
each  other.  During  a  brief  interval, 
indeed,  in  the  sixteenUi  century  the 
Jesuits  directed  the  attenticm  of 
Europe  to  African  Christendom,  bat 
only  to  witness  the  baleful  and  de- 
structive fires  of  persecution  which 
they  themselves  had  kindled  in  it 
Then  followed  another  interval  of 
darkness,  until  after  the  lapse  of  two 
centuries  an  adventurous  &itidi 
traveller  undertook  alone  to  lift  the 
veil  from  the  African  cradle  of  the 
Gospel.  From  Bruce's  time  to  our 
own,  the  mists  have  been  nradoall^ 
clearing  away  from  about  Uie  iBthi- 
opic  church ;  and  now  at  length  she 
stands  before  us  in  her  native  pro- 
portions, rude,  and  wild,  and  ignorant, 
but  still  of  our  religious  kindred,  and 
no  longer  reluctant  to  acknowledge 
the  relf^onship.  In  1841  the  Indian 
government  determined  upon  sending 
an  embassy  into  the  kingdom  of  Shoa, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
empire,  but  now  a  separate  and  in- 
dependent state.  To  conduct  this 
mission.  Major,  then  Captain  Giun- 
wallis  Harris  was  selected;  he  had 
previously  distb^o^uished  himself  by 
personal  daring  in  Sinde,  in  Beloo- 
chistan,  and  in  Southern  Africa ;  and 
was  known  to  unite,  with  perfect 
recklessness  of  danger  a  large  share 
of  political  saffacity,  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  interests  and 
wants  of  commerce,  and  easy  and 
fascinating  manners.  With  his  suite 
he  set  sail  from  Bombay  in  the  month 
of  April;  and,  after  remaining  a 
short  time  at  Aden,  reached  Tajiira, 
a  port  lyin^  outside  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandeb,  early  in  June.  The 
sheikh  of  this  place,  who  has  veiy 
ridiculously  assumed  the  title  of  sul' 
tan,  received  the  embassv  with  de- 
monstrations of  amity,  which,  how- 
ever. Major  Harrisspeedily  disooyered 
to  be  insincere.    His  hypocrisy  had 
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two  years  before  deoeired  the  mis- 
sionaries Erapf  and  Is^berg;  and 
even  M.  Rochet  d*H6ricourt — who, 
considering  the  school  in  which  he 
was  brougnt  up,  might  haye  been 
expected  to  exhibit  more  acuteness — 
considered  him  an  excellent  man, 
though  his  narrative  fnmishes  nu- 
merous proofs  of  his  meanness, 
avarice,  and  double  dealmff.  But 
the  Firench  traveUer,  when  he 
put  forth  his  book,  had  particular 
reasons  for  apnlyin^  soft  terms  to  dl 
the  public  authorities  in  that  part  of 
Africa,  who  he  knew  would  not  ful 
to  obtain  information  on  the  opinions 
expressed  of  them  at  home  by  their 
European  visitors.  To  sneak  plainly, 
France  has  Ions  had  desiflnis  upon 
Abyssinia,  and  M.  Bochet  d*H^ricourt 
was  one  of  a  host  of  emissaries  de- 
spatched by  her  into  that  country  in 
order  to  pave  the  way  to  conquest. 
Meanwhile  she  has  not  foi^otten  the 
lesson  which  the  enterprise  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuits  was  calculated  to 
teach.  Ostensibly  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic agents  are  not  to  be  mission- 
aries, but  mere  scientific  travellers  or 
professors  of  humanity,  whose  sole 
object  it  is  to  impart  knowledge  and  to 
do  good.  When  they  have  wormed 
themselves  into  favour,  they  may 
gradually  and  with  caution  disclose 
uieir  secret  purpose.  Meanwhile 
their  chief  object  is  to  be  the  con- 
version of  the  king ;  for  this  once 
achieved,  M  d*H^ricourt  and  his  em- 
ployers are  of  opinion  the  whole 
nation  will  speedily  follow  the  royal 
example.  Tney  appear,  however,  to 
for^  that  the  Emperor  of  all  Abys- 
sinia was,  in  a  former  age,  completely 
won  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
that  some  amongst  the  nobles  and 
many  amonff  the  people  apostatised 
along  with  nim,  but  without  pro- 
ducing the  result  now  anticipated 
from  a  similar  process.  But  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  insist  on  this  point 
All  we  desire  to  observe  is,  that 
France  has  for  many  years  past 
laboured  anxiously  to  establish  ner 
influence  to  the  exclusion  of  ours  on 
the  western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
To  effect  this,  numerous  presents  were 
smuggled  into  Abyssima,  consisting 
partly  of  arms,  partly  of  munitions 
of  war,  partly  of  royal  ornaments 
and  ordinary  merchandise.  Every 
effort  was  at  the  same  time  made  to 
disparage  Ihe  English  as  a  trouble* 
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some,  intermeddling,  and  parsimoni- 
ous people,  who  sought  to  extract 
from  other  countries  all  they  could, 
but  never  bestowed  any  thing  in 
return.  When  the  embassy  under 
Major  Harris  arrived  in  the  king- 
dom of  Adel  with  one  hundred  a^ 
seventy  camel-loads  of  presents  and 
baggage,  the  news  spread  through 
the  wnole  country  like  wild -fire; 
but  as  several  hundred  stand  of 
arms  with  two  small  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery formed  part  of  the  camel-loads, 
the  exultation  at  the  prospect  of  gifts 
was  not  wholly  undashed  by  appre- 
hension. For  so  unintelligible  does 
our  power  appear  to  the  (mentals  in 
general,  that  tney  all,  from  Sdnde  to 
Shoa,  believe  us  to  be  able  to  enclose 
raiments  of  horse  and  foot  in  boxes, 
and  thus  introduce  them  unperceived 
into  the  territories  we  design  to  sub- 
due. In  Abyssinia,  however,  as  the 
Church  missionaries  relate,  the  notion 
which  prevailed  was,  that  the  em- 
bassy had  brought  alon^  with  them 
their  kins  in  a  box  with  the  inten- 
tion, doubtless,  of  letting  him  loose 
on  theur  arrival,  like  a  colossal  ogre, 
to  eat  up  all  the  King  of  Shoals 
forces. 

While  these  wise  terrors  were  in 
circulation,  Miyor  Harris,  with  his 
suite,  retinue,  and  escort,  pushed  on 
through  burning  hollows  and  dreary 
saJt  deserts  towards  the  Abyssinian 
Alps,  astonishing  the  natives,  as  he 
proceeded,  by  matchless  rifle  practice 
and  a  display  of  contemptuous  in- 
difference to  their  numTCrs,  which 
forcibly  suggested  to  them  the  im- 
mense difference  that  existed  between 
the  English  and  themselves.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  embassy  at  a  vil- 
lage a  short  distance  from  Ankober, 
a  total  lack  of  the  means  of  carriage 
compelled  them  to  make  a  pretty 
long  hfdt.  Major  Harris,  out  of 
te^emess  towards  Sdhela  Selassie, 
has  not  entered  into  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  that  circumstance.  But 
the  true  cause  of  this  delay  was  the 
fears  which  the  Kin^  of  Shoa  enter- 
tained of  the  intentions  of  his  Eng- 
lif^  guests,  among  whose  multifa- 
rious effects  he  imagined  it  ouite 
possible  there  might  lurk  something 
which  would  put  an  end  at  once  to 
his  dynasty  and  the  independence  of 
all  eastern  Africa. 

But  that  such  were  the  ideas  float- 
ing in  his  nund  must  be  abundantly 
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obvious  fh>m  tbe  nomeroaf  attempts 
ifUkA^  by  his  confidential  officers  to 
open  the  packets  and  examine  all  the 
presents  and  the  bagpge.  Infernal 
Biachines,  it  was  beuevedf  lay  en- 
veloped in  every  one  of  them,  and  it 
therefore  demanded  no  ordinary 
share  of  courage  in  his  maiesty*s  mi- 
nisters to  go  on  this  fbnom  hope. 
But  as  the  Gypzii  are  obstinate,  it 
was  judged  imprudent  to  irritate 
them  beyond  a  certain  point,  so  that 
the  king  at  length  determined  to  run 
the  chance  of  whatever  might  be  in 
store  for  him,  and  consented  to  give 
audience  to  the  representatives  of  the 
greatest  political  power  in  the 
world. 

.  The  agents  of  France,  whose  diolo- 
matic  numceuvres  were  thus  foiled, 
now  understood  perfectly  what  was 
to  be  the  result.  The  English  ad- 
vanced in  triumph  to  the  capital,  and 
dad  in  their  gorgeous  uniforms, 
glittering  with  gold  and  decorations, 
mounted  on  magnificent  horses,  and 
displaying  every  one  of  them  a  portion 
of  that  courage  which  has  subdued 
the  East,  presented  themselves  before 
the  KinjK  of  Shoa,  and  laid  at  his  feet 
that  freight  of  costly  gifts  with  which 
the  British  government  had  intrusted 
them.  The  muskets  and  bavonets 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  im- 
measurably superior  to  those  brought 
into  Shoa  by  tne  French.  The  ^^uns 
were  fired,  and  as  the  smoke  dnfled 
alonff  in  front  of  the  palace^  partly 
enveloping  and  partly  reveabng  the 
artillery-men  to  view,  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  populace  burst  forth  in  tumuU 
tuous  shouts,  and  Sdhela  Sel^Msie 
himself  was  lost  in  astonishment  and 
admiration.  He  examined  again  and 
again  the  other  presents  sent  him  by 
the  Indian  government,  the  rich  and 
beautiful  shawls  of  Cashmere,  the 

fold-embroidered  vests  of  Delhi,  the 
rilHant  chintxes  of  Ma8ulii>atam,  the 
stifi*,  heavy,  and  gorgeous  kimkabs  of 
Bengal,  and  felt  at  once  that  he  was 
somebodv,  though  in  rendering  to  the 
ambassador  his  acknowledgments  for 
these  gifts,  he  protested  again  smd 
affain  tnat  they  exceeded  in  value  his 
wnole  kingdom. 

Having  produced  this  favourable 
effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  prince, 
Major  Harris  was  not  slow  in  turning 
it  to  advantage.  He  introduce^ 
therefore,  the  subject  of  a  commercial 
treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  to 


secure  to  Great  Britain  panniouiit 
influence  in  southern  Abyssinia,  and 
along  with  her  manufactored  goodi 
to  introduce  the  tastes  and  habiti 
<^  civilisation.  What  obstacles  he 
enoountered,  and  by  what  argamcDt 
and  acts  be  overcame  them,  his  offi- 
cial situation  has  jMreveoted  him  f  ron 
disclosing.  Certain  it  is  that  the  bu- 
siness was  not  suffered  to  slumber. 
The  mission  only  reached  its  desti- 
nation in  July,  and  in  November 
of  the  same  year  the  treaty  was  con- 
cluded and  siffued. 

But  all  wno  have  observed  the 
workings  of  diplomacy  will  be  aware 
that  the  mere  material  act  of  n^[o- 
tiating  a  treaty  is  almost  Dothing 
compared  with  that  sublime  procesi 
b^  which  the  infiuenee  of  a  great  ci- 
vilised state  is  brought  to  bear  and 
made  to  operate  upon  a  barbarous 
people.  At  first  tne  favour  which 
the  lung  shewed  his  foreign  guests, 
whom  toe  natives  denominated  Gyp- 
zis,  only  excited  the  envy  of  the 
courtiers  uid  principal  clergy.  Ig- 
norant of  the  value  of  the  posts  they 
held  under  their  own  govemm^t, 
^ese  worthy  people  imagined  that 
the  stranffers  were  come  to  supplant 
them  in  tne  &vour  of  their  sovereign, 
to  intrigue  for  their  offices  and  secure 
to  themselves  places  and  govern- 
ments. By  degrees,  as  the  English 
were  observed  to  give,  but  to  covet 
nothing,  as  their  medicines  healed 
the  sick,  and  as  their  influence  was 
exerted  in  behalf  of  every  one  who 
fell  undeservedly  into  disgrace,  the 
'{grandees  of  Shoa  suffered  their  pre- 
judice to  die  away,  while  nunaerous 
circumstances  occurred  to  impress  the 
populace  with  admiration  and  reve- 
rence for  the  British  name.  In  a 
moment  of  passion  Sdhela  Selassie 
had  issued  a  decree  by  which  all  per- 
sons who,  in  obedience  to  custom,  nad 
intermarried  with  royal  slaves,  were 
reduced  to  servitude,  together  with 
their  ofisoring.  This  despotic  ordi- 
nance baa  carried  terror  and  dismwf 
throuffh  the  whole  city  and  surround- 
ing villages.  Upwards  of  4700  per- 
sons were  stricken  by  it  from  the  lists 
of  freemen  and  their  families  and  re- 
lations mourned  over  them  as  lost, 
for  they  had  already,  in  fiict,  been 
drafted  off  into  the  corps  of  servile 
labourers.  Miuor  Harris,  invested 
with  all  the  autnoritj  of  a  represen- 
tative of  Great  Britain,  now  yentored 
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to  interfere  with  the  kiiw  on  behalf 
of  these  nnhtppy  people.  He  de- 
picted to  him  the  mieery  which  endi 
a  proceeding  most  occamon,  he  pointed 
ont  its  injustice,  he  expatiated  on  its 
cruelty ;  but  only  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing an  impression  on  the  royal  mind 
when  he  mquired  in  what  language 
be  should  clothe  the  transaction  when 
be  eane  to  give  an  account  of  it,  as 
he  must,  to  his  ^vemment  at  home. 
The  whole  tuvpitade  of  his  conduct 
now  struck  the  kiiut.  **  I  ha^e  been 
rash,*'  said  he,  "  I  md  it  in  a  moment 
of  pissicm ;  but  say  nothing  of  the 
matter  in  Europe,  and  I  wHI  releikse 
them  all.**  And  released  they  were, 
and  the  blessings  of  tens  of  thousands 
were  poured  lorth  on  the  British 
embassy. 

On  two  other  occasions  again,  when 
fierce  desultory  wars  had  been  car- 
ried into  the  territories  of  the  heathen 
Oalla,  a  multitude  of  female  captiree 
had  been  taken.  They  were  already 
mounted  behind  the  murderers  of 
their  husbands,  fkthers,  and  brothers, 
or  driven  before  them  like  cattle 
along  the  plain.  Once  and  again  the 
influence  of  Great  Britain  wasexerted. 
and  the  wretched  prisoners  returned 
to  their  homes,  not  wholly  ignorant, 
perhaps,  of  the  name  of  that  great 
country  through  the  magic  of  whose 
influence  they  had  been  restored  to 
ft-eedom.  Bnefly  it  may  be  observed 
that  no  less  than  7000  persons  were 
thus  rescued  by  the  English  diploma* 
tist  from  hopeless  capttvity.  In  re- 
lating these  circumstances  Major 
Hams  by  no  means  arrogates  the 
whole  of  the  credit  to  himself.  It 
was  not  his  rhetoric  or  his  arguments 
that  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  the 
king,  but  that  rhetoric  and  those  ar- 
guments backed  by  the  all-powerful 
name  of  Great  Britain.  Bepresent- 
ing  any  other  state,  he  would  proba- 
bly not  have  succeeded  at  all ;  out  at 
the  same  time,  even  the  ambassador 
of  England  herself  might  have  failed 
bad  he  possessed  less  ability,  less  en- 
ergy, and  faith  in  his  own  superior- 
ity. 

But  the  most  striking,  though  not, 
perhaps,  the  most  important,  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  Ma- 
jor Harris  exerted  British  influence 
in  Shoa,  remains  to  be  told.  Every 
body  has  learned  from  Dr.  Johnson  s 
Rasselasy  that  it  has  been,  from  time 
immemorial,  the  custom  in  Abyssinia, 
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to  imprison  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood-royal,  with  the  exception  of 
him  who  reigns, — not,  as  the  Doctor 
fliblee,  in  a  happy,  pastoral  ralley, 
but  in  the  gloomy  prisons  of  Goncho, 
where,  laden  and  bound  to  the  earth 
by  heavy  chains,  they  wear  out  their 
wretched  lives  in  solitude  and  penury. 
This  custom  is  supposed,  in  Abyssi- 
nia, to  have  lasted  for  three  thousand 
years;  and  as^  in  the  estimation  of 
the  vulgar,  time  hallows  injustice, 
the  sufierings  of  the  royal  captives 
Were  regarded  with  pedect  indiffer- 
ence— perhaps,  by  many,  with  satis- 
faction. When  the  British  embassy 
arrived,  the  uncles  and  brothers  of 
S^ela  Seldssie  were,  in  obedience  to 
custom,  immured  in  the  Goncho  dun- 
geona^  Major  Harris,  however,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  liberating  them ; 
and,  taking  advantage  of  a  dangerous 
fever,  whidi  brought  the  monarch  to 
the  brink  of  the  grave,  he  pleaded 
before  him,  while  in  that  weak  state, 
the  cause  of  his  wretched  relatives. 
Sdhela  Selteie,  believing  that  his 
end  approached,  was  anxious  to  make 
his  peace  with  Heaven.  He  was  still, 
however,  more  anxious  to  live ;  and, 
by  way  of  propitiating  the  Almighty, 
solemnly  pledged  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador that,  should  he  recover,  he 
would  deliver  them  all.  The  sequel 
we  shall  describe  in  the  words  of 
Msjor  Harris  himself: — 

'^  The  sun  was  shiniog  brighter  than 
usual  through  a  cloudless  sky,  when  the 
British  embassy  received  a  welcome  sum- 
mons to  witness  the  redemption  of  this 
solemn  pledge.  The  halcony  of  justice 
was  tricked  out  in  its  gala  suit ;  and 
priests,  governors,  sycophants, and  court- 
iers, crowded  the  yard,  as  the  despot, 
restored  to  health,  in  the  highest  spirits 
and  good-humour,  took  his  accustomed 
Beat  upon  the  velvet  cushions.  The 
mandate  had  gone  forth  for  the  liheration 
of  his  brothers  and  bis  blood  relatives ; 
and  it  had  been  published  abroad  that 
the  royal  kith  and  kindred  were  to 
pass  the  residue  of  their  days,  free  and 
unfettered,  near  the  person  of  the  king, 
instead  of  in  the  dark  cells  of  Goncho. 
There  were  not  wanting  certain  sapient 
sages,  who  gravely  shook  their  head^  in 
disapproval  at  this  fresh  proof  of  foreign 
influence  and  ascendancy,  and  could  in 
nowise  comprehend  how  the  venerable 
custom  of  ages  could  be  thus  suddenly 
violated.  Tne  introduction  of  great  guns, 
and  muskeU,  and  rockets,  had  not  been 
objected  to,  although,  as  a  matter    of 
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oourae,  the  f  pe«r  of  their  forefather!  wai 
esteemed  an  infinitelj  saperior  wei4>oii, 
Muaioal  clocks  and  boxes  had  been  lis- 
tened to  and  despised,  as  rastly  inferior 
to  the  jingling  notes  of  their  own  vile  in. 
■tmments ;  and  the  Gothic  cottage^  with 
its  painted  trellises,  its  pictures,  and  its 
^j  Gortains,  although  pnmoonced  en* 
tiielj  unsuited  to  Abyssinian  habits,  had 
been  partially  forgiven  on  the  ground  of 
its  beauty.  But  this  last  innoyation  was 
beyond  all  understandin^i ;  and  many  a 
stupid  pate  was  racked  in  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  extract  consolation  in  so 
momentous  a  difficulty*  The  more  liberal 
party  were  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
long,  and  of  his  generous  intentions  ;  and 
the  royal  gaie  was,  with  the  rest,  strained 
wistfully  towards  the  wicket,  where  he 
should  behold  once  again  the  child  of  his 
mother,  whom  he  had  not  seen  since  his 
accession,  and  should  make  his  firet  ac- 
quaintance with  his  uncles,  the  brothers 
of  his  warrior  sire,  who  had  been  inoar- 
oented  ere  he  himself  had  seen  the  light. 
Stem  traces  had  been  left  by  the  con- 
straint of  one  third  of  a  century  upon  the 
•eyen  unfortunate  descendants  of  a  royal 
race,  who  were  shortly  ushered  into  court 
by  the  state  gaoler.  Leaning  heavily  on 
each  other's  shoulders,  and  linked  toge- 
ther by  chains,  bright  and  shining  with 
the  friction  of  years,  the  captives  shuffled 
onward  with  cramped  and  minute  steps, 
lather  as  malefactors  proceeding  to  the 
gallows-tree,  than  as  innocent  and  abused 

?rince8  regaining  the  rights  of  man* 
'ottering  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  they 
fell,  as  they  had  been  instructed  by  then- 
surly  conductor,  prostrate  on  their  faces 
before  their  more  fortunate,  but  despotic 
rdative,  whom  they  had  known  hereto- 
fore only  by  name,  and  in  connexion  with 
their  own  misfortunes,  and  whose  Toice 
was  yet  a  stranger  to  their  ears.  Rising 
with  difficulty  at  the  bidding  of  the  mo- 
narch, they  remained  standing  in  front  of 
the  balcony,  gazing  in  stupid  wonder  at 
the  novelties  of  the  scene,  with  eyes  un- 
accustomed to  meet  the  broad  glare  of 
day.  At  first  they  were  fixed  upon  the 
author  of  their  wear^  captivity,  aud  upon 
th^  white  man  by  his  side,  who  had  been 
the  instrument  of  the  termination ;  but 
the  dull,  leaden  ease  soon  wandered  in 
search  of  other  objects,  and  the  approach 
of  freedom  appeared  to  be  receiv^  with 
the  utmost  apathy  and  indifference.  Im. 
mured  since  earliest  infiancy,  they  were 
totally  insensible  to  the  blessinn  of  li. 
berty.  Their  feelings  and  their  habits 
had  become  those  of  the  gauler  and  the 
dark  dungeon.  The  iron  had  rusted 
into  their  very  souls,  and,  whilst  they 
with  difficulty  maintained  an  erect  posi- 
tion, pain  ond  withering  despondency 
were  indelibly  marked  iu  every  line  of 


their  yacaat  and  care-furrowed  featura.* 
In  the  damp  vaults  of  Gonefao,  wbers 
heayy  manacles  on  the  wnaCs  bad  been 
linked  to  the  ankles  of  the  prisooers  by  a 
chain  so  short  as  to  admit  only  of  a  bent 
and  stooping  posture,  the  weary  hours  of 
the  pnnoes  had,  for  thirty  long  years, 
been  paased  in  the  fabrication  of  harps 
and  oombs ;  and  of  these  relics  of  mono- 
tonous existence,  elaborately  caryed  in 
wood  and  ivory,  a  lai^e  ofienng  was  now 
timidly  presented  to  the  king.  The  first 
glimpse  of  his  wretched  relatiyes  had 
already  dissipated  a  slight  shade  of  mis- 
trust, which  had  hitherto  cloaded  the 
royal  brow.  Nothing  that  might  endan- 
ger the  security  of  nis  reign  could  be 
traced  in  the  crippled  frames  and  blighted 
faculties  of  the  seven  miserable  objects 
that  cowered  before  him ;  and,  after  di- 
recting their  chains  to  be  unriyeted,  he 
announced  to  all  that  the^  were  free,  and 
to  pass  the  residue  of  their  existence  nesr 
his  own  person.  Again  the  joke  and  the 
merry  laugh  passed  quickly  in  the  bal- 
cony, the  court  fool  resumed  hia  wonted 
avocations,  and,  as  the  monarch  himself 
struck  the  chords  of  the  gaily  ornamented 
harp  presented  by  his  bloated  brother 
Amnon,  the  buffoon  burst  into  a  high  and 
deserved  panegyric  upon  the  royal  mercy 
and  generosity.  'My  chilareo,'  ex- 
claimed his  majesty,  turning  towards  his 
foreign  guests,  after  the  completion  of 
this  tardy  act  of  justice  to  those  whose 
only  crime  was  their  consanguinity  to 
himself-o-an  act  to  which  he  had  been 
prompted  less  by  superstition,  than  by  a 
desire  to  rescue  his  own  offspring  from  a 
dungeon,  and  to  secure  a  high  place  in 
the  opinion  of  the  civilised  world,..'  My 
children,  you  will  write  all  you  have  now 
seen  to  your  country,  and  say  to  the 
British  queen  that,  although  far  behind 
the  nations  of  the  white  men,  from  whom 
Ethiopia  first  received  her  religion,  there 
yet  remains  a  spark  of  Christian  love  in 
the  breast  of  the  King  of  Shoe.'" 

Thus  terminates  the  history  of  the 
mission  to  the  kingdom  of  Shoa.  It 
was  originally  intended,  we  believe, 
that  a  permanent  residency  should 
have  been  established  in  Abyssinia ; 
and  Major  Harris  appears  to  have 
gone  into  the  countiy  with  that  ex- 
pectation. But  dtis  aUter  vuvm. 
Considerations  of  expense,  and  other 
reasons  not  yet  fully  known  to  the 
public,  determined  the  Indian  go- 
vernment to  content  itself  with  the 
commercial  treaty  which  had  been 
concluded  wil^  "^dhela  Selassie, — 
though,  ^inout  a  permanent  am- 
bassadors must  long  continue  to  be 
little  ti^ilter  than  a  dead  letter. 
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t.  ^Biit,  though  the  progress  of  com- 
merce in  those  regions  may  be  slow, 
a  beginning  has  been  made.  The 
observations,  collected  during  a  re- 
sidence of  eighteen  months,  on  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  shew 
that  it  only  remains  with  us  to  work 
the  mine  which  has  been  thrown 
open.  Capital,  ludidously  employed, 
may,  through  Abyssinia,  effect  won- 
ders on  the  population  of  Africa.  It 
is  precisely  the  point  on  which  to 
rest  our  conmiercial  lever  for  lifting 
up  and  moving  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  But  the  most 
miportant  consideration,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  door  which  Providence  now 
holds  open  to  us  will  be  speedily 
closed  if  we  neglect  to  enter,  and 
that,  too,  not  by  the  inhabitants  them- 
selves, but  by  our  most  persevering 
political  rivals,  who  are  beginning  to 
be  possessed  by  the  persuasion  that  it 
is  quite  possible  for  them  to  become, 
also,  dax^rous  competitors  to  us  in 
commerce. 

It  would  require  minute  and  volu- 
minous details  to  exhibit  the  whole 
^stem  of  French  machinations  in 
£astem  Africa,  and  into  these  our 
space  forbids  us  at  present  to  enter : 
it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  what 
events  will  speedily  prove,  diat  if 
Great  Britain  n^lect  to  establish 
herself  commerciaUy  and  otherwise, 
in  those  regions,  France  will  pick  up 
the  sovereign  pearl  which  we  reck- 
lessly throw  away.  To  prevent  this 
unfortunate  result,  our  principal 
means  must  be  to  interest  the  Eng- 
lish *people  in  Abyssinia,  which  can 
only  be  done  by  diffusing  far  and 
wide,  knowledge  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.  A  peculiar  fate, 
however,  appears  to  attend  every  tra- 
veller who  endeavours  to  communi- 
cate to  the  public  any  information  on 
that  part  of  Africa.  Bruce  was  as- 
sailed by  the  clamours  of  incredulity 
when  he  presented  his  varied  and 
magnificent  picture  of  men  and  man- 
ners to  the  world ;  and  Major  Harris, 
in  eveiy  respect  a  kindred  spirit,  seems 
likely  to  be  treated,  by  part  at  least 
of  the  press,  in  much  the  same 
manner. 

Experience,  however,  has  rendered 
the  public  soiQewhat  ^^  wiser  than  of 
yore."  Few,  comparatively,  now 
Usten  to  the  small-voiced  coracles  that 
delhrer  their  envious  ceirina^  asainst 
aU  who  achieve  any  thin^f  w>(fftDy  of 


admiration.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
of  course,  to  maintain  that  Major 
Harris's  book  is  without  its  faults, — 
no  book  is ;  but,  in  spite  of  whatever 
blemishes  there  may  be  found  in  it, 
it  will  remain  in  our  literature  a  last- 
ing monument  of  enterprise  and  com- 
manding abilities. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to 
praise  Major  Harris,  but  to  describe 
m  a  few  words  what  he  has  done,  and 
what  advantages  must  result  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  his  work.  Most 
persons  would  be  touched  by  a  sense 
of  the  sublime,  if  they  coula  suppose 
Switzerland,  with  all  its  mountains 
and  valleys,  lifted  from  its  place,  and 
set  down  in  the  torrid  zone.  All 
this  has  been  done,  and  more,  in  the 
case  of  Abyssinia ;  for,  not  only  have 
we  there  the  Alps,  lakes,  cataracts, 
and  tremendous  ravines  which  dis- 
tinguish the  highlands  of  Europe,  but, 
mingled  with  these,  scenes  of  volcanic 
desolation  unsurpassed,  perhaps  un- 
equalled, for  sublime  and  sava^ 
grandeur  by  any  other  tract  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe. 

But  if  we  place  ourselves  on  the 
summit  of  the  **  Mother  of.  Grace," 
and  look  down  and  around  over 
the  circumjacent  ]^lains  and  valleys^ 
few  scenes  of  andity  and  bfuren- 
ness  will  present  themselves  to 
view.  On  the  contrary,  in  some 
directions,  a  succession  of  moun- 
tain-peaks, verdant  to  their  sum- 
mits, and  separated  from  each 
other  by  umbrageous  valleys,  each 
supplied  with  its  fertilising  stream, 
winding  like  a  thread  of  silver  to- 
wards the  thirsty  plains  of  the  Te  • 
hama,  would  be  beheld.  Most  per- 
sons, through  reading  or  otherwise, 
have  obtained  some  idea  of  the  ve- 
getation of  the  tropics,  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  which  abound  there ; 
of  the  magnificent  trees  which 
stretch  their  arms  over  brooks  and 
fountains ;  and  of  the  rich  fragrance 
which  there  literally  overcharges 
the  breeze.  But  in  Abyssinia,  about 
the  sources  of  the  Blue  Nile  and  the 
Hawash,  mA  on  the  banks  of  a  hun- 
dred nameless  lakes,  it  is  not  the  as- 
pect of  the  tropics  alone  that  we  be- 
hold; but,  starting  as  it  were  from 
the  burning  level  of  ocean,  we  ascend 
through  eveiy  variety  of  dimate, 
till,  on  Jebel  Mamrat,  and  else- 
wl^re,  we  almost  touch  upon  the  re- 
gions of  perpetual  snow.     Conse- 
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Saently,  it  is  impoesible  to  imagine 
mdscapes  more  strangely  or  pictu- 
resquely varied.  Here  the  palm- 
grove,  the  banana  and  the  cofl^ 
tree,  present  the  features  of  Uie  torrid 
aone;  there  the  pomegcanate,  the 
oHve,  the  apj^l^  and  the  blackbernr, 
suggest  the  idea  of  a  temperate  cH- 
mate ;  while,  at  no  gr^t  distance,  we 
behold  the  sombre  nines  and  cold, 
hungry  vegetation  of  if  orway.  These 
things  we  mention,  not  merely  for 
the  i>urpo6e  of  suggesting  ^  picture, 
but  in  order  to  remind  the  reader 
how  numerous  and  varied  must  be 
the  productions  of  a  country  so  con- 
stituted. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  what  Abys- 
sinia is  in  itself  that  deserves  chieflY 
to  be  considered,  but  what  it  leads 
to, — for  it  is  the  key  of  Central 
Africa  from  the  east  To  establish 
our  inflnence  here,  therefore,  is  to 
obtain  easy  access,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  the  mihds  of  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
men.  For  certain  species  of  goods, 
all  Central  Africa  depends  upon  the 
east,  and  almost  every  caravan  road 
to  the  interior  bes  at  the  mercy  of 
those  who  aro  masters  of  the  iBthiop- 
ian  highlands.  By  obtaining  para- 
mount influence  over  the  patriarch  of 
Gondar,  over  the  Bas  of  Tigrd,  and 
over  the  king  of  Shoa,  who  are  now 
their  masters,  we  might  ourselves 
determine,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  nature  of  all  the  rdations  which 
may  hereafHer  spring  up  between 
Eastern  and  CenU^  Africa.  In  ex- 
ercising this  influence,  we  should, 
no  doubt,  be  placing  ourselves  in  an 
anomalous  position ;  for,  ^stitute  of 
political  power,  unsupported  by  mi* 
Btary  force,  possessing  sovereignty 
over  not  &  rood  of  land,  we  should 
yet,  by  dint  of  our  superior  intelli- 
gence, and  the  consciousness  of  the 
vicinity  of  our  Indian  empire,  ex- 
ercise something  hke  despotic  sway 
over  the  elements  of  civilisation, 
which  we  could  direct^  mould,  hast^i, 
or  retard,  as  it  might  seem  necessary 
to  our  jud^ent.  Even  as  matters 
now  stand,  it  is  impossible  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  the  influence  we 
exert  from  the  port  of  Aden  upon  the 
various  populations  of  Eastern  Africa. 
Day  after  day,  the  natives  c^  these 
parts  who  happen  to  be  engaged  in 
commerce  witness  what  must  appear 
to  them  the  magical  power  of  the 


British  flag.  Hhey  pe¥«eive,  UtHe 
acute  as  they  are,  that  the  spot  over 
which  it  waves  is  suddenly  transr 
formed  into  an  asylum  for  the  op- 
pr^sed, — into  the  abode  of  justice 
and  equity;  and  Iha^  a  circle  spreads 
round  it  into  which  violence,  and 
bloodshed,  and  treachery,  cannot  en- 
ter. It  is  consequently  transformed, 
in  their  imaginatiops,  mto  a  kind  of 
oasis  in  the  moral  world,  where  all  is 
safety,  repose,  and  serenity;  what- 
ever storms  of  passion,  and  oppres- 
sion, and  tyranny,  mi^  be  ragm^  in 
the  bleak  and  desolate  regions  with- 
qut.  Naturally,  therefore,  and  by  a 
sort  of  necessity,  they  learn  to  stth 
for  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  the 
British  mig  can  give;  and,  with  a 
rapidity  almost  inmdible,  these  pooiv 
uinorant,  and  harmless  petmle  fly 
m>m  their  petty  tyrants,  and  pour 
into  Aden ;  ao  that  the  population  of 
that  city,  in  the  course  of  thicel 
years,  has  augmented  from  six  huan: 
dred  to  twenty  thousand  sonla.  Bu^ 
this  IS  not  alL  On  more  than  ime 
point  of  the  African  shore  the  uBion- 
jack  has  been  hoioted,  and  the  na- 
tives look  towards  it  as  towacAi  a 
beneficent  fotish,  to  wfaidi  they  jnay 
bow  down  witliotttd^:cadation;  and 
which,  ere  it  has  flamied  there  kog» 
win  teach  them,  to  wnat  ihey  are  to 
bend  the  knee  permanency,  and  for 
good. 

Migor  Harris,  whose  work  haa 
suggested  t^ese  observationa,  magr 
himaelf  be  regarded,  in  every  sessa 
of  the  word,  as  a  soldier  of  the  Ccon; 
for,  although  his  Buasion  waa  ostes- 
sibly  a  commercial  one,  he  did  mneh 
towards  diftsiog  through  Abyssinia 
a  reverence  for  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, to  the  utmest  of  his  pow 
protecting  its  miawionariea,  and 
seconding  tiieir  labours.  His  diplo- 
macy OB  this  point,  indeed,  was  not 
wholiy  suocessfrd;  but,  in  directing 
our  hopes  towards  the  patriarch,  he 
has,  we  think,  indicated  the  route  by 
which  friture  success  may  be  cooa- 
manded.  This,  of  course,  will  not  be 
obtained  throuffh  the  ordinary  me- 
thods o£  preaching,  or  the  instru- 
mentality of  European  systems,  but 
1^  introduciqg  new  elements  into 
MitaapiBii  dvilisatiim,  and  dissipate 
iag  that  mistv  wall  of  separatioa 
wBch  has  hitnerto  stood  between. 
African  Christendom  and  the  other 
(lurches  of  the  e^i.    Bat  the  o&* 
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eftnon  mutt  not  b«  ftBowed  to  esci^. 
Popery  is  there  alfeady,  and  will 
strike  root,  and  exclude  us  altogether, 
if  we  prove  dilatory.  Even  tne  ex- 
pense we  have  incurred  will  have 
been  thrown  away,  sinless  we  follow 
it  up  hy  the  ettahlithment  of  a  per« 
manent  ntission  in  Northern  Abys« 
ainia,  which,  hy  its  agents  in  Tigr^ 
Gojam,  and  Shoa,  may  command  the 
whole  field  of  qperotions,  and  keep 
up  British  preponderance,  until  the 


occurrence  of  «n  event,  now  not  far 
distant,  which  must  change  the  des- 
tiny of  all  those  parts  of  the  world. 
To  this  we  do  not  consider  it  neces- 
sary to  allude  more  distinctly  at  pre- 
sent. When  the  time  comes,  it  will 
be  felt  that  it  was  not  unforeseen  by 
us,  and  that  we  counselled  the  man- 
ner best  adapted  to  secure  to  Great 
Britain  the  golden  fhiits  of  cinmm- 
ftanoes. 


A  GOKTINEITTAL  TOUR. 

ohaptbb  xn. 

''  Sbe*s  pretty  to  walk  with, 

And  witty  to  talk  with, 
And  pleasant,  too,  to  think  on ; 

Bat  the  best  use  of  all 

U  her  health  ia  a  stall, 
And  helps  os  to  make  qs  drink  on."^^vcKUNa. 

"  La  premiere  et  la  plus  importaate  quality  d*une  femme  est  h  (iouceur/'-^Hous- 
SEAU,  ^mile,  v. 


SuKcuoiG  our  packs  upon  our  shoul- 
ders, we  left  Calais  through  one  of 
the  numerous  gates  which  form  its 
outlets,  and  nrooeeded  on  the  road  to 

Dunkirk.     H ,  directly  we  got 

outside  thetown,  stopped  and  strapped 
his  pack  firmly  to  his  baok  and  gilded 
around  his  loins  a  House  that  had 
aeen  considerable  service,  but  was 
well  enough  adapted  fov  long  marches 
and  dusty  roods.  I,  who  was  less 
commodiously  equipped,merely  threw 
my  parcel  over  my  shouldevs,  and 
polled  open  my  double  -  breavted 
waistcoat  to  admit  the  air  and  fad* 
litate  the  motion  of  my  arms.  Having 
inquired  the  route  from  an  old  cob- 
bier  who  sat  singing  and  stitching  in 
the  angle  of  two  cross-roads,  and  oe- 
ing  courteously  answered  (he  could 
do  no  less,  lor  we  both  pulled  off  our 
hats  to.  him  with  as  much  (^remony 
as  if  we  were  addressing  a  prince  of 
the  blood),  we  put  fbrth  our  legs  and 
proceeded  onwigtl  rapidly.  When 
we  had  walked  to  Marck,  a  distance 
of  seven  killometres,  the  heat  of  the 
sun  grew  so  oppressive,  and  my  pack 
was  so  badly  ndapted  for  carnaee, 
that  we  rested  in  a  small  cabaret  by 
the  road-side,  in  the  windows  of 
whiah  we  observed  pioturesi  brandy* 
flaakt,  little  books,  thread,  tape,  and 


various  other  articles  of  use  and 
pleasure.  Around  the  room  in 
which  we  sat  were  pictures  of  Napo- 
leon and  his  career,  in  the  most 
brilliant  colours;  and  interspersed 
with  these  were  portraits  of  his  gene- 
rals, likenesses  of  pretty  country 
ffirls,  and  rosy  shepherds,  and  hapny- 
looking  children,  and  cottages  tnat 
seemed  the  home  of  comfort.    But 

tile  chief  attraction  for  H and 

m^lf  after  we  had  provided  ourselves 
with  three  or  foxa  yards  of  tape 
(pa8iimetU)y  was  a  flask  of  rich  oilv 
brandy,  and  a  little  laughing  girl, 
with  black  eyes  of  archness,  who 
stood  bende  it,  behind  the  counter ; 
there  was  such  an  air  of  happiness  in 
her  features  that  it  was  one  of  those 
faces  on  which  you  could  look  for 
ever.  It  was  like  a  bright  sunny 
day,  or  a  garden  glowing  with  the 
beauties  of  summer,  or  any  thing 
else  extremely  delightful  which  it 
requires  no  em>rt  to  enjoy.  She  was 
small,  well-rounded,  and  pretty ;  her 
hands  were  fair  and  delicate,  and  her 
hair  tastefully  braided ;  but  had  she 
been  the  plainest  little  girl  in  France, 
one  look  at  her  joyous  face  woiild 
liave  put  you  in  good-humour  with 
her  and  all  Uie  world.  It  was  a  posi- 
tive luxury  to  get  a  petite  gmUte 
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(little  drop)  of  brandy  frmn  such  de- 
sant  little  bands,  and  in  a  dean 
Bttle  ^lass,  sucb  as  you  ma^  suppose 
tbe  fairies  to  toss  off  in  tbeir  subter- 
ranean palaces  of  gold.  And  as  she 
bound  tne  tape  round  my  narcd,  and 
then  slung  it  over  my  neoc,  and  ar- 
ranged it  on  my  back,  and  smiled  and 
told  me, "  I  looked  quite  beautiful  in 
it,*"  and  turned  to  ber  sister,  to  whom 
she  appealed  for  a  corroboration  of 
her  compliment,  and  looked  at  us 
again  and  again,  laughing  and  blush- 
ing, and  shewing  her  white  teeth  all 


the  time,  I  protest  I  almost  Mt  in- 
dined  to  drop  on  my  knees  and  give 
her  a  kiss,  or  two,  or  three,  for  all 
her  trouble.  Sterne,  I  am  sure,  would 
have  done  it,  and  I  should  have  done 
so  likewise  if  I  had  been  alooe,  and 
her  sister  at  confession,  and  nobody 
looking.  But,  bein^  a  very  modest 
little  fdlow,  I  did  noudng  of  the  kind, 
but  only  thanked  her  with  a  &ce 
that  if  it  said  all  I  meant  and  felt 
must  have  been  just  as  grateM  to 
her  as  twenty  kines. 


"Mess  me.  Master  K— 

H ^  after  we  had  left  the  place, 

^'if  you  are  thus  prepared  to  Ml  in 
love  with  every  little  innkeeper's 
daughter  you  see,  I  tremble  for  your 
fate  in  Iranoe.  You  cannot  stir  a 
mile  without  seeing  scores  as  pretty 
and  bewitching  as  this  little  nymph 
who  seems  to  have  captivated  you  all 
of  a  sudden.** 

"Well,'*  said  I,  "it  costs  me  ho 
trouble.  I  find  pleasure  in  it.  Like 
Goldsmith,  *  lam  an  admirer  ofhappv 
human  faces,*  and  when  I  see  one  I 
fall  in  love  with  it  at  once.'* 

"But  you  will  see  faces  of  this 
kind  all  over  France.** 

"  No  matter,  I  shall  only  love  the 
more,  and  consequently  enjoy  my  trip 
with  greater  zest.'* 

"  But  an  innkeeper*s  daughter — ^ 

"If  she  is  ijretty,  and  good-hu- 
moured, and  kind,  is  just  as  agree- 
able a  companion  in  flaying  the 
game  of  Cupid  as  the  highest  prin- 


ChaftebXIIL 

'Btri  XMTmut  r%  rtms 

Mir*  juu^m  ^v»«Xir«v.— Anicreon. 

-,**  said  cess  in  the  land.**  And  here  I  nn 
over  a  catalogue  of  innkeepers'  daugh- 
ters who  have  been  &mous  in  history 
firom  the  time  of  Helen  down  to  our 
own  days.  "  And,  if  I  mistake  not,** 
I  continued,  "I  have  here  in  my 
pocket-book  the  description  of  one  as 
old  as  the  days  of  that  flowo^ 
thoughted  old  Greek,  Philostratus, 
whif£  I  will  read  you  if  you  like." 

"  I  admire  the  old  Greek  sophist,'* 
answered  my  companion,  "and  diall 
hear  what  he  8a3r8  with  pleasure,  and, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  he  has  odetoated 
a  pretty  cup-beu%r  in  more  than  one 
of  his  glowing  letters.** 

"  Yes,  ind^  he  has,  and  with  an 
doquenoe  and  warmth  that  vouch 
for  his  sincerity.  Hear  this  one 
which  I  find  transcribed  into  my 
note-book.**  So,  sitting  down  be* 
neath  a  tall  poplar  upcm  a  green 
bank  overgrown  with  moss  and  wild 
flowers,  I  pulled  out  my  book  and 
read  for  my  friend  as  follows : — 


vn  Ti  aXXn  vy^wnrt  tv^^atfUf  tuxt,  »m  rn 
stnwu  ran  (pt?^f4MT§tf»  ««*r*  tftitva  fJLtf  xar«- 

fA099tf  9r(»irm  r»if  oftfutt'if.  Jy  xm  i  Ztvt 
ytv^a/iivgft  x»X»f  »nox«9f  vri^irrn^mre,  u 

^    i^«XX«i^«    yUiv$$,  Km    vtf  ;^i4Xf#v 


"  To  a  Pi-etty  Bannaid. 

*'  Thy  cnpi  are  wrought  oat  of  erystal ; 
but  thy  hands,  mv  pret^  gtri,  render 
them  precious  as  silver  or  gold  ;  and  firom 
thine  eyes  they  draw  a  brilliancy  and  glow 
which  far  outshines  either  of  the  oostlj 
metals.  How  bright,  how  pelludd,  tbcnr 
appear!  like  summer  waters  uncrinped 
by  a  breeze.  The  cups  which  are  before 
thioe  eyes,  in  addition  to  their  other 
charms,  seem  to  taste  of  thy  lips.  Lay 
them  aside  then,  for  full  of  danger  it  is  to 
touch  such  witching  and  brittle  vesads* 
But  pledge  me  with  thy  sweet  eyes, 
whicb»  had  Jupiter  bdidd,  he  would 
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"  How  d^ant,  how  m/eeM,  how 
Grecian,  is  all  this !  The  crystal  cup 
be  tells  her  is  made  more  costly  hy 
her  touch,  its  lustre  is  borrowed  from 
her  be^Qtifiil  eyes,  the  liquid  that  it 
holds  has  the  fragrance  and  sweetness 
of  her  lips,  even  water  which  she  has 
tasted  Mcomes  more  delicious  than 
wine,  and  no  one  who  has  touched 
her  line  will  look  for  the  juice  of  the 
grape> 

**I  dedare,"  exclaimed  H ,  "I 

never  before  thought  that  barmaids 
had  been  celebrated  by  bards  and 
philosophers  in  terms  such  as  these. 


*r»  %%  T»/9  9ra^u*n  t^vhi/ui  ttf^^tn  &9rt^  avrn 

ft(U9  m  «ir«  wnymf  rmt  »ft/»mr»t9f  mm  ^ 
rsvT§    UMM    fofifttf    fim»      TUnvt    l^rmt 


"Why  this,"  said  H ,  "is  a 

more  delidous  letter  than  the  last. 
The  condusion  is  beautiful,  and  I 
think  Anacreon  never  exceeded  that 
thought,  '  /,  whenever  I  behold  thee^ 
feel  an  mookmtary  thirst,  and,  whether 
I  triH  arnoyom  cansirainedto  step  into 
thee  and  staff  by  thee*  What  glorious 
fellows  those  old  Greeks  were  I" 

"  Yes,  they  have  never  been  equal- 
ed yet.  With  all  our  vanity,  we 
must   own   that,   I    think.      But, 

pr'ythee,  Master  H ,  imagine,  if 

yon  can,  the  scene  thus  described  by 
our  philosopher  FhiloBtratus.  Fancy 


baye  appdnted  thee  his  beantifiil  and  se- 
doctive  cap-bearer ;  or,  if  tboa  wilt  not 
taste  wine,  pear  out  for  roe  a  draught  of 
water,  touch  the  cup  with  thy  lips,  and, 
thus  filled  with  kisses,  hand  it  to  me.  He 
is  no  true  lorer  who,  after  lips  like  thine, 
which  are  the  vines  of  Venus,  looks  for 
a  goblet  of  the  grape." 


It,  however,  diews  me  that  Venus  is 
omnipotent  and  omnipresent,  and 
has  as  great  a  spell  of  enchantment 
for  sages  as  for  labourers.** 

"And  is  it  only  now  vou  thought 
of  it,  you  great,  good-humoured, 
good-natured  fellow P  Ah!  that  is 
not  the  only  thin^  I  shall  teach  you 
before  we  part.  Meanwhile,  listen  to 
the  love-letter  which  follows  that 
which  I  have  just  repeated,  and  tell 
me,  must  she  not  have  been  a  fasci- 
nating little  goddess  to  win  both 
from  such  a  greybearded  old  wise- 
acre as  Philostratus  ?** 


**  To  the  Same. 

'*  Thine  eyes  are  brighter  than  thy  cups* 
Methinks  I  see  thy  soul  within  them. 
The  freshness  of  thy  cheeks  is  hr  more 
lustrous  than  the  ruby  of  the  wine; 
thy  features  are  clearer  far  than  the  snowy 
linen  tunic  around  thee,  and  thy  lips  are 
washed  with  the  blood  of  roses ;  tnou  seem, 
est  to  my  fancy  one  of  the  light,  sportiye 
wood-nymphs,  tripping  faun-like  through 
the  grovee,  and  thme  eyes  the  daazling 
fountains  orer  which  she  presides.  How 
many  dost  thou  detain  who  hasten  to 
thee  1  how  many  dost  thoa  coax  in  who 
wodd  have  passed  thee  by  1  how  many 
dost  thou  call  unto  thee  and  make  thy 
customers  1  I,  whenever  I  behold  thee, 
feel  an  involuntary  thirst,  and,  whether  I 
win  or  no,  am  constrained  to  step  into 
thee  and  stay  by  thee." 


first  a  tabema  of  the  olden  time,  with 
its  court-yard  adorned  with  foun* 
tains  of  water,  gushing  up  like  liquid 
diamonds  into  the  sunny  atmosphere ; 
and  flowers, — ^Asiatic  flowers  of  the 
most  dazzling  colour,  bludiing  all 
about  and  scenting  the  air.  Ima- 
gine, also,  a  marme  pavement  ele- 
gantly tessellated  or  worked  in  mo^* 
saic  representing  a  battle,  a  chariot- 
race,  or  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  or 
Diana  in  some  antique  forest  with 
her  nymphs  and  hotmds.  Place 
about  this  sculptured  stone  from 
Paros,  images  of  Capid  and  the 
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GracM,  and  Aphrodite  rkiiip  from 
the  waters,  or  PhoBhni  with  hk 
lyre  in  his  hand,  unu  and  vases  of 
silyer  and  crystal  lying  abont,  gar- 
lands of  roees  and  wreaths  for  the 
temples,  and  casks  of  purple  Bromian, 
and  couches  covered  with  scarlet,  and 
dice  of  ivory,  and  mirrors  of  polished 
steel ;  and  then  the  living  divinities 
of  the  place,  bannaidf  such  as  thi« 
we  have  had  described,  clothed  in 


tht  hijbk  ikma  n^lot,  ao  adiemtdy 
fine  it  was  as  to  be  eaUed  by  Pe» 
tronins  woven  air.  Imagine  all  th^ 
and  tdl  me,  do  yon  not  envy  diosa 
old  Greeks?'' 

When  I  turned  to  H for  an 

answer  I  found  he  was  fast  asleep.  I 
soon  woke  him,  by  a  hearty  slap  on 
the  fkoe,  and,  starting  up  from  the 
green  bank,  we  we&d^  <HiwvdB. 


Chaptbb  xrv. 

"  EU— Cum  omnia  nunc  vernent,  et  rideant  in  agris  demiror  esse  qui  Aunosii 
urbibus  delectentnr.  TI — Non  oouies  capiuntur  aspectu  ilonim,  aut  pretomim  vcr- 
nantinm,  aut  fontiom  amniumve :  aut  ai  capiuntur  est  aliod  quod  magis  juret." — 
£rasikus,  ColL 


Tears  ago,  when  I  had  a  jucture 
illustrating  the  story  of  poor  Mana, 
in  Sterne,  and  saw  the  road  all  flat  and 
straight,  stretched  out  to  an  inter- 
minable length,  with  the  chaise  gal- 
loping rapidly  over  it,  "  the  poor, 
hapless  maiden,"  sittinff  sorrowfully, 
with  her  pipe  in  her  hand  and  the 
faithful  little  Svlvio  by  her  side, 
near  a  tree,  at  the  distance  (if  per- 
spective in  painting  be  of  any  worth) 
or  at  least  tnree  or  four  mues  from 
the  travellers,  I  wondered  much  that 
roads  in  Franoe  should  he  so  level 
and  so  long ;  and  I  was  inclined  to 
think  the  painter  was  the  maker  of 
these  roads,  and  that  they  existed 
only  in  his  imagination.  The  first 
lea«pie  I  passed  over  on  my  way  from 
Calais  dispelled  the  notion.  Ijiere  I 
saw  a  country  perfectly  flat. —  the 
roads  level, — not  a  hill  or  a  nillock 
to  be  seen  for  miles.  Before  us  and 
behind  us  we  could  see  to  an  im- 
mense distance;  all  was  sandy  and 
unpictnresque.  It  is  this  ^itneas 
which  makes  the  tour  through 
France  so  monotonous.  Nowhere 
will  you  see  those  charming  windings 
and  turns,  and  that  rich  em^uld  v^- 
tation  which  makes  the  English  roads 
such  exquisite  landscape  -  scenery. 
However,  we  pushed  on,  enjojdng 
the  delicious  banquet  of  the  summ^ 
air  and  sunshine  which  streamed 
around  us.  A  gentle  breese  invigo- 
rated our  limbs,  and  fh)m  a  clump  of 
trees  to  the  left  we  heard  the  notea 
of  a  cuckoo,  which  fell  sweetly  upon 
our  ears.  The  lark  soared  upward, 
and  warbled  in  the  skies, — an  invisi- 
ble sonffster  whose  sprightly  notea 
always  fill  the  soul  with  pleasura. 
The  iioiisea  ^t  wt  passed  had  an  ak 


of  neatness  and  comfort  In  eveiy 
window  we  saw  white  blinds;  and 
most  of  the  cottages  were  pamted 
pink,  and  yellow,  uid  blue,  with 
bright  green  doors.  We  paased  soma 
old  oh&teaux,  but  were  not  much 
struck  by  their  appearance.  They 
are  usuuly  built  opposite  to  tlte 
gates,  and  approached  by  a  long, 
straight  path.  I  prefer  our  own 
custom  or  concealing  the  house  by  a 
turn  in  the  carriage-drive.  We  saw 
corn-fields  in  abundance,  but  they 
were  a  good  deal  choked  with  cockle. 
Wd  qined  at  Oipb«  in  a  little  pub- 
lic-house, on  the  sign-board  of  Wtuch 
we  saw  a  new  way  of  spelling  oar  dt 
vie.  Our  hostess  was  a  fat,  bustling, 
kind  old  lady,  with  huge  earrings  ra 
her  ears ;  and  provided  fbr  us  a  ^ca* 
sant  rural  dinner.  We  had  an  ome- 
lette, some  excellent  pork,  and  Dutdi 
cheese.  H took  beer,  but  I  pre- 
ferred brandy  and  water ;  and  wnile 
I  rested  after  dinner,  I  took  notice  a£ 
the  place  in  which  we  sat.  The  floor 
was  of  red  tile,  and  neatly  sanded; 
rush-bottomed  chairs;  a  big,  open 
cupboard,  painted  red,  and  fiUed 
with  large  dishes  of  blue  wire, 
metal  plates,  painted  fiow«r-vaacs, 
shells,  brass  eandkstieks,  wfaeae  lus- 
tre did  honour  to  the  thrif&eas  of 
our  hostess ;  a  clock  that  tifdced  be- 
hind the  door;  a  cat  porring  oob- 
tentedly  on  the  hearthatoue;  alarae 
fireplace  without  a  grata)  a  IkUe 
dog,  with  a  red  collar  and  braes  bdUs, 
running  about  the  floor;  pictures  of 
Napoleon,  hhsd  ekvant  Ra^nm, 
his  death,  his  tomb ;  a  wooden  edl- 
mg,  with  rafters  pafaited  hnmn ;  a 
quantity  of  flenmiums  hi  tlia  Ihlle 
window  in  ftall  acariet  fle^i^  aad 
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cnrtainf  dMnnskefl  with  ^nk;  t 
ckeriy-wood  table,  with  a  coane  bat 
<dean  doth,  white  plates,  and  blue 
umga  marked  j^  mre.  Behold  a 
Fmich  interior,  offered  freehr  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  any  gentleman  of 
the  Royal  Academy  who  wiahea  ta 
exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  author  in  his 
ffre^  travelling  coat  at  the  next  ex- 
hibition :  it  ia  not  rery  eplendid,  but 
it  is  real  life.  Howeyer,  we  were 
just  as  happy  as  if  we  were  in  the 
Tuileries  with  Louis  Philippe.  While 
-we  sat  at  dinner,  three  Turks,  in 
scarlet  turbans  and  coal-tdack  bes«ds, 
drore  by  on  the  coupon  of  a  vo&mrt. 
X  presume  they  were  on  their  way  to 
London ;  for  ikey  could  nerer  have 
had  any  business  in  Oabus« 

'Tis  pleasant— *ti8  pleasant  iq  summer  time 

In  the  greenwood  to  spell  the  storied  rh^jrme 

When  Uie  light  winda  above  'mong  the  light  learef  are  siQgingi 

And  the  song  of  the  birds  through  your  heart  is  ringing ; 

'Tis  pleasant^ — 'tis  pleasant,  where  happily  humming 

To  the  flowers  below  the  blithe  bee  is  coming, 

When  the  rivulet,  coy,  and  aihamed  to  be  seen. 

Is  heaxd  where  it  hides  'mong  the  grass  blades  green. 

Heigbol  what  a  delightful  life  J  haye  led  since  the  day  Ileft  sohodi 

Chaptbb  XV. 

••  Perlege,  nee  dubita  sabitw  eroWere  nugas."— Lucas  Froterivs. 
'«  To  which  Pantagruel  answered,  *  What  devilish  language  is  thisi    Thou  art 
some  kind  of  heretic.'    '  My  lord,  no,*  said  the  scholar."-^KA9BLAi8. 


From  this  to  Gravelines  is  about 
three  hours  walk.  It  is  a  strongly 
fortified  place,  and  you  make  a  con« 
sideFable  round  before  you  enter  the 
town,  which  is  as  wretched  as  pos- 
sible,—  like  an  Irish  town,  or  eyen 
worse.  I  wonder  why  they  fortified 
it ;  for  it  is  not  worth  the  expenses  of 
a  oorparal*s  jpiard.  There  is  but  a 
single  street  m  it,  yet  there  are  two 
churches.  On  the  road  thither  wo 
found  seyeral  little  images  ^sahits 
and  angels  suspended  from  the 
trees.  Soonaner,  we  sat  down 
under  a  tree,  on  which  was  nailed 
an  elegant  image  of  the  Virgin,  in 
white  porcelain,  inclosed  in  a  glass 
case. 


We  walked  on  to  Lottane,a  wretch-^ 
ed  town.  Here  we  were  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  beggars, — ragged  littk 
boys  and  girls,  with  th^  strange 
TOckless  exprewicm  of  countenance 
which  poyerty  giyes  those  who  liye 
upon  tne  doiungs  of  the  charitable, 
and  who  entreated  us  alternately  to 
bestow  an  alms,  ^*  eomtm  vn  l>rave 
maurieWf"  but  we  turned  into  an 
inn,  and  called  for  a  bottle  (^  wine, 
which,  with  scwne  ^  drops  of  brandy,^ 
we  fottiMl  sintfukrly  re&eshmg  after 
the  heat  andlon^  traveL  A  couple 
of  boys  were  playing  at.  billiards, 
cackling  French,  sad  laughing ;  but 
oar  appearance  in  the  parlour  cre« 

ated  so  much   excitement   (H- 

bekMT  seyea  feet  four  inches  hi^ 
and  X  foly  thsee  feet  and  a  quarter 
of  an  in<^X  ^^^^  ^''^  of  the^  players, 
quite  amazed,  raised  tiis  stick,  and,, 
instead  of  hitting  the  ball,  which  was 
as  plain  before  his  eyes  as  the  big 
biUiard-table  itself,  he  struck  a  fine 
glass  lamp  suspended  firom  the  ceil- 


ing, and  shiyered  it  to  pieces.  At  this 
we  both  charitably  laughed  like 
Grimaldis;  and  the  hostess,  getting 
out  of  humour,  slapped  both  the 
urchins  well  in  the  race,  and  turned 
to  ourselves  to  get  paid ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  saw  us,  the  contrast  ap- 
peared to  ner  SQ  astonishing,  that  her 
eyes  dilated  to  twice  their  usual  size. 
I  told  her  I  was  a  dwarf,  trayelling 
wiUi  my  master  to  the  sea-coast, 
where  we  intended  to  set  up  a  show- 
box,  and  exhibit  ourselyesy— he  as 
the  Pataflonian  Incredible,  and  I  as 
the  Lilliputian  Incomprehensible; 
that  we  had  sent  on  our  monkeys 
and  macaws  by  the  wagon,  and 
\xG^  to  do  a  good  stroke  of  busi- 
ness. She  cormally  re-echoed  our 
wishes,  and  offered  to  keep  us  free  ia 
her  house  for  a  week,  proyided  we 
would  exhibit  some  of  our  monkey 
tricks  at  Louane,  and  share  the  pro- 
fits with  her  and  her  husband.  The 
good  woman  expatiated  a  good  deal 
on  this  topic;  but  H said  that 
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he  could  not  remaia  away  finom  his 
wife,  who  had  gone  to  Ostend  with 
the  monkeys ;  and,  at  he  had  before 
stopped  her  juft  asshe  wason  the  point 
<^eloping  with  Mr.  Merryman,  he  did 
not  wish  to  expose  her  yirtue  to  such 
another  temptation.  Onr  hostess 
instantly  agreed  that,  under  the  dr- 
cnmstances^  it  would  be  cmel  to  ask 
ns  to  stay ;  and  we  soon  after  took 
onr  leave. 

The  road  from  this  to  Donkirk  is 
very  straight,  and  very  good,  and 
encompassed  by  a  rich  country.  It 
is  lined  on  each  side  with  lofty  trees, 
so  that  it  resembles  an  immense 
avenue;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  pave- 
ment of  large  granite  stones,  over 
which  we  met  a  dili^ce,  rumbling 
like  that  fiunous  line  m  Homer : — 

KMuirW*  ftmk*  Ivia  tuu  tf4a  X*t*ifU9,  iih 
ftfii04m.'-Itiad,r. 223. 

The  view,  though  pleasing,  was 
monotonous.  We  got  mto  Dunkirk 
at  half-past  seven,  in  the  purple 
hour  of  sunset,  repeating  the  beauti* 
ftd  lines  of  Collins : — 

**  For  when   thy  folding    star   arising 

shews 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 
The  fragrant  hours  and  elves 
Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 
And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her 

brows  with  sedge 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and,  love- 
lier still. 
The  pensive  pleasures  sweet. 
Prepare  thy  shadowy  car.** 

The  Hdtel  de  Sauvase  is  a  most 
excellent  inn,  and  Dunkirk  a  most 
splendid  town.  The  houses  are  large 
and  grand-looking,  the  streets  broad 
and  spacious,  the  women  fine  crea^ 
tures,  the  men  indifferent  animals. 
Charles  IL  sold  it  for  400,0001., 
which  he  squandered  among  the  wo- 
men of  his  seraglio.  If  I  were  king  of 
England,  I  would  endeavour  to  buy 
it  back  for  ten  times  the  sum,  or  win 
it  back  by  the  sword,  deeming  neither 
m(mey  nor  men  of  much  worth  com- 
pared with  its  poss^on.  It  is  the 
most  splendid  town  in  France. 

We  sat  down  to  supper  at  a  most 
excellent  table  cPh6te  at  eight  o*clock. 


Boast  beef  and  salad,  fHed  soles,  a 
roast  leg  of  mutton,  boiled  fowls, 
shrimps, bread, and  beer;  andallfbr 

a  firane  and  a  half.     H and  I, 

like  thoroughbred  Cocknejra,  drank 
an  immense  quantity  of  brandhr-aiid- 
water,  which  excited  looks  of  noritir 
in  the  men  and  women  ssscniblcd, 
and  made  even  a  burly  Irishmaa 
near  me  gape  with  astonahment 
Having  seen  few  Irishmen  befove, 
I  beciune  particularly  attentive  to 
this  chap,  in  order  to  draw  him 
out;  and  so  I  did,  to  my  com- 
plete satis&ction.  When  our  host 
nelped  him  to  some  meat,  the  fe^ 
low  said,  ^Je  not  aoais  SU  trh  biem 
fortcon^ortabie.''  This  elegant  French 
passed  off  unnoticed.  In  England,  a 
peccadillo  oCthis  kind  creates  shouts 
of  laughter.  In  France,  politeness 
smothers  the  laugh.  He  then  told 
us  that,  on  his  way,  he  bad  been 
overturned  in  the  du^nce.  "  Avez 
vaut  du  rnalf*  inquired  the  con- 
ductor, "  No,  sir,**  says  the  Irish- 
man; ^^je  fCcd  9*tcn  portmoMteamJ' 
The  host  asked  him,  would  he  take 
some  roast  beef.  ^'  Nany  monsftnir, 
je  vaus  (hankT  says  Faddy;  «/c* 
kabe  sie  m  Angleterre  90  gtd  OchMtm^ 
brateftj  que  je  ne  veux  pas  risquar  du 
mangiame  di  catUvi  in  FrandaJ* 
This  hodgepodge  (^German,  French, 
and  Italian,  so  bothered  the  landlord, 
that  he  remained  entirely  sneechleas ; 

until  H y  who  knows  all  kinds  of 

continental  dialects,  told  him,  in 
French,  that  Fat  meant  to  say,  that 
he  had  eaten  such  excelloit  roast- 
beef  in  inland,  he  did  not  choose  to 
run  the  risk  of  eating  it  bad  in 
France.  This  was  certainly  an  Irnh 
reason  for  reftudnff  a  good  thing; 
and  'I  must  say,  that  I  seldtnn  ate 
better  beef  than  in  the  H6tel  de  San- 
vage  at  Dunkirk.  The  company  re- 
tiied  in  about  three-quarters  of  an 

hour.    H and  I  remained,  and 

called  for  cigars;  and,  turning  to 
the  waiter,  I  whispered  to  him, 
"Yous  nous  donnerezdeuxbouteilles 
de  vin  de  Bordeaux  et  trois  bouteilles 
de  vin  de  champagne  mouaseux.** 
After  this,  we  had  coffee,  and  as  I 
tumbled  into  bed,  I  loudly  vocife- 
rated the  Frenchman's  praise  of  that 
delightM  beverage : — 
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L$  Cafi.    Far  Dxullx. 

**  n  est  une  liqueur  aa  poete  plus  ob^re. 
Qui   manqaoit  i  Virgile,  et  qu'adoroit 

Voltaire; 
C'est   toi,  diviQ  eai^,   dont  Taimabla 

liqaeor. 
Sans  alt^r  la  t^te  ^panouit  le  ccciir ; 
Aossi,  quand  mon  palais  est  emouss^  par 

Aveo  plaisir  encore  je  goiite  ton  breu* 

vage. 
Qae  j'aime  a  preparer  ton  neotar  pr€- 

cieux ! 
K^nl  n'usnrpe  cbez  moi  ce  aoin  d^lioieuz, 
Sur  le  r^chaod  bHilant  moi  aeul  toornant 

tagraine 
A  I'or  de  ta  coaleor  fais  succ^er  T^bene ; 
Moi  seal  contre  la  noiz  qu'azment  sea 

dents  de  fer» 
Je  fais   en  le  broyant,  crier  ton  froit 

amer; 
Charm^  de  ton  parfum  c'est  moi  seul  qui 

dani  I'onde, 
Infuse  k  mon  foyer  ta  poussiere  f(§conde ; 
Qui  tour  a  tour  calmaot  excitant  tea 

bouillons, 
Suis   d'nn   (eO  attentif  tes  lagers  tour- 
billons. 
£nfin  de  ta  liqueur  lentement  repos^e 
Dans  le  rase  fumant  la  lie  est  depos^  ; 
Ma  coope,  ton  nectar,  le  miel  Am6ricain, 
Que  du  sue  des   roseaux    exprima   V 

Africain, 
Tout  est  pr^ :  du  Japon  1'  kmsW  reooit 

tes  ondes, 
£t  seul  tu  r^unis  les  tributs  des  deux 

mondes." 


This  charming  melody  I  repeated 
about  six  times.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  my  miudc  was  not  m>« 
preciated;  for  an  an^  vdce  ae- 
manded  fhnn  one  of  the  hed-rooms, 
^Who  the  deuce  is  making  that 
confounded  noise  ?*'  ^  Noise,  quotha ! 
a  French  ehcauon  srmg  hy  me  noise  r 
I  was  in  too  great  a  passion  to  reflect, 
and  the  waiter  commg  up,  politely 
requested  me  to  he  so  extrmely  com- 
plauant  as  not  to  sing  any  more. 


Coffet^    By  Pi^TRicx  MintPHr  O'Cal* 

LAOBAK* 

Tbe  sweetest  diaugbt  that  decks  tbe  poet's 

board. 
Which    Virgil    wanted,    and    Voltaire 

adored. 
Art  thou,  delicious  CoPFsx,..who  dost 

shed 
Warmth  o*er  tbe  heart,  but  pai^est  not 

the  head ; 
What  though  my  palate  blunted  be  by 

time. 
With  joy  once  more  I  taste  thy  juice 

sublime ! 
Hearens !  how  I  love  thy  neetar  to  pre. 

pare; 
No  one  with  me  that  joyous  task  shall 

share. 
O'er  the  hot  chafing  dish  thy  grains  I 

throw. 
And  watch  the  golden  hues  to  jet  black 

grow; 
I— I  alone  to  dust  thy  berries  grind ; 
This  forms  my  Paradise, — this  soothes 

my  mind. 
Charm'd  by  thy  fragrance,  o'er  thee  I  in- 
fuse 
Boiled  water  pure  as  Aganippe's  dews ; 
Then  with  what  joy  I  watch  thy  bub- 

bliogs  clear. 
What  beauteoos  cups  to  fancy's  eye  v^m 

pear. 
At  length,  when  rest  has  smoothed  thy 

surface  o'er, 
Into  the  foaming  urn  the  cream  I  pour ; 
My  cup  —  thy  nectar,  and  the  honoy 

brought 
From  western  worlds  to  be  by  negroes 

wrought,— 
All » all  is  ready !    Thou,  my  dear  de« 

light. 
The  tributes  of  two  worlds  dost  here 

unite  1 


Bursting  with  rage,  I  flun^  my  hoots 
at  his  head ;  hut  the  exertion  was  so 
great,  that  I  fell  hack  into  bed,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

Next  morning  I  observed  that 
the  waiter  who  opened  the  door  for 
us  had  a  black  eye;  but  I  never 
thought    of  asking    him   how   he 

ffot  It.     n said,  that  he  must 

nave  accidentally  knocked  aeainst 
my  boots  at  the  tmie  I  threw  them. 


Chapteb  XVL 


'PAh 


-Trahit  sua  quemque  voluptas,  mihi  placet  renatio.  LA.— Egoranascaptabo." 

Erasmus,  Coll, 
**  The  prettiest  rogue  that  e'er  you  looked  upon."— Cowlby,  Loven  RiddU. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  nine  we  and  were  out  of  the  French  do- 
breakiasted  m  a  farm-house  at  Zyd-  minions.  We  had  walked  thither 
Qfiotj  la  dermh'e  b€ttrih^  des  dimaneSf     from   Dunkirk   (which  we  left  at 
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wereti  6*clodi),  All  alcmg  the  boideftr 
of  a  canal,  richly  set  on  both  aides 
vtth  flax  and  corn.  The  women  in 
the  fields  pulling  up  the  flax  in 
him  bundles, — a  ihrme  on  the  road 
railed  in,  with  a  Flemish  inscription, 
— a  multitude  of  froffs  lying  on  the 
edges  of  the  canal,  dozens  of  which 
we  caught  tip  and  flung  into  the 
water,  and  then  pelted  mercilesslv 
with  stones — an  occupation  which 
realised  the  old  fable  in  .£sop  being 
fun  to  us,  but  death  to  the  frogs, 
— this  is  all  we  saw  and  did  on  our 
way  to  Zydcoot.  We  had  for  break- 
fiurt  cafi  nahr^  petitu  tmmti  and  eggs, 
sugar  white  and  candied,  butter,  and 
brandy.  Zydcoot  is  a  little  hamlet 
of  half-andozen  cottages.  The  wo- 
man of  the  house  was  a  fat  Flemish 
gossip,  with  bare  legs  and  shoes ;  she 
was  making  butter  when  we  went  in ; 
was  coarse,  but  not  uncivil.  We 
left  at  ten  o^clock,  and  proceeded 
along  the  canal,  swallowing  nume- 
rous drops  of  brandy  by  the  way, — ► 
the  heat  and  exercise,  of  course,  pre- 
cluding their  taking  any  effect  on  us. 
As  soon  as  we  entered  the  Belgic 
frontier,  our  packs  were  ransack^ ; 
and,  greatly  to  our  disgust,  we  were 
henceforth  charged  two  sous  for  eau 
de  vie, — having  hitherto  purchased 
that  ambrosial  ichor  for  only  one 
sous.  At  mid-day  we  came  to  Iiirnesj 
where  we  dined.  We  had  pea-soup, 
peas  sugared,  potatoes,  roast  mutton^ 
sausages,  cheese,  cherries,  and  a  bot- 
tle of  vin  ortUiuiin,  at  two  fVanes 
each.  Here  were  cages  fhll  of 
thrushes  which  warbled  delightfully 
irhile  we  dined.  One  of  these  birds 
was  a  remarkably  sly  old  fellow, — an 
demure  and  grave-looking  as  a  hooded 
monk.  He  must  have  been  either 
reared  in  an  abbey,  or  have  transmi- 
grated firom  pui^tory  into  the  body 
of  a  thrush.  Whenever  my  back 
.was  tumed  he  whistled  most  me- 
lodiously; but  the  moment  I  b^aii 
to  observe  hiih,  he  either  pretended 


to  be  aaleepy  or,  tormitf  hit  head  to- 
wards the  cytber  UihuM^  seemed  to 
say,  ^  Why  will  ye  make  that  fooliBli 
noise,  ye  si&y  birds  of  Fumes  r*  He 
did  this  a  dozen  times ;  and  I  never 
8i(W  iO  greftt  a  rogue  in  my  life  with 
so  serious  a  look,  or  heard  so  excel- 
lent a  whistler.  One  series  of  notes 
was  so  like  "  PioMelCs  Day  in  ^e 
Marmngy^  that  I  started  up,  think- 
ing it  was  our  Irish  fViend  of  the 
previous  evening  who  was  behind  us, 
and  almost  expected  to  hear  "  Hur- 
rah far  the  Rq^aler  but  it  was  the 
monk  himself  .  The  moment  I  tumed 
round  he  shut  his  eyes,  and  seemed 
fiistadeep. 

We  hastened  on  to  Nieuport;  the 
tower  of  the  Hopital  des  Malades  in 
which  hs  seen  for  an  immense  distance. 
It  is  a  huge  hospital  for  so  little  a 
hamlet ;  yet  the  place  is  strongly  for- 
tified, ana  approached  through  a  series 
of  winding  defiles.  As  we  crossed  the 
bridge,  the  guard  touched  their  hats 
to  us :  we  returned  their  salute.  The 
customhouse  is  a  handsome  building 
of  blue  stone.  As  I  passed,  a  very 
pretty  young  girl  with  blue  spectadea 
came  out  and  stared  me  very  sCed- 
fkstly.  I  wad  told  she  was  a  school^ 
mistress. 

The  number  of  women  we  met  on 
the  road  from  this  to  Ostend,  sitting 
on  their  asses  and  riding  leisurely 
along,  exceeds  belief.  It  was  market- 
day,  and  they  were  all  returning  from 
Ostend.  They  had  panniers  of 
wicker  and  osier  slung  at  each  side 
of  their  donkeys ;  they  had  all  gold 
and  eop§isr  ear-rings,  and  a  few  wore 
gilt  crosses.  The  countnr  looked 
most  wretched  and  unfroitnil :  I  be- 
lieve there  were  not  any  battles  of 
eonsequcnce  fought  abont  this  plaioe. 
There  were  as  many  windmiUs  as 
would  have  put  Don  Quixote  on  his 
mettle.  After  hiivin^  for  seven  or 
eight  miles  seen  ^  spues  and  toWcra 
ofOitendy  we  entered  it  abovt  hftlf- 


Chapter  XVn. 

'  Signor,  far  mi  convien  come  fa  il  boono 
Sonator,  sopni  il  sno  ihstrtimento  arguto 
Che  spesao  muta  corda,  e  ?aria  auooo 
Hioercando  ora  il  g^7e  ora  V  acuto." 

Orl,  Fur,  c.  Ixxxiii.  a.  S4. 


Ostend  is  strongly  deflended,  there 
bemfl  no  less  than  four  large  fosses 
flUed  with  deep  Water  be&-e  you 


Binto  the  town.    Each  fosse  is 
tended  by  a  drawbridge  and  forti- 
fied gate,  flAd  all  aeems  newly  built. 
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We  stepped  at  the  Hotel  de  Flanders, 
I  pat  on  a  pair  <^  red  slippers  and 
walked  about  the  town. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  painted  yel- 
loWf  with  large  windows,  the  Belgian 
standard  floating  from  the  eentre 
one  down  almost  to  the  parement 
Opposite  is  the  s^uard-honse  for  the 
soldiers  of  the  One,  who  are  very 
diminntlYe,  and  might  be  able  to  fight 
an  army  of  cranes  or  Chinese,  but  it 
would  be  downneht  murder  in  men 
to  attack  them.  The  Quai  de  TEm- 
pereur  is  the  finest.  There  were  a 
few  ships  of  light  burden  in  the 
docks.  The  houses  are  spacious,  and 
seem  the  residences  of  comfortable 
burghers,  and  in  more  than  one  I 
saw  a  fine  face  flittering  through 
the  azure  blinds  uke  a  star  through 
a  rift  of  clouds.  The  houses  are  all 
painted  the  most  lively 'colours,  and 
the  quays  are  planted  with  trees. 
One  sees  very  few  people ;  the  streets 
look  empty;  there  is  no  bustle,  no 
look  of  business  or  commerce.  To 
be  sure  we  saw  it  in  the  evening, 
when  trade  may  be  said  to  have 
ceased.  We  walked  into  the  eathe- 
drsly  a  building  of  loft^  dimensions, 
supported  by  broad  white  pillars :  a 
parcel  of  little  boys  were  playing 
nide-and-seek  about  the  doors.  The 
pulpit  and  confession-boxes  are  made 
of  brown  oak,  superbly  carved ;  the 
latter  put  the  pemtents  in  no  danger 
of  bemg  made  love  to  by  the 
priests,  for  they  are  open  to  the 
view  of  all  the  world.  There  are  a 
number  of  pictures  representing  the 
passion  of  Christ,  but  tney  are  dread- 
fully done.  Under  eacn  is  an  in** 
scription  in  Flemish, — a  prayer  sug- 
gested by  the  subject  of  tne  paintii^^. 
I  very  much  fear  the  soul  of  the 
artist  is  ill  at  ease ;  for  if  the  saints 
have  any  influence  at  head-quarters, 
they  must  exert  it  against  a  man  who 
has  made  soeh  odious  caricatures  of 
their  lives  and  adventures.  In  the 
centre  of  the  aisle  was  a  coffin  covered 
with  a  black  velvet  pall )  the  church 
itself  was  in  mourning,  and  hung 
with  black  velvet  drapery;  large 
curtains  of  white  and  black  inter- 
mingled were  suspended  frovi  ^e 
ceiling  croisways  over  the  coffin^ 
and  round  about  it  was  a  score  of 
tall  candlesticks.  The  bier  itself  was 
raised  about  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ground.  Women  praying  and  kneel* 
mg,  sat  and  knelt  around.    I  asked 


an  old  er<me  in  sneh  Flemish  as  it 
pleased  Heaven^  what  wae  the  mean- 
ing of  this  mummeiy.  The  hag. 
stared  at  me  In  my  red  slippers  and 
sable  cap,  and  at  length  very  snap- 
pishly toid  me  in  high  or  low  Dutch 
(I  could  scarcely  nutke  out  whichX 
that  this  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
On  the  outside  of  this  ehurch  is 
a  Virg^  in  a  glass  case  with  a 
pink  silk  or  satin  gown  and  a 
wig.  There  is  also  the  shrine 
of  some  saint  whose  name  I  did  not 
think  worth  inquiring  after.  For 
aught  I  know  he  may  nave  been  the 
renowned  St.Boch,  of  whom  the  fol- 
lowing scandal  is  told :  "  Certain 
citizens,**  say  the  records  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  1792,  *«  brought 
to  the  bar  a  silver  statue  of  St.  Roch. 
*  We  have  often  addressed  prayers 
to  this  fellow,'  said  one,  *  to  avert 
the  political  i)lagues  which  have  made 
such  ravages  in  France :  he  has  given 
us  no  answer.  We  imagine  his  sflence 
may  probably  be  owing  to  his  present 
form,  and  therefore  bring  him  to 
yon  that  he  may  be  converted  into 
specie,  hoping  that  in  his  new  shape 
he  will  better  contribute  to  drive  tne 
pestiferous  race  of  our  enemies  out 
of  France.'  This  harangue  was  heard 
with  loud  applause,  and  the  saint  was 
eondncted  to  the  mint."  So  say  the 
annals.  Two  real  skulls  are  placed 
over  the  tomb  or  altar  of  this  saint, 
and  I  saw  a  eouple  of  old  women 
praying  to  him  at  nine  o'clock  at 
night. 

Leaving  this  place  we  went  to  the 
Lev6e,  where  we  saw  a  most  gay  and 
brilliant  company  taking  ices  and  ail 
kinds  of  reneshments.  There  was 
a  military  band,  and  a  lam  collection 
of  our  dear  John  and  «Jenny  Bulls. 
Little  they  dreamed  that  a  "<  ehiel** 
from  the  illustrious  Maganne  of 
Frtuer  was  among  them  ta£ng  notes 
and  revived  to  print  them.  We 
swam  about  in  the  sea  here  fbc 
ten  minutes,  rolling  like  porpoises. 
We  then  returned  to.our  hotel  and 
dnmk  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  with 
no  slight  zest.  The  daughter  of  the 
houte  (as  they  say  in  Germany^  took 
a  liking  to  one  of  us,  and  bnnging 
him  the  candle  bade  him  bomm  mA 
with  a  rosy  smile.  She  was  really  a 
eharming  little  girl,  and  as  she  knew 
English  right  well,  I  will  feel  very 
ynch  obliffld  to  any  Englishman  who 
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^  going  over  toOsiend  and  means  to 
pnt  up  at  tiie  H^tel  de  Flanden  to 
take  with  him  the  December  and 
April  numbers  of  thk  Magazine,  and 
give  them  to  her  with  my  compliments, 
and  I  am  sure  she  will  re^y  him 
with  a  smile  well  worth  ten  tunes  the 
trouble  he  shall  have  taken.  He 
cannot  put  up  at  a  better,  a  cheaper, 
or  a  more  accommodating  hotel  in 
every  point  of  view.    The  chamber- 


maids are  dvil  and  wdl-lookinff,  the 
waiters  worthy  of  an  English  hotel. 
OtoIj  that  I  have  cut  poetry  of  late 
for  Coke  and  litUeton,  I  would  write 
a  poem  in  her  praise ;  but  when  I 
yisit  Ostend  next  summer,  I  shall 
carry  her  over  something  better  than 
a  sonnet.  But  this  much  I  may  apply 
to  her  from  the  first  canto,  forty- 
second  stanza  of  the  furious  mad 
Orlando: — 


'  La  verginella  e  limile  tlla  rdsa 
Ch'  in  bel  giardin  sa  la  natiya  spina, 
Mentre  sola  e  sicnra  si  ripoaa 
Ne  greggd  ne  paslor  se  Varvicina : 
U  aura  soave  e  I'  alba  ragiodosa 
L'  acqua,  la  terra,  al  suo  faror  s'  inclina ; 
Gioyani  raghi  e  donne  inamarote 
Amano  aveme  e  seni  e  tempie  ornate." 


The  thought  and  comparison,  to  be 
sure,  is  taken  from  Claudian;  but 
my  Englishman  will  feci  more 
obliged  to  me  for  giving  hun  an  op- 


portunity of  translating  the  beauti- 
ful Italian  for  the  little  girl,  than  the 
unfashionable  old  Latin. 


CHAPTBBXVm. 

"  I  hare  of  a  long  time  known  you  to  be  a  great  lover  of 
ttill  to  learn  new  things,  and  stiU  to  see  what  you  have  never  i 
see  wonderful  tbiogs,  take  my  word  for  it."— IUbsliu. 


ition,  desiroat 
rore.     We  shall 


In  the  morning  at  half-past  six  we 
left  Ostend  for  Brussels  by  the  rail- 
way. The  coimtry  is  well  cultivated, 
fli^  and  unpicturesque.  We  stopped 
at  Ghent  at  a  quarter  past  eight, 
where  we  took  in  among  otner  travel- 
lers a  big  fat  man  in  a  white  blouse, 
wiCh  all  the  assurance,  impudence, 
and  vulgarity  of  that  overgrown 
cook  of  St.  Catherine's  Ck)llege,  whom 
Titmarsh  met  and  wanted  to  box  in 
Bantry,  as  revealed  in  the  Iruh 
T^raveU  of  that  wonderftil  humorist 
I  would  almost  li^  a  wi^er  he  was 
the  same  man.  He  had  the  big  ears, 
and  red  nose,  and  mutton  fist,  and  . 
horridly  dogged  look  of  Michael  An- 
gelo*s  anti^nist.  He  puficd,  and 
puffed,  and  snqprted,  and  tried  to  look 
aristocratic,  and  superciliously  eyed 
all  about  him,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  Whatapack  of  horrid  vulgar  fello¥ra 
vou  are  to  be  sure,  and  how  highly 
nonoured  you  ought  to  feel  in  my 
company ;"  and  I  was  at  last  so  firmly 
persuaded  he  was  the  man,  that  I 
was  about  to  ask  him  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  his  encounter  with  my 


brother  Frasenan^  but  the  fear  of  a 
most  tremendous  beating  luckily 
arose  up  before  my  eyes,  and  I  re- 
mained silent.  Saint  Macarius,  in 
his  treatise  De  Ubertate  MetOU, 
illustrates  the  dan^r  of  fisJlinff  into 
company  of  this  kind  by  an  allusion 
to  the  Scotch  fiddle,  which  j^ainly 

groves  the  saint  to  have  been  a  x^ortn 
riton   of  the  M'Quarry   dan,  — 

S^wt^    ya^,    8a3rs   he,    r»   9mfUL  €9ffuvn 

lMmi»v0m  —  "  for  as  one  body  is  defiled 
by  coming  in  contact  with  anotiier 
impure  body,  so  is  the  soul  in  like 
maimer  corrupted  by  evil  communi- 
cation.** Having  no  wish,  therefore,  to 
be  defiled  by  a  few  thumps  fix>m  this 
pugilist  I  said  nothii^,  but  contented 
myself  with  a  doze  in  the  sundiine. 
At  length  we  saw  the  lofty  and 
elegant  tower  of  the  H6tel  de  Ville, 
rismg  apparently  from  a  little  wood, 
and  standmff  forth  against  the  sky ; 
and,  at  twelve  o*clodc,  we  entered 
the  capital  of  Belgium.      . 

^oogle 
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Chapteb  XIX. 

"  Where  shall  I  hegin  with  the  endless  delights 
Of  this  Eden  of  imlliners,  monkeys,  and  sights  V* 

Fudge  Papers, 


Brussels  is  a  beantifol  capital, — 
liffht,  airy,  el^;ant,  picture  -  like ; 
adorned  with  fine  buildings,  grand 
old  churches,  marble  palaces,  antique 
mansions,  adndrable  statues,  gardens, 
squares,  and  fountains,  with  elevated 
spots  from  which  the  loveliest  views 
of  the  city  may  be  gained,  and  the 
country  surrounding  you  on  all  sides 
within  ten  minutes  walk  of  the  re- 
mot^  parts  of  the  city.  The  streets 
are  broad,  the  houses  elegantly  built, 
of  great  size,  and  moe^y  painted 
white,  with  hall -doors  some  ten, 
some  fourteen  feet  high,  with  court- 
yards and  gardens  attached.  Nearly 
all  the  ifdndowB  have  lattices,  which 
has  a  pleasing  effect,  and  all  are 
furnished,  of  course,  with  those  pro- 
jectingespions,  or  mirrors,  which  snew 
the  lady  of  the  house  the  face  of  her 
visitor  directly  he  approaches  the 
door,  and  affoid  her  full  time  to  de- 
liberate whether  she  shall  be  at  home 
or  not.  The  people  are  extremely 
polite ;  ihey  cannot  pass  a  dos  in  the 
streets  without  takmg  off  me  hat, 
and  they  are  always  so  well  dressed 
that  you  would  think  they  were 
going  to  a  ball.  They  are  a  very 
busy  people :  no  more  loiterers  here 
in  the  commercial  part  of  the  town 
than  in  Cheapside.  After  having, 
like  true  Cockneys,  eaten  an  immense 
quantity  of  mutton  cutlets  and  drank 
some  wme,  we  walked  to  the  church 
of  SS.  Michael  and  Gudule,  which  is 
the  great  lion  of  the  town.  We  paid 
a  franc  and  a  half  for  admission, 
which  we  were  assured  by  the  beadle 
([a  respectable-lookinff  man  dressed 
in  black,  with  a  gola  cross  in  his 
shirt  and  a  gold  key  on  his  coat- 
collar)  went  pour  les  pauvres,  a  fact 
of  which  we  had  no  doubt,  as  the 
priests  consider  themselves  of  that 
order.  This  is  a  magnificent  building, 
and  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 
It  was  splendidly  fitted  up,  as  the 
carnival  was  about  to  commence,  and 
on  the  following  Sunday  was  to  be 
the  celebration  of  the  Belgian  distur- 
bance of  1830.  Large  pots  with 
men  trees,  and  adorned  with  the 
Belgian  banner,  were  placed  between 
the  lofty  columns  of  the  cathedral, 


trrvw     -vv-rw     iBr\    r^T-vwrr 


and  in  the  centre  chapel  eight  pieces 
of  tapestry  of  resplendent  colours, 
though  upwards  of  200  years  old, 
were  suspended,  the  cords  beinff  ear- 
landed  with  laurel-leaves,  which  nad 
an  el^ant  effect.  Round  the  church 
are  colossal  images  of  the  twelve  Apo- 
stles in  white  marble.  The  pulpit  is  of 
oak,  and  represents  the  expulsion  of 
Adam  and  Eve  f^om  Paradise.  This 
is  wonderful.  Adam  is  represented 
dressed  in  fig-leaves,  and  hiding  his 
face  from  the  avenging  angel,  who 
hovers  over  him  with  a  sword  of  flame. 
Eve  is  represented  with  the  apple  in 
her  hano,  looking  wildly,  witii  di- 
shevelled hair.  Above  her  is  Death 
exulting— a  skeleton,  with  a  spear  in 
his  bony  hand.  The  very  skull  seems 
to  laugh  with  delight.  A  multitude 
of  beasts,  and  bir<£,  and  fruits,  and 
flowers,  are  all  about  the  garden. 
This  forms  the  pillar  of  the  pulpit. 
The  pulpit  itself  is  surrounded  by 
oaken  drapery  gilded  at  the  edees ;  the 
tassels  also  are  gilded,  and  the  folds 
have  all  the  softness  of  tapestry.  They 
resemble  the  carvings  of  Grinhng 
Gibbons.  A  pink  curtain  forms  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  and  on  the  canopy 
is  a  white  dove  as  if  descending. 
Above  is  the  figure  of  a  woman 
holding  a  cross.  It  is  about  thirty 
feet  high  altogether.  The  effect  is 
very  fine,  and  would  be  much  in- 
creased, in  my  judgment,  if  the  oak 
were  polished.  The  confession-boxes, 
made  of  the  same  oak,  are  very  ele- 
gant. Our  carvings  in  the  Temple 
Church,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  some  we 
saw  on  the  Continent.  The  painted 
glass,  also,  is  not  equal  to  the  matchless 
stuned  fflass,  700  years  old,  in  this  su- 
perb camedral.  There,  also,  are  several 
monuments  in  white  and  black 
marble :  the  black  predominates,  and, 
intermingled  with  the  white,  has  a 
classic  look.  In  the  centre  chapel  is 
the  family  vault  of  the  Dukes  of 
Brabant.  On  the  right  is  a  fine 
tomb  with  the  efligy  of  one  of  the 
dukes,  on  the  left  the  Belgic  lion 
in  gilded  stone.  At  each  side  of  this 
chapel  are  the  pews  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  Brussels ;  and  all  about  the 
nn 
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aisles  are  low-bottomed  chairs  covered 
with  velvet,  black,  ^preen,  and  crim- 
son, with  gilt  nails.  From  this 
church  we  miked  to  St.  Catherine's. 
Here  is  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  dear  to  the  Negro  race  (if 
any  art  in  Bmtiels),  for  both  idols 


have  black  fiices.  This  is  French 
politeness  carried  into  relunoos  mat- 
ters with  a  venipeanoe.  From  this 
we  went  to  the  Church  of  the  Sab- 
Ions,  where  we  saw  a  black  marjble 
slab  to  the  memory  of  the  poet 
Bouaeteu : — 


"  Ici  on  €t^  d^poB^i  le  19  D^cembre*  1842, 
Par  ordre  de  S.  M.  Leopold  l*'  Roi  des  Belses, 
£t  ptr  lei  soins  du  Ministre  de  Tint^rieure  J.  B.  Buiroon, 
Les  rettei  morteLi  du  PoSte, 

J.  B.  KousstAcr, 

N6  A  Parii  le  6  Arril,  1(>70, 

Mort  en  ejcU  i  BnizeUet  le  17  Mare,  1741." 


The  erection  does  honour  to  the 
taste  of  King  Licopold. 

We  then  went  to  the  Place  des 
Martyres,  for  so  the  beggars  who 
were  shot  like  don  in  the  squabble 
of  1830  are  <»lled.  Here  they  are 
buried.  A  mausoleum  i«  made  over 
them  with  four  female  figures  in 
white  stone,  whose  laces  express 
deep  anguish.  Underneath  is  a  square 
cemetery  supported  by  coloniwdes, 
and  on  the  walls  of  which  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  men  who 
were  slain.  One  Irishman  is  among 
the  rest,  Daniel  Callaghan  Bralla- 
ghan  of  Cork,  ^*  a  truly  gallant  and 
chivalrous  pig-butcher,  says  the  in- 
scription, "  who  died  fighting  for 
liberty.**  A  soldier  is  always  on  guard 
and  one  of  the  trees  qf  liberty  is  here, 
planted  in  the  square.  Looking  at 
it  I  could  not  help  igaculating  in  the 
words  of  that  dear,  delightful  old 
Toiy,  Mrs.  Trollope,  "  I  will  also 
confess  that,  to  my  taste,  the  tree  of 
liberty  as  ^  9ymbol  of  anarchy  is 
called,  bearing  its  lank  unseemly 
height  Uke  a  tall  bully  before  the 
window  of  the  king*s  palac«f  is  by  no 
means  a  graceful  addition  to  the 
scene.  Its  branches  are,  however, 
withering,  and  looked  verv  much  as 
if  the  sap  had  ceased  to  flow.  Per- 
haps at  my  next  visit  I  may  see  a 
kingly  statue  erected  in  its  place.** 
"  Amen !"  sdd  I,  '*  my  dear  ^ood  old 
lady,**  and,  turning  to  the  foolish  thing 
near  me  in  militaiy  uniform,  I  al- 
most felt  inclined  to  knock  him  down 
with  the  very  wind  (ffmy  clenched  fist. 

Next  day  we  visited  the  churches, 
imd  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  floors  are  of  tessellated 
wood;  the  grand  audienoetroom  is 
hung  with  crimson  velvet,  adorned 
with  gold.  The  chairs  and  couches 
are  of  the  same  material ;  others  of 


the  rooms  are  hung  with  crimson 
satin  and  gold,  blue  iatin  and  gold, 
ftc.  ftc  we  walked  into  the  park ; 
it  is  a  pretty  one.  Here  is  the 
fountain  mto  which  Peter  the  Great 
tumbled  one  night  when  he  aoC 
drunk.  It  is  in  a  little  hollow,  and  is 
almost  obscured  by  trees.  At  one 
end  of  the  park  is  vdl  Oriental  kiosk 
of  some  el^;ance ;  around  it  are  busts 
of  the  twelve  Caesars,  and  seats.  I 
flung  myself  on  one,  and  dozed  away, 
among  the  nursery-maids,  that  long 
summer's  day. 

The  Boulevards  are  an  agreeable 
promenade.  That  called  aiWr  Wa-- 
terioo  is  the  finest  The  lower  order 
of  people,  who  swarm  about  the 
suburbs,  idl  wear  the  sabotSy  or 
wooden  shoes*  It  was  from  these,  in 
additiwi  to  Pope  and  Poperv,  and  the 
disagreeable  appendage  of  brass  mo- 
ney, that  the  great  and  good  King 
William  in.  is  reported  to  have  de- 
livered the  Irish.  From  the  late 
census  it  appears  that  there  are 
7,000,000  Papists  in  the  Emerald 
isle,  so  that  the  deliverance  of  the 
Dutchman  would  seem  to  be  rather 

{problematical, — ^though  that  he  de- 
ivered  them  Arom  brass  money,  and 
left  them  without  any  money  at  all, 
is  clear  enough*  Everv  1st  of  July 
the  Irish  return  thanks. to  Heaven 
for  this  deliverance.  It  is  just  as  if 
a  man  thanked  a  thief  who  picked 
hispocket. 

Tne  grisettes  wear  the  mantilla  of 
rich  black  silk,  thrown  over  the  head, 
and  confined  in  front  by  the  hand, 
aiUr  the  Spanish  or  Venetian  &8hion. 
It  is  a  most  becoming  robe.  I  saw 
one  youne  ffirl  with  a  mantilla  in 
chapel,  and  &e  peeped  ftom  under  it 
so  wickedly,  that  I  saw  at  once  why 
the  bewitching  nypiphs  of  Venice 
invented  it.     .dbyGoogle 
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JU  nlffht  we  had  ft  silrer  moon^ 
brilluuitmacloiidlcMsky.  I  wandered 
about  throogh  the  wont  parts  of  the 
town,  and,  at  length,  found  myself  in 
a  low  cabaret,  surrounded  by  thieyes, 
cut-throats,  and  some  of  the  yilest 
things  in  creation.  I  bethought  me 
of  some  of  my  wild,  eccentric  rambles 
through  London,  and  resolyed  to  see 
Continental  life  in  its  worst  fbature. 
I  stayed  there  till  midniffht,  treating 
my  companions  to  tobacco,  beeir, 
and  cakes,  listening  to  rude  sonM 
and  Jests.  Strange  enough  I  Kit 
no  apprehension;  and  it  was  not 
until  t  wended  homeward  through 
the  solitary  old  streets,  that  the  dan-> 
ger  which  I  had  escaped  flashed 
across  m^  mind.  But  I  am  sure  if  I 
had  got  mto  a  squabble  there,  unless 
they  stabbed  or  shot  me  at  once,  my 
ffood  luck  would  extricate  me.  i 
DAve  been  in  a  hundred  dangerous 
places,  and,  thank  HeayenI  have 
never  fallen  into  harm. 

There  was  a  ffrand  procession  of 
the  Host  through  the  streets  on  the 
following  Sunday.  Silver  lamps  and 
golden  cnalices-^a  gilded  canopy,  be* 
neath  which  two  priests  supported 
the  Host,  the  senior  holding  the 
precious  chalice  in  which  It  was  en- 
shrined— a  guard  of  infantry  and 
cavalry— trumpets  blowing— a  crowd 


of  earriages  filled  with  our  dear, 
beautiful  countrywomen — the  shops 
in  the  Rue  Montague  de  la  Cour  all 
^pen,  with  their  finest  finery  exposed 
-^he  sun  shining  brilliantly — musio 
soundiuff,  and  hymns  resoundins — 
behold  the  procession  of  the  Host! 

The  Museum  is  a  queer  place. 
There  is  an  excdlent  collection  of 
stufi^  birds  and  beasts;  the  mon- 
key are  a  very  important  feature  in 
this  collection.  The  pictures  are 
good  I  but,  as  I  lost  my  Catalogue 
and  notes  in  Coblents,  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  give  any  account  of  them. 
I  must  not,  however,  omit  a  **  Last 
Judgment."  One  of  the  devils,  who 
is  tearing  a  man  asunder,  has  a  face 
amaidnfffy    like    Lord   B ^.      I 

Srotest  1  never  was  so  struck.  The 
keness  is  astonishing,  and  it  had  an 
effect  on  me  similar  to  that  which 
the  black,  fiery  eyes  of  the  portrait  of 
Cfl»ar  Boi^ia  are  said  to  have  had  on 
Byron.  We  did  not  meet  a  decently 
dressed  person  in  the  Museimi, — per- 
ha^  I  should  correct  myself,  and 
say  we  did  not  meet  a  gentleman  or 
lady.  All  the  visitors  were  of  the 
meaner  class.  Down-stairs  there  is 
an  armory.  There  is  the  horse  of 
the  Archduke  Albert,  stuffs  and 
preserved,  with  the  fbllowing  inscrip- 
tion, never  before  printed  :— 


"  Siste  fi^radum,  Spectator,  ego  de  nomine  dicor    . 

Nobiln  :  at  presto  nobilitate  rei. 
Archidaci  Alberto  lobtraxi  corpora  quondam 

Qumdo  prope  Ostendam  martia  Eryonis  erat 
Illamqne  eripui  pugnantem  hottilibus  armii, 

Cam  rel  ei  mihi  rel  mora  subeunda  fuiu 
Me  magis  aidebat  miles  qnia  Virginia  iostar, 

Cemebat  nivea  creto«re  fronte  jubam. 
Uinc  at  me  roperet  orabro  sUa  apioola  et  eosss/ 

In  caput  ignoti  subjioet  Arcbidaoua 
Evasi ;  eduxiqae  rirumi  meqae  ipse  redtixit 

Incolumem  nostrs  non  erat  bora  neds, 
Ast  anno  yertente  de  quo  evasimus  ambo 

Nobilis  interii ;  Semite  qualia  eram." 


Such  execrable  Latin  I  believe  was 
never  written  since  the  days  of  Ju- 
venal's great  poet  Crispinus,  or  the 
unknown  Mr.  Docti-sumus  of  Ho* 
race.  A  boy  at  Eton  in  the  sixth 
form  would  be  whipped  for  Such 
rubbish. 

In  the  armory,  beside  this  horse- 
skin,  there  is  a  red  coat  that  belonged 
to  one  of  Peter  the  Great's  corporals, 
battered  shields  and  helmets,  broken 
swords,  and  dreadful,  blood-thirsty 
pistols  (as  Bob  Acres,  or  Frank 
Jef&ey,  Moore's  duellist,  would  say), 


and  rusty  morions^  and  bruited  bteast- 
plates.  This  place  was  fhU  of  sol* 
diers.    From  the  Museum  we  visited 

Uie  Mannikin,  uid  H ^  who  is  a 

humorist,  insisted  on  filling  a  little 
flask  with  the  water  which  the 
figure  nours  fbrth,  to  the  laughter 
and  delight  of  a  crew  of  Belgian 
women,  who  were  crowded  round 

the  fountain.    H said  he  would 

send  it  to  the  British  Museum. 
On  our  return  to  our  hotel,  we  met 
a  German.  The  lady  whom  he  was 
courting  refused  to  marry  him  until 
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he  learned  French,  and  he  had  come  de  la  Stinte  Viwg^  Marie,  Mew  d« 

to  Bruseels  to  leam  it    He  had  all  l>>eo.  da  rn'aidw  a  trouTer  quelque  pm 

aortfl  of  hooks,  and  prated  French  to  f«Torible  i  ma  condiuon  on  man  (<» 

eyenr   one    he    aaw.      At   night  I  unecompii|rnefidele)areclequeljeDUtta» 

Za    i\  J  •  ^   lu    iin^u^-.  ^^A  T^^u^  auner  ct  biea  servir  mon  Dieu,  en  boon 

atroOed  into  the  kitchen,  and  laughed  ^^.^  ^^  ooncorde.etattir^par  ce  moy« 

with  the   scnUions  and  waitrewa.  ,^  ^^,3^  b^6dictiona  ior  notre  ft. 

The  first  were  neither  fat  nor  foolish,  ^^m^^    Ainai  toit  il." 

the  second  were  genteel  and  good-  ^ 

lookinir.    Taking  np  a  prayer-book         I  turned  over  all  the  rest  of  the 

from  the  table,  it  opened  of  itself  at  ^\^  and  every  page  was  as  new  as 

the  foUowmg  prayer :—  ^h®  day  it  had  oome  from  the  pnnter^ 

^  '^  all  but  this  little  one,  which  appeared 

"PriertpourObttnirdiSt.JoHphla  to  have  been  read  morning,  noon, 

Grace  difain  nn  Bon  Manage.  and  night,  without  intermiasion.    I 

"  Grand  Saint  Joseph.  pui«,ue  let  discovered  that  it  bdon({ed  to  the 

bona  mariagei  ae  font  an  Cicl.je  you.  ?ook.    Thereupon,  what  lerts,  what 

conjure  bien  humblement  par  le  bonheur  jokes,  what  shouts  of  laughter  arose ! 

incomparable  que  rout  recutes,  ktraqne  We  kept  up  a  fire  of  humoroiu  silbea 

▼out  {(ktm  £ut  le  rrai  et  legitime  6poaz  till  near  midnight. 

ChaptsbXX. 

«  Tbe  n>irit  of  my  dream  then  led  me  on 
To  where  the  clang  of  battle-fray  was  heard, — 
Where  drum  and  trumpet  echoea  through  my  brain. 
With  shrieks,  and  cries  of  victory  and  death  ; 
While  the  wild  war-horse,  riderless,  rushed  forth. 
Trampling  alike  the  ^dng  and  the  dead/*— T.  J.  Ouselby. 

I  intended  to  have  given  an'ac-  son  has  placed  in  his  museum; — 

count  of  the  field  of  Waterloo,  and  whether  genuine  or  not  I  cannot  say, 

the  forest  of  Soignies,  and  La  Belle  but  the  old  woman  from  whom  they 

Alliance,  and  the  ch&teau  d*  Hou^-  were  purchased  protested  so  strongly 

mont,  and  the  Waterloo  pyranud,  on  the  subject,  tnat  it  would  be  worse 

250  feet  high,  with  the  bronze  lion  than  sacrilege  to  doubt  her.    The 

on  the  summit,  twenty  feet  long,  but  onlv  thing  at  Waterloo  worth  sedng 

I  find  I  have  not  room.    I  got  some  is  the  inscription  on  the  Marquess  of 

bullets,  which  my  friend  Mr.  Nickis-  Anglesea's  leg : — 

"  Ci  est  enterr^e  la  jambe. 

Do  rillufttre  et  raillaint  Comte  Uxbridge, 

Lieutenant  G6n^l  de  S.  M.  Britannique* 

Commandant-en-chef  la  cavaliere 

Anglaiae,  Beige  et  Hollandaise, 

Bleas^  le  18  Juin  1815. 

A  la  memorable  bataille  de  Waterloo ; 

Qui  par  son  heroVsme,  a  concourse  au  triomphe, 

De  la  cause  du  genre  humain, 

Gloriensement  d6cicfee  par  1*  6clatante 

Viotoire 

Duditjonr." 

Under  this  George  Canning  wrote  but  both  were  quite  unworthy  of  a 

two  well-known  lines.  capital  like  Brussels.    We  stopped 

I  intended,  also,  to  have  given  an  there  several  days,  saw  it  all,  and 

account  of  the  theatres  and  actors,  were  well  pleased. 

Chapter  XXL 

'*  Arua  virumque  canc^—Yiroil. 

We  left  Brussels  at  six  o*clock  in  its  whiteheer is splendtdismmu.    We 

the  morning   for   Louvaine.      We  left  for  Li^  in  the  train  at  tmrelve 

breakfasted  on  the  road  in  a  little  o*clock.    Licgc  is  a  fine,  business-like 

farm-house,  and  got  to  the  end  of  our  town,  and  we  had  an  excellent  view 

journey  at  half-past   eleven.     The  of  it  ftom  the  railway.    We  walked 

town-nouseof  Louvaine  is  a  splendid  along   a  broad    quay,    skirted    by 

specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  wretched  houses,  and  planted  in  one 
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part  with  trees.  Tbe  surrounding 
hills  were  dotted  with  neat  villas.  The 
churches  in  this  town  are  wretched. 
I  devoted  several  hours  to  them,  hut 
saw  nothing  worth  speaking  of.  We 
left  Liege  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  diligence,  from  the  Hotel 
de  la  Fommelette — a  wretched  place, 
had  attendance,  had  every  thing.  As 
we  drove  through  the  town,  we  could 
see  the  people  going  to  work,  every 
one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  Our 
conductor  smoked  all  the  way,  and 
asked  me  several  Questions.  The 
country  to  Aix  la  Chapelle  is  very 
fair,  hut  nothing  like  our  rich  Eng- 
lish cultivation.  We  saw  sevenil 
children,  dirty  and  squalid,  and  wear- 
ing only  a  thin  shirt — a  pleasing 
summer  garment.  They  are  thickly 
planting  all  this  country  with  poplars, 
for  young  lovers  a  hundred  years 
hence.  At  the  fourth  stage  we  took 
up  one  of  those  Prussian  police, 
who  wear  long  swords  and  mus- 
tachios,  and  seem  more  like  cut- 
throats than  an  organised  civil  force. 
When  we  came  to  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
a  fat  man  at  the  post-house  asked  me, 
in  English,  '*  Had  I  any  thing  pro- 
hibited?" I  answered,  "No.  But 
the  fellow,  nevertheless,  searched  my 
pack  from  bottom  to  top.  Of  course, 
he  found  nothing  seizable.  If  he 
had,  I  would  have  kicked  up  a  row 
before  I  parted  with  it. 

The  great  square  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle (or  Aachen,  as  the  (^ermans 
call  it)  has  an  Eastern  look.  The 
buildings  are  irregular,  and  strangely 
decorated.  Some  have  gilded  bal- 
conies ;  some  double  rows  of  narrow 
windows ;  several  have  pilasters, 
which  give  them  the  air  of  palaces  in 
decay.  There  is  a  larffe  bronze  foun- 
tain, with  a  statue  of  Charlemagne, 
and  two  dolphins  throwing  up  jets  of 
water.  There  is  the  Hotel  de  V ille, 
with  an  air  of  barbaric  grandeur  that 
looks  so  old,  you  fancy  Charlemagne 
must  have  dined  in  it  a  hun£ed 
times.  There  are  the  Prussian  mar- 
ket-women all  about  you,  with  their 
stalls,  and  frippery -ware,  and  fruit, 
and  Y^etables;  and,  oh!  mark  ye 
well  the  contrast  between  them  and 
the  clean,  good-looking,  good-hu- 
moured women  of  Calais.  Here  all 
is  dirt  and  homeliness,  there  all  is 

"  New  pointed  liks  a  pretty  opera  scene." 

Beppo* 


Here  is  the  great  church  which 
contains  the  bones  of  Chable- 
magne;  an  enormous  silver  lamp, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  shape 
of  a  crown,  is  suspended  over  his 
grave  by  an  iron  chain  sixty  or  se- 
venty feet  long.  Here  is  the  marble 
chair  in  which  the  monarch  sat  when 
he  was  crowned.  Here  is  the  skull 
of  the  splendid  and  imperial  lecher, 
and  the  arm  that  wielded  the  world. 
It  is  inscribed, — 

"Brachium  Samcti  Cabou  Magni," 

and  is  exhibited  for  about  three  shil- 
lings to  the  curious. 

And  is  it  come  to  this?  Is  the 
stern  monarch's  head  and  strong 
right  arm  thus  made  a  bauble  to 
make  the  rabble  stare,  and  the  in- 
quisitive gape?  Are  the  relics  of 
him,  beneatn  whose  footstool  the 
earth  trembled,  thus  recklessly  dis- 
entombed, to  purchase  wine  for  priests, 
and  custards  for  the  bishop?  In 
tihith  it  is  so.  Come  hither,  kings 
and  emperors,  and  behold  the  folly  of 
your  pride  I  Hither,  then,  to  this 
place,  ye  powers  and  dominations,  and 
learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom  I 

"To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
■oratio!  Why  may  not  imagination 
trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexander  till  he 
find  it  stopping  a  bunghole  1  As  thus : 
— Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  bu- 
ried, Alexander  returneth  to  earth ;  tbe 
dust  is  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam, 
and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  be  was 
converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer* 
barren 

Imperious  Cssar  dead  and  turnM  to  clay, 
Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away, 
Oh !  that  the  earth  which  kept  the  world 

in  awe. 
Should  patch  a  wall  to  expel  the  winter's 

flaw." 

So  full  of  truth  is  all  that  the 
wondrous  man  of  Avon  wrote. 

These  relics  are  evidently  the  bones 
of  no  Common  man ;  they  are  the 
bones  of  a  giant,  mighty,  strong,  and 
unwieldy.  Beside  tnis  grave  Napo- 
leon once  stood  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  power.  A  holv  awe  seemed  to 
overcome  him,  as  he  stopped  short 
within  the  precincts  of  the  tomb.  A 
greater  than  Charlema^e,  but  less 
fortunate — a  more  ambitious  despot 
— a  nobler  conqueror,  was  at  the 
grave.  Can  any  stand  or  kneel 
within  this  church  unmoved  ?  What 
a  lesson  it  furnishes  to  the  great  I  — * 
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Wbat  a  eonsolatioii  to  the  lowly! 
The  meanest  beggar  that  now  crawls 
about  these  abies,  and  exhibits  his 
•ores  for  money,  would  not,  for  the 
combined  glory  of  Charlemagne  and 
Buonaparte,  barter  the  few  remain- 
hig  years  of  his  wretched  existence. 
So  wise  was  the  saying  of  the  man  of 
old,  that  the  paltriest  insect  is  more 
to  be  valued  than  the  brightest  of 
the  stars,  for  it  contains  a  principle  of 
life  within  it  of  which  the  star  is 
destitute.  To  a  superficial  reader 
this  aphorism  may  appear  question- 
able, but  if  he  will  just  pause  upon 
it  for  twenty  minutes,  he  will  per- 
ceive its  wisdom. 


From  the  choreh  I  atrolkd 
into  the  Verein  Garten,  and,  fling- 
ing myself  down  beneath  one  of 
the  green  trees  that  shaded  me  fixne 
the  rich  sunlight,  but  did  not  ob- 
struct either  tne  view  of  the  land- 
scape whieh  I  coveted,  or  the  perfVme 
of  the  flowers  fh>m  the  neignDoning 
{gardens,  I  "reflected  on  those  ehara- 
mg  passages  in  the  works  of  Oosefer, 
— a  true  poet,  filled  with  the  tree 
Olympian  fire  of  genina,  and  destinei 
as  I  think,  one  day  to  fill  a  nidie 
next  to  Shelley,  the  most  poetkal 
imagination  since  Spenser  and  Sbtk- 
speare:  — 


"  5ttiiifii«r. 

The  full  ripe  com  is  bending 

In  waves  of  golden  light, 
The  new-mown  bay  is  sending 

Its  scents  npon  the  ni^bt. 
The  breese  is  softly  sighing, 

To  cool  the  parched  flowers } 
The  rain  to  see  them  dying, 

Weeps  forth  iu  genUeahowers. 
The  merry  fish  are  plajriag 

Adown  yon  cryatal  stream. 
And  night  from  day  is  straying, 
As  twilight  gives  its  gleam* 
And  thas  manhood  in  its  prime  is  full,  and  ripe,  and  atrong, 
And  it  scarcely  deems  tiat  time  can  do  its  beaut j  wrong  ; 
Like  the  merry  fiah  we  play  adown  the  atream  of  life. 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  day  that  gathers  wbat  is  rife. 

**  Autxunn. 

^  The  flowers  all  are  fading, 

'^  Their  scents  are  rifled  now. 

And  night  sends  forth  her  shading 

Along  the  mountain's  brow ; 
The  bee  hath  ceased  its  winging 

To  flowers  at  early  morn. 
The  birds  have  ceased  their  sbging. 

The  scythe  hath  mown  the  com ; 
The  harvest  now  is  gathered. 

Protected  from  the  clime,.- 
The  leaves  are  seared  and  withered. 

That  late  shone  in  their  prime. 

Thus  when  fonrsoore  years  are  gone  o'er  the  frail  life  of  man, 
Time  sits  heavy  on  hia  tiirone,  as  near  hia  brow  we  eean ; 
Like  the  autumn  leaf  that  falls  when  winds  the  brandies  wavi^ 
Like  night^shadowt  daylight  palls,— like  all,  he  finds  a  grave." 

Already  was  the  summer  blending  church,   which   seemed   to  me  so 

gradually  with  autumn,  but  it  was  much  in  unison  with  the  beautiftd 

not  this  so  much  as  the  train  of  poetry  I  have  quoted, 

thought    awakened    in    the   great  That  night  we  slept  in  Cokgne.  /  ^ 
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HISTORICAL  RSSEARCHES  ON  THE  PRETENDED  BURNING  OF  TlfE 

LIBRARY  OF  ALEXANDRIA  BT  THE  SARACENS, 

UNDER  THE  CALIPH  OMAR. 


Alexandria,  once  a  Pagan  city,  then 
the  seat  of  philosophy  and  myiticism, 
soon  afler  semi- Jewign,  and  the  cradle 
of  Christianity,  then  the  receptacle  of 
Iduasalmans  of  various  sects,  at  length 
became  the  abode  of  theophilan- 
thropy,  by  fkvoui  of  the  freedom  of 
worship,  and  still  greater  freedom 
of  opinions,  introduced  by  80,000 
opcachers,*  that  out-tongued  her 
Mamelucks  in  eloquence.  But  the 
Alexandria  of  Buonaparte  was  no 
longer  the  Alexandria  of  the  Ptole<> 
mies,  nor  even  of  Omar.  The  new 
conqueror  found  no  traces  left  of  the 
hbrary ;  which,  even  to  this  day,  is 
still  an  object  of  regret. 

At  the  moment  we  are  tracing 
these  lines,  instead  of  the  numerous 
population  closely  packed  within  the 
walls  of  ancient  Alexandria,  a  small 
Dumber  of  Arabs,  together  with  some 
Europeans,  are  encamped  upon  its 
iuIds.  Five  hundred  thousand  souls 
are  reduced  to  forty  thousand,  and 
even  this  is  a  great  improvement 
since  1820,  when  the  town  only  num- 
bered ten  thousand  inhabitants.    For 


the  distance  of  a  league  around  its 
ramparts,  the  soil  is  covered  with 
gigantic  ruins.  Huge  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, that  are  so  many  silent  monu- 
ments of  the  glory  of  Sesostris'  de- 
scendants, and  marble  columns  of  a 
more  recent  date,  recalling  the  reign 
of  the  Ptolemies,  shapeless  and  trun- 
cated fragments  of  pillars,  and  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone,  that  the  more 
degenerate  race  of  these  days  would 
be  unable  to  raise, — such  are  the 
remains  of  the  mighty  city,  once  the 
queen  of  the  commeroal  cities  of  the 
earth ;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  the 
ashes  or  the  site  of  its  far-famed 
library.  These  giant  archives  of  the 
genius  of  antiquity  are  vulgarly  sup- 
posed to  have  Deen  reduced  to  ashes, 
at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  the 
Arab  Mahometans. 

Several  authors  have  denied  the 
authenticity  of  the  faxX^  and  endea- 
voured to  dear  the  Islamites  of  so 
heavy  a  reproach.  We  shall  present 
an  abstract  of  their  reasons,  to  which 
we  shall  add  our  own  comments. 


I.  — SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIBRARY  BEFORE  THE  SARAOENi* 


Alexandria  became  a  rich  and 
flourishing  city  shortly  after  her 
foundation  by  tne  conqueror  of  India. 
Her  importance  increased  under  the 
successors  of  Alexander.  Like  other 
peat  cities,  Alexandria  was  divided 
into  districts,  which  were  like  so 
many  distinct  towns  (see  a  tolerably 
extensive  description  given  by  Strabo, 
book  xvii.)  One  of  these  districts, 
the  Bruchion^  situated  on  the  sea- 
shore, near  the  great  port,  contained 
all  the  edifices  belongW  to  the  Ba- 
silicon,  or  king's  nuace,  the  pand 
co^ge,  and  several  other  buildmgs. 

The  first  of  the  Ptolemies,  Lagus, 
not  ofily  endeavoured  to  render  Alex- 
andria one  of  the  most  beautifrd  and 


most  commercial  of  cities,  he  likewise 
wished  her  to  become  the  cradle  of 
science  and  philosophy.  By  the  ad- 
vice of  an  Athenian  emigrant,  Deme- 
trius of  Phaleros,  this  prince  esta- 
blished a  society  of  learned  and  scien- 
tific men,  the  prototype  of  our 
academies  and  modem  uistitutions. 
He  caused  that  celebrated  museum 
to  be  raised,  that  became  an  ornament 
to  the  Bruchion ;  and  here  was  de- 
posited the  noble  library,  "  a  collec- 
tion," savs  Titus  Livius,  "  at  once  a 
proof  of  the  magnificence  of  those 
kings,  and  of  their  love  of  science." 
Fniladelphos,  the  successor  of  La- 

Sis,  finding  that  the  library  of  the 
ruehion  luready  numbered  400,000 


*  The  French  amy. 
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volumes,  and  either  thinking  that  the 
edifice  could  not  well  make  room  for 
any  more,  or  being  desirous,  from 
motives  of  jealousy,  to  render  his 
name  equally  famous  by  the  con« 
struction  of  a  similar  monument, 
founded  a  second  library  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Serapis,  called  the  Serapeum^ 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
Bruchion,  in  another  ]part  of  the 
town.  These  two  libranes  were  de- 
nominated, for  a  length  of  time,  the 
Mother  and  the  Dccughter, 

During  the  war  with  IWpt,  Cflwar, 
having  set  fire  to  the  ki^*s  fleet, 
which  happened  to  be  anchored  in 
the  oreat  port,  it  communicated  with 
the  Bruchion ;  the  parent  library  was 
consumed,  and,  if  any  remains  were 
rescued  from  the  flames,  they  were, 
in  all  probability,  conveyed  to  the 
Serapeum.  Consequently,  ever  after, 
there  can  be  no  question  but  of  the 
latter. 

Euergetes  and  the  other  Ptolemies 
enlarged  it  successively;  and  Cleo- 
patra added  200,000  manuscripts  at 
once  from  the  library  of  King  Per- 
gamoe,  riven  her  by  Mark  ^tony, 
— a  noble  present,  which  proves  that 
women  of  gallantry  have,  now  and 
then,  benefited  the  world. 

Let  us  follow  the  traces  indicative 
of  the  existence  of  this  library. 

Aulus  Gellius  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellus  seem  to  insinuate  that  the 
whole  of  the  Alexandrian  library  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of 
Ccesar.  The  former  observes,  in  his 
Attic  Nights  (book  vi.  chap.  17), 
"  The  number  of  books  collected  to- 
gether in  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies  was 
enormous,  amounting  to  700,000  vo- 
lumes; but  they  were  all  burnt 
during  the  first  war  in  Alexandria, 
not  through  any  premeditated  de- 
sign, but  tnrougn  tne  carelessness  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  allied  troops.** 
And  the  latter  (book  xxii.  diap.  16 
of  his  History^  makes  the  following 
remark :  — "  Tne  Serapeum  contained 
an  inestimable  library  of  700,000 
volumes,  collected  by  the  zeal  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  burnt  during  the  war 
with  Alexandria,  at  the  destruction 
of  that  town  by  the  dictator  Caesar.** 


But  both  are  mistaken  on  this 
point.  Ammianus,  in  the  rest  of  his 
narrative,  evidently  confounds  Sera- 
peum and  Bruchion.  It  has  been 
proved  that  Caesar  only  destroyed 
some  edifices  in  the  latter  portion  of 
the  town,  and  not  the  entire  cit^. 

Suetonius  (in  his  Life  of  Domitian) 
mentions  that  this  emperor  sent  some 
amanuenses  to  Alexandria,  for  the 
purpose  of  copying  a  quantity  of 
books  that  were  wanting  in  his  li- 
brary ;  consequently  a  library  ex- 
isted in  Alexandria  a  long  while  after 
Caesar.  Besides,  we  know  that  the 
Serapeum  was  only  destroyed  aj>. 
391,  oy  the  order  of  Theodosius. 

Doubtless  ^e  libniry  suflered  con- 
siderably on  this  last-mentioned  oe- 
casion ;  but  that  it  still  partly  existed 
is  beyond  a  doubt,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Oroses,  who,  twenty- 
four  years  later,  made  a  voyage  to 
Alexandria,  and  assures  us  that  he 
''  saw,  in  several  temples,  presses  foil 
of  books,'*  the  remains  of  ancient , 
libraries.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  this  author,  as  well  as  Seneca 
(Be  TranquSlitate  Amndy  a^.  ix.), 
estimates  the  number  of  volumes 
burnt  by  Caesar  at  400,000 ;  and,  as 
it  appears  that  the  total  nnmbo*  of 
books  of  the  two  libraries  amounted 
to  700,000,  there  remains,  together 
with  the  portion  saved  from  the  con- 
fla^tion  of  the  former  library,  a 
residue  of  from  3  to  400,000  vo- 
lumes, which  composed  the  second 
libraiy. 

The  trustworthy  Oroses,  in  415,  is 
the  last  witness  we  have  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  librarjr  at  Alexandria.  The 
numerous  Christian  writers  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  who  have 
handed  down  to  us  so  many  trifling 
facts,  have  not  said  a  word  upon  this 
important  subiect 

We,  thereiore,  have  no  certain 
documents  upon  the  fate  of  our  li- 
brary from  415  to  636,  or,  according 
to  others,  640,  when  the  Arabs  took 
possession  of  Alexandria, — a  period 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  of  war 
and  revolutions,  and  vain  disputes 
between  a  hundred  different  sects. 


II. — ^THE  LIBBARY  BUBNT  BY  THE  8ARA0E1VS.— -WHAT  GAVE  RISE  TO  THIS  VULGAR  XRBOR*. 

Now,  towards  A.D.  636,  or  640,  the     by   his    lieutenant,    Amrou,    took 
troops  of  the  caliph,  Omar,  headed     possession  of  Alexandria.    For  more 
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than  six  centuries,  nobody  in  Europe 
took  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what 
had  become  of  the  library  of  Alex- 
andria. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1660,  a 
learned  Oxford  scholar,  Edward  Fo- 
cocke,  who  had  been  twice  to  the 
East,  and  had  brought  back  a  num- 
ber of  Arabian  manuscripts,  first  in- 
troduced the  Oriental  history  of  the 
physician  Abulfarage  to  the  learned 
world,  in  a  Latin  translation.  In  it 
we  read  the  following  passage : — 

"  In  those  days  flourished  John  of 
Alexandria,  whom  we  have  sarnamed 
the  Grammarian,  and  who  adopted  the 

tenets  of  the  Christian  Jacobites 

He  lived  to  the  time  when  Amron 
£bno  'l-As  took  Alexandria.  He  went 
to  visit  the  conqueror ;  and  Amron,  who 
was  aware  of  the  height  of  learning  and 
science  that  John  had  attained,  treated 
him  with  every  distinction,  and  listened 
eagerly  to  his  lectures  on  philosophy, 
which  were  auite  new  to  the  Arabians. 
Amrou  was  himself  a  man  of  intellect 
and  discernment,  and  very  clear-headed. 
He  retained  the  learned  man  about  his 
person.  John  one  day  said  to  him, 
'  Yon  have  visited  all  the  stores  of  Alex- 
andria, and  you  have  put  your  seal  on  all 
the  different  things  you  found  there.  I 
say  nothing  about  those  treasures  which 
have  any  value  for  you;  but,  in  eood 
sooth,  you  might  leave  us  those  of  which 
you  make  no  use.'  '  What,  then,  is  it 
that  you  want  1*  interrupted  Amrou. 
*  The  books  of  philosophy  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  royal  treasury,'  answered 
John.  *  I  can  dispose  of  nothing,'  Am- 
rou then  said,  *  without  the  permission 
of  the  lord  of  all  true  believers,  Omar 
£bno  '1-Chattab.'  He  therefore  wrote  to 
Omar,  informing  him  of  John's  request. 
He  received  an  answer  from  Omar  in 
these  words :  <  As  to  the  books  you  men- 
tion, either  they  agree  with  God's  holy 
book,  and  then  God*s  book  is  alUsufficient 


without  them  ;  or  they  disagree  with 
God's  book,  in  which  case  they  ought 
not  to  be  preserved.'  And,  in  conse- 
quence, Amrou  £bno  '1-As  caused  them 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  different 
baths  of  the  city,  to  serve  as  fuel.  In 
this  manner  they  were  consumed  in  half- 
a-year." 

When  this  account  of  Abulfarage*s 
was  made  known  in  Europe,  it  was  at 
once  admitted  as  a  fact,  without  the 
least  question :  it  soon  gained  g;round, 
and  with  Uie  multitude  it  had  the 
honour  of  passing  for  incontestable- 
truth. 

Since  Fococke,  another  Arab  his- 
torian, likewise  a  physician,  was  dis- 
covered, who  gave  pretty  nearlv  the 
same  account.  This  was  AbdoUatif, 
who  wrote  towards  1200,  and  conse- 
quently prior  to  Abulfaxage.  The 
publication  of  his  work  is  owing  to 
M.  Faulus,  a  professor,  who  trans- 
lated it  from  an  Arabian  manuscript 
in  the  library  at  Boldei.  The  pass- 
age in  question  runs  as  follows : — 

"  I  also  saw  the  portico  which,  after 
Aristotle  and  his  pupils,  became  the 
academical  college ;  and  likewise  the 
college,  which  Alexander  the  Great 
caused  to  be  built  at  the  same  time  as 
the  town,  and  which  contained  the  splen* 
did  library  that  Amrou  Ebno  'l-As  com- 
mitted to  the  flames,  with  the  consent  of 
the  great  Omar,  to  whom  God  be  mer- 
ciful." 

As  this  anecdote  agreed  perfectly 
with  the  ferocious  and  barbarous 
character  ascribed  to  the  Saracens, 
nobody  thought  of  questioning  its 
authenticity  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  We  will  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  dear  the  caliph  and  his 
lieutenant,  Amrou,  of  tnis  imputa- 
tion,— not  for  love  of  the  Saracens, 
but  for  the  love  of  truth. 


HI. — A  CRITICAL  SXABIINITION  OF  THE  ACCOUNTS  OIVBN  BY  ABUL7ARA0B  AND 
ABD0LLATI7. 


We  ma]^  reasonably  suppose,  as 
AbdoUatif  is  the  most  ancient  writer 
of  the  two,  that  Abulfarage  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  above-mentioned 
passage  in  his  history,  and  commented 
upon  it,  and  embellished  it  according 
to  his  own  taste.  AbdoUatif  does 
not  relate  any  of  the  circumstances 
acoeasory  to  the  destruction  of  the  U- 
brary.  But  what  laith  can  we  put 
in  a  writer  who  teUs  us  that  he  nas 
actuaUy  seen  what  could  no  longer 
have  been  m  esdstence  in  his  time? 


"  I  have  seen,"  says  he,  "  the  portico 
and  the  college  that  Alexander  the 
Great  caused  to  be  built,  and  which 
contained  the  splendid  library,**  &c. 
Now,  these  buildings  were  situated 
withm  the  Bruchion ;  and  since  the 
reign  of  Aurelian,  who  had  destroyed 
it — that  is  to  say,  at  least  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  AbdoUatif — the 
Bruchion  was  a  deserted  spot,  covered 
with  ruins  and  rubbish. 

Abulfar^e,  on  the   other  hand, 
places  the  IflSaryin  the  Royal  Xrw- 
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•unr;  and  the  AnachroBmm  is  jiut  as 
Iwd.  The  ro^  edifices  were  all 
coDtained  within  the  walls  of  the 
Bnichion ;  and  not  one  of  them  could 
then  he  left.  Besides,  what  meaning 
could  he  implied  hy  the  words 
Roual  Treasun/,  in  a  country  that 
had  long  ago  ceased  to  he  governed 
hy  kings,  and  was  sul\jeot  to  the  em* 
perors  of  the  East  f 

Moreover,  as  a  fact  is  not  necessa- 
rily incontestahle  hecause  advanced 
as  such  hy  one  or  even  two  his- 
torians, seveitd  persons  of  learning 
and  research  have  douhted  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  Renaudot  (Hist, 
de$  Patriarchs  d'AIexandrie)  had  al- 
ready questioned  its  authenticity,  hy 
ohservmg :  *^  This  account  is  rather 
suspicious,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
ynlD.  the  Arabians.  And,  lastly, 
Querd,  the  two  Assemaai,  Yilloison, 
and  Gibbon,  completely  declared 
themselves  against  it. 

Gibbon  at  onoe  expresses  his  as- 
tonishment that  two  historians,  both  of 
Egypt,  should  not  have  said  a  word 
a1x)ut  so  remarkable  an  event.  The 
first  of  these  is  Eutychius,  patriarch 
of  Alexandria,  who  uved  in  that  city 
500  years  after  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens,  and  who  gives  a  long  and 
detailed  account  in  his  Annals,  both 
of  the  siege  and  the  succeeding  events ; 
the  second  is  Elmacin,  a  most  vera- 
cious writer,  the  author  of  a  History 
of  the  Saracens,  and  who  especially 
relates  the  lifb  of  Omar,  and  the  taking 
of  Alexandria,  with  its  minutest  cir- 
cumstances. Is  it  conceivable  or  to 
be  believed  that  these  two  historians 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  so  im- 
portant a  circumstance  ?  That  two 
learned  men  who  would  have  been 
deeply  interested  in  such  a  loss  should 
have  made  no  mention  of  it,  though 
living  and  writing  in  Alexandria — 
Eutychius,  too,  at  no  distant  period 
from  the  event  ?  and  that  we  snould 
learn  it  fbr  the  first  time  from  a 
stranger  who  wrote,  six  centuries 
after,  on  the  frontiers  of  Media? 

Besides,  as  Gibbon  observes,  why 
should  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  was  no 
enemy  to  science,  have  acted,  in  this 
one  instance,  in  direct  opposition  to 
his  character,  when  he  might  have 
dispensed  with  sudi  an  act  of  bar- 
barism, hy  shielding  himself  behind 
the  opinion  of  the  casuists  of  the  Ma- 
hometan lawP  These,  namely,  de- 
elare  (see  JDifstrte^KMM  <&  i^Mim/ JUT 


k  Droit  MUkiire  d$$  MakornhmmM^ 
tom.  iii^  ^  that  it  is  not  right  to  bum 
the  bocME  of  Christians,  out  of  respect 
for  the  name  of  God  that  is  to  be 
met  with  in  them,  and  that  every 
true  believer  is  allowed  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  profane  books  of  his- 
tory, poetry,  natural  history,  and 
philoeophy.  This  decision  does  not 
savour  much  of  destroying  libraries. 
To  these  reasons  may  be  added  the 
remark  of  a  German  writer,  M.  Bein- 
hard,  who  observes  that  Eutyehins 
(Annals  of  Eutychius,  vol.  iL  p.  316) 
transcribes  the  very  words  of  tne  let- 
ter in  which  Amrou  gives  the  Cab'ph 
Omar  an  account  of  the  taking  of 
Alexandria  after  a  long  and  obetinate 
siege.  "  I  have  carriea  the  town  by 
storm,"  says  he,  "and  without  any 
preceding  ofifer  of  cajBtulatiDii.  1 
cannot  describe  all  the  treasopes  it 
contains ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  num- 
bers 4000  paUces,  4000  baths,  4O,000 
taxable  Jews,  400  theatres,  12,000 

Srdeners  who  sell  vegetables.  Your 
ussulmans  demand  the  privilege  of 
pillaging  the  city,  and  sWIdk  the 
Dooty.'*  Omar,  m  his  reply,  aiaan- 
proves  of  the  request,  and  exprevly 
forbids  all  pillaoe  or  dilapidaUoo. 

It  is  plam  that,  in  his  official  re- 
port, Amrou  seeks  to  exaggerate  the 
valae  of  his  concjuest,  and  to  magnify 
its  importance,  Lke  the  diplomatists 
of  our  times.  He  does  not  overlook 
a  single  hovel,  nor  a  Jew,  nor  a 
^dener.  How  then  could  he  have 
forgotten  the  library,  he  who,  ac- 
coraing  to  Abuliarage,  was  a  fViend 
to  the  fine  arts  and  nhiloscmhy? 
Did  he  think  that  so  celebratea  s^ 
ancient  a  monument  was  not  worthy 
to  be  mentioned  ? 

Elmacin  in  turn  gives  us  Amron's 
letter  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  and 
not  one  word  of  the  library. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  letter 
was,  perhaps,  never  written  by  Am- 
rou, and  that  the  two  historians  have 
fklsely  attributed  it  to  him.  So  much 
the  more  reason  for  the  libraiy  to 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  supposed 
letter.  Could  they  both  have  over- 
looked a  feature  so  important  in  the 
estimatkm  of  two  learned  inhabitants 
of  Alexandria?  Would  they  have 
taken  a  pride  in  seeming  better  in- 
fbrmed  on  the  snljeot  of  baths  and 
kitchen-gardeiis  than  about  the  li- 
braryP 

If;  however,  the  letter  be  autheatioi 
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as  its  existenee  tends  to  make  us  be- 
lieve, then  let  us  pay  attention  to  the 
caliph*s  answer,  who  commands  his 
troops  to  respect  every  thing  the  city 
contains. 

We,  therefore,  run  no  great  risk 
in  drawing  the  conclusion,  from  all 
these  premises,  that  the  library  of 
the  Ptolemies  no  longer  existed  in 
640  at  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by 
the  Saracens. 

We  may  add  fresh  proofs  on  the 
authority  of  two  writers,  nearlv  con- 
temporary with  Omar.  One  of  these, 
John  PhUoponos  (who  has  been  er- 
roneously confounded  by  Gibbon  and 
others  with  John  the  Granunarian 
mentioned  by  Abulfarage),  says,  in 
his  commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Am> 
lyticii,  that  the  ancient  libraries  con- 
tained forty  different  books  of  this 
Analytica,  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
expressly  mention  the  library  of 
Alexandria,  but  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  that  city  where,  doubtless,  th^ 
-were  alwavs  designate  as  the  libraries, 
imd  he,  therefore,  could  refer  to  no 
other  in  this  passage.  Beddes,  we 
know  that  Anstotle's  writings  had 
been  carefully  collected  in  the  ubrary 
of  the  Ptolemies.  (See  Athenseus, 
Strabo,  and  Plutarch's  IdfeqfSyUa), 

But  were  any  doubts  remaining, 
we  may  consult  Philoponos'  master, 
Ammonius  Hermeas,  in  bis  observa- 
tions on  Aristotle's  CategorieM.  He 
lived  in  Alexandria  prior  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens.  **  It  is  re- 
ported of  Ptolemy  Philadeli>hos," 
savs  he,  "  that  he  took  £^eat  pains  to 
collect  together  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, liberally  rewarding  those  who 
brought  him  such;  which  was  the 
cause  that  many  persons  presented 
him  manuscripts  fieusely  attnbuted  to 
Aristotle ;  consequently,  no  less  than 
forty  different  books  of  the  AnatyUca 
were  to  be  met  with  in  the  great 
library." 

It  IS  clear  that  Ammonius  here 
adverts  to  the  library  of  Alexandria; 
therefore  Philoponos  alludes  to  it 
likewise.  What  he  designates  as  the 
ancient  libraries  is  the  same  as  Am- 
monius calls  the  great  Ubrary.  They 
both  speak  of  it  as  of  a  thing  past 
and  gone,  and  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on 
this  bead.  We  may  even  imagine 
that  he  alludet  to  the  library  of  the 
8«rapeum;  for  Philadelphos,  who 
took  soBiiich  paint  to  gather  together 


the  writinffs  of  Aristotle,  would 
doubtlessly  nave  nUoed  them  in  a  col- 
lection that  was  nis  own  work,  aiaud 
which  he  valued  especially. 

If  we  examine  the  probabilities  of 
the  case,  we  shall  find  them  all  mili- 
tating against  Abulfarage's  account, 
and  the  existence  of  the  libraryin 
the  days  of  Omar  and  Amrou.  The 
books  of  the  ancients  were  written 
either  on  parchment  or  on  leaves  of 
papyrtu.  Those  of  the  Alexandrian 
library,  in  particular,  must  have  been 
principally  of  the  latter  species,  the 
papyrus  being  an  Egyptian  plant. 
Now  these  leaves  of  the  papyrus  were 
very  liable  to  fall  to  pieces  or  to  be 
desuroyed  by  insects,  especially  m  the 
hot,  damp  atmosphere  of  Alexandria ; 
it  was,  therefore,  necessary  fre(}uently 
to  renew  such  copies.  l!i  ow  is  it  to 
be  imagined  that  all  the  pains  neces- 
sary for  the  preservation  of  such  a 
library  would  have  been  conscienti- 
ously taken  after  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ptolemies  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  in 
the  midst  of  the  war  and  revolts  that 
followed,  during  which  all  taste  for 
learning  and  science,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  completely  obliterated  ? 
The  parchment  manuscripts,  which 
were  probably  not  numerous,  might 
resist  somewhat  longer ;  but  all  the 
rest,  after  two  or  three  centuries,  had 
doubtless  become  food  for  the  worms. 

Abulfarage  does  not  affix  any  num- 
ber to  the  lx)oks  which,  according  to 
him,  were  burned;  but  he  informs 
us  that  they  served  during  six  months 
to  heat  the  baths  of  the  town.  We 
know  that  there  were  4000  baths — 
only  think  of  books  serving  as  fuel 
to  heat  4000  baths  during  six  months ! 
If  we  take  into  consideration  that 
the  volumes,  or  roUs^  of  the  ancients 
could  scarcely  be  compared  in  bulk 
to  our  folios,  and  that  the  number  of 
volumes,  at  the  very  highest  compu- 
tation, could  scarcely  amount  to  more 
than  300,000  or  400,000,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  daily  portion  of 
each  bath  establishment  must  have 
been  slender  indeed.  And  what  ma- 
terials to  serve  for  heating  boilers ! 
Old  parchment  manuscripts  and  rolls 
of  papyrus  I  Of  a  verity,  there  must 
have  resulted  from  such  fuel  the 
most  Sabeean  odours,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  4000  baths  and  the  whole 
^ity  I  We  can  believe  that  these  in- 
gredients might  serve  to  make  a  mast 
uiiuppcyrtable  sm^e^  but  notwith- 
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standing  the  proverb  that  affirms, 
**  where  there  u  smoke  there  is  fire,** 
we  donbt  their  powers  of  heating 
water !    This  latter  piece  of  absurd- 


ity is,  perhaps,  not  one  of  the  least 
valid  reasons  against  the  aathenticity 
of  Abal£urage*8  account. 


IV.—OONJECTURES  ON  TUB  ULTIMATB  PATB  OF  THB  LIBRARY. 


If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  every 
reason  to  think,  that  in  640,  at  the 
taking  of  Alexandria  by  Amrou,  the 
celebrated  library  no  longer  existed, 
we  may  inquire  in  what  manner  it 


had  been  dispersed  and  destroyed 
since  415,  when  Oroses  afiirms  that 
he  saw  it? 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  observe 
that   Oroses   only   mentions    some 

fresses  whidi  he  saw  in  the  temples. 
t  was  not,  therefore,  the  library  of 
the  Ptolemies  as  it  once  existed  in  the 
Serapeum. 

Let  us  call  to  mind,  moreover,  that 
ever  since  the  first  Roman  emperors, 
Egypt  had  been  the  theatre  of  inces- 
sant civil  warfare,  and  we  shall  be 
surprised  that  any  traces  of  the  li- 
brary could  still  exist  in  later  times. 

Under  Commodns,  the  Serapeum 
caught  fire,  but  without  bein^  en- 
tirely destroyed;  the  library, how- 
ever, could  scarcely  escape  umnjured. 

It  is  well  known  what  devastations 
Caracalla*s  evil  spirit  led  him  to  com- 
mit in  hapless  Alexandria.  The  mu- 
seum was  pulled  down. 

Under  Aurelian,  the  whole  of  the 
Bruchion  was  demolished.  This  em- 
peror afterwards  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  pillaged 
by  his  soldiers. 

Then  came  the  long  train  of  feuds 
occasioned  by  Arianism. 

And  lastly,  Theodosius  the  Great, 
in  compliance  with  the  exhortations 
of  Theophilus,  caused  the  Serapeum 
to  be  reduced  to  ashes,  aj).  391.  It 
is  certain  that  all  the  edifices  adjoin- 
ing the  temple  became  this  time  a 
prey  to  the  names.  This  loss  must, 
therefore,  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
Christians,  and,  unfortunately,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  doubt  that  the 
blind  zeal  of  the  primitive  ages  in- 


duced the  unenlightened  intellects  of 
those  times  to  seek  the  destruction  of 
books  and  monuments,  or  any  thing 
that  seemed  likely  to  recall  or  per- 
petuate the  worsmp  of  idols. 

If  any  remains  of  the  lihraiy 
escaped  from  the  general  conflagra- 
tion, it  is  probable  that  the  second 
Theodosius,  quite  as  great  a  biblio- 
philist  as  the  Ptolemies,  would  have 
taken  possession  of  them  himself. 

Now,  if  any  such  remains  existed 
in  Alexandria,  what  became  of  them 
during  the  civil  wars  that  were  car- 
ried on  within  its  walls  betweoi  Cv- 
rillus  and  Orestes,  and  during  the 
revolts  that  took  place  under  the 
emperor  Marianus  P  In  all  probabi- 
lity, they  were  broken  up  and  distri- 
buted in  various  directions.  The 
monks  obtained  some  for  their  con- 
vents, and  the  emperors  of  the  East 
had  some  brought  to  Gonstantinople 
and  other  towns,  where  they  esta- 
blished schools.  It  is  beyond  a 
doubt  that  towards  the  b^pnning  of 
the  fourth  century  a  great  quantity 
of  ancient  books  were  disseminated 
over  £gypt  Leo  Africanus  relates 
that  the  Caliph  Mamoud  despatched 
several  persons  to  Syria,  ArmcSua,  and 
Egypt,  with  orders  to  collect  and 
purcnase  ancient  books,  and  that  they 
returned  loaded  with  inestimable 
treasures. 

Lastly,  be  it  remembered  that, 
under  Heraclius,  the  Persians  took 
and  pillaged  Alexandria,  which  ther 
abandon^  shortly  after.  Thai  fol- 
lowed the  Arabians,  who,  as  we  see, 
could  not  have  met  with  the  ancient 
library,  unless,  indeed,  its  preserva- 
tion had  been  efiected  by  one  of  those 
miracles,  of  which,  unfortunately,  no 
example  has  ever  been  met  with  in 
the  annab  of  literature. 


v.— IS  THE  L088  TO  SCIBKCB  Al^IMPORTANT  ONB  ? 


Gibbon  replies  in  the  negative.  He 
regrets,  he  sa^s,  infinitely  more  the 
Roman  libraries  which  must  have 
perished  at  the  invasion  of  the  north- 
em  barbarians.  We  have  only  frag- 
ments of  three  great  Boman  histo- 
rians, while  we  mayjustly  be  surprised 
at  the  number  of  pieces  of  Greek 


literature  that  have  floated  down  to 
us  on  the  surfi&ce  of  t^ie  vast  stream 
of  devastation  that  overrun  so  many 
countries.  We  possess  its  classical 
works,  and  those  ckefi^cemre  of 
genius,  to  which  the  opmions  of  uiti- 
juity  have  unanimously  assigned  the 
rank.     AristK^e,  Gralen,  and 
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Pliny,  had  read,  compared,  and  made 
use  of  the  writings  of  their  predeces- 
sors, and  they  give  us  no  good  reason 
to  imagine  that  any  great  and  im- 
portant truth,  or  any  useful  discovery, 
that  might  excite  modem  curiosity, 
has  heen  lost.  With  r^;ard  to  the 
literature  of  the  barbarians,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  the  exclusive  pride 
of  Greek  literature  would  have  forbid 
any  Ethiopian,  Indian,  Chaldean,  or 
Phoenician  Dooks  to  enter  this  library. 
And  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  ex- 
clusion was  any  real  loss  to  philo« 
sophy. 

mthout  entirely  siding  against 
Gibbon  on  this  subject,  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  our  literary  riches 
would  have  been  increased  were  the 
library  of  the  Serapeum  still  in  ex- 
istence. Whatever  cause  may  have 
destroyed  it,  whether  worms  or  fire, 
carelessness  or  fanaticism,  certain  it 
is  that  it  would  have  offered  us  a 
complete  and  correct  Aristotle,  who 
might  dien,  perhaps,  be  entirely  in- 
telB^ble;  a  Menander,  all  the  lost 
portions  of  .£schylus  and  Euripides, 
the  poems  of  Empedodes  and  Ste- 
sichoros,  a  multitude  of  philosophi- 
cal writmgs  by  Theophiastes   and 


EiHcurus,  and  a  hundred  others,  and 
a  quantity  of  historical  works,  whidh 
everything  leads  us  to  believe  are 
lost  to  us  for  ever.  Surely  this  is 
sufficient  to  excite  the  r^ret  of  all 
fHends  to  science  or  the  Muses. 

We  admit,  however,  that  while 
deploring  the  loss  of  the  great  library 
of  the  Serapeum,  we  may  remain  in- 
different as  to  what  Amrou  burned, 
if  indeed  he  burned  any  thing,  which 
we  are  induced  to  believe  he  did 
not.  It  is  sufficiently  proved  that  in 
his  time  the  collection  of  the  Ptole- 
mies no  longer  existed ;  but  we  know 
that,  during  the  two  or  three  centu-^ 
ries  preceding  the  invasion  of  the 
Mussulmans,  there  had  appeared  a 
frightM  quantity  of  polemical  writ- 
ings, the  offspring  of  Onosticism,  Ar* 
ianism^  MoTwphysitigm,  Manotelettsniy 
^c.  all  of  wnich  sects  infested  the 
empire,  and  especially  Alexandria. 
In  all  probability,  the  house  of  the 
patriarcn  and  the  churches  were  full 
of  these  writings ;  and,  if  these  served 
to  light  fires  to  warm  the  baths,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  for  once,  at 
least,  they  were  turned  to  some  use- 
ful account. 
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LORD  ELLEKiOROUGH,  AND  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  INDIA. 


Thbeb  are  three  sentencefl  «t  the 
sixty-first  page  in  the  fecond  rolame 
of  tne  Ute  Sir  John  Malcohn^s  PbU- 
tkal  History  (^  India  so  applicahle  to 
the  state  into  which  our  affairs  in 
the  fkr  East  have  lately  run,  that  we 
cannot  do  better  than  oommenoe  our 
present  paper  by  transcribing  them. 

"  The  roost  eminent  sUteimen/'  says 
tbtt  able  writer,  "whether  they  learnt 
their  lessons  In  England,  or  gained  their 
eipertence  in  India,  hare  nniformljf  con- 
curred in  the  opinion,  that  extension  of 
territory  wai  flot  only  undeairable>  but 
hurtful.  Tbost  to  whom  the  local  ^o* 
Temment  of  our  Eastern  empire  was  in- 
trusted hare  had  every  motive  to  preserve 
peace,  and  to  avoid  war.  Nevertheless, 
they  have  almost  all  engaged  in  war,  and 
those  who  have  avoided  doing  so  have 
confessedly  left  it  as  ao  inheritance  to 
their  successors." 

If  ever  there  went  to  India  a 
ffovemor-general  pledged,  and  we 
believe  honestly  determined,  to  go- 
vern that  great  portion  of  the  British 
dominions  on  a  principle  of  peace, 
Lord  EUenborough  is  that  governor- 
general.  He  accepted  office  during 
the  progress  of  a  war  at  once  the 
most  unjust  in  its  origin  and  the 
most  disastrous  in  its  results  in  which 
the  English  in  India  have  vet  been 
involved.  He  had  the  fearful  over- 
throw of  Affghanistan  to  redeem,  and 
the  empire  to  withdraw,  by  a  process 
as  calm  and  judicious  as  could  be  de- 
vised, from  the  false  position,  moral 
as  well  as  political,  in  which  his  pre- 
decessor had  placed  it.  Of  course  he 
could  not  possibly  tell,  till  he  should 
have  reached  the  scene  of  his  govern- 
ment, what  measures  might  be  neces- 
saiT  to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
ends.  There  are  circumstances  un- 
der which  peace,  however  desirable 
in  itself,  becomes  more  fatal  to  an 
empire*s  greatness  than  protracted 
warfare;  and  in  India,  especially, 
peace,  purchased  on  the  part  of  the 
English  by  concession,  could  not  fail 
of  leading  to  the  worst  consequences. 
And  Lorn  EUenborough,  than  whom 
few  men  have  devoted  more  time 
and  attention  to  the  study  of  Indian 
subjects,  knew  this  perfectly.  Where- 
fore, though  he  quitted  London  deep- 
ly impressed  with  the  wisdom  as  well 


as  the  neoeBsit^  of  undoing  maeh 
which  the  Whigs  had  done,  it  w« 
impoMiUe  for  him  to  arran^  aaj 
plan  fin:  the  gnidanoe  of  his  own 
conduct,  till  ht  shonld  haye  aaoer^ 
tained  the  exact  position  into  which 
matters  had  fallen.  All,  therefora, 
that  he  could  proft»  on  this  head 
was  a  very  earnest  desire  to  put  an 
end,  by  every  means  short  of  nmtioa- 
al  dishonour,  to  a  war  of  which  ha 
avowed  his  disapproval  both  in  its 
cause  and  in  its  execution.  At  the 
same  time,  let  us  not  forget  that 
there  was  mixed  up  with  this  mors 
particular  reference  a  great  deal  of  un- 
compromising censure  of  the  polir|r  of 
warandagffressioningeneraL  '^Bri-> 
tish  India,  so  ran  in  substance  his 
q)eeoh  at  the  fiirewell  dinner  given 
to  him  by  the  Court  of  Directors^ 
*^  stands  in  need  of  one  thing,  and  no 
more,  namely,  peace.  Give  us  that, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  devdope  the 
whole  of  our  resources.  We  want 
no  extension  of  territory ;  no  increase 
of^lory ;  no  opening  up  of  communi- 
cations, friendly  or  otherwise,  with 
foreign  powers.  We  have  all  the 
elements  of  greatness  within  our- 
selves; and  if,  without  dishonour, 
we  can  return  to  a  state  of  peace, 
there  is  no  telling  the  extent  to  which 
we  may  profit  by  them." 

The  speaker  of  this  most  sensible 
oration,  the  advocate  at  home  of  the 
most  humane  policy  of  peace,  has 
proved  to  be,  at  the  seat  of  his  go- 
vernment, by  i^  the  most  warnke 
and  restlessgovemor-general  to  whom 
British  India  has  been  for  many  a 
year  sul^ected.  Can  there  be  any 
mysterious  influence  which  forces  all 
men  in  his  situation,  in  spite  of  the 
dictates  of  their  better  judgment, 
into  schemes  of  aggrandisement  ?  or 
must  we  accept  Sir  John  Malcolm's 
statement  as  if  it  had  reference  not 
onl^  to  facts  already  completed,  but 
to  times  and  seasons  still  in  Uie  fu- 
ture ?  It  is  not  so  easy  to  answer 
these  questions  as  the  superficial 
may  perhaps  imagine.  But  of  Lord 
Elienborough*s  career  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  competent  judees ; 
and  we  mistake  the  matter  much  if 
the  following  sketch  both  of  his  ex- 
ploits and  of  the  motives  in  which 
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they  havd  originated,  do  not  prore  to 
he  A  tolerably  correct  one. 

We  b^n  our  review  of  late  occur- 
rences by  a  frank  and  straightforward 
avowal,  that,  in  onr  humble  opinion. 
Lord  EllenWough  is,  by  the  pecu** 
liar  constitution  of  his  mind,  quite 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  chief 
management  of  the  affairs  of  India. 
In  expressing  ourselves  thus,  we  are 
very  far,  indeed,  from  denying  to 
hfan  all  the  credit  that  fe  due  to  great 
talent,  and  more  than  common  ac- 
quaintance both  with  the  history  and 
ine  politics  of  British  India.  His 
talents  are  admitted,  by  all  who 
know  him,  to  be  of  a  high  order.  He 
is  eloquent  in  debate,  patient  in  his 
researches,  of  more  than  an  ordinary 
grasp  of  understanding,  and  in  gene- 
ral marvellously  self-possessed.  His 
acquaintance  with  Indian  subjects 
also— his  theoretical  acquaintance  we, 
of  course,  mean — is  probably  greater 
than  any  other  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control  could  boast  of, 
the  late  admirable  George  Canning 
alone  being  excepted.  But,  to  coun- 
terbalance all  this,  his  temper  is  bad, 
his  disposition  haughty,  his  man- 
ner supercilious  in  the  extreme, 
and  his  vaniUr  and  self-conceit  sur- 
passing all  tnat  one  meets  with  in 
these  days,  even  among  red-tapers  of 
the  longest  standing.  We  rather 
think  that  the  difficulty  of  managing 
him  in  the  cabinet  had  passed,  in  old 
times,  into  something  like  a  proverb. 
The  joke  about  the  wild  elephant  be- 
tween two  tame  ones  had  more  in  it 
than  HB.,  clever  and  knowing  as  he 
is,  was  able  to  detect.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  it  whispered,  that  he 
used  to  be  a  complete  rock  a-head 
in  ^e  steering  of  the  good  ship  Tory 
Grovemment ;  because,  when  they 
admitted  him  Into  their  confidence, 
he  was  for  ever  harassing  them  by 
his  ill-humour  and  vanity;  when 
they  tried  to  do  without  him,  he 
proved  too  clever  and  too  vindictive 
to  let  the  slight  tell  only  upon  him- 
self. We  must  confess,  therefore, 
that  when  the  tidings  of  his  appoint- 
ment to,  perhaps,  the  most  important 
ofiAoe  under  the  crown  first  reached 
us,  we  were  exceedingly  surprised  at 
the  circumstance;  and  that  there 
needed  all  our  faith  in  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  sagacity,  as  well  as  our  confi- 
dence in  the  Duke,  as  one  who  was 
probfiUy  comulted  oa  tite  arrange* 


ment,  to  satisfy  us  that  a  judkkroa 
selection  had  been  made;  and  that, 
somehow  or  another,  the  country 
would  not  yet  find  cause  to  object 
to  it. 

It  would  be  ui^'ust  towards  Lord 
Ellenborough  were  we  to  deny,  that 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
station  at  one  of  the  most  critical 
moments  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  Our  arms  had  just  sufiered  a 
terrible  reverse.  There  was,  if  not  a 
hostile  feeling,  at  all  events  a  cold- 
ness, and  more,  clearly  discernible 
among  all  the  independent  princes  of 
the  Continent.  The  war  m  China 
still  went  on — successfully,  we  ad- 
mit,—  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold 
out  slender  prospects  of  a  speedy 
termination.  Symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, likewise,  had  shewn  themselves 
among  our  Sepoys,  the  result  of  one 
of  those  measures  of  mistaken  econo- 
my; whereby  the  Whigs  seldom  fail 
to  illustrate  their  temporary  occupa- 
tion of  office.  Now,  It  is  not  a  light 
matter  for  a  man  unaccustomed  to 
sustain  the  load  of  an  undivided 
responsibility,  to  be  thrown  all  at 
once  into  such  a  situation  as  this. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Lord 
Ellenborough,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  and 
upwards,  is  thrown,  as  it  were,  abso- 
lutely upon  his  own  resources.  No 
doubt  there  is  a  council  at  Fort 
William  to  assist  him, — that  is,  sup- 

Sosing  him  to  be  of  a  disposition  that 
elights  in  asking  advice.  And, 
without  insinuating  aught  to  the 
disparagement  of  his  loraship,  it  is 
just  possible,  that,  had  he  condescend- 
ed to  ask  his  council's  advice,  he 
might,  in  matters  of  detail  at  least, 
have  derived  some  advantage  from 
it.  But  Lord  Ellenborough  is  not 
a  man  to  be  advised.  Wicked  ru- 
mour asserts,  what,  of  course,  we  do 
not  credit,  that,  after  a  few  days*  ex- 
prience,  he  pronounced  the  whole 
body  to  consist  of  "old  women." 
But,  however  this  m&y  be,  whether 
he  so  judffed  of  the  civilians  or  not— 
the  lord  bishop  being  included  with 
his  fellows— yea,  and  Deing  profanely 
denounced  as  "  the  greatest  old  wo- 
man of  them  all,"  —  whatever  co- 
louring of  truth  there  may  be  in  this 
very  malicious  story,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt,  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  his  arrival  in  the  "  city  of 
palaces,"  the  new  governor-general 
resolred  to  have  erery  thing  Qs  own 
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way;  and  that  his  first  moyements 
in  regard  to  the  army  of  the  Indus 
were  singularly  unfortunate.  Let  us 
not  be  misunderstood*  The  collect- 
ing of  an  enormous  force  at  the  foot 
of  the  passes  into  Afighanistan,  and 
the  organisation  of  a  large  army  to 
cover  the  rear  of  the  invading  co- 
lumns, and  to  keep  open  their  com- 
munications with  the  British  pro- 
vinces, were  measures  dictated  by  the 
soundest  policy:  indeed,  we  rather 
think  that  they  emanated  from  a 
brain  better  qualified  than  any  other 
in  the  world  to  deal  with  such  mat- 
ters. .  But  here  a  sense  of  justice  to 
all  parties  compels  us  to  stop ;  for  of 
the  merit  of  all  that  followed,  down 
to  the  removal  of  the  gates  of  Som- 
pauth,  his  lordship*s  share  is  slender. 
Our  readers  have  probably  not  for- 
gotten, that,  both  in  parliiunent  and 
Ssewhere,  Lord  EUenborough  was 
accused,  by  the  mortified  enemies  of 
the  government,  of  having  ordered  a 
retreat  of  Pollock's  and  Nott-'s  ar- 
mies, immediately  after  Sir  Robert 
Sale  and  his  band  of  heroes  were  re- 
lieved at  Jellalabad.  The  question 
on  the  part  of  the  cabinet  and  its 
supporters  was  rather  fenced  with 
than  fairly  met  Nobody,  as  fiiff  as 
our  memory  serves,  ever  ventured  to 
deny,  in  express  terms,  that  an  order 
to  retreat  had  been  issued;  on  the 
contrary,  we  believe  that  some  cu- 
rious stories  were  set  about  touching 
adjutant-generals  having  been  too 
free  with  their  pens,  and  quarter- 
master-generals and  other  subordi- 
nate functionaries  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  the  directions  commu- 
nicated to  them.  But.  without  stop« 
ping  to  notice  these  things,  we  ven- 
ture to  give  it  as  our  own  belief,  th^tt 
Lord  £llenborough  did  order  the 
British  troops  to  withdraw  from  Aff- 
ghanistan  before  either  the  prisoners 
had  been  recovered  or  Cabul  de- 
stroyed. If  we  be  in  error,  we  are, 
of  course,  open  to  conviction ;  but 
the- impression  upon  our  minds  is, 
that,  after  General  Pollock  had 
formed  his  junction  with  Sale,  he 
was  peremptorily  required  to  return 
into  the  British  provinces  at  all  ha- 
zards. Pollock,  nowever,  had  the 
moral  courage  to  refuse  compliance 
with  this  very  impolitic  command. 
He  stated,  what  was  true,  that  to 
move  either  in  advance  or  retreat 
was,  with  the  means  of  transport  at 


his  disposal,  impracticable;  and  he 
took  the  opportunity  to  remonstrate 
strongly,  ana  as  became  him,  against 
both  the  impolicy  and  injustice  of  the 
proposed  retrogression.  And  we  all 
know  that  he  prevailed.  With  great 
reluctance,  Lord  EUenborou^  con- 
sented that  the  columns  shouM  move 
upon  Cabul ;  and,  the  more  to  mark 
his  distrust  of  the  measure,  he  iocik 
care  to  describe  what  was  in  fiict  an 
advance  as  a  retreat  Do  we  wcmder 
at  this  P  Far  from  it  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  is  a  man  of  peace.  He 
does  not  know  either  what  soldiers 
can  do  or  what  tiiey  will  do,  if  pro- 
perly led  on.  His  head  was  fuU  of 
the  details  of  poor  £lphinstone*s  dis- 
asters, and  he  anticipated  the  same 
result  to  any  attempt  that  might  be 
made  by  any  body  else  to  take 
possession  of  GabnL  In  fact,  AfT- 
ghanistan,  and  eveiy  thii^  ooonected 
with  it,  was  a  sort  of  nightmare  to 
him ;  and  therefore  was  he  williiig 
to  trust  to  accident,  or  the  influence 
of  money,  to  recover  from  Akbar 
Khan  the  few  BriUsh  subjects  ^vdio 
had  survived  the  campaign  of  1839. 
But  Pollock  and  NoU  knew  better. 
They  positively  refused  to  retreat ; 
and  they  so  far  carried  their  point  at 
last,  that  permission  was  reluctantly 
afforded  them  to  proceed  as  fiir  as  the 
capital.  How  this  '*  movement  in 
retreat**  terminated  all  the  world 
knows.  The  army  did  its  duty ;  and 
not  onl^r  was  the  pride  of  the  Afl*- 
£[han  chief  humbleo,  but  evOT  cap- 
tive that  had  fallen  into  hk  hands 
came  back  unransomed  to  the  Eng- 
lish camp. 

We  write  it  with  reluctance,  but 
there  is  a  strong  persuasion  on  our 
minds,  that  the  governor-general 
was  quite  astonished  at  his  own  suc- 
cesses. The  alarm  under  which  he 
laboured  ere  the  army  began  to 
move  gave  way,  after  its  triumph,  to 
an  opposite  sentiment;  and,  whOe 
he  rejoiced  in  the  glory  which  ac- 
crued fh>m  the  ezpediticm,  he  cooM 
not  but  be  conscious  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  very  little  of  the  mmit  of  the 
enterprise  belonged  to  him.  Now 
a  proud  man  —  and  a  prouder 
man  than  Lord  EUenborough 
never  lived— does  not  like  to  feel 
that  he  has  been  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  his  own  subordinates.  A 
vain  blockhead — such  as  some  whom 
we  could  name — is  made  happy  by 
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praise,  no  matter  how  THimerited; 
out  Lord  EUenborough  is  not  a  vain 
blockhead :  he  is  a  Tain  man,  if  you 
will,  perhaps  rather  a  proud  man; 
but  he  is  no  blockhead.    Wherefore, 
havmg  astoniriMd  the  world  bj  hit 
proclamation  to  the  Indian  pnncefl, 
and  indulged  his  passion  for  display 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  he  heg&a 
to  look  about  for  some  fresh  ground, 
on  which  to  build  a  monument  ex- 
clusively to  himself;  and  he  found 
it    We  are  sorry  to  say  it,  but  we 
verily  belieye  that  the  subjugation 
of  Seinde  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  result  of  a  morbid  anxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  governor-general 
to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  his 
yadlhition  and  timidity  in  dealing 
with  Akbar  Khan  and  the  Afighans. 
There  is  no  knowing,  to  be  sure,  how 
far  the  military  mania  might  have 
gained  the  mastery  over  him,  had 
Uiis,  to  a  man  of  his  temperament, 
powerful  motive  to  action  been  want- 
mg;    for  Lord  Ellenborough,  like 
Napoleon,  seems  to  delight  in  passing 
armies  in  review;  and  when  those 
whom  armies  are  bound  to  obey  once 
acquire  this  taste,  there  is  an  end  to 
the  chances  of  continued  peace ;  that 
18,  supposing  the  means  of  converting 
sham  into  real  warfare  be  accessible 
by  them.    Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may.  Lord  £llenborough  no  sooner 
found  himself  freed  from  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Affghan  war  than 
he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  de- 
termination of  satisfying  the  world 
that  he  acted  with  moderation,  not 
because  the  power  of  retaining  his 
conquests  was  wanting,  but  bc^cause 
it  did  not  fall  in  vrith  tne  scope  of  his 
policy   to  extend  the  dommion  of 
England  beyond  the  Indus ;  where- 
fore all  that  lay  within  the  Indus 
was  regarded  as  fair  game,  and  the 
results  are  before  us. 

How  the  quarrel  with  the  Ameers 
of  Scinde  bq^an,  and  on  what  plea 
our  right  of  conquest  over  their 
country  is  founded,  has  never  yet, 
accor^ng  to  our  view  of  these  mat- 
ters, been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Something  we  have,  indeed,  heard 
about  meditated  treachery  while  the 
British  armies  were  entangled  in  the 
A^han  x^^^ses;  for  letters,  we  be- 
lieve, 'were  intercepted  and  read, 
which  A»^ed  that  tne  Ameers  were 
•v^iUing  to  beffuided  by  circumstances; 
in  other  woxds,  that  they  entertained 


no  disinclination  to  turn  against  us, 
in  the  event  of  a  reverse;  and  that 
at  all  events  they  wished  well  to  the 
people  with  whom  we  were  carrying 
on  hostilities.  Now,  granting  afi 
this  to  be  the  fact,  admitting  that 
such  letters  were  genuine,  and  that 
they  described  the  real  sentiments  of 
those  from  whom  they  came,  will  it 
be  said  that  we  have  here  a  just  and 
proper  cause  of  war?  Is  nation  to 
rise  up  against  nation,  as  often  as  the 
chiefs  or  leading  men  in  one,  express 
themselves  in  their  correspondence 
with  some  third  party  disrespectfully, 
or  even  hostilely,  towards  the  other  ? 
We  should  like  to  know  how  long, 
if  this  principle  were  rigidly  acted 
upon,  the  peace  of  Europe  could  be 

I)reserved?  Suppose  Louis  Philippe's 
etters  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  been  intercepted  during 
the  rebellion  in  Canada,  or  those  of 
M.  Thiers  to  the  Russian  government 
when  our  fleet,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Austria,  was  bombarding 
Acre,  does  anyone  imagine  that  they 
would  have  been  found  to  contain 
only  expressions  of  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  the  writers  for  Great 
Britain?  And  supposing,  further, 
that  Lord  Palmerston,  offended  at 
the  terms  in  which  he  found  him- 
self described,  had  given  orders  for 
hkyinst  an  embargo  on  all  French 
vesseu  in  English  ports,  and  directed 
Sir  Robert  Stopford  to  seek  out  the 
French  squadron  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  destroy  it.  Will  any 
body  pretend  to  argue  that  the  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  justifiable, 
or  the  cause  of  rupture  between  two 
great  nations  adequate?  Yet  how 
much  better  was  Lord  Ellenborough's 
case? 

The  Ameers  of  Scinde  we  admit  to 
be  a  conquering  race.  Their  sove* 
reignty  over  the  country  which  we 
have  just  taken  ^om  them  dates 
from  about  fifty  years  ago ;  that  is  to 
say,  thirty- five  short  of  our  do- 
mmion over  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Oris- 
sa.  Like  the  Rohillas  whom  Warren 
Hastings  helped  to  expel,  and  for 
the  expulsion  of  whom  he  became 
the  object  of  much  unmerited  ob- 
loquy, they  are  a  race  of  robbers, 
emigrants  fVom  behind  the  hills,  and 
lords  of  the  territory  adjoining  to 
the  Indus,  only  by  virtue  of  their 
personal  prowess.  With  us,  how- 
eyer,  they  have  never  come  mto 
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angry  coUifion.  Until  of  late,  in* 
deeid,  our  intercourse  with  them  has 
been  yery  limited,  seldom  going  be- 
yond a  diplomatic  communication, 
whidi  was  not  always  satisfhotory  to 
either  party;  yet  we  have  found 
them  for  the  most  part  true  to  their 
word,  and  not  ungratefVil  for  such 
kindness  as  might  have  been  be« 
stowed  upon  them.  Mr.  Elphinstone 
in  ISOd,  and  Dr.  Bumes,  the  brother 
of  Sir  Alesumder  Bumea,  in  1828, 
spent  each  some  months  at  their 
court,  and  both  report  fayourably 
of  their  intelligence,  as  well  as  of  the 
hospitality  with  which  themselves 
were  treated.  As  to  their  mode  isi 
governing  their  own  subjects,  we 
really  do  not  see  what  right  other 
people  have  to  interfere  with  it; 
They  might  not  make  the  most  of 
their  own  resources.  They  seem  to 
have  preferred  field-sports  to  agri- 
culture, and  wasted  much  of  their 
fertile  territory  by  converting  it  into 

5 reserves  for  wild  hogs  and  suchlike. 
*his  was  extremely  unwise  in  them, 
and  probably  not  very  satisfactory  to 
the  people,  the  sreat  body  of  whom 
are  Hindoos,  and  therefore  more  in- 
clined to  take  pleasure  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice  than  in  the  nurturing  of 
wild  boars.  Moreover,  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  relished  the  idea  of 
throwing  op^i  to  us  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Indus ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  a  river  which,  running  through 
the  heart  of  their  country,  was  as 
much  their  own  as  the  Thames  is 
ours.  Once  agsin,  they  n^y  have 
judged  unwisely  in  this  matter. 
Commerce  fertilises  without  devastat- 
ing wherever  its  tide  sets  in ;  and  had 
they  only  consented  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, even  the  Ameers  of  Scinde 
might  have  found  it  so.  But  their 
heads  were  full  of  traditions,  all  of 
which  told  against  us ;  andimagining 
that  it  was  our  custom  to  send  traders 
first  into  all  lands,  and  by  and  by 
soldiers,  they  set  themselves  reso- 
lutely and  doggedly  against  the  {pro- 
posed measure  for  free  navigation. 
We  are  far  from  justifying  a  course 
of  conduct  so  unwise,  as  well  as  il- 
liberal; but  seeing  that  the  Indus 
was  their  river  and  not  ours,  and 
that  they  were  likely  to  suffer  more 
than  we  from  their  own  obstinacy, 
we  really  cannot  discover  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  undoubted  right  any  just 
cause  of  war,  or  even  of  angry  feeing. 


The  Ametrs  of  Soinde  ara,  sr 
rather  were,  the  descendants  of  fbai 
brothers,  who,  having  driven  ont  the 
king  df  the  country,  and  foreed  Yam 
to  seek  shelter  under  Timoiur  Shak, 
estaUished  there  a  spedes  of  arisla- 
eracy  by  sharingthe  snpceme  power 
among  them.  They  are  by  Imen^e 
of  the  Belomdiee  tribe ;  and  nsd, 
whUe  yet  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  was 
in  its  strength,  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  rdgning  monareh. 
But  die  intestine  struggka  wfakh 
broke  the  might  of  w  Doannee 
empire  gave  them  an  opportonity  of 
assertinjp  their  indepeimeace,  and 
they  withdrew  a  tribute  whick  the 
lord  paramount  was  no  kuijger  abk 
to  enforce.  At  the  same  time  th^ 
do  not  appear  to  have  broken  of 
their  friendly  relations  with  tribei 
and  families  whose  blood  was  in  their 
veins.  There  was  commeroe  and 
friendly  intercourse  between  Sonde 
and  the  countries  of  Central  Asia,  not 
unmixed,  as  in  such  a  state  of  society 
it  usually  is,  with  mutual  diatrust: 
for  the  one  party  knew  that  the 
claim  of  the  otner  to  supremacy  m 
only  sus^nded  for  the  lack  of  power, 
not  oi  voll,  to  re-establish  it. 

Such  was  the  state  of  afivirs,  as 
vemxdsd  British  India,  Sctnde,  and 
A^hanistan,  when,  in  an  evil  hour, 
Lord  Auckland  was  persuaded  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  Shocjah  Dowkh, 
and  carry  him  back  to  CaboL  He 
was  amiserable  pageant  in  our  hands, 
altogether  unfit  for  the  postion  to 
which  he  aspired ;  a  weak,  vain,  fisid- 
ish  lover  of  pomjs  who,  more  throng^ 
his  inaocesBibihtv  than  because  <d 
his  vices,  had  maoe  himself  odtons  to 
the  chiefs,  and,  of  course,  to  ^ 
people.  Like  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons,  he  had  neither  kamed 
nor  forffotten  any  thing  in  exile,  and 
resumed,  on  his  return  to  Cabi^  all 
that  state  and  reserve  which  the 
heads  of  clans  in  Central  Aaia  oan  no 
more  tolerate  in  their  sover^Kn  than 
the  gentlemen  of  our  own 
dans,  when  clanship  was  in  its  I 
could  tolerate  in  their  cfaiefik  It  «ras 
this  unhappy  propensity,  not  dis- 
couraged, we  are  amid,  by  Sir  Chaxki 
M'Naghten,  that  raised  the  atom 
apainst  him,  amid  the  fUry  of  whidi 
the  English  arms  suffered  a  moma- 
tary  tunish;  and  if  the  Ameers  did 
communicate  with  Akhar  at  ikm 
time,  or  did  expre«  themsdlTaa  not 
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distatifliied  with  the  issue,  some  al- 
lowance ought  surely  to  have  been 
made  for  a  proceeding  which,  in  their 
case,  was,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  not 
unnatural;  but  that  the  Ameers 
bad  ever  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
afiraiinst  us,  we  do  not  believe.  They 
ottered  us  a  free  passage  througn 
their  countiy,  as  well  when  our  troops 
moyed  forward  with  Shoojah  Dow- 
lah  as  when  it  became  necessary  to 
collect  stores  and  furnish  supplies  to 
the  remnant  that  survived  a  defeat. 
And  never  once,  as  far  as  has  come 
at  least  to  our  knowledge,  did  they 
offer  to  the  weakest  convoy  either 
wrong  or  insult. 

Tbe  second  campaign  began  and 
ended  as  we  have  alr^y  described. 
The  Ameers  certainly  took  no  part 
in  it;  but  thev  maintained  a  strict 
neutrality,  and  suffered  us  to  pur- 
chase among  their  subjects,  wherever 
we  could,  both  com  and  animals  to 
tran^)ort  it.    The  army  returned  in 
triumph,  and  Lord   Ellenborou^h, 
inflamed  all  at  once  with  the  ambi^on 
to  do  great  things,  opened  once  more 
a  treaty  for  the  free  navi^tion  of 
the  Indus,  and  carried   his   point. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  mind  which 
success,  instead  of  satisfying,  appears 
to  stimulate  only  to  fresh  enterprise. 
XiOrd  EUenborough  now  desired  to 
have  stations  along  the  banks  of  the 
xiver  for  English  steamers ;  and  mo- 
destly demanded  that  the  Ameers 
would  permit  their  woods  to  be  felled, 
in  order  that  the  steamers  might  be 
supplied  with  fuel  as  they  ne^ed  it. 
^QW  the  woods  thus  doomed  to  de- 
struction hapnenedto  be  the  Ameers* 
pr^erves — their  shooting-grounds, 
whither  they  were   accustomed   to 
repair  to  recruit  their   health,    as 
they  themselves   expressed   it,  and 
renovate  their  minds  after  the  fa- 
tl£;xies  of  government.     With  Lord 
Edlenborough's  perecmal  habits  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted.    He 
may  have  no  taste  for  field-sports ; 
and,  in  this  case,  we  can  understand 
that  the  obstinacy  of  these  venatic 
oioblcs  in  standing  out  for  their  own 
covers  and  refusmg  wood  to  foreign 
steamboats   would    greatly    annoy 
him*     But  we  should  reaUy  like  to 
know  whether  he  supposes  that  a 
similar  demand,  if  it  were  made  to- 
morrow on  any  of  our  game-preserv- 
ing nobles  or  squires  here  in  England, 
would  be  received  in  a  different 


spirit.  However,  his  lordship,  when 
he  takes  a  crotchet  into  his  nead,  is 
not  to  be  diverted  from  it.  The 
more  the  Ameers  gave  in,  the  more 
they  were  requested  to  yield ;  till  at 
last  even  this  concession,  than  which 
the  surrender  of  their  first-bom  sons 
would  have  been  less  grievous,  was 
forced  out  of  them.  How  far  they 
may  have  flattered  themselves  into 
a  belief  that  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  would  never  be  pressed,  we 
cannot  say;  but  if  they  did,  thev 
were  soon  taught  the  difference.  A 
British  arm^  under  General  Napier 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them 
in  two  great  battles,  and  took  pos- 
session of  their  capital. 

Scinde  is  now  a  province  of  the 
British  empire  in  India.  That  it  has 
been  honourably  won  as  far  as  the 
troops  are  concerned  no  one  can 
denv.  They,  with  their  ffallant 
leader,  have  well  sustained  the  ho- 
nour of  the  British  name,  and  glory 
attends  them,  and  ought'  to  attend 
them,  every  where.  But  the  morality 
of  the  question  is  quite  another  mat- 
ter, and  even  its  policy  may  admit 
of  a  doubt.  We  cannot  stop  short 
at  Scinde,  the  Puiyaub  is  alarmed, 
and  the  frightful  atrocities  which 
have  occurred  there  justifjf  us  in 
drawing  towards  the  frontier  our 
army  of  obser\'ation.  But  a  British 
army  of  observation  on  the  frontier 
of  a  native  power,  sooner  or  later, 
becomes  an  mvading  army,  and  so 
we  suppose,  that  in  course  of  a  mail 
or  two,  we  shall  be  informed  of  some 
ffreat  victories  in  that  quarter. 
Where  is  all  this  to  end?  and  to 
what  will  it  lead  ?  The  Fui\jaub  is 
a  wretched  country,  not  worth  pos- 
sessing. Even  Scinde,  though  fer- 
tile where  the  waters  of  the  Indus 
irrigate  its  fields,  besides  that  its 
dimate  seems  to  be  peculiarly  un- 
i^vourable  to  the  European  consti- 
tution, will  never  pay  the  costs  of  its 
government.  And  as  to  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Indus,  it  appears  to  us 
that  if  it  were  our  policy  to  get  en- 
tangled in  all  their  cabals  and  in- 
trigues, we  could  not  have  taken  a 
reiser  method  of  doing  so,  than  by 
pushing  forward  our  frontiers  to  the 
river. 

.  So  much  for  the  conquest  of  Scinde, 
and  the  honour  and  tne  advantages 
arising  out  of  it.  Now  let  us  turn 
our  eyes  for  a  brief  space  elsewhere, 
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and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  it  is 
that  has  gained  for  us  the  military 
triumphs  which  Generals  Gough  and 
Grey  share  between  them. 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware 
that  the  young  prince  who  now 
reigns  in  Gwabor,  with  diminished 
resources,  and,  perhaps,  little  more 
than  the  shadow  of  kingly  power,  is 
the  representatiye,  though  not  the 
descendant,  of  that  Dowlat  Bow 
Sdn^  who,  fifty  years  ago,  played 
no  insignificant  part  on  the  stage  of 
Indian  politics.  In  the  yeins  of 
this  youth  not  a  drop  of  the  old 
lion*s  blood  circulates,  for  he,  like 
his  immediate  predecessor,  is  an 
adopted  child.  But  this  circum- 
stance, as  it  affects  his  title  to  the 
throne  in  no  degree,  so  it  places  him 
towards  us  in  the  yery  same  situation 
that  would  haye  hela  good  had  he 
been,  what  he  is  not,  the  Maharaja's 
son  or  grandson.  Lideed,  Lord  El- 
lenborous|i  has  taken  care  to  satisfy 
the  worlfof  this  fact.  For  it  is  on 
the  strength  of  a  treaty  entered  into 
with  Sdndia,  and,  as  his  lordship 
says,  yiolated  by  the  reigning  prince, 
or  his  minister,  that  the  late  march 
upon  Gwalior  was  undertaken,  and 
that  we  have  shed  blood,  our  own 
and  that  of  the  Mahrattas,  with  great 
proflision,  though,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
without  any  object  to  be  gained  that 
was  worth  the  sacrifice.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  judge 
how  fen  his  lordsnip  reasons  cor- 
rectly, we  must,  with  a  rapid  hand, 
sketch  for  them  an  outline  of  the 
past  history  of  our  relations  wiUi  this 
branch  of  the  Mahratta  fiunily. 

Lord  Ellenborough  asserts  that  the 
English  are  bound  by  treaty  to  fur- 
nish to  the  Bajah  of  Gwalior  a  corps 
of  troops  for  his  defence,  and  that 
he  is  forced  by  the  same  treaty  to 
maintain  them.  His  lordship  more- 
over alleges  that  there  has  existed  for 
some  time  a  conispiracy  in  Gwalior 
against  the  reigning  sovereign,  and 
in  hostility  to  the  English.  At  tite 
head  of  this  conspiracy  was  the  mi- 
nister, whom  the  prince  either  could 
not  or  would  not  remove;  and, 
through  the  mamttement  of  this  un- 
friendly person,  the  Rajah  has  been 
prevented  from  availing  himself  of 
the  subsidiary  corps  which  the  go- 
vernor-general offered,  and,  indeed, 
pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  The 
minister,  and,  till  of  late,  the  prince, 


have  distinctly  denied  that  there  is 
any  treaty  in  existence  whidi  saddles 
their  country  with  the  cost  of  a  Bri- 
tish brigade,  or  authorises  such  bri- 
Sde  to  take  up  its  quarters  among 
em.  And  it  was  m  conseqaenoe 
of  their  adherence  to  this  opinioD, 
that  his  lordship  became  confirmed 
in  his  suspicions  of  bad  fiuth,  and 
rendered  it  expedient  to  adopt  the 
steps  which  led  to  the  battles  of 
Midiarajpoor  and  Punniar. 

The  connexion  between  British 
India  and  the  Mahratta  chie&  be- 
came, for  the  first  time,  intimate 
when  the  strength  of  the  former 
power  was  directed  against  Hyder 
4Ii-  It  was  renewed  in  1800,  when 
the  son  of  Hyder  had  become  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  us ;  and,  as  &r 
as  the  Feshwa,  or  ostensible  head  of 
the  Mahratta  confederation,  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  renewed  in  perfect 
smcerity.  But  the  two  mat  chieft, 
Holkar  and  Scindia,  botn  regarded 
us  with  iealousy ;  and  the  latter, 
whose  influence  at  the  court  of  the 
Pe^wa  was  very  great,  seemed  more 
disposed  to  take  part  with  Uppoo 
than  against  him.  It  were  tedious 
to  describe  in  how  many  different 
ways  this  jealous  feeling  disj^layed 
itself.  But  its  effects  were  senousW 
to  embarrass  the  plans  which  Lorn 
Wellesley  had  ammged,  and  to  ex- 
cite mudi  uneasiness  in  a  quarter 
whence  no  feeling  of  the  sort  oo^t 
to  have  emanated. 

The  province  of  Poonah,  where 
the  Peshwa  held  his  court,  had  been 
the  theatre  of  many  wars;  and,  in 
1800,  though  Scindia  occupied  it  with 
a  laige  army,  was  overrun  by  swarms 
of  disbanded  soldiers,  who  lived  by 
marauding.  It  is  not  quite  dear 
that  of  these  marauders  bidndia  was 
not,  in  some  sort,  the  protector ;  but, 
be  this  as  it  may,  tne  presence  of 
Scindia  operated  but  litde  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Peshwa,  who  com- 

Elained  to  Lord  Wellesley,  and  was 
card  attentively.  One  concession, 
however.  Lord  Wellesley  made  it  a 
point  of  requiring  as  the  price  of  his 
protection,  uid  that  of  the  Engl^ 
government,  namely,  that  the  PeSiwa 
would  dismiss  the  Frendi  officers  by 
whom  his  troops  were  disciplined,  and 
who  had  for  some  years  been  in  his 
service.  And  Lord  Wellesley  cmly 
confirmed  the  claims  wfakh  he  had  u- 
ready  established  to  the  character  cC 
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a  fkr-sighted  and  able  statesman, 
when,  in  spite  of  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
he  adhered  to  this  requisition ;  and, 
at  length,  though  with  some  diffi- 
culty, carried  his  point.  But  this 
arrangement,  however  satisfactory  it 
might  be  to  others,  ffave  great  offence 
to  Sdndia.  He  wiudrew  his  troops 
from  Foonah  in  1802,  and  left  the 
Peshwa  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  best 
could. 

TVlth  the  rupture  that  occurred 
between  Scindia  and  Holkar,  and  the 
defeat  of  the  former,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  Peshwa,  we  nave  no 
further  concern,  than  as  the  circum- 
stance led  to  the  advance  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  army  upon  Foonah. 
It  was  much  needed  there,  for  the 
Peshwa  lay  open,  not  onl^r  to  attacks 
iVom  without,  b\it  to  seditious  move- 
ments among  his  own  people.    Ne- 
Tcrtheless,  it  gave  great  offence  to  the 
whole   Mahratta   nation.     Holkar, 
who  was  advancing  towards  the  ca- 
pital, retreated,  but  it  was  only  to 
compose  his  differences  with  Scindia, 
and  to  take  counsel  with  that  prince, 
as  well  as  with  the  ^j&h  of  ^rar, 
how  they  might  most  effectually  put 
a  stop  to  the  growing  influence  of  the 
English.    The  results  were  that  first 
Mahratta  war  which  fOLye  occasion 
to  the  great  victories  of  Delhi,  Las- 
warre,  Assye,  and  Arghaum,  and  led 
to  the  reduction  of  the  strongholds  of 
Ally-Ghur,  Agra,  Gwalior,  Ahmed- 
nuggar,  with  many  more,  which  it 
IB  not  worth  while  to  particularise. 
Then   was    Scindia   completely  at 
our  mercjr.    A  fine  corps  of  40,000 
men,  which  he  had  raised  at  great 
expense,  and  given  over  to  the  com- 
mand of  French  officers,  was  dis- 
missed.   He  yielded  up  all  his  rights 
oyer  every  inch  of  territory,  exc^t 
some  smidl  provinces  and  villages 
tliat  were  hereditary  in  his  fanufy ; 
and  consented  to  accept  the  aid  of  six 
battalions  of  Sepo^  should  his  ex- 
igencies require  him  at  any  time  to 
apply  for  them.    But  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  he  peremptorily  decimal 
to  sanction  the  entrance  of  a  single 
English  soldier  within  his  countryr. 
He  consented  that  the  six  battalions 
flifaonld  occupy  quarters  as  near  to  his 
firontiers  as  uie  English  government 
choae,  and  that  they  should  be  sup- 
ported out  of  the  revenues  of  the  p^ 
vinces  which  he  had   surrendered. 
But  he  would  not  consent  to  accept 


them  as  guards  over  his  own  person, 
nor  admit  them  into  one  of  his  vil- 
lages, nor  take  them  directly  into  his 
pay.  This  treaty  was  ratified  on  the 
30th  of  December,  1803;  and  if  there 
be  any  ffround  at  all  for  Lord  Ellen- 
borougn*8  recent  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  Gwalior,  and  his  talk  about 
a  subsidiary  alliance,  it  is  in  this 
treaty  that  we  must  look  for  it. 

So  far  from  consenting  to  keep  an 
English  force  about  him,  or  givins^ 
authority  to  the  English  to  march 
such  force  upon  his  capital  at  their 

Eleasure,  Scindia  appears  to  us  to 
ave  guarded  with  particular  care, 
even  in  the  treaty  of  1803,  against 
all  such  interference  on  our  parts. 
But  is  the  treaty  of  1803  still  in 
existence?  Has  it  not  rather  been 
superseded  by  other  treaties,  in  nei- 
ther of  which,  for  there  are  two  of 
them,  can  a  word  be  found  which 
will  justify  Lord  EUenborough  in 
the  tone  which  he  has '  assumed  ? 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 
The  treaty  of  1803  is  as  much  a  dead 
letter  at  this  mopient,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  drawn  up  or  siened  at 
all ;  and  in  the  treaties  whicn  have 
come  in  the  room  of  it,  no  mention 
whatever  is  made  of  subsidiary  al- 
liances in  one  shape  or  another. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

Lord  Wellesley,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  after  having  saved  India  by 
his  vigour,  returned  to  reap  the 
reward  which  his  eminent  services 
had  earned,  but  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  was  but  sparingly  dispensed. 
EQs  successor  was  Lord  Comwallis, 
an  excellent  man  and  an  able, 
but  never  possessed,  even  in  his  best 
dinrs,  of  sufficient  grasp  of  mind  to 
take  in  Lord  Wellesley*s  views,  and 
now  enfeebled  by  old  age  and  in- 
firmities, under  which  he  soon  sank. 
Lord  Comwallis  adopted  the  per- 
suasion that  his  predecessor  had  been 
too  severe  upon  Scindia ;  and,  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  protest  firom  Lord 
Lake,  he  proceeded  to  undo,  in  part, 
the  work  which  had  been  done.  He 
directed  that  Gwalior,  Gohud,  and  a 
variety  of  provinces  besides,  should 
be  restored  to  the  Maha  Eajah ;  and 
though  he  did  not  live  to  see  his  will 
in  this  respect  executed.  Sir  Greorge 
Barlow,  on  whom  the  government 
devolved,  carried  it  out  to  the  letter. 
A  new  treaty  was,  in  consequence, 
drawn  up,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified, 
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which  contaihed  some  wise,  and  many 
foolish  provisions,  but  which  took  no 
notice  whatever  of  the  keeping  up  of 
a  subsidiary  force,  either  witnin  or 
without  the  border  line  of  the  Maha 
Bajah-'s  dominions. 

The  results  of  this  treahr  were  not 
different  from  what  Lord  Lake  had 
foretold.  Scindia  became  once  more 
the  head  of  a  formidable  confederal 
tion  of  Mahratta  chieft,  and  almost 
undisguisedly  the  protector  of  Pin- 
darees.  The  latter,  a  race  of  mere 
freebooters,  made  up  of  men  of  all 
creeds  and  nations,  whom  the  want 
of  other  employment,  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  native  principalities, 
had  driven  to  plunder,  ow^  little 
real  allegiance  to  him,  or  to  any 
body  else.  They  had  their  dwelling-* 
places  among  the  ikstnesses  of  Guz- 
erat,  Malwa,  Uie  northern  Konkan, 
Koosegul,  and  Durwar;  whence,  as 
the  crops  became  ripe,  and  the  sea^ 
sons  fevoured  them,  they  sallied  fordi 
upon  the  open  country,  sweeping, 
like  a  cloud  of  locusts,  over  field  and 
village,  and  leavmg  traces  of  their 
course  every  where  in  the  bodies  of 
slaughtered  people,  and  the  black- 
ened ruins  of  the  houses  which  they 
had  burned.  It  was,  of  course,  im- 
possible for  them  to  exercise  their 
frightful  calling  unless  they  foimd 
somewhere  patrons  to  protect  them, 
and  in  the  persons  of  the  Mahratta 
chiefs  they  naturally  looked  for  them. 
These  levied  from  the  freebooters 
a  sort  of  tithe  upon  their  plunder. 
They  exacted  from  them,  besides,  a 
pledffe  that  their  own  provinces 
should  sustain  no  hurt,  and  ^ve,  in 
return,  free  passage  through  their 
territories,  as  well  as  shelter  to  in- 
dividuals, whenever  they  were  hard 
pressed.  Hence,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  hostility,  Scindia  became 
once  more  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the 
Enfflish,  whom  he  cordially  hated, 
both  on  account  of  past  matters,  and 
because  his  prophetic  mind  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  would 
set  him  and  his  sovereignty  altoge- 
ther aside. 

Under  the  government  of  Lord 
Minto  our  relations  with  Scindia  suf- 
fered no  ostensible  change.  His 
lordship,  though  driven  in  the  end  to 
draw  the  sword,  laboured  long  to 
establish  what  is  called  at  home  "  a 
balance  of  power  in  Lidia,** — a  form 
of  speech  which  is  not  always  in- 


te11ig{Ue  when  used  in  reference  to 
European  states,  but  which,  when 
applied  to  other  nations  of  the  earth, 
has  no  meaning  at  all.  His  arma- 
ments, however,  brought  him  not,  in 
any  instance,  into  collision  with  Sent- 
dia.  That  able  chie^  without  ceas- 
ing to  harbour  the  Pindarees,  con- 
trived to  keep  himself  so  completely 
out  of  sight,  that  a  governor-general, 
anxious  not  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  enemies,  paid  no  particular  re- 
gard to  him.  Moreover,  his  lord- 
ship*8  attention  was  much  engrossed 
by  matters  which  seemed  to  be  of  fitf 
greater  importance.  It  was  then  that 
an  invasion  of  India  from  France  was 
either  seriously  meditated  or  pre- 
tended.' Lord  Minto,  to  provide 
a^nst  this,  opened  a  communication 
with  Cabul,  sent  an  embassy  to  Per- 
sia, overawed  Bunjeet  Singh,  who 
was  aiming  at  sovereign  power  over 
the  Seikhs^  and  b^an  to  prepare  for 
that  struggle  with  the  Ghoorkas, 
which  it  was  reserved  for  his  suc- 
cessor to  carry  through.  But  with 
Scindia,  as  we  have  just  stated,  he 
entered  into  no  fresh  n^otiations ;  so 
that  the  treaty,  as  it  had  been  com- 

Eleted  by  Sir  George  Barlow,  on  the 
asis  of  Lord  Comwallis^s  arrange- 
ments, still  remained  in  fbrce. 

Time  passed,  and  in  1814,  the 
Marquess  of  Hastings  being  at  the 
head  of  the  supreme  government,  the 
war  with  Nepaul  be^m.  It  proved, 
at  the  first,  a  more  serious  contest 
than  any  in  which  our  Sepoys  had  as 
yet  been  engaged,  and  more  than 
once  we  suffered  a  reverse.  This  was 
quite  enough  to  raise  the  hopes  of 
the  many  native  princes  who  ex* 
erased,  in  those  days,  sovereign 
power  over  portions  of  what  now 
constitutes  the  great  English  empire. 
Among  others  Scindia  began  to  arm, 
and,  on  the  pretext  of  our  having 
done  him  wrong,  by  dealing  with 
one  of  his  tributanes,  the  v  ixier 
Mahomed^  Nabob  of  Bhopaul,  as  if 
he  were  an  independent  prince,  be 

Sut  on  an  attitude  of  something  like 
efiance.  Now  there  was  no  truth 
in  this  complaint  The  Nabob  of 
Bhopaul  haa  never  been  tributary 
to  Scindia.  Like  other  petty  princct 
unable  to  protect  themselves,  ne  had 
consented  to  pay  to  that  chief  a 
yearly  stipend,  as  the  price  of  his 
country*8  exemption  from  the  pe- 
riodical visits  of  the  Pbdarees:  fiitt 
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he  was  not,  in  any  Beme  of  the  word, 
a  tribntaiy,  and  this  the  Bnglish 
government  knew.  Bnt  there  was 
no  time  to  axgoe  the  point,  for  Runjeet 
Sinffh  was  again  moving  towards  the 
Sutiedge,  and  was  understood  to  he 
in  secret  commtmicatioQ,  not  only 
with  Seindia,  but  with  ^e  Fnhwa, 
md  many  other  chiefs  besides. 

General  Ochterlonie*s  maiiced  sac- 
oesses  in  Nepaul  pnt  a  stop  to  this 
confederacy.  l%e  hopes  of  the  chieft 
died  out,  and  their  armies,  bdng 
disbanded,  betook  themselves  to  the 
forests,  where  they  swelled  the  num* 
ter  of  the  Pindarees  to  an  almost 
incrediUe  amount.  It  was  to  no 
purpose  that  Lord  Hastings  protested 
against  the  system  of  conmvanoe  to 
-wnich  the  Mahratta  chieft  lent  them- 
selves. He  was  driven,  at  last,  to 
put  forth  the  strength  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  Mahratta,  or  lin- 
dane war,  of  1816,  17,  18,  19,  was 
the  consequence. 

It  would  carry  us  ikr  beyond  the 
limits  which  are  necessary  to  a  paper 
Uke  this,  were  we  to  enter  at  all  into 
tile  details  of  those  military  ope-' 
rations  which  put  down,  at  least  for 
It  season,  the  piedatory  hordes  by 
which  Gaitral  India  had  so  long  been 
scourged.  Enough  is  done  when  we 
state  that  Scindia  was  never  able  to 
take  the  field, — ^that,  after  increasing 
his  army  to  a  large  amount,  and  pre- 
paring to  move  upon  the  Sutledff  e,  he 
ibund  himself  through  the  udlfhl 
dispositions  of  Lord  Hastings  and 
Sir  Rufin  Donkin*s  corps,  completely 
checkmated.  In  fhct,  there  seemed 
§0T  him  no  alternative  between  total 
destruction  and  unconditional  sub- 
mission, and,  like  a  prudent  man  as 
he  was,  he  chose  the  latter.  Once 
more,  therefore,  a  specific  treaty  was 
entered  into  with  lum ;  of  which  the 
tone  and  tendency  cannot  be  better 
described  than  in  the  ^Uowins;  ex- 
tract from  Sir  John  Malcolm^  in- 
structions to  officers  acting  under  his 
orders  in  Central  India  hi  1821 : — 

"  Widi  the  govemmeDt  of  Dowltt 
Row  Sdndia/'  sajs  this  document,  **  (a 
great  part  of  whose  possesiioiis  ere  in. 
termixed  with  those  of  oar  dependent 
allies  in  this  quarter),  we  have  only  ge. 
iieral  relations  of  amity ;  and,  however 
-virtually  d^ndent  events  may  have  ren^ 
dered  that  prince,  we  can  (except  by 
Insisting  upon  the  exact  performance  of 
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aled  between  htm,  or  hli  ddegated 
officers,  and  some  of  his  tribntariea) 
claim  no  right  of  intmfertnoo  m  any  part 
of  hii  inttmal  oaminiHration ;  norsnould 
there,  unless  in  cases  of  onezpected 
emergency,  which  threatened  the  general 
peace  of  the  country,  be  any  dupositioa 
shewn  to  interference,  except  on  specific 
requisition  from  the  resident  at  GwaUor." 

The  truth  is,  that  the  new  treaty 
ihto  which  Lord  Hastings  entered 
with  this  chief  bound  hmi  only  to 
withdraw  all  protection  from  robben 
and  pluilderers,  set  limits  to  the 
number  of  troops  which  he  riiould 
retain  in  his  pay,  and  made  him 
otherwise  sendble  both  of  our  power 
and  our  clemency.  But  of  snbsidi- 
UT  corps  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
There  was  no  agreement  for  their 
maintenance  either  at  Gwalior  or 
elsewhere. 

From  that  thne  Sdndia  ceased  to  har« 
hour  any  serious  thoueht  hostile  to  the 
English.  He  was  convincedat  last  that 
our  expulsion  fh>m  India  was  vision- 
ary, and  came  to  the  wise  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
friends  than  enemies  of  his  powerfhl 
neighbours.  He  accordingly  lived 
with  the  English  minister  on  terms 
of  the  most  intimate  fboting,  inso- 
much that  he  constituted  Mr.  Stuart, 
our  resident  at  Gwalior,  his  solo 
executor  on  his  death-bed.  The 
truth  is  that  Sdndia  had  latterly  be- 
eome  a  mild,  domestic,  and  most  un- 
ambitious man.  He  had  no  children 
by  either  of  his  wives,  for  he  had  two, 
but  to  the  youuffer,  whom  he  mar- 
Hed  late  hi  life,  he  was  greatly  at- 
tached, he  comndtted  her  with  almost 
his  last  breath  to  the  care  of  the 
English  resident.     ^  I  have  no  ap- 

Erehension  as  to  the  stability  of  my 
ouse,**  said  he  to  Mr.  Stuart  when 
he  was  dying.  *^  Ton  will  take  care 
of  it;  and  remember  that  I  leave  all 
my  treasures,  my  jewels,  and  the 
conduct  of  my  government,  to  my 
widow.** 
"VHiieh  widow r  wastheoalmid 

^dhr  answered  ihedyhig  chief; 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  ^*you  know 
which.  There  is  but  one  who  merits 
this  from  me.** 

It  is  curious  enough  that  beyond 
this  the  Maha  Rajah  could  never  be 
persuaded  to  go.  And  hence  it 
came  about  that  when  the  young 
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and  honour  which  Mr.  Stuart  se- 
cured for  her,  she  owed  her  ekvation 
rather  to  the  sense  m  which  he  took 
up  her  deceased  husband*8  dedara- 
tfens,  than  to  any  podtive  will,  spoken 
or  written,  hj  that  chief  ere  he  died. 

The  grief  of  the  young  widow  was 
at  first  intense.  She  professed,  in« 
deed,  her  determination  to  become  a 
suttee,  but  fW>m  this  project  Mr. 
Stuart  dissuaded  her,  and  at  the  «id 
of  four-and-twen^  hours  she  becune 
calm.  She  ascended  the  throne,  and 
for  many  years  conducted  the  afTairs 
of  government  with  equal  prudence 
and  vigour.  But  a  Hindoo  woman,  if 
she  have  no  son,  must  needs  adopt 
one,  and  the  widow  of  Scindia  took 
to  her  bosom  the  child  of  im  utter 
stranger.  The  youth  grew  and 
throve,  and  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  pupilage  proved  to  be  a  very 
dutiiul  child  to  his  adoptmg  mother ; 
but  no  sooner  did  he  come  of  ace 
than  the  lust  of  dominion  got  the 
better  of  him,  and  a  fierce  contest 
for  power  arose  between  him  tuid  Uie 
widow.  In  this  the  young  man  pre* 
vailed,  and  rightly  too,  for  the  Hi^oo 
law,  while  it  sanctions  adoption,  places 
the  adopted  son.  in  every  respect 
where  the  true  son  would  liave  been, 
had  such  been  bom  to  the  party 
adopting.  And,  therefore,  this  lao, 
when  he  attained  to  the  years  of 
discretion  had  right  (we  say  nothing 
.  of  generosity^)  on  his  side  when  he 
claimed  the  tnrone.  But  the  woman 
who  had  so  long  uid  so  ably  filled  it 
was  not  at  first  wiUinff  to  make  way 
for  him,  and  she  yiel£d  at  last  only 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  British 
resident.  An  asylum  was  subse- 
quentlyafibrdedher  within  theBdtidi 
territories)  where,  on  a  pension  of 
40,0002.  a-year,  she  spent  tne  r^ue 
of  her  days  in  peace. 

The  youth,  thus  brought  in,  mar- 
ried; but  he,  like  Scuidia,died  child- 
less, and  he  also  bequeathed  the  go- 
vernment to  his  widow,  thus  openmg 
the  door  to  a  fresh  adopticm.  It  took 

fee  accordingl  V,  and  now  the  throne 
nominally  filled  by  a  boy,  who, 
without  bein^  able  to  claim  the 
smallest  relationship  to  Sdndia  has 
become  the  heir  ef  his  state  and  of 
his  rights.  What  are  th^e  rights  ? 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  they  im- 
ply the  privilege  of  self-government 
Tor  his  principality  in  the  fVillest 
of  that  term.    He  is  not  more 


pledged  than  either  of  his  |>redece8-* 
sors  to  admit  an  Engli^  garrison  into 
his  oinital,  nor  yet  to  consult  the 
Englisn  government  as  to  the  best 
meUiod  of  administftring  law  and 
justice  to  his  subjects.  And,  anleas 
It  shall  appear  that  he  has  been 
plotting  agiunst  us  in  some  way  or 
another;  unless,  which  is  extremely 
improbable,  the  charge  can  be  brong^t 
home  to  him  of  contracting  aUiances 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  expelling 
us  from  India,  we  are  bound  to  de« 
dare  that,  in  our  humble  opinioa,  he 
has  been  treated  with  extreme  in- 
justice. 

The  new  treaty  which  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  has  forced  upon  this  province 
is  now  before  the  public,  and  we  must 
say  that  a  more  hare-fiused  outrage 
upon  common  sense  as  well  as  common 
equity  never  took  its  place  ffiwwig 
the  state  papers  of  any  nation.  Be- 
sides that  it  proceeds  throngfaoat 
upon  wrong  principles,  the  object 
avowedly  secured  by  it  is  so  worai* 
less  that  we  are  surprised  how  any 
man  in  Lord  £llenborough*s  situa- 
tion could  put  his  hand  to  the  doou- 
ment.  Had  he  insisted,  on  the  sur- 
render of  GwaUor  and  the  provinces 
adjacent — or,  better  still,  had  he  set 
aside  theRi^ah  alt<M;etherand  annex- 
ed the  whole  of  his  dominions  to  those 
of  the  British  empire  in  the  £a8t» 
we  could  have  understood  him.  The 
arrangement  would  have  been  most 
unjust  certainly;  but  there  would 
have  been  the  show  of  policy  in  it. 
We  should  have  gained  m  extent  of 
territory,  probi^ly  in  revenue — cer^ 
tainly  in  a  very  equivocal  sort  of  re- 
nown. But  now  all  that  is  aooom- 
Elished,  all  that  has  been  purdiaaed 
y  an  Q|[pen8ive  armament  and  two 
hard-fi)ught  battles,  is  that  the  poor 
Bi^ah  is  constrained  to  r^ulate  his 
future  dealings  towards  us  in  the 
spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1803,  which 
was  very  much  modified  by  the 
treaty  of  1805,  and  ultimately  set 
aside  by  that  of  1817.  Indeed,  we 
are  not  sure  but  that,  in  speaking  of 
the  treaty  of  1803,  as  we  have  hitherto 
done,  much  more  has  been  conceded 
in  Lord  £llenborough*s  favour  than 
was  fitting.  The  treaty  in  question 
makes  no  provision  for  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  Maha  Bigah  of  a  perma- 
nent subsidiary  force.  All  that  is 
stipulated  for  is  this,  that  Is  com 
Scindia  shall  hereafter  enter  ieim^im. 
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defamoe  ireaiif  wUk  (he  British  go» 
venmentt  the  pay  of  any  Eo^psh 
corps  attached  to  his  serrioe  shall  be 
demtjed  from  the  reveiraes  of  the 
terntories  ceded  in  the  treaty  of 
peace.  And,  indeed,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand wherein  the  ground  of  Lord 
£Uenl)oroQjg^h*s  present  quarrel  lies, 
if  it  be  not  in  the  reftisal  of  the  R^jah 
Bjod  his  minister  to  receive  into  Gwa- 
lior  a  corps  of  the  British  army,  and 
to  maintam  it  there  at  the  expense  of 
the  state. 

With  respect,  again,  to  the  military 
movements,  which,  whether  justly  or 
nigustly,  have  placed  Gwalior  at  our 
feet,  the  less  that  is  said  about  them 
the  better.     Sur  Hugh  Gouffh  has 
won  two  battles.    G<Md.   And  Lord 
Ellenborongh,  with  the  ladies  of  Sir 
Hiigh*s  family,  were  at  hand  to  see 
one  of  these  battles  bc^.    There  is 
not  much  to  object  to  m  this,  neither, 
unless  indeed  it  be  that  the  govemor- 
gciiera],    having    brought    himself 
rashly  under  fire,  was,  perhaps,  too 
complaisant  in  attending  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  those  who  entreated  him 
to  withdraw  from  it.    We  remember 
that   when    General    Boss's   army 
marched  upon  Washington,  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Mad- 
deson,  became  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  jeering  because,  being  on  the 
field  of  Bladensburg,  he  stood  there 
only  till  the  British  troops  came  in 
fidgnt,  and  then,  after  exhorting  the 
Americans  to  do  their  dul^,   rode 
away.      Now   Lord   EUenborou^h 
seems  to  us  to  have  placed  himself  m 
^position  not  much  more  di^ified. 
He,  accompanying  Sir  Hugh  Crough 
om  his  advance,  and  chatting,  we  have 
no  doubt,  most  pleasantly  from  his 
elephant  all  the  while,  is  astonished 
all  at  once  by  finding  cannon-balls 
splashing  round  him,  and  then,  with 
tne  ladies  in  his  train,  bids  the  troops 
God  speed,  and  hobbles  off.     Pro- 
bahly  ne  had  no  business  where  he 
was  at  idl.  Unquestionably  he  would 
bave  been  perfectly  useless  in  the 
fightj  either  to  counsel  or  to  lead; 
buty  somehow  or  another,  the  world 
[3   apt  to  fimcy  that  kin^  and  go- 
remors,  and  presidents,  if  they  do 
[lappen  to  find  themselves  with  their 
unnies  before  the  enemy,  ought,  for 
iie  sake  of  example,  to  keep  beside 
hem  tin  their  enemies  are  broken. 
EEowever  his  lordship*s  share  in  the 
•4"knAe-m  -wAfl  &  verv  trifiinir  one.    Bnt 


what  are  we  to  think  of  the  genaral 
and  his  staff?  Whjr,  that  the:^  were 
completely  foiled  m  all  their  ar- 
rangements ;  that  they  were  attacked 
upon  their  march  when  they  least 
expected  it ;  that  they  were  forced  to 
fignt,  and  did  fight,  before  any  ra- 
tional combinations  could  be  made ; 
and  that  the  buU-dog  courage  of  the 
troops  was  all  that  saved  them.  We 
scarcely  remember  in  military  history 
a  more  scrambling  or  unscientific 
affiur  than  the  fight  of  Mahanypoor. 
There  were  suns  enough,  and  cavalry 
enough,  witn  the  army  to  effect  any 
thing,  and  had  the  provoking  Mah- 
rattas  sat  still  where  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  expected  to  find  them,  guns 
Mid  cavalry  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  broi]^ht  mto  play.  But 
the  Mahrattas,  having  moved,  hav- 
ing taken  up  a  strong  position  just 
upon  the  English  line  of  march,  hav- 
ing been  permitted  to  do  so,  like- 
wise, without  a  hint  of  the  arran^- 
ment  being  conveyed  to  the  English 
head-quarters,  it  was  they,  not  we^ 
who  b^[an  the  battle,  and  we  had  no 
alternative  but  to  fight  it  out.  Hence 
infantry  were  sent  across  an  open 
plain  to  storm  batteries  of  cannon 
Wore  their  fire  had  been  answered 
or  the  troops  which  supported  them 
shaken  by  a  single  round  from  the 
English  artillery.  Hence  infantry 
were  left  to  do  with  the  bayonet  whii^ 
the  cavalry,  had  it  been  brought  up, 
would  have  accomplished  vrithout 
loss,  by  turning  the  flanks  of  the 
Mahratta  lines,  and  falling  upon 
the  rear  of  the  battalions.  Let  any 
military  man,  just  for  curiosity  s 
sake,  compare  General  Napier's  ar- 
ransements  for  his  combats  m  Scinde 
with  those  of  Sir  Hugh  Gouffh  in 
Gwalior.  The  former  vdelded  all  his 
weapons  like  one  who  is  master  of 
them.  His  ffuns  made  way  for  his 
infiEintry,  his  infimtry  were  aided  by 
the  fmk  movement  of  his  horse,  and 
three  thousand  men  thus  contrived, 
at  a  comparatively  small  sacrifice,  to 
overthrow  andput  to  the  rout  twenty 
Uiousand.  Whereas  the  latter,  hur- 
rying his  battalions  helterskelter 
into  fire,  barely  managed,  with  nme 
or  ten  thousand  good  troops,  to  de- 
feat fourteen  thousand.  Bo  much 
for  both  policy  and  war  in  India 
conducted  under  the  immediate  aus- 
pices of  the  new  ggvemor-general. 
Are  we.  then,  among  the  number 
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of  Umm  who  would  vote  Ibt  the  M* 
fltortti<m  of  die  Ameeri  of  SeitideP 
or  would  we  edTise  ma  ebendonment 
of  the  traitjr  into  wfakh  the  Indka 
flOTemment  Ins  jtist  entered  with 
GwaliOT?  By  no  meatu.  It  is  the 
peculiar  curse  of  such  a  domimon  as 
that  whieh  we  have  established  in  the 
East,  that,  be  the  causes  of  a  move- 
ment in  advance  what  thej  may,  we 
darenot  withdraw  Arom  it  You  may 
stand  still,  though  even  that  we  ad- 
mit to  be  difficult;  but  vott  cannot 
fkll  back, — no,  not  even  from  a  pro- 
vince so  unjustly  occupied  as  Scmde, 
nor  fh>m  an  engagement  so  worthless 
in  itself;  and  so  uncandidly  pi^ssed 
on  as  that  into  which  we  have  en- 
tered with  the  Maha  Rajah.  More- 
over, there  is  this  ground  of  eonmla- 
tion  left,  even  to  such  as  aee  the 
iniquity  of  every  proceeding  of  the 
Bort,  that  the  great  body  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  districts  brought 
under  our  rule,  will  be  gainers  by  it 
TVe  bring  with  us  wherever  we  come 
as  conquerors,  just  laws,  the  seeds  of 
higher  civilisation,  protection  fbr  life 
and  property  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people.  Princes  and  nobles  disap- 
pear before  us,  and  the  consequence 
18,  that  to  what  may  be  called  the 
aristocracy  of  India  we  are  ob- 
jects of  universal  abhorrence.    But 


tlie  poor  ryot,  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  and  the  fltbricator  of  such  atufls 
as  the  maauftcturen  of  Glasgow  or 
Manchester  will  permit  to  be  wovea 
in  Indi%  look  upon  us  as  their  best 
firlends,  and  having  no  fediag  of  pa- 
triotism about  th^,  readily  aeeora- 
modate  themselves  to  our  rale.  That 
^e  same  results  will  fbUow  in  Gwm- 
Hor  and  in  the  Punjaub  also,  as  boob 
as  the  nugnaeiouB  representative  of 
£ngland*B  mi^esty  shall  have  an- 
nexed both  to  £nKland*s  empire,  we 
verily  believe.  But  can  we  justify 
the  means  that  are  adopted  towam 
the  attaiument  of  this  end  f  Have 
we  any  moral  right  to  set  aside  princes 
who  never  wronged  us  in  order  thai 
we  may  force  our  stronger  and  better 
gevemment  on  their  suDjeets  f 

And  nowwe  must  have  done.  We 
end,  too,  as  we  began  by  profeaBoig 
our  unqualified  belief  that  liord  £1- 
lenborough  is  as  little  fitted  to  fill 
the  ofiice  which  he  now  holds  as  anv 
aum  in  the  queen*8  dominions.  Bfe 
has  talent  enough  for  most  things, 
plenty  of  information,  and  no  lack  of 
self-confidence;  but  he  is  crotchety 
and  vain,  and  his  crotchet  beins  for 
the  present  in  fiivour  of  miStary 
glory,  we  can  see  no  end  to  our 
Indian  wan  short  of  universal  domi- 
nion. 
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A  DANISH  LEGEND. 

Thbrb  is  a  tale  of  sorrow^ 

Of  wonder,  and  of  wrong. 
By  northern  minstrels  chanted 

In  a  sad  and  ancient  song ; 
Yet,  like  a  thread  of  silver 

ISirough  a  moamfiil  web  inwrought, 
With  its  sadness  interwoven 

Is  a  sweet,  consoline  thonght. 
Through  shadows  dull  and  gloomy 

Of  grief  and  broken  fkith, 
Shines  out  the  thought  of  comfort, 

That  love  may  conquer  death  I 

There  dwelt  a  lovely  lady 

Beside  the  Northern  Sea, 
Of  stately  form  and  feature. 

And  born  of  high  degree. 
Among  the  host  of  lovers 

That  were  ever  in  her  train. 
Was  one  whose  heart  grew  bitter 

Because  he  wooed  in  vain  ^ 
And  though  her  voice  was  eentle, 

And  her  words  were  kind  and  gay, 
Yet  he  vowed  a  cruel  vengeance 

From  the  hour  she  said  him  nay. 

He  muttered  spells  of  darkness, 

He  called  the  pow'rs  of  ill ; 
In  secret  and  in  silence 

They  wrought  his  wicked  will. 
Her  pure  young  heart  soon  yielded 

To  the  miffht  of  magic  spell. 
And  he  mocked  her  in  his  triumph 

When  he  saw  she  loved  him  well. 
"  Proud  heart,"  he  said,  "  that  Bcom'd  me. 

Thy  love  is  nought  to  me, 
The  heartless  scorn  thou  gavest 

I  give  again  to  thee  1" 

He  left  her  in  her  anguish — 

He  left  his  native  land. 
And  she  watch'd  the  parting  vessel 

As  she  paced  the  lonely  rarand  i 
It  sped  across  the  waters 

Like  a  sea-bird  free  and  light. 
Its  snowy  winG;s  grew  fainter. 

Then  uided  &om  her  sight. 
They  sought  that  hi^h-bom  lady 

At  eve  along  the  uiore, 
Her  lips  were  wan  and  silent| 

Her  dreary  life  was  o'er! 

They  laid  her  by  the  waters, 

In  a  Mt  and  costly  tomb, 
While  the  cruel  one  passed  onward 

All  heedless  of  her  doom. 
"  Her  heart  may  break !"  he  muttered ; 

"  She  shall  rue  her  early  pride ;  ^  j 

In  the  merry  world  there  beateth      Digitized  by  vjOOglC 
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In  the  merry  world  there  shineth 

Full  maoy  a  fMe  as  fair : 
Farewell,  once  scornfiil  lady, 

I  leave  thee  to  despair  !*' 

They  laid  her  by  the  waters. 

But  her  spirit  could  not  rest ; 
And  she  tracked  her  ftithless  loyer 

Across  the  sea's  dark  breast. 
To  him,  where'er  he  wandered, 

Inyisibly  she  clung, 
And  spells  of  hidden  power 

About  his  steps  she  flune. 
From  land  to  luid  she  led  nim. 

Where  gold  and  beauty  shone. 
But  his  soul  was  dark  within  him, 

And  the  charm  of  life  was  gone. 

From  land  to  land  she  led  him^ 

Till  he  saw  how  poor  and  yam 
To  one  with  sin  overladen 

Were  pride,  and  mirth,  and  gain. 
From  land  to  land  she  led  him. 

Till  his  heart  grew  weak  ana  mild ; 
And  his  haughty  soul  was  humbled 

To  the  m^kness  of  a  chUd, — 
Till  tears  of  shame  and  sorrow 

He  wept  by  night  and  day ; 
Then  homeward  o'er  the  waters 

Once  more  he  bent  his  way. 

He  neared  the  land,  beholding 

The  costly  tomb  that  bore 
The  corpse  of  her  whose  spirit 

Had  led  him  to  the  shore. 
^*The  tomb  of  the  Fanakenr 

He  knew  it  must  be  hers, — 
Her  love,  her  ftuth,  her  sorrow. 

He  owned  them  conquerors. 
*'  Oh!  that  thy  soul  might  bless  me-—*' 

He  murmnrM,  kneeling  there, 
'^  Might  see  my  deep  repentance, 

And  hear  my  hopeless  prayer  f " 

For  one  brief  moment  round  him 

A  radiant  light  was  shed. 
And  beside  him,  in  her  beauty. 

Stood  the  shadow  of  the  d^  I 
It  passed, — ^he  bow'd  in  silence, 

ror  he  knew  the  blessed  sign    , 
Was  a  promise  of  fomveness 

Revealed  by  love  divine : 
He  bow'd  him  down  in  silence. 

For  he  knew  his  hour  was  nigh, 
And  ere  the  daylight  fieuied 

He  breathed  his  last  calm  sigh  I 
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MILITARY  TABLEAUX  ;   OR,  SCENES  FROM  THE  WARS  OF  KAPOLEOK, 
SKETCHED  IN  THE  MANNER  OF  CALLOT. 

BT  CAPTAIN  ORLANDO  8ABBETA8H. 

No.  IV, 

NAPOLEON  AT  THE  BATTLE  OP  WAOEAM. 


It  is  the  year  1809,  a  year  that  rose 
-with  the  most  brilliant  hopes,  to  set, 
like  so  many  of  its  predecessors,  in 
sadness  and  sorrow.  The  sadden 
rising  in  Spain  had  cast  a  ray  of 
yivid  li^ht  over  Europe ;  the  spell  of 
French  mvincibili^  had  been  broken 
at  Bayleu  and  Yimeira;  oppressed 
nations  began  to  cherish  almost  for- 
gotten hopes ;  the  spirit  of  Germany 
awoke  from  the  stunning  efforts  of 
adversity,  and  Austria,  taking  the 
lead  in  the  patriot  cause,  marshialled 
all  the  remaining  resources  of  her 
gallant  people  to  strike  one  more 
blow  for  her  own  and  the  world*s 
freedom. 

The  most  numerous  and  best- 
equipped  German  army  which  had 
ever  taken  the  field,  was  assembled, 
and  placed  under  the  orders  of  the 
Archduke  Charles,  a  prince  distin- 
guished by  his  early  victories,  and 
possessing,  in  the  highest  degree,  the 
love  and  confidence  of  the  troons. 
Like  Wallenstein,  the  saviour  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  new  generalissimo 
was  intrusted  wiUi  absolute  power, 
and  relieved  from  the  baneful  om- 
trol  of  the  Aulic  council.  And,  if 
talents  and  heroism  deserved  to  be 
intrusted  with  such  absolute  author- 
ity, it  could  not  have  been  more 
worthilv  bestowed  than  on  his  im- 
perial ni^hness;  for  none  doubted 
his  abilities,  and  his  personal  he- 
roism was  conspicuously  displayed 
in  every  action  in  whicn  he  com- 
manded. But  there  were  drawbacks 
to  such  high  qualities,  and  they  were, 
unfortunately,  of  a  nature  to  render 
them  totally  unavailing.  Personally 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  his  im- 
perial highness  was  altogether  desti- 
tute of  tnat  mental  courage  which 
can  alone  sive  effect  to  the  genius  of 
a  commander  uid  to  the  bravery  of 
the  troops.  This  was  known  bdrore 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  for  men 
of  observation  had  perceived  it,  even 
in  the  prince*s  early  campaigns ;  but 
the  love  entertained  for  him  by  the 


soldiers,  his  high  station,  and  the 
hopes  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
army  and  the  nation  would  extend 
even  to  its  chief,  and  give  him  tiiat 
confidence  in  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers, so  essential  to  victory,  placed 
him  in  a  situation  which,  as  the  wise 
foretold,  and  the  result  prov^  he 
was  unable  to  fill. 

But  no  doubts  checked  the  ardour 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  and,  in  AprU 
1809,  more  than  150,000  men  crossed 
the  frontier  in  the  frdl  hope  of  vic- 
tory and  conquest 

But  Austria,  weakened  by  so  many 
previous  disasters,  had  required  more 
time  to  perfect  her  military  arrange- 
ments than  was  at  first  anticipate ; 
and  the  French  were  already  m  pos- 
ture to  meet  the  onset  before  a  sin^e 
blow  could  be  dealt.  Napoleon  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Austria  was 
arming  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  engaged  in  pursuing  Sir  John 
Moore's  army  towards  Corunna,  and 
seems  to  have  made  the  informatioii 
an  excuse  for  avoiding  a  personal 
contest  with  the  British ;  for  he  had 
hardly  come  up  with  their  rear- 
guard, uid  witnessed  the  defeat  of 
the  chasseurs  of  his  guard,  over- 
thrown, near  Benevento,  by  Lord 
Paget,  now  Marquess  of  Anglesea, 
at  the  head  of  the  10th  Hussars, 
than  he  resigned  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Marshal  Soult,  and  re- 
tired to  Yalladolid,  whence,  after  some 
stay,  he  returned  to  Paris.  Here 
preparations  were  rapidly  made  for 
assembling  the  forces  m  his  vast 
empire;  from  all  parts  of  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  troops 
were  hurried  towards  the  theatre  of 
war.  When  all  was  ready,  the  em- 
peror himself  insulted  the  Austrian 
ambassador  at  a  public  levee,  even  as 
he  had  before  insulted  Jjord  Wit- 
worth,  ordered  him  to  be  conducted 
by  gensd'armes,  as  a  common  pri- 
soner, beyond  the  frontier,  and  tnen 
set  out  n>r  Germany  to  assume  the 
command  of  the  mighty  army  already 
assanbled  on  the  Danube. 
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He  arrived  at  lui  important  mo- 
meut.  The  AostnaQa^  aftor  much 
delay,  were  already  ia  the  field,  and 
advancing  with  nve  corps  on  the 
south,  and  two  on  the  north,  of  the 
river;  they  were  in  great  force,  but 
were  still,  contrary  to  the  assertions 
of  Scott,  and  Alison,  and  others,  who 
have  followed  only  Pelet  and  French 
authorities,  outnumbered  at  the  verj 
outset  of  the  campaign,  Davoust, 
stationed  with  a  single  corps  at  Ba- 
tisbon,  was  in  danger  of  bemg  over- 
whelmed, when  the  rapid  advance  of 
the  whde  French  army,  and  the 
tard^  movements  of  the  Archduke, 
extricated  him  ^m  his  perilous  si- 
tuation. Fighting  fiercely,  display- 
ing great  skul  and  gallantry,  he  fell 
back  to  fi>nn  the  left  wing  of  the 
grand  army,  while  its  right  wing  and 
centre  were  advancing  with  the  con- 
fidence and  rapidity  of  troops  long 
accustomed  to  victory.  The  Aus- 
trians  paused  and  hesitated,  and  while 
jtheir  right  was  still  pressing  Da- 
voust*s  corps,  Napoleon  broke 
through  Uieir  oentre,  imd  separated 
the  main  body  from  the  leu  wing. 
The  victor  having  pursued  the  de- 
feated troops  aciosB  the  Inn,  coun- 
termarched, and  turned  against  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  Im  profited 
little  by  the  absence  of  his  formida- 
ble adversarv.  An  action  took  place 
near  Eckmuhl,  and  another  in  front 
of  RatislxMi,  which  the  Austrians  had 
taken ;  but  as  they  were  only  fought 
to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  Austrian 
army,  which  was  duly  effected,  they 
led  to  no  very  decisive  results.  But 
though  the  combats  had  not  been 
very  gangninary,  the  c(msequences 
were  extremely  unfavourable  to  the 
vanquished.  The  confidence  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  had 
taken  the  field  were  greatly  depressed ; 
and  numbers  of  men,  dispersed  dur- 
ing the  actions,  fought  mostly  in 
woods  and  forests,  a^  who  would, 
in  ordinary  cases,  have  regained  their 
re^^iments,  were  cut  off  and  made 
prisoners,  being  unable  to  follow  their 
comrades  across  the  Danube,  Batis- 
bon  having  again  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French. 

The  Archduke  was  no  soon^ 
across  the  river,  than  he  alr^y 
made  proposals  of  peace  to  Napole<»i, 
who  did  not  deign  to  answer  his 
letter,  but  pushed  on  towards  Vienna 
by  the  south  bonk  9£  the  river,  the 


Austrian  army  marching  on  the  same 
point  by  the  north  bank.  The 
French,  thouoh  they  had  stubborn 
actions  to  fight,  especially  at  Ebers- 
borg,  gained  the  lead  on  their  ad- 
versaries, and  entered  the  old  and 
time-honoured  imperial  capital,  be- 
fore it  could  be  reueved  by  the  ardi- 
duke*8  army.  This  second  disaster 
augmented  the  gloom  occasiooed  by 
the  first  oneration  of  the  campaign, 
and  tendea  greatly  to  depres  Uie 
patriotic  spirit  that  was  rapidly  rising 
m  Germany. 

But,  for  a  moment,  Fortune  aeem^ 
here  disposed  to  forsake  her  spoilt 
and  favoured  child.  The  Austriaas 
had  destroyed  the  bridge  of  Vkana, 
and  the  French,  having  effected  the 
passage  of  the  Danube  at  AMpam, 
were  attacked  by  the  Archduke  on 
the  20th  of  May,  before  their  whole 
armv  had  crossed  the  river*  The 
batUe  that  followed  was  sanguinary 
in  the  extreme, — ^was  the  most  ob- 
stinately contested,  indeed,  of  any 
that  had  been  fought  during  the 
great  Bevolution  war.  Darimeas,  on 
the  first  day,  terminated  the  carnage, 
without  giving  victory  toeither partf ; 
but,  on  the  second,  the  French  were 
forced  to  leave  the  field,  and  retire 
into  the  isle  of  Lobau,  the  rising  of 
the  Danube  having  carried  away  the 
principal  bridge  which  joined  that 
island  to  the  right  branch  of  the 
stream,  and  thus  prevented  the  ad- 
vance of  their  reserves  and  r»a- 
forcements.  On  both  aides  the  losi 
was  enormous;  the  Austriaas  having 
lost  17,000,  the  French  nearly  dO,OO0 
men.  ^ 

This  brave  deed  of  arms  acaia 
awakened  the  hopes  which  the  first 
disasters  of  the  campaign  had  clouded. 
Schill  and  Dornburg  rose  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  the  Tyroleae  car- 
ried on  a  successful  war  against  the 
French ;  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Austrian  monarchy,  recruita  were 
hastening  forward  to  k)in  the  vic- 
torious army  on  the  Danube.  Ab 
English  expedition  was  hourW  ex- 
pected to  arrive  in  the  north  of  Ger^ 
many;  and  had  such  aforce  appeared, 
it  is  certain  that  the  whole  countiy 
would  have  risen  agaiost  the  <^ 
pressors.  But  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  lopgand  sanguinaiy  war* 
Britain  might,  in  truth,  have  been 
termed  the  imretui^  ,*   £»  milit^ 
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ary  operations  were  so  little  under- 
tood,  no  blow  capable  of  producing 
;reat  results  was  ever  aivned  at  the 
uen^  till  the  last  years  of  the  eon- 
est,  and  when  the  eause  of  Euro- 
pean independence  seemed  almost 
lopeless,  if  not  lost ;  as  it  probably 
?ouId  haye  been  had  not  the  arro- 
;ant  oppressor  of  nations  been  blinded 
\y  success  and  by  a  vain  belief  in  the 
oiaUibiliQr  of  his  power  and  genius. 

For  a  time  all  was  still  by  Uie 
'  dark-rolling  Danube.'*  Weakened 
»y  the  losses  sustained  in  the  battles 
»f  Aspem,  both  parties  rested  to 
^ther  strength  for  renewed  efforts. 
The  Austrians  embodied  Landwhers, 
nd  called  in  their  reserves ;  but  the 
Kiwer  of  a  single  state,  so  much  re- 
laced  by  former  contests,  was  unable 
o  make  head  against  the  forces  of 
Trance,  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  Con- 
ederation  of  the  Bhine,  which  now 
»beyed  the  sceptre  of  Napoleon, 
i^rom  all  quarters  of  his  extensive 
lominions  troops  were  now  march- 
Qg  to  his  aid;  and  150,000  men 
laving  been  assembled  by  the  Ist  of 
Fuly,  preparations  were  made  to 
lurl  them  against  the  Austrians,  who, 
0  the  number  of  about  100,000  men, 
tood  ready  waiting  the  onset. 

As  we  followed  a  Prussian  Hussar 
o  Moscow,  we  shall  here  follow  a 
>axQn  cavalry  officer  to  the  field  of 
fVagram,  adding  to  hit  account  oo- 
asional  extracts  from  other  authen- 
ic  docun^nts  now  before  us. 

^'  Ailer  a  long  march  we  nassed 
hro^s;h  Kais^  Ebersdorf  on  tne  1st 
f  July  in  order  to  cross  over  into 
be  isle  of  Lobau,  but  halted  and  dis- 
counted before  we  reached  the  prin- 
ipal  bridge.  In  the  village  lay 
Portuguese  and  Neufchatel  troops, 
he  former  dressed  in  brown,  tne 
itter  in  yellow  or  sulphur-coloured 
iniforms,  both  assuredly  more  sin- 
idar  than  marHal* 

**  In  company  with  a  French  officer 

obtainea  permission  to  ride  over 
ato  the  island  and  had  thus  an  op- 
lortunitv  of  car^fidl^  examining  the 
irineipaf  bridge,  which  was  buut  on 
•iles  and  constructed  with  great  so- 
idity ;  and  being  painted  and  nro- 
ided  with  lainps,  might,  in  reality, 
e  tinned  e)^;ant.  Though  it  was 
gainst  orders  to  pass  over  to  the  left 
•ank  of  the  river,  where  General 
iecker  was  stationed  so  advanced 
<)6t  with  Jhis  diyinoni  iqy  eompankw 


contrived  to  overcome  the  difficulty, 
so  that  we  reached  the  verv  videttes 
and  had  an  opportunity  of  casting  a 
elanoe  at  the  nelds  which  had  onl]^  a 
few  weeks  before  been  dewed  with 
blood,  and  were  now  about  to  be 
drenched  with  it.  Close  as  the  hostile 
parties  were  to  each  other,  not  a 
single  shot  was  fired  during  the  hour 
we  were  on  the  line;  but  piquets 
and  supports  were  all, — the  cavalry 
mounted,  the  infimtrv  under  arms. 

"  When  I  rejoined  the  brigade,  I 
found  them  preparing  to  take  up 
cantonments  at  Laxenburff,  an  ar- 
rangement that  was  especiiuly  agree- 
able to  all  of  us ;  for,  since  the  16^ 
of  May,  we  had  hardly  been  under 
roof.    • 

^^  During  the  2d  and  3d  we  remained 
in  these  good  cantonments,  which  we 
found  doubly  agreeable  after  having 
been  so  lon^  accustomed  to  bivouacks, 
ei^iosed  alternately  to  drenching 
rams  or  to  the  burning  rays  of  the 
sun. 

^  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  4th 
we  were  suddenly  ordered  to  the  isle  of 
Lobau,  and  havmg  crossed  the  bridge 
about  noon,  advanced  to  the  small 
arm  of  the  Danube  which  still  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  Marchfeld. 
Our  whole  corps,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  assembled  here,  and  be- 
fore night  we  had  at  least  80,000 
men  pressed  together  on  this  narrow 
spot.  We  had  hardly  taken  posses- 
ion of  our  narrow  bivouack  before 
Napoleon  appeared  among  us;  he 
was  perfectly  unattended,  and  having 
ordered  the  troops  to  assemble  round 
him,  exactly  as  they  were  and  with- 
out any  preparation,  and  desired  the 
general  to  act  as  interpreter,  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  words, 
.  ^  To-morrow  there  will  be  a  battle ! 
I  depend  upon  yon,  and  in  four 
weeks  I  will  lead  you  back  to  your 
own  country.'  This  short  harangue, 
delivered  while  the  emperor  was 
holding  the  reins  with  his  ri^ht  hand 
and  waving  hia  left,  was  received  and 
followed  with  the  usual  cheers  of  the 
troo]^ 

**  The  fl;eneral,  his  aides-de-camp, 
and  myself,  had  appropriated  to  our- 
selves a  miserable  nut  that  was  dug 
half  into  the  sround,  which  proved 
essentially  vsiuable;  for  towards 
night  the  sky  became  overcast,  heavy 
thunder-douds  gathered  immediately 
.  aboye  v^  announcing  a  storm  that 
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soon  broke  ont  with  tremendous  vio- 
lence. Fealfl  of  thnnder  joined  the 
roar  of  artillery  which  now  com- 
menced ;  for  our  batteries  had  opened, 
and  were  vigorously  replied  to  by 
those  of  the  enemy.  Thousands  of 
shot  striking  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cumference of  the  island,  ploughed 
the  ground  and  killed  and  wounded 
a  number  of  men  and  horses.  Shells 
and  grenades,  filliue  the  air  with  their 
fiery  traces,  formed  a  flaming  vault 
above  us  as  they  took  their  lofty 
flight  through  the  darkness  of  night : 
it  was  a  scene  of  fearftil  erandeur 
and  beauty.  Our  bivouack  happened 
to  be  so  near  the  bank  of  the  river, 
that  most  of  the  shot  passed  harm- 
lessly over  our  heads;  nor  did  the 
roar  of  artillery  and  of  the  elements 
long  deprive  us  of  our  repose,  for 
we  soon  fell  asleep,  and  only  awakened 
by  the  fldl  light  of  day. 

"  The  5th  July  saw  the  whole 
anny  across  the  last  arm  of  the 
Danube,  and  drawn  up  in  three 
lines  on  the  wide  and  open  plain  of 
the  Marchfeld,  the  scene  of  so  many 
sanguinary  battles.  Napoleon,  as  he 
galK>ped  along  the  front  was  diluted 
by  loud  cheers  of '  Vive  tEmpereurf 
uttered  in  as  many  strange  tongues 
as  dialects.  In  his  suite  nnie  an  old 
peasant  without  hat  or  coat,  whose 
long  grev  hair  streamed  wildly  round 
his  f^ea  and  time  -  worn  face,  and 
whose  appearance  presented  a  singu- 
lar contrast  to  the  brilliant  staff  by 
which  the  emperor  was  surrounded. 
The  old  man  had  probably  been 
seized  ui>on  to  act  as  guide,  or  give 
information  regarding  the  country, 
for  he  was  attended  by  a  geneCarmej 
who  led  the  reins  of  his  horse.** 

The  invaders  moved  slowly  into 
the  plain.    For  reasons  which  ne  ez- 

Slains  in  his  letter  to  the  Archduke 
bhn,  but  which  this  is  not  the  place 
to  examine,  the  Archduke  Charles 
had  determined  not  to  advance  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  and  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  French.  Parties  of 
light  troop»8  only,  supported  by  hone 
artillery,  impeded  tneir  progress; 
but  the  shot  plunging  into  the  midst 
of  the  crowded  columns,  occasioned, 
as  the  Saxon  officer  allows,  a  heavy 
loss  of  men  and  horses. 

The  Austrian  army  was  drawn  up 
on  gently  rising  ground,  in  a  line 
extending  from  iTeusiedel  to  beyond 
Aderklaa.    A  email  rivulet  called 


the  Rnsbach,  passable  at  every 
point,  covered  their  front ;  but  lent 
no  strength  to  the  position,  whidi 
was  perfectly  open  to  attadc,  ^ving 
the  aefenders  no  advantage  over  the 
assailants,  beyond  what  they  derived 
from  the  village  of  Wagram  and  two 
small  hamlets  which  lay  in  their  front 
line.  It  was  a  fair,  open,  almost 
level  battle-field,  on  which  all  the 
arms  of  both  narties  oouM  act  with 
nearly  equal  advantage. 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  evident 
that  the  French  were  reserved  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Danube,  or- 
ders were  sent  to  the  Archduke  John, 
who  commanded  an  army  at  Pres- 
burg,  to  assemble  his  troops  and  ad- 
vance with  all  speed  to  the  Marchfdd 
and  take  the  right  wing  of  the  French 
in  reverse  whue  engaged  in  front  by 
the  main  Austrian  army.  These 
orders  were  received,  and  though 
the^  came  in  sufficient  time,  dc^;^ 
which  have  never  been  explained  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  retarded  the 
inarch  of  the  prince,  who  only  ar- 
rived on  the  field  after  the  fate  of  the 
battle  had  turned  against  his  broths 
and  his  countrymen.  With  this  ex- 
planation we  turn  to  our  SazoQ 
guide. 

'*  Advancing  slowly  under  this 
canonnade,  we  passed  Bashdorf,  and 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Aderklaa, 
near  which  the  cavalry  of  our  corps 
halted  at  the  distance  of  400  yards 
from  a  line  of  Austrian  cuiraasiere. 
Flartial  actions  immediately  took 
place,  commanding  officers  lea^&ig 
their  regiments  out  to  engage  thoae 
of  the  enemy  that  advan(^  against 
them.  M^jorLenbz,  who  commanded 
our  regiment,  declined  to  join  in 
these  actions,  and  only  advanced  to 
take  up  the  troops  that  retired.  An 
order  was  soon,  indeed,  received  to 
put  an  end  to  such  usdess  prooced- 
mgs  and  to  send  out  the  skirmishen 
of  the  whole  line.  My  squadrcm 
gave  the  officer  for  our  regiment^ 
and  Lieutenant  W&gner  volunteered 
his  services  to  command  them.  We 
were  so  near  to  our  adversaries  that 
it  was  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the  ex- 
cellent condition  or  thdr  horses, 
while  ours  were  reduced  by  hard- 
ships,  bivouacking,  and  want  of  for- 
age, to  absolute  skeletons,  a  dreum* 
stance  not  calculated  to  make  na 
anticipate  any  brilliant  result  from  m 
Close  encounter  with  than. 
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"But  fortune  was  to  be  tried, 
nevertheless,  for  Colonel  Gerard, 
first  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  CJorvo,  brought  us  the  order 
to  attack ;  the  charge  sounded,  and 
we  rode  forward.  About  half-way 
to  the  enemy,  who  awaited  the  onset, 
we  received  the  fire  of  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  posted  in  a  hollow,  and 
.  which  we  had  not  observed.  It  did 
not  arrest  our  progress.  Captain 
Linden,  who  commanded  the  right 
squadron,  wheeled  to  the  right,  at- 
tacked and  broke  the  infantry,  and 
took,  not  only  a  number  ofprison- 
ers,  hut  their  colours  also.  Tne  rest 
of  the  line  stood  on  and  completely 
broke  and  pursued  the  enemy. 

"As  so  often  happens  in  war,  the 
unaccountable  also  happened  here. 
A  second  line  of  Austrian  cavalry, 
drawn  up  in  rear  of  those  we  had 
defeated,  made  not  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  tables  upon  us; 
though  certain  of  success,  they  made 
no    attempt    to    charge    us,    for 
our  people,  disordered  by  their  on- 
set, and  dispersed  in  collecting  horses 
and  prisoners,  could   not   possibly 
have  been  assembled  in  time  to  offer 
effectual    resistance :    the   weakest 
moment  of  the  cavalry  beins  always 
that  which  immediately  follows  on 
a    successful   charge.     Fortunately 
.  £>r  us,  Count  Gersdorf  brought  half 
a  brigade  of  twelve-pounders  to  our 
aidy  and  their  fire  made  the  enemy 
irididraw,  and  allowed  us  to  ^ther 
in  the  fruits  of  our  victory  witljout 
further  apprehension.    The  corps  of 
cavalry  was  now  divided,  and  our 
brigade  moved  to  the  right  so  as 
nearly  to  have  Wagram  in  our  right 
£ank.    Here  we  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  our  infantry  driven  with 
great  loss  firom  the  village,  and  were 
oorBelves  saluted  with  a  ntunber  of 
idiot  firom  the  same  direction.     It 
was  growing  dark,  and  we  could  not 
discern  objects  at  the  distance  of  a 
liimdred  yards,  when  we  suddenly 
heard  the  tramp  of  horses  advancing 
towards  us.    As  we  were  exposed  at 
the  moment  to  a  fire  of  howitzers, 
-we  concluded  that  they  were  enemies 
and  jnrepared  to  meet  them;  but 
fbrtnnately  discovered,  before  any 
conflict  took  place,  that  they  were 
the  very  comrades  from  whom  we  had 
so  lately  parted !    How  we  thus  came 
to  meet,  front  to  front,  in  the  dark, 
no  one  could  well  understand. 


"  The  battle  now  ceased  along  the 
whole  line,  an4  we,  for  our  part,  bi- 
vouacked near  Aderklaa,  but  we,  im- 
fortunatelj,  left  the  village,  which 
had  been  m  our  possession  durii^  the 
whole  of  the  action,  totally  unoccu- 
pied. The  night  passed  tranquilly 
and  was  only  interrupted  for  a  mo- 
ment bv  an  officer  of  Austrian  Hus- 
sars, who  lost  his  road  and  found  his 
way  into  captivity,  instead  of  finding 
his  way  back  to  his  countrvmen.  ^ 
similar  misfortune  nearly  befeU  our 

fmend.  He  was  sent  for  by  the 
rince  of  Ponte  Corvo,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night  rode  right  into 
the  midst  of  an  enemy's  piquet,  and 
would  certainly  have  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Austrian  officer  had  he  not 
preserved  his  presence  of  mind  and 
addressed  the  sergeant  in  the  Aus- 
trian dialect,  making  use  of  a  few 
Hungarian  words  that  he  happened 
to  know.  It  is  probable  that  the 
white  doak  of  his  orderly  dragoon 
also  helped  to  ^ xtricate  him  from  his 
perilous  situation.  The  wearied 
troops,  exhausted  by  the  sanguinary 
efforts  of  the  day,  had  established 
their  bivouacks  almost  on  the  very 
ground  on  which  they  had  fought, 
and  were,  consequently,  on  many 
points  much,  nearer  to  each  other 
than  they  suspected,  so  that  various 
untoward  accidents  of  this  nature  hap- 
pened to  persons  of  both  parties ;  but 
close  as  these  mighty  hosts  lay  front 

'  to  front,  not  the  slightest  act  of  hos- 
tility took  place  during  the  night; 
the  carnage  of  the  day  had  satisfied 
the  most  combative  propensity,  and 
even  Moloch  had  been  gorged  to 
satiety  with  blood." 

There  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  Napoleon,  shaken  by  the  repute 
sustained  in  the  first  day's  action  at 
Wagram,  and  the  great  loes  by  which 
it  was  accompanied,  reeollectmg  also 
what  had  happened  at  Aspem,  would 
not  willingly  have  renewed  the  ac- 

•  tion  on  the  loUowing  morning,  could 
it  have  been  avoideo,  for  he  actually 
withdrew  his  troops  from  their  ad- 
vanced position  before  daybreak,  and 
concentrated  them  a  little  to  the  rear, 
a  very  imusual  movement  with  him, 
and  one  that,  coupled  with  the  stub- 
bom  resistance  offered  by  the  Aus- 
trians  during  the  campaign,  made 
rather  an  unfavourable  impression 
on  the  minds  of  the  soldiers.  And 
yet  it  is  possible  that  this  very  move- 
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ment  led  to  the  gtin  of  the  battle. 
The  Austriani  expeeted  the  Arch- 
duke John  to  amye  with  hii  army 
fi^m  Pretbuiig  and  join  their  left 
-wing,  and  it  mi^ht  have  been  cond- 
^tSi  good  policy  to  wait  for  this 
junction,  and  not  to  hasten  the  deci- 
sion till  the  prince  could  aid  in  giving 
it  a  lavourable  turn.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  if  left 
unassailed  at  Waterloo,  would  have 
attacked  the  French  before  Blucher 
was  ready  to  strike  in  with  him ;  and 
the  case  was  exactly  similar  at  Wa- 
mm,  except  that  the  Archduke  John 
lod  a  small  army  to  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Prussian  marshal  a 
large  one  to  the  aid  of  the  British. 

Judffinff  after  the  event,  therefore, 
but  with  me  knowle^e  that  time  and 
events  have  brought  to  light,  and 
which  the  adverse  commandm  could 
not  then  have  possessed,  we  certainly 
think  the  best  policy  tne  Austrians 
could  have  pursued  was  to  remain  on 
the  defensive  till  thf  arrival  of  the 
Archduke  John,  or  as  long,  at  least, 
as  the  French  left  them  unmolested. 
But  they  followed  a  different  plan, 
and  no  sooner  had  the  ftill  light  of 
day  displayed  the  retrograde,  or  con- 
centrative,  movement  of  the  French, 
than  encouraged  by  their  previous 
success,  they  imm^liately  assumed 
the  offensive.  The  action  commenced 
about  six  o^clock  by  a  premature  at- 
tack on  the  Frencn  right  wing,  and 
soon  extended  along  the  whole  line. 

We  now  return  to  our  Saxon  Dra- 
goon, who  is  speaking  only  of  his 
own  division : — 

"  We  were  so  fiercely  attacked  that 
we  were  obliged  to  ikU  back  to  Sns- 
senbrunn,  where  we  joined  Maasena^s 
corps,  and  agam  resumed  the  offen- 
sive, though  with  little  success.  Till 
abouf  nine  o'clock  we  had  partial 
cavalry  actions,  but  were  principally 
employed  in  protecting  the  infkntry, 
vainly  engajsed  in  attempting  to  re- 
cover the  yiUM;e  of  Aderklaa,  whidi 
we  had  so  unfortunately  abandoned. 
The  infantry  suffered  severely  in 
these  attacks,  nor  did  we  faro  much 
better,  for  the  Austrian  guns  were  of 
heavy  calibre,  and  every  shot  th^ 
fired  came,  whether  it  hit  or  mined 
the  infontry,  bounding  over  our 
heads,  or  dashed  ruinously  through 
our  ranks.  The  loss  sustained  by 
our  regiment  was  so  terrible  that  we 
were  now,  to  save  us  from  being 


entirely  deitroyied,  sent  io  a  post  of 
less  danger,  though  of  greater  nn- 
portance,  perhi^. 

**•  Onr  Mtination  was  the  hill,  nr 
rising  pieoe  of  ground  rather,  that 
overlooks  the  whole  plain  of  the 
Marchfeld,  and  on  wmch  the  em- 
peror had  established  hirasdf ;  and 
where,  with  the  oxeeptlon  of  two 
short  excursions — the  one  to  Da- 
voust*8,  the  other  to  Massena*s  corps 
-^he  renudned  during  the  whole  of 
the  action.  As  the  fed)le  remnant  of 
our  r^riment  was  formed  in  line, 
only  fifteen  yards  behind  whe^e  he 
had  stationed  himself,  I  was  for  se- 
veral hours  enabled  to  observe  the 
man  who  then  wielded  the  destinieB 
of  Europe  in  his  own  ffrasp. 

"  He  was  surrounded  oy  a  nu- 
iperous  staff,  and  attended  by  ten  or 
twelve  orderly  officers ;  who,  drawn 
up  in  line,  stood  motionless  within 
reach  of  his  voice.  On  the  r^ht 
were  ^e  Guards  in  close  column, 
and  with  ordered  arms :  their  ar- 
tillery was  on  their  right  As  we 
were  nearest  the  emperor,  we  looked 
upon  ourselves  as  his  perscmal  gnaid 
on  this  occasion.  He  wore,  as  usual, 
hia  grey  great-coat  over  the  plain 
uniform  of  the  chasseurs  of  his 
guard ;  rode  a  small  white  Arabia^ 
and  held  a  light  riding-whip  hk  his 
hand.  £Gs  rnccy  while  we  ocwd  ob- 
serve him,  betrayed  none  of  Uie  emo- 
tions he  might  be  supposed  to  fod  at 
such  a  time,  but  seemed  perfoctly 
calp  and  collected.  He  listens 
quietly  and  attentively  to  the  rs- 
ports  brouffht  him,  and  issued  all  Ids 
oirections  m  a  similar  manner.  If  he 
had  an  order  to  send,  he  oalkd 
loudly, '  OJllcer  dorthfmemee  ;'  when 
the  orderly  officer,  who  happened  fo 
be  on  the  right  of  the  line,  Distantly 
came  forward  as  first  for  duty.  Hav- 
ing givai  his  order  in  a  dow  and  d#- 
libentte  manner,  the  emperor  added, 
"Bepetez:'  If  the  officer  had  not 
seised  the  exact  meanifig  of  the 
words,  he  repeated  them  over  again, 
addinff,  as  before,  **  lUpettz  :**  if  satis- 
fied that  their  import  was  ftiUy  un- 
derstood, he  briefly  said,  ^*  A2is«/*  and 
the  officer  instantly  started  off  at  the 
best  speed  he  could  command.  That 
under  the  empiiie  French  horseman- 
ship was  as  indifferent  as  ungraoefol 
is  sufliciently  well  known  to  aU  who 
recollect  the  French  csvmlry  of  the 
period* 
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^  By  dtgreoB  our  station  eeased  to 
^        be  secure:   from  the  first,  and  » 
'        long  as  the  battle,  though  raging 
fieroely  along  the  whole  line,  had  re- 
^        mained  stationary,  we  had  received 
an  occasional  shot  from  the  batteries 
near  Wagram,  which  lay  exactly  ia 
our  front.    The  success  of  the  Aus- 
trian right  wing,  however,  brought 
us  shot  from  the  left;   and  they 
continued  to  advance,  even  ttom  the 
very   rear.      Several    shot    struck 
among  the   guard   and  round  the 
ground  on  which  the  emperor  was 
stationed ;  but  he  never  moved  from 
a  post  whence  he  had  the  whole 
battle-scene  spread  out  like  a  pano- 
rama before  nim.    He  was,  indeed, 
as    little  disturbed  by  the  reports 
from  his  marshals  as  by  the  shot  of 
the  enemy :  the  news  tnat  *  the  Aus- 
trians  had  turned  the  left  wing  of 
the  army,'  that  they  *■  had  defeated 
the  corps  stationed  to  protect  the 
bridges,  seemed  to  make  little  im- 

Sression  on  him ;  though  it  greatly 
isquieted  the  officers  of  his  stan. 
Only  once  I  observed  a  striking 
change  in  his  manner.  He  had  de- 
aired  an  orderly  officer  to  *  bring 
up  the  sixty  pieces  of  light  artillery 
of  the  guard,  and  the  forty  extra 
pieces  attached  to  the  same  corps;* 
and  as  they  did  not  immediately  ar- 
rive, he  rode  impatiently  along  our 
front,  striking  his  boot  with  the  riding- 
whip,  and  repeatedly  taking  snufi; 

*'  The  advance  in  two  columns  of 
ihia  formidable  train  of  artillery,  fol- 
lowed as  they  were  by  six  or  seven 
regiments  of  cuirassiers,  formed  an 
imposing    spectacle.       When     the 
guns  p^sed  before  the  guard,  the 
soldiers  exclaimed,  *  There  go  the 
flageolets;   the  music  will  soon  be 
complete.*      The    cuirassiers    were 
greeted   with    a   loud  and  general 
cheer  of  *  Bravo  T    'There  are  our 
brave    cuirassiers;    the    battle  will 
soon  be  finished.*    These  horsemen,' 
always  held  in  the  highest  estimation 
in  the  French  army,  had  attained 
the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  by  their 
conduct   A  the  battle   of  Aspeny, 
yrhere     their    chivalrous    devotbn 
alone   ^ved  the  army,  and  enabled 
the  defeated  troops  to  effect  a  retreat 
into    the  isle  of  Lobau.     Though 
the  French  do  nothing  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  cavaky,  who  are  ab- 
solutely squandered  away,  so  to  ex- 
press it,~alway8  ill  supplied,  or  left 


wHhont  any  supplies  rather,  tmd 
eonstantty  exposed  to  bivouacks, — ^the 
case  is  different  with  the  cuirassiers, 
who  form  part  of  the  guurd,  are  ex- 
tremely wdl  cared  for,  and  mostly 
placed  in  good  quarters.  They  are 
reserved  for  general  actions,  in  which 
they  always  appear  in  fall  dress, 
powdered  and  polished.  Their  pri^ 
IS  boundless  therefore ;  and  if  a  cui^ 
rassier  can  find  no  other  place  for  his 
horse,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
possession  of  an  officer*s  stable,  and 
to  turn  out  even  a  general*8  horse  to 
make  room  for  his  own,  well  know- 
ing that  such  conduct  will  be  over- 
looked. We  appeared,  in  comparison 
to  these  troops,  no  better  than  a  band 
of  gijraies  mounted  upon  garrons. 

"  The  artillery  and  cuirassiers, 
though  many  guns  were  dismounted, 
moved  rapidly  towards  Aderklaa ;  and 
before  they  could  unlimber,  the  fire 
of  the  rest,  where  they  did  open,  was 
so  tremendous  as  to  mow  down 
whole  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Th^ 
cuirassiers,  also,  following  up  the 
havoc  made  by  the  iron  hail  thus 
poured  upon  the  Austrians,  made 
several  successful  charges,  and  ena- 
bled the  infantry  to  take  the  village ; 
but  the  result  was  not  so  satisfactory 
as  was  at  first  expected,  for  the  ene- 
my soon  gathered  strength,  and  re- 
covered the  lost  ground,  and  struck 
so  hard  in  return,  that  several  of 
Massena's  regiments  were  completely 
broken,  and 'driven  in  disorder  across 
the  plain. 

"Still  this  terrible  battery,  sup- 
ported by  so  large  a  force  of  cavalry, 
though  it  failed  to  produce  a  decisive 
result,  had  the  effect  of  checking  tl» 
ftrther  progress  of  the  Austrians  on 
that  point,  and  on  the  extreme  left 
also,  where  their  success  had  been 
more  muked.  Except  on  the  ex- 
treme right,  the  battle  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  canncHiade  maintained 
with  great  fierceness.  Along  tho 
front,  the  enemy  were  in  possession 
of  all  the  villages  contended  for,  now 
reduced  to  mere  masses  of  burning 
ruins,  encumbered  with  the  black- 
ened and  mangled  corpses  of  the  slain. 
Against  our  left  and  centre  they  had 
gained  much  ground,  and  many  ad- 
vantages, and  the  army  was  half  en- 
circled by  a  line  of  hostile  fire. 

"  But  the  tide  was  about  to  turn ; 
and  towards  two  o'clock  our  right 
wing  was  seen  to   advance.     Tlw 
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tower  of  Neusiedel,  on  which  rested 
the  extreme  left  of  the  AuBtriaiiB, 
was  captured  by  DaTOUst,  who  press- 
ed his  success  with  great  resolution. 
The  enemy  now  begpin  to  mve  way, 
but  in  great  order,  and  disputing 
every  foot  of  ground.  The  retreat 
thus  commenced  gradually  com- 
municated itself  to  the  whole  army, 
who  withdrew  unbroken  from  the 
field, — the  French  only  following, 
but  making  no  attempt  to  press  the 
xetirinff  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  re- 
trograde movement  of  the  Austrians 
be<»me  evident,  the  emperor  left  the 
hill,  and  we  rejoined  the  rest  of  our 
corps,  and  marched  to  Leopoldau, 
where  we  counted  our  loss,  which 
had  been  severe  indeed.  Amonff  the 
■lain  was  Lieutenant  Wagner,  wnose 
fkte  was  almost  such  as  again  to  fix 
long-exploded  superstitious  feelings 
on  the  mind.  While  stationed  at 
Laxenb^g[,  the  day  before  we  marched 
into  the  isle  of  Lobau,  a  party  of 
officers  dined  with  the  general ;  who, 
observing  that  we  were  thirteen  at 
table,  said,  jestingly,  to  our  colonel, 
that  it  was  a  bad  omen  for  him,  as  it 
seemed  to  indicate  Uiat  one  of  the 
party  would  be  killed  in  the  next 
day's  battle;    *a  duty,*  he  added, 

*  that  must  necessarily  fall  to  you, 
as  the  senior  regimental  officer.* 
*Not  so,'  replied  the  latter;  *  to 
fill  graves  is  evidently  a  fatiguing 
dutjr,  and  commences  with  thejunior? 

*  Then  it  must  fall  to  my  share,' 
said  Lieutenant  Wf^er ;  and  so,  in- 
deed, it  proved.  He  volunteered  to 
command  the  skirmishers  in  the  first 
day's  action,  and  fell  fighting  in  the 
foremost  rank !" 

The  description  of  the  campaign 
and  its  termination  belongs  to  history, 
and  not  to  our  subject ;  but,  as  our 
historical  writers  have  done  litUe 
more  than  copy  French  exttava- 
ffances,  advanced  for  the  purpose  of 
deifying  Napoleon,  we  shall  here  say 
a  few  words  explanatory  of  the  causes 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  distinffuished 
military  men,  led  to  the  fatal  termi- 
nation of  the  ffigantic  struggle. 

The  Austrian  army,  though  suc- 
cessful during  the  first  day's  battle  of 
Wagram,  and  victorious  on  most 
points  dunng  the  second,  resigned 
the  contest  merely  because  the  point 
of  Neusiedel  was  lost;  though  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  what  rendered  this 
post  of  vital  importance.    It  is  sdd 


that  the  Archduke,  thou^  avowedly 
a  prince  of  g^reat  talents,  always  mis- 
took strat^cal  points  and  lines  for 
the  objects  of  contest  rather  Uum  tSe 
means,  and  thus  resigned  a  battle  as 
soon  as  one  of  these  points  was  lost 
That  the  case  was  by  no  means  des- 
perate seems  certain;  for  the  van- 
quished army  retired  unmolested  and 
in  perfect  oraer  from  the  field,  cany- 
ing  with  them  more  trophies  taken 
from  the  enemy  than  they  had  lost 
to  the  victors.  The  Archduke  John 
was  also,  at  the  time  the  army  retired, 
within  a  few  hours'  march  of  the  very 
post,  the  loss  of  which  caused  tJtk 
retrograde  movement;  and  so  little 
were  the  Austrians  discouraged  by 
the  result  of  the  combat,  that  men 
and  officers  all  expected  another 
battle,  in  which  success  was  con- 
fidently anticipated. 

But  the  commander-in-chief  did 
not  share  these  sang^ne  hopes,  and 
he  who  in  general  omnion  had  shewn 
himself  destitute  oi  mental  courage 
after  the  decisive  victory  of  Aspem, 
so  fatal  to  the  fVench,  could  hudly 
feel  very  confident  after  the  reverse 
of  Wagram.  Two  opportunities  for 
strildng  severe  blows  at  the  pursuing 
enemy  were  n^lected  by  him,  and 
when  events  brought  about  an  action, 
near  Zraim  in  Moravia,  his  imperial 
highness,  in  the  midst  of  an  undecided 
combat,  sent  to  solicit  an  armistice, 
the  terms  of  which  brought  the  mo* 
narchy  to  the  very  brim^  of  ruin. 
It  remained  for  this  unhappy  prince, 
on  whose  genius  and  valour  so  many 
bright  hopes  had  once  been  foumko, 
to  display  a  still  greater  want  of 
firmness  and  moral  courage ;  for,  in 
the  very  crisis  of  fate,  and  while 
peace  or  war  still  hunff  suspended  in 
the  scale  of  destiny,  he  rescued  the 
command  of  the  army;  and  mus  dis- 
pelled at  a  smgle  blow  every  particle 
of  that  militaiy  enthusiasm  whidi 
still  animated  the  troops  and  formed 
the  only  support  to  the  snaking  for* 
tunes  of  the  empire.  All  parties 
united  in  praise  of  the  heroism  dis- 
played by  the  prince  during  this 
unfortunate  campaign.  AtAspem 
his  imperial  highness  seized  the  stan- 
dard of  the  regiment  of  Zach  and  led 
the  soldiers  personally  to  the  charge ; 
though  wounded  in  the  first  day's 
action  at  Wagram,  he  never  left  tne 
field  for  an  instant ;  and  was  so  much 
exposed,  so  forward  in  the  fray,  that 
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Captain  Weitenfpld,  of  the  regiment  of 
Vagilsang,  actnally  cut  down  a  French 
solmer  -who  was  in  the  very  act  of 
levelling  a  musket  at  him ;  and  later 
still,  a  French  officer  was  slain  in  the 
Tery  attempt  to  take  him  prisoner, 
and  while  calling  out  to  him  to  sur- 
render. But  all  this  personal  courage 
in  battle  could  not  retrieve  the  want 
of  moral  courage  and  confidence,  the 
want  of  which  reduced  a  great,  power- 
ful, and  time-honoured  monarchy  to 
the  rank  of  second-rate  power,  and 
xnade  Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein, 
the  Austrian  plenipotentiary  and  the 
constant  advocate  of  Napoleon  in  the 
Austrian  cabinet,  burst  into  tears 
when  forced  to  sign  the  unfortunate 
treaty  of  Vienna. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
causes  to  which  military  men  of  skill 
and  experience  generally  ascribe  the 
disastrous  termination  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

1.  The  complete  change  in  the 
plan  of  operation  at  the  very  moment 
the  cont^  was  about  to  commence. 
The  whole  army  was  assembled  in 
Bohemia,  and  preparations  had  been 
made  to  cross  the  frontier  of  the 
kingdom  and  operate  on  the  north 
iMLuk  of  the  Danube  ;  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  main  force,  with 
all  its  baggage,  train,  and  following, 
was  moved  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
to  enter  upon  a  totally  different  field 
of  action,  an  operation  by  which  time 
and  the  best  opportunity  for  striking 
l^e  first  decisive  blow  was  unfortu- 
nately lost. 

2.  The  deviation  from  the  second 
line  of  operation  when  it  was  actually 
in  progress.  The  whole  force  south 
of  the  Danube  was  marching  on 
Neumark  when  the  Archduke,  learn- 
ing that  Davoust  was  still  at  Batis- 
bon,  drew  three  of  his  fine  corps  to 
the  right,  and  thus  left  an  openmgin 
the  centre  of  his  line  at  the  very 
moment  when  Napoleon  was  about 
to  strike  the  blow  by  which  that 
weakened  centre  was  broken.  It  has 
pleased  French  historians  and  their 
English  followers  to  assert  that  Na« 
poleon  inspired  the  troops  of  the 
Ilhenish  Confederation  with  so  much 
zeal  in  his  cause,  that,  led  by  him- 
self they  struck  the  first  and  princi- 
pal   blows  on  this   occasion,   and 


fought  as  gallantly  as  the  French. 
None  will  dispute  the  bravery  of  the 
Germans,  but  it  happens,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  credit  of  these  histo- 
rians, that  the  troops  of  the  Confede- 
ration were  but  slightly  engaged 
where  we  are  told  they  effected  such 
wonders. 

3.  The  neglect  of  the  Archduke  to 
strike  at  the  feeble  corps  that,  after 
his  retreat  from  Batisbon,  followed 
him  across  the  Duiube. 

4.  The  mactivity  of  the  army  after 
the  victory  achieved  at  Aspem. 

5.  The  impolitic  and  wretched  in- 
activitv  of  England. 

6.  The  late  arrival  of  the  Arch- 
duke John,  who,  owing  to  causes 
never  yet  explained  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  did  not  reach  the  field  till 
two  hours  after  the  retreat  of  the 
main  army,  though  there  was  not  a 
single  French  picquet  found  to  ob- 
serve, and  stUl  less  a  force  found  to 
oppose,  his  progress.  The  same  was 
the  case  when  Blucher  marched  to 
the  aid  of  the  British  at  Waterloo, 
the  passes  of  the  Bois  de  Paris  were 
totally  unobserved  and  unguarded, 
a  proof  how  negligent  long  success 
and  the  timidity  of  their  enemies  had 
rendered  the  F'rench. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  battle  of 
Wagram  would  have  been  gained  by 
the  Austrians  had  Blucher  and  Su- 
voroffbeen  in  the  place  of  either  of 
the  Archdukes.  ^Neither  of  these 
determined  soldiers  would  have  been 
too  late  for  the  fray,  nor  would 
either  of  them  have  forsaken  a  battle- 
field on  which  the  fortunes  of  the 
monarchy  were  contending  for,  mere- 
ly because  an  unimportant  hamlet 
had  been  lost. 

At  Waterloo  the  foreign  troops 
in  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  army 
lost  the  villages  of  La  Haye  and  Fa- 
pelotte,  and  Uie  still  more  important 
post  of  La  Haye  Sainte,  but  these 
losses  did  not  occasion  the  retreat  of 
a  single  British  battalion.  His  grace 
knew  that  he  was  fighting  for  ihe 
safety  of  Europe,  and  not  for  the 
protection  of  a  few  paltry  hamlets, 
and  held  his  ground  with  unyielding 
firmness,  confident  that  the  arrival  of 
the  Prussians  would,  sooner  or  later, 
place  certain  and  decisive  victory  ui 
his  hands. 
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No  foreign  rinffer  and  actor,  except, 
perhaps,  the  stul  lamented  Malibran, 
was  ever  so  popular  with  all  classes 
of  the  British  community,  as  the 
subject  of  this  article.  He  was  equally 
a  favourite  with  the  courtly  circle  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  the  learned  au- 
diences at  the  Philharmonic  and  An- 
cient Concerts,  the  regular  frequenter 
of  the  pit,  and  the  mdigenous  gods 
of  the  galleries,  of  Drurv  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden.  Under  nis  auspices, 
Mozart,  Weber,  and  Beethoven,  were 
introduced  into  that  lofty  society, 
where  they  had  hitherto  been 
strangers^  while  the  feeble  Bellini 
and  tne  noisy  Donizetti  were  alone 
welcome;  and  John  Bull,  in  his 
most  unsophisticated  state,  was  taught 
to  admire  and  enjoy  the  rich  and 
weirdly- woven  harmonies,  the  deep 
and  earnest  melodies,  and  the  lofty, 
soul-searching  strains  conceived  by 
the  genius,  and  brought  forth  by  the 
consunmiate  science,  of  the  greatest 
masters  of  music  the  world,  by  the 
throes  of  its  many  centuries,  has  ^et 
produced.  In  the  person  of  Staudigl, 
too,  the  lovers  of  the  lyric  drama, 
after  a  brief  acquaintance  with  his 
surpassing  powers,  recognised  ac- 
quirements and  gifts,  physical  and 
mtellectual,  "rare  in  tneu:  separate 
excellence,  wonderfld  in  their  com- 
bination.*" His  voice,  in  extent  of 
compass,  flexibility,  fervour,  and  pu- 
rity of  tone,  was  certainly  never  sur- 
passed, perhaps,  never  equalled ;  and 
of  all  forms  of  that  first  of  all  in- 
struments, the  human  voice,  that 
which  he  possesses  is  the  finest,  and, 
in  the  pleasing  sensations  and  emo- 
tions it  communicates,  gives  the  most 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  ear  and 
heart  of  man.  To  some,  who  have 
been  thrilled  with  rapture  at  the 
subtle  and  delicate  vrarblings  of  a 
tenor  like  Rubini,  or  the  soaring, 
lark -like  warblings  of  a  soprano' 
9fogato,  like  Lutzer  or  Sontag,  or 
the  passionate  gushes  of  song  burst- 
ing out  at  the  height  of  a  soprano, 
like  GrisTs,  this  proposition  of  our* 
may  seem  strange,  if  not  unfounded ; 
but  we  will  take  an  example,  and 
appeal  to  all  such,  whether,  whilst 
hearing  one  passage  developing  the 


powers,  character,  and  qnalRy  of 
Staudi^Fs  vdce,  they  have  not  f^ 
an  enjoyment  undisturbed  by  any 
toudi  of  anxiety  or  uneasiness,  and, 
q/ter  they  had  heard  it,  whether  ihey 
have  not  experienced  a  sensation  of 
ftdness  to  satis&ction,  and  of  that 
serene  calm  which  follows  the  ex- 
ecution of  a  perfbet  work,  leaving 
nothing  to  cntidse,  nothing  to  re- 
gret, nothing  to  hope  for?  Hie 
passage  we  ulude  to  occurs  in  Mo- 
zart*s  wonderfU  opera,  The  Mom 
Flvtey  and  is,  of  course,  song  lay 
Staudigl  in  the  part  of  Sarastro.  1^  o 
other  smger  we  have  ever  heard 
could  sing  it  with  the  gradnid,  un- 
broken, smooth  descent  to  the  deep, 
deep  D.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  be 
it  understood,  that  Lablacfae  and 
others  might  not  be  able  to  utter 
this  (Articular  note  truly  and  satis- 
&ctorily,  but  not  one  of  them  woold 
be  able  to  get  down  to  it  note  by 
note,  through  the  phrase,  in  the  fkir, 
gradual  descent,  m  due  time  and 
tune,  fhlfiUing,  by  his  execution,  as 
Staudigl  does  indisputably,  Mosart*8 
own  grand  conception  of  the  paosege. 
Indeed,  we  happen  to  know  that 
Staudigl  himseu'  is  in  the  halnt  of 
testing  the  condition  of  \m  T<Moe, 
when  lie  has  to  perform,  by  singing 
tins  passage.  It  occurs  in  the  six- 
teentn  scene  of  the  opera  and  ex- 
presses the  following  words : — 

"  Zur  Liebe  will  ioh  dich  nicht  Zwingan 
Docb  geb  ich  dir  die  Fmheit  mcht^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  lay  beto« 
our  readers  the  scale  of  thb  wvmder- 
ftil  voice,  of  whidi  we  have  belore 
us  accounts  from  two  iffofeasors  of 
the  greatest  eminence.  One  says, 
**the  comiMSs  of  his  voice  is  mm 
the  deep  fe  in  the  bass  to  the  hi^ 
B  in  the  tenor ;  and  I  have  heard  hm 
sing  these  two  notes  fh>m  his  diesl.** 
Our  other  musical  infonnant  states 
that  Staudigl*s  voice  comprises  al- 
most two  and  a  half  octaves,  from 
the  deep  £  flat  in  the  bass  to  the 
high  G  in  tenor.  He  adds,  dil  tlw 
registers  of  this  splendid  organ  ait 
developed  in  equal  perfection,  ener- 
getic or  soft,  as  required  for  ex- 
pression, but  never  either  hard  or    ^ 
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3tanliiftte.  To  gorem  tliii  eplendid 
r^^an  be  has  a  miad,  tMte,  feelings, 
Dd  inspiratioitf  of  tbe  highest  order, 
t  is  observed,  hy  the  nine  ■uthoriiy, 
Xo^th^  nith  the  beit  ^oalitiei  of 
.  tbinking  sad  oontdenttous  aetor, 
le  p<iscicoBca  a  most  extnuMdinary 
aciUty  in  leamkig  the  moBt  difflcnlt 
MTtB,  ki  masterine  Uie  most  com- 
plicated musical  phrases,  and  such 
%  meety-  of  ear  that  an  uncertain 
intonatioii  would  he  an  impossibility 
to  bim.  He  enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  greatest  masters  of  every  school, 
as  tf  he  himself  had  created  their 
-works,  and  observes  their  peculiari- 
ties of  style  inost  iUthf\illy.**  This 
is  high  praise,  and  all  the  higher 
coming,  as  it  does,  from,  one  than 
i^hom  BO  man  is  more  oompeteni 
in  matters  musical  to  ddiver  a  cor- 
rect jadgn^t,  but  it  confers  no 
more  than  mere  justice  upon  the 
vocal  merits  of  Staudigl.    Ajsalyrie 


wctot  he  is  eoually  great,  and  in 
eveiywalkoftnednimL  Sineethe 
days  of  David  Garrkk  we  have  had 
no  aetor  on  any  stage  whose  reper- 
tory is  so  extensive,  and  whose  v«r» 
satility  is  so  extraordinary.  Takbg 
the  sevovi  departments  of  the  lyris 
drama,  as  they  respectively  relate  to 
tragedv,  comedy,  mdodrama,  and 
ikrce,  ne  equally  dn^ys  the  mastor* 
spirit  ki  alL  A  list  of  the  charae* 
ters  he  has  sustained,  in  not  one  ot 
which  he  ever  failed,  and,  perhiq^ 
in  none  of  which  was  he  ever  sur- 
passed, will  tend  more  absolutdy  to 
establirii  this  miraculous  TeraahHty 
of  talent,  as  an  actor  and  a  vocalist, 
than  the  most  eloquent  words  that 
oouU  be  called  to  use. 

We  give,  in  s^arale  odumnSi 
the  name  of  the  composer,  the  name 
of  the  ofera,  and  tke  name  of  the 
part  sustained. 


Mosart. 
IHtto  . 
Ditto  . 
Ditto    . 

Ditto    . 


Beethoven 

Gluck  .... 
Spohr  .... 
^eber.... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
NtUer.... 
Meytrbeer 
DiUo  .... 
Kreatier . . 
Halery .... 
SpoDtmi  .. 
Aubert.... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto   ..*. 

BOBSttU     .. 

Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
Ditto  .... 
Bellini  ... 
Ditto  .... 
Donizetti-. 
Ditto  ...., 
Ditto  .... 
Linpainter 
Haodel  ... 
Locke  .... 
Weigd  ..., 
Ptdm.... 


Don  Giovaai 

n  Flanto Magico 

Figaro 

Coal  fan  Tatti 

fBelaoDt  and  Constance 
Die  Entfiibning  aus  dem  Serail 

Ftdelio 

Iphigenia 

Jessonda 

Frieachiits • 

Euryantbe   

Oberon 

Mara 

The  Hngoenota  • ...•.». 

Robert  tba  DoTil 

A  Night  in  Granada 

The  Jewess 

The  Vestal 

Masaniello 

Le  Cheval  de  Bronze 

The  Coiners 

GufltaTiis  III •  r ...... . 

WilKamTeU 

La  GazEa  Ladxt 

OtheUo  : 

Semiiamide *...•.. 

Siege  of  Corinth 

MoU  in  £gitlo   * 

Norma • 

B  Puritani • 

Marino  Faliero • 

Anna  Bolena 

L'Elisir  d*Amore 

The  Vampire • . 

Ada  and  Galatea    

Maobeftb 

The Swias  FMDify 

fiiippho.  ••••%*»«♦•.••«..•..•) 


LeporeUo. 
Sarastro. 
FiganK 
Dr.  Alp. 

|Oamin. 

\  Pizarro. 
[  Rocco. 

Thoaa. 

Tristan. 

Caspar. 

Ljeiart. 

Sberasnin. 

Torald. 

MarceL 

Bertram. 

Prince  Regent. 

The  Cardinal. 

The  Pontifez  Mazimns. 

Pietro. 

Tehinkao. 

Audiot. 

Ankastiom. 

Tell. 

BPodesta. 

Brabantio. 

Aasnr. 

Hieros. 

Mos^. 

Oroveao. 

Giorgio. 

Marino. 

Enrico. 

Didcanara. 

Amoir* 

Poljrphemos. 

Hecate. 

Richard.     ^  t 

Alcand«EtbyLjOOgie 
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This  vast  and  yarioos  rqiertoiy 
speaks  for  itself.  For  the  rest  we 
may  observe,  as  may  be  easily  ga- 
thered from  what  has  been  already 
said,  that  Standigl  is  a  master  of 
musical  science,  and  that  he  is  no 
less  great  in  Uie  performance  of  sa- 
cred music  than  he  is  in  profane.  In 
Bossmi^s  Siahat  Mater  he  sang  all 
the  mnsic  which  in  that  sacred  piece 
was,  at  th^  Italian  theatre,  allotted  to 
Bonconi  and  Lablache;  nor,  in  his 
sole  presence,  was  the  absence  of 
either  of  those  great  artists  to  be 
lamented.  The  magnificent  manner 
in  whidi  he  delivered  the  Pro  pec* 
caUs  will  not  be  eadly  forgotten  by 
the  lovers  of  sacred  music  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  have  heard  it 
As  a  choral  sin^  he  is  j^eculiarlv 
eminent,  even  m  his  native  land, 
where  choral  music  is  most  culti- 
vated and  best  executed.  However 
difficult  the  music  may  be  he  will 
sing  it  without  preparation,  and  with 
as  much  precision  as  if  he  had  at- 
tended a  dozen  rehearsals.  Numer- 
ous instances  of  this  have  occurred, 
and  the  fact  of  this  power  being  con- 
ferred on  him  by  his  fine  ear  and 
consummate  knowledge  of  music  as 
a  science,  is  well  known  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  management 
of  the  theatres  and  concert-rooms  of 
the  metropolis.  He  is,  moreover, 
himself  a  composer,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  composition  as  an  intellec- 
tual exercise.  Kwhat  he  does  at  a 
first  effort  please  him  not,  he  throws 
it  aside,  and  continues  his  exertions 
in  a  new  course  until  he  has  arrived 
at  a  result  satisfactory  to  his  taste 
and  judgment.  Up  to  this  moment 
his  principal  compositions  have  been 
canons,  ballads,  and  some  peculiarly 
fine  drinking  songs.  Of  these  a  few, 
diiefly  as  gifts  to  friends,  have  been 
published,  out  manv  have  not  even 
been  noted  down,  from  the  strength 
pf  his  memory,  however,  he  can  al- 
ways j^isXX  them  upon  occasion,  and, 
in  trutib,  is  unf^i^edly  unwilling  to 
publish,  saying  m  answer  to  all  en- 
couragement or  solicitation  to  come 
regularly  before  the  world  as  a  com- 
poser, "I  will  wait  till  I  can  produce 
something  better.*' 

But,  in  addition  to  his  transcend- 
aat  merits  as  an  actor  and  singer, 
Staudigl  possesses  other  qualities  and 
properties  which  rarely  are  to  be 


found  combined  with  lustriooie  and 
vocal  success.     He  is  «n   or^nal 
thinker.    The  |;rasp  of  his  intdlcct 
is  large  and  vigorous.    His  powers 
of  acquiring  and  of  seearing  know- 
ledge are  of  the  highest  order,  and 
his  fiicility  of  analysing  subjects  to 
thdr  leacung  idea,  or  fimdamental 
law,  and  his  facul^  of  industry,  are 
both  alike  admirable.     In  sooth,  so 
fine  is  the  temper  of  his  mmd,  so  en- 
thusiastic his  love  of  the  trae  and 
beautifhlfSO  lofty  and  so  ^r^tinAng 
the  energy  of  his  dispositioii,  that, 
in  the  language  of  our  catechism, 
there  is  no  path  of  life  into  whieh  it 
might  have  i>lea8ed  God  to  call  him, 
in  which,  with  his  grace,  he  must 
not  have   become   a   distinpiished 
man.    Unlike  the  nu^oriiy  of  acton, 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  the  hundred 
singers  in  all  countries,  and  notably 
in  our  own,  Staudigl  had  a  good 
education,  and  not  this  merely,  but  a 
good  classical  education,  of  which  he 
has  well  availed  himself.   If  we  look 
to  most  of  the  other  great  singers  of 
Europe  (indeed  we  know  not  the 
exception)  we  shall  find  that  some 
accidental   discovery   of  thor  pos- 
sessing a  fine  organ,  some  passage  in 
the  drama   of  real  life   like    that 
which  forms  the  iJieme  of  the  little 
opera  of  Le  Postilion  de  Longumeau^ 
has  led  to  the  *' delights  of  Europe** 
being  rescued  from  some  mean  or 
servue   position  and  instructed   in 
mudc,  but  in  music  only.     If  we 
look  to  one  first-rate  artist  we  shall 
be  told  he  was  a  menial  servant ;  if 
to  another,  that  he  was  a  common 
peasant ;   if  to  another,  that  he  was 
an  orange-boy ;  if  to  another,  ^at 
he  was  a  "duflfer!"  if  to  another, 
that  he  was  a  fifer;  and  so  on,  and 
on,  and  on,  and  that  his  native  vocal 
powers,  after  they  .had  been  deve- 
loped, struck  some  judge  or  other, 
through  whose  good  offices  Ik  got  to 
be  instructed  as  a  lyric  actor,  ai^ 
was  presented  to  the  stage.    But  he 
was  taught  and  he  leaned  no  more, 
not  even,  in  all  probabililnr,  of  music 
itself  as  a  science,  of  whidi  accord- 
ingly, save  in  rare  instances,  he  would 
be  out  the   well-nigh   mechanical 
vocal  oigan,  except  what  he  may 
have  picked  up  in  les  CovUssee  aiA 
their  purlieus,   which  is  not  the 
grove  of  Academe;  and  of  course  <^ 
other  matters  whkik  constitute  that 
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knowledge  which  is  not  only  pleasure 
hut  power— nothing.  Staudiglt  cm 
the  contranr,  had  an  entrance  into 
the  classic  languages,  and  had  esta- 
hlished  an  acquaintance  with  the 
great  authors  (tt  antiquity  hefore  he 
conunenced  his  career  as  a  public 
sin^ ;  and  this  was  not  only  a  pe- 
culiarity in  him  as  a  professioiud  mu- 
sician, but  a  priceless  advantage  for 
one  destined  to  fill  the  first  rank  on 
the  lyric  stage.  Besides,  he  had, 
before  he  got  into  the  hot-bed  of  a 
theatre,  where  the  weeds  are  so  prone 
to  spring  up  and  choke  the  vurtues 
which  might  have  been  originally 
implanted  in  the  breast,  acquired 
those  gentler  qualities  which  so  sel- 
dom are  founa  to  belong  to  the  fac- 
titious children  of  day,  at  whatever 
period  of  life  Art  may  have  kneaded 
them,  and  striven  to  cast  them  forth 
in  her  own  mould.  Thanks  to  this, 
in  him  the  natural  man  predominates 
over  the  great  artist.  The  simple, 
manly  German  nature  is  unb^^rimed 
by  the  smoke  of  the  lamps.  £istead 
or  the  fretful,  anxious,  envious  vanity 
of  the  mere  creature  of  the  sock  and 
buskin,  there  is  in  him  the  quietude, 
the  self-reliance,  the  toleration  of  a 
gentleman  embarked  as  a  leader  in 
an  avocation  which,  while  he  is  de- 
termined he  in  the  particular  shall 
personally  catch  no  taint  from  it,  he 
18  endeavouring  in  the  general  to 
raise. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed . 
from  what  we  have  said,  either  that 
Staudigl  represents  himself,  or  that 
we  would  wish  to  represent  him,  as  a 

Srince  in  disguise;  or  as  an  indivi- 
ual  of  noble  birUi  and  large  ex- 
pectations reduced,  by  the  political 
condition  of  his  countrv,  to  win  his 
bread  by  the  exercise  of  those  talents 
which  in  happier  hours  had  been  his 
amusement.  England  has  often  wit- 
nessed the  sad  reuity  of  such  things. 
We  have  seen  those  of  divers  for- 
eign countries,  whose  fidelity  en- 
nobled them  still  more  than  the  rich 
blood  that  boimded  in  their  veins, 
subnut  to  busy  themselves  in  the 
humblest  employments,  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  alms  of  the  bounti- 
fuL  England  too  has  often  been  made 
conscious  of  the  imposture  prpetrated 
by  the  candidates  for  histrionic  or 
other  the  like  fame,  to  throw  a  halo 
of  interest  round  them,  by  pretending 
tbftt  they  were,  by  the  force  of  ad- 


verse  circumstances,  compelled  to  ^- 
gage  in  an  unexpected  and  ungenial 
occupation.  We  have  had  pt^aded 
before  us,  tuque  ad  nauseam,  noble 
singers  and  noble  dancers  from  all 
lands  under  the  sun;  and  the  im- 
posture has  been  carried  down,  in 
more  than  one  instance,  even  into 
the  last  season.  But  our  honest 
German  friend  Staudigl,  is  far  above 
resorting  to  any  such  base  pretence, 
or  we  in  countenancing  it,  when  we 
give  him  credit  for  an  ample  store  of 
the  manners  and  acouirements  proper 
to  a  gentleman.  He  is  of  humble 
parentage,  and  would  be  ready  to 
proclaim,  with  Beranger,  in  a  self- 
commending  pride,  as  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortunes,  and  the  creator  of 
his  own  rank, — 

'•  Je  sois  vilain  tres-vilain." 

All  of  adventitious  aid  that  he  has 
received  he  owes  to  the  affection  of 
his  faUier,  a  man  of  small  means  and 
lowly  station ;  and  to  the  practically 
liberal  institutions  of  his  despotic 
country.  We  will  exhibit  this  in  a 
brief  memoir,  upon  the  accuracy  of 
which  the  most  implicit  reliance  may 
be  placed,  and  which  we  trust  may 
be  fraught  with  some  degree  of  mter- 
est,  even  to  those  unacquainted  with 
the  man  and  the  artist. 

Joseph  Staudigl,  singer  at  the 
Imperial  Royal  Court  Theatre,  at 
the  Kemthnerthor  (such  is  the  style), 
and  also  at  the  Imperial  Royal  Ciourt 
Chapel  of  Vienna,  was,  on  the  14th 
of  April,  1807,  born  at  WoUersdorf, 
in  Austria.  Qjs  father,  bearing  like- 
wise the  name  of  Joseph,  filled  the 
?lace  of  Imperial  Royal  Huntsman 
jager).  It  was,  it  seems,  at  an  early 
penod  his  intention,  if  the  child  dis- 
played early  sigps  of  talent,  to  have 
him  educated  with  a  view  to  his  be- 
coming a  public  teacher,  or  district 
'schoolmaster  under  the  state.  To 
this  purpose  the  elder  Staudigl  was 
led,  by  the  fact  of  his  having  a 
cousm,  Joseph  Gross,  who  exercised 
this  avocation  at  Vienna,  we  may 
presume  in  an  honourable  and  pro- 
sperous condition.  No  doubt  the 
requisite  promise  was  exhibited  by 
the  boy,  for  we  find  the  project 
was  zesuously  entered  upon  while  he 
was  yet  of  tender  age.  At  seven 
years  old  he  was  a  student  of  music, 
an  acquaintance  with  which,  and,  we 
believe,  some  degree  of  vocal  power 
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to  an  Austrian  schoolniMter.  AM 
•cholan  ara  taught,  at  leaat,  to  join 
in  ohorui,  and  the  finer  rmcea  are 
cultivated.  It  used  to  he  so  in  our 
own  oountry  in  the  olden  time,  and 
there  is  sUU  a  remnant  of  the  praotiee 
in  the  Blue  Coat  School  Young 
^udigl  not  alone  gave  large  pro- 
mise, hut  made  great  progress  in  his 
mui^l  studies,  so  that,  on  attaining 
his  ninth  year,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  choir  of  the  cathedral  of  Wiener 
Neustadt  as  a  wfrano  singer.  This 
included  a  gratmtous  entry  into  the 
Gymnaedum,  or  classical  school,  at- 
tached to  this  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tion. Here  he  spent  six  years.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  his  progress  as  an 
instrumental  performer,  on  either  of 
the  instruments  selected  for  him, 
violin  and  pianoforte,  was  inconsider- 
ahle,  and,  to  his  masters,  unsatis- 
fkctory.  He,  however,  found  much 
fkvour  in  the  eyes  of  another  pro- 
fessor. He  displaved  great  talents 
for  drawing;  and  he  was  employed 
as  a  draugntfflnan  hy  the  Imperial 
Boyal  Fortification  Architect,  Joseph 
Koch,  and  was  thus  enabled,  by  the 
remuneration  he  received,  to  com- 
plete, or,  in  our  own  phrase,  "put 
in*'  the  last  year  of  his  scholastic 
course  in  the  Gymnasium.  At  the 
termination  of  it,  through  the  pa- 
tronage of  this  gentleman,  a  career 
was  t)pened  to  him  as  an  engineer; 
and  Austria  might  have  had  a  Car- 
not,  while  Europe  lost,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  play-bills,  its  renowned 
bass  singer.  But  Staudi^Vs  father, 
little,  perhaps,  understandmg  the  ad- 
vantiiges  which,  under  Koch's  aus- 
pices, might  have  awaited  his  son  in 
the  pro^ssion  he  would  then  have 
selected,  was  obstinately  bent  upon 
converting  him  into  a  schoolmaster. 
He  was  himself  extremely  averse  to 
this  ungrateftil  calling,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  offered  a  more  strenu- 
ous opposition  to  the  enterj^rise  of 
embracmg  it  than  he  did,  if  his  pride 
had  not  been  piqued  by  an  ohs^a- 
tion  which  esa^ed  the  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Neustadt  Cathedral,  to 
the  effect,  that  Staudigl's  knowledge 
of  music  was  so  slight  that  he  would 
make  but  a  bad  schoolmaster.  He 
resolved  to  shew  this  gentleman  be 
was  wrong.  He  renounced  the  no- 
tion of  becoming  an  engineer,  and 
betook  himself  to  Piesting,  where  he 


beentte  oriiep  to  hia  toinfai  GnH, 
resumed  his  violin,  and  proeeeded  to 
qualify  himself;  by  the  reqpoistte 
studies  in  all  forma,  to  gratify  his 
parents,  by  winning  the  position  of 
schoolinasler^  No  sooner,  however, 
had  this  departure  from  the  scene  of 
his  studies  and  change  of  destination 
in  life  become  known  to  Ferdinand 
Sehojer,  formerly  the  professor  of 
the  humanities^  or  of  polite  literature, 
at  Neustadt,  whose  pupU  Staudigl 
had  been,  than  he,  now  Trior  of  the 
Chapter  of  Zwettl,  interposed,  with 
the  desire  of  enabling  the  youth, 
whose  abilities  he  had  marked  and 
appreciated,  to  enter  upon  a  loftier 
career.  He  wrote,  accordingly,  to 
Staudi^l's  parents,  frankly  deelarii^ 
his  behef  in  the  youth's  capabilitv  of 
doin{[  great  things,  if  permitted  to 
continue  his  studies  in  the  course 
which  leads  to  distinction  and  opens 
a  broad  road  to  fiune,  and  made 
them,  on  his  behalf,  an  offer,  which 
is  alike  honourable  to  his  heart,  the 
merits  of  his  pupil,  and  the  genuine 
ffood  nature  of  the  Grermans*  father- 
land. The  offer  was  a  home  and  ^e 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  studies 
at  Krems.  It  might  well  be  pre- 
sumed this  generous  offer  was  ac- 
cepted. Staudigl  went  to  Krems, 
and  was  for  two  years  employed  in 
the  study  of  philosophy.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time  his  high  testi- 
monials procured  him  an  adminiiHi 
as  a  novice  into  the  Chapter  of  tl^ 
Benedictine  order  at  Melk.  This 
was  on  the  31st  November,  l8Sd. 
He  remained  there  until  the  October 
of  1827.  Whilst  there,  his  voosl 
abilities  were  called  into  friequoit 
exercise  at  the  soirSei  muskaleaj  that 
took  place  ^rice  a- week  at  the 
"  Frelature."  Here  it  was  he  formed 
his  first  acquaintance  with  Schu- 
bert's son^  and  thereby  his  dor- 
mant musical  enthusiasm  was  nradi 
roused.  During  this  same  period 
he  learned  to  phy  upon  the  g^uitar 
and  the  hoboe,  and  became  in  eadi 
something  of  a  proficiflnt.  Nonottoo, 
however,  had  he,  while  thus  sporting 
with  voiiae  and  instrumenti,  of  ever 
turning  any  of  them  to  use  as  bread- 
winners. The  clerical  profeasioD 
now,  like  that  of  civil  enf^ineering  at 
an  earlier  period,  was  withm  his  reach ; 
but  if  he  had  during  his  noviciate 
any  dear,  definite  notions  of  em- 
bracing it,  he  did  no^  adhere  to  tliem. 
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Once  8j(8ID| 
"  A  change  came  oVr  the  spirit  of  his 

and  hit  fancy  was  to  proiceun>  the 
ftudy  of  phvsie,  into  which  he  had 
already  made  some  entrance;  and 
for  which,  hy  the  way,  up  to  thfe 
moment,  he  has  continued  to  entei*- 
tain  a  rational  regard,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  and  most  generous  pursuits 
to  which  the  human  intellect  can  be 
directed.  Behold,  then,  our  renowned 
bass  singer  a  student  of  medicipe  at 
Vienna,  He  seems,  to  use  phrases 
ftmiliar  to  oursetres,  to  have  gone 
through  the  prescribed  course  of 
lectures,  and  to  have  qualified  him- 
self for  examination;  but  he  was 
unable  to  procure  the  money — "  con- 
yention  money,"  necessary  to  be 
paid  to  put  himself  in  a  condition  to 
.take  his  degree.  This  amounted  to 
thir^  florins ;  and  his  fkther^s  salary 
being  only  300  florins  i>er  annum^  he 
was  unable,  at  this  critical  period,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  his  son.  Intlrase 
unfortunate  drcumstances  his  chance 
of  obtaining  a  testimonhnn  was  de- 
stroyed, because  the  payment  of  this 
money  was  an  indispensable  precur- 
sor of  the  examination  which  could 
alone  lead  to  it.  The  profession, 
therefore,  of  physician  had  glided 
from  his  grasp  as  already  had  that 
of  civil  engineer,  not  to  speak  of  the 
a^lum  in  the  church  irom  which 
he  had  turned  aside.  Here  was  an 
accumulation  of  broken  hopes  and 
bUghted  prospects ;  and,  to  crown  all, 
the  demand  upon*a  man's  energies 
and  resources  to  provide  the  present 
means  of  existence.  What  was  he  to 
do  ?  Why,  betake  himself  to  those 
heretofore  slighted  vocal  powers  and 
musical  science;  and  this  he  did. 
The  death  of  a  bass  singer  called 
IVeinmiiller  had  made  a  vacancy  in 
the  Imperial  Royal  Court  Chapel. 
Staudigi  applied  for  it.  He  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  candidate  inrthe  trial,  but 
was  unsuccessful. 

The  voice  was  pronounced  to  be 
naturally  splendid,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivated,  and  in  the  Report 
of  the  Examination  he  was  placed  be- 
low two  persons  named  Borschiitzky 
and  Riehling.  The  disappointment, 
in  his  straitened  circumstances,  was 
sad,  and  he  next  betook  himself  to 
the    recently  asUbliahad    Imperial 


Royal  Court  Opera.  He  solicited 
fi-om  Wehikopf,  the  leader  of  the 
chorus,  a  place  in  the  chorus,  and  was 
accepted.  The  Count  de  GaUenberr 
was  then  manacer  of  the  Opera,  and 
Staudigi  entered  into  an  engagement 
with  him  as  a  member  of  tl^  chorus, 
and  also,  in  our  theatric  phrase,  to 
"  ^  on,"  if  required,  for  small  parts. 
His  salary  was  200  florins  a-year. 
This  agreement  bore  date  January  1 , 
1 829.  Duport,  in  August  1 830,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  management,  and 
Staudigi  remained  on  the  same  terms, 
but  under  a  more  intelligent  master. 
The  clause  about  the  small  parts 
proved  propitious  to  the  poor  chorus 
singer,  on  whom  Duport  already  had 
his  eye.  On  November  14th  in  the 
same  year,  Staudigi,  on  presenting 
himself  at  the  office  of  the  Theatre 
at  eight  oVlock  in  the  morning,  was 
asked  by  Demmer,  the  stage-ma- 
nager,  if  he  thought  it  were  in  his 
power  to  get  up  the  part  of  Pietro, 
in  MoMomUo^  so  as  to  play  it  that 
evening.  Siebert,  the  possessor  of 
the  part,  had  declared  himself  hoarse, 
after  an  approved  fashion  amongst 
singers.  Staudigi  undertook  tne 
enterprise,  and  was  ready.  Siebert, 
however,  appeared  at  hts  post,  and 
claimed  his  character.  He  had  it; 
but,  as  it  happened,  he  was  really 
hoarse.  He  sun^  himself  still 
hoarser,  and  two  nights  aiWr,  when 
the  piece  had  again  to  be  played,  he 
was  so  unequivocally  hoarse  that  it 
was  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
appear.  Staudigi  "went  on;"  his 
success  was  triumphant,  and  thence- 
flnth  he  ceased  to  be  a  mere  diorus- 
singer;  he  was  one  of  the  regular 
company.  The  manager,  too,  volun- 
teered to  give  him  a  small  increase  of 
salaiT,  which,  however,  was  to  rise 
yearly.  Duport  at  the  same  time 
appreciating  his  visible  talent  and  fu- 
ture promise,  did  more  for  him.  In 
Grottank,  Denuner,  and  above  aU, 
Cicimara,  he  gave  him  excellent 
masters.  Under  these  he  studied, 
and  Duport*s  judicious  patronage  was 
still  further  extended  in  never  bring- 
ing him  out  in  a  part  wherein  he 
was  not  well  prepared.  Of  this, 
Staudigi  entertains  a  most  grateful 
recollection.  In  1833,  Mayerbeer*s 
opera  of  Bobert  ike  DevU  was  pro- 
duced at  Vienna.  The  part  of  Ber- 
tram was  confided  to  Staudigi,  and 
•0  triomphiBt  was  bis  success,  that 
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the  flutterings  of  genius  which  had 
been  exercised  upon  the  confines  of 
so  many  professions  subsided,  and 
Staudiffl  stooped,  with  a  firm  rest, 
u^n  tne  sta^.  The  attraction  of 
tms  opera,  mamly  through  him,  was 
very  great  A  large  auCTientation 
was  at  once  made  to  his  salary, 
oa  an  engagement  for  six  years, 
extending  to  the  end  of  1839.  The 
establishment  of  an  Italian  Opera 
in  Vienna^  for  the  three  months 
of  April,  May,  and  June,  left 
him  &ee  to  travel  during  this 
space  of  time  in  each  year,  and 
of  this  he  availed  himseu.  First, 
however,  we  should  state,  that  the 
Imperial  Eoyal  Court  Chapel  re- 
membered the  rejected  candidate  of 
1828,  and  in  1836  he  was,  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  Court,  appointed  to  that 
institution  for  life.  Availing  himself 
of  his  liberty  for  the  mon^  we  have 
indicated,  in  1836  he  performed,  with 
great  success,  at  Munich  and  Carls- 
ruhe;  in  1837  in  Hamburgh  and 
Prague;  in  1838,  at  Gratz  and 
Brunn ;  in  1839,  at  Stuttgard,  Frank- 
fort, Wisbaden,  Mainz,  Darmstadt, 
and  Manheini ;  and  in  1840,  after 
having  previously  displayed  lus 
powers  at  Nurenberg  and  Manheim, 
ne  jomed  the  Gennan  Operatic  Com- 
pany at  London. 

It  would  be  unpardonabe  to  dose 
this  brief  notice  witiiout  adverting 
in  direct  terms  to  his  munificent  con- 
duct at  the  dose  of  the  season  of 
1842,  which  proved  a  most  unsuc- 
cessful speculation.  The  ^tm  news- 
paper, remarking  upon  the  circum- 
stance at  the  time  as  most  creditable 


to  him  as  a  man,  made  an  appeal  to 
the  public  on  behalf  of  Stau^l,  who 
was  about  to  take  a  beoent,  and 
stated  the  facts  thus : — 

"The  Germaa  opera  has  proved  a 
losing^  speculation.  The  maQagement,  k 
fact,  have  givea  it  up.  Staudigl  Im 
generously  come  forwud,  and  on  his 
own  responsibility,  continned  it  for  t]ie 
present  week,  in  order  to  pretent  ^ 
chorus-singers  and  the  minor  actors  fioa 
being  thrown  out  of  employ  in  a  fore^ 
country.  Conduct  tuch  as  this  loenu 
the  warmest  praise,  and  we  hope  that  the 
Dublic  on  Saturday  will  ppove  that  they 
know  how  to  appreciate  him." 

The  public  were  not  in«imgi^|e  to 
the  call,  and  evinced  by  a  crxiwded 
house  their  i^preciation  of  the  wm^ 
and  the  musician.  This  benefit,  he 
gratefully  acknowledged,  covered  his 
previous  losses  out  of  pocket,  and 
a  portion,  we  believe,  of  the  salaiy 
due  to  hun.  This  was  satisfiKtoiy, 
and,  adds  another  newspaper : — 

*'  Nor  will  it  please  his  admiren  leas 
to  hear  that  his  munificent  condoet  to- 
wards  the  poorer  of  his  fellow-country- 
men has  procured  him  a  mark  of  thsir 
gratitude,  which  will  represent  moch 
more  than  its  intrinsic  worth  to  his  feel- 
ing. It  consists  of  a  silrer  cup,  bearinr 
this  sim|^  inscription  : — 

*  Die  deutsche  Oper 

&rem 

Jos.  Staudiol. 

London,  den  2  July,  184S. 

Gedaehtaiss 

an 

gemeinsames  Ldd  und  Freud. 

in  der  Fremde.* 

«*  Tlie  cup  will,  we  are  sure,  he  one  of 

the  great  singer's  dioiceet  possessioas." 


Jx)odoo7-Moy«  sod  Baidsy.  Gertie  Strstt,  Uloeifcty^S;^8^^ 
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Thsbb  are  few  subjects  in  which  we 
are  all  more  deeply  and  personally 
interested  than  railways,  very  few 
which  come  so  frequently  under  our 
observation,  and  none  on  which  so 
much  nonsense  is  talked,  and  respect- 
ing which  so  little  real  information 
prevails.  W#  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  is  now  sitting  will,  notwith- 
standing their  first  report,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  has  rather  disappointed 
us,  yet  be  able  to  devise  some  prac- 
ticable scheme  for  effectuaUy  deve- 
loping the  inherent  powers  of  the 
system,  and  that  we  snail  not  much 
longer  have  to  bear  the  reproach 
that,  in  this  country,  works  of  in- 
calculable national  importance  are 
not  controlled,  directed,  or  encouraged 
by  the  government,  but  are  handed 
over  to  any  private  speculator  who 
may  choose  to  undertake  them,  and 
so  spring  up  into  life  like  wild  plants, 
thriving,  indeed,  and  vigorous,  but 
without  regularity,  unity,  or  arrange- 
ment, and  &r  from  yielding  those 
rich  and  abundant  fruits  which  would 
surely  have  been  obtained  by  a  care- 
ful and  fostering  system  of  culti- 
vation. The  rauway  committee  is, 
on  the  whole,  pretty  fairly  con- 
stituted, dthou^h  we  must  regret  the 
omission  of  Mr.  CardwelFs  name. 
There  are  very  few  members  in  the 
House  whose  services  in  this  matter 
would  have  been  so  valuable.  His 
very  able  speech,  in  seconding  the 
adm'ess,  marked  him  as  a  man  of 
talent,  his  mental  training  in  his  pro- 
fession qualifies  him  for  eliciting  in- 
formation, and  his  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  woula  have 
enabled  him  to  select  in  the  evidence 
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what  was  useful  from  what  was 
merely  curious.  The  great  defect  of 
previous  committees  has  been  that 
they  had  too  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject  to  direct  their  inquiries  to 
the  really  important  points ;  and 
they  were  not  guided  by  any  master- 
mind capable  of  quickly,  and  almost 
intuitivelv,  perceiving  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  a  novel  and  multifarious 
enterprise,  and  of  judiciously  apply- 
ing to  them  fixed  principles  of  com- 
mercial policy. 

The  speeches  in  the  House  shewed 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  was  to 
remove  the  discussion  to  another 
arena.  But  the  strangest  notion  of 
all  was  that  of  exdumng  from  the 
committee  every  member  connected 
with  a  railway.  If  the  House  and 
the  country  are  to  be  enlightened  by 
the  committee,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  a  little  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  rather  an  advantage  than 
otherwise  in  their  deliberations,  and 
that  ignorance  is  not  the  most  essen- 
tial qualification  of  a  ffuide.  Kthis 
notable  idea  had  been  favourably  en- 
tertained, Mr.  Wallace  must,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  committee.  We  really 
had  hoped  that  the  ambitious  mem- 
ber for  Greenock  would  have  been 
contented  with  having  proved,  by 
many  a  long  speech,  and  many  a 
useless  return,  and  many  a  foolish 
question,  that  he  was  thoroughly  un- 
acquainted with,  and,  perhaps,  in- 
competent to  understand,  his  two 
favourite  hobbies  of  reforming  the 
Post-office,  and  the  Scotch  criminal 
jurisprudence ;  he  will,  however,  be 
neither  heard  by  Lord  Lonsdale,  nor 
heeded  by  the  lord-advocate._  We 
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do  think  that  a  competmg  hobby 
was  quite  unnecessary  tor  the  amuse- 
ment of  thepublic. 

As  Mr.  Wallace  has  been  so  un- 
accountably lefl  out  of  the  committee, 
we  must  put  our  trust  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. He,  undoubtedly,  is  in  a  po- 
sition, by  his  talents,  his  education, 
his  connexions,  his  personal  charac- 
ter, and  his  official  situation,  to  have 
that  influence  with  the  committee 
which  would  lead  them  in  the  right 
direction.  But  even  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone we  have  an  objection.  He  has 
not  time  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
National  and  joint-stock  banks,  com 
and  currency,  the  tariffs,  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  whole' globe, 
are  engrossing  subjects;  so  that  we 
should  not  wonder  if,  after  all,  this 
committee  was  of  little  service,  ex- 
cept in  putting  the  whole  Question  off 
until  he  has  time  to  attend  to  it,  and 
when,  of  course,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
do  B,ny  good. 

While  waiting  for  the  real  report 
of  the  committee — ^for  we  can  only 
regard  the  report  which  has  appeared 
in  the  light  of  a  little  silver-paper 
balloon,  which  is  intended  to  shew 
the  spectators  the  direction  likely  to 
be  taken  by  the  great  oil-silk,  aerial 
machine  when  the  cords  are  cut — ^we 
must  content  ourselves  with  such  dis- 
cussion as  is  afforded  by  those  anony- 
mous volunteers,  who  are  always 
ready  to  instruct  the  ignorant,  and 
help  the  nation  through  its  diffi- 
culties,— 

**  For  eveiy  ache  they  hare  a  plaster." 

But,  first,  we  must  turn  aside,  and 
discharge  a  debt  which  we  think  is 
justly  due  to  the  real  author  of  the 
railway  system,  and  whose  name  is 
not  so  much  in  people's  mouths  as 
those  of  many  others  whose  pre- 
tensions have  filled  the  public  eye, 
though  they  do  not  possess  a  tithe  of 
his  deserts. 

To  the  success  of  the  « Stockton 
and  Darlington  RaUway^  may  be 
traced  the  nse  of  all  the  others.  To 
the  originator  of  this  line  is  due  the 
honour  of  being  the  founder  of  the 
railway  system,  a  system  most  truly 
described  as  "  the  wellspring  of  in- 
tellectual, moral,  and  political  bene- 
fits, beyond  all  measurement  and  all 
price ;  creating  such  a  revolution  in 
our  internal  trade  and  resources  as 
no  thinking  man  can  contempkte 


without  being  lost  in  wonder.**  His 
fame  was  hardlv  earned,  and  will 
last  long.  To  be  a  leader  in  the 
career  of  peaceful  improvement 
shewed  him  worthy  of  the  society  to 
which  he  belongs ;  to  be  a  leader  in 
successful  commercial  enterprise  is  no 
slight  thing,  when  British  merchants 
are  the  competitors,  vix^e  fortes  ante 
Agamemnona.  When  success  waa 
proved,  when  the  opening  was  made, 
and,  by  the  light  oi  his  experience,  a 
vista  was  iUumined,  whose  long  per- 
spective pointed  distinctlv  to  wc^th 
and  eminence,  crowds  of  bold  specu- 
lators were  reeuljr  to  tread  the  path. 
But,  great  as  their  merit  vras,  he  was 
the  leader;  and  we  hope  liie  time 
mav  never  come  when  the  millions 
at  nome  and  abroad,  who  ^oy  the 
advanti^es  of  railways,  shall  have 
forgotten  that  they  owe  them  all  to 
Mr.  Edward  Pease,  of  Darlington. 
It  would  be  idle  to  relate  the  endless 
opposition  he  received,  the  hostHi^ 
of  antagonists,  the  cold  support  of 
friends,  the  vexatious  obstacles,  the 
absurd  objections,  the  doubt  of  some, 
the  prejudice  of  others,  the  ignorance 
of  all.  These  matters  are  now  being 
forgotten.  Confident  in  his  jiidg* 
ment,  ready  in  resource,  undismayed 
by  difficulty,  with  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance,  he  gradually  sur- 
mounted every  thii^;  and  it  re- 
mains a  striking  instance  of  foresight 
that,  without  any  experience,  and 
with  ^  all  the  world  before  him  where 
to  choose,**  he  selected  what,  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  is  an  unpromisiD^ 
district,  and  made  the  Jtrst  and  the 
most  success/id  railway.  Perhaps, 
even  more  remarkable  was  the  sm- 
gular  sagacity  shewn  in  his  choice 
of  an  engineer.  At  this  day  the 
names  of  Greorge  Stephqpson,  the 
celebrated  railway  engmeer,  and  oi 
his  no  less  eminent  son  Robert,  are 
knovm  far  and  wide.  But  it  may 
not  be  so  well  known  that  Mr.  George 
Stephenson  is  a  man  of  humble  ori- 
gin, and,  at  the  time  when  the  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  railway  was  pro- 
jected, unknown,  untried,  and  inex- 
perienced. It  was  Mr.  Pease's 
discerning  eye  which  detected  the 
sterling  metal  beneath  the  rough  ex- 
terior, the  true  genius  which  only 
wanted  a  fair  opportunity  and  fittii^ 
occasion  to  reveal  its  gigantic  power. 
He  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Pease,  like 
the  precious  ore,  literally  from  ti» 
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mine,  to  eonstnict  the  first  ndl¥my ; 
and  well  has  he  justified  the  choice. 
One  saccess  followed  another  in  tii- 
lunphant  succession,  until  he  can 
boast  (and  it  is  a  boast  of  which  any 
man  might  he  proud)  that  he  is  the 
(consulting  engineer  of;  or  has  actuidly 
laid  down,  every  railway  between 
London  and  Edinburgh. 

It  was  by  slow  degrees  that  the 
locomotive  engine  was  brought  to  its 
present  state  of  perfection.    If  a  rail- 
way museum  should  be  formed,  we 
hope  that  some  of  the  first  engines 
will  be  preserved  as  curiosities ;  they 
will  be  considered  with  somewhat  of 
the  interest  with  which  we  regard 
the  cannon  used  at  the  battle  of 
Cress^,  which  were  made  of  leather, 
or  of  staves,  like  those  of  a  barrel 
hooped  with  iron.    It  was  with  one 
of  these  now  antiquated  machines 
that  the  first  trial   of  speed   took 
place  between  the  locomotive  engine 
and  the  horse-^XNich.    They  started 
from  Stockton  about  the  same  time, 
and  as  the  road  runs  close  to  the 
raOway  for  a  considerable  distance, 
besides  being  ffood  galloping  ground, 
it  was   considered   a  well- selected 
course.    Stockton  is  a  sporting  place 
in  its  way,  and  there  was  a  vast  con- 
course of  people.    The  coach  and 
engine  ran  neck  and  neck  for  two 
nmes,  the  spectators  and  passengers 
cheering  as  if  it  had  been  the  great 
St.  Leger.    The  knowiiu^  ones  betted 
variously,  according  as  their  opinions 
went,  whether  the  horses  would  first 
lose  their  wind,  or  the  engine  its 
steam.    Now  the  coachman  double 
thonged,  and  the  coach  shot  ahead, 
and    now    the    en^neman    poked 
his  fire,  and  the  engine  was  the  fa- 
vourite.    At  last,  some  wonderftil 
improvement  in  the  boiler  proved 
more  than  a  matdi  for  the  training 
of  the  cattle,  and  the  engine,  as  if  it 
also  bad  heard  the  well-known  story 
of  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  and  his 
jockev,  "  took  the  lead  and  Kept  it.** 
When  next  we  heard  of  locomotive 
engines,  they  were  running  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  so 
wonderfully  had  the  invention  of  the 
tubular  bouer  increased  their  power. 
Engineers  having  been  so  success- 
fhl,  the  public  seemed  to  be  smitten 
with  a  desire  to  try  their  hand  at 
locomotive  management    And  when 
•ome  accidents  occurred  the  pro- 


pensity became  irresistible,  and  was 
uncontrolled  even  by  that  smallest  of 
all  knowledge,  a  perception  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 

Village  politicians  are,  in  their  own 
estimation,  ouite  competent  to  direct 
Sir  Robert  reel  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, and  we  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  if  bagmen  should  suppose 
thev  could  solve  questions  that  puz- 
zlea  Stephenson  and  Brunei.  But 
the  first  delusion  does  not  spread  far 
beyond  the  worthy  individuals  them- 
selves, and  is  rather  discountenanced 
by  the  Times;  whereas  the  latter 
was  prevalent  among  the  wise  and 
great,  and  was  much  fostered  by  the 
press.  The  absurdities  proposed  were 
truly  wonderful ;  the  newspapers 
were  ftdl  of  improvements  on  rail- 
ways, and  directors  were  loudly 
abused  for  their  shameless  avarice 
and  wanton  cruelty  in  **not  doing 
something.**  It  is  mstructive  to  look 
over  some  of  the  evidence  adduced 
before  juries  as  to  the  causes  of  acci- 
dents. The  evidence  of  those  who 
were  competent  to  form  an  opinion 
was  quite  disregarded ;  but  if  an 
engine-driver,  a  guard,  or  a  porter, 
gave  his  opinion,  the  most  mcom- 
prehensible  value  was  attached  to  it. 
The  natural  result  of  this  folly  soon 
appeared.  In  defiance  of  all  expe- 
rience, juries  patriotically  condemned 
four-wheeled  endues,  and  haber- 
dashers were  positive  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  scientinc  education  in  engine- 
men.  Perhaps,  the  only  curious 
thing,  after  all,  was  that  neither  the 
pubnc  nor  the  government  suggested 
any  one  single  improvement;  they 
all  originated  with  the  railway  peo- 
ple, for  we  must  not  take  quite  au 
pied  de  la  lettre  the  complimentary 
epistles  in  which  directors  acknow- 
ledged and  declared  their  readiness 
to  ^opt  the  "  valuable  suggestions  ** 
of  Sir  Frederic  Smith.  However, 
popular  opinion  carried  every  thing 
before  it;  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  government  took  up  the 
matter,  they  promised  to  protect  the 
public,  like  Frankenstein,  from  this 
monster  of  their  own  creating,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade  was  charged  with 
the  surveillance  of  railways.  The 
public  rejoiced  that  thev  would  now 
nave  the  protection  of  the  strong 
arm  of  the  government,  and  the  rail- 
vray  companies  rejoiced  at  bein^  de- 
livered from  the  hosts  of  their  irra- 
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tkmal  penecuton,  and  banded  over 
to  public  men,  open  to  conviction, 
and  responsible  for  tbeir  advice. 

We  will,  in  common  cbarity,  pass 
over  the  melancholy  incapacitv  ex- 
hibited by  the  officers  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  at  first.  Most  fortunately, 
the  railway  companies  were  strong 
enough  to  make  their  voice  heard; 
and,  to  do  the  government  justice, 
they  very  quickly  recovered  them- 
selves from  the  false  position  into 
which  their  subordinates  would  have 
plunged  them.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  organisation  of  a  railway 
department  connected  with  the  ex- 
ecutive government  was  an  admirable 
measure;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
lucid  than  the  exposition  given  bv 
Sir  F.  Smith  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  duty  ought  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  His  only  failures  were  when 
he  stepped  bevond  the  line  he  traced. 
He  had  not  that  practical  knowledge 
of  railways  which  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  any  one  who  originates  a  mea- 
sure, the  success  of  which  depends 
upon  the  nice  adaptation  of  details. 
So  difficult  did  the  various  questions 
appear,  when  sifted  by  the  various 
conmiittees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that,  in  almost  all  cases,  they 
contented  themselves  with  reporting 
the  conflicting  evidence  to  the  House, 
and  justified  themselves  by  the  con- 
sideration that  it  was  better  to  leave 
matters  alone  for  a  time,  until  ex- 
perience should  point  out  more  clearly 
the  proper  remedial  measures^  than 
to  l^fislate  prematurely.  The  great 
usefulness  of  a  permanent  railway 
department  consisted  in  its  being  the 
focus  into  which  mi^ht  be  collect^  the 
whole  experience  of  the  kingdom,  and 
where  the  ^nend  result  should  be 
calmly  considered.  Its  controlling 
power  arose  from  its  being  the  organ 
of  public  opinion ;  it  was  impossible 
for  any  railwav  companv  to  aahere  to 
any  practice  which  the  Board  of  Trade 
delioerately  pronounced  improper. 
It  was,  also,  the  means  of  checking 
the  rage  for  improvements.  Those 
who  wrote  boldly  in  the  newspapers 
under  anonymous  signatures  aid  not 
like  the  scrutiny  of  Sir  F.  Smith, 
and  dreaded  seeing  their  nonsense 
officially  recorded.  The  projectors, 
however,  turned  from  impracticable 
directors  to  government.  To  the 
directors  the  relief  was  inexpressible. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  for  some 


time  tolerable  employment  in  dis- 
posing of  all  the  superfluous  ingenuity 
that  was  directed  to  them;  but  to 
the  inventors  the  railway  department 
was  fatal.    It  became  to  them, 

"  The  great  Serbonian  bog 
Twixt  Dsmiata  and  Moaut  Casius  old. 
Where  armies  whole  have  sunk.*' 

We  must  return  from  this  long 
diCTession  to  notice  two  pamphlets 
which  have  lately  appeared.  One 
takes  Railway  Reform^  and  the  other 
Railwav  LeeislatioHy  for  its  title. 

Mr.  Warburton  has  thought  pro- 
per to  bring  the  former  ostentatioosJy 
forward  in  a  formal  notice  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  containing 
views  and  information  by  which  the 
House  should  be  guided  in  deciding 
on  the  alterations  which  should  be 
made  in  the  present  railway  system. 
It  is  needless  to  add  that  it  is  of  the 
Whig-Radical  school,  and,  like  all 
the  schemes  which  issue  from  that 
shop,  its  object  is  a  grand  centralisa- 
tion measure,  which,  fortunately  for 
us  all,  is  impracticable  enough  to 
entitle  it  to  the  especial  protection  of 
Mr.  Wallace.  In  all  other  respects 
a  more  unfair  and  mischievous  pub- 
lication has  seldom  been  issued  to 
mislead  the  public.  The  tendency 
of  the  whole  argument,  and  of  the 
arrangement  of  evidence,  is  to  pro- 
duce on  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
impression  that  railway  companies 
have  inflicted  a  great  evil  upon  the 
community,  and  are,  as  at  present 
constituted,  a  grievance  and  a  nui- 
^nce.  They  are  represented  as  gnilty 
of  those  moral  wickednesses  which, 
though  not  punishable  by  law,  excite 
the  hostility  of  the  community,  and 
make  all  men  heartily  approve  of 
any  measure  which,  wiUiout  actually 
violating  the  law,  will  deprive  the 
perpetrators  of  their  ill-j;otten  guns, 
and  draw  down  a  merited  punish- 
ment upon  them.  This  is  a  hard 
accusation,  but  we  will  quote  the 
passages.  They  are  either  the  an- 
thor*s  own  words,  or  quoted  by  him 
from  others  with  approbation. 

The  railway  system  is  described  as 
*'  a  monopoly  the  most  secure,  the 
most  extensive,  the  most  lasting,  and 
the  most  injurious  that  can  be  con- 
ceived to  the  public  good;"  "a 
sordid  vehicle  of  gain  ;**  by  it  "the 
entire  commuxUy  are  put  to  great  m- 
camemence   and  heavy  l&u^  ^  are 
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placed  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
individuals  endued  by  no  motive  to 
action  but  their  own  selfishness, 
swayed  by  every  gust  of  prejudice 
and  passion,  and  too  often  as  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  even  their  own 
real  interest  as  they  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  its  advancement.**  The 
system  inflicts  on  ''  the  richer  class  a 
heavy  tax,  and  the  poor  an  equally 
heavy  grievance.**  Directors  are  said 
to  have  an  "  unlimited  right  in  fixing 
the  charges.**  Then  we  have  "the 
existence  of  the  power  of  taxing  the 
public  ad  Ubiium  placed  in  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  individuals.**  Charges 
on  merchandise  and  live  stock  are 
"invariably  very  heavy,**  "enor- 
mously high,*'  "to  a  great  extent 
prohibitory.**  Third-class  trains  are 
described  as  "les^alised  nuisances,** 
which  no  one  wul  use  except  from 
the  "direst  necessity.**  The  treat- 
ment of  third-class  passengers  is 
spoken  of  as  "  the  indignities  to  which 
this  unfortunate  class  is  exposed.** 
Then  is  quoted  that  unhappy  ob- 
servation of  the  committee  on  rail- 
ways, who,  in  this  instance,  shewed 
an  inaptitude  for  the  prophetic  voca- 
tion, "The  injurious  enect  of  the 
railway  system  upon  the  poorer 
class  of  passengers  will  be  more  se- 
verely felt  in  proportion  as  other 
means  of  cheap  travelling  by  stage- 
coaches, carriers*  carts  and  wagons, 
are  gradually  superseded.**     After 

Erovmg  that  a  company  is  authorised 
y  law  to  charge  35«.,  it  is  made  a 
matter  of  compbunt  that  they  charge 
so  little  as  12«.  6^.,  from  wnich  the 
author  draws  the  following  most  sin- 
gular conclusion : — "From  the  fore- 
going it  will  be  seen  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature,  in  respect 
to  the  tolls  and  fares  of  the  com- 
panies, have  been  without  any  prac- 
tical utility.**  Some  alterations  of 
the  fares  of  the  Blackwall  Railway, 
the  last  being  a  reduction  from  8^. 
to  6i/.,  are  mentioned  to  illustrate 
"  the  annoyance  to  which  the  public 
are  continually  exposed  by  this  ar- 
bitrary system  of  taxation  at  will,  or 
depriving  the  public  of  railway  tra- 
velling.** Then  we  hear  that  the 
public  find  the  railways  so  superior 
m  every  point  of  view,  that  "  the 
railways  have  turned  the  highroads 
into  deserted  wastes^^  which  certainly 
seems  very  odd,  and  rather  irrecon- 
cilaUe  with  the  following  assertions. 


— "It  is  not  the  interest  of  railway 
companies  to  charge  lower  than  the 
ordinary  coach-fares,**  "  the  fares,  in 
many  instances,  almost  prohibitory  ;*' 
"  the  exorbitantly  high  fares  charged,** 
compared  with  what  is  done  in  Bel- 
gium ;  "  in  the  second-class  fares 
there  is  an  advance,  of  fifty  per  cent 
on  the  old  outside  coach  places;** 
"  the  fares  by  railway  travelling 
throughout  the  country  are,  on  an 
average,  ffe  high,  and,  in  many  cases, 
much  higher,  than  formerly  by  the 
coaches ;  "  it  costs  as  much  to  travel 
now  as  what  it  did  twenty  years  ago.*' 

K  all  this  is  true,  it  is  a  senous 
charge  against  the  railway  system; 
but,  if  all  this  is  false,  what  shall  we 
say  of  BaUicay  Reform  f 

As  to  the  superior  economy  of 
railway  travelling,  we  really  thought 
that  there  had  been  no  doubt  upon 
the  matter.  The  author  of  Railway 
Legislation^  however,  gives  us  figures. 
Auer  shewing  that  guards  and  coach- 
men cost  the  passenger,  on  an  aver- 
age, three-farthings  per  mile,  he 
says:  — 

**  As  long  as  one  can  go  from  Liver, 
pool  to  London  for  1/.  7f.,  from  Man- 
chester to  Darlington  for  l7s.,  from 
Leeds  to  Derby  for  8j.,  from  York  to 
Hull  for  «s.  6d.t  from  London  to  Leeds 
daily  for  \L  5*.  6d.,  from  London  to  Bir- 
mingham for  li.  2s.  6d,  and  14«.,  from 
London  to  Bristol  for  90f.  and  12«.  6d,, 
from  London  to  Folkstone  for  17s.  and 
111.,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester 
for  4s.  6</.,  it  will  require  something 
more  than  the  assertion  of  a  committee  to 
persuade  travellers  that  stage-coaches 
used  to  carry  them  cheaper  than  this,  or 
that  there  is  any  injurious  effect  to  the 
poorer  classes  in  havingr  one  cheap  mode 
of  conveyance  superseded  by  another  far 
cheaper." 

Another  point  in  dispute  is  the 
treatment  of  third-class  passengers. 
There  is  no  one  matter  on  which  a 
flrreater  display  of  pseudo-humanity 
'  IS  made  than  on  this.  Many  persons 
do  not  like  to  confess  that  they  travel 
in  third-class  coaches  to  save  their 
money,  and,  moreover,  they  very 
naturally  ynsh  that  third-class  car- 
riages should  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  Now  if  people,  by  ma- 
nifesting great  humanity  to  the  poor, 
can,  at  the  same  time,  save  their  own 
money,  and  make  themselves  more 
comfortable,  the  display  of  tenderness 
is  likely  to  be  abundant.  Third- 
class  carriages,  which  certainly  are 
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more  oomfortable  than  outside  eeats 
on  coaches,  are  called  *^  pig-boxes,** 
in  order  to  teach  the  poor  man  that 
he  is  '* insulted*"  by  being  told  to  get 
into  one.  Having  carried  his  bundle 
a  couple  of  miles  (for  poor  people  do 
not  employ  porters),  he  is  "  contemp- 
tuously trea^  *'  when  desired  to  put 
it  into  the  wagon.  At  one  tune 
there  had  been  several  accidents 
from  trains  being  run  into  from  be- 
hind, and  practiod  men  entertained 
conflicting  opinions  as  to  whether 
there  was  most  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  this  source,  or  from  the 
engine  running  off  the  rails.  On 
those  lines  where  the  speed  was  very 
great  and  the  guage  wide,  acddents 
to  slow  trains  from  collision  from 
behind  seemed  the  most  probable, 
and  the  passen^r  -  carriage  was, 
therefore,  placed  m  the  front  of  the 
train.  This  was  represented  as  a 
scheme  for  preventing  people  usin^ 
that  carriage  at  all,  and  was  called 
**  a  disgraceful  and  monstrous  plan 
of  intimidating  the  poorer  class  of 
passengers.**  If  the  directors  had 
really  wished  to  compel  passengers 
to  use  the  dear  instead  of  the  cheap 
carnage,  they  would  have  ea^y 
attained  it  by  the  very  simple  ex- 
pedient of  taking  off  the  third-class 
carriage  altogether.  But,  where  au- 
thors are  engaged  in  pandering  to 
the  passions  of  the  multitude,  they 
prefer  imputing  to  individuals  the 
most  incredible  and  useless  wicked- 
ness, rather  than  admit  &  common- 
place explanation. 

^  The  coaches  between  London 
and  Bristol  were  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road,  the  stage-wagons  two  and 
a-half  days ;  the  much-abused  slow 
trains  on  the  Great  Western  perform 
the  same  journey  in  nine  and  a  half 
hours.** 

The  iinury  and  indignity  shewn 
by  the  rauway  company  to  the  poor 
consists,  then,  in  enabling  them  to 
perfonn  this  journey  in  two-thirds 
of  the  time  formerly  reouired  by  the 
rich,  and  one-sixth  of  tne  time  they 
thanselves  would  have  spent  Yet, 
in  defiance  of  these  facto,  we  hear 
those  who  had  neither  sense  nor 
enterprise  to  forward  these  great 
undertakinjB;8  now  turning  round  on 
their  benetactors,  and  describing  as 
an  insult  and  injury  one  of  the 
greatest  boons  ever  conferred  on  the 
poorer  classes. 


As  to  the  outside  of  a  eoMh  ia 
bad  weather,  that  is,  nine  timei 
out  of  ten,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
disagreeable  modes  of  locomotioii  ever 
devSed,  an  American  stage  orer  & 
corduroy  road  being  ^  wont  After 
some  wmters  spent  in  Swedm,  Mr. 
Laing  declared  that  he  had  never 
suffeined  so  much  fW>m  cold  as  when 
travelling  in  England  on  the  tops  of 
coaches.  It  is  ul  very  well  for  au- 
thors to  describe  in  glowing  terms 
the  miseries  and  insults  to  which 
third-class  passengers  on  raflwa^ 
are  exposed.  The  reality  is  ouite 
reverse.  Otherwise  how  shoula  we 
hear  at  railway  -  meetings  the  re- 
iterated and  piteous  conmhunts  of 
directors,  that  the  rich  irtiu  persist  in 
going  into  these  vehicles ;  merchants, 
bankers,  diffnitaiies  of  the  Church, 
members  (»  parliament,  gmtlemen 
who  have  no  predilection  for  being 
miserable,  and  no  notion  at  all  of 
exposing  themselves  to  insult,  bottoa 
up  their  coats  (and  pockets),  and  ask 
for  third-class  tickets.  There  is  no- 
thing more  impossible  than  to  pro- 
vide for  ^e  poor  those  ooniRMrts 
which  the  wealth  of  the  rich  enables 
them  to  command :  there  is  a  high^ 
agency  concerned  in  this  than  even 
rulway-directors.  There  are  some 
gentlemen  who  advocate  very  strong/ 
the  propriety  of  covering  over  thin{- 
dass  carriages,  and  others  who  eocn- 
ment  pretty  severely  on  the  inhu- 
manity of  directors  in  exposing  the 
poor  to  the  merciless  severity  A  the 
olast  of  winter.  If  this  reasoning  it 
sound,  why  is  it  not  i^pplied  to  the 
proprietors  of  stage-coaches  ?  Is  Mr. 
Purcell  a  wretch,  because  he  does  not 
provide  a  covering  for  hii  outade 
passengers  ?  or  is  Mr.  Croal  a  brute, 
because  he  does  not  find  inside  jj^acea 
for  those  who  pay  outside  nresf 
Deck  passengers  in  a  steamer  in  a 
rough  night  are  worse  off  than  third- 
class  passengers  on  a  railway.  Tber 
are  never  invited  into  the  cabin,  with 
cabin  passengers,  and  yet  the  St 
George  steam-packet  company  divide 
their  gains  without  fearing  a  fisading- 
article  in  The  TimeM.  Tnere  is  no- 
thing on  railwavs  different  from  this, 
that  all  the  rules  of  trading  should 
be  reversed,  and  that  people  should 
argue  that  the  poor  man  who  pays 
2«.  6d.  should  receive  the  same  ac- 
commodation as  the  richer  man  who 
pay88«.6tf.  Forcivilky,pan0taalityv 
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and  general  regularity,  the  raflway 
system  is  far  beyond  any  thing  ever 
known.  All  the  cheaper  modes  of 
conveyance  were  irregular  and  un- 
certain, to  say  nothing  of  the  pro- 
yoking  detentions  because  there  was 
no  room  inside  or  out.  Even  civility 
had  to  be  purchased  at  every  step. 
The  rich  could  afford  to  pay  for  this, 
and  a  heavy  tax  it  was,  but  the  poor 
could  not ;  and  those  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  real  annoyance  that 
this  was  to  them  will  think  it  not 
the  worst  feature  in  the  railway 
system. 

A  **  very  able  writer  **  in  the  Edm- 
bnrgh  Review,  departing  from  the 
beaten  track  of  monopoly,  despotisrii, 
and  selfishness  of  railway-directors, 
had  the  courage  to  declare  that  the 
railways  had  *'  turned  the  highroads 
into  deserted  wastes."  We  rather 
wonder  at  seeing  such  nonsense 
quoted  with  approbation,  and  regret 
when  "  able  wnters"  imitate  the  ex- 
ample of  Lady  Dufferin's  Charming 
Women: — 

"  Tis  a  pity  when  charmiDg  women 
Talk  of  things  which  they  don't  under- 
stand." 

Mr.  Laing  refutes  this  assertion  (we 
mean  the  able  writer's,  not  Lady 
Ihifferin's)  as  follows : — 

''  In  1834,  when,  excepting 
the  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter, there  was  scarcely  a  pas- 
senger line  in  operation  in 
Great  Britain,  the  revenue  of 
all  the  turnpike  trusts  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted  to  ^1,431,609 

In  1839.  when  most  of  the 
principal  railways  had  been 
opened,  it  amounted  to  ... .     1.532,956 

^101,347 
*' Instead,  therefore,  of  turnpike  trusts 
declining  as  railways  came  into  operation, 
their  revenue  increased  about  seven  per 
cent;  snd  what  renders  this  result  still 
more  remarkable  is,  that  the  largest  in- 
crease occurred  in  the  counties  most  in- 
tersected by  railways,  viz. 

Stafford  ....  ^48,553  ^"54,648 
Lancaster   ..     123,126    142,653 

York 147,569     171,522 

and  the  turnpike  revenue  of  Lancashire 
during  the  period  between  the  opening 
of  the  Liverpool  Railway  and  the  year 
1838  increased  about  fifteen  per  cent." 

Had  not  facts  proved  it,  we  should 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  ima^n- 
ing  the  extreme  blindness  to  their 
pecuniaiy  interest  produced  among 


the  public  by  the  sedulous  mifiorepre- 
sentations  of  the  motives  and  pdicy 
of  railway  directors.  We  should 
have  thought  that  when  people  were 
so  furious  about  "monopoly"  they 
would  have  been  charmed  when  com- 
petition was  introduced.  However, 
prejudice  was  too  strong  for  common 
sense,  they  were  determined  to  be 
dissatisfied,  and,  when  they  detected 
competition  and  cheap  fares,  this  was 
adding  insult  to  injury,  and  some 
private  individuals,  whom  Railway 
Reform  gravely  terms  "  patriotic, 
had  the  incredible  folly  to  spend  their 
money  in  putting  a  stop  to  compe- 
tition and  cheap  travelling.  We  will 
give  an  outline  of  the  circumstances, 
as  we  are  really  afraid  our  readers 
will  think  we  are  imposing  on  their 
credulity. 

A  passenger  from  London  to 
Derby  may  €^\t  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Ime  at  Rugby,  and  go 
by  the  Midland  Counties,  or  turn  off 
at  Hampton,  and  go  bythe  fining- 
ham  and  Derby  Ime.  These  two  rail- 
ways began  a  violent  competition  for 
the  long  or  "through**  passengers, 
and  gradually  reduced  the  rates 
chaig^  to  these  passengers,  while 
the  fares  to  the  intermediate  stations, 
in  which  there  was  no  competition,  as, 
for  instance,  from  Derby  to  Leicester, 
remained,  of  course,  unaltered.  At 
last,  in  May  1843,  the  rate  for  a 
"through"  passenger  between  Lon- 
don and  Derby  was  reduced  to  one 
shilling  for  the  whole  length  of  the 
Midland  Coimties  Railway,  which, 
reckoning  from  Derby  to  Rugby,  is 
forty-nine  miles.  Here  vras  compe- 
tition at  last,  here  was  cheap  travel- 
ling. When  a  quarrel  between  two 
companies  produced  such  a  result  as 
this,  he  must  have  been  a  zealous 
peacemaker  indeed  who  interfered  to 
make  it  up.  It  was  a  very  pretty 
quarrel  as  it  stood,  and  Sir  Lucius 
O'Tri^r's  sentiments  would  have 
been  m  this  instance  much  to  be 
commended.  Nevertheless,  the  pub- 
lic were  ten  times  more  an^ry  than 
before,  such  a  grievance  and  msult  as 
this  was  never  before  attempted, 
even  by  a  railway  company.  People 
found  out  that  the  fare  from  Derby 
to  Rugby  was,  from  this  excessive 
reduction,  actually  less  than  that 
charged  for  the  shorter  intermediate 
distance  from  Derby  to  Leicester. 
Flesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  this. 
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There  wm  some  intensely  bitter  sar- 
casm about  '^a  part  beings  more  than 
the  whole,**  and  some  arithmetically 
witty  reasoning  of  this  nature,  "if 
the  company  aiwrge  four  times  the 
whole  fare  for  halfthe  distance,  they 
ought  to  charge  eight  times  the 
whole  fare  for  a  quarter  of  the  dis- 
tance.** It  never  occurred  to  the 
complainants  that  their  exertions 
could  not  possibly  reduce  the  fare 
between  Derby  and  Leicester,  but 
mi^ht  possibly,  by  stopping  the  com- 
petition, raise  that  between  Derby 
and  Rugby.  With  a  zeal  surpassing 
that  of  the  illustrious  Cocker,  they 
nobly  resolved  that  the  Midland 
Counties  Railway  Company  should 
not  any  longer  violate  that  great  rule 
of  right,  the  rule  of  three,  although 
the  poor  traveller  received  ten  or 
eleven  shillings  every  time  they  did 
so.  The  force  of  folly  at  last  revealed 
itself.  RailuHw  Ueform  tells  us, 
*'  The  right  of  the  company  to  make 
the  charge  has  been  brought  before 
the  court  of  Queen*8  Bench  by  a  pa- 
triotic individual,  who  will  possibly 
have  to  pay  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  or  so  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  company  over- 
charged him  half-a-crown.** 

S^e  him  right,  wt  say,  as  often 
as  we  travel  that  road :  there  is  no 
competition  now  I 

If  there  could  be  any  thing  more 
extraordinary  than  this,  it  would  be 
to  find  such  conduct  defended  by 
persons  who,  in  the  next  breath, 
condemn  the  railway  system  for  being 
a  monopoly.  The  habit  of  misre- 
presentation is  one  of  those  which 
grows  by  indulgence,  and  the  author 
at  last  arrives  at  the  startling  con- 
clusion, that  by  the  railway  system 
"  the  entire  community,  but  especi- 
ally the  mercantile  and  humble 
classes,  are  put  to  great  inconvenience 
and  suffer  a  heavy  loss.**  If  there 
is  any  meaning  in  umguage,  this  im- 
plies that,  by  the  intrcmuction  of 
railways,  the  community  is  placed 
in  a  worse  condition  tnan  it  was 
before.  It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  re- 
fute such  a  monstrous  misrepresenta- 
tion as  this.  To  say  that  people 
suffer  a  loss  by  the  introduction  of  a 
means  of  conveyance,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  is,  that  travellers 
prefer  it  to  every  thinff  else,  is  so 
aiscreditable  and  palpable  a  perver- 
sion of  language,  that  no  one  would 


resort  to  it  ^unless  he  intended  to 
appeal  to'^  prejudice  and  iffnorance, 
and  set  truth,  reason,  ana  justice, 
aside. 

The  author  of  RaHwaif  Re/ormy 
to  prove  that  the  community  saffers 
a  loss,  and  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
the  railway  system,  gives  what  be 
calls  a  hypothetical  case : — 

"  Suppose  that  goreroment,  in  the 
article  of  tea,  wa«  to  make  an  eotire 
change,  not  onlj  in  the  amoont  of  dotj 
charged,  bat  the  principle  on  which  it 
should  be  levied  and  the  mode  of  collec- 
tion ;  that  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom 
the  duty  was  differrait,  so  much  so,  that 
in  most  of  the  great  towns  the  du^  would 
be  80  high  as  to  render  in  efiect  the 
drinking  of  tea  prohibitory  to  the  humbler 
classes,  government  having  found  that 
the  habits  of  the  richer  classes  had  made 
it  such  an  article  of  necessity  that  ifaey 
paid  the  high  price.  Suppose  that,  in 
order  still  further  to  increase  their  profit, 
a  villanous  compound^  made  up  of  aloe- 
leaves  and  the  lowest  price  congou,  was 
administered  to  that  portion  of  the  poor 
as  tea  whose  n«c«ssitiet  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  it  medicinall^f ;  the  duty 
to  be  so  variable,  that  whilst  in  most  of 
the  great  towns  this  vile  trash  would  be 
sold  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  10s.  6«L  or 
lit.6€L  (the  finest  gunpowder  being  S9s.), 
a  much  better  commodity  is  sold  to  the 
poor  in  on$  town  (at  Greenock)  out  of  the 
fiflty  at  2«.  3d.  per  pound,  government 
having  happened  to  discover  that  a 
greater  revenue  could  be  raised  when  the 
duty  was  so  low  that  the  article  could 
be  sold  at  that  price  than  any  other  whioh 
they  might  put  on.  Could  such  an  abuse 
of  power  last  in  this  country  for  a  single 
month  V 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  an  il- 
lustration more  inapplicable  in  every 
point  The  old  tea  represents  stafne- 
coaches,  and  the  new  tea,  railwayB. 
The  simile  supposes  that  the  use  of 
the  new  tea  is  oomj^ulsory,  whereas 
the  use  of  railways  instead  of  stage- 
coaches was  voluntary.  The  new  tea 
is  represented  as  much  worse  and 
much  dearer  than  the  old,  and,  of 
course,  the  introduction  of  it  and  the 
compulsory  removal  of  the  otiber 
would  be  a  great  abuse,  and  entail  on 
the  community  a  '*  heavy  loss.**  ^it 
the  railways  are  not  dearer  and  not 
worse  than  the  old  coaches.  If  they 
are,  how  came  the  public  to  abandon 
the  coaches  and  take  to  the  railways? 
The  true  illustration  would  have 
been  to  represent  government  or  an 
individual  monopoust  intrpdudng  a 
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new  tea  so  much  cheaper,  aod  hetter 
than  the  old  tea  as  to  drive  it  at 
once  out  of  consumption.  Only  if 
the  author  had  told  the  truth  thus 
hroadlj,  and  had  then  affirmed  that 
by  this  new  tea-monopolv  the  com- 
munity '*  had  suffered  a  heayy  loss," 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at  by 
every  old  woman  in  the  kingdom, 
instead  of  being  held  up  by  Mr. 
Warburton  as  a  Railway  OtUde  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel. 

Though  it  may  sound  paradoxical, 
it  is  nevertheless  consonant  to  ex- 
perience that  a  moderate  advantage 
may  be  appreciated  and  gratefully 
received,    while    an    overwhelming 
benefit  may  be  the  cause  of  discontent. 
The  wealth  of  some  companies  was 
so  great,  the  success  of  some  so  strik- 
ing, and  their  operations  so  mag- 
nificent, that  the  public  forgot  that 
these  were  only  private  speculations. 
The  public  comfort  was  so  studied, 
that  the  travelling  public  forgot  that 
they  had  no  right,  strictly  speaking, 
to  much  of  what  was  provided  for 
them.    They  looked  upon  railways 
as  a  Parisian  regards  the  Louvre,  as 
a  national  work  which  he  has  a  right 
to  enjoy  without  being  under  obliga- 
tion to  any  one.    Many  shops  have 
plate  -  glass  windows,  carpets,    and 
stoves,  to  make  customers  more  com- 
fortable, and  so  attract  them ;  but  no 
one    will    say   that  the    customers 
have  a  right  to  these  things.    Some 
railw^  companies  may  close  up  their 
second-class  carriages,  and  put  plate- 
glass  in  the  windows,  lamps  in  the 
roof,  and  cushions  on  the  seats ;  but 
to  argue  from  that,  that  passengers 
have  a  right  to  these  things,  is  not 
only  to  argue  illogically,  but  to  betray 
a  want  of  knowl^ge  of  the  meaning 
of  words.    Some  affirm  that  third- 
class  carriages  ought  to  be  covered 
in,  and  that  the  poorer  passengers 
liave  a  right  to  be  protected  from  the 
ixiclemencv  of  the  weather.    If  a  poor 
man  breaks  his  leg,  he  may  have  a 
right  to  require  the  parish  to  provide 
a.    surgeon  for  him,  but  he  has  no 
right  to  have  the  advice  of  Sir  Ben- 
iamin  Brodie  unless  he  can  pay  for 
it- 
It  is  no  answer  to  this  reasoning 
to  say  that  it  does  not  apply,  inas- 
TYinch  as   there   is    no   competition 
skinoiig  or  against  railways.    Because, 
in.  the  first  place,  if  people  wished  to 
do  so,  they  might  ODtam  powers  to 


make  competing  lines,  there  is  no 
monopoly  as  to  the  power  of  making 
railways;  and,  in  tne  second  place, 
the  fact  of  there  being  no  competition 
against  railways  arises  solely  from 
their  being  so  much  preferred  by  the 
travelling  public.  If  there  was  any 
point  in  which  any  conveyance  ex- 
celled them,  there  would  be  found 
a  class  in  our  great  communitv  to 
prefer  that  conveyance,  and  if  there 
was  a  demand,  the  supply  would 
follow.  If  any  thing  more  comfort- 
able could  be  found,  the  rich  would 
use  it;  if  more  safe,  the  timid;  if 
more  rapid,  the  busy ;  if  more  econo- 
mical, the  poor  and  the  frugal  of  all 
ranks. 

The  same  erroneous  views  prevail 
in  other  matters,  as  in  the  comforts 
provided  by  railway  companies.  The 
public  got  so  much  more  than  they 
bargained  for  or  expected,  that  they 
forgot  it  was  a  matter  of  bargain, 
that  it  was  a  question  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sary connexion  between  what  they 
paid  and  what  they  got.  The  in- 
evitable and  immediate  consequence 
was,  that  they  considered  they  had 
a  right  to  every  thin^  that  was  pos- 
sible to  be  supplied,  and  that  no 
limit  ought  to  be  placed  to  their 
demands  but  the  physical  inability 
of  the  railway-companies  to  satisfy 
them.  The  cost  oi  production  was 
nothing  to  them ;  the  railway  com- 
panies were  rich  and  greedy  mono- 
polists, and  when  they  could  not 
escape  the  inexorable  tyranny  of 
fact^  which  proved  that  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  public  wishes  would 
decrease  the  railway  revenue  (which 
only  paid  on  an  average  legal  interest 
on  the  money  expended),  and  so  ruin 
thousands,  writers  sprang  up  hke 
mushrooms,  ready  to  prove  to  a 
favourable  audience,  and  stake  such 
credit  as  they  had  upon  the  assertion 
(their  money,  however,  they  did  not 
stake),  that  the  railway  companies 
were  totally  ignorant  of  their  own 
business,  that  their  attempts  to  pro- 
vide still  cheaper  travelling  than  the 
present  only  railed  because  they  did 
not  go  far  enough,  that  the  road  to 
ruin  should  have  been  trod  with 
more  rapidity  and  perseverance.  K 
it  was  shewn  that  a  reduction  of  ten 
per  cent  had  proved  a  lo88,<he  ready 
answer  was,  try  twenty ;  if  that  fails, 
try  forty ;  if  that  will  not  do,  try 
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fixty ;  but  tfyoa  really  wish  to  «ic- 
oeed,  strike  on  eighty  per  cent  at  onoe 
from  your  fares.  One  is  reminded 
of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Morrison  and 
his  pills.  **  Are  you  ill  ?  take  ten ; 
if  worse,  take  thirty.  No  improve- 
ment  now?  take  100."  It  is  in 
evidence  before  a  ooroner*s  inquest, 
that  a  man  died  when  taking  300 
pills  a-day,  and  when  the  Galen  who 
was  then  reforming  our  medical 
practice  was  urging  him  to  increase 
the  dose,  and  assunng  him  that  his 
death  would  be  attributable  solely  to 
his  own  infatuated  obstinacy  in  not 
taking  enough  physic.  We  are  in- 
form^ that  the  coach-fares  between 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  were  10«. 
and  6s,;  add  to  this  coachman  and 
guard  2s, ^  making  12^.  and  Ss,  The 
railivay  charges  are  Ss,  6d,  imd  4s,  Sd,^ 
a  gain  to  the  traveller  of  nearly  one 
hut  In  the  face  of  this  evidence 
it  is  asserted  that  the  expense  of 
travelling  has  not  diminished,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail- 
way company  is  held  up  for  execra- 
tion, as  a  body  who  are  ^  unaware 
offioally  that  there  exist  any  poorer 
classes  at  all,  or  at  least  refuse  to 
recognise  them  as  belonging  to  the 
community,*'  as  having  established 
^  a  law  wnich  forbids  any  poor  man 
fh)m  travelling.'*  Such  sentiments 
produce  their  legitimate  result  in  the 
shape  of  recommendations.  A  re- 
duction of  fares,  the  author  maintains, 
would  considerably  improve  their 
affairs.  Like  the  sick  man,  the  rail- 
way company  replies,  **  We  cUd  reduce 
them ;  we  chai|^  at  one  time  3«.  (yd , 
but  we  got  less  money,  our  corporate 
purse  grew  thinner;*^  the  rejoinder 
IS,  ^  Reduce  still  more — take  more 
pDls."  **  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
would  be  any  loss  incurred  by  chang- 
ing the  fares  to  2s,  Sd,  and  Is,  6d., 
and  adding  a  third-class  train  at  U." 
One  would  naturally  suppose,  when 
people  are  conveyed  cheaper,  quicker, 
safer,  and  more  comfortable  than 
they  were  before,  that  this  is  an  ad- 
vantage, and  that  the  author  of  the 
change  has  conferred  a  benefit  upon 
the  community;  but,  by  a  strange 
perversion  of  reasoning,  it  is  now 
deliberately  contended,  at  least  this 
is  the  impression  intended  to  be  made, 
that  in  reality  he  has  inflicted  an 
injury.  This  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  by  comparing  existing  circum- 
stances, not  with  what  Uiey  were, 


but  with  what  they  might  be,  if 
something  had  taken  place  which 
did  not,  and  could  not  take  j^aoe. 
If  railways  had  cost  half  what  they 
did,  or  u  the  nation  confiscated  tlie 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  profits  of 
the  railway  proprietors,  passengers 
might  be  earned  much  cheaper  and 
in  greater  comfort  than  they  now  are ; 
and,  because  this  is  not  done,  the 
benefit  already  gained  is  turned  into 
an  injury.  Sotic  private  specula- 
tors, for  their  own  profit,  have  given 
the  nation  a  cheaper  and  better  mode 
of  communicati<m  than  it  had  b^ore ; 
and  now  because  they  will  not  aacrifioe 
the  profit,  to  gain  which  was  their 
only  object  in  setting  the  whole 
machinery  in  motion,  because  they 
will  not  sacrifice  this  to  make  travel- 
ling still  cheaper  and  better,  they 
are  held  up  to  odium.  The  pnbtie 
are  told  they  are  insulted  and  injmed. 
They  have  got  more  than  they  agreed 
for,  far  more  than  they  expected. 
Dazzled  by  the  success  already  at- 
tained, their  expectations  outstrip  all 
sober  calculations,  and  adcnowledse 
no  limit  but  impossibility.  They  do 
not  get  what  was  never  pnunised  or 
expected,  and  therefore  they  aie 
injured ;  and  aldiemists  are  not 
wanting  to  prepare  the  pq>ular  magic 
which  turns  hopes  into  claims,  fooi^ 
a  debt  upon  a  disappointed  expecta- 
tion, and  would  willuigly  support 
the  demand  by  the  strong  hana  of 
power. 
We  once  heard  an  anecdote  of  a 

Quaker  of  the  ancient  city  of  N ^ 

His  wealth  is  incredible,  and  llie 
Uberality  which  dispenses  it  not  less 
so.  He  received  one  day  a  letter 
frmn  America,  from  a  g«:itlenian  of 
whom  he  had  never  hea^  requestinc 
a  loan  of  10002.  The  writer  stated 
that  he  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  that  he  intended 
with  this  money  to  ent^  into  a  com- 
mercial speculation  in  which  he  was 
confident  of  success,  and  that,  knowing 
Mr. 's  great  wealth,  he  had  de- 
termined on  applying  to  him.  Stntdc 
with  the  singularity  of  this  extia- 
ordinary  request,  and  no  dombt  in- 
fiuenced  by  the  ties  of  sect  whkfa 
prevail  so  strongly  in  that  society, 

Mr. allowed  his  liberality  so  nor 

to  prevail  over  his  habits  of  businesi 

as  to  grant  half  the  request, 

"  The  rest  the  winds  dispersed  in  9101  tj 
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He  aiithorised  f^e  applicant  to  draw 
upon  him  for  500/.  The  dmit  was 
paid,  and  nothing  more  passed  for 
three  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Mr.  — -  thought  he  would  ask  after 
his  money.  He  wrote  to  America, 
reminding  the  other  of  the  debt, 
hoped  his  speculation  had  been  suc- 
cewful,  ana  trusted  that  he  would 
find  it  convenient  to  repay  the  500/. 
The  answer  was  worthy  of  the  first 
request.  The  American  acknow- 
ledged the  loan,  and  said  that  his 
speculation  had  been  perfectly  suc- 
cessful, and  that  by  this  500/.  he  had 
realised  1500/.    He  then  besged  to 

remind  Mr.  that  the  loan  he 

had  ^plied  for  was  1000/.,  that  he 
had  only  received  500/.,  and,  con- 
sequently, bad  entered  into  the  spec- 
ulation to  only  half  the  extent  which 

he  had  proposed ;   that  Mr. *s 

conduct  had,  therefore,  injured  him 
to  the  amount  of  1500/.,  that  being 
the  profit  which  Mr. had  pre- 
vented him  from  making ;  he  must, 

therefore,    consider    Mr.    his 

debtor  for  that  sum,  and  requested 
him  to  remit  the  balance  due  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

We  heard  this  anecdote  from  good 
authority  lon^  before  the  events  oc- 
curred which  nave  induced  us  to  re- 
cord it;  and  we  may  add,  for  the 
comfort  of  those  who  think  that  such 
demands  ought  to  be  resisted,  that 

Mr. recovered  his  500/.  after  all. 

There  are  many  people  in  this 
country  reiterating  with  much  in- 
dustry the  ingenious  argument  of  the 
"  smart  **  Aonerican.  The  public 
mind  is  abused  and  misled  by  the 
constant  repetition  of  hollow  reason- 
ings and  inaccurate  statements  which, 
from  being  addressed  to  their  igno- 
rance and  to  their  private  interests, 
become  ^'  confirmation  strong  as 
proofs  from  Holy  Writ."  The  mem- 
ber for  Bath  does  not  dispute  that  to 
provide  third-class  accommodation 
between  London  and  Bath  such  as 
be  demands  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
Great  Western  Bailway  Company ; 
still  he  ^  has  no  hesitation  in  saving 
that  parliament  should  compel  them 
to  accommodate  the  poor  man."  Who 
is  to  pay  the  expense  of  providing  this 
cheap  accommodation  ?  The  railway 
shareholder  says  he  will  not.  Mr. 
Roebnck*8  answer  is  decided,  **  I  am 
%  member  of  parliament,  and  I  will 
Munpel  you.** 


Let  us  examine  this  a  little. 

Suppose  the  member  for  Bath 
wishes  to  go  and  see  a  constituent,  or 
the  constituent  from  Bath  wishes  to 
to  see  the  member  in  London.  Nei- 
ther of  them  like  getting  up  at  four 
in  the  morning,  both  thmk  it  would 
be  a  very  nice  arrangement  if  they 
could  go  comfortably  about  ten 
o*clock,  and  pay  12«.  6^.  instead  of 
20«.,  and  be  four  hours  on  the  road 
instead  of  nine  and  a  half.  Both 
forget  that  it  is  owing  to  the  hope 
existing  in  the  breasts  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  shareholders  of 
making  eight  or  ten  per  cent  on  their 
money,  that  they  are  not  now  obliged 
to  travel  by  the  coach,  paying  25s, 
exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  without  any  shelter,  even 
at  their  sides,  except  their  own  great- 
coats, and  being  fourteen  hours  on 
the  road.  In  wishes  and  failure  of 
memory,  the  member  and  his  con- 
stituent are  exceedingly  well  agreed. 
The  voter  ffoes  home,  the  member 
goes  to  the  House,  and  does  his  petit 
possible  to  induce  the  legislature  to 
compel  the  railway  company  to  carry 
him  and  his  poor  friends  as  com- 
fortably and  quickly  from  London 
to  Bath  for  I2s,  M,  as  they  do  for 
20«.,  allowing  the  carriage  to  be  still 
caUed  a  thinl- class  carriage.  The 
Great  Western  shareholder,  however, 
remonstrates.  He  tells  the  House  that 
thouffh  some  of  his  fellow-proprietors 
may  he  rich,  he  is  poor ;  that,  after 
havinff  saved  some  money,  he  invested 
half  of  it  in  Pennsvlvanian  bonds,  and 
with  the  other  half  betook  ten  Great 
Western  shares;  that  the  dividend 
from  the  latter  is  five  and  a  half  per 
cent,  or  55/.  a-year,  which  is  all  he 
has  to  support  him ;  that  every  penny 
saved  in  travelling  by  the  poor  man 
at  Bath  who  had  complained  to  the 
gentleman  who  had  just  spoken,  and 
the  other  poor  man  that  Mr.  Wallace 
spoke  of,  must  come  out  oihis  pocket, 
and  he  reallv  cannot  afford  it  That 
those  rascally  Pennsylvanians  have 
cheated  him  of  one  half  his  little  in- 
come, and  he  trusts  the  honourable 
gentlemen  will  not  deprive  him  of  any 
part  of  the  remainder.  That  if  third- 
class  carriages  were  to  be  covered 
over,  and  to  run  with  the  ordinary 
trains,  the  cheapest  way  of  accom- 
plishing this  would  be  to  take  the 
present  second-class  carriages  and 
paint  "  third-dais''  upon  the  doors. 
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That  if  the  House  meant  to  do  all 
this,  and  he  thought  it  would  reduce 
his  income  to  45/.  a-year,  they  ought 
to  have  told  him  so  when  the  act 
was  applied  for,  and  then  he  would 
have  been  more  careful,  and  kept  hia 
money  in  the  bank,  and  not  thrown 
it  away  upon  a  railway.  That  he  is 
sure  the  rich  Mr.  Russell,  who  al- 
ways promised  him  8  per  cent,  and 
who  he  believes  would  set  it  for  him 
yet,  if  they  would  only  let  him  alone, 
will  never  allow  this.  And  at  last 
the  poor  man,  forgetting  in  his  anger 
what  is  due  to  the  dimiity  of  the  se- 
nate of  England,  and  to  the  unde- 
niable personal  honour  of  its  mem- 
bers, roundly  tells  the  House,  that 
they  have  no  right  to  do  this ;  that  if 
they  are  determined  to  rob  him  of 
ten,  or  even  five  pounds  a-year,  ay, 
or  even  five  pence,  to  put  it  into  the 
pockets  of  Mr.  Anybody,  or  his  con- 
stituents either,  he  never  will  con- 
sent to  it,  and  will  always  call  it  a 
shame  and  a  robbery  if  they  put  him 
in  prison  for  saying  so;  and,  in  a 
word,  he  will  not  do  it.  Suppose, 
however,  that  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, and  of  the  poor  travellers  from 
Bath,  are  of  more  consequence  in  the 
judgment  of  the  House  than  any 
such  arguments,  and  members  pass 
a  compulsory  act,  what  should  we 
call  it  r  British  iustice,  or  Spartan 
rigour,  or  Pennsyivanian  honesty  ? 

In  speaking  of  railway  companies, 
people  are  apt  to  consider  them  as 
abstract  existences,  or  rather  as  pub- 
lic departments,  like  the  Treasury  or 
Post  -  ofiice,  whose  poverty  or  afflu- 
ence is  of  no  consequence  to  any  par- 
ticular individual ;  whereas,  in  truth, 
they  consist  of  living,  breathing  Eng- 
lishmen, with  wives  to  support  and 
children  to  clothe.  When  members 
cut  down  the  navy  estimates,  and  re- 
commend railway  companies  to  run 
third-class  carriages,  they  forget  the 
difierence.  In  one  case,  they  are  re- 
commending government  to  build 
two  war-steamers  instead  of  three ; 
in  the  other,  they  may  be  recom- 
mending some  poor  shareholder  to 
extinguish  the  fire  on  his  hearth,  and 
send  nis  children  supperless  to  bed. 
A  member  has  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, railway  companies  ought  to  be 
made  to  carry  the  poor  cheaply;  but 
he  would  see  the  injustice  of  sa3ring 
to  his  next-door  neighbour,  "  Oh  I 
Russell,  there  is  a  poor  man  going  on 


the  top  of  the  coach  to  Bath  ;  he  Ins 
very  uttle  money,  imd  the  night  » 
cold  and  wet:  you  really  ought  to 
pay  for  an  inside  place  for  him." 
And  no  one  would  blame  Russell  for 
replying,  "  Roebuck,  my  dear  fellow, 
I  really  cannot  afford  to  take  in»de 
places  for  poor  people  whom  I  know 
nothing  about :  1  always  travel  oat- 
side  myself;  but  if  you  are  interested 
about  this  man,  and  wish  to  do  a 
kind  thing,  why  don*t  tfou  pay  for 
his  seat  r 

The  practical  effect  of  running 
third-class  carriages  is  easy  to  be  mi- 
derstood.  It  makes  the  rmflwaj 
shareholder  pay  the  difiference  b^ 
tween  a  second  and  third-class  tkket 
to  every  traveller  who  on  such  terms 
vnll  consent  to  go  into  the  third- 
class  carriage.  There  is  no  conceiy- 
able  reason  why  the  railway  share- 
holder should  pay  this  money  to  the 
traveller  any  more  thim  any  other 
individual  in  the  community.  It  was 
no  part  of  the  bargain  when  tbe 
railway  was  to  be  made;  on  the 
contrary,  the  concession  to  the  share- 
holder of  power  to  charge,  if  be 
pleased,  ^«^-cla8s  fiures  to  every  tra^ 
veller,  necessarily  implied  that  be 
was  under  no  le^  or  moral  obliga- 
tion to  do  otherwise. 

The  letter  on  Bmbcay  Legislatum 
is  of  a  very  different  character  firom 
that  to  wmch  Mr.  Warburton  stands 
foster-father.  Not  having  a  seat  ia 
the  House,  we  cannot  hold  it  up  as 
**  the  members'  guide  ;*'  but  we  con- 
fess that  we  are  glad  that  some  one 
has  at  last  ventured  to  affirm,  that 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  a  more 
suitable  national  policy  than  for  us 
to  call  railway  directors  hard  names, 
to  pretend  a  dislike  to  confiscatioii, 
and  yet  to  suggest  no  practicable 
measure  except  confiscation  for  the 
attainment  of  our  desires.  We  have 
heard  so  much  of  late  of  the  cant  of 
humanity,  and  liberality,  and  all 
sorts  of  absurdity  under  tne  name  td 
the  good  of  the  poor,  that  we  turn 
with  satisfaction  to  any  author  who 
in  these  days  of  marble-hearted 
^^  sensiblerie*'  avows,  that  he  takes 
for  his  rule  the  good  old-fa^oned 
maxims,  that  *'  what  is  unjust  cannot 
be  expedient,*"  and  that  *^what  is 
worth  naving  is  worth  paying  for." 

In  the  letter  on  RaUwtnf  JLegidoi^ 
Uon^  the  author  maintains  that  ^ 
whole  operation  of  railways  is  1 
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upon  a  specific  and  solemn  contract 
between  the  railway  proprietors  and 
the  nation,  through  its  constitutional 
organs  the  three  estates  of  the  realm. 
In  consideration  of  being  authorised 
to  charge   first-class  fares    if  they 

5 leased,  the  railway  proprietors  un- 
ertook  to  make  their  lines.  lie 
goes  on  to  say, — 

**  How  has  ibe  contract  been  fulfilled  ? 

'*  Private  property  has  been  purchased 
at  far  more  than  its  real  value.  Passen. 
gers  are  carried  at  lower  fares,  at  greater 
speed,  in  greater  comfort,  with  greater 
certainty,^  with  greater  punctuality  and 
greater  wfety,  than  ever  was  proposed  or 
expected.  The  railway  companies  have 
fulfilled  their  part,  not  only  to  the  letter, 
but  to  the  spirit,  and  gone  beyond  both. 
What  have  they  got  by  it  ?  Care,  anxiety, 
responsibility,  unmeasured  abuse.  What 
profit  hare  they  made  ?  On  an  average, 
they  do  not  receive  the  legal  interest  of 
their  money." 

Under  such  circumstances,  is  it  not 
monstrous  that  efforts  should  be 
made  to  rob  them  even  of  this ;  that 
the^  should  be  held  up  to  public  exe- 
cration as  avaricious,  unfeeling,  dis- 
honest monopolists,  grinding  the 
poor,  oppressing  the  nch,  wei^hinff 
down  like  an  incubus  the  energies  of 
the  kingdom,  an  annoyance  to  the 
public,  **  taxing  the  nation  ad  libitum 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  private 
gain,"  **  holding  the  community  com- 
pletely at  their  mercy,"  '*  induced  by 
no  motive  of  action  but  their  own 
selfishness,  swayed  by  every  gust  of 
prejudice  and  passion,  and  too  often 
as  profoundly  ignorant  of  their  own 
real  interests  as  they  are  exclusively 
devoted  to  its  advancement  ?"  This 
outrageous  abuse  is  not  without  its 
object ;  nor  are  its  effects  neutralised 
by  the  usual  phrases  about  due  re- 
gard to  the  rights  of  property;  and 
that  railway  companies  have,  of 
course,  a  right  to  make  as  much 
money  as  they  can.  He  who  really 
thinks  so  will  not  load  them  with 
contumely  for  doing  so.  The  mud 
is  thrown  plentifully,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  it  will  stick,  and  hiae 
the  scrap  of  ffilding  that  is  thrown 
with  it ;  the  dog  is  given  a  bad  name, 
in  the  hope  that  the  mob  will  hang 
him  without  any  very  exact  inquiry 
into  his  sanity.  If  the  public  are 
once  excited  to  a  proper  degree  of 
indignation,  and  their  selnshness 
thorouffhly  awakened,  the  mere  co- 
lour of  justice  will  suffice  to  quiet 


public  good,  private  property  will 
not  be  "tenderly  dealt  with,"  and 
corporate  property  will  be  seized  and 
confiscated  without  a  blush. 

We  must  now  give  an  outline  of 
the  measures  proposed  in  the  letter 
on  Railway  Legislation,  and  we  strong- 
ly recommend  the  letter  itself  to  the 
notice  of  such  of  our  readers  as  are 
interested  in  these  matters. 

After  sketching  slightly  the  pro- 
gress of  railways,  the  writer  traces 
the  great  expense  of  construction  of 
railways  to  the  extensive  prejudices 
which  generally  prevailed,  and  which, 
affecting  the  laws  passed  at  that  time, 
rendered  them  unnecessarily  disad- 
vantageous to  the  railway  companies. 
The  interest  of  this  extra  expense  be- 
ing paid  out  of  the  revenue  of  the 
company,  a  permanent  charge  has 
been  fastened  upon  our  internal 
communications  from  which  we  ne- 
ver can  be  relieved ;  and  this  holds 
good,  whether  we  adhere  to  our  own 
or  resort  to  the  continental  system. 
He  proposes,  for  the  future,  that  an 
opposite  course  should  be  taken  ;  that 
every  assistance  which  government 
can  give  should  be  afforded  to  new 
railways,  in  return  for  which  he  con- 
siders the  company  should  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  very  low  fares ; 
low  fares  on  a  cheap  line  being  sup- 
posed to  return  as  great  a  profit  as 
nigher  fares  on  a  dearer  line. 

**  The  first  object  is  to  develope  to 
the  utmost  the  power  and  spirit  of  the 
capitalist,  and  create  numerous  railways 
by  cheapening  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  second  is  to  obtain  cheap  travelling 
by  making  that  the  price  for  which  go- 
vemment  shall  sell  its  assistance." 

With  regard  to  existing  railways, 
he  sets  out  with  a  similar  principle, 
viz.  that  the  negotiation  between  the 
government  and  the  companies  should 
proceed  on  the  consideration  of  what 
IS  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  assist- 
ance wnich  the  government  can  now 
give  them  in  working  their  lines,  and 
that,  in  return  for  this  assistance,  the 
companies  should  make  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  their  fares.  He  sug- 
Cthat  railways  may  be  exempt^ 
general  and  parochial  taxation, 
that  **  half  the  mamtenance  of  way" 
should  be  paid  by  the  country,  and 
that  the  borrowed  capital  of  the  com- 
panies should  be  raised  on  the  secu- 
rity of  the  government.  From  an 
analysis  of  the  expenditure  of  .ten 
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vantages  as  equal  to  nine  per  cent 
upon  their  gross  receipts.  Besides 
which,  the  railway  company  would 
then  he  entitled  to  he  protected  from 
a  competing  line.  He  thinks  that,  in 
return  for  this  assistance,  the  railwy 
companies  would  consent  to  run  third- 
dass  carriages  with  evenr  train  at  a 
maximum  fare  of  three  farthings  per 
mile,  and  that  thus  cheap  travelling 
would  he  obtained.  He  would  leave 
undisturbed  the  present  power, 
management,  and  responfflbifity  of 
the  board  of  directors. 

One  very  important  suggestion  is 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  traffic 
of  the  country,  and  consequently  the 
revenue  of  the  railways,  is  progres- 
sively increasing  from  year  to  year. 
He  proposes,  therefore,  that,  when  the 
dividend  of  any  company  exceeds 
seven  per  cent  (which  he  calls  the 
maximum  dividend),  periodical  re- 
visions of  the  fares  shall  take  place 
every  ^ye  years,  and  such  reduction 
made  in  them  as  shall  reduce  the 
dividend  to  seven  per  cent  again. 

"  The  reiult  of  the  whole  is  contaiDed 
io  the  stipolatioD,  that  all  who  choose  it 
may  travel  by  every  passenger-train  at 
the  rate  of  three  faribings  per  mile,  and 
that  periodical  revisions  of  this  rate  shall 
take  place  so  at  to  appropriate  to  its 
further  reduction  all  profit  in  excess  of 
seven  per  cent. 

"  The  consequences  of  this  stipulaUon 
wiB  be  more  extensive  than  they,  perhaps, 
appear  at  first  sight.  The  third-class 
carriage  with  every  train  necessarilj  re- 
gulates the  second. class  fare,  and  that, 
the  first-class  fai^.  The  millions  travel 
by  the  third-class,  and  economy  there 
is  the  national  benefit  to  the  attainment 
of  which  all  our  efforts  should  be  directed. 
The  other  fares  will  be  adjusted  on  the 
most  paying  scale  ;  and  as  this  profit  is 
extracted  from  the  rich,  and,  after  fructi- 
fying five  years  in  the  possession  of  the 
railway  proprietors  and  stimulating  him 
to  new  efforts,  is  ultimately  devoted  to  a 
still  further  developemcnt  of  the  principle 
of  cheap  travelling,  it  serves  to  connect 
in  indissoluble  harmony  the  profit  of  the 
private  speculator  with  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  community,  or  rather  to 
amalgamate  and  identify  them." 

It  appears,  at  first  siffht,  that  no 
company  whose  dividends  amount  to 
ten  per  cent  would  voluntarily  ac- 
cept any  proposal,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be  to  reduce  this  dividend  to 
seven  per  cent.  But  the  writer  con- 
tends, that  wherever  a  costly  railvray 
can  make  ten  per  cent,  a  new  and 
cheap  line  will  sooner  or  later  be 
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made  in  direct  competitk»i  with  it ; 
the  cheap  line  would  accept  the  go- 
vernment assistance,  ani  thus  make 
a  good  profit  from  fares  which  would 
r^m  the  expensive  line. 

«« If  railways,  by  the  mere  course  of 
events,  the  improvements  of  legisUtioo, 
and  the  progress  of  science,  can  be  pro- 
duced more  cheaply  than  they  once  could, 
the  value  of  the  old  ones  must  be  reduced 
in  proportion,  wherever  they  come  into 
competition.  Wherever  a  dear  line  can 
exist,  a  cheap  line  will  flourish,  and  rain 
its  neighbour.  Nothing  can  preveoi  the 
old  lines  from  sinking  under  the  pressura, 
unless  with  a  wise  foresight  they  antici- 
pate the  evil  day,  and  take  shelter  under 
the  shield  of  government  j  unless  they 
consent  to  pay  the  price  of  being  con- 
BCituted  real  monopolies,  even  if  that 
price  should  be  •  cheap  travelling  for  the 
working-classes.'" 
The  letter  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  Unless  some  decided  steps  arc  now 
taken,  there  is  no  chance  of  any  diminu- 
tion in  the  present  rates  of  travelling. 
If  railway  lOOi.  shares  rose  to  be  worth 
600^  as  has  happened  with  canal^ares, 
we  should  have  to  pay  threepence  a  mile. 
It  cannot  be  a  wise  policy  to  perpetuate 
this.  My  object  is  to  re(M>mmend  the 
adoption  of  some  progressing,    sdf-ad. 


justing  principle.  Whether  the 
dividena  shall  be  seven  per  cent,  and  the 
maximum  third-class  fare  three  foithings 
per  mile,  is  not  of  so  much  conseqoenc© 
as  the  attainment  of  a  maximum  dividend, 
and  periodical  revision  and  reduction  of 
fares.    This  undoubtedly  might  be  ac- 
complished by  the  nation  buying  up  all 
the   railways,    and   placing    the    whole 
management  of  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
branch  of  the  executive,  as  is  done  with 
regard  to  the  Post-office.     But  I  appre- 
hend that  it  is  a  sound  rule  of  policy, 
that  government  should   not  undertaka 
any  business  of  this  commercial  natore, 
if  It  can  be  carried  on  through  the  agency 
of  private  individuals.    The  last  resource 
should  not  be  applied  to  until  it  is  as- 
certained  that  no  other  scheme  is  prac- 
ticable.    Kext  to  doing  nothing  at  all, 
delay  is  most  to  be  deprecated.     If  the 
railway  income,  or  any  proportion  of  it, 
is  to  be  confiscated  for  the  national  good, 
it  ought  to  be  confiscated  while  it  is  omly 
three  millions  a-year.    If  it  is  to  be  pnr- 
chased,  the  price  should  be  fixed  bcrae 
it  increases  in  value.    In  the  last  tw^ve 
months  the  value  of  railway  shares  has 
increased  six  or  eight  milii<»8.     Eveo 
the  British  nation  cannot  afford  to  indoigt 
in  procrastination  which  costs  them  half 
a  million  monthly.    In  this  instance 

'  Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time,' 
and  of  the  national  wealth  also." 
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LITfLE  TRAVELS  AND  ROAD-SIDE  SKETCHES. 

BT  TITMABSH. 
FROM  RICHMOND  IN  SURRBY  TO  BRUSSELS  IN  BELGIUM. 


•  *  I  QUITTED  the  Bose  Cottage 
Hotel  at  Richmond,  one  of  the  com- 
fortabkst,  quietest,  cheapest,  neatest, 
little  inns  in  England,  and  a  thousand 
times  preferable,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  Star  and  Garter,  whither,  if  you 
go  alone,  a  sneering  waiter,  with  his 
hair  curled,  frightens  you  off  the 
premises ;  and  wnere,  if  you  are  bold 
enouffh  to  brave  the  sneering  waiter, 
YOU  have  to  pay  ten  shillings  for  a 
bottle  of  claret ;  and  whence,  if  you 
look  out  of  the  window,  you  gaze  on  a 
view  which  is  so  rich  that  it  seems  to 
knock  you  down  with  its  splendour — 
a  view  that  has  its  hair  curled  like 
the  8wi^;gering  waiter :  I  say,  I 
Quitted  the  Rose  Cottage  Hotel  with 
deep  regret,  believing  that  I  should  see 
notning  so  pleasant  as  its  gardens, 
and  its  veal -cutlets,  and  its  dear 
little  bowling-green,  elsewhere.  But 
the  time  comes  when  people  must  go 
out  of  town,  and  so  I  got  on  the  top 
of  the  omnibus,  and  the  carpet-bag 
was  put  inside. 

K I  were  a  great  prince  and  rode 
outside  of  coacnes  (as  I  should  if  I 
were  a  great  prince),  I  would,  whe- 
ther I  smoked  or  not,  have  a  case  of 
the  best  Havannahs  in  my  pocket — 
not  for  my  own  smoking,  but  to 
give  them  to  the  snobs  on  the  coach, 
who  smoke  the  vilest  cheroots.  They 
poison  the  air  with  the  odour  of 
their  filthy  weeds.  A  man  at  all 
easy  in  his  circumstances  would  spare 
himself  much  annoyance  by  taking 
the  above  simple  precaution. 

A  gentleman  sitting  behind  me 
tapped  me  on  the  back  and  asked  for 
a  nght.  He  was  a  footman,  or  ra- 
ther Tidet.  He  had  no  livery,  but 
the  three  friends  who  accompanied 
him  were  tall  men  in  pepper-and-salt 
undress  jackets  with  a  duke*s  coronet 
on  their  buttons. 

After  tapping  me  on  the  back,  and 
when  he  had  fini^ed  his  cheroot,  the 
gentleman  produced  another  wind- 
instrument,  which  he  called  a  ^*  kino- 
pium,**  a  sort  of  trumpet,  on  whidi 


he  shewed  a  great  inclination  to  play. 
He  began  puffing  out  of  the  '*  kino- 

Eium  a  most  abominable  air,  which 
e  said  was  the  "Duke*8  March." 
It  was  plaved  by  particular  request 
of  one  of  the  pepper-and-salt  gentry. 

The  noise  was  so  abominable  that 
even  the  coachman  objected  (al- 
though m^  firiend*s  brother  footmen 
were  ravished  with  it),  and  said 
that  it  was  not  allowed  to  play 
toons  on  his  bus.  "Very  well, 
said  the  valet,   "  we're  only  of  the 

Duke     of    B '«     estdUghmenty 

THAT  *s  ALL.**  The  coachmau 
could  not  resist  that  app^  to  his 
fashionable  feelings.  The  valet  was 
allowed  to  play  his  infernal  kino- 
pium,  and  the  poor  fellow  (the  coach- 
man), who  had  lived  in  some  private 
families,  was  quite  anxious  to  conci- 
liate the  footmen  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch*8  establishment,  that*s  all, 
and  told  several  stories  of  his  having 
been  groom  in  Captain  Hoskins^ 
£unily,  nephew  of  Governor  Hwtkins^ 
which  stories  the  footmen  received 
with  great  contempt. 

The  footmen  were  like  the  rest  of 
the  fashionable  world  in  this  respect. 
I  felt  for  my  part  that  I  resp^sted 
them.  They  were  in  daily  communi- 
cation with  a  duke  I  They  were  not 
the  rose,  but  they  had  lived  beside  it. 
There  is  an  odour  in  the  English 
aristocracy  which  intoxicates  ple- 
beians. 1  am  sure  that  any  com- 
moner in  England,  though  he  would 
die  rather  than  confess  it,  would  have 
a  respect  for  those  great,  big,  hulking 
duke  s  footmen. 

The  day  before,  her  grace  the 
duchess  had  passed  us  alone  in  a 
chariot-and-four  with  two  out-riders. 
What  better  mark  of  innate  superi- 
ority could  man  wantP  Here  was  a 
slim  lady  who  required  four — six 
horses  to  herself  and  four  servants 
(kinopium  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the 
number)  to  guard  her. 

We  were  sixteen  inside  and  out, 
and  had  consequently  an  eighth  oL  a 
horse  a-pieoe.       Digitized  by  vjOOg IC 
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A  duchess  :=  6,  a  commoner  =  }, 
that  IB  to  say, 

1  duchess  =s  48  commoners. 

If  I  were  a  duchess  of  the  present 
day,  I  would  say  to  the  duke,  my 
noole  husband,  ^*My  dearest  gn^ace, 
I  think,  when  I  travel  alone  in  my 
chariot  from  Hammersmith  to  Lon- 
don, I  will  not  care  for  the  outriders. 
In  these  days,  when  there  is  so  much 
poverty  and  so  much  disaffection  in 
thecountiT,  we  should  not  ^labousser 
the  cancUue  with  the  sight  of  our 
preposterous  prosperity.** 

But  this  is  very  likely  only  ple- 
beian envy,  and  I  dare  say,  if  I  were 
a  lovely  duchess  of  the  realm,  I 
would  ride  in  a  coach-and-six,  with 
a  coronet  on  the  top  of  m^  bonnet 
and  a  robe  of  velvet  and  ermine  even 
in  the  dog-days. 

Alas  I  these  are  the  do^-days.  Many 
dogs  are  abroad — snarling  doffs,  bit- 
hig  dogs,  envious  dogs,  mad  dogs; 
beware  of  exciting  the  fury  of  such 
¥rith  your  flaming  red  velvet  and 
dazzling  ermine.  It  makes  ragged 
Lazarus  doubly  hungry  to  see  Dives 
feasting  in  doth  of  gold ;  and  so  if  I 
were  a  beauteous  duchess  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Silence,  vam  man,  can  the  queen 
herself  make  you  a  duchess  f  Be 
content,  then,  nor  gibe  at  thy  betters 

of  "  the  Duke  of  B *8  establish- 

ment— that*s  all.'* 

On  board  the  Antwerpen^ 
off  every  where. 
We  have  bidden  adieu  to  Billings- 

5 ate,  we  have  passed  the  Thames 
\innel ;  it  is  one  o*clock,  and  of  course 
people  are  thinking  of  being  hungry. 
What  a  merry  place  a  steamer  is  on 
a  calm  sunny  summer  forenoon,  and 
what  an  appetite  every  one  seems  to 
have !  We  are,  I  assure  you,  no  less 
than  170  noblemen  and  gentlemen  to- 
gether pacing  up  and  down  under  the 
awning,  or  loUine  on  the  sofas  in  the 
cabin,  and  hardly  have  we  passed 
Greenwich  when  the  feeding  begins. 
The  company  was  at  the  brandy  and 
soda-water  in  an  instant  (there  is  a 
sort  of  le^nd  that  the  beverage  is  a 
preservaUve  against  sea -sickness), 
and  I  admired  the  penetration  of 
ffentlemen  who  partook  of  the  drink, 
in  the  first  place,  the  steward  toill 
put  so  much  brandy  into  the  tumbler 
that  it  is  fit  to  choke  you ;  and,  se- 
condly, the  soda-water,  being  kept  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  boiler  of  the 


engine,  is  of  a  fine  wholesome  hot 
when  presented  to  the  hot  and  thinly 
traveller.  Thus  he  is  prevented 
from  catching  any  sudden  cold  whkh 
might  be  da^rous  to  him. 

The  forepart  of  the  vessel  ia  crowded 
to  the  full  as  much  as  the  goiteeler 
quarter.  There  are  four  carriages, 
each  with  piles  of  imperials  and  aris- 
tocratic simcracks  of  travel,  under 
the  wheels  of  which  those  personages 
have  to  clamber  who  have  a  nuod  to 
look  at  the  bowsprit,  and  perhap  to 
smoke  a  cigar  at  ease.  The  carnages 
overcome,  you  find  yourself  con- 
fronted by  a  huge  penml  of  Durham 
oxen,  lyin^  on  nav  and  surrounded 
by  a  barncade  of  oars,  fifteen  of 
these  homed  monsters  maintain  an 
incessant  mooing  and  bellowing.  Be- 
yond the  cows  come  a  heap  of  cotton- 
bags,  beyond  the  cotton-bags  more 
carriages,  more  pyramids  of  travelling 
trunks,  and  valets  and  couriers  bus- 
tlin^^  and  swearing  round  about  them. 
And  already,  and  in  various  corners 
and  niches,  lying  on  coils  of  rope, 
black  tar  cloths,  ragged  cloaks,  or 
^^Yi  you  see  a  score  of  those  dul^ns 
fore-cabin  passengers,  who  are  never 
shaved,  who  always  look  unhappy, 
and  appear  ^ettin^  ready  to  be  ncL 

At  one,  dmner  begins  in  the  after- 
cabin —  boiled  salmon,  boiled  bed; 
boiled  mutton,  boiled  cabbage,  bofled 
potatoes,  and  parboiled  wine  for  any 
eentlemen  who  like  it,  and  turo  roast 
aucks  between  seventy.  After  thk, 
knobs  of  cheese  are  handed  round 
on  a  plate  and  there  is  a  talk  of  a 
tart  somewhere  at  some  end  of  the 
table.  All  this  I  saw  peeping  through 
a  sort  of  meat-safe  which  ventilates 
the  top  of  the  cabin,  and  very  happy 
and  hot  did  the  people  seem  below. 

^'  How  the  deuce  can  people  dine  at 
such  an  hour  ?**  say  several  gented 
fellows  who  are  watchii:^  the  manceu- 
vres.  "  I  can't  touch  a  morsel  before 
seven.** 

But  somehow  at  half-past  Uiree 
o*clock  we  had  dropped  a  long  way 
down  the  river.  The  air  was  de- 
lightfully fresh,  the  sky  of  a  faultle« 
cobalt,  the  river  shining  and  fl^ali^g 
like  quicksilver,  and  at  this  period 
steward  runs  against  me  bearinff  two 
great  smoking  dishes  covered  by 
two  great  glistening  hemispheres  of 
tin.  "Fellow,- says  1,"  what's  that  r 

He  lifted  up  the  cover,  it  was 
ducks  and  green  peas,  by  jingol 
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**  What,  haven't  tbey  done  yet,  the 
greedy  creatures?"  Tasked.  "Have 
the  people  heen  feeding  for  three 
hours?" 

"  Law  hless  yon,  sir,  it's  the  second 
dinner.  Make  haste,  or  you  won't 
get  a  place;"  at  which  words  a  gen- 
teel party,  with  whom  I  had  heen 
conversing,  instantly  tumbled  down 
the  hatchway,  and  I  find  myself  one 
of  the  second  relay  of  seventy  who 
are  attacking  the  boiled  salmon, 
boiled  beef,  boiled  cabbage,  &c.  As 
for  the  ducks,  I  certainly  had  some 
peas,  very  fine  yellow  stm  peas,  that 
ought  to  have  been  split  before  they 
were  boiled ;  but,  witn  regard  to  the 
ducks,  I  saw  the  animals  gobbled  up 
before  my  eyes  by  an  old  widow  lady 
and  her  party  just  as  I  was  shrieking 
to  the  steward  to  bring  a  knife  ana 
fork  to  carve  them.  The  fellow  (I 
mean  the  widow  ladv's  whiskered 
companion)!  I  saw  him  eat  peas 
with  the  very  knife  with  which  he 
had  dissected  the  duck  I 

After  dinner  (as  I  need  not  tell 
the  keen  observer  of  human  nature 
who  peruses  this)  the  human  mind,  if 
the  body  be  in  a  decent  state,  expands 
into  gaietv  and  benevolence,  and  the 
intellect  longs  to  measure  itself  in 
friendly  converse  with  the  divers  in- 
telligences around  it.     We  ascend 
upon  deck,  and  after  eyeing  each  other 
for  a  brief  space  and  with  a  friendly 
modest  hesitation,  we  begin  anon  to 
converse  about  the  weather  and  other 
profound  and  delightful  themes  of 
English  discourse.  We  confide  to  each 
other  our  respective  opinions  of  the 
ladies  round  aoout  us.    Look  at  that 
charming  creature  in  a  pink  bonnet 
and  a  dress  of  the  pattern  of  a  Kil- 
marnock snuff-box ;  a  stalwart  Irish 
gentleman  in  a  green  coat  and  bushy 
red  whiskers  is  whispering  something 
very  agreeable  into  ner  ear,  as  is  the 
wont  of  gentlemen  of  his  nation;  for 
her  dark  eyes  kindle,  her  red  lips 
open  and  give  an  opportunity  to  a 
dozen  beautiful  pearly  teeth  to  dis- 
play themselves,  and  glance  brightlv 
m  the  sun,  while  round  the  teeth 
and  the  lips  a  number  of  lovely  dim- 
ples make  their  appearance,  and  her 
whole  countenance  assumes  a  look  of 
perfect  health  and  happiness.     See 
ner  companion  in  shot  silk  and  a 
dove-coloured  parasol ;    in  what  a 
graceful  Watteau-like  attitude  she 
reclines.     The  tall  courier  who  has 


been  boundng  about  the  deck  in  at- 
tendance upon  these  ladies  (it  is  his 
first  day  of  service,  and  he  is  eager  to 
make  a  favourable  impression  on 
them  and  the  lady's-maids  too)  has 
just  brought  them  from  the  carriage 
a  small  paper  of  sweet  cakes  (no- 
thing is  prettier  than  to  see  a  pretty 
woman  eating  sweet  biscuits,)  and  a 
bottle  that  evidently  contains  Malm- 
sey madeira.  How  daintily  they  sip 
it ;  how  happy  they  seem,  how  that 
lucky  ro^e  of  an  Irishman  prattles 
awav  I  Yonder  is  a  noble  group  in- 
deea ;  an  English  gentleman  and  his 
family.  Children,  mother,  grand- 
mother, grown-up  daughters,  father, 
and  domestics,  twenty-two  in  all. 
They  have  a  table  to  themselves  on 
the  deck,  and  the  consumption  of 
eatables  among  them  is  really  endless. 
The  nurses  have  been  bustling  to 
and  firo  and  bringing  first,  slices  of 
cake ;  then  dinner ;  then  tea  with  huge 
family  jugs  of  milk ;  and  the  little 
people  have  been  playing  hide-and- 
seek  round  the  deck,  coquetting  with 
the  other  children,  and  making  mends 
of  every  soul  on  board.  I  love  to 
see  the  kind  eyes  of  women  fondly 
watching  them  as  they  gambol  about ; 
a  female  face,  be  it  ever  so  plain, 
when  occupied  in  regarding  children, 
becomes  celestial  almost,  and  a  man 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  good  and  happy 
while  he  is  looking  on  at  such  sights. 
''Ah,  sir!"  says  a  great  big  man, 
whom  you  would  not  accuse  of  sen- 
timent, "  I  have  a  couple  of  those  little 
things  at  home ;"  and  he  stops  and 
heaves  a  great  big  sigh  and  swallows 
down  a  half  tumbler  of  cold  some- 
thing and  water.  We  know  what 
the  honest  fellow  means  well  enough. 
He  is  sayinff  to  himself  "  Grod  bless 
my  girls  and  their  mother  I"  but,  be- 
ing a  Briton,  is  too  manly  to  speak 
out  in  a  more  intelligible  way.  Per- 
haps it  is  as  well  for  nim  to  be  quiet, 
and  not  chatter  and  gesticulate  like 
those  Frenchmen  a  few  yards  from 
him,  who  are  chirping  over  a  bottle 
of  champsjopie. 

There  is,  as  you  may  fancv,  a 
number  of  such  groups  on  the  deck, 
and  a  pleasant  occupation  it  is  for  a 
lonelv  man  to  watch  them  and 
build  theories  upon  them,  and  ex- 
amine those  two  personages  seated 
cheek  by  jowl.  One  is  an  Eng- 
lish youth,  travelling  for  the  first 
time,   who   has  been   hard  at  his 
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Guide-book  daring  the  whole  jour- 
ney. He  has  a  Manuel  du  Voy^ 
ageur  in  his  pocket ;  a  very  pretty, 
amusing  little  oblong  work  it  is  too, 
and  might  be  very  useful,  if  the  fo- 
reign people  in  three  languages, 
among  whom  you  travel,  would  but 
ffive  the  answers  set  down  in  the 
book,  or  understand  the  questions 
you  put  to  them  out  of  it  The 
oUier  honest  gentleman  in  the  fur 
cap,  what  can  his  occupation  be? 
We  know  him  at  once  ior  what  he 
is.  "  Sir,"  says  he,  in  a  fine  Ger- 
man accent,  **  I  am  a  brofessor  of 
languages,  and  will  gif  you  lessons  in 
Danish,  Swedish,  English,  Bortu- 
guese,  Spanish  and  Bersian.**  Thus 
occupied  in  meditations,  the  rapid 
hours  and  the  rapid  steamer  pass 
quickly  on.  The  sun  is  sinking,  and, 
as  he  drone,  the  ingenious  luminary 
sets  the  Thames  on  fire :  several  wor- 
thy ffentlemen,  watch  in  hand,  are 
eageny  examining  the  phenomena 
attendmff  his  di^ppearance, —  rich 
clouds  ofpurple  and  gold,that  form  the 
curtains  of  his  bed, — little  barks  that 
pass  black  across  his  disk,  hb  disk 
every  instant  dropping  nearer  and 
nearer  into  the  water.  "  There  he 
goes!"  says  one  sa^cious  observer. 
"  No  he  doesn't,"  cries  another.  Now 
he  is  gone,  and  the  steward  is  already 
threading  the  deck,  asking  the  pass- 
engers, right  and  left,  if  they  will 
take  a  little  supper.  What  a  grand 
object  is  a  sunset,  and  what  a  wonder 
is  an  appetite  at  sea  I  Lo  I  the  homed 
moon  snines  pale  over  Margate,  and 
the  red  beacon  is  gleaming  from  dis- 
tant Ramsgate  pier. 

*  *  *  41 

A  great  rush  is  speedily  made  for 
the  mattrasses  that  lie  in  the  boat  at 
the  ship's  side ;  and,  as  the  night  is 
delightmlly  calm,  many  fair  ladies 
and  worthy  men  determine  to  couch 
on  deck  for  the  night.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  former,  especially  if 
they  be  young  and  pretty,  the  philo- 
sopher watches  with  mdescnbable 
emotion  and  interest.  What  a  num- 
ber of  pretty  coquetries  do  the  ladies 
perform,  and  into  what  pretty  atti- 
tudes do  they  take  care  to  fall !  All 
the  little  children  have  been  gathered 
up  by  the  nursery-maids,  and  are 
taken  down  to  roost  below.  Balmy 
sleep  seals  the  eyes  of  many  tired 
wayfarers,  as  you  see  in  the  case 


of  the  Boflsian  nobleman  asleep  among 
the  portmanteaus ;  and  Titmarsh,  who 
has  been  walking  the  deck  for  aome 
time  with  a  great  mattraas  on  hk 
shoulders,  knowing  full  well,  that 
were  he  to  relinquish  it  for  an  in- 
stant, some  other  person  would  seiae 
on  it;  now  stretches  his  bed  upon  the 
deck,  wraps  his  cloak  about  his  knees, 
draws  his  white  cotton  nightcap  tJ^tA 
over  his  head  and  ears ;  and,  as  the 
smoke  of  his  cigar  rises  calmly  up- 
wards to  the  deqp  sky  and  the  che^ - 
ful  twinkling  stars,  ne  feels  hinnelf 
exquisitely   happy,    koA.    thinks   of 

thee,  my  Juliana  I 

♦  ♦  »  ♦ 

Why  people,  because  they  are  in  a 
steam-bmit,  should  get  up  so  deuoedly 
early  I  cannot  understand.  Gentle- 
men have  been  walking  over  my  legs 
ever  since  three  o'clock  this  moniii]|^« 
and,  no  doubt,  have  been  indulging  m 
personalities  (which  I  hate)  regard- 
ing my  appearance  and  manner  of 
sleeping,  lying,  snoring.  Let  the  wags 
lau^h  on ;  but  a  fiir  pleasanter  occu- 
pation is  to  sleep  until  breakfast^ 
time,  or  near  it. 

The  tea,  and  ham,  and  egg^ 
which,  with  a  beef-steak  or  two,  and 
three  or  four  rounds  of  toast,  form 
the  component  parts  of  the  above- 
named  eleffant  meal,  are  taken  in  the 
river  Scheldt.  Little,  neat,  plump- 
looking  churdies  and  villages  are 
rising  here  and  there  among  tails  of 
trees  and  pastures  that  are  wonder- 
fully green.  To  the  right,  as  the 
Guide-book  says,  is  Walcneren ;  and 
on  the  left  Cadsand,  memorable  for 
the  English  expedition  of  1809,  when 
Lord  Chatham,  Sir  Walter  Manny, 
and  Henry  Earl  of  Derby,  at  the 
head  of  the  Enslish,  gained  a  greal 
victory  over  the  Flemish  mercenaiies 
in  the  pay  of  Philippe  of  YalosL 
The  cloth-yard  shafts  of  the  Englirii 
archers  did  great  execution.  Flush- 
ing was  taken,  and  Lord  Chatham 
returned  to  England,  where  he  di»> 
tinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  de- 
bates on  the  American  war,  which  he 
called  the  brightest  jewel  of  the 
British  crown.  You  see,  my  love, 
that,  though  an  artist  by  (Hpdression, 
my  education  has  by  no  means  been 
neglected;  and  what,  indeed,  would 
be  the  pleasure  of  travel,  unless 
these  charming,  historical  reooUedioiis 
were  brought  to  bearimon  it  ? 
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Antwerp, 
As   many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  £ng1ish  visit  this  city  (I  have 
met  at  least  a  hundred  of  them  in 
this    half-hour  walking  the  streets, 
Guide-book  in  hand),  and  as  the  ubi- 
quitous Murray  has  already  depicted 
tne  place,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
a  long  description  of  it,  its  neatness,  its 
beauty,  and  its  stiff  antique  splen- 
dour.    The  tall,  pale  houses  nave 
many  of  them  crimped  gables,  that 
look  like  Queen  £Ii2al:^th*s   rufis. 
There  are  as  many  people  in  the 
streets  as  in  London  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning;  the  market-women 
wear  bonnets  of  a  flower-pot  shape, 
and  have  shining  brazen  milk'pots, 
which  are  delightful  to  the  eyes  of  a 
painter.      Along  the  quays  of  the 
lazy  Scheldt  are  innumerable  good- 
natured    groups    of  beer  -  drinkers 
(small- beer  is  the  most  good-natured 
drink  in  the  world) ;  along  the  bar- 
riers outside  of  the  town,  and  by  the 
glistening   canals,  are    more    beer- 
shops  and  more  beer-drinkers.    The 
city  is  defended  by  the  queerest  fkt 
military.  The  chief  traffic  is  between 
the  hotels  and  the  railroad.     The 
hotels  give  wonderftil  good  dinners, 
and  especially  at   the    Grand   La- 
boureur  may  be  mentioned  a   pe- 
culiar tart,  which  is  the  best  of  all 
tarts  that  ever  a  man  ate  since  he 
was  ten  years  old.     A  moonlight 
walk  is  delightful.     At  ten  o'clock 
the  whole  city  is  quiet ;  and  so  little 
changed  does  it  seem  to  be,  that  you 
may  walk  back  three  hundred  years 
into  time,  and  fancy  yourself  a  ma- 
jestical   Spaniard,  or  an  oppressed 
and  patriotic  Dutchman  at  your  lei- 
sure.    You  enter  the  inn,  and  the 
old  Quentin  Durward  courtyard,  in 
which  the  old   towers  look  down. 
There  is  a  sound  of  singing — singing 
at  midnight.    Is  it  Don  Sombrero, 
who  is  singiuff  an  Andalusian  s^ui- 
dilla  under  tne  window  of  the  Fle- 
mish burgomaster's  daughter  ?    Ah, 
no !   it  is  a  fat  Englishman  in  a 
zephyr  coat ;    he  is  drinking  cold 
gin-and-water  in  the  moonlight,  and 
warbling  softly, 

"  Nix  my  dolly,  pals,  fake  away, 
N—ix  my  dolly,  pals,  fake  a— a— way." 

I  wish  the  good  people  would 
knock  off  the  top  part  of  Antwerp 
Cathedral  spire.  Nothing  can  be 
more  gracious  and  elegant  than  the 


lines  of  the  first  two  compartments ; 
but  near  the  top  there  bulges  out  a 
little  round,  ugly,  vulgar,  Dutch 
monstrosity  (for  which  the  archi- 
tects have,  no  doubt,  a  name)  which 
offends  the  eye  cruelly.  Take  the 
Apollo,  and  set  upon  him  a  bob- wig 
and  a  little  cocked  hat;  imagine 
God  save  the  Kin^  ending  with  a 
jig ;  fancy  a  polonaise,  or  procession 
of  slim,  stately,  elegant  court  beau- 
ties, headed  by  a  buffoon  dancii^  a 
hornpipe.  Marshal  Gerard  should 
have  discharged  a  bomb-shell  at  that 
abomination,  and  have  given  the 
noble  steeple  a  chance  to  be  finished 
in  the  grand  style  of  the  early  fif- 
teenth century,  in  which  it  was  be- 
gun. 

This  style  of  criticism  is  base  and 
mean,  and  qiute  contrary  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  immortal  Goethe,  who 
was  only  for  allowing  the  eye  to  re- 
cognise the  beauties  of  a  great  work, 
but  would  have  its  de^cts  passed 
over.  It  is  an  unhappy,  luckless  or- 
ganisation which  will  be  perpetually 
fault-finding,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
grand  concert  of  music  will  persist 
only  in  hearing  that  unfortunate 
fiddle  out  of  tune. 

Within — except  where  the  rococo 
architects  have  mtroduced  their  or- 
naments (here  is  the  fiddle  out  of 
tune  again) — the  cathedral  is  noble. 
A  rich,  tender  sunshine  is  streaming 
in  through  the  windows,  and  gilding 
the  stately  edifice  with  the  purest 
li^ht.  The  admirable  stained  glass 
wmdows  are  not  too  brilliant  in  their 
colours.  The  organ  is  playing  a  rich, 
solemn  music ;  some  two  hundred  of 
people  are  listening  to  the  service; 
and  there  is  scarce  one  of  the  women 
kneeling  on  her  chair,  enveloped  in 
her  full,  majestic,  black  drapery,  but 
is  not  a  fine  study  for  a  painter. 
These  large  black  mantles  of  heavy 
silk  brought  oyer  the  heads  of  the 
women,  and  covering  their  persons, 
fall  into  such  fine  rolds  of  drapery, 
that  they  cannot  help  being  pictu- 
resque and  noble.  See,  kneeling  by 
the  side  of  two  of  those  fine  devout* 
looking  figures,  is  a  lady  in  a  little 
twiddling  Parisian  hat  and  feather, 
in  a  little  lace  mantelet,  in  a  tight 
gown  and  a  bustle.  She  is  almost  as 
monstrous  as  yonder  figure  of  the 
Virgin,  in  a  hoop,  and  ¥rith  a  huge 
crown  and  a  ball  and  a  sceptre ;  and 
a  bambino  dressed  in  a  little  hoop. 
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and  in  a  little  crown,  round  which 
are  clustered  flowers  and  pots  of 
orange-trees,  and  before  which  many 
of  the  faithful  are  at  prayer.  Gentle 
clouds  of  incense  come  wafting 
through  the  vast  edifice ;  and  in  the 
lulls  of  the  music  you  hear  the  faint 
chant  of  the  priest,  and  the  silver 
tmkle  of  the  bell. 

8ix  Englishmen,  with  the  Com- 
missionaires and  the  MurraVs  ^ide- 
books  in  their  hands,  are  lookmg  at 
the  "Descent  from  the  Cross."  Of 
this  picture  the  Guide-book  gives 
yon  orders  how  to  jud^.  K  it  is  the 
end  of  religious  paintmg  to  express 
the  religious  sentiment,  a  hundred  of 
inferior  pictures  must  rank  before 
*  Rubens.  Who  was  ever  piously  af- 
fected by  any  picture  of  the  nuister  ? 
He  can  depict  a  livid  thief  writhing 
upon  the  cross,  sometimes  a  blonde 
Ma^gdalen  weeping  below  it;  but  it 
is  a  Magdalen  a  very  short  time  in- 
deed after  her  repentance ;  her  yel- 
low brocades  and  flaring  satins  are 
still  those  which  she  wore  when  she 
was  of  the  world ;  her  body  has  not 
yet  lost  the  marks  of  the  feasting 
and  voluptuousness  in  which  she 
used  to  mdulge,  according  to  the 
l^;end.     Not  one  of  the  Rubens* 

Sictures,  amons  til  the  scores  that 
ecorate  chapeu  and  churches  here, 
has  the  least  tendency  to  purify,  to 
touch  the  affections,  or  to  awaken 
the  feeUngs  of  religious  respect  and 
wonder.  The  "  I>e8cent  from  the 
Cross"  is  vast,  gloomy,  and  awful ; 
but  the  awe  inspired  by  it  is,  as  I 
take  it,  altogether  material.  He 
might  have  painted  a  picture  of  any 
criminal  broken  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  sensation  inspired  by  it  would 
have  been  precisely  similar.  Nor  in 
a  religious  picture  do  you  want  the 
savotT'/aire  of  the  master  to  be  always 
protrudii^  itself;  it  detracts  from 
the  feeling  of  reverence,  just  as  the 
thumping  of  cushion  and  the  spout- 
ing of  tawdry  oratory  does  from  a 
sermon.  Meek  religion  disappears, 
shouldered  out  of  the  desk  bv  the 
pompous,  stalwart,  biff-chested,  rresh- 
coloured,  bushy-whiskered  pulpiteer. 
Rubens*  piety  has  always  struck  us 
as  of  this  sort.  If  he  takes  a  pious 
subject,  it  is  to  shew  you  in  what  a 
fine  way  he,  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  can 
treat  it.  He  never  seems  to  doubt 
but  that  he  is  doing  it  a  ffreat  honour. 
His  "  Descent  from  the  Cross,**  and  its 


accompanying  wings  and  cover,  sie  a 
set  of  puns  upon  the  word  Christo- 
pher, of  which  the  taste  is  more 
odious  than  that  of  the  hooped- 
petticoated  Virgin  yonder,  with  her 
artificial  flowers,  and  her  rings  and 
brooches.  [  The  people  who  made  an 
offering  of  that  hooped- petticoat  did 
their  Mst,  at  any  rate ;  tney  knew  no 
better.  There  is  humility  in  that 
simple^  quaint  present;  troatfulness 
and  kma  intention.  Looking  about 
at  other  altars,  you  see  (much  to  the 
horror  of  our  pious)  all  sorts  of  queer 
little  emblems  hanging  up  under  lit- 
tle pyramids  of  penny  candles  that 
are  sputtering  and  flaring  thoe. 
Here  you  have  a  silver  arm,  or  a  lit- 
tle gold  toe,  or  a  wax  leg,  or  a  ^t 
eye,  siffuifying  and  commemoratmg 
cures  that  have  been  performed  by 
the  supposed  intercession  of  the  saint 
over  whose  chapel  they  han^.  Wdl, 
although  they  are  abominable  super- 
stitions, yet  these  queer  little  offer- 
ings seem  to  me  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  pious  than  Rubens*  big  pic- 
tures; pust  as  is  the  widow  with  her 
poor  httle  mite  compared  to  the 
swelUng  Pharisee  who  flings  his 
purse  of  gold  into  the  F^ate. 

A  couple  of  days  of  Rubens  and 
his  church  pictures  makes  one  tho- 
roughly and  entirely  sick  of  him. 
His  very  genius  and  splendour  palls 
upon  one,  even  taking  the  pictures 
as  worldly  pictures.  One  grows 
weary  of  heing  perpetually  feasted 
with  this  rich,  coarse,  steaming  food. 
Considering  them  as  church  pictures, 
I  don*t  want  to  ^  to  church  to  hear, 
however  splendid,  an  organ  play  the 
**  British  Grenadiers.** 

The  Antwerpians  have  set  up  a 
clumsy  bronze  statue  of  their  divinity 
in  a  square  of  the  town ;  snd  those 
who  have  not  enough  of  Rubens  in 
the  churches  may  study  him,  and 
indeed  to  much  greater  advantage,  in 
a  good,  well-lighted  museum.  Here, 
there  is  one  picture,  a  dying  saint 
taking  the  communion,  a  large  piece 
ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  and  painted 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
which  is  extremely  curious  indeed 
for  the  painter's  study.  The  picture 
is  scarcely  more  than  an  immense 
magnificent  sketch ;  but  it  tells  the 
secret  of  the  arti8t*s  manner,  which, 
in  the  midst  of  its  dash  and  raikai- 
dour,  is  curiously  methodical.  When 
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the  shadpws  are  warm  the  lights  are 
cold,  and  vice  versa;  and  the  picture 
has  heen  so  rapidly  painted,  that  the 
tints  lie  raw  by  the  side  of  one  ano- 
ther, the  artist  not  having  taken  the 
trouble  to  blend  them. 

There  are  two  exquisite  Vandykes 
(whatever  Sir  Joshua  may  say  of 
them),  and  in  which  the  very  manage  - 
ment  of  the  grey  tones  which  the  pre- 
sident abuses  forms  theprincipal  ex- 
cellence and  charm.  Why,  after  all, 
are  we  not  to  have  our  opinion? 
Sir  Joshua  is  not  the  Pope.  The 
colour  of  one  of  those  Vandyke's  is 
as  fine  sajbie  Paul  Veronese,  and  the 
sentiment  beautifully  tender  and 
graceful. 

-  I  saw,  too,  an  exhibition  of  the 
modem  Belgian  artists  (1843),  the 
remembrance  of  whose  pictures  after 
a  month's  absence  has  almost  en- 
tirely vanished.  Wapper's  hand,  as 
I  thought,  seemed  to  have  grown 
old  and  feeble,  Verboeckhoven's 
cattle-pieces  are  almost  as  good  as 
Paul  Potter's,  and  Keyser  has  dwin- 
dled down  into  namby-pamby  pretti- 
ness,  pitiful  to  see  in  the  gallant 
young  painter  who  astonished  the 
Louvre  artists  ten  years  ago  by  a 
hand  almost  as  dashing  and  ready  as 
that  of  Rubens  himselr.  There  were 
besides  many  caricatures  of  the  new 
German  school,  which  are  in  them- 
selves caricatures  of  the  masters  be- 
fore Raphael. 

An  instance  of  honesty  may 
be  mentioned  here  with  applause. 
The  writer  lost  a  pocket-book  con- 
taining a  passport  and  a  couple  of 
modest  ten-pound  notes.  The  ^rson 
who  found  the  portfolio  ingeniously 
put  it  into  the  box  of  the  post-office, 
and  it  was  faithfully  restored  to  the 
owner ;  but  somehow  the  two  ten- 
pound  notes  were  absent.  It  was, 
however,  a  great  comfort  to  get  the 
passport,  and  the  pocket-book,  which 
must  be  worth  alx)ut  ninepence. 

Bruueh, 

It  'was  night  when  we  arrived 
by  the  railroad  from  Antwerp  at 
Brussels ;  the  route  is  very  pretty 
and  Interesting,  and  the  flat  countries 
througb  which  the  road  passes  in  the 
highest  state  of  peaceful,  smiling  cul- 
tivation. The  nelds  by  the  road-side 
are  indoeed  by  hedges  as  in  England, 


the  harvest  was  in  part  down,  and 
an  English  country  gentleman  who 
was  of  our  party  pronounced  the  crops 
to  be  as  fine  as  any  he  had  ever  seen. 
Of  this  matter  a  Cockney  cannot 
judge  accurately,  but  any  man  can 
see  with  what  extraordinary  neatness 
and  care  all  these  little  plots  of 
ground  are  tilled,  and  admire  the 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  the  vege- 
tation. Outside  of  the  moat  of  An- 
twerp, and  at  every  village  by  which 
we  passed,  it  was  pleasant  to  see  the 
happv  congregations  of  well -clad 
people  that  basked  in  the  evening 
sunshine,  and  soberly  smoked  their 
pipes  and  drank  their  Flemish  beer. 
Men  who  love  this  drink  must,  as  I 
fancy,  have  something  essentially 
peaceful  in  their  composition,  and 
must  be  more  easily  satisfied  than 
folks  on  our  side  of  the  water.  The 
excitement  of  Flemish  beer  is,  indeed, 
not  great.  I  have  tried  both  the 
white  beer  and  the  brown ;  thev  are 
both  of  the  kind  which  schoolboys 
denominate  "  swipes,"  very  sour  and 
thin  to  the  taste,  but  served,  to  be 
sure,  in  quaint  Flemish  jugs  that 
do  not  seem  to  have  changed  their 
form  since  the  days  of  Ruoens,  and 
must  please  the  lovers  of  antiquarian 
knick-knacks.  Numbers  of  com- 
fortable-looking women  and  children 
sat  beside  the  head  of  the  family 
upon  the  tavern-benches,  and  it  was 
amusing  to  see  one  little  fellow  of 
eight  years  old  smoking,  with  much 
gravity,  his  father's  cigar.  How  the 
worship  of  the  sacred  plant  of  tobacco 
has  spread  through  all  Europe!  I 
am  sure  that  the  persons  who  cry 
out  against  the  use  of  it  are  guilty  of 
superstition  and  unreason,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  proper  and  easy  task 
for  scientific  persons  to  write  an  en- 
comium upon  the  weed.  In  solitude 
it  is  the  pleasantest  companion  pos- 
sible, and  in  company  never  de  trop. 
To  a  student  it  suggests  all  sorts  of 
agreeable  thoughts,  it  refreshes  the 
brain  when  weary,  and  every  seden- 
tary cigar-smoker  will  tell  you  how 
much  good  he  has  had  from  it,  and 
how  he  has  been  able  to  return  to  his 
labour,  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
mild  interval  of  the  delightful  leaf  of 
Havannah.  Drinking  has  gone  from 
among  us  since  smoking  came  in. 
It  is  a  wicked  error  to  say  that 
smokers  are  drunkards ;  drink  they 
do,  but  of  gentle  diluents  mostly,  for 
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fierce  stimulants  of  wine  or  strong 
liquors  are  abhorrent  to  the  real 
lover  of  the  Indian  weed.  Ah  I  my 
Juliana,  join  not  in  the  vulgar  cry 
that  is  raised  against  us.  Cigars  and 
cool  drinks  beget  quiet  conversations, 
good-humour,  meditation;  not  hot 
blood  such  as  mounts  into  the  head 
of  drinkers  of  apoplectic  port  or 
dangerous  claret.  i\jre  we  not  more 
moral  and  reasonable  than  our  fore- 
fathers? Indeed  I  think  so  some- 
what; and  many  improvements  of 
social  life  and  converse  must  date 
with  the  introduction  of  the  pipe. 

We  were  a  dozen  tobacco -con- 
sumers in  the  wagon  of  the  train 
that  brought  us  from  Antwerp ;  nor 
did  the  women  of  the  party  (sensible 
women!)  make  a  single  objection 
to  the  fumigation., .Jbit  enough  of 
this ;  only  let  me  ad^ii;i  conclusion, 
that  an  excellent  Jsri^Iitisb  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Hartog  of  Antwerp,  sup- 
plies cigars  for  a  penny  a-piece,  such 
as  are  not  to  be  procured  m  London 
for  four  times  the  sum. 

Through  smiling  corn-fields,  then, 
and  by  little  woods  from  which  rose 
here  and  there  the  (}uaint  peaked 
towers  of  some  old-fashioned  chateaux^ 
our  train  went  smoking  along  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour.  We  caught  a  glimpse 
of  Mechlin  steeple,  at  first  dark 
against  the  sunset,  and  afterwards 
bright  as  we  came  to  the  other  side 
of  it,  and  admired  long  glistening 
canals  or  moats  that  surrounded  the 
queer  old  town,  and  were  lighted  up 
in  that  wonderful  way  which  the  sun 
only  understands,  and  not  even  Mr. 
Turner,  with  all  his  vermilion  and 
fl»mboge,  can  put  down  on  canvass. 
The  verdure  was  every  where  as- 
tonishing, and  we  fancied  we  saw 
many  golden  Cuyps  as  we  passed  by 
these  quiet  pastures. 

Steam-engines  and  their  accom- 
paniments, blazing  forges,  gaunt 
manufactories,  with  numberless  win- 
dows and  long  black  chimneys,  of 
course  take  away  from  the  romance 
of  the  place ;  but,  as  we  whirled  into 
Brussels,  even  these  engines  had  a 
fine  appearance.  Three  or  four  of 
the  snorting,  eaUoping  monsters  had 
just  finished  tneir  journey,  and  there 
was  a  quantity  of  naming  ashes  lying 
under  the  brazen  bellies  of  each  that 
looked  properly  lurid  and  demonia- 
cal. Tne  men  at  the  station  came 
out  with  flaming  torches  —  awful- 


looking  fellows,  indeed!  PresenUy 
the  dirorent  baggage  was  handed  out, 
and  in  the  very  worst  vehicle  I  ever 
entered,  and  at  the  very  slowert 
pace,  we  were  borne  to  the  Hotel  de 
Suede,  from  which  house  of  enter- 
tainment this  letter  is  written. 

We  strolled  into  the  town,  but, 
though  the  night  was  excessively  fine 
and  it  was  not  yet  eleven  o*clock,  the 
streets  of  the  little  capital  were  de- 
serted, and  the  handsome  blazing 
ca/h  round  about  the  theatres  con- 
tained no  inmates.  Ah,  what  a  pretty 
sight  is  the  Parisian  Boulevard  on  a 
night  like  this!  how  many  pleasant 
hours  has  one  passed  in  watcning  the 
lights,  and  the  hum,  and  the  stir,  and 
the  laughter  of  those  happy,  idle 
people!  There  was  none  of  this 
gaiety  here ;  nor  was  there  a  person 
to  be  found,  except  a  skulking  com- 
missioner or  two  (whose  real  name  in 
French  is  that  of  a  fish  that  is  eaten 
with  fennel-sauce),  and  who  offered 
to  conduct  us  to  certain  curiosittes  in 
the  town.  What  must  we  English 
not  have  done,  that  in  every  town 
in  Europe  we  are  to  be  fixed  upon 
by  scoimdrels  of  this  sort ;  and  what 
a  pretty  reflection  it  is  on  oar  coun- 
try that  such  rascals  find  the 
01  living  on  us ! 


Early  the  next  morning  we  walked 
through  a  number  of  streets  in  the 
place,  and  saw  certain  sights.  The 
Park  is  very  pretty,  and  all  the 
buildings  round  about  it  have  an  air 
of  neatness  —  almost  of  stateliness. 
The  houses  are  tall,  the  streets  spa- 
cious, and  the  roads  extremely  clean. 
In  the  Park  is  a  little  theatre,  a  ca/i 
somewhat  ruinous,  a  little  p^ace  for 
the  king  of  this  little  Kingdom, 
some  smart  public  buildings  (with 
S.  P.  Q.  B.  emblazoned  on  them,  at 
which  pompous  inscription  one  can- 
not help  laughins),  and  other  rows 
of  houses  somewnat  resembling  a 
little  Rue  de  Rivoli.  Whether  from 
my  own  natural  greatness  and  mag- 
nanimity, or  from  that  handsome 
share  of  national  conceit  that  every 
Englishman  possesses,  my  impres- 
sions of  this  city  are  certainly  any 
thing  but  respectful.  It  has  an  aln 
surd  kind  of  Lilliput  look  wiUi  it. 
There  are  soldiers,  just  as  in  Park, 
better  dressed,  and  doing  a  vast  deal 
of  drumming  and  bustle ;  and  yet, 
somehow,  far  frx>m  being  frighten^ 
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it  them,  I  feel  inclined  to  langh  in 
their  faces.    There  are  little  minis- 
ters, who  wdrk  at  their  little  bureaux, 
and  to  read  the  journals,  how  fierce 
they   are!      A    great    thundering 
Times  could  htumy  talk  more  big. 
One  reads  about  the  rascally  minis- 
ters, the  miserable  opposition,  the 
desi^  of  tyrants,  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
&c  just  as  one  would  in  real  journals. 
The  MoToteur  of  Ghent  belabours  the 
Independent  of  Brussels;  the  Inde- 
pendent falls  foul  of  the  Lynx;  and 
really  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose 
sometimes  that  these  working  people 
are  in  earnest    And  yet  how  happy 
were  they  sua  si  bona  noHnt  /    Think 
what  a  comfort  it  would  be  to  belong 
to  a  little  state  like  this ;  not  to  abuse 
their  privilege,  but  philosophically  to 
use  it.    If  I  were  a  Belgian,  I  would 
not  care  one  single  fig  about  nolitics. 
I  would  not  read  thundering  leading 
articles.  I  would  not  have  an  opinion. 
What's  the  use  of  an  opinion  here  ? 
Happy  fellows !  do  not  the  French, 
the  English,  and  the  Prussians,  spare 
them  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and 
make  all  their  opinions  for  them? 
Think   of  living  in  a  country  free, 
easy,  respectable,  wealthy,  and  with 
the  nuisance  of  talking  politics  re- 
moved firom  out  of  it.    AD  this  might 
the  Belgians  have,  and  a  part  do  they 
enjoy,   but  not  the  best  part;   no, 
these  people  will  be  brawling  and  by 
the  ears,  and  parties  run  as  high  here 
as  at  Stoke  Pogis  or  little  Pedlington. 
These  sentiments  were  elicited  by 
the  reading  of  a  paper  at  the  caf^  in 
the  Park,  where  we  sat  under  the 
Irees  for  awhile  and  sipped  our  cool 
lemonade.    Numbers  of  statues  de- 
corate the  pjiace,  the  very  worst  I 
ever  saw.    These  Cupids  must  have 
been  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
dynasty,  as  I  judge  from  the  immense 
posterior  developements.    Indeed  the 
arts  of  the  country  are  very  low. 
The  statues  here,  and  the  lions  be- 
fore tbe  Prince  of  Orange's  palace, 
would  disffrace  almost  tne   figure- 
bead  of  a  sliip. 

Of  course  we  paid  our  visit  to  this 
little  lion  of  Brussels  (the  prince's 
palace,  I  mean).  The  architecture 
of  the  building  is  admirably  simple 
and  firm ;  and  you  remark  about  it, 
and  all  other  works  here,  a  high 
finisb  in  doors,  wood- works,  paintings, 
&c  tbat  one  does  not  see  in  France, 
where  tbe  buildings  are  often  rather 


sketched  than  completed,  and  the 
artist  seems  to  neglect  the  limbs,  as 
it  were,  and  extremities  of  his  figures. 

The  finish  of  this  little  place  is  ex- 
auisite.  We  went  through  some 
aozen  of  state-rooms,  paddlmg  along 
over  the  slippery  floors  of  inlaid 
woods  in  great  slippers,  without  which 
we  must  have  come  to  the  ground. 
How  did  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Orange  manage  when  he 
lived  here,  and  her  Imperial  High- 
ness the  Princess,  and  their  excellen- 
cies the  chamberlains,  and  the  foot- 
men? They  must  have  been  on 
their  tails  many  times  a- day,  that's 
certain,  and  must  have  cut  queer 
figures. 

Tbs  ball-room  is  beautiHil  —  all 
marble,  and  yet  with  a  comfortable, 
cheerful  look  ;^^the  other  apartments 
are  not  less  agreeable,  and  the  people 
looked  with  intense  satisfaction  at 
some  great  lapis-lazuli  tables,  which 
the  guide  inrormed  us  were  worth 
four  millions,  more  or  less ;  adding, 
with  a  very  knowing  look,  that 
thejr  were  un  peu  plus  cher  que  Vor, 
This  speech  has  a  tremepdous  effect 
on  visitors,  and  when  we  met  some 
of  our  steam-boat  companions  in  the 
Park  or  elsewhere — m  so  small  a 

Slace  as  this  one  falls  in  with  them  a 
ozen  times  a-day — "  Have  you  seen 
the  tables  ?"  was  the  general  question. 
Prodigious' tables  are  they,  indeed! 
Fancy  a  table,  my  dear— a  table  four 
feet  wide  —  a  table  with  legs.  Ye 
Heavens !  the  mind  can  hardly  pic- 
ture to  itself  any  thing  so  beautiful 
and  so  tremendous ! 

There  are  some  good  pictures  in 
the  palace,  too,  but  not  so  extraor- 
dinarily good  as  the  guide-books  and 
the  guide  would  have  us  to  think.  The 
latter,  like  most  men  of  his  class,  is 
an  ignoramus,  who  shewed  us  an 
Andrea  del  Sarto  (copy  or  original^, 
and  called  it  a  Correggio,  and  maoe 
other  blunders  of  a  like  nature.  As 
is  the  case  in  England,  you  are  hur- 
ried through  the  rooms  without  being 
allowed  time  to  look  at  the  pictures, 
and,  consequently,  to  pronounce  a 
satisfiM^ry  judgment  on  them. 

In  the  museum  more  time  was 
granted  me,  and  I  spent  some  hours 
with  pleasure  there.  It  is  an  absurd 
little  gallery,  absurdly  imitating  the 
Louvre,  with  just  such  compartments 
and  pillars  as  you  see  in  the  noble 
Paris  gallery ;  only  here  the  pillars 
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and  ci^itals  are  stucco  and  white  in 
place  of  marble  and  gold,  and  plaster 
of  Paris  busts  of  great  Belgians  are 
placed  between  the  pillars.  An  artist 
of  the  country  has  made  a  portrait 
containing  them,  and  you  will  be 
ashamed  of  your  ignorance  whenyou 
hear  many  of  their  names.  Old  Tilly 
of  Magdeburg  fisures  in  one  comer ; 
Rubens,  the  eudiess  Rubens,  stands 
in  the  midst  What  a  noble  coun- 
teiiance  it  is,  and  what  a  manly, 
sw^gering  consciousness  of  power  I 

The  picture  to  see  here  is  a  por- 
trait, by  the  great  Peter  Paul,  of  one 
of  the  governesses  of  the  Netherlands. 
It  is  just  the  finest  portrait  that  ever 
was  seen.  Only  a  half-length,  but 
such  a  majesty,  such  a  force,  such  a 
splendour,  such  a  simplicity  about 
it !  The  woman  is  in  a  stiff,  black 
dress,  with  a  ruff  and  a  few  pearls,  a 
yellow  curtain  is  behind  her — ^the 
simplest  arrangement  that  can  be 
conceived ;  but  this  great  man  knew 
how  to  rise  to  his  occasion ;  and  no 
better  proof  can  be  shewn  of  what  a 
fine  gentleman  he  was  than  this  his 
homage  to  the  vice-queen.  A  com- 
mon bungler  woidd  have  painted  her 
in  her  best  clothes,  with  crown  and 
sceptre,  just  as  our  queen  has  been 
painted  by  —  but  comparisons  are 
odious.  Here  stands  tnis  maiestic 
woman  in  her  every-day  working- 
dress  of  black  satin,  looking  yowr  hat 
o/^  as  it  were.  Another  portrait  of 
tne  same  personage  hangs  elsewhere 
in  the  gallery,  and  it  is  curious  to 
observe  the  difference  between  the 
two,  and  see  how  a  man  of  genius 
paints  a  portrait,  and  how  a  common 
limner  executes  it. 

Many  more  pictures  are  there  here 
by  Rubens,  or  rather  from  Rubens* 
manufactory,  —  odious  and  vulgar 
most  of  them  are;  fat  Magdalens, 
coarse  Saints,  vulgar  Virgins,  with 
the  scene-painter's  tricks  far  too  evi- 
dent upon  the  canvass.  By  the  side 
of  one  of  the  most  astonishing  colour- 
pieces  in  the  world,  the  **  Worship- 
ping of  the  Magi,**  is  a  famous  picture 
of  Paul  Veronese  that  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  As  Rubens  sought  in 
the  first  picture  to  dazzle  and  astonish 
hy  gorgeous  variety,  Paul  in  his 
seems  to  wish  to  get  his  effect  by 
simnlicity,  and  has  produced  the  most 
noble  harmony  that  can  be  conceived. 
Many  more  works  are  there  that 
merit  notice, — a  singularly  clever, 


brilliant,  and  odious  Jordeaos,  §at 
example;  some  curions  Gostmae- 
pieces ;  one  or  two  works  by  the  Bd- 
gian  Raphael,  who  was  a  very  Bel- 
gian Raphael,  indeed;  and  a  kog 
gallery  of  {Hctures  of  the  very  oldest 
school,  that,  doubtless,  afford  modi 
pleasure  to  the  amateurs  of  musaaA 
art.  I  confess  that  I  am  mdined  to 
believe  in  very  little  that  existed 
before  the  time  of  Raphael.  Tbere 
is,  for  instance,  the  Prince  of  Orai^*! 
picture  by  Perrugino,  very  pretty, 
indeed,  up  to  a  certain  pcnnt,  bat  aQ 
the  heads  are  repeated,  all  the  draw- 
ing is  bad  and  affected ;  and  this  y»y 
loudness  and  affectation  is  what  w 
so-called  Catholic  school  s  alwm 
anxious  to  imitate.  Nothing  can  be 
more  juvenile  or  paltry  than  the 
works  of  the  native  Belgians  here 
exhibited.  Tin  crowns  are  suspended 
over  many  of  them,  shewing  thai  the 
pictures  are  prize  compositions,  and 
pretty  things,  indeed,  they  are  I  Have 
you  ever  r^  an  Oxford  prize- poem  ? 
Well,  these  pictures  are  worse  eveii 
than  the  Oxford  poems — an  awfbl 
assertion  to  make. 

In  the  matter  of  eating,  dear  sir, 
which  is  the  next  subject  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  subject  that,  after  many  hours* 
walking,  attracts  a  gentleman  very 
much,  let  me  attempt  to  recall  the 
transactions  of  this  very  day  at  the 
table ' d'hote.       1,   green    pea-soup; 
2,  boiled  salmon ;    3,   muscle ;   4, 
crimped  skate ;  5,  roast  meat;  6>  pat- 
ties ;  7,  melon ;  8,  carp,  stewed  with 
mushrooms    and   onions;    9,    rotst 
turkey;  10,  cauliflower  and  butter; 
11,  fillets    of  venison  piquis,  with 
assa-foetida  sauce ;  12,  stewed  calTs- 
ear ;  13,  roast  veal ;  14,  roast  lamb; 
15,  stewed  cherries;    16,  rioe  pud- 
ding ;  17,  Gruy^re  cheese,  and  about 
twenty -four  cakes  of  different  kinds, 
Except  5,  13,  and  14, 1  give  you  my 
word  I  ate  of  all  written  down  here, 
with  three  rolls  of  bread,  and  a  score 
of  potatoes.    What  b  the  miming  of 
it  ?    How  is  the  stomach    of  man 
brought  to  desire  and  to  receive  all 
this  quantity  ?    Do  not  gastronomists 
complain    of  heaviness  in  London 
after  eating  a  couple    of  mutton- 
chops?    Do  not  respectable  gentle- 
men fall  asleep  In  their  arm-chairB? 
Are  they  fit  for  mental  labour  P    Far 
from  it.    But  look  at  the  difference 
here ;    after  dinner  here  one  is  as 
light  as  a  gossam^    One  walks  with 
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pleasure,  reads  with  pleasure,  writes 
with  pleasure — nay,  tnere  is  the  sup- 
per-bsli  ffoing  at  ten  o*clock,  and 
plenty  of  eaters,  too.  Let  lord- 
mayors  and  aldermen  look  to  it,  this 
fact  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of 
appetite  in  Belgium,  and,  instead  of 
steaming  to  filackwall,  come  a  little 
farther  to  Antwerp. 

Of  ancient  architectures  in  the 
place,  there  is  a  fine  old  Port  de 
Halle,  which  has  a  tall,  ffloomj,  has- 
tille  look ;  a  most  magnificent  town- 
hall,  that  has  been  sketched  a  thou- 
sand of  times,  and,  opposite  it,  a 
building  that  I  think  would  be  the 
very  model  for  a  Conservative  club- 
house in  London.  Oh!  how  charming 
it  would  be  to  be  ft  great  painter, 
and  give  the  character  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  numberless  ^oups  round 
about  it.  The  booths  lighted  up  b^ 
the  sun,  the  market-women  in  their 
TOwns  of  brilliant  hue,  each  group 
Having  a  character,  and  tellins;  its 
little  story,  the  troops  of  men  lolling 
in  all  sorts  of  admirable  attitudes  of 
ease  round  the  great  lamp.  Half-a- 
dozen  light  blue  dragoons  are  loung- 
ing about,  and  japing  over  the  artist 
as  the  drawing  is  made,  and  the  sky 
is  more  bright  and  blue  than  one 
sees  it  in  an  hundred  years  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  priests  of  the  country  are  a 
remarkably  well-fed  and  respectable 
race,  without  that  scowling,  hang- 
dog look  which  one  has  remarked 
amonff  reverend  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbouring  country  of  France. 
Their  reverences  wear  buckles  to 
their  shoes,  light  blue  neckcloths, 
and  huge  three-cornered  hats  in  good 
condition.  To-day,  strolling  by  the 
cathedral,  I  heard  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell  in  the  street,  and  beheld  certain 
,  persons,  male  and  female,  suddenly 
plump  down  on  their  knees  before  a 
little  procession  that  was  passing. 
Two  men  in  black  held  a  tawdry 
red  canopy,  a  priest  walked  beneath 
it  holding  the  sacrament  covered  with 
a  cloth,  and  before  him  marched  a 
couple  of  little  altar-boys  in  short 
white  surplices,  such  as  you  see  in 
Rubens,  and  holding  lacquered-lamps. 
A  small  train  of  street-boys  followed 
the  procession,  cap  in  hand,  and  the 
clergyman  finally  entered  a  hospital 
for  Old  women,  near  the  church,  the 
canopy  and  the  lamp-bearers  remain- 
ing without. 


It  was  a  touching  scene,  and,  as  I 
stayed  to  watch  it,  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  poor  old  soul  who  was 
dying  within,  listening  to  thp  last 
words  of  prayer,  led  bv  the  hand  of 
the  priest  to  the  brink  of  the  black, 
fathomless  grave.  How  bright  the 
sun  was  shining  without  all  the  time, 
and  how  happy  and  careless  every 
thing  around  us  looked  I 

The  Duke  d*Arenberg  has  a  lec- 
ture-gallery worthy  of  nis  princely 
house.  It  does  not  contain  great 
pieces,  but  tit-bits  of  pictures,  such 
as  suit  an  aristocratic  epicure.  For 
such  persons  a  ereat  huge  canvass  is 
too  much,  it  is  like  sitting  down  iJone 
to  a  roasted  ox ;  and  they  do  wisely, 
I  think,  to  patronise  small,  high- 
flavoured,  delicate  morceaux,  such  as 
the  duke  has  here. 

Among  them  may  be  mentioned, 
with  special  praise,  a  munificent 
small  Kembrandt,  a  Paul  rotter  of 
exceeding  minuteness  and  beauty,  an 
Ostade,  which  reminds  one  of  Wil- 
kie*s  early  performances,  and  a  Du- 
sart  quite  as  good  as  Ostade.  There 
is  a  Bergham,  much  more  un- 
affected than  that  artistes  works  ge- 
nerally are ;  and,  what  is  more,  pre- 
cious m  the  eyes  of  many  ladies  as  an 
object  of  art,  there  is,  in  one  of  the 
erand  saloons,  some  needlework  done 
by  the  duke*8  own  grandmother, 
which  is  looked  at  with  awe  by  those 
admitted  to  see  the  palace. 

The  chief  curiosity,  if  not  the 
chief  ornament  of  a  very  elegant 
library,  filled  with  vases  and  bronzes, 
is  a  marble  head,  supposed  to  be 
the  original  head  of  the  Laocoon. 
It  is,  unquestionably,  a  finer  head 
than  that  which  at  present  figures 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  famous 
statue.  The  expression  of  woe  is 
more  manly  and  intense;  in  the 
group,  as  we  know  it,  the  head 
of  the  principal  figure  has  always 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  grimace  of  grief, 
as  are  the  two  accompanying  younjg 
gentlemen,  with  their  pretty  atti- 
tudes, and  their  little,  silly,  open- 
mouthed  despondency.  It  has  always 
had  upon  me  the  effect  of  a  trick, 
that  statue,  and  not  of  a  piece  of  true 
art.  It  would  look  well  in  the  vista 
of  a  garden ;  it  is  not  august  enough 
for  a  temple,  with  all  its  jerks,  and 
twirls,  and  polite  convulsions.  But 
who  knows  what  susceptibilities  such 
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a  confessioo  may  offend?  Let  us 
lay  no  more  about  the  Laocoon,  nor 
its  head,  nor  its  tail.  The  duke  was 
offerod  its  weight  in  gold,  they  say, 
for  this  head,  and  revised.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  speak  ill  of  such  a 
treasure,  but  I  have  my  opinion  of 
the  man  who  made  the  offer. 

In  the  matter  of  sculpture  almost 
all  the  Brussels  churcnes  are  de- 
corated with  the  most  laborious 
wooden  pulpits,  which  may  be  worth 
their  weight  in  gold,  too,  for  what  I 
know,  including  his  reverence  preach- 
ing inside.  At  St.  Gudule  the 
preacher  mounts  into  no  less  a  place 
than  the  garden  of  Eden,  being  sup- 
ported by  Adam  and  Eve,  by  Sm 
and  Death,  and  numberless  other 
animals ;  he  walks  up  to  his  desk  by 
a  rustic  railing  of  flowers,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  with  wooden  peacocks, 
parroquets,  monkeys  biting  apples, 
and  many  more  of  the  birds  and 


beasts  of  the  field.  In  another  ^urch 
the  clergyman  speaks  from  out  a 
hermitage ;  in  a  tnird  from  a  curved 
palm-tree,  which  supports  a  set  of 
oak  clouds  that  form  the  canopy  of 
the  pulpit,  and  are,  indeed,  not  modb 
heavier  in  appearance  tluui  so  many 
huee  sponges.  A  priest,  however 
tall  or  stout,  must  be  lost  in  the 
midst  of  all  these  queer  gimcraeks; 
in  order  to  be  consistent,  Uiey  ought 
to  dress  him  up,  too,  in  some  odd 
fantastical  suit.  I  can  fancy  the  cure 
of  Meudon  preaching  out  of  such  a 
place,  or  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  or 
that  famous  clercyman  of  the  time 
of  the  I^eague,  who  brought  aU  Pans 
to  laugh  and  listen  to  him. 

But  let  us  not  be  too  superdlious 
and  ready  to  sneer.  It  is  only  bad 
taste.  It  may  have  been  very  true 
devotion  which  erected  these  strange 
edifices. 


ON  EMOTIOKAL  CULTURE. 


Ant  one  who  chooses  to  think  what 
effect  civilisation,  particularly  as  con- 
sisting in  the  congregating  of  men 
into  XcLrge  towns,  must  have  had  in 
modifying  the  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  human  beings  grow 
up,  will  be  struck  with  this  fact,  that 
the  present  constitution  of  society 
renders  it  impossible  for  a  man,  ex- 
cept by  a  sort  of  violent  effort,  a  vo- 
luntar^r  resolution  as  it  were,  to  make 
a  practice  of  now  and  then  goina  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  and  throwing  him- 
self in  the  way  of  other  kinds  of 
experiences  than  those  which  would 
occur  spontaneously,  to  give  himself 
a  complete  education, — meaning  by 
education  not  a  training  suitable  for 
this  or  that  trade  or  profession,  but  a 
perfect  self-tillage,  a  working  of 
one's  self  up  into  the  capacity  of  the 
greatest  possible  variety  of  feelings 
and  pleasures,  a  developement  of  ones 
own  nature  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  utmost  attainable 
limits.  No  single  situation  can  be 
named  or  imagined  containing  within 
itself  all  the  oi)portunities  for  such  a 
perfect  education.  The  experiences 
of  the  most  splendidly  situated  indi- 
vidual are  limited  and  insufficient; 


and,  if  it  is  his  wish  to  attain  to  any 
thing  like  universality  of  feeling,  lie 
must  make  a  point  of  occasionally 
quitting  his  own  proper  walk  c^life, 
lor  the  purpose  of  diversifying  its 
experiences  as  well  as  he  can  with 
those  of  other  walks.  Now,  although 
for  all  common  intents  and  purposes 
it  may  just  be  as  well  that  people  in 
^neral  should  put  up  with  conoeiv- 
mg  education  as  being  a  mere  prepa- 
ratory training  for  a  particular  art 
or  profession,  including  whatever  ex- 
tent of  general  cultivation  may  be 
compatible  therewith,  it  is  at  least 
desirable  that  the  few  who  give  the 
age  its  tone — ^thinkers,  literary  men, 
and  solitary  enthusiasts — should  re- 
solutely keep  in  view  that  other  and 
grander  idea  of  education  whidi  we 
nave  been  describing,  and,  almost 
sinking  the  duty  of  doinf  immediate 
good  in  that  of  enlarging  and  en- 
nobling their  own  nature,  should 
gaze  abroad,  Goethe-like,  upon  all 
the  objects  of  vision,  and  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  life,  as  upon  a  universe 
from  which  their  own  souls  were  to 
derive  strength,  sustenance,  and  plea- 
sure, no  less  freely  than  if  it  had 
been  ^pressly  eqmpped  and  beauti- 
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fied  for  that  single  end.    It  ought  to 
be  the  object  of  him  who  chooses  to 
be  described  as  a  thinker,  to  contract 
as  far  as  possible  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  varieties  of  sensa- 
tion and  emotion  of  which  the  human 
mind  is  susceptible;  and  though  it 
would  be  ridiculous  to  put  the  matter 
in  the  shape  of  a  grave  advice  to 
literary  men  to  go  in  actual  quest  of 
sensations  and  emotions  as  tourists 
do,  yet,  if  it  is  true  that  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  civilisation  has  been  to 
limit  the  range  of  one's  sensations 
and  emotions,  to   make   one's   ex- 
perienced feelings  fewer  or  weaker, 
— to  remove,  in  fact,  the  possibility 
of  one's  ever  becoming  familiar  with 
certain  kinds  of  feeling   of  which 
there  are  traditional  accounts,  there 
is  at  least  no  doubt  that  the  knowing 
of  this  fact  would  set  men  a  scheming 
with  the  view  of  compensating  arti- 
fidallj,  each  for  the  defects  of  his 
own  position.    That  the  fact  is  as  we 
have  stated  it  to  be  a  moment's  re- 
flection will  shew.    Perhaps  the  best 
waj  of  illustrating  it  is  for  each  man 
to  take  himself  as  an  instance,  com- 
I>aring  the  number  of  kinds  of  emo- 
tion he  is  himself  experimentally  ac- 
quainted   with,    witn    the    number 
which,  if  he  is  to  believe  testimony 
and  tradition,  represents  those  known 
to  be   incident    to    human   nature. 
Whoever  does  so  will  find  that  the 
varieties  of  sensation  which  the  course 
of  his  own  life  has  afforded  him  op- 
portunities of  experiencing  himself, 
Dear  but  a  small  proportion  to  those 
the  existence  of  which  he  knows  only 
by  hearsay  ;  that  thousands  of  feel- 
ings are  registered  as  existing  which 
the  constitution  of  modern  society  in 
general,  and  his  own  position  and 
manner  of  life  in  particular,  have 
kept  him  ignorant  of;  and  that  of 
these  unknown,  and  perhaps  non- 
extant,  feelings,  many,  judging  from 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  by 
competent  persons,  or  from  observa- 
tion of  their  effects,  or  from   ex- 
perience of  feelings  supposed  to  be 
analogous,  are  of  a  noble,  useful,  and 
pleasurable  kind, — feelings,  the  igno- 
rance of  which  is  a  positive  calamity 
to  himself^  the  obsoleteness  of  which 
would  be  a  positive  calamity  to  the 
age.     We  may  mention  one  or  two 
instances  out  of  a  thousand  of  partial 
or  extinct  feelings,  leaving  every  one 
to  say  for  himself,  whether  in  the 


cases  we  mention  the  being  ignorant 
of  the  one,  or  the  entire  extinction  of 
the  other,  b  to  be  accounted  a  mis- 
fortune or  a  blessing.  A  large  f)art, 
for  instance,  of  the  ordinary  human 
beings  of  the  present  day  are  igno- 
rant of  the  sensations  which  attend 
the  practice  of  smoking.  Whether 
this  ig^norance  be  bliss,  or  the  con- 
trary, it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  con- 
stitute a  ground  of  mental  and  moral, 
as  well  as  of  physical,  difference  be- 
tween one  class  of  human  beings  and 
another.  Apart  altogether  from  the 
fact  of  their  having  an  appetite  less, 
it  is  something  that  the  non-smoking 
part  of  the  community  are  ignorant 
of  the  peculiar  sensations  which  ac- 
company the  act  of  smoking,  know 
nothing  of  the  contemplative  lati- 
tude said  to  be  induced  by  long- 
continued  inhalations,  nor  of  the  pur- 
suing of  the  phantasmagories  and 
wild  Grerman  heavens,  that  flit  and 
revel,  we  are  told,  in  the  up-curling 
fumes  of  the  shag.  The  instance  of 
smoking  suggests  to  us  that  of  opium- 
eating.  Though  druggists  assure  us 
that  the  practice  of  opium-eating  is  in- 
creasing fast  in  this  country,  and  ap- 
parently in  some  unassignable  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  of  drinking,  still 
the  sensations  which  attend  the  prac- 
tice of  opium-eating — sensations,  by 
all  accounts,  the  most  quaint  and 
horrific  that  are  known — are  con- 
fined to  an  exceedingly  small  class, 
the  objects  of  general  commiseration. 
So  umque  is  this  condemned  class  of 
sensations,  that  real  or  fictitious  con- 
fessions of  opium-eaters  who  record, 
or  pretend  to  record,  in  words  the 
harrowing  and  hellish  tale  of  their 
own  frenzies  under  opium,  are  most 
interesting  and  popular  writings,  and 
that  because  of  the  quantity  of  ori- 
ginal and  surprising  emotion  which 
uiey  develope,  and  make  their  read- 
ers aware  of.  As  another  class  of 
important  sensations  only  partially 
known,  we  may  instance  tnose  at- 
tending the  witnessing  of  theatrical 
representations,  ~  a  dass  of  sensa- 
tions from  which  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population  are  debarred,  either 
by  religious  scruples  or  by  want  of 
opportunity.  And  another  instance, 
as  good  as  any,  is  the  readily  occur- 
ring one  of  the  inhabitant  of  an  in- 
land district  who,  taught  only  by  Fire, 
Air,  Earth,  and  Sky,  has  yet  to  have 
his  mind  revolutionised,  and  his  e^- 
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mentary  education  completed,  by  the 
strange  sight  of  the  Sea ;  has  yet  to 
stand  on  the  beach,  and  tracking  with 
his  eye  the  ocean  billows  from  tne  ho- 
rizon line,  till  where  they  break  into 
spray,  and  hiss  up  among  the  shingle 
at  his  feet,  to  rise,  as  he  gazes  to  new 
ideas  of  power,  vastness,  and  glor^, 
then  first  compassing  the  text,  ^  m- 
therto  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  far- 
ther; and  here  shall  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.**  How  many  feel- 
ings, again,  of  an  interesting  kind, 
and  of  unquestionable  effect  in  the 
formation  of  character,  are  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  shut  out,  or 
rather  shut  in,  from,  by  their  insular 
position;  all  those  feelings,  for  in- 
stance, so  common,  even  lately, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Continental 
countries,  originating  in  the  sense, 
that  their  country  was  liable  to  be 
turned  into  a  battle-field  at  any  time, 
and  their  corn-fields  to  be  laia  waste 
by  the  marchings  and  counter- 
marchings  of  troops.  Having  fallen 
upon  the  mention  of  war,  we  need 
not  go  far  for  an  instance  of  an  ex- 
tinct dass  of  feelings.  With  the 
ceasinff  of  feudal  and  domestic  wars 
in  this  countXT  there  went  away  a 
large  section  of  very  influential  feel- 
ing; and  nowadays  our  sources  of 
character  are  made  fewer  by  the  ab- 
sence of  that  strong  recognition  of  the 
danger  of  a  violent  death  by  the 
hands  of  men,  which,  we  have  evidence 
in  the  moats,  and  portcullises,  and 
loopholes  of  old  castles,  was  a  real 
feeling  with  our  ancestors ;  and  one 
which,  though  habitual,  was  not  less 
intense  and  influential  than  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  terror  of  being  killed, 
which  a  man  of  weak  nerves  feels  in 
walking  home  from  supper  in  a  blus- 
tering, stormy  night,  wnen  tiles,  torn 
off  by  the  wind  from  the  roofs  of 
houses,  are  falling  near  him  on  the 
pavement  In  like  manner  the  going 
out  of  highway-robbery  took  away  a 
class  of  feelings  once  very  common 
and  by  no  means  weak. 

It  appears,  then,  that  many  varie- 
ties of  sensation  which  we  know  to 
have  existed  in  former  ages  of  the 
world  are  now  extinct  or  nearly  so,  and 
that  because  the  causes  which  excited 
them  have  ceased  to  exist ;  that  there 
are  many  varieties  of  sensation  of 
which  our  own  ancestors  have  left 
us  traditional  and  even  monumental 
evidence,  but  which  the  progress  of 


society  has  anti(}uated;  that  there 
are  many  varieties  of  sensation  ac- 
tually constituting  part  of  the  ex- 
istence of  our  contemporaries  of 
mankind  which  the  geographical  po- 
sition of  the  country  we  live  in  makes 
it  impossible  for  us  to  share;  that 
there  are  thousands  of  feelings  form- 
ing, ennobling,  tearing,  wearii^ 
thousands  of  our  fellow-countrymen 
which  our  position  in  society  not  only 
shuts  us  out  from  sympathy  with, 
but  denies  us  also  the  pain  or  privi- 
lege of  ever  being  aware  of;  and  that 
there  are  worlds  of  soul -enriching 
emotion  at  our  very  doors  which  a 
happy  accident,  or,  what  is  better,  a 
Goethe-like  zail  in  purveying  ma- 
terial for  our  own  genius,  would  dis- 
cover, and  open  up  for  us  to  gambol 
in. 

This  brings  us  back  to  the  point 
from  which  we  have  been  wandering 
for  the  sake  of  an  extended  iUustra- 
tion.  The  literary  man,  he  who 
affects  the  name  of  a  thinker,  the 
enthusiast  in  the  care  and  cultivation 
of  his  own  soul,  is  bound  to  avail 
himself  of  every  region  of  legitimate 
emotion  to  which  he  can  find  access, 
and  to  accept  of  every  hint  of  a  way 
of  adding  to  his  experience  a  new 
class  of  sensations.  To  be  sure  it 
may  be  said  that  this  system  of  sub- 
ordinating all  things  to  the  use  of 
self,  this  passion  for  enlarging  and 
improving  one*s  own  nature,  is  both 
ugly  in  itself  and  incompatible  with 
the  true  end  of  man*s  being,  which  is 
the  filling  of  a  place  in  society  and 
the  filling  it  well;  but  beskles  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  even  the  pure 
ideal  form  (never  yet  realised)  or  the 
high  epicureanism  we  have  been 
describing,  is  incompatible  with  phi- 
lanthropy, we  insist  that  the  maxim 
we  have  been  laying  down  is  not 
less  applicable  in  the  case  of  those 
who,  being  practical  philanthroinsts, 
cultivate  their  souls  principally  as 
instnimentSj  than  it  is  in  the  case  of 
those  who,  being  pure  epicureans, 
cultivate  their  souls  abeolutely  for 
themselves ;  for  it  will  be  found  that 
it  is  the  men  of  the  greatest  diversity 
of  sensation,  of  the  nearest  approach 
to  universality  of  feeling  who  have 
struck  out  the  hichest  walks  in  phi- 
lanthropy, and  tnat,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  men  who  have  scouted  at 
all  ^nend  education  and  ai^ed  for 
bonng  away  at  the  business  on  hand, 
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have  always  been  subordinates  even 
in  the  art  of  being  instruments.    Let 
each  man,  however,  choose  for  him- 
self.    That  writer  whose  aspirations 
are  after  universality  of  feeling,  we 
call   a  literary  man  in  the  highest 
sense.     Whoever  aims  at  this  great 
distinction  should  have  no  antipatnies, 
should  avoid  nothing,  despise  nothing. 
The  literary  man  must  go  out  into 
all  r^ons  of  human  feeling,  must 
lay  aU  assemblages,  all  cliques,  all 
sights,  all  sources  of  character,  imder 
contribution.    He  must  drink  at  all 
wells.     He  must  go  down  into  the 
secret  places  where  strange  and  con- 
demned emotion  lurks  and  become 
acquainted  with  what  is  felt  there. 
He   must   throw  himself  into   the 
maddest  vortices  of  city  society,  and 
become  acquainted  with  what  is  felt 
there.    He  must  walk  out  into  the 
wilderness,  where    Nature,    having 
him  all  to  herself,  may  play  her  own 
music  on  his  soul,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  what  is   felt    there. 
All  the  rays  of  feeling  that  can  stream 
in  through  his  senses  from  the  in- 
numerable surrounding   surfaces  of 
things,  counting  from  the  sensation 
from  a  bank  of  blue  violets  up  to 
that  which  accompanies  the  imagma- 
tion  into  which  a  poetical  mind  casts 
all  astronomy  when  it  fancies  the 
earth  as  a  ball  of  glass,  from  the 
centre  of  which  a  man  looking  up- 
ward would  see  the   stars   of  one 
heaven,  downward,  those  of  another ; 
all  the  feeling  which  originate  in 
contact  or  collision  with  other  think- 
ing bdi^  whether  individually  or 
in  masses;  all  the  feelings  that  are 
evolved  by  the  tossings  of  the  mind 
within  itself — all  must  be  to  him 
known  and   familiar   things.      His 
sympathies  must  seize  hold  of  the 
the  personal  and  the  small,  as  well  as 
of  tne  general  and  the  great.     He 
must  vmrate  equally  to  the  tale  of 
individual  sorrow,  as  to  the  story  of 
national  wrongs ;  to  the  shrill  street- 
music  of  a  squalid  mother  and  her 
hungry  little  ones,  as  to  the  cannon 
of  a  citadel  thundering  victory  or 
revolution.    His  knowleige,  stretch- 
ing from  horror  to  ecstasy,   must 
enter  Tartarus  on  this  side,  Elysium 
on  that. 

As  we  have  in  effect  said,  the  only 
condition  that  can  come  in  to  limit 
the  maxim  we  have  been  laying 
down  in  its  absolute  form,  and  to  act 


as  a  check  upon  those  who  are  for 
putting  it  in  hteral  execution,  is  that 
of  the  legitimacy  of  the  premeditated 
sensations.  Premeditated,  of  course, 
bears  here  a  sense  rather  different 
from  that  which  it  usually  bears. 
The  immediate  premeditation  of  a 
feelii^  would  destroy  the  mental 
conditions  requisite  to  its  rising.  To 
go  in  quest  of  a  feeling,  to  subject 
one's  self  to  the  circumstances  Uiat 
excite  a  feeling  with  the  determina- 
tion existing  at  that  moment  to  ob- 
tain the  feeling,  would  be  to  obtain 
not  the  feeling  wanted,  but  a  different 
one.  To  premeditate  a  feding  in 
this  sense  would  be  to  prevent  it — to 
vitiate  it.  In  this  paper,  therefore, 
such  phrases  as  premeditating  a  feel- 
ingi  going  in  quest  of  a  feeling,  mean 
the  exercising  of  the  volition  at  the 
smallest  distance  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  genuineness  of  the  feeung;  in 
other  words,  the  putting  forth  of  the 
power  which  the  will  nas  in  deter- 
mining the  habits.  The  legitimacy 
of  the  premeditated  feelings  is-  the 
limitation  of  the  maxim  we  have  been 
laying  down.  Aha !  a  huge  limitation 
this — a  limitation  with  a  vengeance  I 
vnll  be  the  exclamation  of  a  thousand 
tongues.  Pray  could  you  not  save  the 
necessity  of  making  tne  exception  by 
just  blotting  out  the  rule  ?  Why,  if 
you  first  prescribe  in  sweeping  terms 
the  availing  one's  self  of  all  regions  of 
emotion,  the  accepting  of  every  hint 
of  a  way  of  adding  to  one's  experience 
a  new  class  of  sensations,  the  aspiring 
after  universality  of  feeling,  the 
having  no  antipathies,  the  laying  of 
all  sources  of  character  under  contri- 
bution, the  drinking  at  all  wells,  and 
then  after  that  come  in  with  the 
timid,  sneaking,  fatal  exception  of 
legitiinacy;  vmat  is  this  but  just 
demolishing  your  house  of  cards, 
smashing  the  glass  bubble  you  have 
been  busy  blowing,  reducing  your 
elaborate  maxim  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  all  the  well-behaved 
people  in  the  world,  robbing  it  of  all 
novelty,  point,  and  utility?  Kyou 
first  mtike  out  a  catalogue  of  all  pos- 
sible human  sensations,  and  then  go 
over  it  for  the  purpose  of  placing  an 
asterisk  before  all  the  legitimate  ones, 
we  shrewdly  suspect  you  will  find 
their  number  small  in  proportion. 
What  is  the  use,  then,  of  spending 
your  strength  in  urgii^  a  person  to 
cultivate  aU  sorts  of  Reeling,  to  put 
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himself  in  the  way  of  all  sorts  of 
sensations,  when,  jost  as  he  is  iiill  of 
fire  ^nd  enthusiasm  for  going  away 
and  commencing  the  tempting  career 
with  the  imagination  of  which  you 
have  heen  buoying  him  up,  you  are 
to  clap  an  arresting  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  tell  the  dnmfoundered 
individual  to  stop  till  you  have  gone 
over  the  catalogue  of  sensations  with 
him,  and  marked  the  legitimate  ones 
¥rith  an  asterisk  ?  Come,  stand  to  your 
text.  lAtera  scripta  maneat.  None  of 
your  after-thou^nts.  Do  not  try  the 
trick  of  first  statm^  the  general  propo- 
sition YOU  are  anxious  about,  strongly, 
and  then  the  exception  you  are  not 
anxious  about,  weakly,  tnus  at  once 
effecting  your  purpose,  and  avoiding 
giving  offence.  We  are  for  no  dis- 
tinctions between  the  esoteric  and  the 
exoteric.  Be  open  and  above-board. 
Face  this  consideration  of  Intimacy. 
Prove  the  utility  of  your  maxim  to 
be  consistent  with  the  necessity  of 
your  limitation. 

To  all  which  we  reply,  ^^Favete 
Unguis^  "We  have  yet,  to  define  legi- 
timacy, to  say  in  what  it  consists. 
You  are  forgetting  that  your  criterion 
of  Intimacy,  or  that  which  you 
adopt  as  being  the  general  one,  ma^ 
be  one  not  to  be  applied  here,  and  it 
is  this  that  makes  you  break  out  in 
such  a  way.  Now,  in  the  very  thres- 
hold of  our  search  for  the  true  cri- 
terion of  legitimacy  in  the  case  of 
feelings,  we  are  met  by  two  criteria, 
both  of  which  we  reject  on  the  spot. 
These  are,  1st,  the  criterion  of  theo- 
logical accuracy ;  2d,  the  criterion  of 
pleasantness. 

Ist,  Of  the  criterion  of  theological 
accuracy.  The  subjecting  of  human 
emotion  to  the  condition  of  its  always 
admitting  of  theological  accuracy  m 
the  expression,  would  be  robbing 
man  of  his  strength,  and  leaving  his 
mind  a  poor  shrunken  thing.  And 
yet  the  emotions  of  a  large  portion 
of  mankind  will  be  found  to  be  mere 
functions  of  an  assignable  number  of 
theological  propositions.  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  beings  we  fall  in  with  ex- 
hibit infinitely  fewer  emotions,  and 
those  infinitely  less  intense  and  ener- 
getic than  what  we  conceive  as  con- 
stituting a  model  human  being ;  that 
the  swing  of  human  feeling  in  the 
present  state  of  society  is  not  only 
narrower  than  we  know  it  to  have 


been  in  former  ages,  and  at  periods 
of  strong  interest,  but  narrower  even 
than  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  human  nature ;  and  that  a 
comparison  of  an  average  man  of  oar 
day  with  an  average  man  of  a  more 
ancient  era,  shews  in  the  former  a 
vast  defalcation  of  heart   or  moral 
force?     Nor  does  this  degeneracy 
appear  to  be  entirelv  the  result  rf 
variation  of  material  circumstances. 
It  seems,  in  part,  at  least,  to  be  caused 
by  the  operating  of  an  acquired  idea 
of  right,  justifying  certain  kinds  of 
feeling,  and  proscribing  other  kimh, 
and  setting  bounds  even   to   those 
which  it  fulows.    We  think  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  acquired  idea 
of  right  consists  mainly  in  respect  for 
certain  fixed  theological  forms  into 
which  reli^ous  truths  have  been  east 
Feeling  foUows  thought,  and  so  the 
habitual  presence  of  the  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  being  orthodox,  by  alwavs 
suggesting  to  a  person  what  be  ought 
to  tnink  next,  marks  out,  also,  the 
line  in  which  his  feelings  should  ga 
Free  emotion  subjoni  a  man  to  ca- 
lumny and  misrepresentation  as  eet^ 
tainly  as  free  thought  does.    Liberty 
of  feeling  is  as  rare  as  liberty  <h 
thought.    The  desire  of  not  ofllend- 
ing  compels  men  to  do  violence  to 
their  constitution  by  laying  chedra 
on  their  feelings.    This   repressiiig 
influence  of  theological  opinion  over 
emotion  is  not  always  qeen,  however, 
in  one*s  suppressing,  by  an  alTort  of 
will,  what  he  feels  at  the  ni^ent,  on 
the  score  of  its  being  unlawful,  either 
in  his  own  eyes,  or  in  the  eyes  of 
others ;  the  repressing  influence  be- 
gins earlier,  and  inflicts  a  more  irre- 
vocable mischief,    by  stopping  the 
supply   of  emotion   altogetner,  de- 
stroying the  very  fountains  of  feeling; 
for  we  find  that  the  theological  train- 
ing, which  every  one  more  or  less 
receives,  has   the  effect   of  always 
fixing  his  emotional  habits,  recom- 
mending some  kinds  of  feeling  to  be 
cultivated  assiduously,  and  proscrib- 
ing others  as  heterodox.    Seeing  that 
this  is  the  case  with  re^)ect  to  the 
laity,  we  should  expect  to  find  the 
same  thing  more  stnkin^y  exempli- 
fied in  those  whose  themogical  edu- 
cation has  been  more  regular  and 
formal,  that  is,  the  clei^.    And  so 
we  do.    The  turn  which  the  current 
of  a  clergyman's  feelings  will  take 
on  any  oocasioa  can  gmo^y  bepre- 
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dieted  by  thinking  what  torn  of 
feeling  would  be  tbeolofficaUy  right 
at  that  time  and  place ;  Uiat  is,  what 
common  doctrine  would  claim  the 
right  of  suggesting  itself  to  his  mind 
as  the  one  acknowledged  to  be  then 
and  there  appropriate.  His  theolo- 
gical drilling,  by  determining  the 
sequences  of  ms  thoughts,  has  deter- 
noined,  also,  the  sequences  of  his  feel- 
ings. We  mean  not  that  being  versed 
in  theology  necessarily  prevents  or 
represses  noble  trains  of  feeling,  for 
tfais  would  be  both  against  known 
fact  and  against  the  nature  of  the 
thing;  theology,  more  than  any  other 
study,  lifting  me  mind  into  the  track 
of  sublime  contemplations,  but  only 
that  the  influence  of  theological  edu- 
cation has  been,  first,  to  establish 
certain  sequences  of  feeling,  the  in- 
variableness  of  which  in  anv  mind  is 
a  positive  defect ;  and,  second,  to  make 
common  minds  set  up  an  arbitrary 
standard  of  legitimacy,  that  which 
calls  feelinffB  innocent  or  guilty,  ac- 
cording as  they  admit  or  not  of  being 
expressed  in  terms  agreeing  with  those 
in  which  certain  doctrines  are  usually 
propounded.  How  often  do  the  most 
eloquent,  ay,  and  the  most  legitimate 
bursts  of  feeling  consist  in  the  ex- 
cited mind  running  smack  through 
what  weak,  ^ood  men,  with  no  faith 
in  their  instmcts,  would  scarcely  he- 
sitate in  pronouncing  a  profanity. 

2d,  Or  the  critenon  of  pleasant- 
ness. Every  man,  it  is  said,  will 
naturally  cultivate  pleasant  sensa- 
tions, and  eschew  unpleasant  ones, 
whatever  theory  he  take  up.  He 
will  be  as  much  as  he  can  in  Elysium, 
and  as  little  as  he  can  in  Tartarus. 
Why,  it  is  asked,  should  a  man  put 
himaelf  in  the  way  of  what  is  paimul 
or  horrible,  as  you  seem  to  have  been 
aiiguinfi;  that  he  must ;  why  should  he 
descend  into  the  lurking  places  of 
condemned  emotion ;  why  should  he 
perfinrm  these  hazardous  experiments 
on  his  own  nature ;  why  should  he 
not  rather  study  to  protect  himself 
against  the  intrusion  of  every  thing 
hurtful  or  ann^dnffP  Enough  of 
what  is  painful,  God  Knows,  comes  to 
every  body  in  this  world  without 
being  sought  for.  Why  should  not 
this  suffice;  nay,  why  should  not 
every  expedient  be  invented  for 
makmg  tnis  allotted  quantity  of  mi- 
sery less  f  The  cultivation  of  none 
but  th^  pleasant  emotions  is  legiti- 


mate. They  alone  are  safe.  Let  the 
river  of  life  run  equably  and  smoothly. 
Avoid  extreme  courses.  Moments  of 
ecstasy  bring  hours  of  anguish.  Avoid 
both,  my  son.  Vibrate  in  a  small 
arc  Range  and  variety  of  feeling 
are  killing  things.  Whoever  under- 
goes the  tear  and  wear  of  violent 
feelings  cannot  expect  to  be  a  long 
liver.  The  golden  mean  is  best. 
What  I  is  a  man  to  play  fantastic 
tricks  with  his  own  nature,  raisins 
storms  of  emotion  within  his  frau 
tabernacle  of  flesh,  making  his  heart 
to  beat  quick,  and  his  brain  to  throb, 
gathering  the  skin  of  his  face  into 
wrinkles  and  furrows  by  frequent 
frowns,  wearing  his  strength  out  in 
freaks  and  phantasies,  inducing  on 
himself  eccentricities  and  unhappy 
pecuh'arities  of  character,  toying,  as 
It  were,  with  devils,  nulning  the  risk 
of  ending  in  being  a  maniac  P  No- 
no,  we  are  for  t^ng  no  such  dan- 
gerous experiments ;  nor  do  we  think 
that  even  the  man  who  is  incessant 
in  his  jargon  about  cultivating  all 
varieties  of  emotion,  and  aspuing 
after  universality  of  feeling,  is  ac- 
tuated in  the  daily  movements  of  his 
lifb  by  any  other  instinct  than  that 
of  feeling  after  what  is  agreeable. 
Tastes,  of  course,  differ ;  anc^  just  as 
a  Greenlander  has  a  passion  for  saw- 
dust and  tallow-candles,  so  there  may 
be  individuals  who  are  constitution- 
ally qualified  for  luxuriating  in  what 
would  be  unmitigated  horror  to  most 
people.  But,  even  in  these  anoma- 
lous cases,  it  is  the  craving  for  what 
is  found  pleasant  that  is  the  guiding 
thing ;  and  no  enthusiastic  declama- 
tion about  the  ftinction  of  the  lite- 
rary man,  dipping,  as  you  are  fond  of 
saymg,  into  ali  wells,  ranflring  at  large 
tlux)ugh  heaven  and  hell,  walloping 
perennialhr  in  the  Infinite, — no  pour- 
ing of  aflected  contempt  upon  plain 
matter-of-fact,  or,  as  you  oill  tnem, 
grovelling  motives,  —  no  mystical 
phrasing  about  the  human  soul,  uni- 
versality of  feeling,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  will  ever  supplant  this 
homely,  pain-shunning  instinct. 

Now  to  all  this  murmuring  the 
proper  reply  is  a  burst  of  indignation. 
That  form  of  it  which  manifesto  itself 
in  an  affectionate,  mother-like  anxiety 
lest  the  young  enthusiast  after  know- 
lec^  should  snap  the  cord  of  sanity 
in  Ikying  these  mad  pranks,  is  of 
course  a  thing  to  be  treated  with 
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respect  and  humoured;  but  that 
other  form  of  it  which  comes  out  in 
a  theory  of  human  nature  such  as 
that  which  we  have  been  upholding 
in  the  name  of  others,  should  be 
silenc^  by  a  shower  of  coarse  ad- 
jectives. Some  deference  is  due  by 
the  student  to  those  remonstrances 
affainst  excessive  revelling  in  feeling 
which  proceed  on  the  danger  he 
incurs  by  so  doing  of  upsetting  rea- 
son ;  but  he  ought  with  all  sternness 
to  contradict,  and  with  all  spite  to 
act  in  the  teeth  of  that  advice  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  his  mind, 
which  founds  itself  on  a  theory  of 
human  nature  defining  the  will,  the 
mystic  thread  on  which  a  man*6 
actions  are  strung,  the  tie  connecting 
the  thing  a  man  is  doine  now  with 
the  thing  he  will  infalliblv  do  next, 
to  be  a  mere  craving  for  the  nearest 
pleasurable  sensation.  The  criterion 
of  pleasantness  must  not  be  that  of 
the  literary  man.  To  him  it  must 
be  of  no  moment  in  the  determining 
of  his  next  step,  whether  there  is  an 
agreeable  sensation  before  him  or  no ; 
that  is  not  what  he  is  to  regard  as 
being  at  all  the  thing  he  ought  to 
ask  any  questions  about  What  I 
shall  the  man  whose  part  it  is  to 
fight  the  battles  of  tne  spiritual 
against  the  gross  and  the  material, 
t£e  man  who  represents  all  that  is 
noble  and  god-like  in  a  vile  world, 
the  num  who  walks  erect  among  his 
fellows  prophesjring  and  saving,  ^^  Lo, 
I  have  a  soul  in  me,  ana  it  thrills 
when  the  wind  whistles,**  shall  he^ 
too,  have  no  rule  to  la^  down  for 
this  life  but  that  of  picking  one's 
steps  by  a  pleasure -scenting  instinct, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  congratu- 
late himself  as  he  tumbles  on  from 
life's  stage  at  last,  disappearing  stem- 
wise  into  the  abyss,  "  Well,  it  is  all 
over  now,  but  I  can't  complain ;  I 
have  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it?'* 
shall  Ae,  too,  insist  that  the  question 
— ^Will  it  make  me  happy  or  un- 
happy? is  the  consideration  which 
should  be  uppermost  or  even  present 
at  all  in  a  man's  mind,  when  he  is 
deciding  with  himself.  Shall  I  do  this 
or  shall  I  not  ?  **  B^ne  you  and 
your  heavens  tc^ether*^  ougnt  to  be 
the  salutation  of  the  literary  man  to 
those  who  go  hawking  about  the 
doctrine.  Do  this  and  you  will  eet  to 
heaven.  The  thing  to  be  done  is  not 
the  same  as  the  thing  which  it  would 


be  pleasant  to  do.  Therefore,  IhoK 
who  remonstrate  against  indulgbag  in 
painful,  exhausting,  and  horrifying 
trains  of  feeling  must  procure  a  bet^ 
ter  reason  than  that  doing  ao  b 
storing  up  unhappiness  for  one's  self 
Doing  that  which  will  make  the  doer 
unhappy  may  or  may  not  be  doing 
evil.  Evil  does  not  consist  in  the 
bringing  home  of  sorrow.  So  thai 
if  all  the  bad  consequence  of  eatinf 
of  the  tree  of  the  knowled^  of  good 
and  evil  now  be  the  bringing  of  sor- 
row to  the  eater,  this  is  no  reason 
why  the  tree  should  be  forbidden,  or 
why  a  man  should  not  pluck  and 
eat.  This  was  not  the  reason  why 
the  tree  was  forbidden  that  grew  in 
Eden.  Man  is  oblised  to  know ;  he 
is  not  obliged  to  be  happy.  Nay, 
but  if  you  will  have  it  that  the  lite- 
rary man  does  obey  a  pleasure^-seek- 
ing  instinct,  say,  at  least,  that  it  is  the 
great  pleasure  of  the  quest  of  know- 
ledge— a  pleasure  the  parent  both  of 
pleasures  and  pains — that  sense  oi 

Sleasure  which  the  devil  in  Milton 
escribes  as  having  been  awakened 
in  him  by  the  sight  of  the  forludden 
tree. 

"  A  goodly  tree  far  distant  I  beheld 
LoadoD  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours  mixed* 
Ruddy  and  gold.     1  nearer  drew  to  gaze. 
When  from  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour 

blown. 
Grateful  to  appetite,  more  pleased  my 

sense 
Than  smell  of  sweete&t  fennel,  or  the 

teats 
Of  ewe  or  goat  dropping  with  milk  at 

even 
Unsuck'd  by  lamb  or  kid  that  tend  their 

play." 

What,  then,  is  the  criterion  of  le- 
^timacy?  We  say,  that  of  propor- 
tion or  utility.  All  kinds  or  sensa^ 
tions  are  legitimate  in  certain  mutual 
proportions;  all  kinds  of  sensation 
are  Intimate  according  to  thdr 
effect  m  forming  a  human  agent  of 
the  greatest  power.  Both  ways  of 
stating  the  thing  are  at  bottom  the 
same,  but  the  one  is  more  suitable 
when  addressing  that  class  of  minds 
which  is  in  the  habit  of  tbinking 
of  a  great  man  as  he  is  in  himself— a 
splendid  product,  a  piece  of  finished 
work,  a  statue  fresh  from  the  chisel ; 
the  other  is  more  suitable  when  ad- 
dressing that  class  of  minds  which  is 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  great 
man  as  he  manifests  himKlf  byeSects 
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— a  powerM  instnunent,  a  man  yrho 
leaves  his  mark  wherever  he  goes, 
a  hero  fiffhtine,  struggling,  demoush- 
i^,  crashing,  defenomg,  building  up. 
The  one  class  of  minds  applying  the 
principles  of  beauty  to  the  human 
being  as  a  piece  of  art,  finds  the  defi- 
nition of  proportion  intelligible,  and 
I)roclaims  the  legitimacy  of  all  sensa- 
tions in  that  proportion  in  which 
their  combined  effect  will  be  perfect 
svmmetry ;  the  other  class  of  minds 
finds  the  definition  of  utility  far  more 
intelligible  and  far  more  capable  of 
being  translated  into  a  theory  of 
education,  and  proclaims  the  le^ti- 
macy  of  all  sensations  essential  in 
constituting  a  vigorous  human  agent. 
Both  forms  of  stating  the  thing  are 
vague,  but  this  vagueness  is  an  ad- 
vanta^  where  the  object  is  not  to 
rogram  men  from  what  they  have  a 
tendency  to,  but  to  set  them  on  a 
new  career.  The  terms  of  an  advice 
intended  to  have  this  efiect  ought  to 
be  as  little  closed  as  possible  with 
parentheses.  Where  the  object  is  to 
point  out  how  human  nature  is  be- 
coming deteriorated  by  the  going  out 
of  noble  and  useful  emotions,  and  to 
urge  men  to  see  whether  there  is  no 
way  of  compensating  for  this  unfor- 
tunate acddent  in  civilisation,  the 
defining  of  legitimacy  as  consisting 
in  proportion  or  utihty,  thongh  not 
80  precise  a  restriction  as  it  might  be, 
is  at  least  as  precise  as  it  ne^  be. 
The  defining  of  legitimacy  by  utility 
(which,  we  said,  is  uie  mode  of  stating 
the  thing  to  be  employed  in  address- 
ing that  class  of  minds  which  is  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  greatness  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  effects)  has  this 
advantage,  Uiat  it  allows  reference  to 
be  made  in  practice  to  the  special  ne- 
cessities of  tune  and  place,  and  there- 
fore points  out  certam  trains  of  feel- 


ing as  more  deserving  o(  being 
encouraged  in  given  circumstances 
than  other  trains  of  feeling,  for  the 
sake  of  forming  what  wul  bef  an 
effective  character  then  and  there ;  on 
which  account  it  will  please  active 
men  and  philanthropists  better  than 
the  other  form  of  the  definition 
which,  having  in  view  the  building 
up  of  an  idealman,  makes  no  account 
of  differences  in  the  state  of  society 
and  affirms  all  deviations  from  the 
model  to  be  imperfections.  Essen- 
tially, however,  we  repeat,  the  two 
modes  of  defining  the  thing  are  the 
same.  For  it  is  only  a  mind  of  gross 
taste  whose  method  of  increasing 
power  would  consist  in  deviating 
from  the  model  of  beauty.  Viewed 
by  Socratic  minds,  the  supremely 
useful  man  and  the  artistic  ideal  of  a 
human  being  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  There  is  no  discord  between 
the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  There, 
that  statue  standing  quiescent  on  its 
pedestal,  with  no  appearance  of  life, 
so  beautiful,  so  spiritual,  so  calm,  so 
just  in  its  proportions,  that  thou 
couldst  ffaze  on  it  for  ever  unagitated 
and  unalarmed ;  a  sound  is  heard  as 
of  human  wailing  faint  and  far  away, 
and  lo !  at  that  sound  the  statue,  as 
if  roused,  stalks  from  its  comer,  the 
white  marble  changes  into  living 
flesh,  the  face  flushes  with  passion, 
the  eyes  flash  fire,  the  blue  veins 
bul^  up  on  the  forehead,  the  arm  is 
uplifted  to  strike,  repose  forsakes  the 
limbs,  every  fibre  becomes  instinct 
with  lion  energy,  strength  appears  in 
all  its  muscular  mani^stations,  and, 
as  the  colossus  follows  the  sound 
that  awoke  it,  you  see  the  purpose 
and  the  power  of  vengeance^  and 
stand  aside  in  terror  to  let  it  pass. 
The  Statue  has  become  a  living 
Man. 
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Chapter  I. 


Ov  the  day  of  the  festival  of  the 
blessed  St.  Michael,  two  travellers 
were  plodding  Uieir  wear^  way  aloDff 
the  highroad  that  leads  from  Madrid 
to  the  solemn  and  royal  monastery  of 
the  EscuriaL  One  was  small  of  sta- 
ture, high-Aouldered,  with  features 
bordering  upon  ugliness,  and  some- 
what limping  in  nis  gait ;  but  his 
ever-roving  eye  and  the  buoyancy  of 
his  conversation,  interrupted  ever 
and  anon,  by  a  hear^  laugh,  shewed 
that  nature  had  made  him  a  merry 
mortal  who  heeded  not  one  d(Ht  all 
tibe  combined  cares  of  the  world. 
He  curied  the  whole  of  his  ward- 
robe on  his  back,  and  the  different 
articles  had  not  only  been  worn 
threndbare,  but  patched  in  every  di- 
rection with  truly  surprising  mge- 
nuity.  His  companion  was  altoge- 
ther of  a  different  mould  and  form. 
He  was  tall,  and  with  a  figure  ad- 
mirably proportioned ;  his  tnick  au- 
burn air,  so  uncommon  and  so  much 
admired  in  every  southern  clime,  had 
escaped  from  his  ample  hidalgo  hat, 
and  fedlen  in  rich  clusters  unon  the 
collar  of  his  closely  buttoned  doublet 
A  large  capa  of  coarse  gtej  cloth  was 
folded  around  him  wiui  the  inimit- 
able grace  so  peculiar  to  Spaniards, 
whose  art  can  at  once  impart  to  a 
time-honoured  mantle  the  semblance 
of  a  noble  and  elegant  attire.  In 
short  he  was  a  man  who  even  in 
rags  could  not  have  failed  to  appear 
the  high-bom  gentleman.  His  com- 
plexion differed  altogether  from  the 
type  so  common  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula, for  he  carried  every  charac- 
teristic trait  of  the  Astunan  race, 
whose  stalwart  valour  had  defended 
the  northern  mountains  from  Sara- 
cenic invasion,  and  disdained  to  allow 
intermixture  with  the  blood  of  the 
Mussulman  conquerors  of  Spain. 

The  road  cut  right  through  the 
endless  rugged  stony  plains  of  New 
Castille,  covered  here  and  there 
with  miserable  patehes  of  stunted 
bushes ;  and  not  a  single  spot  of  ver- 
dure or  any  cool  sheltered  retreat 
was  in  sight,  while  the  ground  under 


their  feet  seemed  covered  with  a  coil' 
ing  of  red-hot  lava,  the  meridian  su 
darted  its  flames  of  living  fire  upoa 
their  heads,  and  the  ardent  bri^- 
ness  of  the  cloudless  sky  so  daaied 
their  eyes  as  almost  to  bereave  them 
of  the  power  of  vision.  Now  and 
then  Bome  caballero  trotted  ntat 
amid  a  thick  cloud  of  dust,  and  tt 
rare  intervals  some  heavy  carrii«e, 
such  as  those  described  in  the  Me- 
moirs  of  CHI  Bias  de  Santiiiane^  cune 
lumbering  by  with  its  two  brace  of 
mules,  plump,  mettlesome,  fpily  ca- 
parisoned ana  petulantly  tosang  akfft 
the  wavinj^  i^umes  of  feathers  with 
which  their  neads  were  adorned."^ 

**  Now  may  our  holy  Lady  d^^ 
Nieves  come  to  our  aid,"  excIaSed 
the  traveller  with  the  grey  mantle; 
"  the  road  is  endless  and  the  Escnrnl 
flies  before  us.  Benito,  my  friend, 
we  must  rest  somewhere,  the  heat  of 
the  sun  makes  me  quite  giddy.** 

''  The  fires  of  pursatory,  Don  Ei- 
bio,**  replied  the  other,  ^  cannot  be 
worse  than  this.  The  deaert  wilds 
inhabited  by  the  Holy  St.  Jerome 
could  not  have  been  more  dry,  bar- 
ren, or  uninteresting,  than  the  coan- 
try  surrounding   our   gay    city  of 

They  quitted  the  highroad  for 
the  shelter  afforded  by  a  ravine,  over 
which  hung  some  thinly-leaved, 
scorched-up,  wild  plum-trees.  There 
was  not  shade  enough  for  a  simpie 
ffrashopper,  could  such  an  animal 
nave  been  found  where  there  wai 
nothing  to  nourish  it  Betwem  tbe 
stony  masses  sprung  forth  tufts  of 
henbane,  the  flowers  of  which  scat- 
tered abroad  a  slightly  narcotic  per- 
fume. The  cicalas  were  singing 
shrilly  from  the  topmost  branchHes  m 
the  plum-trees.  All  beside  was  weaiy 
sterility,  solitude,  and  silence. 

Presently  they  heard  at  some  dis- 
tance a  voice  attuning  to  a  wild  air 
the  following  words : — 
**  lo  no  tenelo  bata 
Ni  dai  tampoco, 
lo  teoelo  on  planeilllo, 
Y  lellamanel  loco.'** 


'  Sire  nor  mother  me  caress, 
For  I  have  none  on  earth  5 
One  lilUe  brother  I  posaeaa,     .^  by  GoOQlC 
And  he*s  a  fool  by  birth."  ^ 
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They  turned  their  faces  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  sounds,  and  saw  bound- 
ing into  the  ravine  a  young  girl  of 
al^ut  fifteen  years  of  age.  Her 
dark,  sun -burned  cheek,  full,  black, 
sparkling  eye,  long  curling  hair,  which 
floated  unrestrained  over  her  back 
and  gay  many-coloured  attire,  at  once 
declared  her  of  the  gipsy  race.  She 
might  have  been  pronounced  beau- 
tiful even  when  compared  with  any 
others  of  the  Gitana  tribe,  the  young 
females  of  which  have  ever  been  pro- 
verbial for  the  beauty  of  their  face 
and  form. 

"  Hollo !''  exclaimed  Benito,  "what 
strange  vision  is  this  ?  A  very  ansel 
of  light  and  gladness !  She  b^rs  tne 
noontide  scorching  heat  like  a  very 
salamander,  and  runs  with  her  ill- 

«vered  feet  over  the  ru^ed  stones 
IJkthistles  as  if  she  were  a  joyous 
bind  and  scorned  their  roughness! 
What  brings  yom  on  our  rwui,  my 
little  dove  ?^ 

The  yoimg  girl  stopped  suddenly, 
and  with  a  half-suppressed  laugh  and 
coquettish  glance  of  her  full  black 
eye  saluted  the  travellers  vdth  a 
profound  bend  of  the  body. 

"  Most  honourable  caballero,"  an- 
swered she,  "the  highroad  is  the 
property  of  the  great  and  mighty 
Idng  our  master,  and  it  is  broad 
enough  that  his  subjects  mav  traverse 
it  without  running  asamst  each 
other.  But  let  me  ask  why  two 
such  gallant  gentlemen  choosef  the 
sultry  hour  of  noon  for  their  jour- 
ney? They  should  have  quitted 
Madrid  before  the  Ave  Maria  T 

**  And  who  told  thee  that  we  have 
journeyed  from  Madrid  ?"  demanded 
Benito. 

"That  is  easily  seen,"  answered 
the  girl ;  "  the  hot  wind  blows  from 
the  direction  of  Madrid,  and  your 
backs  are  covered  with  dust.** 

"  True,  true,"  observed  Benito,  as 
he  stood  up  and  shook  his  doublet. 
"  And  who  art  thou,  my  dark  rose 
of  the  desert  ?  Art  thou  the  nymph 
of  this  miserable  place,  or  the  black- 
haired  naiad  of  the  Manzanares  ?" 

"I  do  not  exactly  catch  your 
words,  most  honoured  senor,"  an- 
swered the  laughing  damsel ;  "  but  I 
fancy  you  wish  to  Know  who  I  am. 
Have  you  not  already  discovered  ?" 

She  gave  a  rapid  twirl  with  her 
feet,  and  executed  some  steps  of  a 
sfHrigbtly  dance. 


"Ah!"  exclaimed  Benito  to  his 
com^nion,  "  she  is  a  Zincala." 

"True,  senor,"  said  the  girl,  "I 
am  a  daughter  of  the  black  men  of 
Zend,  and  by  birth  a  Madrilenian." 

"  Gad !"  said  Benito,  "  I  know  not 
exactly  what  is  in  my  pockets ;  but  I 
will  be  bound  she  has  spirited  away 
their  contents !" 

"  Poor,  poor  girl,"  observed  Don 
Pablo,  "she  is  too  voung  and  too 
innocent,  she  cannot  be  a  Uiief." 

"  That  is  excellent,"  answered  Be- 
nito. "  They  are  bom  thieves,  bred 
thieves,  and  they  die  thieves.  I  ad- 
vise you  not  to  try  her.  Ck>me  now, 
thou  jewel  of  Egyptian  beauties,  con- 
fess at  once  how  many  pockets  have 
thv  soft  tongue  and  sta^ike  eyes  en- 
abled thee  to  empty.  Thou,  doubt- 
less, knowest  the  art  of  the  ustilar 
pastisas  /" 

The  girl  snapped  her  fingers, 
boimded  from  the  ground,  and 
laughed  aloud. 

"My  worthy  Benito,"  observed 
Don  Pablo,  "  her  tricks  would 
gain  little  from  either  thy  pockets 
or  mine." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Don  Pablo ; 
for  the  matter  of  money  we  might 
carry  our  pockets  inside  out.  I  am 
a  miserable  artist,  upon  whom  nei- 
ther gold  nor  honours  have  yet  been 
showered." 

"  Nevertheless,"  observed  the  gip- 
sy girl,  "you  are  in  the  company  of 
a  high-mmded  and  noble  g^itle- 
man!" 

*'  How  knowest  that  I  am  a  gen- 
tleman ?"  demanded  Don  Pablo. 

"  It  is  stamped  upon  your  person," 
answered  the  other. 

While  she  was  saying  this  and  Don 
Pablo  was  regarding  her  with  a  me- 
lancholy look,  she  took  off  her  long 
and  light  scarf,  and  flung  it  up 
among  the  branches  of  one  of  the 
trees,  whence  it  descended  in  a  wav- 
ing fold  to  the  ground. 

"What  art  thou  doing?"  de- 
manded Don  Pablo. 

"  The  scarf  will  shade  you  slightly 
from  the  sun,"  answered  the  gin. 

"  And  will  leave  thine  own  head 
uncovered  beneath  its  burning  rays  ?" 

"I  am  of  a  race,"  replied  tne  girl, 
in  a  low  solemn  tone,  "  which  is  pre- 
scribed and  hunted  down  even  though 
we  betake  ourselves  to  the  wildest 
and  most  desolate  passes  of  the  Si- 
erras.    Winter  and  summer  to  us 
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are  the  same,  whether  we  pitch  our 
tents  in  the  fruitful  gardens  of  Va- 
lencia, or  the  wilderness  of  the  Sierra 
Morena." 

'"*  But  art  thou  alone  ?*"  asked  Don 
Pahlo. 

^*Look,  seSor  cahallero,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fforge,  behind  the 
distant  bushes,  and  you  will  perceive 
a  thin  smoke.  There  lie  my  com- 
panions in  slumber.  This  evening 
we  shall  repose  on  the  bank  of  the 
Manzanar^s.** 

"  And  where  to-morrow  ?" 

**I  know  not;  that  chance  will 
shew  us." 

She  sat  down  in  the  eastern  fash- 
ion, plucked  many  leaves  and  flowers 
of  tne  henbane,  and  commenced 
weaving  a  chaplet.  At  length  she 
flung  tnem  aside,  ^  Ah  !**  she  cried, 
*'  they  smell  of  death,  those  horrid 
flowers.  Senor,  you  dwell  at  Ma- 
drid?" 

"I  do,"  answered  Don  Pablo; 
**and  dost  thou  visit  the  capital, 
since  you  sayest  thou  art  Maorile- 
nian  W  birth  T 

"  I  live,  when  there,"  said  the  girl, 
"  with  the  people  of  our  race  in  the 
Callejou  de  Lavapies.  On  Sunday 
in  the  evening,  I  snail  be  dancins  in 
front  of  the  tavern  of  old  Chinchilla 
by  the  Alcala  gate." 

**  Then  as  thou  danoest  raise  thine 
eyes  and  thou  wilt  see  me  at  the 
window." 

"  And  do  you  lodge  there,  senor  ?" 

"  Two  days  since  we  left  the  Plaza 
de  la  Cibaoa  for  our  quarters  with 
old  Chinchilla.  The  rooms  are  not 
adorned  with  silks  and  velvets,  but 
they  are  good  enough  for  a  poverty- 
fltncken  nida^fo  like  myself. 

"  And  yet,  if  you  would  permit  the 
poor  Gitana  to  spae  your  fortune, 
she  would  tell  you,  noble  caballero, 
of  much  future  prosperity." 

A  disdainftil  smile  flitted  across  the 
handsome  features  of  Don  Pablo. 
**  My  fortunes  are  never  to  mend  " 
sighed  forth  the  seiior,  "try  thy  sk^ 
on  my  worthy  friend  Benito ;  see  if 
his  horoscope  foretells  distinction  in 
the  arts." 

"Under  thy  aus^Hoes,"  answered 
the  girl,  "he  will  become  distin- 
guished ;  but  he  will  live  to  a  ripe 
old  age,  a  bachelor,  after  having  lost 
and  regained  his  heart  a  thousand 
times." 

*»  Bravo,    bravo  1"    shouted   Don 


Pablo,  whose  features  were  for  the 
first  time  relaxed  by  a  cordial  laugh, 
"Benito  Romero  shall  die  the  mit 
painter  in  Spain.  And  what  dost 
thou  foretell  of  myfhture  career?" 
and,  taking  his  glove  from  his  hand, 
he  presented  it  to  the  thonghtfnl 
Gitana. 

For  a  few  moments  ahe  exam- 
ined the  extended  hand.  **  Senor 
and  most  noble  caballero,"  ahe  at 
length  said,  "you  will  one  day  be- 
come a  grandee  of  Spain !" 

"Ay,^  said  Don  Pablo,  "smce 
thy  imagination  takes  so  wfld  a 
flight,  why  not  say  at  once  Viceroy 
of  Peru  ?'^ 

The  ^psies  are  quick  of  sifht, 
and  their  success  in  fortnne-telliiig 
arises  mainly  from  their  ability  in 
leading  the  human  countenance.  To 
young  men  they  promise  iliiiiiiiM>li 
and  wealth,  to  young  maidens  hand- 
some and  rich  lovers,  and  ridies  even 
to  the  old,  for  they  know  the  human 
heart  sufficiently  to  be  aware  that, 
when  age  has  destroyed  the  powor  of 
every  other  passion,  avarice  still  re- 
tains <logged  possession  of  the  human 
heart.  The  appearance  of  Don 
Pablo  betokened  the  gentleman ;  his 
manner,  his  conversation,  and  the 
deference  manifested  towards  him  by 
his  companion,  indicated  nobleness 
of  mind ;  the  marks  of  thoughtfhl- 
ness  and  care  upon  his  face  proved 
to  the  gipsy  giri  his  dissatisfacticm  at 
his  present  lot;  and  the  direadbare 
conoition  of  his  cloak  too  truly  gave 
evidence  of  his  impoverished  cireum- 
stances. 

At  Don  Pablo's  petulant  motkm 
and  look  of  derision  she  retreated  a 
few  paces,  but  continued  to  gaze  upon 
him  with  a  sad  and  anxious  look. 

"Thoueh  you  will  not,"  she  at 
length  saki,  "  believe,  d<m  caballero^ 
in  my  power  to  tell  the  buena  Ven- 
tura,! will  prove  that  I  know  some- 
thing of  you,  notwithstanding  that  J 
see  you  now  for  the  first  time.  You 
are  by  birth  an  Asturian :  yon 
are  as  noble  as  the  king  himself  and 
poor  as  his  poorest  subject  The 
object  of  your  journey  is  the  Escu- 
rial,  where  you  will  solicit  an  em- 
ployment which  you  have  no  hopes 
of  obtaining." 

"The  gipsy  has  hit  the  mark 
precisely,  exclaimed  the  astonished 
Benito  Komero. 

"Alas,"  murmured  Dcm   FsJtht 
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**  that  my  appearance  should  soclearly 
indicate  my  wretched  condition  !** 

The  girl  sat  in  silence  intently 
gazing  upon  Don  Pablo. 

''Come,**  at  length,  said  Benito 
Bomero,  '^  it  is  useless  to  feed  your 
melancholy  under  these  miserable 
trees,  and  equally  so  to  be  listening 
to  the  melting  tones  of  that  beautiful 
little  Egyptian.  Her  face,  with  those 
eyes,  would  look  glorious  in  canvass. 
Let  us  hope  that  I  shall  one  day 
rival  the  gpreat  Velasquez,  and  that 
you  will  shine  forth  a  grandee  of 


Spain.  We  must  try  to  reach  the 
Escurial  before  nightfall,  and,  if  we 
continue  our  journey  briskly  we  shall 
easily  accomplish  tms  in  four  hours.** 

They  rose  up,  and  the  gipsy  fol- 
lowed their  example.  She  accom- 
panied them  into  tne  road. 

**  On  Sunday  next,  then,**  she  said, 
"  you  will  not  fail  to  see  La  Palomita 
before  the  tavern  of  old  Chinchilla. 
She  will  have,  noble  senors,  her  cas- 
tanets of  ebony,  and  she  trusts  that 
her  dancing  will  afford  you  satisfac- 
tion." 


ChaptbbIL 


The  day  was  waning  rapidly  as  the 
travellers  reached  the  Escurial.  Al- 
though the  court  inhabited  the  mo- 
nastery founded  by  Philip  II.,  so 
profound  was  the  pervading  silence 
that  a  stranger  might  have  easily 
believed  that  the  Uieronymites  ex- 
dosiyely  possessed  the  vast  cloisters 
and  immense  galleries  to  which  the 
ro^al  family  annually  retreated.  Not 
a  sinffle  figure  was  to  be  seen  al(mg 
the  deserted  terraces,  and  the  win- 
dows were  for  the  most  part  firmly 
closed.  The  only  sounds  proceeded 
from  the  distant  fountains  of  the 
garden,  intermingled  with  the  hoarse 
murmur  of  the  ¥rinds.  The  Escurial 
was  not  with  Philip  V.  a  favourite 
place  of  abode.  Nothing  brought 
aim  there  but  the  inexorable  etiquette 
for  which  the  Spanish  court  was, 
until  recent  times,  so  famous.  The 
residence  which  the  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  most  dehghted  to  honour 
with  his  presence  was  the  beautiful 
palace  of  St.  Udefonso,  its  attrac- 
tion beinff  that  it  strongly  reminded 
him  of  Versailles. 

The  travellers  for  some  minutes 
were  mute  with  astonishment  at  the 
sight  of  the  stupendous  edifice,  but 
their  fati^e  and  Benito*s  hunger  made 
them  quickly  turn  their  thoughts  to- 
wards themselves.  Immediately  be- 
neath the  terraces  extended  gardens 
surrounded  by  hedges  and  walls. 
The  descent  to  these  was  by  magni- 
ficent stairs  thickly  ornamented  with 
vases  containing  flowers.  But  the 
gardens  and  adjoining  park  seemed 
to  have  been  long  and  miserably 
neglected,  and  weeds  and  thistles  were 
thwkly  growmg  along  the  extensive 
and  once  well-preserved  aUeys.  The 
friends  sat  down  beneath  a  lofty  ash 


took  its  course  between  two  some- 
what precipitous  banks  well  covered 
with  sward.  It  was,  in  fact,  on  that 
side  the  boundary  to  the  royal  do- 


Benito  Romero  spread  a  white 
handkerchief  on  the  grass,  and  then 

Eulled  a  couple  of  £t  crusts  from 
is  pocket,  a  handfiil  of  almonds,  ajod 
a  small  flask  of  wine. 

"  With  your  permission,  Don  Pa- 
blo,** said  he,  "^  1  must  fall  to  work. 
We  have  traversed  seven  mortal 
leagues  since  this  morning,  and  a  cup 
of  chocolate  b  poor  support  for  so 
much  exercise.**  And  he  really  fell 
to  work  like  a  famished  wolf,  mo- 
tioning to  his  companion  to  follow 
his  example. 

''  Alas,  alas  !**  said  the  latter,  *"  it  is 
many  months  since  I  have  under- 
gone the  feeling  of  hunger.  I  have 
a  heavy  sorrow  clinging  to  my  heart, 
and  in  desperation  I  wul  give  myself 
one  more  chance  of  success.**  He 
pulled  a  neatly  folded  petition  from 
his  bosom  and  cast  it  beside  him. 

*^It  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
stirring  composition,**  said  the  artist, 
in  a  soothing  tone,  "  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  read,  unparal- 
leled for  true  eloquence  and  cogent 
argument.  Tou  must  be  luccessful, 
provided  our  august  master  and  mo- 
narch only  reads  it  to  the  end.** 

'^  That  IS  the  perpetual  stumblinff- 
block,**  observed  the  other.  "  It  will 
remain  in  the  portfolio  of  one  of  the 
principal  secretaries,  who  will  serve 
his  own  friends  or  sell  places  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Justice  I  cannot 
have  at  the  king*s  hands,  and  I  am 
disgusted  with  dancing  attendance  in 
^e  antechamber  of  the  ministers. 
Why  was  I  bom  noble  ?    Hapj^y  is 
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bread  and  be  independent  of  the 
world.  If  I  were  not  noble,  I  would 
turn  artist,  merchant,  or  even  delver 
of  the  soil.  But  I  am  the  Count  de 
Penaparda,  and,  not  to  disgrace  my 
ancestry,  I  must  either  turn  monk  or 
soldier/* 

^^  Ton  are  much  too  handsome,  Don 
Pablo,  for  a  monk.  The  plumed  cap 
is  a  finer  sight  than  the  gloomy  cowl. 
Come,  come,  a  little  more  coura^ 
Fortune  must  at  last  smile  benig- 
nantly  upon  the  little  Gitana's  pro- 


^'"^hi 


^  She  must  smile,  then,  very  speed- 
ily, for  I  am  poorer  than  the  poorest 
b^;gar.  It  is  now  three  months 
since  I  have  lived  upon  your  bounty, 
and  Heaven  knows  what  sacrifices 
you  have  been  compelled  to  make 
*for  my  support.'" 

"It  is  ungenerous  in  you,  Don 
Pablo,  to  speak  after  that  fashion," 
retorted  the  artist,  with  some  warmth. 
"  You  must,  you  shall  share  all  my 
ffains.  To-day  most  certainly  we 
have  no  money ;  but  I  have  work  all 
cut  out  for  to-morrow.  The  fat 
grocer  at  the  comer  of  our  street  has 
commissioned  me  to  paint  a  sign- 
board for  his  shop.  You  shall  sit  as 
the  model  for  St  Eloi,  the  patron  of 
jewellers,  or  as  Mercury  with  his 
golden  caduceus.  The  shoemaker 
wants  a  St.  Crispin  after  my  best 
style.  These  will  pay  me  handsomdy 
and  supply  all  our  wants." 

"  Were  I  in  my  native  Asturias," 
sighed  forth  the  count,  "I  would 
care  little  for  my  attire,  since  the 
name  I  bear  is  known  to  every  one. 
But  now  my  flight  patrimony  is  spent, 
and  I  have  nothing  left  me  but  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  my  old  castle  of 
Penaparda,  and  perchance  I  am 
never  again  destined  to  visit  the 
birthplace  and  cradle  of  our  ancient 
house.  You  have  been  my  only 
support,  you  are  my  last  remaininff 
fHend.  If  this  petition  fails,  I  wifl 
no  longer  trouble  you,  but  commence 
my  novitiation  with  the  Capucins." 

Despair  was  depicted  on  Don  Pa- 
blo's face,  while  the  painter,  wiping 
away  a  tear  with  the,  sleeve  of  hS 
doublet,  shook  the  count  cordially  by 
the  hand.  A  slight  exclamation  was 
heard  behind  the  trees.  They  turned 
their  heads  and  beheld,  through  the 
daire-voie  on  the  other  side  of  the  ri- 
vulet, two  ladies,  who  perhaps  had 
heard  every  word  of  their  conversa- 


The  count  blushed  deeply  and 
having  risen,  was  most  anzioiu  to 
retire,  when  one  of  the  ladies  said, 
^  Approach,  don  caballero." 

These  wcHrds  were  pronoimoed  in  a 
tone  and  with  a  manner  as  if  the 
speaker  was  accustomed  to  be  obeyed. 
Don  Pablo  leaped  across  the  streun, 
mounted  the  opposite  bonk,  and 
stood  uncovered  before  the  ladies;,  the 
only  separation  between  them  beng 
the  open  trellis-work  forming  the 
daire-voie.  One  of  the  ladies  was 
very  youn^  and  of  very  slender  form. 
She  was  fair  of  complexion,  and  her 
features  could  not  be  caUed  altoge- 
ther beautiful.  Her  face  was  mariwd 
with  a  remarkable  expressioii  o£ 
deep  melancholy,  intermmgled  with 
haughty  reserve.  The  softneas  of 
her  large  blue  eyes,  however,  over- 
arched by  finely  pencilled  brows  of 
jet,  and  the  profusion  of  her  l^t 
chestnut  hair,  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
universal  attention.  She  vras  attired 
in  the  simplest  manner  and  in  the 
deepest  mourning. 

The  other,  though  certainly  a  lady 
of  high  birth,  had  the  appearance  Si 
a  duenna.  In  her  youth  she  had  not 
had  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
beauty,  and  now  at  the  age  of  forty, 
which  in  Spain  b  a  very  ripe  a^ 
with  ladies,  whatever  it  may  be  m 
England,  her  twice-tried  features  had 
assumed  a  ri^  and  un  relaxing 
starchness.  Her  mourning  was  less 
deep  than  that  of  her  young  oom- 
pamon,  and  set  off  by  a  quantity  of 
lace.  She  walked  with  stiff,  onboid- 
ing  diffuity,  having  in  one  hand  a 
parasol,  while  with  the  other  she  kd 
along  a  beautiful  little  spaniel,  pro- 
fusely ornamented  with  nbands. 

"  Caballero,"  said  the  younger  lady, 
looking  at  the  paper  which  the  ca- 
valier still  held  in  his  hand,  *^  yon 
have  come  to  the  Escurial  to  present 
a  petition  ?" 

"Alas!  yes,  madam,"  answered 
Don  Pablo,  "I  am  the  most  humUe 
of  suitors,  whom  protracted  hope  has 
well-nigh  driven  to  madness." 

"^The  hist  effort  is  oftai  the  most 
successful,*'  answered  the  lady,  her 
fixed  and  haughty  features  almost 
relaxing  into  a  faint  smUe.  **  Whtt 
is  your  name  ?" 

"  I  am  the  Count  of  Peiiapar^* 
answered  Don  Pablo,  not  witnoot  i 
deep  blush  at  Uie  contrast  between 
his    high-soundiDir    name  y^  hit 
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"  And  your  country  ?** 

^  I  am  a  native  of  the  Astorias.*' 

**  The  land  of  freedom  and  of  chlval- 
ous  nobility,'*  said  the  lady.  "  Your 
jicestors,  air  count,  no  doubt,  fought 
vy  the  side  of  the  gallant  king  I>on 
Pelayo  when  he  kept  the  Asturian 
Qountains  free  from  the  pollution  of 
be  Moorish  standards.  You  may 
>e  prouder  of  your  blood  than  can 
nany  a  grandee  of  his  ancestry  .** 

"  My  title,  madam,  is  of  as  ancient 
b  date  as  any  title  throughout  the 
I^astilles.  ]Bormerly  the  lords  of 
E^enaparda  could  stand  cover^  in 
Jie  presence  of  their  sovereign.  But, 
lias!  their  power  and  pride  have 
ong  since  departed,  and  the  last  of 
;liat  once  haughty  race  is  as  yOu  now 
lee  him,  madam,  a  humble  and  un- 
iuccessful  suitor  for  his  sovereign's 
protection.*' 

"  Let  me  know  the  tale  of  vour 
ociisfortunes,"  said  the  young  lady, 
irith  a  melancholy  air,  and  a  sigh 
scarcely  audible. 

At  this  the  rigid  duenna  almost 
Lapsed  from  her  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, but,  recovering  herself  with  some 
little  difficulty,  she  nuised  her  hands 
and  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  deprecating 
such  a  conversation.  A  look,  how- 
ever, from  her  companion  forced  her 
into  her  former  position  of  passive 
acquiescence. 

After  considerable  hesitation,  and 
a  long  exordium,  in  which  there  was 
much  said  about  thankfulness  and 
deepest  gratitude,  and  some  slight 
matter  touching  the  beauty  and  con- 
descension of  his  fair  auditor,  Don 
Pablo  briefly  entered  into  the  history 
of  his  life.  His  ancestors  had  been 
generous  and  liberal  to  a  degree, 
leaving  only  as  an  heritage  their  noble 
name  to  tneir  present  descendant. 
They  had  ever  been  firm  and  loyal  to 
their  sovereign,  and  had  gloriously 
vindicated  his  cause  in  many  an  in- 
surrectionary movement.  For  this 
they  had  never  sought  recompense, 
nor  even  a  return  for  their  large 
outlays  of  money.  A  frugal  and 
self-denying  mother  had  reared  and 
educated  him  after  the  approved 
fadbion  of  the  times.  From  his  ear- 
liest youth  he  had  been  a  hardy  hun- 
ter amon^  the  mountain  wilds ;  but 
once,  while  engaged  in  his  accus- 
tomed sports,  he  was  desperately 
wounded   near    the    hermitage    of 

Cabedunga,  and,  while  lying  on  his 


bed  of  sickness,  he  not  only  lost  his 
mother  suddenly,  but  his  bailiff  ran 
off  into  France  with  the  scanty  re- 
mains of  his  fortune.  He  was  thus 
left  impoverished  to  a  degree.  One 
of  the  canons  of  Cabedunea  kindly 
brought  him  books,  which  detailed 
the  noble  and  heroic  actions  of  the 
chivaliy  of  Spain;  and  the  here- 
ditary blood  in  his  veins,  bounding  to 
his  heart,  urged  him  to  follow  the 
career  of  arms,  that  he  might  some 
day  become  conspicuous  for  his  ac<^ 
tions.  He  left  his  lofty  and  ru^§;ed 
mountains  for  the  great  city  of  Ma- 
drid, to  seek  an  opportunity  for 
realising^  his  lofty  aspirations  after 
fame.  But  in  the  populous  capital 
he  found  himself  without  a  sinele 
friend  or  even  acquaintance.  He 
was  too  poor  to  present  himself  at 
court,  or  to  bribe  himself  into  favour, 
and  his  feelings  would  not  permit 
him  to  play  the  sycophant  His 
petitions  for  place  and  preferment 
were  unheeded,  and  all  his  visions  of 
glory  speedily  vamshed  into  airy  no- 
things. The  worst  extremities  of 
penury  and  destitution  surrounded 
nim,  and  he  should  have  sunk,  their 
victim,  but  for  the  senerous  succour 
of  a  compatriot,  who,  though  poor 
himself,  was  contented  to  share  with 
him  his  scanty  meal;  and  yonder 
stood  that  kind-hearted  friend. 

The  young  lady  had  listened  with 
the  deepest  attention,  and  the  sudden 
changes  in  her  countenance  shewed  a 
stirring  sympathy  in  Don  Pablo's 
favour.  With  a  slight  hesitation, 
she  asked, — 

"  And,  if  your  present  petition 
fails,  what  do  you  purpose  to  do  ?  " 

'*  Alas !  alas  I  madam,  I  know 
not." 

"  Will  you  return  to  your  castle 
ofPenaparda?" 

"  Madam,  never !"  answered  Don 
Pablo,  with  vehemence.  "  My  pa- 
trimony is  mortgaged,  my  castle  is 
roofless,  and  I  am  a  be^^ar.  The 
sole  resource  remaining  for  one  so 
wretched  as  myself  will  be  to  become 
a  monk." 

"  No — no,"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
<<  that  shall  never  be,  for  I  have 
some  little  influence  at  court.  Senor 
caballero,  give  me  your  petition." 

Don  Pablo  drew  it  from  his  bosom, 
and  would  have  presented  it  to  the 
lady,  but  her  companion  advanced, 
drew  off  her  glove,  took  the  petition, 
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and  handed  it  with  a  profound  re- 
verence. 

The  lady  received  it  with  a  gra- 
dous  smile,  and  added, — 

"  Caballero,  I  trust  that  you  will 
have  occasion  to  thank  God  every 
day  of  your  life  that  you  have  seen 
roe  on  this  occasion.** 

'*  The  recollection  of  this  moment, 
madam/*  answered  Don  Pahlo,  em- 
phatically, **  will,  in  spite  of  myself, 
call  forth  another  feelmg  besides  that 
of  gratitude.** 

The  lady  crimsoned  to  the  eyes, 
the  companion  stepped  back  in  asto- 
nishment, and  her  face  became  per- 
fectly livid,  while  she  stammered 
forth, — 

**  Senor  caballero,  do  you  not 
know "" 

**  Silence!** exclaimed  the  lady,  with 
an  anffry  look,  ^  hold  thy  peace, 
Montellana** 

'« Madam,*'  said  Don  Pablo,  with 
vehemence,  "may  I  not  know  the 
name  of  her  who,  like  a  gracious  and 
fostering  angel,  extends  her  hand 
towards  me  to  save  me  from  despair 
and  destruction?** 

She  shook  her  head  sorrowMlyin 
refusal,  and  unconsciously  placed  ner 
hand  upon  her  heart,  while  the  tears 
glistened  in  her  eves.  No  human 
being  had  ever  before  spoken  to  her 
in  a  strain  to  call  fortn  her  secret 
emotions. 

"  All  your  expectations,**  said  she, 
after  a  pause,  "  shall  surely  be  real- 
ised. 1  our  position  and  your  wealth 
shall  equal  the  nobility  of  your 
blood.  The  career  of  arms  which 
vou  so  ardently  desired  shall  at  once 
be  opened  to  you.  Tou  have  my 
word.** 

Don  Pablo,  with  clasped  hands, 
bent  his  body  in  profound  thankful- 
ness before  ner. 

**  Yes,*'  continued  the  lady,  with 
rising  energy,  "  you  have  my  word, 
and  vou  shall  see  how  faithfully  I 
will  keep  my  word,  though  my  name 


you  can  never  know.  FaieweO, 
Count  of  Penaparda,  you  may  re- 
tire.** 

When  Don  Pablo  raised  hk  head, 
the  two  ladies  had  vanished. 

Thoughtfully  and  sorrowfully  Doo 
Pablo  returned  to  join  Benito  Ro- 
mero. 

"  Bravo  !  bravissimo  !"  shoaled 
the  painter,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight ; 
"  the  charm  begins  to  work.  The  Ik- 
tle  gipsy*s  prophecy  will  be 
plished, — you  will  certainly 
a  grandee  of  Spain.** 

"  A  ^ndee  of  Spain  !**  said  the 
count,  m  astonishment. 

"And  why  notr  demanded  the 
painter,  angrily.  "  That  lady — the 
young  one  I  mean,  not  the  old  adff 
duenna — I  observed  her — how  her 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  how  her  eves 
sparkled,  and  how  she  placed  ber 
hand  upon  her  heart.  Yes,  yes,  I  saw 
itaUr* 

"Oh,  God!**  said  Don  'PMo, 
with  a  deep  sigh  of  despair,  "  how 
trulybBautiftil  she  is  !** 

"Why— why,**  stammered  forth 
the  painter;  "I  really  cannot  say 
much  on  that  point.  There  is  no 
fVeshness  of  complexion,  no  r^^aii- 
ty  of  features;  but,  egad!  what  a 
power  of  expression  I  1  would  not 
require  a  finer  face  for  the  model  of 
my  great  picture  of  St.  Mary,  ^le 
Egyptian!  I  looked  well  at  her 
face,  and  shall  certainly  sketch  it  off 
to-morrow.** 

"What!**  demanded  the  other, 
"  could  you— could  you  portray  her 
features  from  memoi^  ?" 

"  Most  assuredly,*^  answered  the 
artist,  with  somewhat  of  a  scornful 
glance. 

"  Then,  my  dear  Benito,  do  so, — 
do  so,  I  beseech  you ;  it  shall  be  the 
portrait  of  my  guardian  saint,  and  I 
will  daily  worship  it  I** 

"  To-morrow,  then,**  answered  the 
artist,  in  high  glee ;  "  yes,  to-morrow 
will  I  fulfil  my  promise.** 


Chaptbb  in. 


On  the  following  Sunday,  a  crowd 
was  to  be  seen  collected  around  a 
huge  mulberry-tree  which  grew  be- 
fore Chinchil]A*8  tavern.  The  gip- 
sies were  about  to  commence  tneir 
performances ;  they  had  dressed 
themselves  for  the  occasion  in  a  mi- 
serable canvass  tent  [>itched  hard  by, 
the  opening  into  which  was  scarcely 


screened  by  an  old  tattered  carpet 
An  old  ^psy  seated  at  the  door  was 
thrummmg  a  worn-out  guitar  with 
three  strinffs,  and  every  now  and 
then  soun<ung  a  pair  of  cymbals 
hanging  by  his  side  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap ;  and  another  old  man 
standing  by  nim  kept  ciying  to  the 
spectators,  "  Now,  my  moot  warOij 
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genUemen,  be  quick  and  take  your 
places,  for  the  dance  is  about  to  be- 
gin/* Still  no  dance  began,  and  the 
gaping  crowd  commenc^  to  exhibit 
symptoms  of  impatience,  and  a  low 
murmur  was  circulated  that  it  was 
all  a  hoax.  The  people  were  drop- 
ping away  one  by  one,  when  the  old 
gipsy  gave  a  prolonged  and  jarring 
clash  of  the  cymbals,  and  forth  sprung 
from  the  tent  the  youthful  Palomita, 
with  castanets  in  hand,  and  so  be- 
dizened with  false  jewels  and  tawdry 
ornaments,  that  at  fifty  paces  one 
might  have,  for  the  moment,  mis- 
taken her  for  a  young,  gorgeously 
attired  Peruvian  queen.  A  loud 
shout  of  applause  hailed  her  appear- 
ance,— "  Viva  La  Palomita ;  eh, 
yiya  I"  resoundine  on  all  sides  from 
the  spectators.  She  greeted  the  com- 
pany with  a  low  and  gracious  saluta- 
tion, slowly  lifted  her  arms,  clatter- 
ing the  castanets,  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  windows  of  the  tavern ; 
but  they  were  all  closed.         * 

^  The  fandango !  give  us  the  fiin- 
dangol'*  shouted  the  people  simul- 
taneously. 

The  gipsy -ffirl  made  a  motion 
with  her  nan{  as  if  she  wished  to 
address  the  crowd ;  and  the  cries 
quickly  subsided  into  silence. 

**  Alost  exceUent  caballeros,**  she 
said,  with  that  full  metallic  voice 
peculiar  to  her  race,  *^  I  am  in  great 
difficulty  as  to  obeying  your  com- 
mands to  dance  the  fanduigo.  Our 
first  dancer,  Tovalito,  who  finishes 
this  evening  his  three  days*  imprison- 
ment, is  not  yet  arrived,  and  none  of 
our  troop  can  supply  his  place.  Will 
not  some  honourable  seiior  in  the 
crowd  take  me  for  a  partner  ?  Come, 
noble  sirs,  who  wiU  condescend  to 
dance  the  fiindango  with  La  Palo- 
mita?** 

No  one  advanced,  and  a  general 
silence  prevailed,  while  in  earnest 
tones  she  repeated  her  invitation. 

"  Who,  my  most  honourable  and 
excellent  gentlemen, — who  will  con- 
descend to  dance  with  the  poor  Palo- 
mitar 

*^  /  will  I**  screamed  a  shrill  voice 
from  without  the  circle  of  spectators ; 
and  a  passage  was  immediately  made 
for  the  8peaker*s  approach,  whose 
appearance  produced  an  universal 
and  uproarious  burst  of  laughter. 

**  Ho,  ho  I**  cried  one ;  "  it*s  Pepe, 
as  Tm  a  living  man.*' 


"Ha,  ha,  ha!**  burst  from  the 
lungs  of  another ;  "  it*s  Pepe  Cojuelo, 
— poor  silly  Pepe.** 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  ho,  ho,  ho  I**  joined 
all  the  others,  in  a  chorus  of  shouts 
of  laughter. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  so  many 
remarks  was  shouldering  his  way 
lustily  through  the  gaping  and 
laughing  crowd;  and  certamly  his 
appearance  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. His  head  was  larf^e,  and 
hung  forward  on  his  chest ;  his  arms 
were  unnaturally  long ;  his  shoulders 
hi^h  ;  his  legs  bandy.  His  stiff  hair 
fell  in  uncombed  profusion  over 
his  back ;  his  clothes  were  a  mass  of 
filth  and  rags.  He  came  forward 
with  stupid  stare  and  broaden  of 
delight,  and  threw  himself  mto  a 
stiff  and  awkward  posture  before  the 
smiling  and  bright-eyed  Palomita.  A 
round  of  applause  greeted  his  appear- 
ance. 

He  was  a  poor,  half-idiotic  crea- 
ture, who  had  long  since  joined  the 
vagabond  tribe,  and  whom  nothing 
could  separate  from  the  side  of  Pa- 
lomita. A  skrn  of  approval  from  her 
eyes  was  sufficient  reward  for  what- 
ever he  might  do  on  her  behalf.  She 
used  jocularly  to  call  him  her  bro- 
ther \  and  it  was  to  him,  no  doubt, 
that  the  allusion  was  nuade  in  the 
short  snatch  of  song  which  she  was 
sinking  when  she  met  Don  Pablo 
and  his  friend  the  painter. 

"  Why,**  exclaimed  a  broad- 
shouldered  butcher  in  the  crowd, 
"  how  can  that  poor  devil  Pepe 
dance,  when  he  can  scarcely  walk  on 
those  two  bandy  leffs  of  his  ?** 

"  Ay,  but  he  <A^dance,**  answered 
the  gips^  beauty ;  "  so  make  room  for 
the  performance,  my  noble  senors.** 

On  this  the  old  gipsy  thrummed 
his  guitar,  and  clashed  his  cymbads 
with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  Palomita 
clattered  her  castanets,  twirled  her 
supple  form,  and  leapt  from  the 
ground  as  if  she  reaUy  were  some  fine 
and  supernatural  creature  of  the  ele- 
ments. Pepe  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  his  partner,  and  tried  to  imitate 
her  example  by  clumsy  movements 
of  his  bcMiy.  He  seemed  a  surly 
bear  endeavouring  to  imitate  the 
moving  graces  of  a  sylph.  The 
dance  was  received  with  rattling 
peals  of  laughter  for  Pepe's  share, 
and  with  thunders  of  applause  for 
that  of  the  gipsy,  whose  exhibition 
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would  certainly  have  excited  a  very 
saint  into  raving  fits  of  rapture. 

The  people  of  colder  and  more 
northern  climes  may  admire  the 
dances  of  Spain  as  they  are  deeendy 
exhibited  on  the  stage ;  but  it  is  a 
Spaniard  only  who,  from  deep  en- 
thusiasm and  nati<Hial  vanity,  can, 
with  unabashed  face  and  unaverted 
eye,  stand  before  a  gwy  girl  while 
dancing  their  glorious  fandimso.  The 
pantomime  is  one  series  of  move- 
ments exhibiting  ardent  and  volup- 
tuous passion.  The  dancers  never 
touch  each  other  with  the  hand ;  the 
whole  thinff  consists  in  the  look,  the 
gesture,  and  the  attitude.  La  Palo- 
mita's  performance  on  the  present 
occasion  was  super-excellent,  and  the 
enraptured  crowd  insisted  on  a  dou- 
ble encore. 

While  all  were  applauding  in  a 
delirium  of  delight,  she  sei^  the 
greasy  cap  on  the  Cojuelo's  head,  and 
went  round  the  circle  to  collect  the 
contributions  of  her  admirers.  Every 
body  was  giving  to  his  utmost,  and 
she  was  fuU  of  courtesies  and  thanks ; 
when,  midway,  raising  her  eyes  to 
the  first-floor  window  of  the  tavern, 
her  natural  gipsy  greed  of  money 
was  for  the  moment  forgotten.  She 
stopped  short,  with  her  gaze  riveted 
upon  two  persons  who  were  leaning 
forward  on  the  wooden  balcony:  it 
was  Don  Pablo  and  his  mend 
Benito  Romero. 

"  Here,  my  little  dear,  mv  very 
bird  of  Paradise,  take  tins  u>r  thy 
pains ;  and  mayest  thou  live  a  hun- 
dred years  to  dance  after  the  same 
fashion  I** 

The  painter,  as  he  said  this,  threw 
down  a  golden  doubloon.  Don  Pa- 
blo gave  her  a  kind  nod  of  the  head, 
and  both  retired  into  the  room,  and 
shut  the  window.  For  a  moment 
she  gazed  at  the  window,  and  then 
look^  down  at  the  greasv  cap  which 
contained  the  bright  doubloon.  She 
thought  that  the  poverty-stricken 
painter  had  mistaken  his  coin  when 
he  bestowed  the  golden  piece;  and 
her  heart  ached  to  exchange  even  a 
word  with  Don  Pablo. 

''Here,"*  said  she  to  the  old 
gipsy  with  the  guitar,  ^*  carry  this 
round,  and  I  wifl  return  instantly."* 
And  she  handed  him  the  cap. 

She  darted  into  the  tavern  like 
a  lapwing. 

The  two  friends  in  the  tayem 


were  busily  employed ;  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  preparation  for  their 
departure  from  Madrid.  Books, 
clothes,  uniforms,  papers,  open  boxes, 
actually  filled  the  apartment. 

""  Ualloar  said  La  Pd<Hmta,  cm 
opening  the  door,  ^  here  is  a  mighty 
preparation  for  gentlemen  who  are 
obliged  to  travel  a-foot** 

Don  Pablo  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  into  the  room. 

"•  May  God  have  you,  noble  senon^ 
ever  in  uis  hol^  keeping,**  said,  meek- 
ly, the  Palomita,  with  a  bend  of  the 
knee,  in  the  Oriental  and  gipsy 
fashion.  *'  In  extending  your  gene- 
rosity to  the  poor  gipsy  girl  you 
have,  perchance,  done  what  you  lit- 
tle heeded.  Tou  threw  down  a 
ffolden  doubloon,  which  tou,  no 
doubt,  never  intended ;  and  I  come 
to  return  it** 

^Yalgame  dios!**  exclaimed  the 
painter ;  ^  thou  art  a  sood  firl,  afWr 
all.  Keep,  my  dear  child,  Uie  doab- 
lo(m ;  I  intenaed  to  give  it  thee,  and 
now  take  this  other  for  Uiy  honoty.** 

"^  Thanks,  my  lord!  thanks  P 
cried  the  astonished  gipsy  giri ;  ''you 
are  now,  it  seems,  b^me  rich  ?** 

"  Ay,  ay ;  we  are  rich  and  happy,** 
observed  the  painter.  ^  Thy  pre- 
diction has  been  partly  futelJed; 
and,  no  doubt,  ere  long,  Don  F^lo 
de  Penaparda  wSl  be  a  grandee  of 
Spain.** 

*«  That  I  foresaw,**  answered  tiie 
other,  '*  at  the  first  gbnce.** 

''  Dost  see  that  ndendid  uniform 
on  the  bed?**  askedBenito;  *«aiat 
is  his.  And  here,  my^  little  jewd,  is 
hb  appointment,  with  the  king't 
sign  manual.  The  count  only  yes- 
terday received  a  handsome  oraer  on 
the  royal  treasurer,  and  is  com- 
manded to  join  instantly  his  regi- 
ment at  Murviedro.  Ay,  ay,  my 
queen  of  Gitanas,  thou  hast  foretoU 
all  truly,  although  the  soeptio  const 
paid  little  heed  to  thy  predicticos.** 

''  At  Murviedro  ?**  said  the  gipsy, 
softly  and  slowly.  The  two  pwees 
of  gold  were  still  in  her  hand,  while 
she  regarded  Don  Pablo  with  a  sin- 
ffular  expression  of  love  and  sorrow. 
His  handsome  features  had  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  her  heart 
He  was  working  busily  at  a  table 
which  was  covered  with  papers ;  be- 
hind him,  reclined  against  the  wallt 
the  half-sketched  portrait  of  ^ 
kdy  of  the  Eacorial  Gardos.    Li 
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Palonuta  looked  at  the  picture  with 
a  vague  sentiment  of  jealousy. 

"What  beautiful  hair — what  lus- 
trous eyes!'*  said  the  girl,  scarcely 
conscious  that  she  was  speaking. 
"  Who  may  she  be,  caballero  ?" 

Don  Pablo  started  at  the  ques- 
tion ;  Benito  answered, — 

"  Egad,  my  little  jewel,  I  don't 
know  m^lf,  though  I  have  been  at 
somepains  to  paint  it." 

"  Whoever  she  be,"  she  replied, 
with  emphasis  and  solemnity  of  man- 
ner, "  do  not  trust  her,  don  cabal- 
lero I  A  fair  woman  will  one  day 
betray  you." 

"  She  betray  me !"  exclaimed  Don 
Pablo,  indignantly.  "  Never  !  She 
is  the  saint  at  wnose  shrine  I  shall 
henceforth  worship." 

*»  Nevertheless,  said  the  gipsy 
calmly,  '^  take  heed  of  my  prediction : 
a  tair  woman,  even  like  ner  whose 
features  I  now  behold,  will  betray 
your 

**  I  do  not  believe  it,"  said  Don 
Pablo,  with  rising  warmth  ;  "  and 
have  no  wish  to  have  my  fortune 
told  a  second  time.  They  are  cla- 
morous for  your  return  below,  my 
dear  girl ;  so  fare  thee  well." 

The  young  girl  blushed  scarlet 
deep  at  being  so  unceremoniously 
dismissed. 

**  I  go,"  she  answered,  meekly. 

"Yes,"  said  Benito;  "farewell, 
most  beautiful  of  gipsies.  When 
next  we  meet,  thou  shalt  sit  to  me 
for  the  picture  of  a  Bacchante,  and  I 
will  linm  thy  face  con  amorer 

"You  depart,  then,"  she  asked, 
turning  to  Don  Pablo,  "  for  Mur- 
viedro?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply;  "we  de- 
part by  to-morrow*s  dawn." 

"  Then  may  God  have  jrou  in  His 
holy  keeping!"  said  the  girl,  as  she 
quitted  the  apartment;  but  Don 
Pablo  was  too  much  occupied  to  dis- 
cern her  last  and  lingering  look. 

"  Come,  come,  Ik>n  rablo,"  ob- 
served the  painter ;  "  it  is  no  use  to 
be  looking  for  ever  so  earnestly  at 
this  portrait.  I  must  roll  it  up,  and 
pock  it  away."  And  he  proceeded  to 
do  so. 

"  Oh  "  exclaimed  the  other,  strik- 
ing his  forehead,  "I  am  well-nigh 
mad!** 

**  WTiat  on  earth  makes  you  say 
so  ?"  asked  the  painter,  with  a  laugn 
Vid  a  GUQiiiDg  look. 


"  Because,"  added  the  count,  "  I 
love  her  to  distraction." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Benito;  "  you 
are  certainly  handsome,  and  there  is 
no  great  harm  in  loving  the  lady; 
and  be  assured  that,  some  of  these 
days,  she  will  smilingly  extend  her 
hand  to  you,  so  as  to  enable  you  to 
reach  even  her  exalted  station." 

"Never — never!"  answered  the 
count,  despondingly.  "  I  would 
willingly  yield  up  the  best  half  of 
my  existence  to  know  who  she  is, 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing to  her  the  deep  and  fervent 
gratitude  of  my  heart." 

"  And  of  your  love — ^hum !"  ob- 
served the  painter,  drily. 

"  I  have  a  dreadful  suspicion," 
said  the  count,  "  that  she  is  mar- 
ried!" 

"  WTiat !  one,  so  young,  married  ?" 
exclaimed  the  painter ;  "  why  she 
cannot  be  more  than  sixteen  years  of 
age!" 

.  "  Notwithstanding  that,  how  firm 
and  calm  her  manner  was,  as  if  she 
had  long  known  the  usages  of  the 
world,  and  been  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. A  young  girl  could  never 
have  spoken  as  she  spoke !" 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  the  painter,  dog- 
gedly, "  that,  whatever  her  station  is, 
she  is  free.  She  never  can  have 
been  married,  for  she  is  too  young  to 
be  a  widow !" 

"  What  makes  you,  Benito,  say  so 
with  such  confidence  P" 

"  Because  I  had  my  eye  upon  her 
during  the  whole  time  of  tne  con- 
versation. She  drew  off  the  glove 
from  her  left  hand,  which  was  cer- 
tainly the  very  model  of  a  hand,  of 
which  Venus  nerself  would  not  have 
been  ashamed;  and,  although  there 
was  on  the  first  finder  a  splendid 
enamelled  and  jewelled  rii^,  there 
assuredly  was  no  marriage-ring.'* 

"  Then  what  meant  the  deep 
mourning  in  which  she  was  attired  ? 

"Why,  Don  Pablo,"  cried  the 
painter,  "  I  am  surprised  at  you. 
Don't  you  know  that  the  whole 
court  is  in  mourning?  No,  you 
don't  know  any  thing,  nor  heed  any 
thing,  since  your  meeting  with  that 
lady,  who,    for  her   condescending 

Srotection,  is,  I  must  confess,  a  very 
ivinity !" 

The  count  was  silent. 
On  the  following  morning  they 
quitted  Idadrid  for  Murviedro.^ 
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It  was  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tnile- 
ries  that  I  met  with  an  old  college 
fjriend.  He  was  promenading  a  young 
lady,  who  seemed  to  me  to  have 
some  difficnllT  in  making  herself  un- 
derstood, andf  still  more  in  under- 
standing her  cavalier.  They  soon 
parted  company,  and  my  old  ac- 
quaintance came  up  to  me,  and  com- 
plained of  the  difficulties  he  found  in 
speaJdnff  the  French  language.  ^  I 
always  had  a  bad  memory,  you  know, 
but  I  can  remember  facts  better 
than  tM>n2f  .**  I  should  have  instantly 
recognised  my  man  by  this  expression 
alone.  He  went  by  the  name  of 
••  The  Man  of  Facts'*  when  he  was 
at  College ;  and  it  was  to  this  alone 
that  he  ascribed  all  superiority.  To 
possess  more  facts  than  one's  neigh- 
bour was  to  have  the  greatest  advan- 
tage over  him.  When  asked  how  he 
got  throi^h  his  examination,  he  re- 
plied, "  Well  enough ;"  but  regretted 
that  he  had  not  so  many  facts  as  the 
professors  who  examined  him :  and  he 
sighed  for  his  want  of  memory. 

Now,  nothing  can  be  more  er- 
roneous than  were  his  ideas  upon  the 
subject  A  man  may  possess  an  im- 
mense number  offsets,  and  be  a  very 
great  goose.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
memory, — ^the  one  purely  mechanical, 
which  those  possess  who  retain  names, 
dates,  and  some  facts, — the  other  is 
the  result  of  an  impression  made 
upon  the  feelings ;  and  the  complaint 
of  want  of  memory  is  in  general  no- 
thing more  than  obtuseness  of  an  im- 
portant portion  of  the  intellectual  fa- 
culties. Few  clever  men  complain 
of  want  of  memory,  or  find  difficulty 
in  retaining  those  things  which  form 
a  part  or  parcel  of  their  intellectual 
emovments. 

The  lover  of  poetry  may  not  be 
able  to  recollect  when  the  battle  was 
precisely  fouffht,  but  if  he  have  ever 
read  Campbell's  **  Hohenlinden,"  he 
can  never  forget  it.  He  may  have 
read  it  but  once,  may  not  be  able  to 
repeat  a  line  of  it,  but  there  it  is 
indelibly  impressed  upon  his  feelings 
—  he  can  call  it  up  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  as  much  his  own  as  the  author's. 
The  man  without  memory  or  without 
susceptibility  of  impression,  which  is 
almost  synonymous,  may  have  read  it 
many  times,  and  yet  Imow  nothing 


about  it ;  his  eyes  have  passed  over 
it,  but  it  has  not  passed  through  those 
portals  to  be  indelibly  stamped  upon 
thesensorium.  His  ear  may,  perhaps, 
again  recogmse  the  sound  of  tne 
words,  but  still  the  thinr  itself  has 
escaped  his  memory,  and  frtnn  the 
best  of  all  reasons — ^that  it  was  never 
there.  The  want  of  memory  of 
which  such  complain,  may  be  com- 
pared to  FalstafTs  deafness, "« Rather 
out,  please  you.  It  is  the  disease  of 
not  listening,  the  malady  of  not 
marking,  that  I  am  troubl^  whhaL** 

He  who  has  summed  up  eyeiy  thing 
and  placed  all  things  m  then-  true 
light,  has  not  been  wanting  in  the 
true  definition  of  memory.  When 
the  Ghost  says  to  Hamlet,  ^  Bemem- 
ber  me,"  he  replies,  ^  Yes,  as  long  ai 
memory  holds  a  place  in  this  dis- 
tracted g^lobe." 

Here  is  precisely  what  we  contend 
for,  viz.  that  true  memory  is  made 
up  of  impression.  Such  is  implied 
in  the  tone  of  Hamlet's  reply,  t^ 
it  would  be  impossible  to  forset  it, 
that  nothing  less  than  the  dissolutioa 
of  the  moral  and  physical  world 
could  prevent  him  from  remembering 
the  scene  which  he  had  just  witn^s^ 
It  became  hereafter  no  matter  of  will 
with  him  to  do  so.  To  tell  him  to 
forget  it  or  to  remember  it,  would  be 
synonymous.  It  formed  from  that 
.  tune  a  portion  of  his  moral  existence, 
inseparable  but  by  general  dissolu- 
tion. ItispredsefyUiesameinother 
matters,  that  which  has  made  a  very 
strong  impression  is  never  foi^gotten ; 
it  may  not  always  be  at  haml,  but 
it  is  still  there:  circumstances  may 
again  call  it  forth,  fresh  as  it  was 
dieposited  in  the  storehouse  of  the 
mmd.  The  man  without  memory  is 
the  man  whose  mind  is  not  organised 
to  receive  such  impressions  as  excite 
those  sensations  which  guarantee 
durabilitip^;  such  as  read  the  boo^ 
and  lay  it  down,  and  forget  where 
they  Im  off:  a  state  which  may  occur 
to  all  at  times,  when  the  mindAay 
be  preoccupied,  but  which  is  habitual 
with  those  who  complain  of  bad  me- 
mories. In  these  aivuments  a  healthy 
state  of  body  and  mind  are  pre- 
supposed, for  by  nothing  is  the  fa- 
culty of  memory  so  impaired  as  by 
physical  derangementa.    It  may  be 
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annihilated  by  organic  affections,  or 
it  may  be  suspended,  or  go  to  sleep. 
It  may  happen  that  the  power  of 
speech  and  the  use  of  language  be 
annulled,  that  all  moral  existence  may 
seem  extinguished,  whilst  the  phy- 
sical powers  continue  their  functions ; 
but  when  the  causes  operating  these 
effects  shall  have  been  remoyed,  then 
shall  blessed  memory  return  with  all 
its  force  to  the  point  where  its  func- 
tions had  been  suspended.  The  fol- 
lowing case,  (quoted  from  the  lectures 
of  the  late  Sur  Astley  Cooper,  illus- 
trates this  position  in  a  most  satis- 
fiictory  manner: — A  sailor  falling 
from  the  yard-arm  was  taken  up 
insensible,  and  carried  into  the  hos- 
pital in  Gibraltar,  where  he  remained 
m  the  same  state  for  many  months ; 
he  was  conveyed  from  thence  to 
England,  and  admitted  into  St.  Tho- 
mases Hospital. 

"  He  lay  apon  bis  back  with  rery 
few  signs  of  life,  breathing,  bis  pulse 
beatiDg,  some  motion  in  his  fingers,  but, 
in  all  other  respects,  apparently  deprived 
of  all  powers  of  mind,  volition,  or  sensa- 
tion. Upon  the  examination  of  his  head 
a  depression  was  discoyered,  and  he  was 
trephined  at  a  period  of  thirteen  months 
and  a  few  days  after  the  accident.  The 
man  sat  up  in  his  bed  four  hours  after  the 
operation,  and,  upon  being  asked  if  be  felt 
pain,  immediately  put  bis  band  to  bis 
head.  In  four  days  from  this  time  be  was 
able  to  get  out  of  bed  and  converse,  and 
in  a  few  more  davs  be  was  able  to  say 
where  be  came  from  and  remembered 
meeting  with  the  accident;  but  from 
that  time  up  to  the  period  when  the  ope- 


ration was  performed  (i.  e.  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  months  and  upwards)  nis  mind 
remained  in  a  perfect  state  of  oblivion." 

Nothing  was  remembered  which 
occurred  between  the  periods  of  the 
infliction  of  the  wouna  which  caused 
the  pressure  and  the  removal  of  the 
piece  of  bone  which  produced  it,  be- 
cause nothing  during  that  long  time 
had  made  ajoy  impression  on  the 
sensoriiun.  Tuere  was  a  distinct  se- 
paration of  animal  from  moral  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Herbert  Mayo  has  published 
a  case  of  double  consciousness  with 
temporary  loss  of  memory.  It  is 
rather  complicated  in  a  metaphysical 
point  of  view,  but  proves  satisfacto- 
rily the  power  of  impression.  There 
was  no  loss  of  memory  where  the 
former  had  had  its  due  influence. 
Some  physical  impediment  in  the 
circulation  operated  to  prevent  its 
manifestation  at  will;  but  it  was 
there,  and  as  soon  as  the  obstruction 
was  removed  memory  again  tri- 
umphed. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  we  are 
not  far  from  wrong  in  accusing  our 
friend  of  that  want  of  perception  and 
of  impression  which  so  mucn  limited 
the  number  of  his  facts  that  he  re- 
tained but  very  few ;  and  his  com- 
plaint asainst  bus  memory  was  uniust 
and  ill-founded,  inasmuch  as  the  food 
with  which  it  is  nourished  must  be 
duly  digested  and  assimilated  before 
it  K>rm  an  integrant  part  of  that  in- 
tellectual state  which  seldom  com- 
plains of  want  of  memory. 
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FoBTUHB,  smiling  at  parting  upon 
Monsieur  de  Balibari,  enabl^  him 
to  win  a  handsome  sum  with  his 
faro  bank. 

At  ten  o*clock  the  next  morning, 
the  carriage  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Balibari  drew  up  as  usual  at  the  door 
of  his  hotel ;  and  the  chevalier,  who 
was  at  his  window,  seeing  the  chariot 
arrive,  came  down  the  stairs  in  his 
usual  stately  manner. 

"  Where  is  my  rascal,  Ambrose  ?" 
said  he,  looking  round  and  not  find- 
ing his  servant  to  open  the  door. 

"  I  will  let  down  the  steps  for 
your  honour,"  said  a  gewTarme  who 
was  standing  by  the  carriage, ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  chevalier  entered, 
than  the  officer  jumped  in  after  him, 
another  mounted  tne  box  by  the 
coachman,  and  the  latter  began  to 
drive. 

"  Grood  gracious  !"  said  the  che- 
valier, "  what  is  this  ?" 

"  You  are  going  to  drive  to  the 
frontier,"  said  the  geTuTafike,  touch- 
ing his  hat. 

"  It  is  shameful — infamous !  I  in- 
sist upon  being  put  down  at  the 
Austrian  ambassaaor^s  house  I" 

"  I  have  orders  to  gag  your  honour 
if  you  cry  out,"  said  the  gentTarme. 

"  All  Europe  shall  hear  of  this!" 
said  the  chevalier,  in  a  fury. 

"  As  you  please,"  answered  the 
officer,  and  then  both  relapsed  into 
silence. 

The  silence  was  not  broken  between 
Berlin  and  Potzdam,  through  which 
place  the  chevalier  passed  as  his 
majesty  was  reviewing  his  guards 
there,  and  the  regiments  of  BQlow, 
Zitwitz,  and  Henkel  de  Donners- 
mark.  As  the  chevalier  paraed  his 
majesty,  the  king  raised  his  hat  and 
said,  "  Qu*il  ne  descende  pas :  je  lui 
souhaite  un  bon  voyage."  The  Che- 
valier de  Balibari  acknowledged  this 
courtesy  by  a  profound  bow. 

They  had  not   got   far    beyond 


Potzdam  when,  boom!  the  alann 
cannon  began  to  roar. 

*'  It  is  a  deserter  I"  said  the  officer. 

**  Is  it  possible  ?"  said  the  chevalier, 
and  sunk  back  into  his  carriage  again. 

Hearing  the  sound  of  the  ffuns  the 
common  people  came  out  luong  the 
road  with  fowling-pieces  and  pitch- 
forks, in  hopes  to  catch  the  tmant. 
The  gendarmes  looked  very  anxioiu 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  him  too. 
The  price  of  a  deserter  was  fifty 
crowns  to  those  who  brought  him  in. 

"  Confess,  sir,"  said  the  chevalier 
to  the  police-officer  in  the  carria^ 
with  him,  ^  that  you  long  to  be  nd 
of  me  from  whom  you  can  get  no- 
thing, and  to  be  on  the  look -out  for 
the  deserter  who  may  bring  you  in 
fifty  crowns?  Why  not  tell  the 
postilion  to  push  on?  Tou  may 
land  me  at  the  fh>ntier  and  get  back 
toyonr  hunt  all^ the  sooner."  The 
officer  told  the  postilion  to  eet  oo, 
but  the  way  seemed  intolerably  long 
to  the  chevalier.  Once  or  twice  he 
thought  he  heard  the  noise  of  horse 
galloping  behind :  his  own  horses  did 
not  seem  to  go  two  miles  an  hour, 
but  they  did  go.  The  black  and 
white  barriers  came  in  view  at  last 
hard  by  BrQck,  and  opposite  them 
the  green  and  yellow  of  Saxony. 
The  Saxon  custom-house  officers 
came  out. 

*'  I  have  no  luggage,"  said  the 
chevalier. 

^*'  The  gentleman  has  nothing  con- 
traband," said  the  Prussian  officers, 
grinning,  and  took  their  leave  of 
their  prisoner  with  much  respect 

The  Chevalier  de  Balibari  gave 
them  a  frederick  a- piece. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  wish 
you  a  good  day.  Will  you  please  to 
go  to  the  house  whence  we  set  out 
this  morning,  and  tell  my  man  thefe 
to  send  on  my  baggage  to  the  Tliree 
Kings  at  Dresden  ?^*  Then  ordeiiqg 
firesh  horses,  the  chevalier  set  eff  «n 
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his  journey  for  that  capital.    I  need 
not  tell  you  tiiat  /was  the  chevalier. 

'*  FBOM  THB  CHEVALIER  Dl  BALIBARI 
TO  RBDMOND  BARRY,  ESQUIRE,  OBNTIL- 
BOMMB  ANOLAIS. 

**  A  VHhtel  des  3  Couronnes,  h  Drade, 

"  Nephew  Redmond, — This  comes  to 
you  by  a  sare  haad,  no  other  than  Mr. 
Luropit  of  the  Eoglish  mission,  who  is 
acquainted,  as  all  Berlin  will  be  directly, 
with  our  wonderful,  story.  They  only 
know  half  as  yet :  they  only  know  that  a 
deserter  went  off  in  my  clothes,  and  all 
are  in  admiration  of  your  cleverness  and 
valour. 

"  1  confess  that  for  two  hours  after 
your  departure  I  lay  in  bed  in  no  small 
trepidation,  thinking  whether  his  majesty 
might  have  a  fancy  to  send  me  to  Span- 
dau,  for  the  freak  of  which  we  botli  had 
been  guilty.  But  in  that  case  I  had  taken 
my  precautions;  I  had  written  a  statement 
of^  the,  case  to  my  chief,  the  Austrian 
minister,  with  the  full  and  true  story 
how  you  had  been  set  to  spy  upon  me, 
how  you  turned  out  to  be  my  very  near 
relative,  how  you  had  been  kidnapped 
yourself  into  the  service,  and  how  we 
both  had  determined  to  effect  your  escape. 
The  laugh  would  have  been  so  much 
against  the  king,  that  he  never  would  have 
dared  to  lay  a  finger  upon  me.  What 
would  Monsieur  de  Voltaire  have  said  to 
such  an  act  of  tyranny  1 

«•  But  it  was  a  lucky  day,  and  every 
thing  baa  turned  out  to  my  wish.  As  I 
lay  in  my  bed  two  and  a  half  hours  aftor 
your  departure,  in  comes  your  ez-captain 
Potzdorff.  '  Redmont  !*  says  he,  in  his 
imperious  High  Dutch  way,  '  are  you 
there  V  No  answer.  *  The  rogue  is 
gone  out,'  said  he  ;  and  straightway 
makes  for  my  red  box  where  1  keep  my 
love-letters,  my  glass  eye  which  I  used 
to  wear,  my  favourite  lucky  dice  with 
which  1  threw  the  thirteen  mains  at 
Prague  ;  my  two  sets  of  Paris  teeth,  and 
mv  other  private  matters  that  you  know 

"  H«  first  tried  a  bunch  of  keys,  but 
none  of  them  would  fit  the  little  English 
lock.  Then  my  gentleman  Ukes  out  of 
his  pocket  a  chisel  and  hammer,  and  falls 
to  work  Uke  a  professional  burglar,  ac- 
tually bursting  open  my  little  box  1 

"  Now  was  my  time  lo  act.  I  advance 
towards  him  armed  with  an  immense 
water- jog.  I  come  noiselessly  up  to  him 
just  as  he  bad  broken  the  box,  and,  with 
all  ray  might,  I  deal  him  such  a  blow 
over  the  head  as  smashes  the  water-iug 
to  atome,  and  sends  my  captain  with  a 
Boort  lif^^esR  to  the  ground.  I  thought 
Ib^JnlMhinl 


"  Then  I  ring  all  the  bells  in  the  house  ; 
and  shout,  and  swear,  and  scream, 
'  Thieves ! thieves  ! — landlord !  — mur- 
der!   fire  !*  until  the  whole  household 

come  tumbling  up  the  stairs.  '  Where 
is  my  servant?*  roar  I.  •  Who  dares  to 
rob  me  in  open  day  ?  Look  at  the  villain 
whom  I  find  in  the  act  of  breaking  my 
chest  open !  Send  for  the  police,  send 
for  his  Excellency  the  Austrian  minister! 
all  Europe  shall  know  of  this  insult !' 

<**  Dear  heaven!'  says  the  landlord, 
*  we  saw  you  go  away  three  hours  ago  !* 

"  '  Me  /•  say  I ;  *  why,  man,  I  have 
been  in  bed  all  the  morning.  1  am  ill— 
I  have  taken  physic— I  have  not  left  the 
house  this  morning!  Where  is  that 
scoundrel  Ambrose  ?  But,  stop  !  where 
are  my  clothes  and  wig  V  for  I  was  stand- 
ing before  them  in  my  chamber-gown 
and  stockings,  with  my  night-cap  on. 

"  *  I  have  it— 1  have  it !'  says  a  little 
chamber-maid  ;  *  Ambrose  is  off  in  your 
honour's  dress.' 

"  '  And  my  money— my  money  I'  says 
I ;  *  where  is  my  purse  with  forty-eignt 
Fredericks  in  it  1  But  we  have  one  of 
the  villains  left     Officers,  seize  him !' 

"  *  It's  the  young  Herr  von  Potzdorff  !* 
says  the  landlord,  more  and  more  asto- 
nished. 

"  «  What !  a  gentleman  breaking  open 
my  trunk  with  hammer  and  chisel  —  im- 
possible !' 

*'  Herr  von  Potzdorff  was  returning  to 
life  by  this  time,  with  a  swelling  on  bis 
akuU  as  big  as  a  saucepan  ;  and  the 
officers  carried  him  off,  and  the  judge 
who  was  sent  for  dressed  a  proch  verbal 
of  the  matter,  and  I  demanded  a  copy  of 
it,  which  I  sent  forthwith  to  my  ambas- 
sador. 

"  I  was  kept  a  prisoner  to  my  room  the 
next  day,  and  a  judge,  a  general,  and  a 
host  of  lawyers,  oflicers,  and  officials, 
were  set  upon  me  to  bully,  perplex, 
threaten,  and  cajole  me.  I  said  it  was 
true  you  had  told  me  that  you  had  been 
kidnapped  into  the  service,  that  1  thought 
you  were  released  from  it,  and  that  I  had 
you  with  the  best  recommendations.  I 
appealed  to  my  minister,  who  was  bound 
to  come  to  my  aid  ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  short,  poor  Potzdorff  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Spandau;  and  his  uncle,  the 
elder  Potzdorff,  has  brought  me  fire 
hundred  louis,  with  a  humble  requost 
that  I  would  leave  Berlin  forthwith,  and 
hush  up  this  painful  matter. 

••  I  shall  be  with  you  at  the  Three 
Crowns  the  day  after  you  receive  this. 
A  sk  Mr.  Lumpit  to  dinner.  Do  not  spare 
your  money — you  are  my  son.  Every 
body  in  Dresden  knows  your  loving  uncle, 
"The Chevalier  de  Baubari." 

And  by  these  wonderftil  drcum- 
stanoes  I  was  once  more  firee  again. 
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and  I  kept  my  resolution  then  made 
never  to  fall  more  into  the  hands  of 
any  recruiter,  and  thenceforth  and 
for  ever  to  he  a  gentleman. 

With  this  sum  of  money,  and  a 
good  run  of  luck  which  ensued  pre- 
sently, we  were  enabled  to  make  no 
ungenteel  figure.  My  uncle  speedily 
joined  me  at  the  inn  at  Dresden, 
where,  under  pretence  of  illness,  I 
had  kept  quiet  until  his  arrival ;  and, 
as  the  Cnevalier  de  Balibari  was 
in  particular  good  odour  at  the  court 
of  Dresden  (having  been  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Uie  late  monarch 
the  Elector,  King  of  Poland,  the  most 
dissolute  and  agreeable  of  European 
princes),  I  was  speedily  in  the  very 
best  society  of  tne  Saxon  capital, 
where  I  may  say  that  my  own  per- 
son and  manners,  and  the  singularity 
of  the  adventures  in  which  I  had  been 
a  hero,  made  me  especially  welcome. 
There  was  not  a  party  of  tne  nobilitj^ 
to  which  the  two  gentlemen  of  Bak- 
bari  were  not  invited.  I  had  the 
honour  of  kissing  hands  and  being 
graciously  received  at  court  by  the 
elector,  and  I  wrote  home  to  my 
mother  such  a  flaming  description  of 
my  prosperity,  that  the  good  soul  very 
nearly  forgot  her  celestial  welfare 
and  her  confessor,  the  Bev.  Joshua 
Jowls,  in  order  to  come  after  me 
to  Germany ;  but  travelling  was  very 
difficult  in  those  days,  and  so  we  were 
spared  the  arrival  of  the  good  lady. 

I  think  the  soul  of  Harry  Barry, 
my  father,  who  was  always  so  gen- 
teel in  his  turn  of  mind,  must  have 
rejoiced  to  see  the  position  which  I 
now  occupied.  All  the  women  anxi- 
ous to  receive  me,  all  the  men  in  a 
fary;  hobnobbing  with  dukes  and 
counts  at  supper,  dancing  minuets 
with  high  well-born  baronesses  (as 
they  absurdly  call  themselves  in 
Germany),  with  lovely  excellencies, 
nay,  witn  highnesses  and  trans- 
parencies themselves,  who  could  com- 
pete with  the  gallant  young  Irish 
noble,  who  would  suppose  that  seven 
weeks  before  I  had  be^  a  common — 
bah !  I  am  ashamed  to  think  of  it  I 
One  of  the  pleasantest  moments  of 
my  life  was  at  a  grand  nda  at  the 
electoral  palace,  where  I  had  the 
honour  of  walking  a  polonaise  with 
no  other  than  the  Margravine  of 
Bayreuth,  old  Fritz's  own  sister ;  old 
Fntz,  whose  hate^l  blue  -  baize 
livery  I  had  worn,  whose  belts  I  had 


pipe-clayed,  and  whose  abomlnabie 
rations  of  small-beer  and  souerkront 
I  had  swallowed  for  five  years. 

Having  won  an  English  chariot 
from  an  Itidian  gentleman  at  play, 
my  uncle  had  our  arms  painted  oo 
the  panels  in  a  more  splendid  way 
than  ever,  surmounted  (as  we  weie 
descended  from  the  ancient  kings) 
with  an  Irish  crown  of  the  most 
splendid  size  and  gilding.  I  had  ths 
crown  in  lieu  of  a  OOTonet  engraved 
on  a  laree  amethyst  signet-ring  worn 
on  my  fore-finder ;  and  I  don't  mind 
confessing  that  I  used  to  say  the  jewd 
had  been  in  my  family  for  several 
thousand  years,  having  originally 
belonged  to  my  direct  ancestor,  he 
late  Majesty  King  Brian  Bom,  or 
Barry.  I  warrant  the  legends  of  the 
Hendd's  CoU^  are  not  more  au- 
thentic than  nunc  was. 

At  first  the  minister  and  the  gen- 
tlemen at  the  English  hotel  used  to 
be  rather  shy  of  us  two  Irish  noble- 
men, and  questioned  our  pretensions 
to  rank.  The  minister  was  a  lord's 
son,  it  b  true,  but  he  was  likewise  a 
grocer's  grandson,  and  so  I  told  him 
at  Count  Lobkowitz's  masquerade. 
My  imcle,  like  a  noble  gentleman  as 
he  was,  knew  the  pedigree  of  evm 
considerable  &aiily  in  Europe.  Bfe 
said  it  was  the  only  knowledge  be- 
fitting a  gentleman;  and,  when  we 
were  not  at  cards,  we  would  pass  hours 
over  Gwillim  or  D'Hozier  reading 
the  genealogies,  learning  the  blaaoDfii 
and  makii^  ourselves  acquainted 
with  the  relationships  of  our  class. 
Alas  I  the  noble  science  is  going  into 
disrepute  now ;  so  are  cards,  without 
which  studies  and  pastimes  I  can 
hardly  conceive  how  a  man  of  honour 
can  exist. 

My  first  affiiir  of  honour  with  a 
man  of  undoubted  fashion  was  on  the 
score  of  my  nobility  with  young  Sir 
Rumford  Bumford  of  the  i<^glwb 
embassy,  my  unde  at  the  same  time 
sencUng  a  cartel  to  the  minister,  )!^ 
declin^  to  come.  I  shot  Sir  Bum- 
ford  in  the  leg,  amidst  the  tears  of 
joy  of  my  unde,  who  accompanied 
me  to  the  ground;  and  I  promise 
you  that  none  of  the  young  gende- 
men  questioned  the  authentic!^  of 
my  pedigree,  or  laughed  at  my  fesh 
crown  again. 

What  a  delightfiil  life  did  we  now 
lead !  I  knew  I  was  bom  a  gende- 
man,  from  the  kizidly  way  in  wUflb 
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I  took  to  the  business,  as  business  it 
certainly  is.  For  though  it  seems  all 
pleasure,  yet  I  assure  any  low-bred 
persons  who  may  chance  to  read  this, 
that  we,  their  lietters,  have  to  work 
as  well  as  they ;  though  I  did  not 
rise  until  noon,  yet  had  I  not  been 
up  at  play  until  long  past  midnight? 
Many  a  tune  have  we  come  home  to 
bed  as  the  troops  were  marching  out 
to  early  parade ;  and,  oh  I  it  did  my 
heart  good  to  hear  the  bugles  blow- 
ing th^  reveiUi  before  day-break,  or 
to  see  the  regiments  marcning  out  to 
exercise,  and  think  that  I  was  no 
lon^r  bound  to  that  disgusting  dis- 
ciplme,  but  restored  to  my  natural 
station. 

I  came  into  it  at  once,  and  as  if  I 
had  never  done  any  thing  else  all  my 
life.  I  had  a  gentleman  to  wait  upon 
me,  a  French /rwear  to  dress  my  hair 
of  a  morning ;  I  knew  the  taste  of 
chocolate  as  by  intuition  almost,  and 
could  distinguish  between  the  right 
Spanish  and  the  French  before  I  had 
been  a  week  in  my  new  position ;  I 
had  rings  on  all  my  fingers,  watches 
in  both  my  fobs,  canes,  trinkets,  and 
snuff-boxes  of  all  sorts,  and  each  out- 

rs  the  other  in  elegance ;  I  had 
finest  natural  taste  for  lace  and 
china  of  any  man  I  ever  knew.  I 
could  judge  a  horse  as  well  as  any 
Jew  dealer  in  Germany ;  in  shooting 
and  athletic  exercises  I  was  un- 
rivalled ;  I  could  not  spell,  but  I  could 
speak  Grerman  and  French  cleverly ; 
I  had  at  the  least  twelve  suits  of 
clothes  ;  three  richly  embroidered 
with  gold,  two  laced  with  silver,  a 
garnet-coloured  velvet  pelisse  lined 
with  sable ;  one  of  French  grey,  silver- 
laced  and  lined  with  chinchijja.  I 
had  damask  morning-robes,  to  which 
a  peacock's  tail  is  as  sober  as  a 
Quaker's  drab  skirt.  I  took  lessons 
on  the  guitar,  and  sang  French 
catches  exquisitely.  Where,  in  fact, 
was  there  a  more  accomplished  gen- 
tleman than  Redmond  de  Bali- 
ban? 

All  these  luxuries  becoming  my 
station  could  not,  of  course,  be  pur- 
chased without  credit  and  money,  to 
procure  which,  as  our  patrimony 
bad  been  wasted  by  our  ancestors, 
and  we  were  above  the  vulgarity 
and  slow  returns  and  doubtful  chances 
of  trade,  my  uncle  kept  a  faro  bank. 
We  were  in  partnership  with  a  Flo- 
rentine, well  Known  in  all  the  courts 
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of  Europe,  the  Count  Alessandro 
Pippi,  as  skilful  a  player  as  evtr 
was  seen,  but  he  turned  out  a  sad 
knave  latterly,  and  I  have  discovered 
that  his  countship  was  a  mere  im- 
poster.  My  uncle  was  maimed,  as  I 
nave  said ;  Pippi,  like  all  impostors, 
was  a  coward ;  it  was  my  unrivalled 
skill  with  the  sword,  and  readiness 
to  use  it,  that  maintained  the  repu- 
tation of  the  firm,  so  to  speak,  and 
silenced  many  a  timid  gambler  who 
mi^ht  have  hesitated  to  pay  his 
losmgs.  We  always  played  on  pa- 
role with  any  body ;  any  person,  th«it 
is,  of  honour  and  noble  lineage.  We 
never  pressed  for  our  winnings  (r 
declined  to  receive  promissory  notes 
in  lieu  of  gold.  But  woe  to  the  man 
who  did  not  pay  when  the  note  be- 
came duel  Kedmond  de  Balibari 
was  sure  to  wait  upon  him  with  his 
bill,  and  I  promise  you  there  were 
very  few  baa  debts ;  on  the  contrary, 
gentlemen  were  grateful  to  us  for 
our  forbearance,  and  our  character  for 
honour  stood  unimpeached.  In  later 
times  a  vulgar  national  prejudice  has 
chosen  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  men  of  honour  engaged  in 
the  profession  of  play ;  but  I  speak 
of  the  good  old  days  in  Europe,  be- 
fore the  cowardice  of  the  French 
aristocracy  (in  the  shameful  Revo- 
lution, which  served  them  right) 
brought  discredit  and  ruin  upon  our 
order.  They  cry  ^e  now  upon  men 
engaged  in  play;  but  I  should  like 
to  know  how  much  more  honourable 
their  modes  of  livelihood  are  than 
ours.  The  broker  at  the  Exchange 
who  bulls  and  bears,  and  buys  and 
sells,  and  dabbles  with  lying  loans, 
and  trades  on  state-secrets,  what  is 
he  but  a  gamester  ?  The  merchant 
who  deals  in  teas  and  tallow,  is  he 
any  better  ?  His  bales  of  dirty  indigo 
are  his  dice,  his  cards  come  up  every 
year  instead  of  every  ten  minutes, 
and  the  sea  is  his  green  table.  You 
call  the  profession  of  the  law  an 
honourable  one,  where  a  man  will 
lie  for  any  bidder,  lie  down  poverty 
for  the  sake  of  a  fee  from  wealth, 
lie  down  rifflit  because  wrong  is  in 
his  brief.  You  call  a  doctor  an 
honourable  man,  a  swindling  quack 
who  does  not  believe  in  the  nostrums 
which  he  prescribes,  and  takes  your 
guinea  for  whispering  in  your  ear 
that  it  is  a  fine  mommg ;  and  yet, 
forsooth,  a  gallant  man  who  sets  nim 
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down  before  the  baize  and  challen^ 
all  comers,  his  money  against  theirs, 
his  fortune  against  theirs,  is  proscribed 
by  your  modem  moral  world.  It  is 
a  conspiracy  of  the  middle-classes 

r'nst  geatlemen  —  it  is  only  the 
^)keeper  cant  which  is  to  go  down 
nowadays.  I  say  that  play  was  an 
institution  of  chivalry,  it  has  been 
wrecked  along  with  other  privileges 
of  men  of  birth.*  When  Seingalt 
engaged  a  man  for  six-and-thirty 
hours  without  leaving  the  table,  I 
vow  I  think  it  was  a  glorious  tourna- 
ment, and  what  the  ingenious  person 
who  has  lately  written  Ipanhoe  calls 
"  A  passage  of  arms."  How  have  we 
had  the  best  blood,  and  the  brightest 
eves,  too,  of  Europe  throbbing  round 
the  table  as  I  «ad  my  uncle  have 
held  the  cards  and  the  bank  against 
some  terrible  player,  who  was  match- 
ing some  thousands  out  of  his  millions 
against  our  all  which  was  there  on 
the  baize  I  When  we  engaged  that 
daring  Alexis  Kossloffsky,  and  won 
seven  thousand  louis  in  a  single 
coup,  had  we  lost,  we  should  have 
been  beggars  the  next  day ;  when  he 
lost,  he  was  only  a  village  and  a  few 
hundred  serfs  m  pawn  the  worse. 
When  at  ToSplitz,  tbe  Duke  of  Cour- 
land  brought  fourteen  lacqueys  each 
with  four  bags  of  florins,  ana  chal- 
lenged our  bank  to  play  against  the 
sealed  bags,  what  did  we  ask  ? 
"  Sir,"  said  we,  "  we  have  but  eighty 
thousand  florins  in  bank,  or  two 
hundred  thousand  at  three  months ; 
if  your  highness*s  bags  do  not  contain 
more  than  eighty  thousand,  we  will 
meet  you;"  and  we  did,  and  after 
eleven  hours*  play,  in  which  our 
bank  was  at  one  time  reduced  to  two 
hundred  and  three  ducats,  we  won 
seventeen  thousand  florins  of  him. 
Is  this  not  something  like  boldness? 
does  this  profession  not  require  skill, 
and  perseverance,  and  bravery  ?  Four 
crowned  heads  looked  on  at  the  game, 
and  an  imperial  princess,  when  I 
turned  up  the  ace  of  hearts  and  made 
Faroli  burst  into  tears.  No  man  on 
the  European  Contment  held  a  higher 


poeiticMi  than  Redmond  Barry  then ; 
and  when  the  Dnke  of  Coarlaod  lost, 
he  was  pleased  to  say  that  we  bad 
won  nobly ;  and  so  we  had,  and  spent 
nobly  what  we  won. 

At  this  period  my  uncle,  who  at- 
tended mass  every  day  regolariy,  al- 
ways put  ten  florins  into  the  box; 
wherever  we  went,  the  tavern-keepers 
made  ns  more  welcome  than  royal 
princes.  We  used  to  give  away  the 
broken  meat  from  our  suppersand  din- 
ners to  scores  of  beggars  who.  blessed 
us.  Every  man  whoheld  my  horse  or 
cleaned  my  boots  got  a  ducat  for  his 
pains.  I  was,  I  may  say,  the  author 
of  our  common  good  fortune,  by  put- 
ting boldness  into  our  play.  Pkppi 
was  a  faint-hearted  fellow,  who  was 
always  cowardly  when  he  began  to 
win.  My  unde  (I  speak  with  great 
respect  of  him)  was  too  much  of  a 
devotee,  and  too  much  of  a  martinet 
at  play  ever  to  vnn  greatly.  His 
moral  courage  was  unquestionable,  hot 
his  daring  was  not  suflicient.  Both 
of  these  my  seniors  very  soon  ac- 
knowledged me  to  be  their  chief^  and 
hence  the  style  of  splendour  I  have 
described. 

I  have  mentioned  H.I.H.  the 
Princess  Frederica  Amelia,  who  was 
aflected  by  my  success  and  shall 
always  thmk  with  gratitude  of  the 
protection  with  which  that  exalted 
lady  honoured  me.  She  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  play,  as  indeed  were 
the  ladies  of  almost  all  the  courts  in 
Europe  in  those  days,  ami  hence 
would  often  arise  no  small  trouble 
to  us;  for  the  truth  must  be  told, 
that  ladies  love  to  play,  certainly, 
but  not  to  pay.  The  point  of  honour 
is  not  understood  by  the  charming 
sex;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  in  our  peregrinations  to  the 
various  courts  of  northern  Europe, 
that  we  could  keep  them  from  tbe 
table,  could  get  their  money  iftbef 
lost,  or,  if  they  paid,  prevent  them 
from  using  the  most  furious  uid  ex- 
traordinary means  of  revenge.  In 
those  great  days  of  our  fortune,  I 
calculate  that  we  lost  no  less  than 


•  Lest  any  weak  minda  sUould  be  perverted  by  the  above  tirade  of  Mr.  Btm,  it 
may  be  here  observed  that  it  was  natural  in  this  gentleman,  who  appeared  by  his  own 
confession  to  have  been  the  fightinjf  roan  or  bully  of  a  gambling  firm,  to  defeud  hun- 
self,  but  that  his  manner  of  doing  so  is  auite  unsatisfactory ;  for  to  prove  that  others 
are  rogues  (and  such  possibly  iliere  may  be  in  the  recognised  professions),  is  by  no 
means  to  disprove  bu  own  roguery,  and  so  tbe  questira  stands  exacUy  wbora  it  did 
previously.  ' 
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fourteen  thousand  louis  by  such 
failures  of  payment.  A  princess  of 
a  ducal  house  gave  us  paste  instead 
of  diamonds,  which  she  had  solemnly 
pledged  to  us;  another  organised  a 
robbery  of  the  crown  jewels,  and 
would  have  charged  the  theft  upon 
us,  but  for  Pippi's  caution,  who  nad 
kept  back  a  note  of  hand  ^^  her  High 
Transparency**  gave  us,  and  sent  it  to 
his  ambassador,  by  which  precaution 
1  do  believe  our  necks  were  saved.  A 
third  lady  of  high  (but  not  princely) 
rank,  after  I  had  won  a  considerable 
sum  in  diamonds  and  pearls  from 
her,  sent  her  lover  with  a  band  of 
cut- throats  to  waylay  me,  and  it  was 
only  by  extraordinary  courage,  skill, 
and  good  luck,  that  I  escap^  from 
these  villains,  wounded  myself,  but 
leaving  the  chief  aggressor  dead  on 
the  ground.  My  sword  entered  his 
eye  and  broke  there,  and  the  villains 
who  were  with  him  fled  seeing  their 
chief  fall.  They  might  have  finished 
me  else,  for  I  had  now  no  weapon 
of  defence. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  life, 
for  all  its  splendour,  was  one  of  ex- 
treme danger  and  difficulty,  requiring 
high  talents  and  courage  for  success ; 
aiid  often,  when  we  were  in  a  full 
vein  of  success,  we  were  suddenly 
driven  from  our  ground  on  account 
of  some  freak  of  a  reigning  prince, 
some  intrigue  of  a  disappointed  mis- 
tress, or  some  quarrel  with  the  police 
minister.  If  the  latter  personage 
were  not  bribed  or  won  over,  nothing 
was  more  common  than  for  us  to 
receive  a  sudden  order  of  departure, 
and  so,  perforce,  we  lived  a  wauder- 
ingand  desultory  life. 

Though  the  gains  of  such  a  life 
are,  as  1  have  said,  very  great,  yet 
the  expenses  are  enormous.  Our 
appearance  and  retinue  was  too  splen- 
did for  the  narrow  mind  of  Pippi, 
who  was  always  crying  out  at  my 
extravagance,  tnough  obliged  to  own 
that  his  own  meanness  and  parsimony 
would  never  have  achieved  the  great 
victories  which  my  generosity  had 
won.  With  all  our  success,  our 
capital  was  not  veiy  great.  That 
speech  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  for 
instance,  was  a  mere  boast  as  far  the 
two  hundred  thousand  florins  at  three 
months  were  concerned.  We  had  no 
credit,  and  no  money  beyond  that  on 
our  taWe,  and  should  have  been  forced 
to  fly  if  his  highness  had  won  and 


accepted  our  bills.  Sometimes,  too, 
we  were  hit  very  hard.  A  bank  is  a 
certainty  almost^  but  now  and  then  a 
bad  day  wiU  come;  and  men  who 
have  the  courage  of  good  fortune, 
at  least,  ought  to  meet  bad  luck  well : 
the  former,  believe  me,  is  the  harder 
task  of  the  two. 

One  of  these  evil  chances  befell  us 
in  the  Duke  of  Baden's  territory  at 
Mannheim.  Pippi,  who  was  ^ways 
on  the  look-out  for  business,  ofiered 
to  make  a  bank  at  the  inn  where  we 
put  up,  and  where  the  officers  of  the 
duke's  cuirassiers  supped ;  and  some 
small  play  accordingly  took  place, 
and  tsome  wretched  crowns  and  louis 
changed  hands,  I  trust  rather  to 
the  advantage  of  these  poor  gentle- 
men of  the  army,  who  are  surely  the 
poorest  of  all  devils  under  the  sun. 

But,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  a 
couple  of  young  students  from  the 
neighbouring  University  of  Heidel- 
burg,  who  had  come  to  Mannheim 
for  their  quarter's  revenue,  and  so 
had  some  hundred  of  dollars  between 
them,  were  introduced  to  the  table, 
and,  having  never  played  before  (as 
is  always  the  easel  began  to  win. 
As  ill  luck  would  nave  it,  too,  they 
were  tipsy,  and  against  tipsiness  I 
have  often  found  the  best  calculations 
of  play  fail  entirely.  They  played 
in  the  most  perfectly  insane  way,  and 
yet  won  always.  Every  card  they 
backed  turned  up  in  their  favour. 
They  had  won  a  hundred  louis  from 
us  in  ten  minutes;  and,  seeing  that 
Pippi  was  growing  angry  and  the 
luck  against  us,  1  was  for  shutting 
up  the  bank  for  the  night,  saying  the 
play  was  only  meant  for  a  joke,  and 
that  now  we  had  had  enough. 

But  Pippi,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  me  that  day,  was  determined  to 
proceed,  and  the  upshot  was,  that 
the  students  played  and  won  more ; 
then  they  lent  money  to  the  officers, 
who  began  to  win,  too ;  and  in  this 
ignoble  way,  in  a  tavern-room  thick 
with  tobacco  -  smoke,-  across  a  deal 
table  besmeared  with  beer  and  liquor, 
and,  to  a  parcel  of  hungry  subalterns 
and  a  pair  of  beardless  students, 
three  of  the  most  skilful  and  re- 
nowned players  in  Europe  lost  seven- 
teen hundred  louis.  I  blush  now 
when  I  think  of  it.  It  was  like 
Charles  XU.  or  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  falling  before  a  petty  fortress 
and  an  unknown  hand  (as  my  friend 
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Mr.  Johnson  wrote),  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  most  shameful  defeat. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  defeat. 
When  our  poor  conquerors  had  gone 
off,  bewildered  witn  the  treasure 
which  Fortune  had  flung  in  their 
way  (one  of  these  students  was  called 
the  Baron  de  Clootz,  perhf^  he  who 
afterwards  lost  his  head  at  Paris), 
Pippi  resumed  the  quarrel  of  the 
morning,  and  some  exceedingly  high 
words  passed  between  us.  Amone 
other  things,  I  recollect  I  knocked 
him  down  with  a  stool,  and  was  for 
flinging  him  out  of  window;  but 
my  uncle,  who  was  cool  and  had 
been  keeping  Lent  with  his  usual 
solemnity,  interposed  between  us,  and 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  Pippi 
apologising  and  confessing  he  had 
been  wrong. 

I  ought  to  have  doubted,  however, 
the  sincerity  of  the  treacherous 
Italian ;  indeed,  as  I  never  before 
believed  a  word  that  he  said  in  his 
life,  I  know  not  why  I  was  so  foolish 
as  to  credit  him  now,  and  go  to  bed, 
leaving  the  keys  of  our  cash- box  with 
him.  It  cpntained,  after  our  loss  to 
the  cuirassiers,  in  bills  and  money, 
near  upon  8000/.  sterling.  Pippi 
insisted  that  our  reconciliation  should 
be  ratified  over  a  bowl  of  hot  wine, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  put  some  sopo- 


rific druff  into  the  liquor, '  for  ray 
uncle  and  I  both  slept  till  very  late 
the  next  morning,  and  woke  with 
violent  headachs  and  fever.  We  did 
not  quit  our  beds  till  noon.  He  had 
had  been  gone  twelve  hours,  leaving 
our  treasury  empty ;  and  behind  him 
a  sort  of  odculation,  by  which  he 
strove  to  make  out  that  this  was  his 
share  of  the  profits,  and  that  all  the 
losses  had  been  incurred  without  his 
consent.    . 

Thus,  after  eighteen  months,  we 
had  to  begin  the  world  anin.  Bat 
was  I  cast  down  ?  No.  Our  ward- 
robes still  were  worth  a  very  large 
sum  of  money,  for  gentlemen  did  not 
dress  like  parish -clerks  in  those  days, 
and  a  person  of  fashion  would  often 
wear  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a  set  of 
ornaments  that  would  be  a  shop- 
boy's  fortune ;  and,  without  repining 
for  one  single  minute,  or  saying  a 
single  angry  word  (my  uncle's  tem- 
per in  this  respect  was  admirable), 
or  allowing  the  secret  of  our  loss  to 
be  known  to  a  mortal  soul,  we  pawned 
three-fourths  ofouriewels  and  clothes 
to  Moses  Lowe  tne  banker,  and 
with  produce  of  the  sale,  and  oar 
private  pocket-money,  amounting  in 
all  to  something  less  than  800  louis, 
we  took  the  fiem  again. 


Chaftbb  XI. 


MORE  RUNS  OF  I  UCK. 


I  am  not  going  to  entertain  my 
readers  with  an  account  of  my  pro- 
fessional career  as  a  gamester,  any 
more  than  I  did  with  anecdotes  of 
my  life  as  a  military  man.  I  mi^ht 
fill  volumes  with  tales  of  this  kmd 
were  I  so  minded,  but,  at  this  rate, 
my  recital  would  not  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion  for  years,  and  who  knows 
how  soon  I  may  be  called  upon  to 
stop?  I  have  gout,  rheumatism, 
travel,  and  a  disordered  liver.  I 
nave  two  or  three  wounds  in  my 
body,  which  break  out  every  now 
and  then,  and  give  me  intolerable 
pain,  and  a  hundred  more  sjgiis  of 
nreakinff  up.  Such  are  the  efi^ts  of 
time,  illness,  and  firee-living,  upon 
one  of  the  strongest  constitutions  and 
finest  forms  the  world  ever  saw.  Ah  I 
I  suffered  from  none  of  these  ills  in 
the  year  '66,  when  there  was  no  man 


in  Europe  more  gay  in  spirits,  mone 
splendid  in  persotud  acccMnplidiment, 
than  youne  Redmond  Barry. 

Before  the  treachery  of  the  scoun- 
drel Pippi,  I  had  visited  many  of  the 
best  courts  of  Europe,  especially  the 
smaller  ones,  where  play  was  patron- 
ised, and  the  professors  of  that  science 
always  welcome.  Among  tile  eccle- 
siastical principalities  of  the  Rhine 
we  were  particularly  well  received. 
I  never  knew  finer  or  gayer  courts 
than  those  of  the  Electors  of  Treves 
and  Cologne,  where  there  was  more 
splendour  and  g^etv  than  at  Vienna, 
far  more  than  in  the  wretched  bar- 
rack-court of  Berlin.  The  court  of 
the  Archduchess-GrovemesB  of  the 
Netherlands  was,  likewise,  a  roya^ 
place  for  us  km'ghts  of  the  dice-box 
imd  gallant  votaries  of  fortone; 
whereas  in  the  stingy  Duteh,  <ir  the 
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beg^rly  Swiss  republics,  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  ffentleman  to  ffain  a 
liyelibood  unmdested.  Yes,  the  old 
times  were  the  times  for  gentlemen, 
before  Buonaparte  brutalised  Europe 
with  his  swagferine  Grenadiers,  and 
was  conquer^  in  his  turn  by  our 
shopkeepers  and  cheesemongers  of 
England  here.  To  return,  however, 
to  my  personal  adventure. 

Auer  our  mishap  at  Mannheim, 
my  uncle  and  I  made  for  the  Duchy 

of  W .    It  has  since  bjen  erected 

into  a  kingdom,  and  the  reader  may 
find  out  the  place  easily  enough,  but 
I  do  not  choose  to  print  at  full  the 
names  of  some  illustrious  persons  in 
whose  society  I  then  fell,  and  among 
whom  I  was  made  the  sharer  in  a 
very  strange  and  tragical  adventure. 

There  was  no  court  in  Europe  at 
which  strangers  were  more  welcome 
than  at  that  of  the  noble  Duke  of 

W ,  none  where  pleasure   was 

more  eagerly  sought  auer,  and  more 
splendicUy  en^oy^.    The  prince  did 

not  inhabit  his  capital  of  S ,  but, 

imitating  in  every  respect  the  cere-  . 
monial  of  the  court  of  Versailles, 
built  himself  a  magnificent  palace  at 
a  few  leagues  from  nis  chief  city,  and 
round  ab^ut  his  palace  a  superb  aris- 
tocratic town,  inhabited  entirely  bjr 
his  nobles,  and  the  officers  of  his 
sumptuous  court.  The  people  were 
rather  hardly  pressed,  to  be  sure,  in 
order  to  keep  up  this  splendour ;  for 
his  highness  s  dominions  were  small, 
and  so  he  vrisely  lived  in  a  sort  of 
awful  retirement  from  them,  seldom 
shewing  his  face  in  his  capital,  or 
seeing  any  countenances  but  those  of 
his  faithful  domestics  and  officers. 
His  palace  and  gardens  af  Ludwigs- 
lust  were  exactiy  on  the  French 
model.  Twice  a*week  there  were 
court  receptions,  and  grand  court 
galas  twice  a-month.  There  was  the 
unest  opera  out  of  France,  and  a 
ballet  unrivalled  iu  splendour,  on 
which  his  highness,  a  great  lover  of 
music  and  dancing,  expended  pro- 
digious sums.  It  may  be  because  I 
was  then  young,  but  I  think  I  never 
flaw  such  an  assemblage  of  brilliant 
beauty  as  used  to  figure  there  on  the 
stage  of  the  court-theatre,  in  the 
grand  mythological  ballets  which 
were  then  the  mode,  and  in  which 
you  saw  Mars  in  red-heeled  pumps 
and  a  periwig,  and  Venus  in  patches 
and  a  Loop.    They  say  the  costume 


was  incorrect,  and  have  changed  it 
since,  but,  for  my  part,  I  have  never 
seen  a  Venus  more  lovely  than  the 
Coralie,  who  was  the  chief  dancer, 
and  found  no  fault  with  the  attend- 
ant nymphs,  in  their  trains,  and 
lappets,  and  powder.  These  operas 
used  to  take  place  twice  a- week,  after 
which  some  great  officer  of  the  court 
would  have  his  evening,  and  his  bril- 
liant supper,  and  the  dice-box  rattled 
every  where,  and  all  the  world  played. 
I  have  seen  seventy  play-tables  set 
out  in  the  grand  gallery  of  Ludwigs- 
lust,  besides  the  faro  bank,  where  tne 
duke  himself  would  graciously  come 
and  play,  and  win  or  lose  with  a 
truly  royal  splendour. 

It  was  hinier  we  came  after  the 
Mannheim  misfortune.  The  nobi- 
lity of  the  court  were  pleased  to  say 
our  reputation  had  preceded  us,  and 
the  two  Irish  gentlemen  were  made 
welcome.  The  very  first  night  at 
court  we  lost  740  of  our  800  loui^ ; 
the  next  evening,  at  the  court- 
marshal's  table,  I  won  them  back, 
with  1300  more.  You  may  be  sure 
we  allowed  no  one  to  know  how  near 
we  were  to  ruin  on  the  first  evening, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  I  endeared 
every  one  to  .me  by  my  gay  manner 
of  losing,  and  the  finance-minister 
himself  cashed  a  note  for  400  ducats, 
drawn  by  me  upon  my  steward  of 
Ballybarry  Castle  in  the  kingdom 
of  Ireland,  which  very  note  I  won 
from  his  excellency  the  next  day, 
along  with  a  considerable  sum  in 
ready  cash.  In  that  noble  court 
every  body  was  a  gambler.  You 
would  see  the  lacqueys  in  the  ducal 
anterooms  at  work  vith  their  dirty 
packs  of  cards ;  the  coach  and  chair- 
men playing  in  the  court,  while  their 
masters  were  punting  in  the  saloons 
above ;  the  very  cook-maids  and 
scullions,  I  was  told,  had  a  bank, 
where  one  of  them,  an  Italian  con- 
fectioner, made  a  handsome  fortune. 
He  purchased  afterwards  a  Boman 
marquisate,  and  his  son  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Regent  only 
last  year,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  of  tbe  illustrious  foreign- 
ers then  in  London.  The  poor  devils 
of  soldiers  played  away  their  pay, 
when  they  got  it,  which  was  seldom ; 
and  I  don^  believe  there  was  an 
officer  in  any  one  of  the  Guard  re- 
giments but  had  his  cards  in  his 
pouch,  and  no  more  foi^got  his  dice 
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than  his  sword-knot.  Among  such 
fellows  it  was  diamond  cut  diamond. 
Wiiat  you  call  fair  play  would  have 
been  a  folly.  The  gentlemen  of 
Bally barry  would  have  been  fools, 
indeed,  to  appear  as  pigeons  in  such 
a  hawk's  nest.  None  but  men  of 
courage  and  genius  could  live  and 
prosper  in  a  society  where  every  one 
was  bold  and  clever;  and  here  my 
uncle  and  I  held  our  own,  ay,  and 
more  than  our  own. 

Ilis  highness  the  duke  was  a  wi' 
dower,  or  rather,  since  the  death  of 
the  reigning  duchess,  had  contracted 
a  Morganatic  marriage  with  a  lady 
whom  he  had  ennobled,  and  who 
considered  it  a  compliment  (such  was 
the  morality  of  those  days)  to  be 
called  the  Northern  Dubarry.  He 
had  been  married  very  young,  and 
hb  son,  the  hereditary  prince,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  tne  political 
sovereign  of  the  state,  for  the  reign- 
In^  duke  was  fonder  of  pleasure  than 
of  politics,  and  loved  to  talk  a  great 
deal  more  with  his  grand  hunts- 
man, or  the  director  of  his  opera, 
than  with  ministers  and  ambassa- 
dors. 

The  hereditary  prince,  whom  I 
shall  call  Prince  Victor,  was  of  a 
very  different  character  from  his  au- 
gust father.  He  had  made  the  wars 
of  the  succession  and  seven  years* 
with  great  credit  in  the  empress's 
service,  was  of  a  stern  character,  sel- 
dom appeared  at  court,  except  when 
ceremony  called  him,  but  lived  almost 
alone  in  his  wing  of  the  palace,  where 
be  devoted  himself  to  the  severest 
studies,  being  a  great  astronomer  and 
chemist.  He  shared  in  the  rage,  then 
common  throughout  Europe,  of  hunt- 
ing for  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and 
my  uncle  often  r^rctted  that  he  had 
no  smattering  of  cnemistir,  like  Bal- 
samo  (who  called  himself  Cagliostro), 
St.  Germain,  and  other  individuals, 
who  had  obtained  very  great  sums 
from  Duke  Victor  by  aidmg  him  in 
his  search  after  the  creat  secret.  His 
amusements  were  bunting  and  re- 
viewing the  troops ;  but  for  him,  and 
if  his  good-natured  father  had  not 
had  his  aid,  the  army  would  have 
been  playing  at  cards  all  day,  and  so 
it  was  well  that  the  prudent  prince 
was  left  to  govern. 

Duke  Victor  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  his  princess,  the  Princess  Olivia, 
was  scarce  three-and-twenty.    They 


had  been  married  seven  years,  and,  in 
the  first  years  of  their  union,  the 
princess  had  borne  him  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  stem  morals  and 
manners,  the  dark  and  ungainly  ap- 
pearance of  the  husband,  were  litue 
likely  to  jdease  the  brilliant  and 
fascinating  young  woman,  who  bad 
been  educated  in  the  south  (she  was 
connected  with  the  ducal  house  of 

S ),  who  had  passed  two  years  at 

Paris  under  the  guardianship  of  Mes- 
dames,  daughters  of  his  most  Christ- 
ian Majestv,  and  who  was  the  life 

and  soul  of  the  court  of  W ^  the 

gayest  of  the  gav,  the  idol  of  her 
august  father-in-law,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  whole  court  She  was  not  beau- 
tiful, but  charming ;  not  witty,  but 
charming,  too,  in  her  conversation  as 
in  her  person.  She  was  extravagant 
beyond  all  measure,  so  false  that  you 
could  not  trust  her;  but  her  v^ 
weaknesses  were  more  winning  than 
the  virtues  of  other  women,  her  sel- 
fishness more  delightful  than  others* 
generosity.  I  never  knew  a  woman 
whose  faults  made  her  so  attractive. 
She  used  to  ruin  people,  and  yet  they 
all  loved  her.  My  old  uncle  has  seen 
her  cheating  at  ombre,  and  let  hex 
win  400  loms  without  resisting  in  the 
least.  Her  caprices  with  the  officers 
and  ladies  of  her  household  were 
ceaseless,  but  they  adored  her.  ^le 
was  the  only  one  of  the  reigning 
family  whom  the  people  worshipped. 
She  never  went  abroad  but  they  fol- 
lowed her  carriage  with  shouts  of 
acclamation,  and,  to  be  generous  to 
them,  she  would  borrow  the  last 
penny  from  one  of  her  poor  maids-of* 
honour,  whom  she  would  never  pay. 
In  the  early  days  her  husband  was 
as  much  fascinated  by  her  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  was ;  but  her  ca- 
prices had  caused  frightful  outbreaks 
of  temper  on  his  part,  and  an  estrange- 
ment which,  though  intemiptedby 
almost  mad  returns  of  love,  was  stiU 
general.  I  speak  of  her  royal  high- 
ness with  perfect  candour  and  ad- 
miration, although  I  might  be  par- 
doned for  judging  her  more  severely, 
considering  her  opinion  of  mysen. 
She  said  that  the  elder  Monsieur  de 
Balibari  was  a  finished  old  gentle- 
man, and  the  younger  one  had  the 
manners  of  a  courier.  The  world  has 
given  a  different  opinion,  and  I  can 
afford  to  chronicle  this  almost  single 
sentence  against  me.    Beside^iM 
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had  a  reason  for  her  dislike  to  me, 
which  you  shall  hear. 

Five  jears  in  the  army,  long  ex- 

Sirience  of  the  world  had,  ere  now, 
spelled  any  of  those  romantic  no- 
tions regarding  love  with  which  I 
commenced  lite;  and  I  had  deter- 
mined, as  is  proper  with  gentlemen 
Cit  is  only  yonr  low  people  who  marry 
for  mere  affection),  to  consolidate  my 
fortunes  by  marriage.  In  the  course 
of  our  peregrinations,  my  uncle  and 
I  had  made  several  attempts  to  carry 
this  object  into  effect ;  but  numerous 
disappointments  had  occurred,  which 
are  not  worth  mentioning  here,  and 
had  prevented  me  hitherto  from 
making  such  a  match  as  I  thought 
was  worthy  of  a  man  of  my  birth, 
abilities,  and  personal  appearance. 
Ladies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  running 
away  on  the  Continent,  as  is  the  cus- 
tom in  England  (a  custom  whereby 
many  honourable  gentlemen  of  my 
country  have  much  benefited); 
guardians,  and  ceremonies,  and  diffi- 
culties of  all  kinds  intervene ;  true 
love  is  not  allowed  to  have  its  course, 
and  poor  women  cannot  five  away 
their  honest  hearts  to  the  gallant 
fellows  who  have  won  them.  Now 
it  was  settlements  that  were  asked 
for;  now  it  was  my  pedi/pree  and 
title-deeds  that  were  not  satisfactory, 
though  I  had  a  plan  and  rent-roll  of 
the  Sallybarry  estates,  and  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  iamily  up  to  King 
Brian  Boru,  or  Barry,  most  hand- 
somely designed  on  paper;  now  it 
vras  a  young  ladv  who  was  whisked 
off  to  a  convent,  just  as  she  was  ready 
to  fall  into  my  arms;  on  another 
occasion,  when  a  rich  widow  of  the 
Low  Countries  was  about  to  make 
me  lord  of  a  noble  estate  in  Flanders, 
comes  an  order  of  the  police,  which 
drives  me  out  of  Brussels  at  an  hour*s 
notice,  and  consigns  niv  mourner  to 

her  chAteau.    But  at  W I  had 

an  opportunity,  of  playing  a  great 
game,  and  had  won  it,  too,  but  for 
the  dreadful  catastrophe  which  upset 
my  fortune.  '         ' 

Lkithe  household  of  the  hereditary 
princess  there  was  a  lady  nineteen 
years  of  age,  and  possessor  of  the 
greatest  fortune  in  the  whole  duchy. 
The  Countess  Ida,  such  ¥ras  her 
name,  was  daughter  of  a  late  minis- 
ter and  favourite  of  his  highness  the 

Duke  of  W ^  and  his  duchess, 

wh»  had  done  her  the  honour  to  be 


her  sponsors  at  birth,  and  who,  at 
the  father*s  death,  had  taken  her 
under  their  august  ^ardianship  and 
protection.  At  sixteen  she  was 
brought  from  her  castle,  where,  up 
to  that  period,  she  had  been  per- 
mitted to  reside,  and  had  been  placed 
with  the  Princess  Olivia,  as  one  of 
her  highnesses  maids-of-honour. 

The  aunt  of  the  Countess  Ida,  who 
presided  over  her  house  during  her 
minority,  had  foolishly  allowed  her 
to  contract  an  attachment  for  her 
cousin-german,  a  penniless  sub-lieu- 
tenant in  one  of  the  duke's  foot 
regiments,  who  had  flattered  himself 
to  be  able  to  carry  off  this  rich  prize, 
and  if  he  had  not  been  a  blundering, 
silly  idiot  indeed,  with  the  advantage 
of  seeing  her  constantly,  of  having 
no  rival  near  him,  and  the  intimacy 
attendant  upon  close  kinsmanship, 
might  easily,  by  a  private  marriage, 
have  secured  the  young  countess  and 
her  possessions.  But  he  managed 
matters  so  foolishly,  that  he  allowed 
her  to  leave  her  retirement,  to  come 
to  court  for  a  year,  and  take  her 
place  in  the  Princess  Olivia's  house- 
nold,  and  then  what  does  my  young 
gentleman  do,  but  appear  at  the 
duke's  levee  one  day,  in  his  tarnished 
epaulet  and  threadbare  coat,  and  make 
an  application  in  due  form  to  his 
highness,  as  the  young  lady's  guard- 
ian, for  the  hand  of  the  richest  heiress 
in  his  dominions  I 

The  weakness  of  the  good-natured 
prince  was  such  that,  as  the  Countess 
Ida  herself  was  quite  as  eager  for  the 
match  as  her  silly  cousin,  his  high- 
ness might  have  been  induced  to 
allow  the  match,  had  not  the  Princess 
Olivia  been  induced  to  interpose,  and 
to  procure  from  the  duke  a  peremp- 
tory veto  to  the  hopes  of  the  young 
man.  The  cause  of  this  refusal  was 
as  yet  unknown,  no  other  suitor  for 
the  young  lady's  hand  was  men- 
tioned, and  the  lovers  continued  to 
correspond,  hoping  that  time  might 
effect  a  change  in  his  highness's  re- 
solutions, when,  of  a  sudden,  the 
lieutenant  was  drafted  into  one  of 
the  regiments  which  the  prince  waa 
in  the  habit  of  selling  to  the  great 
powers  then  at  war  (this  mihtary 
commerce  was  a  principal  part  of  his 
highness's  and  other  princes'  revenues 
in  those  days),  and  their  connexion 
was  thus  abruptly  broken  off. 

It  was  strange  that  the  Prmcess 
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Olivia  should  have  taken  this  part 
against  a  younff  lady  who  had  been 
her  favourite ;  for,  at  first,  with  those 
romantic  and  sentimental  notions 
which  almost  every  woman  has,  she 
had  somewhat  encouraged  the  Count- 
ess Ida  and  her  penu^ess  lover,  but 
now  suddenly  turned  against  them, 
and,  from  loving  the  countess,  as  she 
previously  had  done,  pursued  her 
with  every  manner  of  hatred  which 
a  woman  Knows  how  to  inflict ;  and 
there  was  no  end  to  the  ingenuity  of 
her  tortures,  the  venom  of  her  tongue, 
the  bitterness  of  her  sarcasm  and 
scorn.    When  I  first  came  to  court 

at  W J  the  young  fellows  there 

had  nicknamed  the  young  lady  the 
Drmme  Or&fin%  the  stupid  countess. 
She  was  generally  silent,  handsome, 
hut  pale,  stolid-looking,  and  awk- 
ward, taking  no  interest  in  the 
amusements  of  the  place,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  feasts  as  glum 
as  the  death's  head  which,  they  say, 
the  Romans  used  to  have  at  their 
tables. 

It  was  rumoured  that  a  young 
gentleman  of  French  extraction,  the 
Chevalier  de  Magny,  equerry  to  the 
reignin£f  duke,  and  present  at  Paris 
when  the  Princess  Olivia  was  married 
to  him  by  proxy  there,  was  the  in- 
tended of  the  rich  Countess  Ida;  but 
no  official  declaration  of  the  kind 
was  yet  made,  and  there  were  whis- 
per* of  a  dark  intrigue,  which,  sub- 
sequently, received  frightful  con- 
firmation. 

This  Chevalier  de  Magny  was  the 
grandson  of  an  old  general-officer  in 
the  duke*s  service,  the  Baron  de 
Magny.     The    baron's   father    had 

3uitted  France  at  the  expulsion  of 
*rotestants  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  taken  ser- 
vice in  W ,  where  he  died.    The 

son  succeeded  him,  and,  quite  unlike 
most  French  gentlemen  of  birth 
whom  I  have  known,  was  a  stern 
and  cold  Oalvinist,  rigid  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  retiring  in  his 
manners,  mingline  little  vrith  the 
court,  and  a  close  friend  and  favour- 
ite of  Duke  Victor,  whom  he  re- 
sembled in  disposition. 

The  chevalier,  his  son,  was  a  true 
Frenchman;  he  had  been  born  in 
France,  where  his  father  held  a  dip- 
lomatic appointment  in  the  duke's 
service.  He  had  mingled  in  the 
gay   society  of  the  most   brilliant 


court  in  the  world,  and  had  end- 
less stories  to  tell  us  of  the  plea- 
sures of  the  petites  maiaans^  of  the 
secrets  of  the  Pare  aux  Cer6, 
and  of  the  wild  gaieties  of  Richetien 
and  his  companions.  He  had  been 
almost  ruined  at  play,  as  his  fiu^ier 
had  been  before  him ;  for,  oat  of  die 
reach  of  the  stem  old  baron  in  Ger- 
many, both  son  and  grandson  had 
led  the  most  reckless  of  lives.  He 
came  back  from  Paris  soon  sAer  the 
embassy  which  had  been  despaired 
thither  on  the  occasion  of  the  miurriiffe 
of  the  princess,  was  received  sternfy 
by  his  old  grandfather,  who,  how- 
eyer,  paid  his  debts  once  more,  and 

Erocured  him  the  post  in  the  duke^s 
ousehold.  The  Chevalier  de  Magny 
rendered  himself  a  great  favourite  of 
his  august  master ;  he  brought  wiUi 
him  the  modes  and  the  guetiea  of 
Paris ;  he  was  the  deviser  of  all  the 
masquerades  and  balls,  the  recruiter 
of  the  ballet-dancers,  and  by  &r  tiie 
most  brilliant  and  splendid  young 
gentleman  of  the  court 

After  we  had  been  a  few  weeks  at 
Ludwigslust,  the  old  Baron  de  Mag- 
ny endeavoured  to  have  us  dismissed 
from  the  duchy ;  but  his  voice  was 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  that 
of  the  general  public,  and  the  Che- 
valier de  Magny  especially  stood  our 
friend  with  hb  highness  when  the 
question  was  deb^ed  before  him. 
The  chevalier^s  love  of  play  had  not 
deserted  him.  He  was  a  r^ular 
frequenter  of  our  bank,  where  he 
played  for  some  time  with  pretty 
gool  luck,  and  where,  when  he  be- 
gan to  lose,  he  paid  with  a  r^ula- 
rity  surprising  to  all  those  who  knew 
the  smallness  of  his  means,  and  the 
splendour  of  his  appearance. 

Her  highness  the  Princess  CHivk 
was  also  very  fond  of  play.  On  half- 
a-dozen  occasions  when  we  held  a 
bank  at  court,  I  could  see  her  passion 
for  the  game.  I  could  see — that  is, 
my  cool-headed  old  uncle  could  see 
— much  more.  There  was  an  intel- 
ligence between  Monsieur  de  Maeny 
and  this  illustrious  lady.  **.  Ifner 
highness  be  not  in  love  with  the  lit- 
tle Frenchman,"  my  uncle  said  to  mc 
one  night  after  play,  "may  I  lose 
the  sight  of  my  last  eye  I" 

"And  what  then,  sirT  said  I. 

"What  then?"  said  my  uncle, 
looking  me  hard  in  the  face, "  Are 
you  so  green  as  not  to  kaow ' 
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then  ?  Your  fortune  is  to  be  made, 
if  you  choose  to  back  it  now;  and 
we  may  have  back  the  Barry  estates 
in  two  years,  my  boy.'* 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  I,  still  at  a 
loss. 

Mv  uncle  dryly  said,  "  Get  Magny 
to  play;  never  mind  his  paying; 
take  ms  notes  of  hand.  The  more 
he  owes  the  better ;  but,  above  all, 
make  him  play.** 

"  He  can  t  pay  a  shilling,*'  answer- 
ed I.  "  The  Jews  will  not  discount 
his  notes  at  cent  per  cent.*' 

**  So  much  the  better.  You  shall 
see  we  will  make  use  of  them,**  an- 
swered the  old  gentleman.  And  I 
must  confess  that  the  plan  he  laid 
vras  a  gallant,  clever,  and  fair  one. 

I  was  to  make  Magny  play;  in 
this  there  was  no  great  difficulty. 
We  had  an  intimacy  together,  for  he 
was  a  good  sportsman  as  well  as  my- 
self; and  we  came  to  have  a  pretty 
considerable  friendship  for  one  an- 
other ;  and,  if  he  saw  a  dice-box,  it 
was  impossible  to  prevent  him  from 
handling  it ;  but  he  took  to  it  as  na- 
tural as  a  child  does  to  sweetmeats. 

At  first  he  won  of  me ;  then  he  be- 
gan to  lose ;  then  I  played  him  money 
against  some  jewels  that  he  brought, 
family  trinkets,  he  said,  and,  indeed, 
of  considerable  value.  He  begged 
me,  however,  not  to  dispose  of  them 
in  the  duchy,  and  I  gave  and  kept 
my  word  to  him  to  this  effect.  From 
jewels  he  got  to  playing  upon  pro- 
missory notes;  and,  as  they  would 
not  allow  him  to  play  at  tne  court 
tables  and  in  public  upon  credit,  he 
was  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  indulc^ng  his  favourite  passion 
upon  credit ;  and  I  have  had  him  for 
hours  at  my  pavilion  (which  I  had 
fitted  up  in  the  Eastern  manner,  very 
splendid)  rattling  the  dice  till  it  be- 
came time  to  go  to  his  service  at 
court,  and  we  would  spend  day  after 
day  in  this  manner.  He  brought 
me  more  jewels, —  a  pearl  necklace, 
an  antique  emerald  breast  ornament, 
and  other  trinkets,  as  a  set-off 
against  these  losses, —  for  I  need  not 
sa^  that  I  should  not  have  played 
with  him  all  this  time  had  he  been 
winninff;  but-,  after  about  a  week, 
the  luck  set  in  against  him,  and  he 
became  my  debtor  in  a  prodigious 
sum.  I  do  not  care  to  mention  the 
extent  of  it ;  it  was  such  as  I  never 
tboB^t  the  young  man  could  pay. 


Why,  then,  did  I  play  for  it? 
why  waste  davs  in  private  play  with 
a  mere  bankrupt,  when  business 
seemingly  much  more  profitable  was 
to  be  done  elsewhere  ?  My  reason, 
I  boldly  confess.  I  wanted  to  win 
from  Monsieur  de  Magny  not  his 
money,  but  his  intended  wife,  the 
Countess  Ida.  Who  can  say  that  I 
had  not  a  right  to  use  any  strata- 
gem in  this  matter  of  love  ?  Or, 
why  say  love  ?  I  wanted  the  wealth 
of  the  lady;  I  loved  her  quite  as 
much  as  Magny  did;  I  loved  her 
quite  as  much  as  yonder  blushing 
virgin  of  seventeen  does  who  marries 
an  old  lord  of  seventy.  I  followed 
the  practice  of  the  world  in  this, 
having  resolved  that  marriage  should 
achieve  my  fortune. 

I  used  to  make  Magny,  after  his 
losses,  give  me  a  friendly  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  some  such  effect 
as  this, — 

"  My  dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari, 
I  acknowledge  to  have  lost  to  you  this 
day  at  lansquenet  [or  picquet,  or  hazard, 
as  the  case  might  be :  1  was  roaster  of 
him  at  any  game  that  is  played]  the  sum 
of  three  hundred  ducats,  and  shall  hold 
it  as  a  great  kindness  on  your  part  if 
you  will  allow  the  debt  to  stand  over 
until  a  future  day,  when  you  shall  re- 
ceive payment  from  your  very  grateful, 
humble  servant." 

With  the  jewels  he  brought  me  I 
also  took  the  precaution  (but  this 
was  my  uncle's  idea,  and  a  very  good 
one)  to  have  a  sort  of  invoice,  and  a 
letter  begging  me  to  receive  the 
trinkets  as  so  much  part  payment  of 
a  sum  of  money  he  owed  me. 

When  I  had  put  him  in  such  a 
position  as  I  deemed  favourable  to 
my  intentions,  I  spoke  to  him  can- 
didly, and  without  any  reserve,  as 
one  manr'of  the  world  should  speak 
to  another.  "I  will  not,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  I,  "  pay  you  so  bad  a 
compliment  as  to  suppose  that  you 
expect  we  are  to  go  on  playing  at 
this  rate  much  longer,  and  that  there 
is  any  satisfaction  to  me  in  possessing 
more  or  less  sheets  of  paper  bearing 
your  signature,  and  a  senes  of  notes 
of  hand  which  I  know  you  never 
can  pay.  Don't  look  fierce  or  angry, 
for  you  know  Redmond  Barry  is 
your  master  at  the  sword ;  besides,  I 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  a 
man  who  owes  me  so  much  money ; 
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but  hear  calmly  what  I  have  to  pro- 
pose. 

"  You  have  been  very  confidential 
to  me  during  our  intimacy  of  the 
last  month;  and  I  know  all  your 
personal  affairs  completely.  You 
nave  given  your  word  of  honour  to 
your  grandfather  never  to  play  upon 

Earole,  and  you  know  how  you  have 
ept  it^  and  that  he  will  disinherit  you 
if  he  hears  the  truth.  Nay,  suppose 
he  dies  to-morrow,  his  estate  is  not 
sufficient  to  pay  the  sum  in  which 
you  are  indebted  to  me ;  and,  were 
you  to  yield  me  up  all,  you  would  be 
a  befl^r,  and  a  bankrupt  too. 

"  Her  Highness  the  Princess  Olivia 
denies  you  nothing.  I  shall  not  ask 
why;  but  give  me  leave  to  say,  I 
was  aware  of  the  fiact  when  we  bq^ 
to  play  together." 

"  Will  you  be  made  baron — cham- 
berlain, with  the  grand  cordon  of  the 
order?'*  gasped  the  poor  fellow.  "The 

Srinoess  can  do  any  thing  with  the 
uke." 

"  I  shall  have  no  objection,**  said 
I,  *'to  the  yellow  riband  and  the 
gold  key;  though  a  gentleman  of 
the  house  of  Bailybarry  cares  little 
for  the  titles  of  the  German  no- 
bility. But  this  is  not  what  I  want. 
My  good  chevalier,  you  have  hid  no 
secrets  from  me.  You  have  told  me 
with  what  difficulty  you  have  in- 
duced the  Princess  Olivia  to  consent 
to  the  project  of  your  union  with 
the  Grftfinn  Ida,  whom  you  don*t 
love.  I  know  whom  you  love  very 
well.** 

"  Monsieur  de  Balibari !  **  said 
the  discomfited  chevalier;  he  could 
get  out  no  more.  The  truth  began 
to  dawn  upon  him. 

"  You  b^n  to  understand,'*  con- 
tinued I.  "  Her  highness  the  princess 
(I  said  this  in  a  sarcastic  way^  will 
not  be  very  angry,  believe  me,  if  you 
break  off  your  connexion  with  the 
stupid  countess.  I  am  no  more  an 
admirer  of  that  lady  than  you  are ; 
but  I  want  her  estate.  I  played  you 
for  that  estate,  and  have  won  it ;  and 
I  will  give  you  your  bills  and  five 
thousand  ducats  on  the  day  I  am 
married  to  it.** 

"  The  day  7  am  married  to  the 
countess,**  answered  the  chevalier, 
thinking  to  have  me,  "  I  will  be  able 
to  raise  money  to  pay  your  claim  ten 
times  over'*  (this  was  true,  for  the 
countess's  property  may  have  been 


valued  at  near  half  a  mUlkn  tf 
our  money) ;  ^  and  then  I  will  &- 
charge  my  obligations  to  yoo.  Men- 
while,  if  you  annoy  me  by  tbroU, 
or  insult  me  again  as  you  have  doDt  i 
I  will  use  that  influence  which,  a  I 
you  say,  I  possess,  and  have  joa 
turned  out  of^the  duchy,  as  you  voe 
out  of  the  Netherlands  last  year." 

I  rang  the  bell  quite  quietly.  *^Zi- 
mor,**  said  I  to  a  tall  n^ro  felkv 
habited  like  a  Turk,  that  used  to  wiit 
upon  me,  "  when  you  hear  the  bell 
rine  a  second  time,  you  will  take  ttii 
packet  to  the  marshal  of  the  oonit 
this  to  his  Excellency  the  Genenl 
de  Magny,  and  this  yon  will  place  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  the  equenictof 
his  highness  the  hereditary  prinee. 
Wait  in  the  anteroom,  and  do  not  |o 
with  the  parcels  until  I  ring  agtin. 

The  black  fellow  having  r^red,! 
turned  to  Monsieur  de  Magny  aad 
•aid,  "Chevalier,  the  first  p«*et 
contains  a  letter  from  you  to  me,  de- 
claring your  solvency,  and  solemnly 
promising  payment  of  the  sumsyott 
owe  me ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  do- 
cument from  myself  (lor  I  expeded 
some  resistance  on  your  part),  stating 
that  my  honour  has  been  called  in 
question,  and  begging  tluU  the  paper 
may  be  laid  befbre  your  august  mis- 
ter, his  highness.  The  second  packet 
is  for  your  grandfiither,  indosii^  tk 
letter  from  you  in  which  you  stote 
yourself  to  be  his  heir,  and  h^^g 
for  a  confirmation  of  the  fact  ilie 
last  parcel  for  his  highness  the  he- 
reditary duke,**  added  I,  lookii^ 
most  sternly,  "  contains  the  Gusts- 
vus  Adolphus  emerald,  which  he 
gave  to  his  princess,  and  which  yon 
pledged  to  me  as  a  family  jewel  of 
vour  own.  Your  influence  with  her 
highness  must  be  great,  indeed,**  I  con* 
eluded,  "  when  you  could  extort  fifom 
her  such  a  jewel  as  that,  and  when 
you  could  make  her,  in  order  to  paj 
your  play-debts,  give  up  a  secret  up(» 
which  both  your  heads  depend.** 

"Villain!**  said  the  Fiendunsn, 
quite  aghast  with  fury  and  terror, 
"  would  you  implicate  the  prince»r 

"  Monsieur  de  Magny,"  I  answered, 
with  a  sneer;  "no,  1  will  say  f* 
stole  the  jewel.**  It  was  my  belief  h« 
did,  and  that  the  unhappy  and  in- 
fatuated princess  was  never  privy  to 
the  theft  until  long  after  it  had  beoi 
committed.  How  we  came  to  know 
the  history  of  the  emerald  is  vm^ 
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lOUgh.  As  we  wanted  money  (for 
y  occupation  with  Masjiy  caused 
ir  bank  to  be  much  neglected),  my 
icle  bad  carried  Magny's  trinkets 
Mannheim  to  pawn.  The  Jew 
ho  lent  upon  them  knew  the  history 
'  the  stone  in  question ;  and  when 
i  asked  how  her  highness  came  to 
irt  with  it,  my  uncle  very  cleverly 
ok  up  the  story  where  he  found  it, 
id  that  the  pnncess  was  very  fond 
'  play,  that  it  was  not  always  con- 
anient  to  her  to  pay,  and  hence  the 
aerald  had  come  into  our  hands, 
e  brought  it  wisely  back  with  him 

S ;  and,  as  regards  the  other 

wels  which  the  chevalier  pawned  to 
t,  they  were  of  no  particular  mark ; 
>  inquiries  have  ever  been  made 
K>ut  them  to  this  day;  and  I  did 
)t  only  not  know  then  that  they 
me  from  her  highness,  but  have 
ily  my  conjectures  upon  the  matter 
>w. 

The  unfortunate  young  gentleman 
ust  have  had  a  cowardly  spirit, 
ben  I  charged  him  with  the  tneft, 
»t  to  make  use  of  my  two  pistols 
at  were  lying  by  chance  before 
m,  and  to  send  out  of  the  world 
9  accuser  and  his  own  ruined  self, 
'^ith  such  imprudence  and  miserable 
cklessness  on  his  part  and  that  of 
e  unhappy  lady  who  had  forgotten 
irself  for  this  poor  villain,  he  must 
ive  known  that  discovery  was  in- 
i table."  But  it  was  written  that  his 
eadful  destiny  should  be  accom- 
ished;  instead  of  ending  like  a 
an,  he  now  cowed  before  me  quite 
irit-broken,  and,  flinging  himself 
)wn  on  the  sofa,  burst  into  tears, 
id  calling  wildly  upon  all  the  saints 
help  him^  as  if  they  could  be  inte- 
Bted  in  the  fate  of  such  a  wretch  as 
m! 

I  saw  that  I  had  nothing  to  fear 
3m  him ;  and,  calling  back  Zamor, 
y  black,  said  I  would  myself  carry 
e  parcels,  which  I  returned  to  my 
rritoire  ;  and,  my  point  being  thus 
ined,  I  acted,  as  I  always  do,  ge- 
trously  towards  him.  I  said  that, 
i*  security's  sake,  I  should  send  the 
lerald  out  of  the  country,  but  that 
pledged  my  honour  to  restore  it  to 
e  duchess,  without  any  pecuniary 
nsideration,  on  the  day  when  she 
ould  procure  the  sovereign's  con- 
nt  to  my  union  with  the  Countess 

A. 

This  will  explain  pretty  clearly,  I 


flatter  myself,  the  game  I  was  play- 
ing ;  and,  though  some  rigid  moral- 
ist may  object  to  its  propriety,  I 
say  that  any  thing  is  fair  in  love,  and 
that  men  so  poor  as  myself  can't 
afford  to  be  squeamish  about  their 
means  of  getting  on  in  life.  The  great 
and  rich  are  welcomed,  smiling,  up 
the  grand  staircase  of  the  world ;  the 
poor  but  aspiring  must  clamber  up 
the  wall,  OT  push  and  struggle  up  the 
back  stair,  or,  p€trdi,  crawl  through 
any  of  the  conduits  of  the  house,  ne- 
ver mind  how  foul  and  narrow,  that 
lead  to  the  top.  The  unambitious 
sluggard  pretends  that  the  eminence 
is  hot  worth  attaining,  declines  alto- 
gether the  struggle,  and  calls  himself 
a  philosopher.  1  say  he  is  a  poor- 
spirited  coward.  What  is  life  good 
for  but  for  honour  ?  and  that  is  so 
indispensable,  that  we  should  attain 
it  any  how. 

The  manner  to  be  adopted  for 
Magny's  retreat  was  proposed  by  my- 
self, and  was  arranged  so  as  to  con- 
sult the  feelings  of  delicacy  of  both 
parties.  I  m^e  Magny  take  the 
Countess  Ida  aside,  and  say  to  her, 
**  Madam,  though  I  have  never  de- 
clared myself  your  admirer,  you  and 
the  count  have  had  sufficient  proof 
of  my  regard  for  you ;  and  my  de- 
mand would,  I  know,  have  been 
backed  by  his  highness,  your  august 
guardian.  I  know  the  duke's  gra- 
cious wish  is,  that  my  attentions 
should  be  received  favourably ;  but, 
as  time  has  not  appeared  to  alter 
your  attachment  elsewhere,  and  as  I 
have  too  much  spirit  to  force  a  lady 
of  your  name  and  rank  to  be  united 
to  me  against  your  will,  the  best  plan 
is,  that  1  should  make  you,  for  form's 
sake,  a  proposal  ufiautnorised  by  his 
highness ;  that  you  should  reply,  as 
I  am  sorry  to  think  your  heart  dic- 
tates to  you,  in  the  negative:  on 
which  I  also  vrill  formally  withdraw 
from  my  pursuit  of  you,  stating  that, 
after  a  reiusal,  nothing,  not  even  the 
duke's  desires,  should  induce  me  to 
persist  in  my  suit." 

The  Countess  Ida  almost  wept  at 
hearing  these  words  from  Monsieur 
de  Magny,  and  tears  came  into  her 
eyes,  he  said,  as  she  took  his  hand 
for  the  first  time,  and  thanked  him 
for  the  delicacy  of  the  proposal.  She 
little  knew  that  the  Frenchman  was 
incapable  of  that  sort  of  delicacy,  and 
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that  the  graceful  manner  in  which 
he  withdrew  his  addresses  was  of  my 
invention. 

As  soon  as  he  withdrew,  it  hecame 
my  business  to  step  forward,  but 
cautiously  and  gently,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  the  ladv,  and  yet  firmly,  so  as 
to  convince  her  of  the  hopelessness 
of  her  designs  of  uniting  herself  with 
her  ^abby  lover,  the  sub-lieutenant. 
The  Princess  Olivia  was  good  enoush 
to  perform  this  necessair  part  of  tne 
]dan  in  my  favour,  and  solemnly  to 
warn  the  Countess  Ida,  that  though 
Monsieur  de  Magny  had  retired  from 
paying  his  addresses,  his  highness, 
her  guardian,  would  still  marry  her 
as  he  thought  fit,  and  that  she  must 
for  ever  forget  her  out-at-elbowed 
adorer.  In  fact,  I  can*t  conceive  how 
such  a  shabby  rogue  as  that  could 
ever  have  had  the  audacity  to  pro- 
pose for  her :  his  birth  was  certamly 
good ;  but  what  other  qualifications 
had  he? 

When  the  Chevalier  de  Magny 
withdrew,  numbers  of  other  suitors, 
you  may  be  sure,  presented  them- 
selves ;  and  amonest  these  your  very 
himible  servant,  Uie  cadet  of  Bally- 
barry.  There  was  a  carrousel,  or 
tournament,  held  at  this  period,  in 
imitation  of  the  antique  meetings  of 
chivalry,  in  which  the  chevaliers 
tilted  at  each  other,  or  at  the  rin^ ; 
and  on  this  occasion  I  was  habited  m 
a  splendid  Roman  dress  (viz.  a  silver 
helmet,  a  flowing  periwig,  a  cuirass 
of  gilt  leather  richly  embroidered, 
a  li^t  blue  velvet  mantle,  and  crimson 
morocco  half- boots)  ;  and  in  this 
habit  I  rode  ray  bay  horse  Brian, 
and  carried  off  three  rinffs,  and  won 
the  prize  over  all  the  duke's  gentry, 
and  the  nobility  of  surrounding  coun- 
tries  who  had  come  to  the  show.  A 
wreath  of  gilded  laurel  was  to  be  the 
prize  of  the  victor,  and  it  was  to  be 
awarded  by  the  lady  he  selected.  So 
I  rode  up  to  the  gallery  where  the 
Countess  Ida  was  seated  behind  the 
hereditary  princess,  and,  calling  her 
name  loudly,  yet  gracefully,  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  be  crowned  by  ner, 
and  thus  proclaimed  my^lf  to  the 
face  of  all  Germany,  as  it  were,  her 
suitor.  She  turned  very  pale,  and 
the  princess  red  I  observed ;  but  the 
countess  Ida  ended  by  crowning  me ; 
after  which,  putting  spurs  into  my 
horse,  I  ^loped  round  the  ring, 
saluting  his  highness  the  duke  at  the 


opposite  end,  and  pcrformins  tk 
most  wonderful  exercises  with  m^ 
bay. 

My  success  did  not,  as  you  may  ima- 
gine, increase  my  popularity  with  titt 
young  gentry.  They  called  me  ad- 
venturer, bully,  dice-loader,  impoi- 
tor,'and  a  hundred  pret^  naiBei; 
but  I  had  a  way  of  silencing  thee 
gentry.  I  took  the  Count  de  Schmet- 
terling,  the  richest  and  bravest  of  the 
young  men  who  seemed  to  have  a 
hankering  for  the  Countess  Ida,  and 
publicly  insulted  him  at  the  Ridotto, 
flinging  my  cards  into  hts  &oe. 
The  next  day  I  rode  thirty-fire 
miles  into  the  territory  of  the  Sector 

of  B ,   and    met    Monsieor   de 

Schmetterling,  and  passed  my  swoid 
twice  through  his  body;  and  rode 
back  with  my  second,  the  Chevalier 
de  Magny,  and  presented  mysdftt 
the  duchess's  wnist  that  eveniof. 
Magny  was  very  unwilling  to  accom- 
pany me  at  first ;  but  I  insisted  upon 
nis  support,  and  that  he  should 
countenance  my  quarrel.  Directly 
after  paying  my  homage  to  hss 
highness,  I  went  up  to  the  Countess 
Ida,  and  made  her  a  marked  and  low 
obeisance,  gazing  at  her  steadily  in 
the  face  until  she  grew  crimson  red; 
and  then  staring  round  at  every  man 
who  formed  her  circle,  until,  mafoiy 
I  stared  them  all  away.  I  instructed 
Magny  to  say,  every  where,  that  the 
countess  was  madly  in  love  with  me; 
which  commission,  along  with  m^ny 
others  of  mine,  the  poor  devil  was 
obliged  to  perform.  He  made  rather 
a  sotte  fgure^  as  the  French  say, 
acting  the  pioneer  for  me,  praising 
me  every  where,  accompanying  me 
always ;  he  who  had  been  Uie  pink 
of  the  mode  until  my  arrival ;  he  who 
thought  his  pedigree  of  b^gariy 
barons  of  Ma^y  was  superior  to  tlie 
race  of  great  Insh  kings  from  which 
I  descended ;  who  had  sneered  at  me 
a  hundred  times  as  a  spadassin,  a  de- 
serter, and  had  called  me  a  vulgar 
Irish  upstart.  Now  I  had  my  re- 
venge of  the  gentleman,  and  took  it 
too. 

I  used  to  call  him,  in  the  choicest 
societies,  by  his  Christian  name  of 
Maxime.  I  would  say,  '*  Bon  jour, 
Maxime;  comment  vas  tuf   m  the 

Erincess's  hearing,  and  could  see  him 
ite  his  lips  for  fury  and  vexation. 
But  I  had  him  under  my  thumb,  and 
her  highness  too, — ^I,  the  poor  private 
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of  Bulow*8  regiment.  And  this  is  ft 
proof  of  what  genius  and  perseve- 
verance  can  do,  and  should  act  as  a 
warning  to  preat  people  never  to 
have  secrets,  if  they  can  help  it. 

I  knew  the  princess  hated  me,  hut 
what  did  I  care  ?    She  knew  I  knew 
all  and  indeed  I  believe  so  strong 
was  her  prejudice  against  me  that 
she  thought  I  was  an  indelicate  vil- 
lain, capable   of  betraying  a  lady, 
which  1  would  scorn  to  do ;  so  that 
she  trembled  before  me  as  a  child  be- 
fore his  schoolmaster.    She  would  in 
her  woman^s  way,  too,  make  all  sorts 
of  jokes  and  sneers  at  me  on  recep- 
tion days,  and  ask  about  my  palace 
in  Ireland,  and  the  kings,  my  ances- 
tors, and  whether  when  I  was  a  pri- 
vate in  Bulow's  foot  my  royal  rela- 
tives had  interposed  to  rescue  me, 
and  whether  the  cane  was  smartly 
administered  there  —  any  thing   to 
mortify  me.   But  Heaven  bless  you ! 
I  can  make  allowances  for  people, 
and  used  to  lan^h  in  her  face.  Whilst 
her  gibes  and  jeers  were  continuing 
it  was  my  pleasure  to  look  at  poor 
Magny  and  see  how  Jie  bore  them. 
The  poor  devil  was  trembling  lest 
I  should  break  out  under  the  prin- 
cesses sarcasms  and  tell  all ;  but  my 
revenge  was  when  the  princess  at- 
tacked me  to  say  something  bitter  to 
him — ^to  pass   it  on  as   bovs  do  at 
school.     And    that  was  the    thing 
which  used  to  make  her  highness 
feel.    She  would  wince  just  as  much 
when  I  attacked  Magny  as  if  I  had 


been  saying  any  thing  rude  to  her- 
self. And,  though  she  hated  me,  she 
used  to  beg  my  pardon  in  private ; 
and,  though  her  pride  would  often 
get  the  better  of  her,  vet  her  prudence 
obliged  this  magnificent  pnncess  to 
humble  herself  to  the  poor  penniless 
Irish  boy. 

As  soon  as  Maray  had  formally 
withdrawn  from  the  Countess  Ida, 
the  princess  took  the  young  lady 
into  favour  again,  and  pretended  to 
be  very  fond  of  her.  To  do  them 
justice,  I  don^t  know  which  of  the 
two  disliked  me  most,  the' princess, 
who  was  all  eagerness,  and  fire,  and 
coquetry,  or  the  countess  who  was  all 
state  and  splendour.  The  latter  espe- 
cially pretended  to  be  disgusted  by 
me,  and  yet  after  all  I  have  pleased 
her  betters,  was  once  one  of  the 
handsomest  men  in  Europe,  and 
would  defy  any  heyduc  of  the  court 
to  measure  a  chest  or  a  leg  with  me ; 
but  I  did  not  care  for  any  of  her 
silly  prejudices,  and  determined  to  win 
her  and  wear  her  in  spite  of  herself. 
Was  it  on  account  or  her  personal 
charms  or  qualities  ?  No.  She  was 
quite  white,  thin,  short-sighted,  tall, 
and  awkward,  and  my  taste  is  quite 
the  contrary ;  and  as  for  her  mind,  no 
wonder  that  a  poor  creature  who 
had  a  hankering  after  a  wretched 
ragged  ensign  could  never  appreciate 
me.  It  was  her  estate  I  made  love 
to ;  as  for  herself,  it  would  be  a  re- 
flection on  my  taste  as  a  man  of 
fashion  to  own  that  I  liked  her. 
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MARSHAL  SOULT. 


Marshal  Soult  vras  bom  at  Saint 
Amans,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tam,  on  the  29th  of  March,  1769. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  on  the  15th 
of  April,  1785,  he  commenced  his  ca- 
reer as  a  soldier,  by  entering  the 
23d  regiment  of  royal  infantry ;  and 
in  this  regiment  he  passed  his  first 
erades.  At  the  end  of  1791,  Marshal 
Luckner  charged  him  with  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  first  battalion  of  the 
Upper  Rhine ;  and  he  was  appointed 
sub-lieutenant  of  grenadiers.  Two 
months  afterwards,  the  battalion 
named  him,  by  acclamation,  adjutant- 
major,  and  afterwards  captam.  In 
those  days  the  French  soldiers  se- 
lected their  sub-oflicers,  for  the 
throne  was  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 
In  later  times,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  re-introduce  the  same  prin- 
ciple into  the  regular  French  army ; 
but  his  Majesty  Louis  Philippe  has 
rejected,  on  every  occasion,  such  an 
usurpation  of  his  nghts  and  privileges ; 
though  he  was  unable, when  the  law  for 
establiBhing  the  National  Guards  was 
passed,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
the  principle  into  that  measure.  It 
.  is  argued,  nowever,  that  as  the  Na- 
tional Guards  are  partly  a  voluntary 
association  of  citizens,  they  should 
have  the  right,  as  our  own  national 
volunteers -had,  to  select  their  own 
sub-officers,  of  course  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  kin^. 

At  this  period  of  his  life  Soult's  voice 
was  always  for  war.  He  belonged  to 
the  younff  and  ardent  spirits  of  the 
age ;  he  thought,  with  them,  that  the 
world  was  France,  and  that  France 
was  the  world;  and  aspired  to  no- 
thing more  passionately  than  to  lead 
on  his  battalion  from  battle  to  battle, 
and  from  victory  to  victory. 

This  desire  he  soon  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifjring;  for,  on  the 
29th  of  March,  1793,  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  combat  of 
Oberfelsheira,  under  the  command  of 
General  Custines.  The  tact  and  ta- 
lent he  displayed  on  that  occasion  led 
to  his  being  charged  to  direct,  in  the 
department  of  the  Vosges,  the  opera- 
tkj^  of  two  battalions  destined  to  re- 
SSe  the  camp  of  Rudentbal,  which 
had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the 
opponents  of  France,  in  consequence 
of  the  defection  of  General  d'Ar- 


landes.  On  the  29th  Bnimaire, 
an.  2,  Hoche,  the  genend-in-chi^ 
called  the  young  Somt  to  the  staff  of 
the  army  of  the  Moselle,  and  charged 
him  with  the  guidance  of  a  di- 
vision, which  he  conducted  to  the 
battle  of  Kaiserslautem ;  where,  how- 
ever, it  sustained  a  defeat  on  the 
3d  Frimaire.  The  Vosges  were  tfaes 
occupied  by  the  invading  army,  and 
General  Hoche  sought  to  retake  the 
lines  of  Wissembourg,  and  to  libertte 
Landau  from  its  state  of  blockade. 
In  order  to  succeed  in  this  enter^ise, 
he  directed  the  army  of  the  Moselle 
by  Niderbroun,  Werth,  and  on  Wis- 
sembourg, confiding  to  Captain  Soult 
the  command  of  a  detached  corps 
sent  to  surprise  the  camp  of  Mar»- 
thal.  In  this  operation  the  sueeess 
of  the  young  captain  was  complete ; 
and  two  fla^  and  a  great  number  of 
prisoners,  were  taken  by  him.  CNi 
the  3d  of  Nivose  following,  at  the 
battle  of  Wissemboui^,  wh^^  he 
led  on  the  attack  made  on  the 
left,  he  also  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Austrians ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
his  bravery  and  skill.  General  Hoc^ 
conferred  on  him  the  next  day  the 
command  of  the  camp  of  Roth,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  brigade.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  he  si^ialised  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Fort  Louis,  from 
whence  he  passed  into  the  Palatinate, 
to  perform,  under  the  orders  of  Ge- 
neral Lefebvre,  the  functions  of  the 
chief  of  the  staff  of  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  army.  The  army  of 
the  Moselle,  after  having  been  re- 
placed in  the  Palatinate  by  that  of 
the  Rhine,  returned  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Ardennes,  having  its  advanced 
guard  plac^L  at  Metzerwiss,  near 
Thionville.  ^General  Jourdan  was 
then  charged  to  take  the  command, 
soon  after  which  two  battles  were 
fought  simultaneously  at  Arlon ;  and 
Somt,  who  had  become  adjutant- 
genend,  was  greatly  commended  for 
his  talent  and  bravery.  He  had- now 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  was 
so  much  in  the  confidence  of  Lefebvre, 
that,  on  more  than  one  occamon,  he 
did  his  chief  good  service.  At  the 
last  of  the  battles  of  Fleurus» 
for  example,  the  divisions  of  the 
Ardennes,  commanded  by  General 
Marceau,  had  just  been  repulaed  by 
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the  Anstrians ;  tfiey  were  retreating 
in  the  greatest  disorder  towards  the 
Sambre,  leaving  the  right  division  of 
tibe  army  entirely  unprotected.  Mar- 
ceau,  surrounded  by  some  of  his  of- 
ficers, was  in  a  state  of  despair  at  the 
defection  of  his  troops,  and  desired 
only  an  honourable  death.  Tbey 
were  stationed  around  the  windmill 
of  Fleurus ;  and  the  Austrians  were 
pressing  thitherwards  en  masse.  At 
this  terrible  moment  of  excitement 
and  despair  Colonel  Soult  arrived. 

"  What,  Marcean  !"  he  exclaimed ; 
**  thou  wouldst  die  then,  and  dis- 
honour thyself  and  thy  soldiers? 
No;  rather  rally  them;  return  to 
the  battle  with  them ;  for  true  glory 
will  be  to  conquer  with  them." 

Marceau  listened  to  this  appeal, 
rallied  the  divisions,  returned  to  the 
combat,  and  took  part  in  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  day. 

The  general -in -chief,  Jonrdan, 
then  directed  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
bre and  Meuse  to  advance,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  Belgium,  as  far  as 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  This  memo- 
rable expedition  led  to  several  very 
serious  affairs  at  the  passage  of  the 
Meuse,  on  the  Ourthe  and  the  Roer. 
The  advanced  guard  of  General  Le- 
febvre  displayed  its  accustomed  bra- 
very, especially  at  Linnich,  where 
Soiiit  had  affain  the  opportuni- 
ty afforded  him  of  contributmg 
to  the  success  of  the  French  army, 
though  desperate  and  sanguinary  was 
the  combat.  A  short  time  after  the 
French  army  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  the  colonel  received 
the  brevet  of  general  of  brigade, 
and  in  this  capacity  he  entered 
the  division  of  Greneral  Harty,  to 
be  engaged,  under  his  orders,  in 
the  blockade  of  Luxembourg,  up  to 
the  time  of  its  reduction.  The  army 
then  passed  the  Rhine,  and  marched 
onwards  to  the  Maine.  On  the 
return  of  the  expedition  which 
brought  it  back  to  the  Rhine,  Gre- 
neral Soult  was  again  employed  in 
the  diviirion  of  his  friend,  General 
Lefebvre,  who  confided  to  him  the 
command  of  his  light  troops.  On  the 
recomroeasement  of  hostilities,  this 
advanced  guard  formed  part  of  the 
corps  commanded  by  General  Kleber. 
General  £oult  Was  fiist,  and  most 
ardent,  in  the  combats  which  occur- 
red at  the  passage  of  the  Sieg, 
at  Enest,  ana  at  Usnach ;   and  on 


the  next  day  he  commanded  the 
attack  upon  the  left  of  the  enemy 
at  the  battle  of  Alten  Kerchen, 
where  the  Austrians  were  not  suc- 
cessful. But  the  time  for  defeat  had 
now  arrived.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  retire  on  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Austrians  were  the  conquer- 
ors. General  Soult,  who  had  been  de- 
tached with  three  battalions  and  150 
cavalry,  to  cover  the  left  of  the  army 
at  Herbom,  was  ignorant  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  main  body,  and  suddenly 
found  himself  surrounded  by  4000 
Austrian  cavalry.  In  this  state  of 
difficulty,  all  his  energy  and  reso- 
lution were  necessary;  but  he  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  his  detachments 
together,  and  marched  for  Hocen- 
bourg.  Although  in  danger  of  being 
cut  to  pieces,  and  required  repeatedly 
to  lay  down  his  arms,  he  refused 
so  to  do,  and,  after  a  sharp  contest 
of  five  hours*  duration,  the  pur- 
suit slackened,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  continue  his  march  without  far- 
ther opposition.  This  retreat  was 
greatly  eulogised  by  the  army  and 
the  government,  and  his  name  be- 
came the  theme  of  general  praise. 
After  a  day's  repose,  his  troops 
were  led  on  to  the  battle  of  Kalte- 
eig,  where  the  Austrians  were  de- 
feated, and  8U.';tained  a  loss  of  no  less 
than  4000  men.  There,  and  at  the 
battle  of  Friedberg,  which  shortly 
followed,  General  Soult- was  espe- 
cially remarked  for  his  intrepidity 
and  zeal.  From  thence  he  proceeded 
to  the  ftt>ntiers  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  course  of  this  movement  took 
possession  of  the  fortress  of  Koniffs- 
noffen.  Arrived  on  the  Nab,  the 
French  general -in -chief,  Jourdan, 
had  left  a  great  distance  between  the 
right  of  his  army  and  the  left  of  the 
army  of  the  Rhine,  which  had  not  yet 
reached  Ratisbon.  The  Archduke 
Charles  profited  by  this  oversight, 
and  passed,  with  great  ability,  be- 
tween the  two  armies,  and  completely 
defeated  General  Bemadotte  at 
Neumark,  whom  he  pursued  with 
vigour  up  to  Wurzbourg.  General 
Jourdan  hastened  to  this  spot  with 
his  divisions ;  but  the  advanced 
ffuard  could  not  co-operate  with  him, 
for  it  was  engaged  in  another  direc- 
tion in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  where  ^ 
it  was  defeated,  leaving  General 
Soult  detached  at  a  distance  of  three 
leagues  on  the  left  in  a  state  of  igno- 
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lance  of  what  had  transpired.  The 
first  news  he  received  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Archduke  Charles  was 
from  the  appearance  of  the  Aus- 
trian troops,  and  the  firing  of  their 
cannon  on  his  rear.  There  was 
no  time  to  be  lost.  He  assembled 
his  troops,  announced  his  project  of 
marching  on  Culmbach,  or  on  Lech- 
tenfurt,  of  passing  the  Maine,  and  of 
drawing  after  him  thither  the  Aus- 
trian forces.  This  manoeuvre  suc- 
ceeded: he  returned  to  his  former 
position,  passed  with  his  troops  near 
the  Austrian  lines,  and  arrived,  at 
the  close  of  the  day,  before  Paunach, 
where  the  French  army  was  assem- 
bled, and  which,  already  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Maine,  had  for  several 
hours  considered  itself  lost.  The 
retreat  was  continued  to  the  Rhine, 
where  General  Beurnonville  took 
the  command,  and  sent  General 
Soult  into  the  Ilundsruck,  to  scour 
the  country,  and  protect  the  ex- 
treme right  of  the  army  up  to 
Mayence.  An  armistice  followed; 
but,  on  the  recommencement  of 
hostilities.  General  Hoche,  who  had 
taken  the  place  of  Beurnonville, 
affain  confided  to  Soult  the  command 
of  a  detached  corps  which  formed  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  left  wing. 
Many  engagements  followed  as  the 
French  moved  upon  Lahn,  where  they 
were  officially  informed  of  the  gene- 
ral armistice  signed  at  Loeben.  The 
peace  of  Caropo  Formio  having  been 
signed,  the  French  organised  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  a  new  army,  called 
that  of  Mayence,  to  the  conunand  of 
which  General  Icrebert  was  appoint- 
ed. He  intrusted  the  command  of 
the  3d  division  to  General  Soult, 
who  was  ordered  to  occupy  West- 

Ehalia.  The  negotiations  at  Radstadt 
aving  been  broken  off,  Greneral 
Jourdan  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  Danube, 
which  was  organismg  at  Strasbourg ; 
and  General  Soult  was  employed  m 
the  advanced  guard,  under  the  orders 
of  Lefebvre.  The  army,  having 
passed  the  Rhine,  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  the  Black  Mountains, 
and  thence  to  Pfullendorf  and  Os- 
trach.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Aus- 
trians  advanced ;  and,  on  the  19th  of 
March,  General  Soult,  at  the  head  of 
his  light  infantry,  was  compelled  to 
engace  in  a  combat  on  the  heights  of 
Horskirch  and  Saulgen,  which  Usted 


the  whole  day,  and  in  which  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  finally  sik- 
cessful.  General  Lefebvre  was  se- 
riously wounded,  and  could  not  re- 
tain the  conmiand,  and  to  Soult  it 
was  intrusted.  During  the  memora- 
ble battle  just  referred  to,  a  battalkw 
of  infantry  having  been  dnven  huk 
by  the  Austrians,  and  having  taken 
flight  in  the  greatest  disorder.  Gene- 
ral Soult  seized  one  of  the  standards, 
and  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  runa- 
ways. He  addressed  to  them  a  few 
rallying  words  of  reproach  and  yet 
of  encouragement ;  they  surrounded 
him,  followed  his  orders,  and  finally 
turned  defeat  into  victory,  and  drove 
the  Austrians  for  the  third  time  be- 
yond the  Ostrach.  At  Liebtingen, 
also,  Soult  gained  a  battle,  in  which 
he  made  2000  prisoners ;  but  the 
Archduke  Charles  afterwards  punish- 
ed his  temerity,  and,  after  prodigkxis 
efforts  of  valour  and  talent,  he  nm 
obliged  to  pass  the  Danube  at  Dei- 
tingen.  The  Archduke  Charles  fire- 
quently  expressed  himself  in  terms  of 
high  admiration  of  the  bravery  and 
semg  Jroid  of  Soult,  though  Soult 
found  in  him  very  generafiy  a  snc- 
cessfhl  opponent  Defeated  and  dis- 
couraged, the  army  of  France  once 
more  withdrew  to  the  Rhine.  Th^e 
the  eeneral-in-chie^  Massena,  as- 
sembled under  his  command  all  the 
troops  under  the  title  of  the  new  ar- 
my of  the  Danube ;  and  General 
Soult,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
general  of  division,  was  called  by  him 
to  take  a  part  in  its  intended  open- 
tions.  The  inhabitants  of  the  yarions 
Swiss  cantons  were  at  that  time  di- 
vided by  reciprocal  jealousies:  the 
war  which  ravaged  their  CQpntiy 
had  enfeebled  them ;  but  all  renoem- 
bered  with  just  pride  their  former 
independence,  and  sought  to  re- 
establish the  cantons  of  Scfawits, 
Uri,  and  Underwald.  At  length  the 
moment  of  insurrection  arrived ;  the 
Swiss  did  not  need  the  urgententreat- 
ies  of  foreigners  to  rouse  them  to  vi- 
gorous efforts ;  for  the  Frendi  were 
arrested  and  put  in  prison,  whilst  the 
republic  of  Uri  was  also  prodatmsd. 
In  this  state  of  things  something 
was  necessary  to  be  done,  and  tiist 
something  vras  either  to  calm  down 
the  insurrection,  or  to  disperse  and  ^ 
dissolve  it  by  force.  When  Soult  I 
approached  the  canton  of  Sohvits  I 
with   hif   division    of  the   Frateb  I 
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irray,  he  found  all  the  inhabit- 
mts  capable  of  bearing  arms  assem- 
>led  in  the  defiles  and  on  the  heights, 
iilly  resolved  to  defend  themsdves 
;o  me  kst  extremity.  The  general, 
inder  these  eireumstanees,  aid  not 
lesitate  as  to  the  course  he  should 
>arsue.  He  felt,  that  if  he  attempted 
o  reduce  the  canton  by  force,  and 
^thout  conditions,  he  would  be 
Lriving  all  the  Swiss  to  the  extremity 
>f  making  common  cause;  and  that 
he  best  course  would  he  to  offer  a 
Yill  pardon  to  all  who  had  risen 
^inst  France,  on  condition  of  their 
mmediate  submission.  This  plan 
lucceeded,  and  in  two  days  the  can- 
on of  Schwitz  was  pacified,  di»- 
krmed,  and  Soult  was  received  as  a 
iberater.  In  the  cantons  of  Uri 
md  Unterwald  he  was  compelled  to 
«8ort  to  war  to  acecmiplii^  his  ob- 
ect;  and,  although  the  Swiss  fought 
vith  prodigious  enei^gy  and  courage, 
le  defeated  them  at  Steig,  Yesen,  on 
>t.  Gothard,  and  at  Aivolo,  where  a 
^nend  dispersion  <^  their  forces  took 
>lace. 

And  here  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
lerve,  in  order  that  no  one  may  re- 
>roach  me  with  indifference  to  the 
»ri^  and  nature  oi  the  wars  in 
vhich  General  Soult  so  often  dis- 
inguished  himself;  that  he,  as  an 
yffioer,  had  but  one  course  to  pursue : 
lis  duty  was  to  fight,  and  not  to  ex- 
Lmine  the  grounds  of  the  quarrel. 
Jnquestionably  the  conduct  orJPrance 
0¥riund8  Switzerland  was  tyrannical, 
ind  wicked ;  but  Soult  was  a  French 
^neral,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
»dled  upon,  by  every  consideration, 
x>  fight  for  that  country  which 
claimed  his  allegiance.  And  so  he 
lid ;  (or  never  in  nlodem  times  has 
my  general  officer  in  any  country 
iisplayed  more  of  devotion.  In  re- 
x)iding,  therefore,  the  events  of  the 
long  and  brilHant  career  of  Soult,  I  am 
lot  apologising  fbr  the  various  French 
pvemments  which  made  war,  and, 
in  doing  so,  required  his  services, 
[t  is  not  as  a  nnnister  of  state, 
lirecting  wars,  that  I  have  had  to 
review  him,  for,  since  he  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  counselling  war, 
be  has  invariably  recommended  peace ; 
but  it  is  as  a  soldier,  sub-officer, 
officer,  and  genend-in-chief :  and  in 
dl  these  capacities  he  has  shewn 
bimself  great  and  noble.  He,  too, 
9ften  fbi^^ht  for  a  bad  cause  both  as 


a  soldier  and  an  officer,  but  he  never 
fought  badly  for  his  country. 

But  to  return  to  his  measures  and 
to  the  army.  His  troops  had  scarcely 
entered  into  their  cantonments  when 
he  received  orders  suddenly  to  con- 
duct them  to  Zurich,  «]d  there  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  army  under  the 
command  of  Massena,  who  had  been 
directed  to  oppose  the  Austrians, 
already  masters  of  a  portion  of  Thur- 
govie  and  of  the  canton  of  St.  Gall. 
Soult  arrived  in  time  to  take  part 
in  the  combats  of  Franenfeld  and 
of  Winterthur,  and  he  was  after- 
wards charged  with  the  defence  of 
the  entrenched  camp  at  Zurichberg. 
It  was  there  that  he  fought  that 
celebrated  battle  of  Zurich,  on  the 
14th,  15th,and  16th  of  Prairifd,  which 
alone  would  be  sufficient,  by  the  mul- 
tiplied proofe  o(  talent,  skill,  and 
courage,  displayed  in  it,  to  immor- 
talise any  general,  any  army,  and  any 
people. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Field- 
Marshal  Suwarrow,  who  had  proved 
himself  an  able  conqueror  in  Italy, 
Arrived  in  Switzerland,  and  General 
Massena  seised  on  the  moment  as 
luro^tious  for  attacking  the  Rus- 
sian and  Austrian  armies  opposed 
to  him.  To  prevent  the  junction  of 
Suwarow's  corps  with  the  anny  al- 
ready in  Switzerland,  was  the  great 
object,  and  to  carry  this  plan  into 
effect  General  Soiut  was  selected. 
The  task  was  difficult.  His  forces 
were  much  inferior  to  those  opposed 
to  him,  and  yet  by  great  skill  and 
activity,  he  succeeded  in  making  4,000 
prisoners,  and  in  capturing  600  horses, 
30  pieces  c^cannon,  and  the  flotillathe 
Austrians  had  placed  on  the  lake  of 
Zurich.  In  addition  to  these  tro- 
phies, there  were  4000  killed  and 
wounded  of  the  Austrian  army,  and 
the  rest,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
disorder,  only  saved  themselves  by 
-crossing  the  Khine.  Marshal  Soult 
dwells  with  delight  even  to  this  day 
on  the  marvek  and  wonders  of  that 
encounter.  He  had  a  marsh  to  cross, 
the  better  to  examine  which,  he  ap- 
proached it  for  several  days  in  the 
dress  of  a  common  soldier,  and  so 
well  were  his  measures  taken  that, 
in  a  single  night,  a  solid  causeway 
was  constructed  for  the  march  of  his 
artillery.  The  consequence  was  that, 
passing  a  battalion  by  night,  all 
of  th^  good  swimmers,  he  came 
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upon  the  AuBirians,  in  the  grey  of 
the  morninjf,  when  they  least  ex- 
pected him,  and  entirely  defeated 
thein. 

Flushed  with  victory,  and  de- 
lighted with  the  success  which  had 
attended  his  own  plans,  Soult  drove 
back  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
Rhine,  and  recaptured  with  one 
of  his  brigades  the  town  of  Con- 
stance. The  general  -  in  -  chief  Mas- 
sena,  afler  this  brilliant  success, 
directed  Soult  to  take  the  command 
of  the  three  divisions  which  he  des- 
tined to  march  against  the  Russian 
army  under  Suwarow,  who  had  de- 
feat^ the  French  general  Lecourbe 
and  advanced  to  Schwitz.  In  this 
expedition  Soult  was  successful; 
12,000  men  were  put  to  flight,  and 
3000  were  reported  to  have  died  of 
hunger.  Af^r  having  compelled  the 
Austrians  to  withdraw  from  all  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  from  its  rise 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance,  Soult  was 
recalled  by  General  Massena  to  the 
left  wing  of  the  army,  and  placed  at 
its  head. 

At  this  time  the  events  of  the  18th 
Brumaire  deranged  some  of  the  plans 
which  had  been  formed  for  the  ap- 
proaching winter.  The  Directory 
being  overthrown,  the  "  hero  of  the 
pyramids**  was  the  idol  of  the  French 
people.  Massena  was  soon  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy, 
and  Greneral  Soult  was  chosen  to 
be  his  lieutenant.  To  him  was 
confided  at  Genoa  the  right  winff  of 
the  Italian  army,  compo^  of  three 
divisions,  which  were  distributed 
over  the  country  from  Recco  to  Sa- 
vona.  The  battle  of  Savona  was  one 
of  those  great  exploits  which,  un- 
doubtedly, each  nation  has  in  its  turn 
to  boast  of,  but  which  in  this  case 
it  belongs  to  the  French  to  recount. 
Pressed  down,  defeated,  in  a  state  of 
revolt,  flight,  and  disgrace,  Soult 
'Snatched  rrom  the  hands  of  a  sub- 
officer  of  the  97th  r^ment  its  dra" 
pecttij  planted  it  on  the  heights  that 
nis  troops  were  rapidly  abuidoning, 
rallied  his  men,  maintained  his  ground 
until  it  could  be  quitted  with  glory, 
and  caused  his  division  to  march  on 
Yaraggio,  in  order  that  it  might  once 
more  approach  Genoa.  When,  sub- 
sequently. General  Massena  was  de- 
feated at  Albissola,  Soult  was  suc- 
cessful at  Sassello  and  Gropasto,  and 
4tt  the  latter  place  made  3000  Aus- 


trian prisoners.  The  Austrian  forces, 
however,  took  ample  revenge  at 
Ponte  Ivrea,  and  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral, Bellegarde,  offered  to  the  van- 
quished, iionourable  terms.  But 
Soult*s  reply  was  to  this  effect,  **  The 
French  never  capitulate."  Such  a 
bearing  produced  two  good  results: 
it  encouraged  his  own  troops  and  dis- 
couraged the  Austrian  commander. 
But  Soult,  having  gained  his  object, 
caused  his  army  to  withdraw,  only, 
however,  to  witness  the  most  fright- 
ful scenes  of  hunger  and  misery. 
So  scarce  were  the  provisiona,  and 
to  such  a  state  of  famine  were  the 
men  reduced,  that  many  hundreds 
of  French  soldiers  cooked  human 
flesh  and  partook  of  it  to  save  their 
own  lives.  At  last,  shut  up  in  Ge- 
noa, with  an  English  squadron  bcnn- 
barding  the  city  from  the  sea,  and 
the  Austrians  attacking  it  by  land, 
nothing  remained  for  Soult  and  Ihb 
forces,  then  ioined  to  those  of  Mas- 
sena, but  to  force  their  passage  out  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  At  one  mo- 
ment the  troops  hesitated;  Maaw^na 
was  with  them,  and  Soult  was  at  the 
important  position  of  the  Deux 
Freres.  ^  Remember,*^  said  Mas- 
sena, ^*  that  I  am  here,  and  that  the 
General  Soult  is  at  the  Deux  Freres ; 
we  shall  gain  the  victory."^  And  it 
was  so ;  for  in  the  evening  1600 
Austrian  prisoners  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French.  Unintimidated  Ysj 
momentary  loss,  the  Austrians,  how- 
ever, renewed  their  attacks,  and  the 
conflicts  which  followed  vrere  severe 
and  desperate.  The  subsequent  con- 
flict at  Monte  Fascio,  where  Sooh 
surprised  an  Austrian  division,  wm 
extremely  disastrous  to  the  Anstriaa 
armv;  indeed MVissena,  when  be  heard  I 
of  the  success,  went  forth  to  meet  J 
his  friend,  embraced  him  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  town  and  caaip 
were  illuminated  in  token  of  joy. 
Soult  now  dreamed  of  far  greater 
triumphs.  ^^Let  me  have  bnt  rime 
and  provisions  to  feed  my  men,^  he 
said,  '^and  I  will  cause  this  blodcade 
of  Genoa  to  be  raised.**  But  hov 
was  time  to  be  spared  ?  and  how  were 
provisions  to  be  procured  P 

There  was  a  oivision  oi  the  Aus- 
trian army,  on  Mount  Creto,  whkb 
must  be  got  rid  of,  and  another  ^  sar* 
prise**  was  resolved  on.  At  first  the 
enterprise  succeeded,  but  in  the  end 
the  French  were  entiidy 
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Soult  was  wounded,  and  his  leg 
broken.  His  soldiers,  seeing  him 
fall,  believed  he  was  dead,  took  to 
flight,  and  left  him  in  the  power  of 
the  Anstrians,  only  his  brother  and 
Captain  Hulot  abiding  near  him.  He 
was  treated  by  the  Prince  de  Hohenzo- 
lem  with  the  greatest  care,  and  con- 
veyed to  Alexandria.  There  he 
remained  for  a  long  while  a  prisoner ; 
but  he  always  states  that  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  been 
attended  to  with  more  of  kindness  or 
care.  The  battle  of  Marengo  led  to 
his  beinff  set  at  liberty,  but  his 
wounds  had  been  so  serious  as  to 
render  him  for  a  lon^  time  unable  to 
engage  in  active  service.  When  the 
French  army  was  re-organised  by 
Buonaparte,  the  title  of  *'  Lieu- 
tenant-General,  commander  of  the 
right  wine"  was  still  reserved  for 
him,  and  ne  was  also  appointed  to 
the  command  of  Piedmont.  That 
country  was  then  without  troops,  and 
it  was  everywhere  agitated  bjr  party 
factions.  The  roads  were  infe8te4 
with  robbers,  and  in  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  Coni,  bands  of 
marauders  interrupted  all  the  com- 
munications and  gave  great  trouble 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of 
Aoet  and  Ivr^.  Greneral  Soult  at 
once  directed  his  mind  to  these  evils, 
the  roads  were  protected,  the  very 
marauders  were  converted  into  sol- 
diers, their  past  offences  were  par- 
doned, public  peace  was  preserved, 
sedition  was  put  down,  and  Piedmont 
was  restored  to  comparative  order. 
Whilst  Soult  was  thus  occupied, 
time  was  allowed  for  his  wounas  to 
heal,  and  he  was  nearly  restored  to 
health  when  the  treaty  was  signed 
at  Florence  with  the  Kmg  of  Naples. 
By  virtue  of  that  treaty  Tarento  was 
to  be  occupied,  until  a  general  peace 
should  be  concluded,  by  a  corps  of 
the  French  army.  General  Soult 
^'M  invested  with  the  command,  and 
he  took  with  him  15,000  troops  be- 
longing to  the  army  of  Egypt.  Dur- 
i^K  the  fifteen  months  that  the  gene- 
ral inhabited  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
he  preserved  the  strictest  discipline 
wnonest  his  troops,  and  thus  pre- 
vented any  conflicts  between  tnem 
^  the  Neapolitans. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  at  which 
period  I  have  now  arrived,  the  French 
•[jMes  in  foreign  countries  were 
ower^  to  return  to  France.    Soulfs 


division,  followed  the  example  of  the 
rest;  and  he  himself  being  named 
colonel-in-chief  of  the  ConsuTs  guard, 

Proceeded  to  Paris  to  execute  the 
uties  of  the  office.  At  this  time 
the  First  Consul,  Buonaparte,  only 
knew  General  Soult  from  his  re- 
putation, having  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. "I  give  you,'*  he  said  to  the  con- 
sular guard,  ^^  a  man  as  your  colonel, 
both  of  strong  head  and  of  strong 
heart,  and  any  one  stronger  than  he 
I  do  not  know.**  He  was  after- 
wards named  commandant  of  the  foot 
chasseurs  of  the  guard.  The  Prince 
de  Wa^ram,  at  this  period  of  his 
life  fearing  Soult*s  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Buonaparte,  and  wishing  to 
prevent  its  continuance,  engaged  in 
a  series  of  intrigues  to  discredit  his 
fame,  and  to  bring  him  into  disgrace ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  they  were  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Napoleon  unable  to  gain  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens  the  advanta^  he 
nad  hoped  for,  and  peace  bemg  no 
longer  possible,  established  three 
camps  on  the  northern  coast,  that 
of  tne  right  at  Ostend  and  Dun- 
kirk, under  the  orders  of  General 
Davoust ;  that  of  the  left  at  Staples 
and  Montreuil,  under  the  command 
of  General  Ney ;  while  that  of  the 
centre,  from  Boulogne  to  Calais,  was 
entrusted  to  General  Soult.  This 
latter  army  was  by  far  the  most 
numerous  of  the  three,  and  it  was  here 
that  took  place  the  first  develope- 
ment  of  the  new  system  of  military 
organisation,  of  which  the  First  Con- 
sul established  the  basis.  According 
to  that  system,  all  the  troops  destined 
for  active  service  were  incorporated 
into  corps-d'arm^e,  over  each  of  which 
a  general  presided,  subject  only  to 
himself,  as  commander  of  the  whole. 
Thus,  having  projected  an  invasion 
of  England,  the  troops  destined 
for  that  operation  were  told  off 
into  ten  corps,  which  were  assenii- 
bled  on  the  coast  from  Holland  to 
Brest.  In  the  distribution  6f  the 
numbers  which  Napoleon  gave  to 
these  corps,  that  of^  General  Soult 
was  the  fourth.  It  was  composed 
of  four  mvisions  of  infantry,  each 
division  consisting  of  10,000  men 
and  a  division  of  cavalry.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  relate  the  total  failure 
of  this  vast  but  futile  project ;  but  the 
readers  of  Rboika  cannot  fail  of  being 
amused  by  a  few  extracts  from  the 
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popular  boukI)  oarieatarts,  and  satires 
which  then  issued  from  the  English 
press.  In  proportion  as  the  threatened 
invasion  was  delayed,  the  apprehen- 
sions at  first  exdt^  by  it  died  away, 
till  at  last  burlesque  succeeded  sa- 
tire, and  the  most  lively  jokes  and 
sallies  of  vulgar  wit  supplanted  the 
fears  which  (mly  graduaUy  subsided. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  from  that 
same  coast,  where  Soult  commanded 
the  army  of  invasion,  which  so  long 
threatened  but  never  landed,  the  same 
Soult,  where  he  embarked  for  the 
coasts  of  England,  was  received  with  a 
noble  and  generous  hospitality,  be- 
cause he  brought  in  his  hand  the 
emblem  of  peace.  When  he  returned 
to  Paris,  the  old  marshd  recounted 
with  enthusiasm  the  reception  he  had 
met  with  in  London,  till  little  Thiers 
gave  out  in  all  the  saloons  of  Paris 
^*  that  the  marshal  had  gone  mad  of 
An^lo-phobial" 

But  to  return  to  Boulogne  and 
Calais.  The  whole  of  Soult^s  time, 
when  in  command  in  that  ne^bour- 
hood,  was  spent  in  training  and 
hardening  his  soldiers.  On  one  oc- 
easion,  the  First  Consul,  having 
witnessed  the  evolutions  of  Soulfs 
divisions,  expressed  his  apprehen- 
sions lest  they  should  terminate 
in  the  exhaustion  of  the  men. 
Soult  replied,  **  Sir,  I  only  give  them 
the  time  necessary  for  repose ;  tiien 
their  exercises  and  labour  at  die 
public  works  recommence.  Those 
who  cannot  support  the  fatigue  I 
endure  myself^  may  leave  my  divi- 
sions and  proceed  to  the  depots ;  but 
those  I  keep  around  me  will  be  able 
to  endure  every  fatigue,  and  be  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  the  conquest  of 
the  world.**  That  was  precisely  the 
undertaking  which  would  have  suited 
both  the  ffeneral  and  his  master; 
but,  happuy,  '•''Britannia  ruled  ike 
wavee^  and  though  Soult  well  me- 
rited the  title  of  mabshai.,  which  was 
conferred  on  him  in  May  1804,  he 
was  not  permitted  to  land  cm  the 
coasts  of  *'  merry  England  "  the  army 
he  had  so  well  educfSsd  and  trained. 

This  was  the  period  when  the  press 
oi  Mr.  Oinger,  of  PiccadSLy^  pcHired 
forth  the  *"  Addresses  of  Publicola  " 
to  '*  the  people  of  England,  to 
the  soldiers,  and  to  the  sailors;** 
as  well  as  to  **  the  mechanics,  arti^ 
ficers,  manufacturers,  and  labourers 
of  ^igland,  on  the  sut^ject  of  the 


threatened  invasion.**  This  was  the 
period  when  ^  an  English  tailor  **  was 
shewn  ^to  be  equal  to  two  French 

Cadiers,  or  eternal  shame  and  in- 
/  on  the  dastardly  coward  who 
would  not  shed  the  last  drop  of  hk 
blood  in  defbnce  of  his  king  and 
country.*'  This  was  the  time  when 
the  artificers  of  Birmingham  wen 
loused  by  Mr.  Pierey  by  his  spirit- 
stirring  tract,  The  iJom,  SUepe;  and 
when  ne  called  on  the 

*•  Merry  sons  of  freedom 

To  hand  about  the  pitcher. 
For,  thoogh  the  stste  might  be  poor, 
llie  land  was  aever  richer.** 

This  was  the  time  when  Cox,  Son, 
and  Baylis,  of  Great  Queen  Stieet, 
engaged  the  multitude  to  join  the 
"association  for  preserving  liberty 
and  property.**  This  was  the  time 
when  "  specimens  of  French  ferocity 
and  brutality  in  Wales  **  were  sc^  at 
eighteenpence  per  dofeen,  in  order 
that  the  Britisn  might  know  what 
*^  they  would  have  to  trust  to  if  Bony 
and  Soult  should  reach  them.*' 

This  was  the  time  when  Hatchaid, 
of  190  Piccadillv,  sold,  at  threq>enoe 
per  dozen,  the  following  song,  to  Uie 
tune  of  "  Hearts  of  Oak  :**— 

**  Shall  Frenchmen  rule  o'er  m  1   Kiny 

Edward  aatd  No ! 
And  No  I  said  King  Heny ;  aad  Qoeen 

Bess  she  said  No  I 
And  No !   said  old  England^  and  No ! 

she  aaya  still. 
They  shall  never  rale  us,  ■  1st  th«n  tiy 

if  they  wilL 
Hearts  of  oak  we  are  all,  both  oar  ships 

and  our  men. 
Then  steady,  boys,  steady. 
Let's  always  be  ready. 
We  have  trimmed  them  before,  let  as 

trim  them  again. 

Shall  Frenchmen  rule  o'er  us!    Kiag 

George  he  says  No  1 
And  No !  say  our  Lords,  and  our  Coaiu 

mons  say  ^o  i 
Aiid  No  !  say  all  Britons  of  every  degree. 
They  shall  never  rule  Britons  untted 
.    «odfRi:s! 

Hearts  of  oak,  &c. 

Shall  Frenchmen  rule  as,  frae  sons  of  the 

waves? 
Sh^  England  be  rvled  by  a  nation  of 

slaves? 
Shall  the  Corsican  tyrant,  who  bound  on 

their  chains, 
Govern  ns  in  the  room  of  our  good  ktsg 

who  reigns  ? 

^artsof«dk,«ce. 
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Though  he  *d  fiun  stop  our  pr6M,  yet  well 

publish  bu  shame, 
We'll  proclaim  to  the  world  his  detesta. 

ble  fame ; 
How  the  traitor  renounced  bis  Redeemer, 

and  then 
How  he  murder *d  his  pris'ners  and  poi- 

Bon*d  his  men. 

Hearts  of  oak,  &o. 

Then  down  with  the  tjrant,  and  down 

with  bis  rod ! 
Let  as  stand  by  onr  freedom,  our  king, 

and  our  God ! 
Let  us  stand  bj  our  children,  our  wives, 

and  our  homes  I 
Then  woe  to  the  tjrant  whenever  he 


HearUofoak,&c." 

Then  wiw  published  **  a  fWl,  true, 
and  particolar  account  of  the  birth, 
parentage,  education,  life,  character, 
and  behaviour,  and  notorious  con- 
duct of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  the 
Cordcan  monster,  alias  the  poisoner, 
who  is  shortly  expected  to  arrive  in 
England,  where  ne  means  to  mas- 
sacre, assassinate,  bum,  sink,  and  de- 
stroy, with  a  short  description  of 
the  various  murders,  poisoning  and 
assassinations  committed  by  him  and 
his  gang  in  foreign  parts.**  The  pub- 
lishers of  this  hair-sheet  tract  were 
Messrs^  Cox,  Son,  and  Baylis,  of  No. 
75  Great  Queen  Street,  who  printied 
the  following  postscriptum :  — 

**  In  order  that  Bony*s  character  may 
be  known  in  every  city,  town,  vil- 
lage, and  remotest  cottage  in  the  united 
domioions,  gentlemen  are  requested  to 
get  copies  printed  in  their  respective 
places  of  residence,  end  have  them  well 
circulated,  particularly  on  market-da^s  ; 
as  Bony  has  already  begun  his  diabolical 
tricks  in  Ireland." 

And  verily  the  advice  was  good, 
and,  more  than  that,  it  was  followed ; 
and  there  soon  was  felt  such  a  horror 
of  Buonaparte  in  every^glen  and  every 
valley,  on  every  hill  and  every 
mountain,  in  every  cottage  and  eveiy 
cabin  of  the  country,  that  the  nation 
was  roused  to  a  man,  and  John  Bull 
became  invincible. 

But  I  must  not  extend  my  ex- 
tracts beyond  another  song,  reserving 
for  anotner  occasion,  ami  for  the 
columns  of  Rboina,  some  more  co- 
pious citations  fVom  the  reminiscences 
of  those  times. 


BuOHlFARTl. 

A  Song, 

Printed  by  order  of  the  Stanmore 
AMtodation, 

'*  Come,  1*11  sing  you  a  song,  just  fbr 

want  of  some  other. 
About  atffMii  thing  that  has  made  a  great 

pother ; 
A  mere  in$ect,  a  pigmy— -l  '11  tell  you,  my 

hearty, 
'T  is    the    Corsican    Hop-o'-my-thumb, 

Buonaparte. 

Derry  down,  &c. 

This  Lilliput  monster,  with  Brobdignag 

rage. 
Hath  ventured  with  Britons  in  war  to 

engage; 
Our  greatness  he  envies,  and  envy  be 

must. 
If  the  FROG  apes  the  ox,  he  must  swell 

till  be  burst 

Derry  down,  &c. 

Talk  of  swelling,  I  feel  my  own  breast 

swell  with  ire, 
To  think  such  a  spark  should  set  Europe 

on  6re  -* 
Such  a  name  should  spread  terror  the 

Continent  through ! 
But  we  are  not  ossse  to  be  frightened  at 

Buo! 

Derry  down,  &c. 

How  he  menaced  poor  Egypt !  yet,  when 

there,  all  agree, 
He  just  peep'd  at   the    mummies,  and 

thought  fit  to  flee ; 
Oh !    should  he  come   here,  my  brave 

boys,  we'll  contrive 
In  his  own  coin  to  pay  him,  and  flea  him 

alive. 

Derry  down,  £cc. 

Tis  for  Britons  alone  to  keep  Frenchmen 
in  awe,  . 

To  bring  them  to  order,  subjection,md 
law  ; 

To  curb  mad  ambition,  bid  tyranny  cease, 

And  give  to  the  world  a  firm,  permanent 
peace. 

Derry  down,  &c.*' 

And  now  to  return  to  Boulogne, 
and  to  the  preparations  made  for  a 
descent  by  tne  French  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast.  The  flotilla  and  the  tran- 
sport vessels  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail,  and  the  troops  had  made 
demonstrations  of  embarking;  pro- 
visions in  laige  ouantities,  ammu- 
nition, artillery,  the  horses  of  the 
staflT,  and  a  portion  of  thooe  of 
the  cavalry,  were  on  board.  The 
flotilla  was  classed  into  divirfops,  bn- 
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gades,  rej;iment«,  battalions,  and  com- 
panies, in  such  a  manner  that  the 
troops  might  be  able. to  encamp  or 
form,  as  occasion  mi^ht  require,  in 
order  of  battle  on  touching  the  coasts 
of  England.  Instructions  were  every 
where  given,  from  the  Texel  to  Brest, 
to  be  ready  to  depart  at  a  moments 
notice,  and  the  army  and  navy  only 
waited  for  the  signal.  Vainly  imagin- 
ing that  the  French -Spanish  squad- 
ron, under  the  orders  of  the  Admirals 
Gravina  and  Villeneuve,  would  be 
successful  in  their  naval  operations 
against  Nelson,  Buonaparte  only 
looked  for  the  arrival  of  that  squadron 
in  the  Manche.  But  he  was,  indeed, 
mistaken  in  his  calculations :  Nelson 
had  defeated  them.  The  flotiUa 
would  have  been  wholly  useless  un- 
less backed  by  the  vessels  on  which 
he  calculated  for  support,  and  orders 
were  given  to  the  army  of  the  coast 
to  pn^eed  to  Germany  I  The  fourth 
division,  commanded  by  Marshal 
Soult,  took  the  direction  of  Spire,  by 
Metz  and  Landau.  That  memorable 
march,  the  rapidity  of  which  has 
hardly  ever  been  surpassed  (the 
troops  on  one  occasion  marching 
seventy-two  hours  without  a  halt, 
except  for  refreshment),  had  the 
eflfect  of  surprising  the  Austrian 
armv,  of  defeating  their  cavalry  then 
on  Its  return  from  Italy,  of  aiding 
the  French  in  investing  Memmingen, 
which  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  six 
hours,  and  of  enabling  ISoult  to  invest 
Ulm,  and  of  compellmg  even  the  re- 
doubtable General  Mack  to  siffn  a 
capitulation  in  order  to  save  the  lives 
or  his  troops.  After  this  immense 
event,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1805,  Buonaparte,  then 
emperor,  hastened  for  Vienna,  which 
was  at  that  time  undefended.  ^  The 
city  opened  its  gates,  delivered  up 
its  acsenals,  its  magazines,  its  depots, 
its  archives ;  and  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  was  effected  at  the  moment 
when  the  Austrians  were  engaged  in 
pre|>aring  to  destroy  the  bridge.  The 
battle,  of  Austerlitz  followed.  The 
corns  of  Marshal  Soult  was  stationed 
in  the  centre  of  the  line.  When  Na- 
poleon had  given  his  final  instructions 
to  the  other  marshals,  he  approached 
Soult,  and  said,  "  As  to  you,  marshal, 
I  have  no  orders  to  give  you,  except  <* 
it  be  to  do  as  you  have  always  doneJ^y 
The  signal  was  then  given.  Marshal 
Soult  pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his 


corps,  and  the  first  result  of  his  abk 
movements,  was  to  drive  into  the 
lake  of  Menitz  a  large  portion  of 
the  Russian  arm^,  having  pre- 
viously broken  the  ice  which  covered 
it  by  directing  against  it  the  whole  of 
his  artillery.  The  horses  and  their 
riders  were  disappearing  in  maascs, 
when  Buonaparte  approached  Soult, 
and  said  to  hun,  ^^  Monsieur  le  mare- 
chal,  you  have  this  day  covered  your- 
self with  ^lory ;  you  have  surpassed 
every  thm^  I  expected  even  from 
you.  And  late  in  the  conflict,  wli^n 
some  chiefs  approached  Buonaparte, 
and  asked  for  farther  instructions, 
he  said, ''No  I  Go  to  Marshal  Soult, 
and  ask  your  instructions  from  him ; 
it  is  he  who  conducts  the  battle.** 
The  result  of  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz, at  which  the  Emperors  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia  were  present,  is  well 
known ;  30,000  prisoners  were  made 
by  the  French,  168  pieces  of  cannon 
taken,  with  100  standards,  while  the 
loss  to  the  Austrians  and  Russians  in 
killed  and  wounded  did  not  fall  short 
of  20,000.  Buonaparte,  having  no 
other  military  distinctions  to  con- 
fer on  Marshal  Soult,  appointed  him 
governor  of  Vienna,  m  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  Presbourg.  In  order 
further  to  express  his  gratitude  to 
the  marshal,  Buonaparte  authorised 
him  to  raise  for  his  own  account 
a  contribution  of  a  million  of 
francs;  but  he  replied,  with  dig- 
nity and  disinterestedness,  "^  that 
his  services  were  rendered  to  his 
country,  and  could  not  be  paid  for  by 
money.**  Other  funds,  which  were 
also  placed  at  his  disposal,  he  em- 
ployed in  the  better  providing  for,  and 
taking  care  of,  his  wounded  soldiers. 
The  war  against  Prussia  followed. 
Marshal  Soult  had  his  head-quarters 
at  Passau,  watching  all  the  course  of 
the  Inn  to  beyond  Braunan.  In 
September  1806  orders  were  given 
to  advance^  and  the  army  passed  the 
l)anube,and  marched  on  Saal.  The 
first  encounter  with  the  Prussians  took 

Slace  at  Saalfield,  and  the  battle  of 
ena  followed*  where  Marshal  Soult 
greatly  distin^ished  himself.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  the  old  Mar- 
shal Kalkreuth,  who  commanded  a 
portion  of  the  retreating  Prussian 
'forces,  endeavoured  to  convince 
Marshal  Soult,  who  was  pursuing 
him  with  vigour,  that  the  King  m 
Prussia  had  submitted  to  all  tlK  oon* 
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ditions  impoeed  on  bim  bj  Buona- 
parte, and  that  an  annistice  bad  been 
signed.  "  Monsieur  le  marecbal,'' 
replied  Soult,  "you  are  incorrectly 
informed.  I  will  not  believe  your 
news  until  you  cause  your  troops  to 
lay  down  tneir  arms.  If  you  will 
not  do  this,  withdraw,  for  I  nuurcb  to 
fight  against  you."  The  two  mar- 
shals separatecL  The  Prussian  troops 
had  profited,  however,  by  the  delay 
of  the  interview ;  but  Soult  overtook 
them  at  Nondhausen,  and  there  took 
from  them  a  portion  of  their  artillery. 
Lubeck  be  afterwards  carried  by  as- 
sault, afler  a  desperate  resistance; 
and  General  Blucner,  shut  up  be- 
tween the  Trawe  and  the  frontiers  of 
Holstein,  was  obliged,  with  22,000 
men  and  160  pieces  of  cannon,  to 
capitulate.  The  strong  forts  on  the 
£lbe  and  the  Oder  also  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  French,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  fortresses  in  Upper 
Silesia,  and  on  the  Vistula,  all,  in- 
cluding Berlin  itself,  bad  submitted. 
In  Poland,  also,  the  successes  of  the 
French  were  not  less  indubitable,  and, 
had  not  a  Russian  army  opposed  a 
stout  resistance,  Europe,  at  that  mo- 
ment, appeared  on  the  eve  of  being 
reduced  to  French  domination.  The 
heavy  rains  also  contributed  to  retard 
their  progress,  and  the  winter  of  1806 
was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their 
advance.  In  February  1807  Mar- 
shal Soult  was  acain  in  the  field,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Eylau, 
when  Buonaparte  condescended  to 
send  for  him,  and  ask  his  advice. 
**I  am  about  to  order  a  retreat,*' 
said  Napoleon,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  days  carnage.  "  Mind,  sire, 
you  do  not,**  replied  the  marshal; 
"  for,  if  the  retreat  should  take 
place,  you  will  lose  a  large  portion  of 
your  artillery,  and,  perhaps,  30,000 
wounded  and  dispersed  troops,  that 
want  or  fatigue  have,  caused  to  s^k 
shelter  in  the  houses ;  whilst,  if  you 
wait  until  to-morrow  befOTe-you  com6 
to  a  determination,  it  is  possible  that 
the  enemy,  who  have  nkewise  sus- 
tained ereat  losses,  may  withdraw 


the 
you 


during  the  ni^ht,  resigning  to  you 
trophies  of  victory,  and  leaving  '^ 
the  field  of  battle.  If,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  we  should  find  them  to-morrow 
in  the  same  positions,  we  will  put  on 
a  good  face,  and  during  the  interval 
the  corps  of  Marshals  Key  and  Ber- 
nadotte,  which  are  on  tneir  march 


bither,  will  arrive."  Napoleon  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Soult,  and  on  the 
next  day  it  was  discovered  that  the 
Russians  had  retreated,  leaving  the 
ground  covered  with  their  wounded 
and  dead.  The  marshal  now  occupied 
himself  with  the  formation  of  an  en- 
trenched camp  at  Lomitten,  where 
he  passed  with  his  troops  the  rest  of 
the  winter  and  the  wnole  of  the 
spring  of  1807.  In  the  month  of 
June  of  that  year,  the  Russians 
opened  a  new  campaign;  and  the 
combat  of  Gustadt,  and,  above  all, 
the  battle  of  Heilsberg,  and  the  com- 
bat of  Koenigsburg,  the  last  of  which 
the  Marshal  Soult  conducted  in  per- 
son, led  to  results  most  disastrous, 
both  to  the  Russian  and  the  Prussian 
armies,  and,  finally,  to  the  nego- 
tiations and  peace  of  Tilsit.  When 
that  peace  was  signed,  Buonaparte 
appointed  the  marshal  bis  plenipo- 
tentiary, to  arrange  for  the  execution 
of  the  various  articles  of  the  treaty, 
having  for  their  object  to  fix,  with 
Prussia,  the  limits  oithe  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  and  the  free  city  of 
Dantzic.  He  was  also  charged  to 
determine  the  direction  of  a  military 
route,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
open  the  communications  of  Saxony 
with  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 
Having  terminated  with  success  these 
negotiations,  he  collected  together  his 
dreieided  forces,  and  was  charged  with 
the  government  of  Berlin. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  campaign 
that  Marshal  Soult  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Dalmatia.  War  bad  now 
ceased  in  the  north,  only  to  break 
out  with  fresh  violence  elsewhere. 
In  Spain  Napoleon  imagined  that  he 
had  found  a  convenient  field  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family ;  and, 
after  a  series  of  crimes,  of  whicb 
.  the  memory  is  s'tiU  fresh,  Joseph  was 
proclaimed  king  in  the  room  of 
Charles,  and  bis  son  Ferdinand.  But 
Spain  was  not  to  be  trampled  upon. 
Her  people  rose  en  masse^  and  the 
victories  of  Baylen  and  of  Vimiera, 
forced  the  invaders  to  seek  shelter 
beyond  the  Ebro.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  Spain  and  the  French 
forces  in  the  Peninsula  when  the 
usurper  assembled  at  Erfurth  a  con- 
gress of  kings  and  sovereign  princes, 
with  the  hope  of  justifying  in  their 
eyes  the  great  military  movement  he 
was  about  to  undertake  ii>  the  south 
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With  that  eongress  Napoleon  wa« 
satisfied,  and  Marshal  Sonlt  was  di* 
rected  to  proceed,  without  stopping, 
to  Bayonne,  there  to  await  the  usur- 
per, and  to  take  the  command  of  th« 
second  corps  of  the  French  army 
concentrated  in  the  environs  of 
Briviesca.  He  soon  moved  forward. 
The  Spanish  army  was  defeated; 
Napoleon  advanced  to  Burgos ;  Lan- 
nes  and  Mortier  marched  on  iSiidela, 
Buonaparte  on  Madrid,  Lefebvreand 
Victor  were  victorious  at  Durango ; 
Marshal  Sonlt  defeated  the  Spanish 
troops  at  Renosa,  Santander,  and  St. 
Vincent ;  and,  driving  them  from  the 
Asturias  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Leon.  The  English  army,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Moore,  was  at 
Salamanca  when  Buonaparte  entered 
Madrid.  The  retreat  to  Corunna 
followed.  It  bound  no  fresh  laurels 
round  the  marshafs  brow,  for  the 
English,  when  forced  to  fight  at  last, 
entirely  overthrew  him.  But  they 
lost  their  gallant  chief;  and,  having 
betaken  themselves  to  their  ships, 
left  the  road  to  Portugal  open. 
Thither  Soult  turned,  but  he  nad 
deceived  himself,  or  had  been  de- 
ceived, as  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Portuguese  people.  He  expected  to 
be  received  with  open  arms.  He 
met  with  a  fierce,  though  a  desultory 
and  feeble  resistance.  Bands  of  un- 
disciplined and  half-armed  peasants 
endeavoured  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain, 
at  Chaves.  Braga  was  entered  after 
a  slight  resistance;  and  Oporto, 
though  surrounded  by  field-works, 
fisll  with  equal  ease  into  his  hands. 

Thus  far  the  life  of  Marshal  Soult 
had  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success  and  glory.  Great  in  victory, 
he  had  every  where  been  distinguished 
by  his  prudence  in  temporary  defeats ; 
and,  to  this  period,  honours  had  been 
showered  upon  him,  if  not  in  pro- 
ftision,  at  least  in  abundance.  But 
the  marshal  had  not  yet  come  into 
collision  with  one  greater  by  far  than 
himself.  Wellesley  was  a  name  with 
which  he  vras  little  acquainted. 
The  reputation  acquired  by  it  in 
Asia,  indeed,  vras  not,  perhaps,  un- 
familiar to  bun,  but  he  had  yet 
to  learn  that  an  English  army,  con- 
ducted by  a  chief  of  consummate 
genius,  skill,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance, is  invincible.  A  new  era 
in  the  life  of  Marshal  Soult  now  be- 
gins; and  from  this  period  it  will 


be  seen  that,  till  the  setilemeBt  of 
Europe  in  1815,  althou^^h  alwavs  a 
brave,  able,  and  enterprising  officer, 
his  star  had  set,  and  that  azKrther 
was  risen  which  led  on  hn  oppo- 
nents to  a  final  and  eomplete  vietory. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Marshal 
Soult  and  of  Marshal  Ney  hj  Colonel 
Na^ner,  bearing  on  this  preciae  period 
of  time,  whi^  deserves  repecitioit. 
Just  before  the  lamented  fkll  of 
Moore,  Major  Napier,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  50tn  Regiment,  was 
ordered  to  drive  the  French  out  of 
the  village  of  Eloina.  This  he  did 
with  great  gallantry  twice ;  but,  on 
the  second  occasion,  following  too 
fiu",  he  received  some  terrible  wounds, 
and  was  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
The  morning  after  the  bsttle,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  being  appri^ 
of  Major  Napier*s  situation,  had  hira 
conveyed  to  head-cjuarters,  and  wrote 
to  Buonaparte  desiring  that  his  pri- 
soner might  not  be  sent  to  France, 
which  would  have  been  destmetire  of 
his  professional  j^rospects.  The  events 
of  the  war  obligmg  Marshal  Soult  to 
depart  in  a  few  di^  afterwards  from 
Corunna,  he  recommended  Maior 
Napier  to  the  attentions  of  Marshal 
Ney,  who  treated  his  prisoner  with 
the  kindness  of  a  ftieno,  rather  than 
with  the  riffour  of  an  enemy;  for 
he  quartereS  him  with  the  French 
consul,  supi>lied  him  with  money, 
and  gave  nim  a  general  invitation 
to  his  house  on  all  public  occasions, 
and  refhuned  from  sending  him  to 
France.  Such  facts  do  honour  to 
Marshals  Soult  and  Ney,  and,  indeed, 
generally  to  human  nature. 

The  situation  of  afiairs  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula was  very  critical  when  the 
British  cabinet  resolved  to  reinforce 
its  army  at  Lisbon,  and  to  take  effec- 
tual and  prompt  measures  to  carry 
on  the  defence  of  its  old  ally.  How 
this  was  done,  and  to  what  great 
events  it  led,  we  need  not  describe. 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  placed  once 
more  at  the  head  of  the  army,  opened 
an  offensive  campaign :  in  less  than 
three  weeks,  the  whole  prospects  of 
the  French  in  Portugal  were  douded. 
Out-generalled  and  beaten.  Marshal 
Soult  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Oporto,  the  Douro  having  been 
crossed  in  open  day  before  him ;  and 
all  his  calculations  toudiing  the  de- 
signs of  his  assailants  proved  to  be 
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It  18  a  enriotM  &ct,  that  when  Sir 
Arthur  arrived  at  Oporto,  the  dinner 
of  Marshal  Soult  was  preparing,  but 
it  was  eaten  by  his  noble  opponent. 
Some  of  the  French  general  were 
oaptared  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
and  General  Laborde's  baggage  was 
taken  just  beyond  its  entrance. 

From  this  time  forth  the  military 
career  of  Marshal  Soult  exhibits  little 
else  than  a  succession  of  disasters. 
That  he  bore  up  against  them  noblv, 
hia  conqueror  will  be  the  first  to  al- 
low ;  but,  except  when  engaged  with 
the  raw  leyies  of  Spain,  he  never 
again  won  a  battle  in  the  Peninsula. 
In  the  great  defeat  at  Talavera  he 
had,  indeed,  no  share.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  did  his  best  to  retrieve  it, 
and  by  threatening  the  line  of  the 
En^lisn  communications  he  com- 
pelled Lord  Wellington  to  retire 
into  Portugal.  But  though  nomi- 
nated in  the  autumn  of  1809  to  the 
post  of  mi^or-eeneral  to  the  armies 
m  Spain,  not  all  his  military  talents, 
and  they  are  of  the  highest  order, 
availed  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory. 
For  a  brief  space,  indeed,  success  ap- 
peared to  attend  his  footsteps.  While 
others  watched  the  English,  he  broke 
through  the  passes  of  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  chasing  the  Junta  from 
Seville,  overran  the  southern  pro- 
vinces. He  caused  the  si^e  of  Ca-^ 
diz  at  the  same  time  to  be  formed ; 
he  sent  his  generals  of  division  into 
different  quarters,  reducing  various 
strongholdB,  and  overawing  the  dis- 
affected, and  establishing  his  own 
head-quarters  in  Seville,  performed 
excellent  service,  though  little  of 
idat  attended  it. 

Meanwhile,  peace  with  Austria  en- 
abling Napoleon  to  pour  large  rein- 
forcements into  the  Peninsula,  an- 
other great  effort  was  made  to  force 
the  English  to  their  ships.  The 
eondnct  of  it  was  committed  to  Mas- 
sena,  thus  establishing  a  sort  of 
rivalry  in  power  between  him  and 
Marahal  Soult,  an  unwise  measure  at 
all  times,  and  on  the  present  occasion 
altogether  unodled  for.  How  Mas- 
tena  advanced  and  Lord  Wellington 
retired,  how  the  battle  of  Busaco  was 
fought  and  the  final  occupation  of 
the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  the 
Englbh  effected,  the  historian  of  the 
Peninsular  War  has  related.  Nei- 
ther in  these  encounters  nor  in  the 
subsequent  retreat  of  Massena,  had 


Soult  any  share.  But  no  soon^  was 
he  informed  of  the  disasters  that  were 
overtaking  his  rival,  than  he  made  a 
strenuous  effort  to  retrieve  them  by 
hastening  from  Seville  into  Estrema- 
dura,  and  laying  siege  to  Olivanza 
and  Badajoz.  The  former  submitted 
after  a  ^ble  resistance,  the  latter 
held  out  more  bravely,  indeed  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Spanish  general 
Mendizabel  had  permrtted  himself  to 
be  surprised  and  annihilated  under 
its  walls  that  the  garrison  lost  heart. 
But  none  of  these  triumphs  availed 
to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  inva- 
ders. Massena  was  by  this  time  in 
fUll  retreat.  The  Bntish  and  Por- 
tuguese were  at  his  heels,  and  in  the 
direction  of  Cadiz  alarms  were  oc- 
curring daily  which  checked  the 
marshal  in  his  onward  march.  He 
had  already  reduced  Campo  Mayor 
and  Albuquerque,  and  was  medi- 
tating furtner  achievements,  when 
tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Victor  at 
Barossa  reached  him,  and  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  return,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops,  to  the  lines 
before  Cadiz. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  spring  of  1811,  at  which  time 
Lord  Wellmgton  having  followed 
Victor  to  the  frontier?,  detached 
Marshal  Beresford,  at  the  head  of 
13,000  men,  to  reconnoitre,  and  if 
possible  to  recover  Badajoz.  The 
corps  of  Mortier,  which  Soult 
had  left  behind,  retired  from  the 
Alembago  as  Beresford  advanced, 
and  Latour  Maubourg  continued  at 
Campo  Mayor  rather  to  watch  than 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of 
events.  He  also  was  forced  to  with- 
draw, whereupon  Campo  Mayor  was 
recovered,  Albuquerque  arid  Olivanza 
taken,  and  Badajoz  itself  placed  in  a 
state  of  siege.  Just  as  this  latter 
operation  was  in  progress  Lord  Wel- 
lington himself  arrived,  and  having 
expressed  his  approbation  of  the 
marshaFs  proceedmgs,  left  him  to' 
conduct  the  siege  which  he  had  so  well 
begun,  and  returned  again  to  his 
own  army  in  the  Coa. 

Marshal  Soult  was  not  an  inat- 
tentive observer  of  these  things.  He 
had  again  removed  his  head-quarters 
to  Seville,  where  he  collected  a  force 
of  about  19,000  men,  and  advanced 
to  relieve  the  place.  On  the  16th  of 
May,  he  found  himself  in  firont  of 
the    British    and    Spanish    wnues, 
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which;  to  the  amount  of  23,000  men, 
occupied  a  range  of  heights  near  the 
village  of  Albuera.  He  attacked 
them  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  and 
had  at  one  moment  pushed  them  so 
hard  that  orders  for  a  retreat  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  issued.  But  the 
bull-dog  courage  of  the  English  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Though  the 
enemy  were  in  possession  of  the  key 
of  the  position,  and  had  made  a 
thousana  prisoners,  and  captured  a 
whole  bri^e  of  guns,  the  survivers 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  not  only 
retook  the  whole  of  their  own  artil- 
lerv,  but  forced  their  late  captors  to 
fan  back  in  confusion.  The  results 
were,  that  leaving  about  8000  in 
killed  and  wounded  behind  them,  the 
French  fell  back  on  Seville,  while 
the  allies,  crippled  by  the  loss  of 
7000  at  the  least,  were  unable  to 
pursue  them,  except  very  languidly 
with  the  cavalrv. 

The  siege  of  Badajoz  was  at  once 
resumed;  and  Lord  Wellington,  to 
whom  the  results  of  the  Imttle  at 
Albuera  had  been  communicated,  ar- 
rived to  conduct  it  in  person.  The 
indefatigable  Soult,  however,  vras 
again  in  a  condition  to  move ;  for  he 
had  called  in  all  his  detachments, 
and,  communiatting  with  Marmont, 
who  had  arrived  to  supersede  Mas- 
sena,  was  advancing,  at  the  head  of 
more  than  70,000  men,  to  relieve  the 
place.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
allied  army,  English  and  Portuguese, 
amounted  at  this  time  to  about 
54,000.  Lord  Wellington  did  not, 
therefore,  judffe  it  expedient  to  risk 
a  battle;  and,  an  attempt  to  carry 
Badaioz  by  assault  having  failed,  he 
withorew  his  heavy  guns,  and  re- 
tired upon  Portugal.  The  French 
marshals  did,  not  follow  him  far. 
The  country  was  exhausted;  they 
had  no  magazines  established;  and 
they  therefore,  contented  themselves 
with  throwing  supplies  into  Badiyoz, 
— after  which  they  withdrew,  Soult 
to  Seville,  and  Marmont  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salamanca. 

The  remainder  of  the  summer  was 
spent  in  a  variety  of  manoeuvres,  in 
which  the  marshal  could  play  .no 
part.  His  province  was  the  south  of 
Spain ;  and,  having  secured  its  fron- 
tier, and  being  still  bent  on  reducing 
Cadiz,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
retain  his  central  position,  and  to  di- 
rect the  various  corps  that  were  un- 


der him  to  theurroxyper  posts, 
while.  Lord  Wellington  invoted 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  when  the  adTmnceof 
Marmont  compelled  him  to  retire. 
There  was  some  fighting  at  £1  Bodoa 
and  Guinaldo,  with  a  good  deal  of 
marching  and  counter-marching  else- 
where; but  nothing  decisive  took 
place;  and,  on  the  approach  of  bid 
weather,  Marmont,  having  well  sup- 
plied the  town,  fell  back  to  his  oil 
quarters  at  Salamanca. 

It  is  well  known  how  Lord  Wellii^- 
ton,in  the  depth  of  January,  and  dar- 
ing a  season  unusuaUv  severe,  sudden- 
ly mvested  Ciudad  Kodrigo,  and  car- 
ried it  by  assault.  It  fell  ere  Marmont, 
who  had  broken  up  in  order  to  re- 
lieve it,  could  be  convinced  that  the 
place  was  in  danger.  But  Uie  active 
mind  of  the  British  general  was  not 
yet  content.  He  humed  across  to  the 
south ;  and  not  unaware  that  SoqU 
could  concentrate  full  40,000  men  in 
a  week,  he  formed  the  si^e  of  Bada- 
joz, as  he  had  done  that  of  Rodrigo. 
Soult  was  alarmed;  yet,  as  the  result 

{)roved,  not  sufficiently  so.  He  col- 
ected  his  troops ;  communicated  widi 
Marmont ;  urged  the  latter  to  sup- 
port him  with  20,000  men,  and  took 
the  road  to  the  beleaguered  city.  It 
was  too  late.  Beardless  of  the  ad- 
vance of  Marmont  on  one  flank,  and 
of  Soult  on  the  other,  though  each 
commanded  a  force  superior  m  point 
of  numbers  to  his  own.  Lord  Wel- 
lington continued  the  si^e ;  and  on 
the  night  of  the  6th  of  April,  after  a 
terrible  resistance,  the  place  was  car- 
ried by  assault.  Language  would 
&il  to  convey  an  idea  ofthe  astonish- 
ment excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
French  generals  by  this  event  There 
is  a  letter  extant  mm  Genend  Lery, 
chief  engineer  to  the  army  of  the 
south,  which  shews  how  completely 
'*  all  their  calculations'"  had  fkiled; 
nor  was  there  one  among  them  all  on 
whom  the  event  produced  so  power- 
ful an  effect  as  on  Marshal  Soult. 
With  the  great  events  which  marked 
the  earlier  portion  ofthe  campaign 
of  1812  Soult  was  very  little  mixed 
up.  He  continued  in  the  south; 
wnile  Lord  Wellington  advancing  to 
Salamanca,  first  reduced  the  forts 
which  the  French  had  erected  there, 
and  then  followed  Marmont  to  the 
Douro.  Soult  knew  nothing,  till  after 
the  blow  had  been  struck,  either  oC 
the  movements  which  carried 
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rival  cliie&  once  more  to  the  vicmity 
of  Salamanca,  or  of  the  disastrous 
defeat  which,  on  the  22d  of  July, 
1812,  his  countrymen  sustained.  In- 
deed, it  was  not  till  the  English  were 
in  possession  of  Madrid,  and  that 
witn  a  very  inadequate  artillery  they 
had  encumbered  themselves  about 
the  si^^  of  Burgos,  that  the  necessity 
for  his  interfering  actively  in  that 
qnarter  became  apparent  to  him. 
Then,  however,  he  assembled  a  large 
army,  and,  pushing  forward  with 
haste,  first  caused  Hill  to  fall  back 
upon  Adego  ;  and  by  and  by  to 
withdraw  in  all  haste  from  the  ca- 

Sital.  For,  having  joined  to  himself 
bardan*s  corps,  he  was  manoeu- 
vring to  seize  tne  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Portugal ;  while  the  wreck 
of  Marmont*s  army,  strongly  rein- 
forced, should  take  the  besiegers  in 
front,  and  surround  them.  Lord 
Wellington  saw  that  he  had  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  The  siege  of  Bur- 
gos was  raised,  and  a  retreat  be^n, 
which,  not  without  great  suffering, 
carried  the  English  back  over  the 
scenes  of  their  late  triumphs,  and 
compelled  them  once  more  to  winter 
in  Portugal. 

The  armies  of  the  Peninsula  were 
thus  disposed  of, —  the  allies  along 
the  line  of  the  Mondego,  the  French 
about  Salamanca  and  the  places  ad- 
jacent; when,  in  the  month  of  March 
1813,  Soult  was  called  away  to  an- 
other scene  of  action.    The  Russian 
campakn  had  destroyed  the  veteran 
army  of  France ;  and  Napoleon,  with 
a  fresh  but  brave  band,  was  preparing 
to  meet,  and,  if  possible,  to  stem,  the 
tide    of  misfortune    in    Germany. 
Soult  carried  with  him  on  this  occa- 
sion about  4000  men,  and  reached 
head-quarters  just  in  time  to  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen.     He 
commanded   on    that    occasion   the 
infantry  of  the  Old  Imperial  Guard, 
and   was    deeply    affected    bv   the 
death  of  Bessieres,    the    Duke    of 
Istria.    On  the  eve  of  the    battle 
of  Bautzen,  Buonaparte  wished  to 
have  the  opinion  of  Marshal  Soult 
as  to  the  best  manner  of  attacking  the 
enemy.    The  opinion  he  gave  was 
adopted,  an4  Napoleon  said  to  him, 
*'  Ton  must  concur  in  the  execution  of 
your  own  plans ;  and  as  it  was  by  the 
oommand  of  the  centre  that  you  con- 
triMed  to  eain  the  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz:  render  the  same  service  in 


this  case.**  He  did  so,  and  the  vic- 
tory was  due  principally  to  his  talent 
and  courage.  The  armistice  of  Neu- 
mark  followed,  and  Napoleon  and 
Soult  retired  to  Dresden.  There 
they  learned  the  news  of  the  battle 
of  V  ittoria,  and  from  that  moment 
Napoleon  became  the  victim  of  the 
most  lively  apprehensions.  He  knew 
that  the  south  of  France  was  weary  of 
war.  He  knew  that  the  forces  of  his 
brother  Joseph  had  been  dispersed, 
and  the  name  of  Wellington  was  to 
him  a  sound  full  of  horror  and  alarm. 
As  usual,  he  sent  for  Soult.  '^  Leave 
instantly,  my  dear  marshal,**  he  said, 
"leave  for  Spain,  and  stop  not  at 
Paris,  except  to  make  all  necessary 
arrangements  with  the  minister  of 
war.  Fly  to  encounter  these  Eng- 
lish. Stop  their  progress  every 
where,  wherever  you  can  encounter 
them.  I  name  you  my  lieutenant  in 
the  south  of  France.** 

The  marshal  ob^ed,  and  so  great 
was  the  rapidity  of  his  journey  that 
in  eight  days  he  was  at  St.  Jean  de 
Luz.  The  French  army  had  during 
his  absence  in  Germany  been  driven 
to  the  frontiers  of  France.  The 
English,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, were  triumphant ;  still  Soult 
rallied  his  forces  an^  attempted, 
though  in  vain,  to  raise  the  blockade 
of  Pampeluna.  But  all  his  efforts  in 
the  Pyrenees  were  unavailing;  his 
positions  on  the  Nivelle  were  car- 
ried; in  his  attack  on  the  British 
army  in  December  1813  he  was  de- 
feated; was  also  again  defeated  at 
Orthes  in  February  1 8 1 4 ;  he  retreated 
to  Toulouse,  and  fought  there  with 
as  much  determination  as  ever,  but 
with  no  better  success.  Still  it  can- 
not be  denied  that,  in  his  celebrated 
"  retreat,**  from  August  1 8 1 3  to  March 
1814,  he  exhibited  much  skill,  and 
great  self-possession.  Indeed,  he 
signed  the  convention  of  Toulouse, 
acknowledged  the  authority  and  go- 
vernment of  the  Bourbons,  and 
hoisted  the  white  flag  and  white 
cockade  of  the  old  dynasty,  only  when 
it  had  become  evident  to  all  the  world 
that  farther  resistance  was  useless. 
The  army  he  left.  He  proceeded  to 
the  bedside  of  his  dying  mother.  The 
command  of  the  troops  under  him 
was  confided  by  Louis  XVUI. 
to  the  Duke  of  Albufera.  Soult 
hastened  to  Paris.  Louis  XVHL 
refused  to  name  him  a  peer ;  but  he 
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appointed  bim  governor  of  the  thir- 
teenth military  division,  and  on  the 
2d  December,  18] 4^  named  hira 
minister  of  war.  This  waa  a  gener- 
oos  and  noble  act  on  the  part  of  the 
king ;  bnt  the  French  liberals  of  that 
day  knew  not  how  to  prize  such  con- 
duct, and  attributed  it  to  causes 
wholly  foreign  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  sovereign. 

That  a  marshal  who  had  served 
with  K>  much  enthusiasm  the  cause 
of  the  revoluti(Hi  and  of  the  usurper 
should  have  been  regarded  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Bourbons  as  a  friend 
was  not  to  be  expected;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  his  loyaltv  could 
be  suspected;  and  when  on  the  11th 
March,  1815,  he  tendered  his  resigna- 
tion, and  the  Duke  de  Feltre  was 
appointed  his  successor,  the  king  as- 
sured him,  "  that  he  was  bv  no  means 
displeased  at  his  conduct^  but  felt  for 
him  a  sincere  respect.**  On  the  land- 
ing of  Napoleon  at  Cannes  he  advised 
the  Bourbons  to  retire  beyond  the 
Loire  and  to  wait  for  the  rallying  of 
the  French  around  his  standard. 
There,  also,  he  counselled  that  the 
royal  treasury  should  be  conveyed. 
After  the  departure  of  the  kin^,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  withdrew  to  his  pri- 
vate ch&teau  at  Villeneuve  L*Etang, 
near  St.  Cloud ;  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards. Napoleon  arrived  from  the 
Isle  of  Elba  at  the  palace  of  St. 
Cloud.  Several  times  the  usurper  sent 
for  him,  but  he  refused  to  come.  On 
the  26th  of  March,  however,  a  formal 
order  was  sent ;  and,  apprehensive  of 
imprisonment  and  confiscation  in  the 
event  of  refusal,  he  proce^ed  to  the 
presence.  The  marshal  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  that,  as  minister  of  the 
kinff,  he  had  done  all  that  he 
could  to  prevent  the  arrival  of 
Buonaparte  at  Paris,  and  to  stop 
him  in  his  march.  Buonaparte 
soon  discovered  that  Soult  was  no 
longer  devoted  to  his  cause,  and 
asked  him,  "If  there  was  any  thing 
he  desired?"  "  Ye^-  replied  the 
marshal,  "  to  retire  to  my  private 
estate."  Thither  he  went ;  and  there 
he  remained  until  the  11th  of  May, 
1815,  the  day  of  his  nomination  to 
the  poet  of  major-general.  In  ac- 
cepting that  appointment,  he  said 
that  he  was  solely  actuated  by  the 
desire  to  assist  in  preventing  a  fo- 
reign invasion !  This  was  a  nngular 
excuse,  truly  I  smce  that  foreign  in- 


vasioo,  as  he  tenned  it,  wma  nndertikBi 
to  replaeeon  the  throiie  the  king  sai 
the  dynasty  to  which  he  had  swon 
allegiance.  When  he  accepted  Ibe 
nomination,  he  nid,  **  The  Fresek 
army,  so  often  victorious,  would  be 
for  ever  dishonoured,  i^  witfaoal 
combating,  it  diould  allow  the  ter- 
ritory to  be  invaded,  even  tfaoagh  ft 
should  be  sure  of  defemt  in  the  st- 
tempt.**  But  he  advised  Buonanarte 
not  to  go  beyond  the  French  mm* 
tiers ;  to  concentrate  his  tro(^  in  tbe 
environs  of  Laon ;  and  to  wait  xa^ 
attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  allied 
powers.  His  advice  was  not  takes ; 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  followed; 
and  the  Bourbons  were  onoe  man 
restored  to  France. 

It  was  undoubtedly  owing  to  te 
military  genius  and  skill  of  Soolt 
that  the  remains  of  the  French  arsiy 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  were 
rallied,  and  conducted  in  sosnethii^ 
like  Older,  to  Soissons;  where  Gene- 
ral Groudiy,  who  had  been  named 
by  the  provisional  government,  took 
the  command.  On  the  26th  of  June, 
1815,  the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  and  was  present  st 
the  council  of  war  at  La  VUlette. 
when  the  evacuation  .of  the  capital 
was  directed.  His  only  thoufffat, 
after  that  moment,  was  to  prooeea  to 
his  property  in  Languedoc,  that  he 
might  not  again  witness  the  entry  of 
foreign  troops.  Supplied  with  a  re- 
gular  passport,  he  leu  Paris  on  the 
ad  of  July,  for  the  department  of 
the  Loxere ;  but  he  was  there  treated 
most  ungenerously  by  the  commos 
people ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
exerti<ms  of  his  friend,  the  Geneial 
Brun  oe  Villeret,  he  would  have  lost 
his  life.  The  celebrated  ofdinaace 
oftBe  24th  of  July  appeared.  The 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Dalmatit 
was  at  the  top  of  a  Hst  of  thir^« 
eight  whose  fate  was  left  uncertain. 
In  his  own  department  he  was  at- 
tacked by  the  fnends  of  the  ftllen,  m 
^  well  as  by  those  of  the  then  reigmne 
dynasty,  and  his  life  was  tiireatened 
by  both.  At  length,  however,  be 
was  allowed  to  remain  undkturbedia 
his  Languedoc  property,  and  ^goyed 
the  ease  and  quiet  of  a  countiT 
life.  It  was  there  that  he  wrote  sna 
printed  his  Mimaire  Justieaitf^  ia 
which  he  adopted  the  oel^ated 
adage,  ^'Fais  ce  que  je  dole,  advicBiie 
que  pourra.**    lite  law  of  amia^y 
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appeared ;  he  was  not  included 
in  it.  For  three  years  he  remained 
in  ejdle  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  the 
birthplace  of  his  wife;  where  he 
divided  bis  time  between  the  study 
of  the  past,  and  the  preparation  of 
bis  historical  memoirs.  On  the  28th 
of  May,  1819,  the  king  was  gra- 
doosly  pleased  to  authorise  him  to 
return  to  France ;  and,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1821,  he  replaced  in  his 
bands  bis  marshars  ^*  baton." 

Grateful  and  attached  to  the  elder 
branch  of  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  it 
can  with  perfect  truth  be  affirmed 
that  Soult  did  not  lend  himself  in  any 
way  to  those  intrigues  of  the  liberal 
Camarilla,  which  conducted  France, 
in  1830,  to  the  revolution  of  July. 
He  joined  not,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  either  the  Jesuit  or  ultra- 
Boyalist  party  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  Liberal  faction  on  the  other.    At 
court  he  was  devoted,  but  not  obse- 
quious; independent,  but  respectful 
and  loyal.    A  long  and  glorious  life 
ofbravery  and  observation  had  taught 
him  many  lessons,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  which  was  thai  of  dread- 
ing revolutions,  and,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, of  opposing  them.    He  baa  wit- 
nessed the  restdts  of  revolutions,  not 
only  in  his  own,  but  in  many  lands ; 
and  be  arrived  at   the   conclusion 
that,  as  all  human  institutions  are 
necessarily  imperfect,  those  who  are 
most  given  to  change  are  the  least 
likely  to  be  happy  themselves,  or  to 
render  the  state  any  real  service. 

The  revolution  of  1830  found 
Marshal  Soult  attached  to  his  king, 
to  the  charter,  to  order,  and  to  peace. 
The  ordinances  of  July  he  could  not 
approve,  but  the  overthrow  of  a  race 
of Vinfs  for  the  £iults  of  one  prince 
he  could  not  consider  as  Just  or  ne- 
cessary.   To  the  Duke  of  Orleans  he 


had  been  attached  for  upwards  of 
fort^  years.  In  him,  and  in  his 
^rnily,  he  viewed  the  only  escape  for 
France  from  civil  war,  division,  dis- 
order, and  invasion.  He  knew  the 
prudence,  wisdom,  and  courage  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  he  supported 
his  drapeau.  That  drapeau,  how- 
ever, had  inscribed  on  it  ^  Libert^  et 
Tordre  nublic;"  and  if  it  had  not, 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia  would  not 
have  joined  it.  He  aided  Casimir 
Perier  in  establishing  order.  He 
aided  Louis  Philippe  in  keeping  down 
or  in  punishing  revolt.  He  aided  the 
cause  of  order  and  truth  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  by  trying  and 
condemning  rebels.  He  aided  the 
king  and  the  country  by  occupying 
the  post  of  president  of  the  council, 
or  premier,  in  most  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous times.  He  aided  the  council 
by  bis  advice,  the  govemnaent,  when 
not  a  member  of  it,  by  his  vote  and 
support,  and  the  country  by  his  oft-re- 
peated and  deliberate  protests  against 
all  that  was  anarchical  and  seditions. 
He  aided  the  cause  of  peace  by  pro- 
testing agdnst  war;  and  be  has 
proves  himself  on  all  occasions  a  sin- 
cere friend  to  the  English  alliance. 

His  visit  to  England  wa«  one  of 
the  brabtest  events  of  his  whole 
lile.  Th\B  he  admits  fVeely;  and 
he  speaks  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gentry,  as  weU  as  of  tlie 
middle -classes,  in  terms  the  most 
emlo^tic.  He  is  still,  at  this  hour, 
president  of  the  council,  assisting  the 
King  in  maintaining  and  keeping  in 
flill  force  bis  wise  ^id  noble  policy ; 
and  although  he  must  and  ought  to 
be  classed  among  the  great  warriors 
of  his  time  and  age,  yet  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  declare,  '*  My  voice  is  still 
for  peace." 
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ON   MANNERS,  FASniONS,  AND  THINGS  IK  GENERAI.. 
BT  CAPTAIN  ORLANDO  flABSRTASH. 
THB  SUDDTO  SCALE  OY  MANNBES. 


It  18  redlj  cnrioiu  to  observe  how 
long  we  continue  to  see  customs  and 
usages  practned  in  every  society,  as 
a  regular  matter  of  course  indeed, 
before  we  think  of  giving  them  just 
and  appropriate  names,  capable  of 
fully  characterising  their  merits  to 
the  world.  This  is  doubly  curious 
at  a  period  when  so  many  great 
national  measures  have  been  car- 
ried, not  by  the  force  of  aimunent, 
but  merely  by  the  force  or  names, 
and  ¥rithout  any  effort  having  been 
made,  or  attempted  to  be  made,  for 
the  purpose  of  calmly  ascertaining 
how  far  the  liberal,  philanthropic, 
or  reforming  title,  corresponded 
with  the  legislative  enactment  it 
was  put  forward  to  secure.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  many  very 
fashionable  members  of  the  fashion- 
able world  have  long  regulated  their 
manners  according  to  the  wealth, 
rank,  and  station  of  the  persons  with 
.  whom  they  chanced  to  be  throvm  to- 
gether ;  but  we  have  never  seen  the 
practice,  however  open  and  avowed 
in  these  times,  reduced  to  rules  and 
estimated  accordingly.  We  have  all 
occasionally  seen  well-dressed  persons 
behaving  with  what  seemed  perfect 
courtesy  towards  a  peer,  ana  with 
the  most  perfect  and  polite  imperti- 
nence to  some  plain  nobody;  but 
though  the  mischievous  laughed,  and 
the  good  sighed,  none  ascribed  such 
conduct  to  the  admirable  Sliding 
Scale  of  Manners^  now  so  generally 
introduced,  and  so  well  adapted  to 
the  character  of  modem  and  rashion- 
able  society. 

I  cannot,  I  think,  do  better  than 
illustrate  this  point  by  an  extract 
from  a  lately  published  novel.  The 
Fortunes  of  the  Falconars^  by  Mrs. 
Grordon,  a  very  charming  work, 
which  I  recommend  every  person 
to  read,  as  I  feel  confident  that  none 
will  rise  from  its  perusal  without 
having  been  deeply  interested,  and 
it  may  be  also,  greatly  improved. 

Eleanor  Falconar,  the  heroine,  who 
is  poor,  as  heroines  should  be,  is  on  a 
visit  at  the  house  of  some  wealthy 


relations  of  the  name  of  Laringstaa 
All  are  persons  of  good  fimiily  wxd 
standing. 

**  The  cooversatioQ  at  table  chieiyce«- 
sisted  of  short  seoteoces  eDuociatcd  br 
Mr.  Liviogstoo  aod  bis  ton,  touduBg:  tie 
all-importaot  topics  of  wines  and  coofcerr. 
Of  the  female  part  of  the  compaDj,  Lad? 
Susao  from  time  to  time  responded  ta  a 
low  voice  to  questions  or  remarks  wk- 
dressed  to  her  by  the  heads  of  tbe  ^omt, 
and  looked  as  if  tbe  reoiaioder  of  tk 
party  were  CDtirely  beneath  her  notice ; 
tbe  aunta  praised  and  were  deligbied 
with  every  things ;  Mrs.  LiYiogstoa  wis 
condesceDdingly  agreeable,  and  EJcasar 
sat  nearly  silent,  experiencing,  io  foD 
perfectioa,  the  comfortable  sensatioa  d 
being  nobody. 

"  Dinner  over,  the  same  scene  cootiaaed 
to  be  enacted  in  the  drawing-room,  Taried 
only  by  the  ariival  of  lea  aod  coffee,  vsA 
of  the  gentlemen.  Tbe  ladies  collected 
round  a  table  placed  near  the  fii«,  nl 
each  produced  her  work.  Mrs.  Liria^. 
ston  was  renowned  for  her  skill  in  those 
elegant  and  useless  effbrU  of  female  ia- 
genuity,  which  delude  those  who  exercise 
their  hands  upon  them  into  a  notion  rhat 
ihey  are  spending  their  time  to  adTia- 
tage ;  and  Lady  Susan  was  an  adept  ia 
the  same  species  of  craft :  most  part  of 
the  conversation,  therefore,  turned  npoa 
this,  to  the  aunts,  deeply  interesting  topic 
Mr.  Livingston,  meanwhile,  paced  tbi 
spacious  apartment  with  long  strides,  and 
occasionally  sat  down  for  a  few  minutct 
to  a  newspaper,  and  his  son  took  up  a 
new  number  of  the  Sporting  Magaxim, 
and  extended  himself  upon  a  sofa. 

"  Thus  intellectually  passed  some  part 
of  the  endless  evening.  Then  there  was 
a  humble  request  preferred  to  Lady  Soaaa 
for  some  music  This  was  negatived  by 
her  ladyship,  '  She  really  could  not  pos- 
siblv  sing  to-night.'  Then  periiaps  sbe 
would  favour  them  with  an  air  on  tke 
harp?  *No;'  her  ladyship  positive^ 
could  not  play  to-night ;  she  was  fatigued, 
and  her  music  had  not  been  brought  dowa 
stairs ;  they  roust  be  so  good  as  to  excuse 
her. 

•**  Does  Eleanor  play  V  asked  Mis. 
Livingston  of  her  sister. 

"  •  A  little.  I  believe,'  was  tbe  reply. 

"  *  I  am  sure  Eleanor  h  no  musiciaB,' 
observed  auat  Annie,  looking  up  ftoB 
her  knitting. 
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**  *  Will  jou  gire  us  a  little  music,  my 
dear'?*  at  last  inquired  Mrs.  Livingston 
of  ber  niece  herself. 

*'  *  I  aro  no  musician,  aunt  Livingston/ 
said  Eleanor,  smiling ;  '  but  I  shall  be 
very  happy  to  play  a  little,  if  you  wish  iu' 
"  -*  Do  so,  my  dear,  music  is  a  neces- 
nary  of  life  with  us  almost,  we  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  it/ 

"  £leanor  willingly  exchanged  her  po- 
sition at  the  work- table  for  the  pianoforte, 
which  was  a  very  fine  instrument.     U 
had  long  been  a  receired  opinion  amongst 
her  aunts  that  she  could  hardly  play  at 
all,  founded  upon  their  having  heard  from 
her   mother,  during  her  childhood,  that 
she  shewed  no  particular  talent  for  music; 
and  this  opinion,  like  most  others,  once 
formed  and  matured  in  the  minds  of  the 
Misses  Falconar,  was  henceforward  in- 
eradicable.    Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
Kleanor's  finger  on  the  pianoforte,  though 
not  brilliant,  was  very  sweet  and  grace- 
ful, and  her  taste  faultless.     Her  per- 
formance over,  she  was  rewarded  as  she 
resumed  her  seat  at  the  table,  by  a — 
•  thank  you,  my  dear,  yery  pretty, — ut- 
tered  in  a  condescending   tone  by  her 
aunt,  and  a  murmur  of  approbation  from 
Mr.   Livingston,   who  never  uttered   a 
louder  demonstration  of  pleasure  aAer 
the  musical  displays  of  any  but  his  own 
daughters. 

••■•How  exquisitely  Gertrude  plays,' 
exclaimed  aunt  Elizabeth,  addressing  her 
sister ;  '  and  Amabel  too.  1  don't  know 
which  of  their  instrumental  music  is  the 
most  delightful.' 

•' '  I  think,*  said  Mrs.  Livingston, '  that 
of  the  two,  Gertrude's  is  perhaps  the 
roost  brilliant  execution.  Amabel  cer- 
tainly has  the  finest  voice.' 

••  *  Yes,  th$}f  are  really  to  be  called 
musicians,'  pronounced  aunt  Annie  with 
emphasis. 

'•  •  So  they  have  a  good  right  to  be, 
jUiss  Annie,'  said  Mr,  Livingston  ;  •  they 
have  had  the  first  masters.  I  was  always 
resolved  they  should  have  every  advan- 
tage  that  money  could  procure;  and  I 
own,  I  think  they  do  no  discredit  to  the 
sums  spent  on  their  education.' 

•*  •  No,  that  they  do  not,  indeed/  ex. 
claimed  aunt  Elizabeth.  •  There  are  few 
girls  so  aniversally  admired.' 

"  •  It  is  a  pity,  said  Mrs.  Livingston, 
*  that  you  have  not  heard  Lady  Susan's 
fine  voice  to-night ;  but  I  hope  you  may 
ere  lon^  have  that  enjoyment.  Yoir 
duets  with  Amabel  are  charming,  Lady 
Susso.' 

'•'Amabel's  voice  and  mine  suit  re- 
markably well,"  replied  her  ladyship  in  a 
languid  tone. 

" '  1  wish  you  would  go  and  sing  some- 
thing, Susan,'  said  her  lord  and  master, 
breakiDg  silence  for  the  first  time  since 
tea. 


••  '  I  can't  sing  to-night,  George,  my 
voice  is  quite  gone.' 

••  •  Come,*  interposed  Mr.  Liviontun, 
'  I  won't  have  Lady  Susan  teased  any 
more  about  singing.  Surely  it  is  time 
the  tray  were  brought  up,*  &c.  &c. 

"  •  If  we  go  on  as  we  have  begun  to- 
night,  Femeylee  will  prove  but  a  dull 
residence,*  thought  Eleanor,  as  she  seated 
herself  by  the  fire  in  a  small  but  comfort- 
able chamber  allotted  to  her,  &o.  &c 

••  She  thus,  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  her  stay,  enjoyed  ample  opportunity 
of  observing,  for  the  sake  of  future  com- 
parbons,  the  difference  made,  in  a  large 
countryliouse,  between  Nobody  and  Some- 
body, as  visitors  beneath  its  roof.*' 

Now  here  we  have  yarious  grada- 
tions of  the  Sliding  Scale  admirably 
displayed,  as  well  in  the  conduct  of 
the  party  generally,  as  in  their  con- 
duct to  the  wealthy  and  high -bom 
Lady  Susan,  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
our  poor  heroine,  Eleanor,  on  the 
other.  Nor  is  the  picture  exagge- 
rated; we  could  draw  fifty  of  the 
kind,  and  so  could  any  fair  and 
manly  obeerver,  who  has  mixed  in 
what  is  termed  fashionable  society. 
Still  more  in  the  would-be  fashion- 
able society;  for,  though  we  often 
meet  with  affectation  and  pretension 
even  in  the  ranks  of  the  peerage,  it 
must  be  admitted  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  best  and  highest  breed- 
ing is  to  be  found  in  the  highest 
circles,  where  its  absence,  indeed, 
would  be  least  excusable;  the  bor- 
der-clans, uncertain  of  their  exact 
position,  anxious  to  be  included 
among  the  «om«6(Mfte«,  invariably  con- 
tain the  greatest  number  of  insuffer- 
ables;  that  is,  as  far  as  society  is 
concerned,  for  you  often  meet  in 
these  circles  individuals  of  high 
merit,  and  who  have  risen  by  talent 
and  honourable  exertion;  but  their 
striving,  or  that  of  the  younger 
branches  of  their  families  rather,  for 
fashionable  distinction  on  one  side, 
and  the  haughty  efforts  too  often 
made  on  the  other,  by  second-rate 
fashionables,  to  keep  them  out,  tend 
ffreatly  to  introduce  a  very  indif- 
ferent tone  of  manners. 

Now  in  all  the  intercourse  between 
these  different  parties,  from  highest 
to  lowest,  the  Sliding  Scale^  as  detri- 
mental to  good  manners  as  to  good 
feeling,  is  invariably  resorted  to  ; 
and  after  all  from  mere  ignorance. 
It  is  no  doubt  painful  to  spc»k  thus 
of  my  fashionable  public,  wjiich  con- 
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tains  in  its  ranks  so  many  really 
charming  persons,  and,  what  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  so  many  pretty  girls ; 
but  truth  must  be  told  at  times,  and 
I  repeat,  that  the  Sliding  Scale  of 
manners,  now  so  generally  in  vogue, 
is  only  the  result  of  deplorable  and 
downright  ignorance;  nor  is  it  an 
ignorance  oi  which  any  will  boast, 
when  once  fairly  exposed,  as  exqui- 
sites formerly  boasted  of  being  un- 
able to  write  their  own  names.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Sliding 
Scale  are  courteous  to  persons  of 
high  rank  and  station,  as  indeed  they 
ought  to  be;  they  shew  that  they 
can  behave  well,  and  yet  they  cool 
down  in  manner  towards  others  of 
inferior  station,  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  the  grades  the  Nobodies  may 
chance  to  hold  on  the  scale,  and 
descend  from  polite  courtesy  to  po- 
lite rudeness — the  most  impertinent 
of  all  kinds  of  rudeness. 

It  is,  indeed,  highly  divertin^^,  at 
times,  to  behold  the  active  working 
of  the  Scale^  and  its  rapid  sliding 
from  one  degree — from  one  extreme 
even — to  another.  We  recommend 
the  curious  in  such  matters  to  take  a 
favourable  position  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  observe  the  arrivals  and 
the  receptions  guests  experience  atany 
fashionable  party;  it  will  well  re- 
ward the  trouble.  Notice  the  lady 
of  the  house  in  particular;  for,  though 
gentlemen  are  in  fact  greater  sliders 
than  ladies,  the  latter  do  things  more 
ffi-acefully,  and  ynth  a  prettier  air. 
You  will  there  see  the  delight,  how- 
ever subdued,  that  is  evin^  in  re- 
ceiving the  high  in  rank,  station,  or 
fashionable  reputation ;  the  easy  and 
friendly  manner  that  falls  to  tne  lot 
of  those  next  on  the  scale ;  then 
there  is  the  pretty  empressi  courtesy 
of  pleasure,  the  profound  courtesy  of 
hate,  the  graceful  courtesy  of  indif- 
ference, the  sliding  courtesy  to  the 
right  or  left,  according  to  position — 
which  says,  "  Pass  on.**  There  we 
see  both  hands  extended  to  receive 
"  dear  Lady  A.,"  one  hand  held  out 
to  greet  Mrs.  Nabob  B.,  and  three 
fingers  given,  with  a  ^miliar  nod,  to 
Miss  Nobody  C  Nor  is  this  all, 
for  we  have  the  sweet  little  head 
leant  over  to  the  left  when  a  younger 
brother  is  advancing  from  the  right ; 
and  a  word  or  nod  to  Sir  John,  cast 
over  the  right  arm,  while  acknow- 
ledging parson  Lackliviag^s  formal 


bow  on  the  left.  There  are  a  tboo- 
sand  pretty  little  tri<^  and  ats- 
noeuvres  besides,  all  equally  gncM 
and  expressive,  though  impossbk  to 
be  rendered  by  description.  A  goad 
observer  will  easily  distingaiah  ikt 
groups  who  are  invited  to  give  SdM 
to  the  party,  those  who  are  only  ii- 
vited  "•  because  they  must  be  invited.* 
those  again  who  are  to  be  <i*i^g^>***i 
and  astonished  at  every  thing,  sad 
the  odd  rank  and  file  e^led  in  to  M 
places  and  no  more. 

Nor  are  the  guests  behind  tk 
hosts  in  tactics ;  fiu*  from  it,  fiar 
many  would  have  you  think  thsi 
they  only  come  to  confer  an  obligi- 
tion,  some  even  to  confer  an  honoar. 
The  vapid  exclusive  afifects  to  looqge 
in  merely  to  kill  time,  and,  lookiBf 
round  on  the  crowded  rooms,  aeem 
to  ask,  "Is  there  any  one  hertV 
while  many,  on  the  other  haad, 
shew  at  once  that  they  come  to  act 
the  part  of  regular  sycophants,    Li 

feneral,  the  young  gins  are  tbe 
appiest  on  such  occasions ;  and, 
though  you  see  some  who  have  no 
idea  beyond  being  admired,  thcj 
still  bring  the  greatest  poitaoo  of 
hilarity  and  qJieerfulnesB  vith  iha^ 
into  company,  and  cast,  indeed,  vhei 
not  spoilt  by  fortune-hunting  mo- 
thers, or  the  heartless  and  artifidsl 
tone  of  modem  manners,  the  prin- 
cipal charm  over  the  so-called  bril- 
liant and  fashionable  socie^  of  tbe 
day. 

Nor  is  there  anj  concealment  ef- 
fected in  this  transit  from  one  denee 
of  the  scale  to  another.  Hie  stiaen, 
indeed,  if  they  ^ild  over  actual  coarse- 
ness, deem  it  n^ht  to  shew  that  it  n 
only  condescension  on  tiieir  part,  no- 
thing more,  and  never  intended  it 
to  pass  for  genuine  coin,  whidi  is 
alvFays  reserved  for  very  dififeroit 
parties. 

Now  all  this,  when  not  simple  tad 
silly  affectation,  is  the  result  of  mot 
Ignorance — to  give  it  the  mitle«t 
name  possible ;  for  neraons  bSiaving 
in  this  manner  wish,  in  fi^t,  to  be 
thought  something  dtstfo^girf,  eie- 
vateof  in  sentiments,  foeiings,  intel- 
lect, or  mental  refinement,  the  Ttry 
reverse  of  what  their  mannersi  wl!iid^ 
if  not  founded  in  ignorance,  must  It 
looked  upon  as  ignobl<fe  and  Imt* 
minded,  prove  them  to  be,  And  §K 
the  best  and  cleverest  c^all  ie«MBi^ 
that  every  person  of  true  wd)rtiv0»- 
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derived  with  generous  sentiments,  with 
the  kind,  noble,  and  lofty  feelings 
men  are  prond  to  possess  and  ashamed 
to  "want,  delights  in  being  courteous 
and  i>olite,  and  never  resorts  to  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct,  unless  where 
cases  of  open  and  avowed  personal 
hostility  place  all  social  intercourse 
entirely  out  of  the  (question.  If  this 
last  proposition  is  lust,  and  it  will 
hardly,  we  think,  be  disputed,  the 
sliders  have  only  the  choice  between 
the  i^orance  of  which  we  have  in 
our  gentleness  accused  them,  and 
that  rottenness  of  heart,  from  which, 
where  there  is  knowledge,  rudeness 
and  had  manners  can  idone  arise. 
Q.E.I>. 

Xor  must  it  be  supposed  that  a 
mere  absence  of  coarse  language  and 
rude  manners  is  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  degree  of  courtesy  due  to 
society,  and  to  the  individuals  of 
whom  it  is  so  composed.  Very  far 
from  it  indeed,  for,  with  ordinary 
good  feeling,  courtesy  of  manner  is 
so  easy,  so  absolutely  natural,  that  a 
mere  absence  of  discourtesy  can  save 
none  fix>m  deserved  reproach.  And 
as  it  as  easy  to  answer  an  inquiry 
respecting  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  a 
pohte,  as  in  a  rude  or  indifferent 
manner,  the  first  only  must  be  ex- 
pected from  persons  making  any 
pretensions  to  good  breeding;  for, 
though  a  Nobody  should  chance  to  be 
the  questioner,  there  is  not,  as  so 
many  persons  seem  to  think,  the 
least  derogation  from  dignity,  in  re- 
lying courteously  even  to  Monsieur 
Personne. 

Many  will,  I  fear,  conclude,  from 
these  premises,  that  rudeness  and  want 
of  courtesy  are  necessarily,  when 
evinced  by  educated  persons,  proofs 
of  envy,  bad  temper,  or  selfisnness, 
of  that  rottenness  of  heart  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  But  this,  I  think, 
would  be  a  harsh  conclusion,  for  it 
w  very  evident  that  a  great  deal  of 
it  results  merely  from  silly  afi'ecta- 
tion  and  ignorance.  My  opinion  is, 
indeed,  that  society  should  tolerate 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and 
never  permit  the  use  of  the  Sliding 
Sadie  of  manners  under  any  drcum- 
Btanoes.  But  what  can  be  done, 
trhen  so  many  worthy  persons  will 
not  perceive  its  existence,  and  always 
^lare  the  condescension  of  great 
^"^ple  to  be  the  very  pink  and  per-  ^ 
non  of  el^pant  and  refined  cour-  * 
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tesy,  talking  incessantly  of  the  kind 
and  considerate  attention  shewn  by 
**  dear  Lady  A."  to  all  her  ^ests. 
and  of  the  '^  frank  and  delm;htfiil 
hospitality  of  Sir  John  B.*s  splendid 
mansion  ;*'  and  that  too,  at  the  very 
time  when  every  one  knows  that 
Lady  A.  and  Sir  John  B.  practise  the 
Sliding  Scale  to  an  extent  that  none 
of  theu*  own  footmen  can  equal  P 

Now  the  worse  feature  of  the  whole 
case  is,  that  these  very  persons  who 
affect  such  perfect  blindness  to  the 
vulgar  condescension  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are,  in  fact,  as  clear- 
sighted as  others ;  for  nothin^^  is  so 
easily  seen  through  as  this  shghtly 
gilded  impertinence,  only  they  would 
rather  be  thought  blind  than  be 
taken  for  sycophants,  and  rather 
submit  to  insult,  than  forego  the  so« 
ciety  whence  they  derive  what  they 
would  call  fashionable  distinction. 

Let  me  here  relate  a  trifling  anec- 
dote, which,  though  not  exactly  to 
the  pohdt  before  us,  touches  pretty 
considerably  on  the  general  subject. 
Our  raiment  happening,  some 
years  ago,  to  be  quartered  near  a 
fashionable  watering-place,  it  was 
usual  for  officers,  ^en  off  duty,  to 
ride  over  and  pass  a  day  or  two  with 
the  gay  world  there  assembled,  when- 
ever we  heard  that  the  party  was 
rich  in  beauty  or  in  agreeable  so- 
ciety. 

while  idling  in  the  drawing-room 
after  dinner  one  evening,  we  were 
told  that  a  new  guest  had  arrived; 
our  informant  adding  that  he  was  ^*  a 
very  good-looking  fellow."  The 
last  portion  of  the  information  did 
not  please  some  of  the  would-be 
dandies  of  the  party  who  vrere  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  ladies 
5 resent,  several  of  whom  were,  in- 
eed,  extremely  pretty.  They  de- 
clared, therefore,  that  they  had  seen 
the  man,  and  that  it  was  only  "  the 
handsome  tailor,**  as  a  snip  from  the 
neighbouring  town  was,  from  his 
go(3  looks,  very  deservedly  called, 
and  who  would  not  of  course  think 
of  joining  the  party  at  the  hotel. 
The  thing,  having  been  said  in  i^ 
parent  seriousness,  there  being  be- 
sides no  perceptible  wit  or  humour 
in  saying  it  as  a  jest,  was  readily 
believed,  so  that,  when  a  young 
gentleman  answering  the  descrip- 
tion entered  the  room  and  place 
himself  at  one  of  the  tea-tables^  lad 
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after  lady,  and  dandy  after  dandy, 
rose  from  their  seats  and  joined  other 
parties.  The  stnuaffer  looked  a  little 
surprised  to  find  himself  thns  left 
alone,  but  took  no  notice  of  the 
rudeness,  and  proceeded  yery  calmly 
to  help  himself  to  the  best  things 
present.  The  fine  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  did  not  take 
things  so  quietly,  and[,  though  a  single 
look  might  have  satisfied  any  one 
that  he  was  a  gentleman,  th^  de- 
spatched a  secret  messenger  to  the 
landlord  callinK  for  the  immediate 
expulsion  of  toe  supposed  tailor. 
Mine  host  was,  of  course,  forced  to 
obey,  and  sent  his  waiter  to  inform 
the  obnoxious  gnest  that  Mr.  Thom- 
son wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"Who  is  Mr.  Thomson?"  in- 
quired the  stranger,  with  perfect 
composure. 

''The  master  of  the  house,  sir,** 
replied  John. 

''OhI  tell  Mr.  Thomson  to  walk 
in,  and  that  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
him." 

Out  went  John,  evidently  a  little 
disconcerted,  to  do  his  bidding, 
warning  his  master  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  young  gentleman  looked 
'*  more  like  a  lord  than  a  tailor." 

Mr.  Thomson,  however,  thought 
difierently ;  the  parties  who  had  de- 
sired the  tailor*s  expulsion  kept 
horses  and  carriages,  and  could  not 
be  mistaken;  besides,  the  stranger 
had  come  on  the  top  of  the  coach, 
and  had  not  even  a  servant  with 
him;  there  could  be  no  mistake  in 
the  case.  Entering  the  room,  there- 
fore, he  told  the  stranger  in  a  half- 
whispering  tone,  but  with  perfect 
politeness,  that  the  drawing-room 
was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
use  of  the  ''company,*  and  that  he 
had  another  apartment  ready  for  his 
reception,  in  which  tea  was  already 
served,  and  to  which,  making  a  move 
to  the  door,  he  begged  leave  to  shew 
the  way. 

"Thank  you— thank  you!**  re- 
plied the  stranger,  with  continued 
calmness,  "I  am  extremely  well 
here ;  plenty  of  room  has,  you  see, 
been  miftde  iot  me.** 

An  ill-suppressed  titter,  in  which 
the  stranger  seemed  greatly  inclined 
to  join,  ran  round  the  room;  and 
mine  host,  who  had  prepar^  no 
further  speech,  could  only  remon- 
strate with  "  hems,**  broken  phrases, 


and  awkward  bows;  the 
keeping  his  seat,  and  sipping  his  tea 
with  the  most  imperturbable  gravitj. 
The  culprit,  havmg  at  la«t  thiidMi 
his  r^Mut,  and  seeing  Mr.  Thomson 
still,  as  it  seemed,  waiting  for  ban, 
looked  up,  and  asked  the  m<>w>i^ 
of  all  this  anxiety  to  get  lid  of  him. 
Mine  host,  thus  driven  to  the  will, 
was  oblig^  to  confess  that  the  draw- 
ing-room was  not  intended  fbr^ondf- 
men  of  his  profession. 

"  My  pro&ssion  !**  said  the  stranger; 
"  and  pray  what  is  that  T* 

Mr.  Thomson  was  evidently  era- 
fused  and  desirous  of  evading  an 
answer,  but  the  new  guest  would 
not  let  him  off. 

"  Speak  out,  man,*^  he  taid,  "  jour 
house  is  your  castle,  let  ns  hear 
what  my  profession  is ;  if  it  is  a 
good  one,  I  promise  not  to  disown 
It.** 

"  Why,  a  tailor  to  be  sure,  since 
you  will  have  it,"  rejj^ied  mine  host, 
thus  forced  upon  his  mettle  ;  while 
a  roar  of  laughter,  in  which  the  young 
ffentleman  jcined  right  heartily,  burst 
from  the  whole  party.  The  wofr- 
posed  tailor,  havmg  regained  his 
gravity,  pointed  with  a  nod  to  his 
hat,  in  the  manner  of  a  peraoo  ac- 
customed to  be  waited  upon,  and, 
having  received  it  ^m  mine  host, 
who  handed  it  in  proper  courtesy, 
said,  with  perfect  good-humour, — 

"  Well,  Mr.  Thomson,  let  ua  now 
look  at  this  room  of  yours.  I  l^e 
the  situation  of  your  house,  and,  if 
you  can  find  good  stabling  for  mj 
horses,  and  quarters  for  my  servants, 
who  are  not  so  easily  pleased  as  I 
am,  I  shall  probably  remain  a  few 
days  with  you.  I  suppose  you  will 
want  my  name  for  your  book ;  there*8 
my  card,**—  Lord  A.  B.  "  And  let 
me  give  you  a  piece  of  advice  at 
the  same  time:  whenever  you  see 
a  tailor,  travelling  with  a  batch  c^ 
horses  and  servants,  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  goose,  man  —  shut  them 
close — ouierwise  the  world  will  say 
that  you  are  the  greater  goose  of 
.the  two.** 

A  burst  of  laughter  followed  this 
sally.  The  gentlemen,  who  fiom  mere 
envious  motives,  from  not  wishing 
to  have  a  good-looking  young  man 
added  to  the  circle,  had  xepree^ited 
our  new  guest  as  a  taOor,  vanhhad 
without  being  even.miaw?d;  "wbBt 
his  lordship  became  the  TOy  md  «f 
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the  party,  though  they  hardly  de- 
served 80  much  courtesy  at  his  hands, 
for  a  very  little  observation  would 
have  shewn  them  that  he  was  evi- 
dently a  ^ntleman  of  the  first  water. 
A  very  bttle  reflection  ought  also  to 
have  made  them  sensible  of  the  im- 
propriety of  behaving  with,  what 
was  in  reality,  extreme  rudeness — 
and  would  probably  have  been  con- 
sidered as  such  by  a  man  of  inferior 
cast  —  to  a  person  of  whom  they 
knew  absolutely  nothing,  and  before 
they  could  even  take  the  trouble  to 
inquire  how  far  they  had  any  cause 
of  complaint  against  him.  The 
Sliding  Scale,  however,  accounts  for 
all ;  for  it  shews  us  crowds  of  persons 
who  can  never  be  too  little  before 
the  great,  and  others,  again,  who 
can  never  be  too  great—or  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  be  so— before  those 
whom  they  think  little. 

And  yet  what  a  delightful  change 
would  come  over  the  world — how 
cheer^l,  buoyant,  and  exhilarating, 
would  be  the  sunshine  in  which  we 
should  constantly  move,  if  ladies  and 
gentlemen  would  only  feel  convinced 
that  their  friends  and  neighbours  see 
as  clearly  as  they  do  themselves, 
and  that  society  at  large  are  never 
long  imposed  upon  by  acting  of  any 
kind.  Affectation  and  pretension, 
the  bland  but  heartless  smile  of 
malignant  envy,  the  mighty  frown 
of  would-be  greatness,  whether  of 
wealth,  power,  or  intellect,  the  hu- 
mility of  pride  or  of  meanness,  are 
all  seen  through  with  equal  facility. 

"  Poor  poraitre  bonoete  bomme,  en  ud 

mot,  il  faut  I'etre, 
Et  jamais  quoiqu'il  fasse,  an  mortel  ioi- 

bas 
Nf  peut  aQx  yeax  da    monde,  6tre  ce 

qu'il  n  Mt  pas," 

says  Boileau,  and  very  truly;  for 
men  are  i^ysiognomists,  hcngri,  nud' 
grtj  even  while  they  deny  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  science,  which  is  only  an 
imperfect  one  because  it  confines  itself 
to  the  lineaments  of  the  face,  whereas 
character  is  displaced  in  every  atti- 
tude and  gesture,  m  the  voice,  tone, 
and  manner  of  every  word  uttered, 
as  well  as  in  every  step,  bow,  look, 
or  move,  of  the  best-drilled  follower 
of  fashion.  Children  are  physiog- 
nomists, dogs  are  admirable  physiog- 
nomists; but  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  not,  because  they  dare  not  always 


avow  the  moving -springs  of  their 
actions  and  manners.  Few  would 
wish  to  confess  that  their  hearts  are 
fairly  open  to  scrutiny,  though,  in 
most  cases,  we  should  probably  dis- 
cover, after  all,  more  of  weakness 
than  of  wickedness  muffled  up  in 
their  folds. 

It  is  affecting  to  think,  indeed, 
that  at  a  time  when  steam-boats  and 
spinning-machines  have  made  such 
rapid  progress,  the  far  more  import- 
ant art  of  polish imr  manners — or  its 
result,  the  art  of  pleasing — should 
still  be  so  far  behind ;  for,  though 
the  world  is  some  6000  years  old, 
there  are,  as  we  see,  many  points, 
essentially  affecting  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  society,  of  which  my 
fashionable  public  are  still  in  utter 
darkness.  Xmight  say  in  deplorable 
darkness,  for,  among  the  classes  to 
whom  these  papers  are  more  par- 
ticularly addremed,  a  great  deiu  of 
the  so-called  happiness  of  life  de- 
pends, after  all,  on  the  mere  marmer  ^ 
m  which  the  most  ordinary  acts  of 
every -day  intercourse  are  gone 
through ;  if  the  parties  we  meet  and 
transact  business  with,  whether  for 
pleasure  and  amusement,  or  in  the 
pursuits  of  ambition  or  profit,  are 
agreeable  or  disi^meable  in  their 
manners,  are  proficient  in,  or  igno- 
rant, of  the  art  of  pleasing. 

Though  I  have  seen  an  Arowak 
Indian,  adorned  with  blue  paint  and 
parrot*s  feathers,  striving  hard  to  act 
the  agreeable  towards  the  copper- 
coloured  belle  of  the  tribe,  and  know 
that  there  is  a  system  of  etiquette 
observed  at  the  court  of  Ashantee  as 
well  as  at  the  court  of  St.  James's, 
it  may  yet  be  true  that  the  so-called 
useful  arts  precede  the  agreeable 
ones.  Certain  it  is  that  the  latter 
only  extend  their  influence  as  know- 
ledge'advances,  as  society  becomes 
more  polished  and  refined,  and  as 
our  sentiments  and  perceptions  of 
what  is  due  to  conduct,  character, 
acquirements,  sentiments  of  honour, 
learning,  and  intellect — to  the  nobler 
and  better  qualities  of  our  nature— 
become  more  generally  and  univer- 
sally admitted.  In  educated  society 
we  are  each  and  all  forced  to  claim 
a  certain  portion  of  these  qualities — 
they  constitute  our  ticket  of  admis- 
sion ;  and,  claiming  from  our  neigh- 
bours the  respect  due  to  us  on  these 
grounds,  we  are  certainly  bound  to 
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gire  them  the  same  amonnt  of  credit, 
and  treat  them  accordingly. 

But  have  we  ftUfilled  our  duty 
in  this  respect?  and  are  refined 
manners— or,  to  simplify  the  term — 
is  a  due  attention  to  the  art  of 
pleasing  properly  enforced  by  so- 
ciety? We  suspect  not:  the  very 
existence,  indeed,  of  the  Sliding 
Scale  of  Manners  shews  how  far  we 
are  yet  behind,  though  the  import- 
ance of  the  subject  has  been  long 
perceived,  as  is  amply  proved  by  the 
books  and  codes  of  metruction  to 
which  it  has  given  rise. 

In  1637  Baltasar  Graciano,  of  Ca- 
talayud,  in  Arragon,  already  pub- 
lished an  advice  to  courtiers,  en- 
titled, el  Oracvlo  Manuel,  y  arte  de 
prudencia.  In  Paris,  Bellegarde, 
Vaumoriere,  and  others,  followed  in 
the  same  line,  till,  in  the  next  cen- 
tury, England  eclipsed  all  for- 
eign nations  by  the  glory  which 
Chesterfield  acquired  as  master  of 
ceremonies  to  the  very  graces  them* 
selves. 

Whether  the  study  of  the  graces, 
as  recommended  by  the  accomplished 
peer,  required  gifts  of  a  higher  order, 
more  refinement,  and  mental  culti- 
vation, or,  above  all,  greater  sacri- 
fices of  individual  sufficiency  and 
pretension,  than  suits  the  fiuhionable 
public  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
need  not  be  argued  here;  as  it  is 
enough  for  our  purpose  to  know — 
what  is,  indeed,  sufficiently  apparent 
— that  the  art  of  pleasing  has  been 
oomj^letely  superseded  by  the  science 
of  etwuette.  This  science,  the  wide- 
spread study  of  which,  particularly 
in  our  ovm  country,  so  strongly 
marks  the  real  spirit  of  the  age,  could 
hardly  fail  to  obtain  numerous  fol- 
lowers the  moment  it  obtained  in- 
fluence; for  it  is  easily  acquired, 
suits  the  meanest  capacity,  and  enables 
the  most  perfect  mediocrity  to  act 
— what  it  fancies — a  part,  by  merely 
following  prescribed  mechanical  rules 
natural  to  all  persons  of  good  breed- 
ing, but  absolutely  worthless  by 
themselves,  as  they  only  form  the 
frame,  and  the  ungilt  frame,  indeed, 
of  the  portraiture  which  the  Art  of 
Pleasing  can  alone  fill  up  and  render 
valuable.  And  yet  it  is  within  this 
worthless  frame-work,  fortified  by 
these  silyer'Spoon  rules,  that  so  many 
persons  think  themselves  entitled  to 
sport  their  Sliding  Scale  manners; 


a  scale  that  certainly  tends  to  lower 
the  general  tone  of  social  intercourse, 
and  though  it  rarely  imposes,  even 
upon  the  foolish,  furnishes  invariable 
amusement  to  the  mischievous.  It 
is  readly  afflicting  to  think  how  some 
of  the  grandest  Sliders  in  the  land 
are  occasionally  laughed  at  by  wicked 
wags,  that  were  thought  to  have 
been  almost  annihilated  by  the  su- 
perlative bearing  of  the  very  objects 
of  their  merriment.    **  It  is  too  bad." 

Now  do  not  misunderstand  what 
I  have  here  said  about  etiquette, 
which  is  very  well  in  its  w»y,  and 
perhaps  indispensable.  In  this  coun- 
try it  is,  at  all  events,  very  useful; 
for  we  have  so  many  able,  excellent, 
and  deservinff  persons  constantly 
rising  from  me  humMer  ranks  to 
wealth  and  station,  b^  pnrsnits 
that  precluded  them  mixing  early 
in  polished  society,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  fkshionable  life,  that  it  is  of 
advantage  to  have  some  fixed  rules 
laid  down  for  their  ffuidanoe ;  rules 
that  shall  prevent  them  from  cross- 
inff  their  legs,  Yankee  fiishion,  over 
a  dinner-table,  or  picking  their  teeth 
with  a  fork  it  la  Frangaise,  But 
this  is  to  give  no  sanction  to  persons 
of  an^  class,  whether  nouveaux  riches 
or  aristocrats  of  the  oldest  standing, 
to  assume  the  slightest  particle  ci 
merit,  for  a  knov^edge  of  and  ad- 
herence to  mere  rules  and  formi^ 
more  easily  learned  than  the  duties 
of  the  footman  who  waits  upon  thett 
at  dinner. 

"  But  a  truce  to  these  cynical  re- 
marks,*" I  think  I  hear  the  reader 
say ;  '*  teach  us  the  Art  of  Pleasing, 
and  you  will  find  plenty  of  willing 
disciples;  for  we  are  all  anxious  to 
please  in  society,  and  be  well  thought 
of  in  the  world,  but  do  not  always 
know  how  to  set  about  it.  Let  fopa 
of  all  classes,  the  rude,  the  vapid, 
the  affected,  say  what  they  will,  they 
act  the  part  most  coneenial  to  their 
capacity,  and  give  themselves  am 
because  they  can  do  no  better ;  they 
would  gladly  be  distin^ished  for 
skill  in  the  art  of  pleasmg,  be  men 
of  gallantry,  of  eleffant  and  refined 
manners  if  they  could,  and  only  pre- 
tend to  undervalue  and  disdain  that 
excellence  which  they  cannot  attam. 
No,  no;  only  shew  us  the  way  to 
please,  and  we  shall  gladly  follow* 

There  may  become  tnrth  in  tin; 
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bat  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  the  Art 
of  Pleasing  to  rules  and  regulations. 
All  that  can  be  done  is  to  call  upon 
society  to  maintain  their  own  dig- 
nity, to  prevent  them  from  affecting 
blindness,  from  shutting  their  eyes 
to  the  eyils  of  the  Sliding  Sccde,  and 
from  receiving  counterfeit  coin  in- 
stead of  real  good  breeding  and 
manners.  What  single  pen  could 
polish  down  the  vulgar  barbarian, 
the  bully  of  society  ?  who  can  amend 
the  pompous  blockhead,  the  man  of 
envious  and  envenomed  vanity? 
what  cure,  short  of  the  actual  knout^ 
can  improve  the  jealous,  vapid,  af- 
fected, and  pretending?  what  is  to 
be  done  with  the  numerous  class 
who  purposely  study  the  art  of  dis- 
pleasmg  ?  some  from  the  impulse  of 
bad  hearts  and  coarse  minds ;  others 
from  the  silly  vanity  which  makes 
them  anxious  to  act  the  magn^o  in 
so  exalted  a  style  as  not  to  admit  of 
their  appearing  polite  or  attentive  to 
ordinary  mortols ;  others,  again,  be- 
cause they  fear  to  fail  in  doing  the 
agreeable,  but  are  sure  to  suco^  in 
acUnff  the  ruffian.  No  single  effort 
can,  I  repeat,  remedy  these  evils ;  all 
we  can  do  is  to  hold  up  the  mirror 
of  truth,  and  shame  society  into  the 
performance  of  its  duty. 

It  was  at  a  party  only  last  winter, 
that  Mr.  Coanegndn  bandied  words 
with  Miss  Smirkwell,  who,  forgetting 
that  she  was  engaged  to  dance  witn 
him,  had  provided  herself  with  an- 
other partner ;  and  he  was  yet,  not- 
withstanding such  conduct,  invited  to 
almost  every  succeeding  ball  of  the 
season.  Ladies  never  jilt  me  about 
mere  dances :  the  cruel  dears  reserve 
these  tricks  for  matters  that  more 
nearly  affect  the  heart;  but  had  a 
lady  cut  me  about  a  dance,  I  should 
only  have  expressed  my  regret  at 
her  having  forgot  me  so  soon— should 
have  assured  her  that  a  thousand 
years  could  not  obliterate  her  image 
from  the  tablets  of  my  memory.  In 
sudi  a  case,  the  other  cavaliero,  unless 
a  regular  vulgarian,  would  instantly 
have  withdrawn  his  claim,  and  de- 
clared that  it  was  hi^piness  enough 
for  him  to  have  been,  even  for  a 
moment,  thought  worthy  of  dancing 
with  Miss  Smirkwell;  who,  as  far 
as  be  was  concerned,  was  to  consider 
herself  perfectly  disengaged,  and  at 
full  liberty  to  dance  with  any  one 
desonring  the   honour.    Such  con- 


duct would  have  led  at  once  to 
smiles,  bows,  and  pretty  speeches, 
instead  of  frowns  and  harsh  words, 
which  should  be  considered  as  alto- 
gether excluded  from  ladies*  society. 

"But  you  forget,"  I  think  I  hear 
Mrs.  Huntwell  say,  "that  Mr. 
Coarsegrain*s  estate  is  worth  five 
thousand  a-year.*" 

True,  true ;  and  this  may  account 
for  the  subsequent  invitations,  but 
cannot  justify  them.   • 

At  the  same  time  I  would  recom- 
mend ladies  never  to  make  such 
double  engagements;  there  can  be 
no  great  dSiculty  in  recollecting 
who  is  to  be  the  partner  for  the 
third  quadrille  or  second  waltz;  or 
if  you  hare  a  bad  memory,  take  a 
little  ivory  tablet  with  you,  and 
register  the  eentlemen  according  to 
a  German  fashion,  which  I  have 
always  thought  a  little  affected.  In- 
attention to  this  trifling  matter  — 
sometimes,  I  fear  the  result  of  a 
little  vanity — occasions  ill  blood  and 
bad  feeling,  and  should  be  most  care- 
fully avoided.  On  the  Continent, 
especially  in  France,  it  is  a  law  de 
rigueur  that  no  lady,  after  making 
such  a  mistake,  dances  again  during 
the  evening ;  and  though  I  deem  it 
ludicrous  m  the  extreme  to  see  a 
grim  and  moustachioed  dandy  keep- 
ing fierce  watch  to  prevent  a  prettv 
girl  from  joining  a  quadrille,!  still 
think  it  right  to  have  some  rein  kept 
over  ladies  caprices. 

To  return,  nowever,  to  the  direct 
thread  of  my  subject. 

Though  the  Art  of  Pleasing  can- 
not be  taught  by  mere  rules,  we  may 
yet  lay  down  some  general  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
willing  to  profit  by  them.  The 
simple  Christian  maxim,  indeed,  which 
tells  us  to  do  by  others  as  we  would 
be  done  by  ourselves,  contains  the 
very  essence  of  all  that  can  be  said 
on  the  subject.  But  do  we  follow 
the  maxim  in  our  intercourse  with 
the  world  ?  No,  tndy.  Forgetting 
that  it  is  far  more  meritorious  to  be 
beloved  than  admired,  we  go  into 
society  to  astonish  the  natives,  to 
excite  wonder,  but  rarely,  indeed, 
with  the  least  intention  of  evincing  a 
particle  of  admiration  for  any  one 
else,  the  stoicism  of  the  nU  admirari 
school  being  looked  upon  as  the  very 
perfection  of  high  breeding.  And 
fixMU  whom  does  the  reader  suppose 
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this  bottsted  tone  of  fashioo  has  been 
derived?  From  the  high,  accom- 
plished, and  cultivated  of  the  earth  ? 
x^o,  faith  I  from  the  very  opposite 
class;  from  the  dull,  the  i^orant, 
and  the  savage.  We  who  wnte  have 
seen  this  species  of  fashionable  stoic- 
ihm  displayed  in  the  highest  per- 
fectioi  by  Arowak  Indians,  who  deem 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  evince 
surprise  or  admiration  on  any  occa- 
sion, as  they  wish  it  to  be  believed 
that  thejr  are  perfectly  fiuniliar  with 
all  that  IS  most  excellent  and  exalted 
in  the  world.  By  the  united  tes- 
timony of  all  African  travellers, 
every  petty  Negro  despot  excels  in 
the  same  style  of  fashionable  deport- 
ment, and  retains  as  much  apparent 
composure  at  the  sight  of  a  scarlet- 
bay*s  cloak  and  bottle  of  rum,  that 
make  his  very  heart  throb  again,  as 
he  would  on  beholding  a  bowl  of 
palm  wine,  or  ordinary  piece  of  Negro- 
worked  cloth.  The  merit  of  the  nil 
admirari  svstem  is  not,  therefore,  of 
a  very  hign  order  or  brilliant  origin. 
For  my  own  part  I  confess  that  I 
have  no  patience  with  my  fashionable 
public  on  this  point.  A  captain  of 
the  Royal  Horse  Grenadiers  has  cer- 
tainly as  much  right  to  be  fastidious 
as  any  one  can  have,  and  yet  I  never 
go  into  society,  never  move  about 
the  world  with  parties  of  pleasure, 
as  parties  are  sometimes  miscalled, 
without  seeinga  vast  deal  that  is  to 
be  admired.  Where  is  the  ball-room 
in  Britain,  in  which  you  will  not 
find  many,  very  many  pretty,  often 
charming,  women,  with  evidence  of 
every  thing  that  is  kind,  generous, 
affectionate, — with  intelligence  and 
feeling  beaming  from  animated  eyes 
and  expressive  features,  —  women, 
with  the  young  of  whom,  whether 
plain  or  pretty,  you  almost  fancy 
yourself  in  love  at  first  sight,  while 
you  feel  that  with  the  old  you  could 
instantly  harmonise  in  thoughts,  sen- 
timents, and  opinion  ?  How  delight- 
ful, indeed,  is  the  society  and  con- 
versation <^  an  old  lady,  who  retains 
the  kindly  feeling  of  youth,  the  frank 
generosity  of  heart,  open  to  the  im- 
pressions of  all  that  is  great,  good, 
and  beautiful ;  who  joins  to  the  re- 
sult of  education  a  knowlcd^  of  so- 
cietjr,  and  the  quick  and  just  per- 
ception for  which  the  sex  are  dis- 
tinguished ;  who  can  appreciate  and 
join  in  the  praise  of  merit,  grieve  for 


the  faults  and  errors  of  the  fallible, 
smile  and  laugh  —  and  that  r^fat 
heartily,  too — at  the  follies  of  the 
vain,  the  i^orant,  and  pretendnDg! 
There  is,  m  fact,  no  conversation 
equal  to  that  of  a  cheerful  old  lady^ 
Nor  are  gentlemen  of  talents,  ac- 
quirements, and  finished  manners, 
ever  vranting  in  English  society ;  yoa 
know  them  at  once  by  their  coun- 
tenances, by  the  truly  British  coun- 
tenance, the  noblest  the  world  has 
vet  to  shew.  They  may  chance  to 
be  neither  peers  nor  mtUumaireMt 
though  the  peerage, is  rich  in  sodt 
men,  but  folly  only  can  act  the  part 
of  the  haughty  exquisite  in  their 
presence. 

You  cannot  enter  a  gentleman's 
library,  however  ill  arranged,  that 
is  not  full  of  books  which  have  been, 
and  are  to  be,  the  admiration  of  ages. 
You  cannot  pass  through  the  gal- 
lery where  his  fathers  frown,  in  ^  mde 
and  antique  portraiture  around,** 
without  being  struck  by  the  no- 
ble lineaments  that  so  often  break 
through  the  bad  painting  and  atro- 
cious costumes  that  disfigure  our  old 
family  portraits.  Na]^,  you  cannot 
walk  in  the  worst  lajd-out  flower- 
ffarden,  the  most  contracted  lawn,  or 
dingy  shrubbery,  without  finding 
constant  objects  of  admbration;  for 
there  is  not  a  leaf  that  grows,  a  flower 
that  blooms,  there  is  not  a  sprig  of 
heath  that  bends  beneath  the  gales  of 
the  north,  that  is  not  absolutely  beau- 
tiful, that  does  not  bear  the  impress 
of  a  mighty  master -hand,  which 
leaves  all  attempts  of  woridly  imi- 
tation at  a  distance,  measured  only 
by  immensity.  No— no,  trust  none 
of  this  ntZ  admirari  stoicism,  for  none 
but 

••  The  fool  and  dandv. 
Those  ions   of  buttermilk    and    sugar- 
candy/' 

can  pass,  if  only  through  the  world 
of  fashion,  and  declare  that  all  is 
barren.  Do  not  suppose  from  this 
that  I  wish  you  to  deal  in  constant 
exclamations,  and  seem  in  ecstasy  with 
every  thing  you  see  or  hear.  Veiy 
fiir  from  it ;  exclamati<His  and  ecsta- 
sies are  foolkh,  but  I  must  insist  on 
all  ladies  and  gentlemen  meeting  a 
willingness  to  please  them,  with  a 
cheerud  readiness  to  be  pleased,  and 
shall  always  declare  the  stateliness 
which  affects  to  be  above  deriyiog 
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pleasure  from  the  sayings,  doinffs, 
and  shewings  of  the  company  with 
which  it  associates,  to  he  the  height 
of  bad  manners. 

The  most  certain  mode  of  pleas- 
ing is,  no  doubt,  to  make  others 
pleased  with  themselves ;  but  as  this 
principle,  can  only  be  successfully 
acted  upon  in  teU'd'tke  conversa- 
tions, or  in  any  small  parties,  we 
must  rather  depend  for  success  on 
general  behaviour,  manner,  and  de- 
portment ;  on  our  knowledge  of  life^ 
character,  and  of  the  particular  com- 
pany in  which  we  may  happen  to  be 
thrown  at  the  moment ;  for,  though 
there  can  be  no  rising  above  the  level 
of  gentlemanlike  society,  the  tone 
may,  and  often  does,  vary,  according 
to  times,  parties,  and  circumstances. 
In  society  it  is  best,  therefore,  always 
to  {Reserve  a  calm,  tranauil,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  cheerful  deportment, 
evincing  a  constant  readiness  to  be 
pleased  and  amused,  and  as  free  from 
coldness,  stiffness,  and  hauteur,  as 
irom  the  eternal  smile,  smirk,  and 
fidgety  efforts  to  please,  often  ob- 
servable in  well-meaning  persons 
unused  to  society,  as  well  as  among 
foreigners.  Vapid  stifihess  and  hau- 
teur are  offensive,  insulting  indeed, 
and  contrary  to  eood  manners ;  while 
smirldng  and  fic^ety  attention  is  em- 
barrassing to  those  who  are  its  ob- 
jects. To  please  there  must  evidently 
be  an  easy  amenity  of  deportment, 
completely  at  variance  with  the  sliding 
scale  rules,  and  as  distant  from 
abrupt  forwardness  as  from  cringing 
servility*  A  gentleman  will  always 
shew  that  deference  to  age,  rank,  and 
station,  which  is  their  due  ;  but, 
though  I  confess  myself  a  great 
stickier  for  the  attention  due  to  rank, 
I  do  not  see  that  a  well-bred  man 
vnll  speak  in  a  different  manner  and 
tone  of  voice  when  jiving  an  ordi- 
ztary  answer,  or  making  an  ordinary 
remark,  to  a  peer,  from  what  he  would 
if  giving  an  order  to  a  porter^  As  said, 
I  confess  myself  a  stickler  for  the 
deference  due  to  rank,  always  sup- 
posing that  it  is  prop^ly  supported 
by  conduct,  manners,  and  acquire- 
ments, which  can  alone  give  it  grace, 
for  rank  without  th^n  is  ratner  a 
dirantuse. 

There  is  one  thing  which,  philoso- 
pher as  I  am,  verv  much  puzzles  me. 
It  is  this : — How  happens  it  that  cour- 
tesy and  politeneas,  commodities  so 


cheap,  that  the  mere  wish  to  possess 
them  already  confers  them,  com- 
modities which  can  never  be  detri- 
mental, but  are  often  hiehly  bene- 
ficial to  the  owner,  should,  with  aM 
these  advantages,  be  still  so  com- 
paratively scarce  in  the  world?  I 
nave  often  tried  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem, but  the  only  satisfactory  conr 
clusion  I  can  arrive  at  is  to  suppose 
that  rudeness  results  from  some  actual 
and  afflicting  disease  of  the  head  or 
heart.  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
never  see  a  man  enter  a  railroad-car, 
mail-coach,  or  take  his  scat  at  a 
steam-boat  dinneivtable,  in  the  care- 
me-not  style,  that  seems  to-  sanr,  **  i 
have  paid  for  my  place,  am  aeter- 
mined  to  make  tne  most  of  it,  and 
value  not  the  ease  and  comfort  of  my 
neighbours  one  ringle  straw,"  with- 
out feeling  a  sort  of  compassion  for 
his  sufferings.  I  fancy  such  conduct 
can  only  result  from  a  cramped  heart, 
in  which  disease  has  destroyed  the 
fibres  of  all  the  best  and  noblest 
feelings,  and  reduced  the  patient  to  a 
mere  mass  of  bloated  selfishness ;  or 
else  that  it  is  occasioned  by  some 
faulty  conformation  of  the  brainy 
that  prevents  the  mind  firom  being 
fairly  seated  on  its  throne  of  state, 
casts  it  all  away,  and  deprives  it  of 
room  for  that  elastic,  free,  and  buoyant 
action,  which  clear  and  well-regmated 
intellects  most  necessarily  enjoy. 
Who  but  a  real  sufferer  would  lounse, 
boots  and  all,  on  a  cluJI^-sofa,  totally 
r^ardless  of  tiie  comfoi4s  of  others, 
or  lean,  loutishly,  and  with  out- 
spread elbows,  over  the  library- 
table,  cottcealisff,  in  the  stud^  of  his 
newspaper,  half  the  latest  periodicals 
from  general  view  ? 

"  A  nd  e'en  his  sligbtef t  actions  mark 
the  fool." 

says  Persius,  and  I  believe  Pope  also ; 
and  it  is  in  a  thousand  ungraceful 
trifles  of  this  kind,  in  the  want  of  that 
general  amenity  of  manner  which 
distinguishes  all  persons  of  good 
breeding,  that  folly  and  the  seffish- 
ness  of  the  diseased  heart  are  so  con- 
spicuously displayed  to  tiiS'  eye  of 
the  observer. 

Though  ladies  art  always  more 
graceful  than  men,  I  must  here  warn 
them  against  the  modem  style  of 
waltzing,  which  is  the  reverse  of 
graced,  being  little  more  than  a 
mere  romping  twirl,  intended  only. 
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M  far  at  I  can  peroei^e,  to  make  the 
parties  eiddy.  The  old  waits,  some* 
times  cuded  the  Spanish  waltz,  was  a 
very  graceful  dance ;  bat  its  charac- 
ter is  changed,  and  there  is  nothlD^ 
either  graceful  or  pleasing  in  seeing 
gentlemen  pulling  and  hauling  their 
partners  on, — seeine  the  pretty  pairs 
spinning  round  and  round,  jostling 
against  each  other— to  sa^  nothing  of 
an  occasional  tumble — till  the  few 
who  can  keep  time  and  step  feel  their 
heads  going,  and  till  ladies  are  forced 
to  lean,  panting,  and  with  flushed 
cheeks  and  heaving  breasts,  against 
the  very  walls  of  the  room  for 
support.  Gallopades  and  polkas 
are  worse  still,  for  few,  very  few 
gentlemen  can  dance  th&oi,  and  with 
anv  but  an  actual  opera-dancer  this 
exhibition  is  unmceful  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  ealh>p  and  polka  step, 
in  which  genUemen,  with  legs  wiie 
astride,  push  their  fair  partners 
along,  is  absolutely  disgusting;  and 
J  wUl  hold  no  lady-mother  guilt- 
leas  who,  after  this  public  warning, 
shall  allow  her  daughter  to  join  such 
a  brutal  display.  In  an  ordinary 
way,  young  ladies  may  alwa^  de- 
pend on  obtaining  easy  forgiveness 
for  a  few  trifling  folli^  when  com- 
mitted in  a  cheerful  and  good-hu- 
moured mood ;  but  let  them  beware 
of  any  thing  that  is  coarsely  ungrace- 
ful. No  pretty  girl,  no  young  ladv, 
indeed,  whether  pretty  or  not,  should 
ever,  if  she  values  true  and  gallant 
admiration,  allow  herself  to  li^  asso- 
ciated with  the  recollection  of  any 
thing  that  is  markedly  ungraceful, 
however  harmless  in  itsdf^  and 
should  never,  therefore,  dance  mo- 
dem waltzes,  polkas,  or  gallopades. 

Since  I  have  fallen  into  the  didac- 
tic vein,  I  may  as  well  repeat  here 
some  injunctions  formerly  fiven  in 
regard  to  conversation,  and  which 
cannot,  indeed,  be  too  strongly  en- 
forced. I  must,  therefore,  b^  my 
fashionable  public  not  only  to  under- 
stand, as  all  will  pretend  to  do,  but 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all 
conversation  is  strictly  confidential. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  justifying 
an  objectional  speech,  or  remark,  by 
saying  that  you  heard  it  mentioned 
publicly  at  Lord  A*s  table  or  Lady 
B's  party.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  public  conversation,  properly  so 
called ;  there  are  pubhc  speeches 
made  in  parliament,  on  the  hustings, 


at  publie  meetings,  and  oq  other 
public  occasions,  when  puWc  report- 
ers generally  attend,  and  wnicfa  yoa 
may  repeat  and  conmi^it  on  as  mueh 
as  you  like;  but  the  oonversatioo  of 
society,  whether  held  in  tiU^-Utt 
meetings  or  crowded  ball-nKMaa,  ia» 
in  principle,  sacred  and  confideodal, 
and  can  never  be  repeated  withoat  a 
breach  of  good  faith  and  good  ieeli^^ 
How  woukl  a  gentleman  like  to  know 
that  a  renuu*k  made  at  his  table  had 
been  repeated,  to  the  detrim^t  of 
private  character  or  injury  of  privsfee 
feeling?  Or,  what  should  we  thmk 
of  any  one  who,  receiving  a  visilor 
in  his  library,  would  make  nuachief  of 
the  conversation  that  might  thoe 
pass  in  private?  Now  pl^ise  to  ua- 
dentand  me.  I  purposely  say  that 
the  conversation  of  society  is  eoa- 
fidential  in  principle,  because  it  is 
not  to  authorise  you  or  any  one  to 
repeat  a  single  word  cajole  c^ 
causing  pain,  still  less  of  proving  in- 
jurious to  others ;  but  it  does  not»  in 
practice,  prevent  any  one  from  re- 
peating good  sayings,  good  anecdote^ 
any  thing  that  may  be  pleasinff,  ib* 
structive,  and  amusing,  provided  ii 
is  untin^  by  slander  and  free  from 
the  seeds  of  mischiefl  For  my  own 
part,  I  never  hear  any  thin^  asid  in 
praise  of  a  pretty  girl,  wtthoot  re- 
peating it  with  all  the  additioiis  Mid 
embeUishments  in  my  power,  and 
you  have   f\ill   liber^  to   do  tbc 

I  shall  not  rep^  here  what  I  for- 
merly said  in  praise  of  conversatioDi 
though  the  subject  reminds  me  of  a 
trifling  adventure  which  latdr  befell 
the  distinguished  member  of  a  nni- 
verstty,  who  maintained  that  he  had 
principally  acquired  his  knowledge 
by  conversation,  and  always  declared 
that  there  was  no  man  from  whom 
some  information  might  not  be  gained* 
My  own  opinion  would,  rather,  pei^ 
haps,  be  m  favour  of  female  con- 
versation, as  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
ladies  the  best  instructors;  I  can 
sa&ly  say,  at  least,  ^  I  learned  the 
littl&that  I  know  from  them  f  this, 
however,  has  nothii^  to  do  with  the 
adventure  of  the  learned  iHTofessor, 
to  which  we  nuist  return.  Our  friend 
finding  himself  one  day  l^ee-d-lA^  in 
a  mail-coach  with  a  sober,  sedate, 
and  respectable-looking  man,  deter- 
mined at  once  to  make  the  most  of 
hmi,and  to  laaniismnoh  fioooi  Ian 
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feUow-tntveller  as  the  latter  might 
be  able  to  teach. 

■  Hiey  were  no  sooner  fairly  started, 
therefore,  than  the  professor  com- 
menced with  the  usual  introductory 
subject  of  the  weather.  Receiving 
only  polite  mcmosyllabical  replies,  he 
meat  over  all  the  other  topics  most 
generally  resorted  to  on  such  occa- 
sions,— the  appearance  of  the  country, 
the  crops,  prospect  of  the  harvest; 
but  all  witn  no  better  result,  the 
aedate-looking  man  only  assenting  to 
whatever  the  man  of  learning  ad- 
Tsnoed.  Not  to  be  driven  from  his 
favourite  theory,  the  professor  went 
at  last  more  directly  to  work,  saying, 
"  Pray,  sir,  is  there  any  subject  on 
whidi  you  would-be  willing  to  con- 
rerse?*^ 

^  Try  me  on  leather,  and  I  am 
your  man,**  was  the  reply  of  the 
vis^d'visj  a  stout,  honest  currier,  as 
chance  would  have  it. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  there 
are  so  many  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  take  infinitely  more  pleasure  in 
bearing  their  friends  and  neighbours 
run  down,  slandered,  and  abused, — 
only  in  a  trifling  wa^,  of  course,  than 
in  hearing  them  praised  and  admired. 
The  consequence  is,  that  society  is 
infested  wun  a  class  of  persons  who 
make  the  gatherii^,  forging,  and 
improving  of  slanders  their  actual 
bonness,  their  very  carte  cCentrSe  into 
company.  It  is  true  that  no  one  now 
ventures  upon  slanders  or  tales  of 
gcandal  in  large  parties,  or  within 
hearing  of  many ;  for,  in  the  mass, 
aodety  are  ashuned  of  the  practice 
and  dare  not  sanction  it;  but  in 
private  the  vipers  are  listened  to, 
though  heartily  despised  even  b^ 
their  most  wilhng  auditors.  Yet  is 
the  habit  of  thus  imbibing  poison  by 
the  ear  highly  injurious  to  the  heart, 
and  ultimately  to  the  mind  also,  for 
good  foelings  are  essentially  the 
aooroe  whence  our  best  and  bnghtest 
idoM  are  derived ;  and  oft-repeated 
slanders  will  not  only  obtain  some 
belief  in  the  end,  but  the  habit  of 
listening  leads  to  a  s^ies  of  cyni- 
cal misanthropy,  which  makes  us 
look  rather  on  the  dark  than  on 
the  bright  side  of  human  nature; 
makes  us  act  a  poor,  timid,  and  dis- 
tmstftil  part  through  life,  depressing 
even  the  best  dements  of  happiness 
mijsed  up  m  our  composition.  Kor 
nooist  we  suppose  that  the  reguhir 


inventor  and  retailer  of  long  tales  of 
slander  is  the  only  offender.  Far 
from  it ;  there  is  the  more  cunning 
and  equally  base  dealer  in  innuendoes, 
who  throws  out  his  hints  before  the 
envious  and  malignant  trusting  that 
the  poison  may  be  paraed  on  from 
slave  to  slave,  till,  gathering  in  its 
progress,  it  attains  at  last  the  fulU 
grown  strength  of  infamy  worthy  of 
the  dishonourable  source  whence  it 
arose.  I  am  told  that  backbiters  often 
find  their  way  into  the  presence  of 
great  men,  and  it  may  be  so,  but  I 
am  very  certain  that  high-minded 
men  look  upon  them  with  the  scorn 
thev  deserve.  The  subject  should, 
perhaps,  deserve  a  whole  chajpter ; 
but,  for  the  present,  I  must  conclude ; 
and,  to  cut  the  matter  short,  cannot 
do  better  than  absolve  the  public, 
fashionable  and  unfashionable,  from 
givmg  the  slightest  credit  to  tale- 
bearers and  slander-mongers  of  what- 
ever class  or  kind  they  may  be ;  and 
this  for  the  best  of  all  possible  rea- 
sons, that  the  fiUse  of  heart  will  be 
false  of  tongue  whenever  it  suits 
their  purpose. 

^*  ELa !  captain,  captain  I  you  a 
painter  of  manners,  and  already  slum- 
bering in  your  arm-chair  two  hours 
after  midnight,  at  the  very  time 
when  you  ou^ht  to  be  on  the  alert, — 
at  the  very  time,  indeed,  when,  veiled 
by  darkness,  so  many  mortals  fancy 
they  cim  safely  throw  off  the  doak, 
beneath  whicn  they  strive  to  hide 
the  workings  of  the  heart  from  the 
full  blaze  of  day.  When  so  many 
light  and  lively  hearts  are  thrown 
off  their  balance  by  waltzing,  when 
champagne  makes  even  (Uuwling^ 
dandies  speak  frankly  out  like  mortiu 
men,  and  then  ^  tremble  at  the  sound 
themsdves  have  made.*  And  you  a 
painter  of  manners  asleep  at  such  a 
time — he,  he,  he  I" 

"  Oh !  Asmodeus,  is  it  you  ?  Sit 
down  and  take  a  glass,  and  don*t  fash 
me  about  manners;  they  are  now 
estimated  by  asliding-scale,  calculated 
by  the  rule  of  three  and  not  worth 
painting.*' 

*^  A  cynical  mood  is  the  very  mood 
for  the  scene  about  to  be  acted ; 
quick,  therefore,  your  cap  and  vour 
capote,  the  night  is  cold,  and  we  nave 
a  long  flight  before  us.  Ere  that 
dods:  strikes  two,  and  it  wants  but  a 
few  minutes,  a  brilliant  illustration 
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of  the  consistency  of  fashionable  doc- 
trines will  be  furnished  you.  Time 
flies  fast,  and  he  must  not  outstrip 
us." 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be  so,  here 
goesr 

"  Away,  away !  hold  on  bv  my 
crutch ;  *t  is  safer  than  some  of  those 
that  form  the  very  pillars  of  nations.** 

^'  Ha !  the  seaau- ;  its  freshness  is  re- 
viving  to  the  heart  of  an  Englishman, 
which  swells  with  delight  as  he  thinks 
of  the  glorious  and  boundless  domain 
subject  to  his  country's  flag;  as  it 
reminds  him  of  the  gallant  days  when 
the  bounding  waves  of  ocean  carried 
on  thdr  breasts  the  mighty  arma- 
ments that  freed  the  world  from 
bondage  and  filled  earth's  farthest 
bound  with  the  fame  of  their  ex- 
ploits. But  times  are  sadly  changed 
now.  Fob  I  what  a  fishy  smSl ; 
Boulogne,  to  a  certainty  I" 

^  The  smell  of  the  Continent,  as 
you  termed  it  yourself  Captain  Sa- 
bertash.** 

"  La  belie  France,  then.  Well,  the 
French  have  no  idea  of  irony,  and 

*  Where  ignorance  is  blias,  't  is  folly  to 
be  wise.' 

La  Seme^  the  old  Tuileries ;  the  co- 
lumn of  Austerlits,  that  Cockneys 
think  the  finest  thing  in  the  world ; 
the  Chausse  dAntm^  and,  since  we  are 
arrived,  unroof — unroof  quickly! 
but  sparingly,  if  you  please ;  for,  at 
this  hour,  we  might  see  more  than 
discreet  eyes  would  vrish  to  gaze 
upon.** 
"  I  like  to  hear  you  who  have  been 

2uartered  at  Paris  talk  of '  ihU  hour* 
Lt  what  hour  would  it  be  different 
either  here  or  in  London?  But  I 
have  been  often  enough  in  France  to 
recollect  the  good  French  maxim, 
Egard  (xux  convenances — ^fear  nothing, 
therefore,  and  look.** 

"  An  elegant  salon,  truly ;  a  gen- 
tleman's library,  also,  fitted  up  in 
good  style ;  they  manage  these  thin^ 
very  well  in  Paris,  but  they  are  still 
very  &r  behind  us  in  taste.  A  fine 
painting  that,  a  pretty  girl  it  repre- 
sents; and  who  is  the  young  man 
reclining  on  the  sofa,  with  the  un- 
finished letter  before  him  ?  A  hand- 
some fellow,  certainly ;  well  dressed, 
too,  if  a  Frenchman  ever  can  be  so ; 
but  look  at  those  vile  polished-leather 
boots,  the  white  satin  stock,  the 
broach  and  cross  chains,  the  one  sup- 


portmg  the  watch,  the  other  the  eye- 
glass. Could  any  but  a  Cockney  or 
a  Continentalist  ever  sport  such  an 
attire  P  Is  it  not  strange,  afto*  all, 
thataFrendunan,  however  handsome 
and  accomplished  he  may  be,  never 
can  attain  to  what  we  call  the  look 
of  a  gentleman  f  The  manner  and 
appearance  of  our  friend  come  veiy 
near  it;  but  he  has  at  presoit  a 
Strang  wild,  and  unsettled  air, 
wantmg  as  much  the  power  <^  stent 
and  deep  resolve  as  the  vrildness  oi 
despair ;  his  bnght  but  tearlos  e^ 
seem  glazed  at  intervals,  and  passmg 
streaks  of  livid  hue  distort  lus  fine 
features.  What  can  this  meanf  me- 
thinks  the  si^ht  of  the  lovely  pieture 
to  which  his  looks  so  often  turn, 
should  calm  the  tumult  of  his  breast 
Well,  the  letter  is  finished,  evidently 
addressed  to  the  ori^nal  of  the  pic- 
ture, k  Mademoiselle  Henriette  d*Ar- 
dagnac,  a  noble  name.  Alove-aflfair; 
a  miniature  of  the  same  lady  worn 
roimd  the  neck  and  now  pressed 
madly  to  the  lips  I  faith,  she  k  wdl 
worth  it  I  I  have  often  kissed  mini- 
atures and  locks  of  hair  myself;  but 
al\¥ays  with  delight  and  glee,  and 
never  with  the  maddening  anguish 
depicted  in  the  convulsed  features  of 
this  gentleman.  What  is  it,  Asmo- 
deus?  I  have  surely  seen  all  the 
passions  that  ever  shake  the  human 
breast  in  full  activity,  but  here  none 
can  be  distinctly  traced;  and  this 
frightfU  exhibition  seems  prodivsed 
rather  by  a  fierce  contest  between 
mixed  particles  of  all  the  good  and 
evil  powers,  than  by  the  passii^ 
sway,  any  dark  or  hostile  influence 
may  have  gained  over  a  true  ai^ 
noble  heart 

"Oh!  I  think  I  begin  to  guess  ;tiiat 
neat  little  mahogany  case;  those 
well  -  finished  barking  -  irons,  pret^ 
articles  for  French  workmanship, 
seem  to  solve  the  mystery,  but  shookl 
not  account  for  a  shaken  fhime  and 
convulsed  features.  An  invitation  to 
a  ball  before  breakfast  may  not  be 
the  most  agreeable  thing  in  the 
world ;  but  must  be  taken  quietly, 
like  other  necessary  evib.  Anval,iio 
doubt,  wishing  to  carry  off  la  beQe 
Henriette,  who  is  well  worth  it,  and 
well  worth  fighting  for  too.  Load- 
ing the  pistols  alreidy  P  Thistsauite 
contrary  to  rule ;  they  shoola  be 
loaded  on  the  ground  bv  the  seconds. 
And  what  means  all  ^(is  gesticBla- 
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tion,  and  raising  of  the  arm  ?  Ah  I 
kissing  the  miniature  asain,  and 
bathinff  it  in  tears.  Well,  well, 
these  things  look  a  little  foolish,  per- 
haps, to  the  unimpaanonate  observer ; 
but  they  have  their  merit.  They 
give  proof  of  ardent  affection ;  they 
calm  and  even  fortify  the  heart :  for 
a  man  really  and  truly  in  love  would 
fight  your  lord  superior,  Asmodeus, 

'  And  all  the  band 
He  brings  to  aid  bis  guilty  hand.' 

But  what  is  this  I  see  ?  Unhappy 
maniac,  he  levels  the  weapon  at  his 
own  h€»id  I  Powers  of  mercy !  help, 
stops  while  an  instant  remains,  the 
suicide  hand  raised  to  murder  body 
and  soul  I  Alas  I  *ti8  too  late !  Yon 
fiery  flash  and  fierce  report  tell 
that  the  deed  is  done  —  the 
crime  committed  I  Oh,  sisht  of 
guilt  and  horror!  The  noble  fea- 
tures, convulsed  and  blackened,  are 
scattered  around,  and  the  couch  is 
already  steeped  with  blood  I  And, 
hark !  the  rush  of  attendant^  roused 
by  the  report  of  the  deadly  weapon  ; 
the  wail  of  women,  the  frantic  scream 
of  maternal  despair!  But  all  efforts 
are  vain.  On  earth  there  is  no  hope, 
though  in  heaven  mercy  may  yet 
avert  the 

*  CaoDOD  fixed  against  self-slaughter.' 

Away  from  the  scene  of  horror  that 
a  fiend  only  could  have  exposed  to 
view,  and  which  nothing  will  ever 
obhterate  from  the  eyes  by  which  it 
was  so  unwillingly  beheld. 

^  Asmodeus,  explain  the  tragedy 
we  have  just  witn^sed.  Lict  us  hope 
that  there  are  circumstances  to  pal- 
liate, if  possible,  a  deed  so  frightful, 
a  crime  so  heinous.  I  have  seen 
many  a  gallant  man  fall  by  hostile 
arms  in  nm*  and  honest  fignt ;  but 
such  siffhts,  however  appculing,  are 
still  redeemed  by  the  pride,  pomp, 
and  circumstances  of  glorious  war ; 
for 

'  Noble  it  the  death  from  noble  ft;e 
In  the  fair  field  received,  when   the 
broad  star 
Is  high  in  heaven  ;  jet  more,  when  slow 
The  eolden  we^t  receives  his  sinking 
car; 
Fur  then  those  mild,  majestic  beams  be- 
»iow 
Their  softaat  radiance  oq  the  bed  of 


And  soldiers  close  iheir  eyelids  on  the 
scene, 
E*en  like  t!:e  sun,  sad,  solemn,  and 
serene.* 

But  to  witness,  what  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  an  actual  execution, 
a  man  falling  by  his  own  hand,  be- 
coming his  own  executioner,  and 
rushing  wildly  before  the  tribunal  of 
eternal  judgment  while  breaking 
God's  high  commands,  is  a  soul- 
harrowing  sight  that  ought  to  shake 
any  nerves  <kriving  life  and  impulse 
from  a  merely  mortol  heart.  Unveil 
the  cause  of  this  frightfid  drama.** 

''It  is  soon  done.  Fran9ois  de 
Bertancourt,  whose  death  you  have 
just  vdtnessed,  was  a  gentleman  of 
ancient  and  noble  faimly;  young, 
wealthy,  and  accomplished ;  iJeloved 
by  his  kindred,  cherished  by  friends, 
and  courted  by  all.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  nearly  every  advantage 
that  men  most  covet  in  the  outset  of 
life.  Mixing  with  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  Paris,  he  saw,  and,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  admired,  the  beau- 
tiful Henriette  d^Ardagnac,  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  portrait  that  so  forcibly 
struck  you.  He  sought  her  love,  and 
did  not  sue  in  vain.  His  elegant 
jierson,  manners,  and  accomplish- 
ments, eained  her  affections;  while 
his  wealth,  merit,  and  station  in  so- 
ciety, readily  secured  the  father*s  con- 
sent. This,  however,  was  coupled 
with  one  condition,  which,  thou^n  it 
became  the  source  of  future  nusfor- 
tune,  was  deemed  of  little  import  at 
the  time,  and  did  not  for  an  instant 
cloud  the  happiness  with  which  the 
lovers  looked  forward  to  their  ap- 
proaching union,  the  day  of  which 
was  alrei^y  fixed.  But  Fortune  had 
decided  otherwise.  The  Marquis 
d*Ardagnac  had,  when  a  boy,  seen 
his  father  die  after  long  days  of 
agonised  and  hopeless  suffering,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  received  in  a 
dud:  and  this  heavy  calamity,  the 
grief  of  his  almost  broken-hearted 
mother,  instilled  in  his  youthful 
mind  the  most  deadly  aversion  to 
duellists.  The  feeling  stren^hened 
with  his  strength,  and  grew  with  him 
to  manhood;  and  he  formed  an 
early  resolution  of  never  entering 
into  bonds  of  firiendship  or  connexion 
with  any  person  who  should  have 
fought  a  ouel;  and,  anxious  as  he 
was  for  the  alliance  with  Bertan- 
court, he  only  consented  to  receive 
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him  as  his  danghtefs  suitor,  on  the 
pledge  solemnly  given,  that  he  would 
never  send  or  accept  a  challenge. 

"  Bertancourt,  of  a  happy  and  cheer- 
ful disposition,  hating  and  envying  no 
man,  naving  no  wish  to  iniure  or 
offend  any  one,  believing  himself 
without  enemies — for  envy  lies  mute 
while  its  objects  are  in  prosperity — 
readily  gave  a  promise  which  he 
thought  there  could  be  little  difficulty 
in  keeping. 

"  Time  flies  fast ;  and,  borne  along 
on  Hope  and  Love's  expectant  wings, 
it  flew  faster  still  with  the  happy  and 
betrothed  pair.  A  few  days  more, 
and  they  were  to  be  united  for  ever ; 
when  Henriette,  in  passing  from 
her  private  box  at  the  Opera, 
and  leaning  on  her  lover's  arm,  was 
rudely  jostled,  and  without  apology, 
by  a  man  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  and  decorated  with  an  order 
that  proved  him  to  hold  some  rank  in 
society.  Bertancourt  instantly  re- 
sented the  insult;  words  ran  high, 
and  canes  were  threatened ;  when  the 
pressure  of  the  crowd  separated  the 
disputants. 

"  The  busy  part  of  the  following 
day  had  hardly  commenced,  when 
Bertancourt  was  already  waited  upon 
by  a  gentleman,  who  announced  him- 
self as  Capitaine  de  la  Ferailleur,  the 
friend  of  Colonel  Fort^p^e,  and  sent 
to  demand  immediate  satisfaction  Icm 
armes  a  la  maiiL,  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  latter  at  the  theatre.  Bertan- 
court expressed  his  regret  at  being 
unable  to  comply  with  the  colonel's 
demand ;  not  only  because  he  was 
himself  the  insulted  party,  but  was, 
besides,  under  a  pledge  never  to  send 
or  accept  a  challenge, — never,  in 
fact,  to  fight  a  duel.  Captain  de  la 
Ferailleur,  assuming  the  air  of  con- 
siderate courtesy  usually  displayed 
on  such  occasions,  declared  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  give  any  opinion 
on  M.deBertancourt's  resolution  ;  he 
had  only  a  painful  duty  to  perform ; 
but,  having  the  highest  possible  re- 
spect for  Monsieur  de  Bertancourt, 
and  confiding  in  the  generous  and 
acknowledged  gallantry  of  Colonel 
Fort^p^e,  he  would  give  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  consider  the  matter :  if, 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  a  meet- 
ing was  not  appointed,  he  should 
then  be  under  tne  afflicting  nedtesity 
of  proclaiming  to  the  world — what  he 
eould  not  yet  believe  hinuelf— that  a 


fentleman  ranking  deseryedly  so 
igh  in  general  estimation  as  Mon- 
sieur de  Bertancourt  had  declined  to 
give  honourable  satisfaction  to  a  ca- 
valier always  distinguished  for  his 
polite  readiness  to  meet  any  adver- 
sary entitled  to  the  honour  cm  arms. 
*«  Having  delivered  this  qieech  in 
better  terms  than  I  can  repeat  it,  be 
took  his  departure ;  leaving  Bertan- 
court to  make  some  rather  unplea- 
sant reflections.  But  tied  by  a 
pledge,  confident  also  in  the  clear  and 
rational  goodness  of  his  cause,  above 
dl,  fortihed  in  his  determination  by 
the  approbation  of  his  intended 
father-in-law,  who  bestowed  the 
highest  praise  on  his  conduct,  he  re- 
solved to  trust  to  the  justice  and 
common  sense  of  the  world,  and  to 
persevere  in  the  line  he  had  adopted. 
**  The  result  followed  quickly  ;  and 
never  was  the  triumpn  of  envy, 
malignity,  worthlessness,  and  a 
base  subjection  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  world,  more  distinctly  shewn 
than  in  the  speedy  victory  they 
achieved  over  truth,  justice,  and 
common  sense.  The  twenty -four 
hours  had  scarcely  elapsed,  without 
bringing  the  acceptance  of  the  chal- 
lenge, when  Bertancourt  was  already 
prc^aimed  a  poltroon  in  all  the  bril- 
liant circles  of  Paris.  The  astonish- 
ment was  universal,  the  good  and 
the  worthy  grieved,  many  refused  to 
believe  that  so  accomplished  a  cavalier 
could  want  the  paltry  d^ree  <A 
courage  required  for  fighting  a  duel; 
but  the  refusal  of  the  challenge  could 
not  be  denied,  and  society  acted  its  wor- 
thy part  accordingly.  Bertanconrt's 
friends  forsook  him,  his  acquaintances 
avoided  him ;  envy  and  malioe,  that 
his  prosperity  and  the  favour  of  the 
world  had  repressed,  burst  forth  with 
all  the  glee  of  triumphant  infiuny ; 
cowardice  grew  bold  where  it  fancied 
that  vulgarity  could  be  displayed 
with  impunity,  and  firom  every  qnar^ 
ter  the  very  finger  of  scorn  was 
pointed  at  the  man  who  had  been  the 
favourite  of  the  most  brilliant  cir- 
cles. His  betrothed  and  her  &ther 
left  town,  and  report  said  that  Hen- 
riette had  even  accepted  an  apology 
from  Colonel  Fortep^e  in  such  very 
courteous  terms,  as  to  make  the  lat- 
ter hope  for  more  than  mere  foi^ve- 
ness.  The  catastrophe  could  not  be 
long  delayed ;  and  when  we  saw 
Bertancourt,  he  had  just  retonted 
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IVom  a  brilliant  party,  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  before  the  dispute  at 
the  theatre,  and  at  which  the  very 
master  of  the  honse  had  turned  his 
back  on  the  once-honoured  guest. 
The  ladies  he  addressed  answered 
briefly,  curtseyed  lowly,  and  sought 
the  conversation  of  other  persons; 
some  of  the  gentlemen  he  spoke  to  re- 
plied with  ^  ohs,*  *  ahs,*  slight  smiles 
and  nods,  some  with  only  grave  and 
surprised  looks,  while  others  bowed 
themselves  away  without  further  no- 
tice. One  envious  scoundrel,  who 
had  courted  Bertancourt  in  pros- 
perity, borrowed  money  from  him, 
and  tried  to  rise  into  notice  by  being 
looked  upon  as  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  but  hated  him  with  all  the 
mean  and  rancorous  malignity  so 
natural  to  the  vain,  pretending,  and 
incapable,  offered,  with  feigned  sym- 
pathy, to  lead  him  from  the  room, 
whispering  in  his  ear,  though  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  nearest 
parties,  *■  that  all  his  friends  regretted 
to  me  him  there.* 

"  A  look  of  scorn  was  Bertancourt*s 
only  reply ;  but  he  felt  himself  fallen, 
indeed,  when  even  the  worthless 
eoiild  treat  him  thus.  Personally 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  and  who  in 
a  fair  field  would  have  dared  hosts 
of  foes,  he  wanted  the  moral  courage 
to  defy  the  code  of  honour  he  had  at 
the  instigation  of  others  attempted  to 
oppose.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  resist 
the  world's  scorn,  which  he  had  drawn 
down  upon  himself.  He  knew  it  to 
be  unjust,  felt  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  nerve  and  power  of  daring  in 
arms,  saw  clearly  that  envy  was  the 
mainspring  that  influenced  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  took  an  active 
part  against  him,  but  felt  equally 
conscious  of  his  own  inability  to  live 
as  a  dishonoured  man  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  Instigated  by  this  feeling, 
goaded  on  by  the  unworthy  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced  from  those 
who  had  formerly  courted  his  society, 
he  rushed  home  and  committed  tne 
dreadful  deed  you  witnessed.** 

"  In  fact,  then,  another  victim  to 
the  false  code  of  honour.  The  prac- 
tice of  duelling  was  surely  derived 
from,  and  can  only  be  upheld  by^your 
lord  superior,  Asmodeus,  by  oatan 
himself** 

"  He !  he !  he  I  excuse  my  laughing, 
Captain  Sabertash,  but  I  thmk  I 
have  heard  you  speak  less  generally 


and  evince  more  discrimination.  Du- 
elling originated,  as  you  know,  with 
those  chivalrous  institutions  to  which 
you  have  just  asctibed  a  great  part 
of  modem  civilisation,  was  uphela  by 
the  church,  churchmen  even  entering 
the  lists  by  proxy ;  and  the  practice 
may  have  been  beneficial  in  a  dark 
age  by  preventing  the  commission  of 
greater  crimes,  for  a  tilting-match  be- 
tween the  barons  was,  after  all,  less 
destructive  than  an  inroad  of  lawless 
marauders  that  carried  fire  and  sword 
into  cots  and  hamlets,  and  laid  waste 
entire  baronies.  Nor  does  it  follow  that 
my  lord  superior,  who  knows  more 
than  you  suspect,  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nate upholder  of  the  practice  as  now 
existing.  Indeed,  I  have  heard  him 
express  ffreat  contempt  for  it,  and 
declare  tnat  the  recruits  he  obtain- 
ed, whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  medium  of  duels,  were 
not  only  too  few  to  deserve  notice, 
but  ^nerally  of  the  most  wretched 
descnption,  vulgar  bullies  or  fade 
pretenders,  hardly  worth  picking  up. 
'Your  extreme  sticklers  for  punc- 
tilio,* said  my  respected  master  on 
one  occasion,  'are  generally  men  who 
have  little  else  to  stickle  for.*  I 
have  not,  as  you  know,  the  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  the  great  Satanic 
council,  or  I  should  be  better  em- 
ployed than  in  making  the  fashion- 
able world  pass  through  a  magic 
lantern  for  your  amusement ;  but  I 
can  safely  assert  that  my  swarthy 
sovereign  would  be  as  happy  to  see 
duelling  put  down  by  legislative  in- 
terference, if  that  were  possible,  as  he 
would  grieve  to  see  society  rise  above 
the  practice.  Were  duelling  crushed 
to-morrow  by  act  of  parliament, 
should  we  not  see  the  vile  passions 
that  discretion  keeps,  at  least,  within 
some  bounds,  displayed  in  full  luxu- 
riant malignity  ?  Should  we  not  see 
envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness, 
undermining  character  and  the  best 
relations  of  private  life  ?  We  know 
how  quickly  calumny  circulates  and 
slander  augments ;  how  willingly  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  listen  to  what  is 
termed  a  litUe  harmless  scandal ;  and 
how  many  persons  actually  make 
their  way  in  society  by  merely  re- 
tailing the  tittle-tattle  of  malignity, 
always  embellished  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  some  mean  passion  or  for  the 
amusement  of  the  worthy  listeners ; 
and,  knowing  this,  my  master  would 
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willingly  leave  beauty,  merit,  inno- 
cence, the  worth  and  conduct  which 
excite  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
good,  the  great,  and  the  just,  exposed 
without  protection  to  the  assaults  of 
vulgarity,  or  the  machinations  of  en- 
vious malice.  The  more  these  pas- 
sions extend,  the  more  they  are  en- 
couraged and  cultivated,  the  more 
his  empire  extends,  for  they  consti- 
tute its  very  foundation,  so  that  he 
is  not  likely  to  vote  for  the  continu- 
ance of  a  practice  that  imposes,  at 
least,  some  trifling  check  on  their 
growth.** 

^^But  you  forget,  Asmodeus,  that 
we  have  courts  of  law,  and  many  have 
courts  of  honour  also.** 

"  He !  he !  he !  excuse  me  for  laugh- 
ing, but  you  are  pleased  to  be  merry, 
miat  satisfaction  would  it  be  to  a 
father,  brother,  or  husband,  to  receive 
from  a  jury  some  three-and-sixpenny 
damages  as  compensation  for  an  in- 
sult mjurious  to  character,  offered 
to  a  lady  by  a  sneer,  smile,  wink, 
nod,  or  mnuendo,  that,  though  per- 
fectly plain  in  society,  could  hiuxUy 
be  established  by  proof  before  a  l^al 
tribunal  ?  Or  who,  having  received 
the  lie  direct,  or  had  a  glass  of  wine 
thrown  into  his  face,  would  appeal 
to  a  court  of  honour  for  satisfaction  P 
It  is  true  such  extreme  cases  do  not 
often  happen ;  the  r^^lar  duellist  is 
now  an  unknown  character,  civilisa- 
tion is  extending,  and  the  pistol, 
though  a  feeble  weapon  enough,  con- 
tinues to  exercise  some  influence; 
much  as  I  have  said,  to  mv  master*8 
regret,  who  thinks  he  could  do  much 
better  without  it.  But  let  arms  be 
laid  aside,  and  who  will  answer  for 
the  conduct  of  the  worthless  men 
who  now  act,  at  least,  with  dUcretion ; 
what  will  keep  the  master  passion  of 
envy  within  bounds  ?  Should  so- 
ciety, however,  continue  to  improve, 
and  rise  above  the  practice  of  duel- 
ling, the  case  will  be  greatly  altered ; 
such  an  abolition  of  the  practice 
would  ill  suit  my  ma8ter*s  views,  for 
it  would  prove  his  empire  to  be  on 
the  decline,  and  his  vocation  drawing 
to  an  end.  But  to  eflect  this  result, 
society  must  change  its  character  and 
conduct ;  must  resent  as  an  insult  to 
itself  what  is  now  sought  to  be  re- 
sented by  the  pistol ;  must  punish 
every  display  of  vulgarity,  rudeness, 
roalipity,  or  envy,  by  instantly  ex- 
dudmg  the  offender  from  all  respect- 


able intercourse  with  the  world ;  most 
brand  the  mendacious  libeller,  the 
man  who  may  only  be  worth  caning, 
though  not  worth  going  to  cane,  tM 
envenomed  backbiter,  the  false  boast- 
er and  detractor  of  female  character, 
with  indelible  marks  of  deserved 
infainy.  When  this  reform  shall 
be  eflfected,  then  duelling  will 
of  itself  and  then  will  my  great  i 
ter  have  ample  cause  to  numm,  for 
it  ¥rill  almost  toll  the  knell  of  his 
power.  But,  looking  at  fashionable 
society  as  the  essence,  or  elegant  ex- 
tract, whence  the  conduct  of  the 
general  mass  may  be  best  estimated, 
we  deem  ourselves  in  no  immediate 
danger.  How,  indeed,  could  we? 
Take  only  the  manner  in  which  a 
so-called  afikir  of  honour  is  treated 
and  spoken  of  after  a  meeting  hat 
taken  place.  If  one  of  the  parties 
have  fallen,  judges  and  juries  are  in 
the  greatest  possible  haste  to  acquit 
the  survivor;  and  this  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  rational  part  of  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, as  in  the  case  of  a  fair  duel, 
the^  could  not,  without  palpable  in- 
justice, do  otherwise;  but  now  does 
society  proceed  P  Do  they  ever  in- 
quire into  the  real  cause  of  a  dud, 
and  treat  the  actual  oflender,  whe- 
ther the  result  be  fatal  or  not,  as  be 
deserves  P  No  such  thing.  A  meet- 
ing once  over,  both  parties  ax^e  de- 
clared to  have  acted  like  men  of 
honour,  are  every  where  received  as 
ffood  fellows,  shaken  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  a  veil  is,  b^  general  accord, 
thrown  over  the  original  cause  of 
(juarrel ;  that  is,  vulgarity,  rudeness, 
insolence,  or  falsehood,  are  again  re- 
ceived into  universal  favour,  merely 
because  a  low  and  envious  mfiSan, 
perhaps,  has  fired  at  and  endangered 
the  lire  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  had 
previously  insulted.  If  any  one  be 
blamed,  it  is  in  general  the  challen- 
ger, though  he  is  mostly  the  injured 
and  insulted  party.  I  say  generaUy, 
for  it  has  happened  that  envy,  usu- 
ally the  moving  spring  in  all  such 
cases,  has  prompted  woi^less  persons 
to  follow  up  insult  by  an  imm^diatf 
cartel ;  and  a  cane  has  been  inflicted 
on  those  who  deserved,  in  reality,  no 
other  notice,  but  fh)m  whom  a  sub- 
seouent  challenge  could  not  weU  be 
refused.  You  have  an  Anti-duelling 
Society,  composed  of  brave,  honour- 
able, and  upriffht  men«  for  I  have 
seen  the  list;  but  why  attempt  to 
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strike  at  effects  instead  of  causes,  why 
not  form  a  society  for  the  suppression 
of  the  base  feeliugs  that  lead  to  du- 
elling instead  of  forming  it  against 
the  paltry  practice  itself?  Let  so- 
ciety form  a  league  in  favour  of  high 
-worth,  character,  and  feeling,  let  ta- 
lents and  acquirements  be  appreciated, 
a  high  standard  of  manners  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  modem  Sliding  Scale 
of  Manners^  and  you  will  never  again 
hear  of  another  duel  between  gentle- 
men." 

"  A  plague  on  this  bell,  it  almost 

5 nils  me  out  of  my  chair  I"    [Enter 
ohn.] 


"  Did  you  ring,  sir  ?" 

"  Yes.  What  is  all  this  racket  in 
the  house?" 

"  I  have  heard  none,  sir ;  only  the 
printer's  devil  was  here  an  hour  ago 
asking  for  more  MS.,  but  seeing  ^ou 
reclining  in  your  chair,  and  fancying 
you  might  be  asleep,  I  did  not  like 
to  disturb  you,  and  desired  hiqi  to 
return  in  the  morning." 

"Grood,  good;  all  right.  You 
may  ffo  to  bed."  [Exit  John.]  "By 
Jove!  Calderon  may  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  than  he  suspected 
when  he  wrote  his  wild  tale  of  Life 
a  Dreamt 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  MODERN  SANSCRIT  BT  HBZEKIAH  MOSS,  ESQ. 
THE  TEMPLE. 


It  was  the  vigil  of  the  Sabbath  day, 
and  the  evening  star  shone  brilliantly 
on  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  whose 
hundred  portals  were  now  sending 
forth  (the  sacred  service  being  over) 
multitudes  of  Zion's  children.  Slowly 
they  vanished  away,  like  clouds  over 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  and  the 
holy  temple  now  appeared  tenantless, 
witn  the  exception  of  one  votary  who, 
in  a  pensive  and  gloomy  mood,  re- 
mained leaning  against  a  column.  Of 
which,  by  his  deathlike  stillness,  he 
seemed  to  be  a  part.  From  the  gold- 
embroidered  sOks  of  India,  which 
constituted  his  dress,  his  flowiyt^ 
beard  partially  silvered  with  age,  his 
stately  stature  and  noble  countenance, 
it  was  easy  to  conclude  that  this 
man  was  amongst  the  loftiest  of  his 
tribe.  He  seemed  yet  buried  in 
thought  when  the  chief  priest  Assir, 
who  had  just  taken  off  his  officiating 
robes,  passed  him  by,  remarking  with 
a  smile  of  masked  malignity,  ^*  Has 
Hophin,  happy  Hophin,  forgotten 
that  his  young  and  lovely  wife  iB 
anxiously  awaiting  his  return  ?" 

"  Ha,  Assir  I "  replied  Hophin, 
startled  from  his  reverie ;  then  add- 
ing in  a  tone  of  assumed  tranquillity, 
**  my  wife,  good  Assir,  is  passing  the 
evening  by  the  bedside  of  my  niece, 
Bache^  who  is  dangerously  iU." 


J*  And,  doubtless,  you  are  now 
going  to  conduct  to  her  home  your 
fair  spouse  ?  At  least  you  will  not 
depute  that  pleasing  duty  to  the 
orphan  whom  you  adopted  five  years 
ago  at  the  Feast  of  the  Huts  ^^ 

"  An  act  of  humanity,"  replied 
Hophin,  evasively. 

**  Backed  by  the  moving  entreaties 
of  your  young  wife,"  furtively  sneered 
the  high-priest. 

"  How  could  I  do  otherwise?"  con- 
tinued Hophin,  with  gathering  gloom. 
«  The  *  Fecat  of  the  Huts;  as  you 
well  know,  is  celebrated  to  bless  the 
produce  of  the  earth  and  to  return 
thanksgiving  to  the  Ditine  Donor. 
Huts  formed  of  branches  are  raised 
before  our  doors.  In  these  we  eat 
in  common  during  the  festival.  It 
was  at  this  feast  that  Ammiel  came 
to  our  hut.  How  could  I  refuse 
hospitality  to  a  famished  child  ?  for 
Ammiel  was  then  but  a  child." 

"  But  is  so  no  longer,"  observed 
Assir,  with  studied  indifference. 

"  It  is  exactly  five  years  fVom  this 
day,"  went  on  Hophin ;  "  I  was 
coming  from  the  bath,  when  Ezela 
met  me  with  her  eyes  glistening  with 
tears, '  Oh  I  my  lord,*  she  exclaimed, 
'  a  child  —  a  poor  orphan  is  at  your 
gate.  No  home,  no  friend,  no  re- 
fuge !    Bless  the  first  year  of  our 
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union  with  a  good  work,  and  let  the 
feast  we  are  now  celebrating  be  to 
your  wife  a  memorial  of  her  husband^s 
generous  bounty.'  Ezela  was  so  beau- 
tiful at  this  moment,  that  I  promised 
to  adopt  the  boy.  I  took  him  by  the 
hand,  seated  him  at  my  table,  and 
called  him  *  son.'  I  hope  I  have 
never  had  reason  to  repent  my  con- 
duct" 

"  I  hope  80,  too,"  replied  Assir, 
mysteriously. 

"  What  mean  you?  Your  voice 
sounds  ominously  ? "  said  Hophin, 
whose  usually  pale  cheek  reddened 
up  with  a  burning  flush. 

"  Nay,  I  speak  in  my  wonted  tone," 
replied  the  priest. 

"  I  know  thee  for  my  enemy," 
sharply  rejoined  Hophin. 

"  Your  rival  once,  but  your  enemy 
never !  The  Lily  of  Hebron  inflamed 
me  with  a  passion  such  as  few  can 
feel.  You  were  preferred  to  me; 
and,  in  the  first  moments  of  my 
despair,  I  owed  you,  perhaps,  no 
very  great  goodwill ;  but  now — pah ! 
no  more  of  this.  Ezela  is  about 
twenty,  I  believe,  and  you  are  fifty, 
Hophin  r 

"  That  is  my  age  this  very  day," 
replied  the  husband  of  Ezela. 

**  Ezela  is  beautiful,  mild,  affec- 
tionate, but  young  and  thoughtless." 

"Assir!" 

"  I  have  a  nephew  at  home,  a  fine 
stripling  like  your  adopted  son 
Ammiel.  Now  had  I  a  wife  so 
young,  so  beautiful  as  Ezela,  why — 
women  wiR  make  comparisons,  and 
they  seldom  decide  in  favour  of  grey 
hairs." 


The  priest's  words  were  arrows. 
His  looks  poisoned  the  barbs. 

"Wretch,  be  silent!"  at  length 
burst  forth  Hophin.  "  Elzela  is  s 
pure  as  the  snows  of  Hermon  !** 

"  And  who  has  said  to  the  con- 
trary, my  good  Hophin  ?  As  for  xne, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  donbt  of  it ; 
but  other  people  say  that  they  hare 
seen  and  heard 

"  Whatr  roared  Hophin,  trem- 
bling in  every  nerve,  and  perspiring 
at  every  pore,  —  "  what  have  they 
heard  ? — what  have  they  seen  ?* 

"  Only  the  ^ntle  conversatioD 
and  private  meetmgs  of  Ammiel  and 
Ezela  upon  the  terrace." 

"  Serpent  or  demon  !  "  replied 
Hophin,  hissing  with  the  suppressed 
fury  of  both,  "  if  this  be  false,  your 
life  would  be  but  as  a  drop  in  the 
cup  of  my  revenge ;  but  ir  true  — 
true  I —  (rod  of  Israel,  where  am  I? 
My  reason  wanders!  Assir!  for 
mercy's  sake  retract  your  worda 
Pluck  from  my  mind  these  dreadfiil 
suspicions !  say  that  Ezela  is  trae,  or, 
by  my  father's  grave ^ 

"Lzela's  truth  and  love  can  be 
easily  and  surely  proTed,**  calody 
interrupted  Assir. 

"  How  ?"  gasped  Hophin. 

"  By  one  of  our  pious  ceremonies 
now  almost  obsolete ;  but  which,  on 
this  occasion,  I  would  wish  to  re- 
vive." 

"  What  ceremony  ?" 

"  I  will  explain  it  to  you  as  we  eo 
along.  Come,"  said  Assir,  familiany 
passing  his  arm  under  Hopfain'a 
"  The  night  advances,  and  Ezela  is  not 
yet  at  home." 


1WB  TEXBACB. 


It  was  late  at  night  when  Hophin, 
striding  rapidly  through  the  principal 
streets  of  Jerusalem,  arriv^  at  his 
door,  which  was  immediately  opened 
by  an  old  female  slave. 

"  Where  is  Ezela  ?"  demanded  he, 
with  a  voice  so  altered,  that  the  old 
slave  raised  her  lamp  to  his  face, 
doubting  that  it  was  her  master  who 
spake. 

"Where  is  Ezela?"  hoarsely  re- 
peated Hophin. 

"  My  lord,  upon  the  terrace ;"  and 
the  slave  bowea  to  the  dust. 

"  Alone  ?"  muttered  Hophin,  as  if 
dreading  the  reply. 

"  No,  my  lord ;  the  young  Am- 
miel 18  with  her." 


In  an  instant  Hophin  was  on  the 
terrace.  One  rapid  glance  drank  in 
the  whole  scene. 

The  night  was  oriental  in  its  fkir- 
est  attributes ;  clear,  calm,  and  beau- 
tiful. Myriads  of  stars  sparkled  in 
the  deep  blue  heavens,  forming  the 
retinue  of  the  crescent  moon  ^wly 
risiuff  from  the  waves  of  "  the  Great 
Sea.  At  one  extremity  of  the  tear- 
race  female  slaves  were  seated  on 
straw  mats,  and  spoke  in  lofw  mur- 
murs; at  the  other  end  Esela,  un- 
veiled, and  reclining  oii  cushions, 
sang,  in  a  low  soft  voice,  one  o£  Db- 
vid^  canticles.  Ammiel  was  seated 
at  her  feet,  and  their  attitudes  d^Btifsd 
not  at  the  presence  of  Hophin  r  "^ 
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rang.  Amxniel  gazed  on  her,  and 
listened ;  bnt  Hophin,  with  a  voice 
as  from  the  tomb,  slowly  articu* 
lated, "  Why  have  vou  left  the  house 
of  lUchel  before  I  came  to  conduct 
you  hither  ?** 

"My  lord,"  replied  Ezela,  the 
tears  ch'nging  to  her  silken  eyelids, 
*'  Bachel  is  much  better.  The  night 
was  growing  late,  and  Ammiel  ac- 
companied me  home." 

"  Ammiel,  Ammiel  !**  repeated 
Hophin,  using  the  word  as  a  stimu- 
lant to  his  rage ;  "  and  what  brought 
Amtniel  thither  f" 

Pale  and  trembling,  Ezela  answer- 
ed not ;  but  Ammiel,  starting  to  his 
feet,  replied,  "  My  father  I  I  went 
to  meet  you  and  Ezela;  but,  not 
findmg  you  at  BacheFs  house,  we 
believed  that  you  had  returned 
home  in  our  absence,  and  therefore 
we  hastened  hither  to  reioin  you." 

"It  is  well,"  coldly  observed 
Hophin,  seating  himself  on  the 
cushions,  and  concealing  under  a 
tran(|uil  air  the  suspicious  gnawing 
at  his  heart.  Drawmg  Ezek  to  his 
side,  and  parsing  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  till  his  nngers  pressed  insi- 
diously upon  the  life-pulse  of  her 
spotless  breast,  he  continued, — 

"  Ammiel,  my  son,  thou  art  now 
eighteen  years  of  age  ?" 

"  Since  the  last  moon,"  replied  Am- 
miel, in  perplexity. 

"Ammiel,  thou  art  now  a  man. 
It  were  foul  shame  for  thee  to  pass 
thy  days  in  the  apartments  of  women." 

"  What  would  my  father  say  ?  I 
am  an  orphan.  On  earth  I  have  no 
other  friend  than  you  and  Ezela," 
added  he,  sadly  looking  at  the 
young  woman,  who  smiled  as  sadly 
in  return. 

Hophin  pressed  so  tightly  the  arm 
of  Ezela,  tnat  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
pain.  Beffardless  of  this,  her  hus- 
band sternly  continued, — 

"  The  kmg  of  Israel  now  lives  in 
peace ;  but  peace  has  need  of  sol- 
diers, even  as  war." 

"  Now  I  understand  my  father," 
proudly  replied  Ammiel.  "  Let  it  be 
to-morrow, — let  it  be  this  hour:  I 
am  ready  to  depart" 


"  No,  no,  Ammiel !"  suddenly  ex- 
claimed Ezela ;  "  leave  not  this 
roof.  Choose  some  other  proiession 
than  the  cruel  one  of  war." 

"  Woman  !"  thundered  Hophin, 
"  rive  your  advice  when  asked ! 

The  silence  which  succeeded  the 
loud  and  furious  words  weighed  hea- 
vily even  on  the  slaves  crouching  in 
wmspering  groups  at  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  terrace. 

"  Ezekiel,  the  captain  of  the  king^s 
guards,  is  my  friend  and  kinsman. 
He  will  receive  you  to-morrow  in 
his  corps.  Ammiel,  you  depart  to- 
morrow." 

"  To-morrow  ?"  involuntary  sighed 
Ezela. 

"Well!  what  next?  Pray  con- 
tinue. This  may  be  the  last  oppor- 
tunitv;"  and  Hophin  smiled  mali- 
ciously. 

"xou  hurt  me,  my  lord,"  said 
Ezela,  in  a  low  voice  (his  poniard- 
hilt  pressed  rudely  against  her  side), — 
"  you  hurt  me ;"  and  she  endeavoured 
to  disengage  her  person  from  his 
coil. 

"Stay!"  shouted  Hophm ;  and 
the  adjoining  terraces  reverberated 
successively  the  sound.  Ezela  seem- 
ed petrified  to  a  beautiful  statue.  A 
flash  of  indignation  gleamed  Arom  the 
large  blue  eyes  of  the  orphan ;  but, 
suppressing  his  bitter  emotion,  he 
demanded  at  what  hour  he  should 
receive  his  instructions. 

"  At  two  hours  after  sunrise," 
coldly  replied  Hophin. 

Without  another  word,  Hophin, 
Ezela,  and  the  orphan  Ammiel,  sepa- 
rated for  the  night;  the  tremblmg 
slaves  slowly  following.  No  sound 
was  heard  save  the  step  and  voice  of 
the  warder  on  the  walls,  or  the  distant 
ffurgling  of  the  Kedron.  The  cloud- 
less stars  shone  down  upon  the  de- 
serted terrace;  gradually  the^r  waned 
away  toward  the  palm-dad  shores 
of  Phoenicia;  and  soon  the  mountains 
of  Moriah  hailed  the  cheerM  dav- 
dawn, — cheerful  to  all  but  tne 
wretched,  whose  sleepless  eyes  turn 
away  from  the  blessed  beams  as  from 
a  ghastly  mockery. 


THB  BANKS  OF  THB  KEBRON. 


But  long  before  day-break,  Assir, 
the  high-priest,  and  Hophin,  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali,  were  slowly 


walking  on  the  marrin  of  the  Ke- 
dron, or  "Dark  Rivulet,"  which 
dams  its  darkling  way  through  the 
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Tillcyof  HJanom.  Preflang  «lino0t 
eonrmaTely  his  companion*B  arnif 
Hophin  eaoerly  adud,^- 

""  But  hsSu'ieit  of  the  bitter  waters' 
infaUibler 

''  Infallible  beyond  the  •hadow  of 
iQspicioa.** 

^  My  reason  refbaet  to  believe  it,'* 
demurred  the  laynuui. 

"*  The  powo:  of  Jehovah  is  infinite  I** 
The  priest  bowed  low. 

*'■  And  vet,  if  Exela  should  prove 
innocent  r'  mused  Hophin. 

'*  She  would  appear  more  beauti- 
ful from  the  ordeal/*  eomplhnented 
the  priest. 

•*But,ifguUtyr 

*^  Her  b<^y  would  soon  become 
swollen,  and  death  would  instantly 
succeed.** 

**  Assir  1**  said  the  husband,  casting 
a  gloomy  glance  on  the  dark  waters 
rolling  at  nis  feet,  *'  Esela  must  die  I 
You  understand  me.** 

"  Justice  shall  be  done  .  on  the 
guiltv  ;**  and  the  priest  bowed  again. 

^  Assir,  you  are  a  doctor  of  the 
law,  and  even  so  am  I.  But  you  are 
also  a  priest,  and  so  am  not  I.'  Speak 
we  undisguisedly.  Speak  not  as  a 
high-priest  to  an  ignorant  Levite,  but 
as  man  to  man.** 

So  saving,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
trunk  of  a  storm-uprooted  cedar;  and, 
approaching  his  lips  towards  the  ears 
of  the  high-priest,  whispered,  in  a 
hiss  of  torture, — 

"Assir,  I  am  betrayed  I  Ezela 
loves  Ammiell  Tou  see  this  po- 
niard. Last  night  it  was  within  a 
hair-breadth  of  drinking  the  life- 
blood  of  the  wanton  and  her  para- 
mour. You  shudder,  Assir,  ana  you 
are  right.  The  deed  were  brutal,  so 
I  checked  myself  to  enjoy  a  sweeter 
vengeance.  Assir,  Eiela  must  die, 
vet  not  in  the  darkness  of  night,  but 
in  the  glare  of  noonday, — ^not  assassi- 
nated by  my  slaves,  or  by  my  own 
hand,  but  by  thine,  ffood  Assir,  by 
the  draught  of  the  *  bitter  waters,*  in 
the  midst  of  the  Temple,  and  before 
the  face  of  all  Israel.  Thou  under- 
stendestP** 


"^To  none  but  ih#  wuAt^nniiht 
waters  terrible,*'  toksamjTef^ediks 
priest*s. 

''  And  yet,  had  I  been  fa^*ptiast, 
good  AssiE,  they  should  be  terrible 
to  whomsoever  I  pleased,**  inamoated 
Hophin. 

But  the  hint  &11  stillb(Hrii,  appa- 
rently, for  the  prieBt*s  eyt  vaa  nci- 
perturbable  as  the  tomb. 

''  The  sand  which  I  mix  with  the 
waters  is  collected  from  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary.  I  mix  wiUi  the  sand 
certain  burnt  herbs,  and  prepare  two 
cups,  one  for  the  wife,  the  other  for 
her  husband.** 

"  You  mark  one  of  these  cups, 
good  Assir?** 

Their  eyes  met  A  flash  of  demon 
joy  gleamed,  for  %  moment,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  hkh-priest,  then  left  them 
more  lurid  thaa^i^re,  as  darkneg 
alter  lightning.'  A  fiendish  thouffht 
seemed  to  mark,  as  with  a  brand,  liis 
forehead,  t>iercing  through  the  pro- 
phylact,  and  burning  in  uie  brain. 

"  The  labourer  deserves  his  YdttT 
muttered  Assir. 

Hophin  drew  from  his  bosom  a 
gold  -  embroidered  purse,  and  pre* 
sented  it  to  the  high-priest 

''  But,  before  I  acC*  r^narked  the 
latter,  "  I  must  previously  ascertain 
whether  Ezela  deserves  the  death 
you  doom  her  to.  I  desire  to  have 
an  hour*8  converse  with  her  alone.** 

"  Never  I  *'  exclaimed  Hophin, 
starting  at  the  thought 

"  Then  seek  from  some  other  'the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters,*  prepared 
in  the  manner  pou  wish  them  to  be. 
Peace  be  with  you !  **  And  the  priest 
arose  irom  the  prostrate  oedar,  as  if 
about  to  depart 

"  Hold  I  Assir,'*  groaned  Hophin, 
struggling  with  his  passions ;  '^  you 
have  my  secret  When  would  you 
wish  to  speak  with  Eaela  ?** 

'^  When  the  evening  prayer  is  said.** 

«  Then  be  H  sa** 

And,  without  word,  look,  or  salute, 
they  separated. 


TUB  DXPABTDBB. 

WhUe  the  machinations  of  Sathanas         "My  brother,  nay  dear  and  only 


were  t)iU8  concocting  by  the  waters 
of  the  Kedron,  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  found  Ezela  and  the  young  Is- 
raelite clasped  in  each  other*8  arms  on 
the  terrace  where  the  scene  of  the 
last  evening  had  passed. 


brother,  all  mnst  be  revealed  to  Hop- 
hin. Ammsel,  you  must  not  be  sa- 
crificed!** And  Ezehi  sobbed  lat- 
terly. 

"  But  the  dying  words  of  our  mo- 
ther must  be  obeyed.  JBa^  tb^ 
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knew  not  at  fixwt  that  I  lived,  that  I 
was  saved  from  the  shipfwreck  where 
our  fiither  perkhed;  otherwiie  die 
-would  not  have  willed  you  all  the 
l^perty,  half  of  which  was  legaUy 
mine/' 

"  Yet,  Anuniel,  when  she  knew 
you  were  alive,  why  did  she  conceal 
your  existence,  and  rob  you  of  your 
just  patrimony?" 

^'  Hush !  my  sister.  A  mother's 
pride,  and  she  was  most  proud  in 
naving  Hophin  for  her  son,  led  her 
to  this  error,  besides  the  disgrace  of 
Hophin's  reftisal,  had  you  only  half 
the  dowry  proposed.  I  regret  not 
the  loss.  Your  marriage  was  cele- 
brated, and  you  accompanied  your 
husband  to  Jerusalem.** 

"  And  you,  my  poor  brother,  art 
cast  pennness  on  the  world  for  my 
account  Oh !  Ammiel,  let  me  read 
once  more  the  last  injunctions  of  our 
mother.  Thev  may  strengthen  me 
in  this  hour  of  trial.** 

Ammiel  took  a  scroll  of  parchment 
firom  his  bosom,  and  Ezela  read,  with 
sorrowful  agitation,  her  mother's  let- 
ter:— 

**  To  AmmxtL 

**  My  son,  when  you  return  to  the 
borne  of  your  fathers  you  will  find  it 
desolate.  Your  dying  mother  confeeses 
she  has  robbed  you,  and  added  to  the 
robbery  a  lie.  Forgive  me,  my  son ! 
From  the  grave  I  implore  your  foreive- 
Dess.  Lei  not  my  memory  be  brougnt  to 
flhame,  nor  your  sister  to  reproach,  by 
revealing  the  secret  which  weighs  heavily 
on  my  heart  at  thii  my  dying  hour.  Go 
to  thy  sister  ^  tell  her  all.  May  the  God 
of  Israel  support  thee  and  her  to  keep 
inviolate  the  secret  of  thy  mother. 

"  SlilRAS." 

"Thus,  Ezela,**  sighed  Ammiel, 
taking  back  the  parchment,  "our 


mother*s  secret  must  be  kept,  even 
to  the  death.** 

"  But,  Ammiel,  my  brother,  hear 
me.  L^ve  not  Jeruaolem  this  morn- 
ing, nor  even  to-morrow.  I  implore 
vou  to  grant  me  this  &vour.  Some 
horrible  presentiment  chills  me  as 
with  a  death-damp.  Stay,  Ammiel,** 
she  repeated,  enfolding  him  in  her 
arms.  "Wait  till  to-morrow  eve 
near  the  tower  of  David.  I  shall 
either  come  myself,  or  send  a  slave  to 
thee.** 

*'  Well,  I  promise  thee,  Ezela. 
Trust  thy  brother!** 

A  shadow  crossed  the  sunshine  on 
the  terrace.  Anuniel  started,  and 
suddenly  disengaged  himself  from 
his  8ister*s  fkrew^  embrace.  Ho- 
phin stalked  forward. 

"Pardon  our  tears  and  our  last 
fkrewell,  my  lord.  Ezela  has  been  a 
sister  to  me ;  to  her  I  owe  the  pro- 
tection you  have  so  nobly  grant^  to 
a  poor  orphan.  Be  not  offended  at 
mygrief  r  and  Ammiel  turned  aside 
in  sorrow. 

"Wherefore  should  I?**  coldly  re- 
sponded Hophin.  "  But  enough  of 
this.  Take  yo\i  these  three  purses  of 
gold,  you  will  find  my  b^  horse 
ready  caparisoned  in  the  court-yard. 
Depart  for  the  army.    Farewell  I  ** 

Ammiel  was  about  to  reflise  the 
^its  of  Hophin,  but  a  look  from 
Eiela  altered  his  intention.  Receiv- 
ing the  purses,  and  casting  one  look 
on  Ezela,  he  uttered, — 

"  My  lord,  I  accept  these  gifts  as 
from  a  brother ;  ana  now  the  God  of 
Israel  watch  over  you.** 

Ammiel  rapidly  departed. 

"  And  now,  woman,  for  thy  des- 
tiny!** hoarsely  muttered  Hophin, 
leading  his  wife  to  her  apartments. 


THE  PILGBIM. 


Sadly  leaning  on  the  marble  balus- 
trade which  closed  the  terrace  of 
Hophin*8  mansion,  Ezela  was  gazing 
intently  on  a  dark  and  vertical  streak 
which  curiously  ap|)eared  to  bisect 
the  setting  sun.  This  was  the  tower 
of  David,  where  Ammiel  was  to 
await  her  instructions. 

Her  thoughts  were  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  a  slave,  who,  touch- 
ing the  ground  with  his  forehead, 
announced  that  a  pilgrim  requested 
hospitality. 

"  See,  then,  to  his  wants,**  hastily 


replied  Ezela,  resuming  her  gaze  to^* 
wuds  David*s  Tower. 

"  The  pilgrim  requests  a  private 
interview,**  said  the  slave,  returning. 

"  Where  is  thy  master  P  **  inquir^ 
Ezela. 

"  At  evening  prayer,**  replied  the 
slave. 

"  I  receive  no  persons  in  his  ab- 
sence.   Depart  1  ** 

The  slave  departed,  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes reappeared,  and  lowly  uttered, — 

"  The  pilgrim  requests  this  inter- 
view in  the  name  of  humanity.** 
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^In  vainP  replied  Ezela,  in  a 
tone  of  annoyBnce. 

"  For  the  sake  of  your  life,  which 
ifl  in  danger.** 

^' Leave  my  presence,**  proudly 
commanded  the  yonng  matron. 

^  In  the  name  of  your  husband.** 

^  I  cannot  see  this  man,**  said  £aela, 
hesitatingly. 

^'  In  the  name  of  the  orphan  Am- 
miel.** 

"Bid  him  enter  immediately,**  ra- 
pidly answered  Ezela,  yeiliog  her 
flushed  features. 

And  Aasir  entered. 

*♦  Daughter  of  Shirai  !*'  mUdly  be- 
gan the  priest,  ''your  mother  spurned 
me  as  your  suitor.  Hophin,  the 
wealthy  and  powerftil  Hophin,  was 
preferred  to  the  poor  priest  Assir. 
But  that  is  past  I  come  not  hither 
to  reproach ;  no,  I  come  to  save  you.** 

''How,  Assir!  what  means  this 
mystery?** 

"  Thou  shalt  hear.  The  demon  of 
jealousy  has  seised  on  your  hu8band*B 
heart.  To-morrow  you  shall  be  sum- 
moned by  my  voice  to  the  temple  and 
compelled  to  undergo  the  *  ordeal  of 
the  Ditter  waters.*  Terrible  will  be 
the  trial  r* 

"  I  fear  it  not,**  replied  Ezela  un- 
moved. 

"And  thou  wert  ri^ht,  Ezela,**  re- 
joined the  priest,  "if  it  had  been  the 
hand  of  God  that  prepared  the  wa- 
ters ;  but  the  hand  of  man " 

"3%  hand,  good  Assir  I  is  it  not?*' 

"  Yea,  even  mine,**  and  the  priest 
seemed  sunk  in  thought 

"  Speak,  Asah*,   I  implore   you. 


Yon  are  trembling,  and  your  looks 
are  those  of  the  dead.** 

"Listen,  then,  daughter  of  Shirai. 
Your  husband  desires  your  death, 
and  by  his  order  I  am  to  jwiaon  one 
of  the  two  cups,**  said  the  priest  in  a 
voice  barely  audible. 

"  Satanic  slanderer  !**  replied  the 
young  wife,  her  eyes  flaamiy  and 
ner  boeom  heaving  vrith  indignant 
emotion. 

"Seest  thou  this  purse?  Dost 
thou  reconiise  it  ?  It  is  full  of  gold; 
my  reward  for  your  death.** 

Eiela  instantly  recoeniaed  the 
purse  which  her  own  hands  had 
wrought  uid  presented  to  Hophin. 
The  hot  tears  came  gushing  through 
her  veil. 

"But  it  shall  be  the  reward  of  his 
death,  if  thou  wiliest  it,**  said  the 
priest,  insidiously  approaching  her. 
"  Promise,  beautiM  Ezela,  to  be  my 
bride,  and  Hophin  shall  quaff  tM 
poisoned  cup,  leaving  thee  a  widow 
to-morrow. 

"Infamous  assasrinT  indignantly 
burst  forth  Ezela,  as  she  rushed  from 
the  terrace. 

A  moment  after,  and  before  AjBsir 
had  recovered  from  his  discomfiture, 
a  slave  hurriedly  conducted  him  from 
the  terrace  to  the  court-gate.  There 
the  husband  of  Ezela  met  the  high^ 
priest.  Their  eyes  met,  and  the 
meeting  of  their  eyes  would  have  de- 
lighted man*8  enemy  to  behold. 

"  To-morrow  !**  muttered  Hophin. 

"  Ay,  to-morrow  !**  and  the  priest 
hurried  on. 


THE  OBDBAL. 


It  was  noon ;  not  a  doud  obscured 
the  azure  heavens.  The  sun  shone 
down  in  all  his  power  and  beauty 
on  the  domes  of  Jerusalem,  "the 
vision  of  peace**  (and  a  vision  of 
peace  has  it  been  from  its  foundation 
tothe  present  day).  Crowds  throi^ged 
through  the  gates  of  Solomon*s  Tem- 
ple, eagerly  anxious  to  witness  the 
ordeal  of  the  bitter  waters.  The  wo- 
men occupied  exclusively  the  gal- 
leries, the  men  fiUed  nearly  to  suffo- 
cation the  body  of  the  temple.  Silence 
seemed  to  shudder  as  the  nkh-priest 
appeared  slowly  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  tabernacle.  As  soon  as  he 
had  stood  in  front  of  the  holy  ark 
he  bowed  him  to  the  ground  and 
then  stepped  back. 


A  few  moments  elapsed  and  he  was 
followed  by  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  former  in  gloomy  abstraction 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  unleavoi- 
ed  cake  which  he  carried  between  his 
hands.  The  woman  walked  upon 
the  left  side  of  the  man,  her  person 
beinff  entirely  covered  by  a  white 
wooUen  veil.  The  swan  of  the  Eu- 
phrates never  appeared  more  graoe- 

A  brief  pause  ensued,  when  the 
husband,  placing  the  cake  upon  the 
altar,  uttered  aloud,  "  The  spirit  of 
jealousy  possesses  my  heart.  I  de- 
mand for  my  wife  the  test  of  the 
bitter  waters.** 

"  Thy  demand  is  granted,**  said  the 
high -priest 
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**  And,  therefore,'' resumed  Hophin, 
**have  I  brought  this  barley-cake, 
unmixed  with  oil  or  spices,  a  cake  of 
jealousy  and  a  memonal  of  iniquity. 
Let  the  guiltyperish  1" 

"Wife  of  Hophin,  approach,*'  in- 
tonated the  hifh-priest.  And  Ezela 
walked  forward. 

A  young  Levite  takes  two  cupe 
filled  with  blessed  water  and  places 
them  before  the  priest  Assir  collects 
some  grains  of  suid  from  the  floor  of 
the  sanctuary  and  slowly  casts  tiiem 
into  each  cup,  accompanying  the  act 
with  a  few  lowly  -  uttered  words. 
Then  advancing  towards  the  wife  of 
Hophin  he  removes  her  veil,  and  the 
temple  shone  as  with  the  beauty  of  a 
seraph. 

"Oh !  mercy  and  pardon  for  the 
young  and  beautiful,'^  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  men. 

The  women  were  mute  upon  the 
occasion. 

Be^^irdless  of  this  incident,  the 

5 nest  continued  his  dreadful  office, 
'aking  the  cake  from  the  husband's 
hands  and  closely  approadiing  Ezela, 
he  whispered,  "It  is  not  yet  too  late. 
Consent  to  be  my  wife ;  sav  but  one 
word,  Ezela,  and  thou  art  free." 

"Priest,  perform  thy  duty T  in- 
di^antlv  murmured  lEasela.  Then 
nusinff  her  radiant  eyes  to  heaven, 
she  added  fervently,  "  God  of  Israel 
protect  me  I" 

"Daughter  of  Shiraz!  wife  of 
Hophinr  said  Assir,  aloud,  "if  thou 
art  chaste  in  thought  and  deed,  be 
thou  unscathed  by  tnese  waters.  But 
if  otherwise,  may  these  waters  whidi 
thou  shalt  drink  prove  thy  last 
draught  upon  earth  r  Then  taking 
the  cup  and  placing  it  within  her 
tremblmff  hands  add^  with  a  fiend- 
ish emphasis,  "Drink,  spouse  of 
Hophm  !l^^^  ^ 

£zehi  looked  at  the  cup,  and  then 
at  her  husband.  His  scornful  glance 
Moused  her  gentle  spirit.  "People 
of  Israel  I"  said  the  victim,  with  a 
voice  that  thrilled  through  the  co- 
lumns of  the  temple,  but  not  through 
tne  heart  of  Hophm.     "Men,  who 


judge  me,  and  ye  women,  who  hear 
me,  I  swear  that  I  am  innocent,  that 
my  heart  is  pure,  and  my  tongue  a 
stranger  to  falsehood.  And  vet  I 
dread  this  trial,  for  the  malice  of  men 
may  be  taken  for  the  judgment  of 
Grod.^  May  the  Lord  pajnion  my 
enemies.  I  pardon  them  fron^  my 
soul."  Then  raising  the  cup  to  her 
lips,  she  drank  its  contents.  For  a 
moment  her  beautiiUl  eyes  were  di- 
rected towards  the  roof  of  the  temple, 
then  slowly  sinking  upon  the,va8t 
and  awe-stricken  multitude,  she  re- 
cognised her  brother,  and  iaintin^lv 
exclaimed,  "Ammiel,  dear  Ammiel, 
ferewell!" 

"Hophin!  thy  turn  has  come," 
said  Assir,  presenting  the  other  cup. 

At  that  moment  Ammiel  rushed 
through  the  crowd,  caught  the  faint- 
ineEzda  in  his  arms,  and  exclaimed, 
"  Who  dare  accuse  my  sister  ?" 

"Thy  sister,"  repeated  Hop^hin, 
dropping  the  cup  which  broke  in  a 
thousand  fragments  on  the  pave- 
ment. 

"Read,"  said  Ammiel,  presenting 
his  mother's  letter. 

Hophin  spoke  not.  He  dreaded 
being  accused  as  the  murderer  of 
Ezela. 

Assir  approached  and  whispered, 
"  The  poison  was  not  in  the  cup  of 
Ezekr 

"  In  which,  then  P*  gasped  Hophin^ 
recoiling. 

"In  neither!"  replied  the  hish- 
priest,  fixinff  his  eyes  on  the  broken 
cup  with  a  K>ok  of  savage  disappoint- 
ment. 

Ezela,  recovering  from  her  swoon^ 
kissed  her  husband's  hand,  and  the 
forehead  of  her  brother.  Assir 
shrunk  away  from  the  scene  as 
a  foul  bird  from  the  lieht  of  day. 
All  the  men,  save  the  niffh-priest^ 
blessed  the  beautiful,  and  all  the  wo- 
men envied  her.  "  A  moral  phe- 
nomenon," saith  our  chronicler,  "  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  Valley  of 
Jehoshaphat." 
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Wb  really  begin  to  think  that  Louis 
Philippe,  after  fourteen  years  of 
wranguD^,  intrigue,  management, 
and  fighting,  practised  alternately 
on  the  nation  at  large  and  on  the 
parties  and  sections  into  which 
France  is  divided,  has,  by  dmt  of  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  overcome 
all  his  enemies,  and  settled  down  at 
last  into  a  comfortable  sort  of  a  quasi 
bourgeois  Bourbon,  who  can  eat  his 
juUmne  without  fear  of  an  Smeutey 
and  look  forward  to  his  perdrix  aux 
choux  unscared  by  royalists  or  repub- 
licans. 

What  has  induced  you  to  come  to 
this  conclusion?  says  the  inquiring 
reader.  Listen,  and  we  will  ^ive  a 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  m  us. 
For  fourteen  years  the  literary  mar- 
ket of  Paris  has  been  deluged  with 
all  sorts  of  monstrosities.  JN  ew  sys- 
tems of  religion  and  morals  have  suc- 
ceeded each  other  with  fearful  rapi- 
dity, plans  in  quartos  and  duodecimos 
have  been  unfolded  for  the  recon« 
struction  and  regeneration  of  society. 
History  has  been  written  in  the  spirit 
of  romance,  and  romance  in  the  spirit 
of  history;  old  classical  recollections 
and  traditions  have  been  cast  aside 
as  rococo  and  verruaues;  CorneiUe, 
and  Racine,  ana  Moliere,  have  given 
place  to  George  Sand  and  £ugen« 
Sue ;  the  Bible  itself  has  been  super- 
seded by  Lamennais  and  Enfantin; 
but  in  all  this  unsettlement  of  old 
doctrines  and  practice,  in  all  this  din 
and  clatter  in  Uie  propagation  of  new 
principles  the  cooks  and  epicures  of 
Paris,  who  anciently  spoke  as  oracles 
and  with  most  miraculous  organ, 
have  been  silent  and  given  no  sign 
whatever  of  life.  They  are,  no  doubt, 
&r  too  wise  and  witted  to  meddle 
with  what  does  not  concern  them,  or 
to  handle  topics  beyond  their  reach ; 
but  why  is  it  that  during  fourteen 
years  they  have  been  altogether  si- 
lent on  the  progress,  or,  perhaps,  we 


should  rather  say  on  the  "dedine 
and  fall"  of  their  own  art?  Whjr, 
^r  no  other  reason  than  this,  that  m 
times  of  commotion  and  strife,  of  re- 
volutionary travail  and  elumge,  so- 
cial intercourse  is  impeded,  men  be- 
come gloomy,  unoommunicathre,  and 
ascetic  They  neither  accept  nor  e^re 
dinners.  Durins  the  progress  ofthe 
first  revolution  tne  restaurants  were 
idl  closed,  the  cooks  were  sent  adrift 
homeless  and  penniless,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  consulate  had  beeonie  so 
full-blovm  as  to  ripen  into  the  mel- 
low fhiit  ofthe  empire  that  the  lite- 
rature of  the  Table  again  revived, 
that  men  b^an  to  dine  splendidly, 
sumptuously,  and  gaily;  or  that 
cooks,  or  epicures,  or  hon-vivemtSj  re- 
corded in  imperishable  long-primer 
the  progress  and  the  glories  ofthe 
art  they  loved. 

For  the  last  two  (Mr  three  years 
there  has  been  a  lull  in  France,  and 
the  reason  why  we  think  it  will  be 
of  some  continuance,  and  that  the  dy- 
nasty of  Louis  Philippe  most  be 
henceforth  r^arded  as  a  faH  aecom- 
pU,  is  not  because  M.  Guizot  appears 
to  be  firmly  established  in  office,  not 
because  M.  Thiers  and  his  firknds 
appear  to  be  cast  into  the  shade,  not 
because  the  republican  party  ceaae  to 
be  demonstrative,  not  be^nse  the 
royalists  aie  more  fbolish  and  ridien- 
lous  than  they  have  ever  been,  not 
because  a  better  intelligence  appears 
to  prevail  between  England  and 
France,  but  because  the  '^classics  of 
the  table"  have  been  disinterred 
from  the  graves  in  which,  though 
not  dead,  they  lay  too  long  sleeping. 
When  men  begin  to  talk  of  dinneni, 
still  more  when  they  begin  to  write 
of  them,  are  we  sure  of  a  calm  worid 
and  a  long  peace. 

But  who  is  the  worthy,  exodlent 
man  to  whcMn  we  are  indebted  for 
the  awakening  ofthe  sagaoknis  seven 
who  were  eaters  before  they  beeame 


*  Classiqnes  de  la  Table,  1  gros  toI*  qui  contient:— 1.  La  Physiologie  du  Gout, 
par  Brillat  SavariD.  2.  La  Gastronomie,  par  Bercbouz.  3.  Des  Resooroee  de  U 
fable  pendant  toute  I'Ann^e,  par  Grimod  de  la  Reyniere.  4.  L'Art  de  Diner  en 
Ville,  par  Colnet.  5.  La  Gastrooomie  Historique,  par  le  Marquis  Louis  de  Cusay. 
6.  Quelques  r^cettes  D6licat6s  de  M.  F.  "Roques.  7.  De  la  Vie  de  M.  le  Prince  de 
Tallejrrand,  par  M.  le  Dr.  Bourdon.  8.  De  la  Table  particuliere  du  Meoa,  par 
M.  F.  Fayot.  9.  Devoirs  R^ciproques  de  rHomme  riche  et  de  son  Praoticieii,  par 
Antomn  Cartoie.    10.  U  Cuisine  et  la  Table  Remaine,  par  feu  Maiors^ 
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sleepers?  It  is  none  other  than 
M.  F.  Fayot,  the  secretary  of  the  in- 
genious (Jar^me,  who  has  simed  a 
contract  with  Dentre  Renonara  Man- 
sat  Maison,  our  fViend  Amyot.  and 
other  booksellers,  to  see  throufi^h  the 
press  and  edit,  not  alone  a  splendid 
edition  of  these  Table  Clautcs^  but 
every  thing  which  Careme  has 
written  touching  cookery,  pastry, 
wines,  decoration  of  tables,  and  the 
craft  and  mystery  of  a  butler*8  office. 
The  compilation  is  dedicated  to 
M.  Jules  Janin,  and  from  the  tone 
of  the  preface  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  closing  and  bankruptcy  of 
restaurateurs,  the  sales  of  valuable 
stocks  of  rare  old  wines  and  liqueurs, 
is  no  longer  an  every-day  occurrence 
in  Paris  as  in  the  days  of  1830  up  to 
1839  and  1840;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  cookery  and  cooks,  wines 
and  liqueurs,  are,  to  use  a  broker-like 
phrase,lookingupin  the  market.  The 
courtesies  and  el^;ancies  of  life  are 
sffain  reviving,  the  birds  of  the  air, 
the  water,  and  the  earth  are  again 
aalmied,  fricasseed,  roasted,  crapau- 
dineed,  filleted,  and  supremed;  and 
■ensible  men  and  lovely  women  wash 
them  down  with  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling AI,  or  of  mellow,  full-flavoured 
Beimne,  or  pure,  unadulterated  Ch&- 
tean  Margeaux.  This  is  as  it  should 
be,  and  so  long  as  our  lively  neigh- 
bours shall  thmk  more  frequently  of 
cookery  and  less  of  constitutions, 
the  better  will  it  be  for  their  own 
peace  and  comfort,  for  the  repose  of 
Europe  and  the  safety  and  perma- 
nency of  their  new  dynasty. 

In  a  preliminary  discourse  ad- 
dre»ed  ostensibly  to  Dr.  Paul  Gau- 
bert,  but  really  to  the  world  at  large, 
M.  Fayot  gives  a  sketch  of  the  writers 
and  authorities  whose  essays  and  pre- 
cepts he  has  collected  into  the  beau- 
timlly  printed  and  illustrated  volume 
at  present  lyine  before' lill*  liis^well 
that  we  should  present  them,  in 
^kit-kat"  too,  to  the  English  public. 

"  To  this  Tolume,"  says  he,  in  a  rather 
slipshod  style,  ss  will  b«  seen  by  the 
translation,  "  behold  them  united.  Here 
jOQ  will  find  collected  together  all  those 
preceptors  in  the  art  of  li  ring  as  it  exists 
IB  the  present  day.  1  will  take  advantage 
of  this  converMtioual  form  to  give  some 
personal  details  of  those  writers  which 
cannot  be  perused  without  interest.  Seven 
or  eight  persons  represent  by  the  souve- 


nirs of  their  lives  or  by  their  writings 
the  gastronomy  of  the  consulate  and  the 
empire.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  from  the  Directory  in 
1796  to  1807  or  1808.  What  a  noble 
establishment  was  his  !  The  first  exam- 
ples of  his  hospitality  were  models,  and 
In  the  art  of  representing  social  eminence 
this  minbter  was  like  Raphael  in  paint, 
ing.  His  first  attempts  were  perfect ;  he 
attained  hie  end  and  object  at  once,  end 
his  uble  always  continued  peerless  and 
pre-eminent. 

"A  roan  whose  name  will  never  1>e 
eilkced  from  culinary  souvenirs,  M.  Bou- 
cher, arranged  the  whole  household  of  the 
prince  with  that  nobls-mindedneu  which 
the  owner  desired.  The  menut  of  tbo 
grand  dinners  of  the  minister  for  foreign 
affairs  were  classic.  Careme  deuiied 
them  to  us  minutely^  and  we  have  no 
scruple  in  saying  they  will  be  long  imi. 
tatea.  Prince  Talleyrand  had  every  con- 
fidence in  M.  Boucher,  who  was  a  man  of 
good  natural  abilitiet,  and  left  him  uncon- 
trolled as  to  the  expenditure.  M.  Bou. 
cher  died  in  his  service  in  about  his 
fifty-second  year.  He  was  a  man  of  an 
active  body  and  mind,  of  a  pure  heart 
(urn  amt  pure),  though  his  intelligence 
was  not  the  oftpring  of  edncattoo.  His 
debut  was  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Princess  of  Lamballe.  For  a  long  period 
it  was  Boucher  who  selected  the  cooks 
of  all  the  great  establishments  out  of 
France.  Careme  dedicated  to  him  his 
Patisewr  Royal,  one  of  hit  great  booh.  It 
was  he  who  created  that  elegant  comfort 
of  the  estabUshment  of  Talleyrand,  a 
table  at  which  Fontanes,  M.  d'Alberg, 
M.  Mol6,  M.  Joubert,  and  twenty  other 
distinguished  men,  among  whom  I  would 
only  further  name  the  Abb6  Dearenandee 
(at  once  so  quick-witted  and  solid- 
beaded),  the  Count  de  Hauterive,  M.  de 
Monbrond,  and  M.  de  Laugeac,  so  often 
dined." 

The  following  account  of  the  illus- 
trious diplomatist  has  a  more  graphic 
and  personal  interest : — 

*'M.  do  Talleyrand  received  every 
morning  bis  bill-of-fare  from  his  cook  or 
his  maitre  d^hStel,  1  mean  the  bill-of-fare 
of  the  dinner,  his  only  repast.  In  the 
morning,  before  entering  on  business, 
he  only  took  (whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary)  two  or  three  cups  of 
camomile.  His  ordinary  dmoers  for 
ten  or  twelve  persons  were  composed  of 
two  soups,  two  removes,  of  which  one 
was  of  fish,  of  four  entries,  of  two  roosU, 
four  entremettt  and  the  dessert.  The 
prince  ate  heartily  of  soup,  of  fish,  and 
an  entrie  of  botcher's  meat,  which  wss 
almost  always  a  noix  de  veaux,*  or  leg  of 


The  teg  of  vMl  is  diyided  into  three  disUnct  iesby  parts  besides  the  middle  bono. 
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YOftlf  or  mutton  culleti  braU^t,  or  m  little 
fowl,  or  a  capon  au  con$omme.  He  some- 
times ate  a  little  of  tbe  roast ;  his  ha- 
bitual $ntremeti  were  spinach  or  cardooos, 
eg£^  or  early  vegetables.  In  sugared 
gntrtmett  be  preferred  apples  or  pears 
gratin^a.  Occasionally  be  partook  of  a 
Tittle  cream  au  caft,  but  rarely  did  be 
touch  the  dessert.  His  wines  were]claret 
with  a  slight  dash  of  water  end  a'  little 
sherry.  Sometimes  at  dessert  be  asked 
for  a  glass  of  old  roalaga.  In  the  draw. 
ing>room  thetnailred^hSiel  presented  him 
a  large  cup,  into  which  the  prince  put  an 
abundance  of  sugar,  and  then  his  coffee 
was  poured  out." 

All  this  detail  is  minutely  given  in 
the  fourth  page  of  prelinunary  mat- 
ter on  the  auuiority  of  M.  Fayot.  It 
may  or  it  may  not  be  true ;  that  is 
quite  another  question,  though,  in 
tne  main,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it 
is  true ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  in- 
consistent with  what  is  stated  under 
the  head  of  ''  Le  Prince  de  Talley- 
rand,** at  mge  518,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Doctor  Isidor  Bourdon, 
and  on  this  discrepancy  M.  Fayot 
offers  no  observation  whatever.  But 
let  us  hear  M.  Bourdon : — 

"The  prince  says  he  gets  up  at  ten 
o'clock.  He  breakfasts  half  an  hour  after 
be  rises.  This  is  always  an  extremely 
simple  repast — eggs,  fruit,  a  slice  of 
bread-end-butter,  a  glass  of  water  sharp- 
ened with  a  touch  of  madeira ;  but  with- 
out coffee,  without  chocolate,  rarely  even 
is  it  that  the  prince  takes  tea.  Although 
a  gourmet  aocl  an  exquisite  connoisseur, 
the  prince  dines  copiously  and  drinks  of 
pure  madeira." 

Many  years  ago  we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Dr.  Bourdon  at  the 
house  of  a  conmion  friend  in  the  Rue 
de  rOdeon.  He  was  then  considered 
the  greatest  authority  in  Paris  on  the 
subject  of  mineral  waters,  and  was 
eminent  in  many  respects  as  a  medi- 
cal writer ;  but  we  incline  to  think  he 
has,  with  all  his  opportunities  for 
forming  an  opinion,  fallen  into  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  habits  of  Talleyrand. 
However  it  may  have  been  in  early 
or  middle  life,  we  believe,  at  least, 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  exist- 
ence, M.  de  Talleyrand  ate  but  once 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
copiously  at  dinner.  So  much  for 
the  first  great  authority.  The  second 
cited  in  these  pages  is  JDd.  Brillat 
Savarin,  the  autnor  of  the  F^siolo' 
gie  du  Oouty  of  whom  the  folJbwlDg 


"  M.  Brillat  Savarin  was  not  a  gas« 
tronome  in  the  fine  and  delicate  accepta- 
tion of  tbe  word.  He  was  siaaply  a 
vigorous  eater.  He  was  little  known 
beyond  his  intimacies  of  the  conrt  of 
Cassation,  in  which  he  held  a  place,  and 
tbe  society  of  Madame  Recamiar.  His 
book,  a  posthumous  publication,  akme  re- 
vealed tbe  profound  sallies  of  his  ta- 
lent. His  conversation  in  no  reapect 
indicated  bis  superior  mind,  for  it  was 
curt,  indifferent,  and  monotonous.  He 
was  of  tall  stature,  heavy,  nxlgar, 
and  dressed  almost  in  a  by-gone  fasbioa. 
I  alwaj^s  have  before  roe  his  high  shirt- 
collar  incasing  his  neck,  his  large  tioa- 
sers  floating  over  his  shoes.  He  died 
the  2d  Feb.  1826,  and  was  bom  tbe 
1st  of  April,  1755,  at  Belley,  a  small 
town  situated  at  the  foot  of  fb« 
Alps.  He  bad  been  a  member  of  tbe 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  bad  fled,  dar- 
ing the  reign  of  terror,  first  into  Switzer- 
land, aqd  afterwards  to  America.  From 
thence  he  returned  to  France  in  Septem- 
ber 1796.  His  historical  life  is  only  to 
be  reckoned  by  his  charming  book  Lm 
Physiologie  du  Gout." 

The  third  authority,  whose  peon  de 
la  Gastronamie,  we  find  reproduced 
entire,  is  Berchoux.  The  biographical 
notice  given  of  this  gentl^nan  by 
M.  Fayot  is  slight  and  unsatisfactory. 
We  are  in  a  condition  to  add  to  it. 
It  was  in  1800  that  Berchoux  first 
arrived  in  Paris  with  his  poenif  La 
Oasironomie,  under  his  arm.  His 
provincial  fiime  had  preceded  him, 
and  he  soon  obtained  a  literarv  en- 
gagement at  the  office  of  the  QHoft- 
dienne.  His  first  articles  in  that 
journal  bore  the  s^pwture  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Macon.  Michaud,  the 
editor  and  historian  of  the  Crusades, 
became  his  friend,  and  gave  him  valu- 
able su^estions.  La  GasironomiA, 
publishS^at  first  anonymously,  soon 
reached  a  third  edition.  It  certainly 
merited  this  popularity;  for,  after 
the  Luirmy  it  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious pieces  of  badinage  in  the 
French  lan^ua^.  But  the  subse- 
quent pro£ictions  of  this  author 
wanted  vigour,  and  obtained  but  a 
trifling  success.  He  died,  about  ^le 
years  ago,  at  Marcigny,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Saone  and  liOie.  "  Of  a 
mild  and  gentle  nature,*"  says  Fayot, 
"a  friend  to  peace  and  to  power,  he 
served  the  Kevolution  and  the  Em- 
pire as  %  justice  dejpaix  (quKie,  mtpe 
depaixf^^md  the  Restoration  in  the 

censorship ;  and  in  both  offices  with 
a      -  *  —    .-    »-     — 
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not  Vk  gastronome^  nor  even  a  connois- 
seur. As  a  poet,  he  obtained  the 
mastery  over  his  subject,  but  never 
reducea  it  to  practice  as  a  gourmet 

The  fourth  work  pla(^  at  the 
head  of  this  article  is  VArtde  diner 
en  vUle,  by  Cobiet. 

The  history  of  Colnet  is  altogether 
a  curious  one.  Bom  of  a  noble  fk- 
mily  in  Picardy,  he  had  successively 
been  a  second-hand  bookseller,  first 
in  a  kind  of  cellar  opposite  the  Font 
Royal,  and  afterwards  at  the  comer 
of  the  Rue  des  Petits  Augustins.  It 
is,  however,  as  a  writer  in  the  Gazette 
de  France^  and  as  a  critic  in  various 
oUier  journals,  that  he  obtain^  a 
more  than  European  renown.  The 
letters  si^ed  "La  Voisine"  were  writ- 
ten by  hun  »id  M.  de  Beauregard. 

Gnmod  de  la  Reyniere,  whose 
name  stands  antecedently  to  that  of 
Colnet,  may  be  called  the  Comeille 
of  French  gastronomy.  He  was  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  richest 
finandal  families.  He  was  always, 
says  Fayot,  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion; for  his  style  was  good,  dra- 
matical, and  full  of  fire ;  but  his  ta- 
lent was  in  a  great  measure  thrown 
away,  not  being  compressed  into  so 
elegant  and  fimshed  a  work  as  the 
Physidogie  du  Gout,  Grimod  had 
paased  a  great  portion  of  his  life  in 
intimacy  with  tne  leading  actors  of 
the  ThSdtre  Frangais.  The  vogue 
which  his  eight  volumes  of  the  Alma- 
nach  des  Gourmands  obtained  was 
great  and  merited ;  but  the  work  was 
hastily  written,  and  founded  on  tri- 
vialities and  passing  events.  He  was 
of  a  lively,  kindly,  and  loving  na- 
ture. He  had  been  handsome  m  his 
vouth,  was  presented  at  Feraey,  and 
had  seen  Voltaire.  His  health  was 
robust,  he  was  strong  and  corpulent 
(avait  du  venire),  and  died  at  eighty 
years  of  age.  He  wrote  with  an 
astonishing  facility,  considering  that 
he  had  but  a  stump ;  for  a  sad  acci- 
dent had  in  early  youth  deprived 
him  of  his  hands. 

After  Grimod,  says  the  editor, 
comes  one  of  our  common  friends,  a 
xnan  of  the  world,  the  Marquis  de 
Cossy.  The  emperor  had  made  him 
tnron,  and  prefect  of  the  palace. 
31.  de  Cussy  is  among  the  men  who 
test  knew  and  most  loved  his  master ; 
and  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most 
el^ant  types  of  gastronomy.  He 
laad  been  a  "  srand  seigneur^''  had 


expended  nobly  an  immense  fortune 
and  magnificent  emoluments.  When 
the  imperial  government  was  over- 
thrown, he  was  completely  ruined. 
It  was  he  who  returned  with  Marie 
Louise  to  Vienna.  She  was  partial 
to  him,  and  liked  his  manners.  But 
when  he  perceived  that  the  ex- 
empress  appeared  happy  at  the  turn 
which  events  were  taking,  he  re- 
nounced her  service  at  Parma,  and 
instantly  asked  permission  to  return 
to  Paris.  He  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
March,  the  day  on  which  the  empe- 
ror entered  the  Tuileries.  On  the 
following  day  he  resumed  his  post. 
This  ultimately  compromised  his  in- 
terests. 

The  stomach  of  M.  de  Cussy,  says 
the  notice,  was  never  at  fault  In 
person  he  was  of  an  exquisitely  dis- 
tinguished air ;  and,  like  M.  de  Nar- 
bonne,  the  living  tradition  of  the 
most  polished  society.  He  had  no 
faith  in  medicine,  and  the  doctors 
took  nearly  a  year  to  destroy  his 
stronff  constitution.  On  the  dapr  of 
his  death,  after  an  illness  of  six 
months,  he  easily  digested  a  whole 
red  partridge.  His  fife  may  be  re- 
sumed in  a  few  traits.  You  were 
obliged  to  eat  discreetly  at  his  din- 
ners, and  to  drink  only  d  peUts 
coups.  His  entertainment  lasted  two 
hours.  The  following  were  his  rules: 
— Few  people;  no  crowd.  Ten  or 
eleven,  or  seven  or  five.  He  gave  a 
weekly  dinner.  He  was  often  at  the 
fish-market  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Replying  one  day  to  M. 
Brillat  Savann,  who  asked  for  two 
dozen  of  oysters  detached  from  the 
shell,  and  served  up  before  dinner, 
"Professor,"  said  he,  "you  don't 
think  of  what  you  ask  for.  Oysters 
opened  and  detached  fVom  the  shell  I 
I  only  excuse  you  because  you  were 
bom  m  the  department  of  the  TAin." 

After  this  prefatory  matter,  we 
open  directly  on  the  Physiologie  du 
Gout;  and  the  well-known  aphorisms 
of  the  pro&ssor  are  introduced  to  the 
reader  with  the  following  sketch, 
which  is  so  good  in  its  way,  that  it 
ought  to  be  followed  by  the  excellent 
story  which  we  find  at  p.  19 : — 

"  The  Prince  of  Soabise  had  on  one 
occasion  intended  to  give  a  fi§te,  which 
was  to  be  followed  by  a  sapper,  of  which 
he  had  asked  for  the  menu.  The  maitrg' 
d'hotel  presented  himself  with  a  band- 
some  viicnetted  bill  of  fare,  and  the  first 
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article  on  which  the  prince  ceit  his  eyee 
was  fifty  hams.  '  What,  Bertrand/  aaid 
the  prince,  'you  surely  are  not  in  ear- 
nest 1  Fifty  nams  !  Do^ou  wish,  then, 
to  treat  my  whole  regmient  V  *  No, 
mon  prince,  only  one  of  those  hams  will 
appear  on  the  table ;  but  the  other  forty, 
nine  are  not  the  less  necessary  for  fla- 
vouring, whiteoiog,  garnishing,'  &c.  &c. 

*  Bertrand,  you  rob  me,  and  this  article 
shall  not  pass/  '  Ah,  monseieneur/  said 
the  artist,  with  difliculty  choking  his 
rising  choler ;  '  you  do  not  know  our  re* 
sources.     You  have  but  to  order,  nod 

•  these  fifty  hams  which  now  so  much  an* 
noy  you  shall  be  dissolved  into  a  crystal 
phial  not  bigger  than  my  thumb.'  The 
prince  laughed,  si^ified  sssent  by  a  nod 
of  the  bead,  and  the  charge  for  the  fifty 
hams  passed  muster." 

Some  of  the  definitions  in  the 
Physiologie  are  pithy  and  perfectj  as, 
for  instance,  the  follovring  of  honilli : 
"Bouilli  is  flesh  deprived  of  the 
gravy." 

Under  the  head  of  "  Influence  FU 
nancihre  du  Dindan,'*  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  that 
from  the  commencement  of  November  to 
the  end  of  February,  300  truffled  turkeys 
are  daily  consumed  in  Peris,  making  a 
total  of  36,000  turkeys.  Calculate  the 
value  of  these." 

There  are,  however,  more  ample 
and  satis&ctory  detoilfl  in  the  work  of 
Chaptal  fur  VIndustrie  FranqaUe^ 
of  wnich,  as  it  was  published  so  far 
hack  as  1819,  and  was  the  production 
of  an  admittedly  able  French  minis- 
ter, we  are  surprised  the  author  has 
not  availed  himself: — 

"  In  order  to  have  an  idea  (says  the 
Comte  de  Chaptal)  of  the  enormous  quan- 
tity  of  fowls  of  all  species  which  exist  in 
France,  it  will  suffice  to  observe,  that 
there  are  annually  sold  at  the  markets  of 
Toulouse  120,000  geese,  which  are  fat- 
tened in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  M. 
Lavoisier  has  estmiated  the  number  of 
eggs  consumed  at  Paris,  on  an  average  of 
several  years,  at  78,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  fowls  st  39,000,000.  Sup- 
posing the  price  of  each  to  be  a  franc,  in- 
eluding  the  cocks,  this  would  give  a  ca- 
pital of  41,600,000  francs.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  value  of  liens  and  cooks,  of 
turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  nigeons  re- 
newed almost  every  year,  tne  amount 
may  be  augmented  to  10,000,000;  so 
that  the  capital  for  fowls  of  all  species 
amounu  to  51,600/X)0  francs/' 


Whidi  of  our  readers  it  thore  that 
has  not  heard  of  the  Jeauit  Fabi,  a 
man  of  great  erudition  both  as  a 
scholar  and  a  theologian ;  and  who  in 
one  of  his  treatises  seeks  to  prove 
that  he  discovered  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  if  not  before,  at  least  ai 
soon,  as  Harvey?  The  following 
anecdote  is  reliUfid  of  thia  worthy 
man.  As  soon  as  he  heard  that  the 
Beccaficas  appeared,  nresto!  he  pot 
himself  into  a  post-cluuse,  and  wss 
en  route  for  Provence.  He  always 
arrived  on  the  Ist  day  of  Septeml^ 
with  a  friend,  and  left  again  for  Piarn 
about  the  25th.  So  long  as  he  re- 
nudned  in  France,  he  was  never  known 
to  have  once  omitted  this  journey; 
and  he  only  ceased  to  make  it  whia 
sent  to  Rome  as  a  consulting  priest  for 
reservedcases  of  conscience,  in  1688, 

Li  the  specialtSs  contained  at  page 
38,  there  are  some  oheervatiatis  on 
garum,  which  are  not  without 
weiffht.  A  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  tne  Fore^  Quarierly  Review,  who 
has  evidently  paid  mucn  attention  to 
the  subject  of  cookery,  and  who  ap- 
pears to  have  read  alina«t  every  trea- 
tise on  the  subject,  whether  aacisDt 
or  modern,  seems  to  think  that  the 
gartim  was  the  expressed  brine  of 
the  tunny  or  the  mackereL  But 
Brillat  Savarin  is  of  opinion  that 
there  are  grounds  for  believing  thtt 
it  was  the  Indian  soy,  ^whfeh  is 
known,'*  says  he,  *^  to  be  a  mixture 
of  fermented  fish  with  muahioorae.'' 
Now  here  are  grave  errors.  Soy  is 
not  an  Indian,  but  a  Japanese  sad 
Chinese  condiment ;  and  it  is  not  the 
production  (^fermented  fish ;  dot,  as 
the  vulgar  suppose,  the  expressed 
juice  of  Uie  cockroach ;  but  of  a  bean, 
to  which  Idnnseus  gave  the  name  of 
^  doUckae  sqja,''  EAch  pod  contaiiu 
two  beans,  resembling  in  form  a 
marrowfat  pea ;  and  the  st^uble 
part  extracted  from  these  is  the  sot. 
It  may  not  be  imnecessary  to  remail, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ao^  con- 
sumed in  London  is  made  witlun  the 
sound  of  Bow*bell,  and  is  generally 
a  compound  of  treads*water  and  wine, 
with  walnut  ketchup. 

Of  the  truffle,  Savarin  delicatdy 
hints,  that  there  are  certain  occa- 
sions "when  it  may  render  hdia 
more  susceptible  and  men  moc«  acree- 
able." 

The  following  is  the  definitioa  of 
^gounnaiidiser*- 
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"Goormandise  is  a  decided  reasonable 
and  habitaal  preference  for  those  objects 
which  flitter  the  taste.  Gourmandise  is 
the  enemy  of  excess.  "Every  guest  who 
htm  an  indigestion,  or  who  becomes  ine- 
briated, deseryes  to  be  struck  off  the  roll 
of  gourmands.  Gourmandise  comprises 
friandise  within  its  circle,  which  is  only 
the  same  preference  applied  to  delicate 
trifles  of  small  volume.  It  is  but  a  mo- 
dification introduced  in  favour  of  women, 
or  men  resembling  them. 

*'  It  is  not,  however,  every  one  who  can 
be  a  gourmand  (nest  pas  gourmand  qui 
v€ut},  for  it  is  not  on  all  men  nature  has 
conferred  that  delicacy  of  orgau,  without 
which  the  roost  succulent  of  meats  pass 
unpercetved  over  tl^e  palate.  Those  pre- 
destined to  gourmandise  are  in  general  of 
middle  stature,  round  or  square  visaged, 
with  brilliant  eyes,  small  forehead,  snort 
nose,  fleshy  lips,  and  round  chin.  Wo- 
men  addicted  to  gourmandise  are  plump, 
rather  pretty  than  handsome,  and  inclined 
to  stoutness." 

Of  the  monasteries  it  is  thus  that 
Brillat  Savarin  speaks : — 

"  The  monasteries  were  repertories  of 
most  adorable  friandise,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  certain  amateurs  regret  them 
lio  bitterly.  The  best  liqueurs  of  France 
were  made  a  la  Cote  among  the  brethren 
of  the  Visitation ;  the  brethren  of  Niort 
invented  la  confiture  Aneelique  ;  the  sis- 
ters of  the  Chateau  Thierry  were  re- 
nowned for  pains  defleur  d*oranger  ;  and 
the  Ursulines  of  Belley  possessed  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  noix  conjites,  which  was  a 
treasurB  o( friandise, 

*'  Many  of  the  monastic  orders,  above 
all  the  Bernardins,  made  an  open  pro- 
fession of  good  cheer.  When  M.  Pres* 
signi  (who  died  Archbishop  of  Besan^on) 
returned  from  the  conclave  which  had 
named  Pius  VI.  he  said  that  the  best 
dinner  which  he  bad  made  at  Rome  had 
been  at  the  general  of  the  Capocins." 

In  speaking  of  restaurateurs  the 
opinions  of  a  late  writer  in  the  For* 
ewrn  Quarterly  are  fully  borne  out. 
We  find  the  following  under  the  hoid 
"  Restaurateurs  :*' — 

"In  1770,  after  the  glorious  days  of 
l#ouis  XIV.,  the  rmieries  of  the  regent, 
and  the  long  peace  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Cardinal  Fleur^, 
strangers  in  Paris  had  few  resources  in 
respect  of  good  cheer.  They  were  forced 
to  nave  recourse  to  the  kitchen  of  auherm 
gistes,  which  was  generally  bad.  There 
were  some  hotels  with  a  table  d*h6te, 
wfaicb,  with  few  exceptions,  aflTorded 
mere  necessaries,  and  which,  moreover, 
had  a  fixed  boar  for  diaaer.  There  was, 
indeed,  the  resource  of  traitMir<.biitthev 


only  furnished  joints,  and  whoi  one 
wished  to  regale  a  friend,  one  was  obliged 
to  order  before-hand." 

The  following  little  tit-hits  are  ex- 
tracted irom  the  Examen  du  Salon 
of  the  restaurateur : — 

"  Farther  on  are  two  lovers.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter  from 
the  eagerness  of  the  one,  the  playful  co- 
quetry of  the  other,  and  the  gourmandise 
of  both.  Pleasure  sparkles  in  their  eyes, 
and  from  the  selection  and  choice  which 

}>resides  at  their  repast,  a  key  may  be 
bund  to  explain  alike  the  past  and  the 
future.** 

The  following  is  in  the  main  a  cor- 
rect description  of  the  majority  of 
our  countrymen : — 

*'  In  another  end  of  the  room  there  are 
here  and  there  strangers,  and,  above  all, 
English.  These  latter  stuff*  themselves 
with  double  portions  of  the  viands,  ask 
for  the  dearest  dishes,  drink  the  most 
heady  wines,  and  are  not  always  able  to 
leave  the  room  without  assistance." 

The  ];^nown  of  a  restaurateur  is 
oflen  obtained  for  as  mere  a  trifle  as 
the  dap -trap  of  a  parliaonentary 
orator. 

In  the  twenty-fifth  meditation,  for 
instance,  we  are  told  that  the  cele- 
brity of  the  le  Veau  qiii  tette  (a 
famous  restaurant  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  years  ago)  was  owing  to  the 
pieds  ae  mouton ;  that  another  house 
was  renowned  for  a  grill  of  a  portion 
of  the  inside  of  a  bullock ;  that  the 
Fr^res  Froven9aux  gained  its  celebrity 
by  cod  fish  served  with  garlic ;  Very, 
by  his  entries  tnt0es;  Eobert,  by 
bespoken  dinners ;  fialeine  (the  pro- 

Erietor  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale), 
y  the  trouble  which  he  took  to  have 
excellent  fish ;  and  Henneven  (tell  it 
not  in  Gath),  by  the  mysterums  boU' 
doirs  of  his  fourth  story. 

We  are  all  aware  (some  of  us  as  a 
matter  of  fact  which  has  passed  under 
our  observation,  others  as  a  matter 
of  history)  of  Uie  commendable  in- 
dustry of  the  French  emigrants ;  but 
the  following  statement^  collected 
under  the  head  of  Industrie  Gastro- 
vomique  dee  Emigrhy  are,  neverthe- 
less, of  curious  interest : — 

"  In  passing  through  Cologne  I  met  a 
Breton  gentleman  who  made  a  good  thing 
of  it  by  becoming  a  traiteur.  I  might 
multiply  examples  of  this  kind  to  an 
indefinite  extent,  but  I  prefer  relating  as 
more  sintnilar  the  history  of  a  Frenchman 
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wbo  acquired  a  fortune  in  London  by  his 
oleverness  in  making  a  salad.  He  was  a 
Limousin,  and,  if  my  memory  serve  me 
rightly,  called  himself  d*Aubignac  or 
d*AIbignac.  Though  his  means  were 
very  small  subsequent  to  his  emigration, 
he  happened  to  dine  one  day  at  one  of 
the  roost  famous  taverns  of  London. 
Whilst  he  waa  in  the  act  of  finishing  a 
slice  of  juicy  roast  beef,  five  or  six  young 
men  of  the  first  families  were  reg^ing 
themselves  at~a  neighbouring  table.  One 
among  them  stood  up,  and,  addressing; 
the  Frenchman  in  a  polite  tone,  said, 
'  Sir,  it  is  a  general  opinion  that  your 
nation  excels  in  the  art  of  making  a  salad, 
would  you  have  the  goodness  to  favour 
us  by  mixing  one  for  us  V  D'Albignac, 
after  some  hesitation,  consented,  asked 
for  the  necessary  materials,  and  having 
taken  pains  to  mix  a  perfect  salad,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  succeed.  While  the 
salad  was  in  process  of  mixing,  he  can- 
didly answered  all  questions  addressed 
to  him  on  his  situation  and  prospects; 
stated  he  was  an  emigrant,  and  con- 
fessed, not  without  a  slight  blush,  that 
he  received  pecuniary  aid  ttorn  the  British 
government.  It  was  this  avowal,  doubt- 
less, which  induced  one  of  the  yonne 
men  to  slip  into  his  hand  a  five-pouna 
note,  whicn,  afier  a  slight  resittance,  he 
accepted.  He  gave  the  young  men  his 
address,  and  some  time  afterward  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  receive  a  letter 
in  which  he  was  asked  in  the  politest 
terma  to  come  and  dress  a  salad  in  one 
of  the  best  houses  in  Grosvenor  Square. 
D'Albignac,  who  began  to  have  a  distant 
glimmering  of  durable  advantage,  did  not 
hesitate  an  instant,  and  arrived  punctually 
fortified  with  some  new  ingredients  des- 
tined to  add  new  relish  to  his  mixture. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  a 
second  time,  and  received  on  this  occasion 
such  a  sum  as  he  could  not  have  refused 
without  injuring  himself  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

"  This  second  success  made  more  noise 
tlian  the  first,  so  that  the  reputation  of 
the  emigrant  quickly  extended.  He  soon 
became  known  as  the  fashionable  salad- 
maker  ;  and  in  a  country  so  much  led  by 
fashion,  all  that  was  elegant  in  the  capi- 
tal of  the  three  kingdoms  would  have  a* 
salad  made  by  him.  D'Albignac,  like  a 
man  of  sense,  profited  by  his  popularity. 
He  soon  sported  a  vehicle  in  order  the 
more  readily  to  transport  him  from  place 
to  place,  together  with  a  livery  servant 
carrying  in  a  mahogany  case  every  thing 
necessary;  such  as  differently  perfumed 
vinegars,  oils  with  or  without  the  taste 


of  fruit,  soy,  caviar,  truffles,  anchovies, 
ketchup  gravy,  some  yokes  of  eggs.  Sab- 
sequently  he  caused  similar  cases  to  ba 
manufactured,  which  lie  fumialied  and 
sold  by  hundreds.  B^  degrees  the  salad- 
dreaser  realised  a  fortune  of  80,000f., 
with  which  he  ultimately  retimied  to 
France." 

The  following  are  among  the  mis- 
cellanea : — 

"  It  is  people  of  talent  who,  above  all, 
hold  la  gaurmandiu  in  honour;  the 
general  public  are  not  capable  of  ^ 
preciating  an  operation  which  cooasts  in 
a  connected  aeries  of  appreciattom  and 
distinctions." 

"  Madame  the  Countess  of  Genlis 
boasts  in  her  Memoin  that  she  taught  t 
German,  who  kindly  received  her,  how  to 
dress  seven  delicious  dishes." 

"  It  was  the  Count  de  la  Place  who 
discovered  a  rare  method  of  dresni^ 
strawberries,  which  consists  in  moistening 
them  with  the  juice  of  the  sweet  orange. 

***!  have  no  g^reat  opinion  of  that  man,' 

said  the  Count  de  M ,  in  speakiag 

of  a  person  who  had  obtained  a  good 

Slace.     '  He  has   never  ate  a  pudding 
la  RichelieUf  and  knows  nothing  <u 
cotelettet  h  la  soubire" 

"  A  great  drinker  being  at  table,  they 
offered  him  g^pes  at  dessert.  '  Thsnk 
you,'  said  he,  pushing  back  the  plate, 
*  I  don't  take  my  wine  in  pills.' " 

We  now  come  to  the  poem  of 
Berchoux  La  Gastrowmde^  from 
which  our  extracts  most  be  neces- 
sarily short  Every  reader  acquainted 
with  the  graphic  pages  of  Suetonins, 
the  more  vigorous  periods  of  Tadtus, 
and  the  scourging  satire  of  Juvradl, 
is  aware  of  the  character  and  excesses 
of  Domitian,  who  is  thus  introduool 
into  the  pages  of  Berchoux : — 
"  Domitien  un  jour  se  pr^seote  an  s^aat: 
P6res  consents,  dit-il,  une  affaire  d'etat 
M'appelle  aupr^  de  vous.    Je  ne  vieas 

point  vous  dire 
Qu'il  s'agit  de  viellerau  salut  de  Fempire; 
Kxciter  votre  x^le,.  et  prendre  vos  avis 
Sur  les  destines  de  Rome,  et  des  peafdes 

conquis ; 
Agiter  avec  vous  ou  la  paix  oa  la  giiem, 
Vains  projets  sur  lesquels   vous  n'avea 

qu'a  vous  taire ; 
n  s'agit  d'un  turbot :  daignez  d^liberef 
Sur  la  sauce  qu'on  doit  lui  laire  prepa- 
rer. . . . 
Le  s^nat  mit  anx  voiz  cette  affairs  im- 

portante, 
Et  le  tnibot  fut  mis  a  la  sauoe  piquante."* 


•  Juvenal  relates  the  story  somewhat  differently '--  r^  i 

**  Bed  deerat  piaci  patinsB  mensura :  vocantuiv  CjOOqIc 
Ergo  in  concUium  proceres/'  &c.— &(.  Ih 
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How  many  of  our  readers  are  there 
who  have  been  invited  over  and  over 
again  to  a  family  dinner  sans  fa^on. 
Here  is  the  advice  which  Berchoux 
gives  concerning  such  invitations :  — 

"  Je  ne  vous  tairai  lien :  si  parfois  oa 

Tons  prie* 
A  dhier  sans  fa9oii  et  sans  c^r^monie. 
Refuses  promptement  oe  dangereux  hon. 

neur : 
Cette  invitation  cache  un  piege  trom* 

peur. 
Soavenez-vous  toujours,  dans  le  cours  de 

la  vie, 
Qa'un  diner  sans  fii9on  estune  perfidie." 

The  ordinary  barn-door  fowl,  for 
which  so  many  of  us  are  compelled 
to  pay  5s.  6d.  m  this  present  month 
of  May  at  the  west-end  poulterers, 
is  thus  remorselessly  treated : — 

"  Proscrivez  sans  piti6  oes  poolets  do- 

mestiques, 
Nonrris  in  votre  coor  et  oonstamment 

Cliques, 
Toujours  mal  engraiss^s  par  des  soins 

ignorants ; 
Ne  coimaissez  que  ceox  de  la  Bresse  oa 

du  Mans." 

At  length  we  come  to  the  extracts 
firom  the  AJmanach  des  Oourmands; 
but  before  we  enter  on  them,  the 
following  short  additional  sketch  of 
the  personal  habits  of  the  author, 
whicn  we  find  at  p.  356,  may  not  be 
nnamusing : — 

"  The  author  of  the  AUnanaeh  is  still 
in  the  land  of  the  livine.  He  eats,  digests, 
and  sleeps  in  the  charming  yalley  of 
Longpons  ;  we  saw  him  there  eight  days 
ago.  But  how  is  he  changed  !  At  eight 
o'clock  he  rings  for  his  servants,  scolds 
them,  criee  *  Extravagates  !*  asks  for  his 
soup  ttuxftcuiet,  and  swallows  it  Di- 
gestion now  commences,  the  labour  of 
the  stomach  reacts  upon  the  brain,  the 
gloomy  ideas  of  the  fasting  man  disappear, 
calmness  resumes  her  sway,  he  no  longer 
wishes  to  die.  He^  speaks,  converses 
tnoquilly,  asks  for  Paris  news,  and  in. 
qaires  for  the  old  gourmands  still  living. 
When  digestion  is  finished  he  becomes 
silent,  and  sleeps  for  some  hours.  On 
awaking  complaints  recommence ;  he 
weeps,  he  sighs,  he  becomes  angry.  He 
wishes  to  die,  he  calls  eagerly  for  death. 
The  hour  of  dinner  comes,  he  sets  him- 
self down  to  table,  dinner  is  served,  he 
eats  ahundantly  of  every  dish,  although 
he  says  he  has  no  want  of  any  thing,  as 
his  last  hour  is  approaching.  At  dessert 
his  face  becomes  animated,  his  eyes,  sunk 
in  their  orbits,  sparkle  brightly.  '  How 
is  M.  de  Cussy,  dear  doctor  V  he  ex. 


oUims.  '  How  long  will  he  last?  they 
say  he  has  a  terrible  disease.  Doubtless 
they  have  not  put  him  on  regimen.  You 
would  never  have  suffered  that;  for  one 
must  eat  to  live,  eh  V  At  length  he  rises 
from  table.  Behold  him  in  an  immense 
arm-chair ;  he  crosses  his  legs,  supports 
his  stumps  upon  his  knees  ('for  he  has  no 
hands,  but  something  resembling  the  flap 
of  a  goose),  and  continues  his  couversa. 
tion,  which  always  runs  on  eating.  *  The 
rains  have  been  abundant,'  he  cries,  *  we 
shall  have  plenty  of  mushrooms  this 
autumn.  What  a  pity,  dear  doctor,  that 
I  cannot  accompany  you  in  your  walks  to 
St.  Genevieve !  How  fine  our  vines 
are,  what  a  delicious  perfume !'  and  then 
he  falls  asleep,  and  dreams  what  he  will 
eat  on  the  following  day." 

From  what  we  have  heard  and 
read  of  the  man,  we  doubt  that  this 
extract  is  much,  if  at  all,  overchareed. 
As  to  the  extracts  from  the  eiffht 
volumes  of  the  AJmanach,  we  thmk 
them  injudiciously  selected,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  given  in  sufficient 
numbers.  We  could. easily  select 
sixty  better  pages  than  the  thirty 
given  by  M.  Fayot.  The  following 
IS  the  description  of  turbot : — 

"  Turbot  is  the  pheasant  of  the  sea, 
because  of  its  beauty ;  it  is  the  king  of 
Lent,  because  of  its  majestic  size.  It  is 
ordinarily  served  au  court  bouillon.  The 
turbot  has  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
a  hero,  and  every  species  of  ornament 
offends  him  much  more  than  it  honours 
him.  On  the  day  after  be  makes  his 
first  appearance;  it  is  quite  another  affair : 
he  may  be  then  disguised.  The  best 
manner  of  effecting  this  is  to  dress  him 
in  Bechamel,  a  preparation  thus  called 
after  the  Marquis  de  Bechamel,  tnaitre 
hStel  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  has  for  ever 
immortalised  himself  by  this  one  rago&t," 

The  following  morcean,  which  is 
in  the  first  volume,  is  not  given : — 
"A  pheasant  should  be  suspended 
by  the  tail,  and  eaten  when  ne  de- 
taches himself  from  this  encum- 
brance. It  is  thus  that  a  pheasant 
hung  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  sus- 
ceptible of  being  spitted  on  Easter- 
day."  From  the  same  volume  M. 
Fayot  has  omitted  to  extract  the  his- 
tory of  a  Lorraine  carp,  which  had 
twice  made  the  journey  to  Paris,  but 
returned  again  to  his  native  water 
for  want  of  a  purchaser.  The  price 
of  this  monster  was  fixed  at  tnirty 
louis.  He  had  made  the  journey 
each  time  with  the  courier  of  the 
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moOf /NMte,  wd  WM  altogether  fad  on 
bread  and  wine. 

Why  should  M.  Fayot  omit  the 
article  on  red  herrinn  in  the  fourth 
Yolume ;  the  description  of  the  house 
of  Billiote,  whose  cookery  and  cellars 
were  patronised  by  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy ;  the  account  of  the 
table  d'hote  Au  Norn  de  J^sus,  in 
the  Cloitre  St.  Jacques  de  FHopital, 
where  a  fish  dinner  was  served  up 
every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  for 
the  moderate  sum  of  two  fhmcs  four 
sous,  for  they  are  all  excellent  ?  The 
description  of  a  coulis  at  pp.  183--5 
in  this  volume  is  one  of  the  best 
things  extant,  and  yet  it  is  not  ex- 
tracted ;  nor  do  we  find  in  this  col- 
lection the  paper  entitled  "  Du  meil- 
leur  morceau  de  chaque  animal.** 
There  are  some  details  also  on  prices 
which  are  left  out,  and  which  might 
well  be  introduced  into  a  second 
edition.  Thus  we  learn  at  p.  242  of 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  AlmoTiach^ 
that  in  1808  the  Rocher  de  Cancale 
was  the  fkvourite  resort  of  Russian 
princes,  Grerman  barons,  and  diplo- 
matists of  all  countries,  and  that 
eood  dinners  then  were  charged  ten, 
fifteen,  and  eighteen  francs,  without 
wine.  We  remember  to  have  been 
present  at  diner  (TapparcUy  consbting 
of  six  persons,  just  twenty  years 
afterwards  (1828),  the  bill  for  which 
amounted  to  450  or  75f.  per  head, 
including  wine.  On  that  occasion 
some  Ch&teau  Margeaux  was  ordered, 
which  was  said  to  nave  been  in  bottle 
since  1789,  and  for  which  a  charge  of 
fourteen  francs  per  bottle  was  made 
in  the  bill.  From  this  dinner,  which 
was  ordered  by  an  exquisite  gourmet 
and  which  entirely  consisted  of  piais 
fins,  every  one  of  the  party  rose 
hungry. 

Apropos  of  the  Rocher  de  Cancale, 
there  is  one  anecdote  concerning  it, 
of  which  M.  Fayot  has  availed  him- 
selfj  and  which  we  must  extract : — 

*•  A  certain  abb6,  wLo  was  uncommonly 
fond  of  fish,  often  visited  the  Rocher  de 
Cancale.  Upon  one  occusion,  having 
dined  copiously  of  salmon,  a  heavy  in. 
digestion  was  the  consequence,  'i'hree 
days  afterwards,  whilst  saying  mnss,  the 
idea  of  the  fish  came  across  his  mind, 
and,  instead  of  saying  the  mea  culpa  of 
the  Corifit^or,  he  was  heard  to  repent  in 
striking  his  breast,  *  Ah,  le  bon  saumon!^ 
ahf  U  bon  saumoni*" 

We  now  eome  to  Colnet,  so  well 


known  to  all  readers  of  the  €kuefk 
de  Frmoe.    We  can  only  afiEbid  to 

Five  the  following  extrmet  from  his 
AH  de  diner  en  viOe.  It  is  the 
concluding  portion  of  the  deaeriptioB 
of  a  dinner  at  an  ignorant  but  rich 
financier's : — 

«  Son  goAt  n'est  pas  tres*par ;  mais  aes 

vins  sont  exqnis ; 
Sa  table  est  tons  lea  jours  onverte  anx 

beaux  etprits ; 
Parasites  lettres,  errants  chez  I'opolence, 
£t  veritable  inip6t  surles  gens  de  fiaaace. 
On  r^coute  et  jamais  on  ne  le  contredit; 
Plus  il  est  ennuyeux,  pha  chaoon  I'ap- 

plaudit. 
Qu'il  prononce  &  son  gr6  snr  hi  piece 

nouT^Ie, 
Du  couple  debutant  qu*U  jnge  U  <pifeBt, 
Son  arrdt,  saos  i4>pel,  est  ccJui  d'Ap- 

poUoD ; 
Quand  on  donne  a  diner,  on  a  toujoun 

raison." 

We  next  in  order  come  to  tAH 
Culinaire  of  the  Marquis  de  Coary, 
nrefect  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  following  observa- 
tion upon  Luther  is  original : — 

"  The  schism  of  Martin  Luther  was 
really  and  seriously  occasioned  by  the 
fastings  and  the  like  punishments  inflirtwl 
on  the  tniS  believers  of  Gennaay.  TW 
spiritual  power  should  never  meddle  with 
the  kitchen.  In  consequence  of  this 
fault,  the  situation  of  the  church  waa 
changed  in  Europe." 

The  foUowinff  remarks  on  Careme 
are  new  to  the  majority  of  our 
readers: — 

**  Careme  has  bestowed  £ne  names  om 
his  soups  :  «.  Potages  Cond^,  BoieldioB, 
Broussais,  Roques,  S^gmlas  (the  ihres 
last  learned  and  agreeable  doctors) ;  I^ 
marline,  Dumesnu  (the  historian)  ;  B«(. 
fon,  Girodet ;  and,  to  be  just  to  all  tba 
world,  that  great  practitioner  in  the  aih- 
mtry  art  which  the  world  has  lost  had 
not  forgotten  before  bis  de«tli«  to  giva 
also  to  one  of  his  best  soups  the  name  of 
Victor  Hugo.  He  called  a  mat«lota  of 
fish  rfter  M.  Delavini^,  and  a  diah  of 
perch  after  his  physician,  M.  Gauhert.** 

Here  are  M.  Car^me*8  ideas  ob 
maigt^ewacea:  — 

"  It  is  in  a  lenten  kitchen  that  tks 
cleverness  of  a  cook  can  ahed  a  briUiast 
light.  It  was  in  the  £lya^  Imperial, 
and  by  the  example  of  the  fiunoua  Lt- 
guipierre  and  Robert,  that  I  was  iai* 
tiated  into  this^iM  brwch  rf  the  ert,  aid 
it  is  in§ipr§i$ibie.  The  years  '93  and  1M, 
in  their  terrible  and  deysatating  come, 
respected  these  strong  h^de  {em  firm 
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tSt€9)»  Wbea  our  valiant  Firit  Consul 
appeared  at  the  head  of  affaira,  our  mi. 
Beriea  ainl  those  of  gastroDomy  finished, 

"  When  the  empire  came,  one  beard  of 
soups  and  entries  maigres.  The  splendid 
maigre  first  appeared  at  the  table  of  the 
Princess  Caroline  Mnrat.  This  was  tbe 
sanctuary  of  good  cheer,  and  Murat  was 
one  of  the  first  to  do  penitence.  But 
what  a  penitence ! " 

One  does  not  know  whether  to  be 
indignant  or  to  lauffh  at  this.  The 
old  proverb,  "  Set  a  beggar  on  horse- 
back and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil," 
is  nndonbtedly  true.  A  few  yean 
before  the  consulate,  the  ambitious 
Caroline  Buonaparte,  afterwards  wife 
of  Murat,  was,  with  her  mother  and 
the  other  female  members  of  her 
family,  in  so  destitute  a  situation  at 
Marseilles,  that  they  had  not  the 
means  of  buying  wood  to  warm  them- 
selves; and  as  to  Murat.  her  hus- 
band, it  is  well  known  tnat  he  rose 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  his 
father  being  a  village  innkeeper  at 
Bastide  Frontoniere,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  Lot. 

It  is  in  the  following  strain  that 
Car^me  speaks  of  his  table :  — 

"  Saocnlenee,  variety,  and  recherche, 
Mnrat  undoubtedly  desired  at  his  table, 
and  his  wishes  were  supplied.  But  he 
owed  all  these  things  to  onr  great  La. 
guipierre"  (his  cook  !), «  whom  he  loved. 
What  a  labour  was  Laguipierre's  !  This 
glorious  establishment  of  Mnrat's,  ex- 
hibiting the  grandeur  of  a  royal  house- 
hold, was  dearly  loved  by  all  true  eas- 
tronomee.  The  causes  of  its  splendour 
were  the  magnificence  of  the  pnnoe,  the 
splendid,  friendly,  and  associated  talents 
of  M.  Robert,  his  comptroller,  and  of  the 
famous  Leguipierre,  his  chef  d§  cuisine. 
I  had  tbe  happiness,  during  two  years,  of 
being  the  first  assistant  of  Logoipierre, 
as  well  as  his  friend.  In  that  lime 
we  recreated  that  grand  euitine  maigre, 
And  restored  le  beau  maigre  to  old  Mo* 
ther  Church." 

Of  a  truth  Careme  deserves,  after 
this  last  passage,  to  have  his  epitaph 
written  by  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in 
^^  Edward  Coplestone ;  or,  better 
still,  by  that  pleasantest  of  all  canons, 
pwt,  present, -or  to  come,  the  Rev. 
^ydnejr  Smith.  Here  are  his  high- 
nown  ideas  as  to  a  maitre  d^  hotel  ;— 

"  The  maiire  d'  hStel  should  haire,  in 
combination  and  together,  qualities  which 
aj8  rarely  ever  distributed  separately. 
He  should,  above  all,  be  a  cook.  His 
head  should  be  strong,  quick,  productive. 


He  should  be  tempered  to  command, 
active,  and  animated,  with  an  invincible 
ardour  for  labour.  At  the  signal  for 
serving  dinner,  he  should  be,  beyond 
expression,  a  man  of  ensemble,  of  di- 
rection, enthusiastic,  and  attentive,  even 
to  trifles ;  vigilant,  he  should  see  every 
thing,  and  know  every  thing.  A  maitre 
d' hotel  is  never  ill,  never !  From  tltfee 
o'clock  he  is  every  where  present;  he 
operates  every  where  by  a  powerful  com- 
pulsion ;  he  alone  has  the  right  to  raise 
his  voice,  and  every  one  should  bend  to 
him. 

"  You  should  comprehend  him  as  a 
general  at  the  moment  of  action.  At  his 
command  each  course  is  served  and  re- 
moved, each  brigade  as  in  march  ;  a  din. 
ner  of  300  no  more  embarrasses  him  than 
a  dinner  of  twelve,  if  he  have  his  plans 
prepared,  cut,  and  dry,  always,  however, 
excepting  the  details.  He  should  be  so 
learned  as  to  be  able  to  write  bills-of- 
fiure  ofif-hand,  and  without  books.  This 
is  improvisatJon,  and  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  lead  mankind." 

It  was  said  of  Mr.  Pitt,  that  he  was 
so  practised  and  accomplished  a  states- 
man, as  to  be  able  to  write  a  king*s 
speech  off-hand ;  but  this  is  the  first 
time  we  have  heard  of  a  cook  so 
learned  as  to  write  off-hand  bills  of 
fare. 

Alas !  for  poor  Careme.  Some- 
times, like  abler,  but  not  more  amus- 
ing, writers,  he  gets  out  of  his 
depth: — 

"  Dining,"  says  he,  "in  England  is 
the  basis  of  representative  government. 
Locke,  Addison,  Clark,  Hume,  Gibbon, 
were  diners.  They  dined  at  Milord 
Chatham  and  North's,  at  Mr.  Adding, 
ton's,  and  even  at  Pitt's  himself,  that 
severe  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (et 
chez  Pitt  lui-meihe  ce  severe  chancelier  de 
VMtquier),** 

Now  Locke,  who  was  bom  in 
1632,  died  in  1704,  before  Lord 
Chatham  and  Henry  Fox,  second 
Lord  Holland,  were  bom  ;  Addison 
died  in  17l9,befbreeither  had  attained 
a  dinner-giving  age.  It  is  possible 
that  Dr.  Samuel  Clark  may  have 
dined  with  Lord  Chatham,  though 
not  probable,  as  he  died  m  1729; 
thouffh  none  of  the  three  could  have 
dined  with  the  "  severe  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  his  son.**  Hume  and 
Gibbon  may  certainly  have  dined 
with  Chatham,  North,  and  Adding- 
ton;  but  Hume  never  could  have 
dined  with  the  "  severe  chancellor," 
though  Gibbon  may  have  eaten  his 
mutton  with  him.    It  were  too  much 
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to  expect  that  Gar^meBhotildbe  very 
correctly  informed  in  biographical 
history,  but,  as  he  wished  to  parade 
his  information,  he  should,  at  all 
events,  have  taken  the  pains  to  refer 
to  some  biographical  dictionary. 
What,  however,  are  we  to  say  of 
M.  Fayot,  the  editor  and  author  of 
sketches,  both  of  Chatham  and  Pitt, 
who  allowed  these  errors  to  pass 
without  remark  ? 

The  following  observations  of  the 
Marorois  de  Cussy,  under  the  head  of 
La  Chutronomie  d,  Paris  en  ilS,  merit 
attention:  — 

**  Follow  an  experienced  person,  fol- 
low him  on  the  Sunday.  On  that  day  he 
is  free.  He  has  refused  the  hurried 
country  dinner,  the  dinner  of  friends ;  he 
goes,  in  consequence,  to  the  traitenr, 
who  poueuet  Mm  coiifidence,  to  the 
establishment  of  Bore],  or  to  the  old  Freres 
Proven9aux  ;  the  wines  warm  him,  and 
his  dinner  is  a  Uttle  conception,  if  the 
early  spring  vegetables  are  cleverly  in. 
troduced.  Do  not,  however,  believe  that 
he  neglects  the  solid  part  of  the  repast ; 
the  vegetables,  which  he  accepts  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  are  a  compliment 
paid  to  the  season.  Sensual  life  ia  per- 
fect only  at  the  good  traiteurs  of  lar^e 
towns,  snd  la  fine  cuisine  does  not  exist 
in  the  country  among  the  fields,  but  near 
the  city  markets.  Do  not,  therefore,  fly 
Paris.  It  is  in  the  fine  season  of  the 
year  that  the  great  establishments  display 
their  superiority,  and  that  it  is  agreeable 
to  luxuriate  in  Paris.  This  is  the  moment 
that  the  reflecting  gastronome  chooses 
really  to  live,  and  he  delights  himself  in 
the  exquisite  moderation  of  a  good  bill  of 
fare  of  the  Caf6  de  Paris.  All  that  culi- 
nary commerce  so  generously  or  so  dearly 
oflfers  to  civilisation  is  under  his  eyes, 
and  as  he  has  then  bat  a  small  number  of 
rivals,  he  may  with  full  confidence  be- 
heve,  if  a  generous  wine  nourishes  and 
caresses  his  fancy,  that  all  this  luxury 
has  been  gathered  to|^ther  for  him.  If 
you  wish  to  dine  well  m  summer  at  Paris, 
dine  at  the  Trois  Freres,  dine  at  the 
Caf§  de  Paris,  and  ask,  if  you  are  little 
shattered  by  age  or  love,  for  the  wing  of 
a  fowl,  if  it  be  roasted,  for  the  leg,  if  it  be 
a  la  daube,  for  the  breast  if  you  are  weak, 
or  have  been  recently  ill.  A  middle, 
aged,  experienced  man,  somewhat  on  the 
wane,  never  quits  Paris  willingly,  never 
quits  for  any  length  of  time,  I  mean* 
Green  fields  please  much  less  between 
forty  and  sixty  than  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth.  A  small,  agreeable  dinner  at  this 
epoch  of  life  becomes  an  afifair,  and  one 
now  tastes  the  calm  pleasures  of  deli- 
berately meditated  dinners,  and  a  few 
choice  wines.    One  prefers,  at  this  age, 


talking  to  feeling.  This  is  the  rsasoa 
why  good  gastronomic  establish  meats  ar», 
in  the  eyes  of  an  isolated  amateur,  tbe 
points  of  the  horison  from  wheoce  iHo- 
sions  and  sun  alike  come." 

We  do  not  r^nember  to  have  seen 
before  the  following  obaervatioD  oi 
Beauvilliers: — 

"  Beauvilliers  enjoyed  great  Tociie  as  a 
restaurateur  for  a  long  while,  but  he 
never  was  of  high  rank  as  a  cook.  H€ 
was  full  of  civility  and  attentions  &r 
those  who  came  to  dine  at  his  eetaUok- 
ment,  and  paced  to  and  fro  through  tht 
apartments  to  see  if  the  company  w«i 
content  On  the  least  symptom  of  dis- 
satiafisction  he  ordered  the  waiters  to 
change  a  dish,  and,  going  down  to  the 
kitchen,  loudly  scolded  the  negtigsol 
artist.  At  the  Restoration,  BeauyilliaR 
was  turned  into  ridicule  because  he  wishei 
to  perform  these  functions  dressed  a  k 
Franfaite,  with  a  sword  at  his  side.  But, 
mi&i  the  exception  of  the  court-soit  and 
the  sword,  it  were  to  be  desired  Chat  the 
restaurateurs  of  the  present  day  shewed 
as  much  zeal  and  attention  to  their  guests.* 

We  are  next  treated  to  Dr.  Boques* 
FragmenU  sur  les  Plantes  usueBet^ 
from  which  we  make  the  fc^wing 
extracts  on  blackbirds  and  thrushes  :— 

'<  The  taste  for  blackhirds  and  thmsbes 
has  passed  from  the  ancients  to  the  mo. 
dems.  Those  birds  are  much  esteemed 
in  Germany,  and  in  our  southern  pro- 
vinces. The  blackbirds  of  Corsica  and  of 
Provence  are  renowned,  above  all  re. 
nowned  as  they  feed   on    myrtie   ssd 


juniper  .berries.  Cardinal  Fesch,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  had  a  supply  every 
year  from  Corsica.    One  dined  at  tks 


house  of  his  eminence  partly  hecaose  «f 
his  agreeable  manners,  partly  for  the 
noble  and  mcious  reception  he  gave  yoo, 
but,  also,  for  his  blackbirds,  which  wen 
of  exquisite  flavour.  More  than  one 
Lyonnese  gourmand  impatiently  waited 
for  the  archiepiscopal  clock  to  strike  six. 
Then  it  was  tnat  these  delicate  little  birds 
appeared  upon  the  table,  tbdr  ddiciooi 
perfume  charming  all  the  guests.  Their 
appearance,  their  seductive  Umrnwre,  were 
also  admired.  Their  backs  were  garnished 
with  a  small  bouquet  of  fried  ssge,  in 
some  sort  imitating  the  tail  with  which 
they  were  fumisheid  when  they  poured 
forth  their  notes  from  the  elm  and  haw- 
thorn. '  But  what,'  the  reader  will  ex. 
claim, '  you  do  not  tpeak  of  the  fine  oil 
in  which  these  beautitul  birds  were  baked, 
nor  of  the  agreeable  rctis,  whose  bitter' 
ness  strengthened  your  stonaacb,  while  it 
perfumed  your  mouth  t '  Yon  are  right, 
judicious  reader."  _ 
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The  fdlowinf^  is  a  receipt  for  a 
breakfast  in  winter  as  yi&\.  as  in 
Slimmer  i— 

*<  Breakfast  during  the  months  of  July 
aod  August  on  iced  coffee,  and  -  during 
the  winter  months  on  woodcock-soup. 
Witb  this  rigifM  I  restored  to  health  and 
reason  an  aged  canon,  whose  appetite 
was  nearly  gone,  and  who  was  disgusted 
withUfe/ 

Here  is  a  tme  description  of  the 
manner  in  Mrhich  that  fine  flavour 
which  they  possess  is  given  to  the 
Fouiarde  au  Mans : — 

*'  It  is  to  the  feeding  on  barley,  and  to 
that  only,  that  the  fine  flavour  of  the 
poulard  du  Mam  and  of  La  FUche  is  to  be 
traced.  This  is  one  of  the  joys  and  de- 
lights of  a  gourmand,  and  if  you  have  a 
little  farm  or  even  •  trifle  of  a  garden, 
you  can  £itten  your  own  fowl.  With 
a  little  care  and  time,  you  will  have 
fowls  and  capons  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
Feed  them  witb  ground-barley,  mixed 
with  bran  and  milk  for  some  da3rs,  and 
then  pot  them  in  a  cage  in  a  dark,  dry 
spot.  Give  them  as  much  farinaceous 
Irarley  and  milk  as  they  can  swallow. 
But  mind,  above  and  before  all  thingi^  to 
weparate  the  little  eoekt  from  the  hens. 
This  is  indispensable,  and  must  he  n- 
goroushf  observed.  In  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  your  fowls  will  have  ac- 
quired a  fine  and  delicate  obesity.  *  Be- 
ware,' said  Brillat  de  Savarin,  *  of  the 
turkey  poults  of  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  They  have  a  bitterness  which 
revolts  a  dehcate  palate,  for  they  are  fed 
on  stale  crusts,  horse-chestnuts,,  and  sour 
vegetables.'" 

The  follovring  are  taken  at  random 
firom  the  Aphorumes^  PensSes^  et 
JIfctximes  of  Careme :  — 

"  Woe  to  the  great  cook  who  does  not 
loiow  how  to  profit  by  his  renown.  It  is 
a  grand  fieiult,  for  labour  wearies  us  out, 
and  we  ought  to  give  over  work  before 
we  lose  our  health." 

"  It  is  but  natural  that  the  man  of 
geniuB  should  be  loaded  witb  fortune*s 
lavoiirs,  that  he  should  live  in  a  fine 
manaioD,  that  he  should  have  a  rich  train 
of  liveried  servants  to  wait  on  him,  and 
accompany  his  equipages.  All  this  is 
right  aod  proper;  but  all  this  is  without 
dignity,  if  this  mto  so  blessed  by  Heaven 
does  not  comprehend  all  the  importance 
of  having  at  the  head  of  bis  establish. 
ment  a  culinary  artist,  to  give  a  repute  to 
bia  table,  to  his  good  cheer,  and  to  the 
ensemble  of  his  establishment." 

"  From  the  moment  a  cook  becomes 
indifferent  to  bis  work  he  loses  his  re- 
patation." 


"  The  reputation  of  a  cook  is  acquired 
by  an  invariable  constancy  in  the  art  of 
serving  well." 

"  A  (fook  is  an  epicure  by  taste  and  by 
profession." 

"  The  French  cook  in  a  foreign  land  is 
esteemed  by  the  great ;  he  is  sought  for 
and  appreciated." 

"  A  renowned  cook  is  the  best  of  phy- 
sicians; so  said  Mercier,  and  be  said 
truly.  For  the  rich  man,  who  wishes  to 
preserve  his  health,  should  have  an  ac- 
complished cook  aod  a  devoted  doctor.'* 

"  The  cook,  who  is  really  enamoured 
of  his  art,  is  more  grateful  for  the  praise 
which  a  guest  bestows  on  his  talent,  than 
he  would  be  for  a  handful  of  gold." 

"  The  every-day  routine  cook  is  with- 
out coarage.  (lis  hfe  flows  away  in 
mediocrity." 

"  The  cook's  place  is  always  envied  by 
such  portion  of  the  household  as  have 
learned  nothing." 

"  The  man  who  calls  himself  a  gour« 
mand,  and  eats  gluttonously,  is  a  glutton, 
and  not  a  gourmand." 

We  have  now  ^e  through  a 
^reat  portion  of  this  book,  which  is 
certainly  an  amusing  and  laughable 
one.  Trtiere  are,  however,  some  chap- 
ters on  coffee,  dessert,  and  wines, 
which  we  have  not  touched  on ;  and 
these,  and  more  especially  the  chap- 
ters on  wines  and  liqueurs,  will  afford 
materials  for  another  article. 

Li  conclusion,  we  cannot  but  re- 
peat the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  to 
see  a  taste  for  the*  luxuries  of  life 
again  reviving  among  our  lively 
neighbours.  It  is  three  years  and 
four  months  since  we  have  visited 
&e  capital  of  Uie  Gadts ;  but  we  hope 
soon  i^;ain  to  eat  our  supr4mede  de 
v^cUUe,  and  qufuff  our  fflass  of  Beaune 
there  without  the  danger  of  an 
Smeute. 

Many  of  our  old  fHends  are,  how- 
ever gone ;  and  the  hospitable  house 
of  Jack  Lattin,  in  the  Kue  Trudon, 
is  for  ever  closed.  It  was,  indeed, 
the  palace  of  good  cheer  and  ^ood 
company.  The  last  time  we  dmed, 
there  were  LordsDudley  and  Ward, 
Charlemont,  Allen,  and  Howden; 
M,  Hyde  de  Neuville,  Mr.  Man- 
deville,  Mr.  Underwood  (a  writer 
in  the  Edinburgh  Beview),  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Frizzel,  of  the  Dehats; 
and  the  witty  and  agreeable  prefect 
of  Lyons.  In  a  short  space  of  time, 
five  of  this  number  are  gone  to  their 
account.  *^  Alas  I  what  shadows  we 
are,  and  what  shadows  we  pursue." 
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THB  STAO-HEADBD  OAK  ! 

Hate  thee,  majestio  moDareh,  grsre  and  old, 

^  Or  airs  frcMn  heaven  or  fiery  blasts  from  heU,* 
(^arr'd  thy  huge  martyred  forehead,  bald  and  bold. 
Carved  thy  broad  antlers  on  the  beamy  air, 
To  be  the  terror  of  the  glade  and  dell? 
Tell  to  the  passing  year 
How  bravely  and  now  well 
Thou  *8t  baffled  centimes,  whirlwinds,  time,  and  file. 
And  boldest  still  thy  stem  and  steadftst  state. 

The  elements  of  greatness  still  are  thine, 
The  will  to  da^  the  fortitude  secure. 
The  proud  defiance  never  to  decline 

To  storms  that  blaster  with  portentous  roar, 
Whilst  there  is  aught  to  brave  or  to  endure 
For  honourd  days  no  more, 
And  memories  that  restore 
The  fine  old  hours,  when  forest  bugles  rung 
l^om  loyal  English  hearts  the  echoing  grades  taaaog. 

Thou  standest  a  lone,  solitary  tree — 

A  desolate  landmark ;  once  sround  thee  stood, 
TraqquU  in  strength  and  loflhr  pedij^ree. 

Ere  ruthless  violence  felrd  their  solemn  shade, 
brothers  in  pride,  a  fine  old  British  Wood. 
They  at  thy  feet  were  laid, 
Becumbent  many  a  rood, 
And  all  the  honours  of  their  glories  fled. 
Are  garnered  now,  old  monarch,  round  thy  heacl- 

And  well  thoi^  bearest  on  thine  ancient  brows 

The  gloom  of  ages,  thunder-scars  of  time ; 
And  well,  far-spr^iding,  thy  moss-mantled  boiu;h« 
Sustain  the  storms,  the  lightning  blasts  defy, — 
Beiffg,  as  thou  hast  been,  of  sttength  sublime ; 
Yet  are  they  who  decry 
Thy  fortitude  as  crime, — 
The  envious  crew  who  loathe  the  good  and  great, 
And  curse  them  ifor  their  virtues  that  they  hate. 

The  earth*8  dark  fi^es  are  roimd  thee,  grey-haired  oijc, 

For  thou  dost  represent  old  centuries  gone. 
Whose  fadeless  lustre  only  doth  evoke 

Their  hounded  malice ;  History's  flame  is  there — 
Justice,  Beligion,  Law,  their  triumphs  won, ' 
And  a  proud  kingdom's  prayer. 
Thanks  for  what  Heaven  hath  done. 
Shall  these  th*  insidious  ground-swell  undermine, 
All — all  these  glorious  memories  ot  thine  f 

Immortal  be  thy  being  I  Thou  shalt  stand 

Proud  in  the  grandeur  of  thine  ancient  might ; 
For  thee  we*ll  rampart  with  so  true  a  band 
Of  stem,  undaunted  spirits,  that  the  day 
Shall  ikde  to  desolate  darkness  from  the  light 
That  beautifies  its  sway. 
Ere  thee  the  fiends  shall  smite. 
Thy  saered  presence  doth  insj^  us  all, — 
Wftk  thee,  old  oak,  weVe  Uvied,  and  with  theriM  wiliyUL 
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OuB  readers  cannot  possibly  have 
forgotten  that,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  March  last, 
the  House  of  Commons  bein^  in  com- 
mittee on  Sir  James  Grahanvs  second 
Factoiy-bill,  the  government,  after 
an  ammated  debate,  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  put  forth  the  whole  of 
his  strength,  was  left  in  a  minority 
of  nine.  The  question  on  which  the 
ministers  sustained  this  partial  de- 
feat was  not,  then,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  a  party  one.  There  had 
heen  no  collision  between  Whig  and 
Tory,  Conservative  and  Liberal, 
Churchman  and  Dissenter.    Not  a 

goint  was  mooted  which  ought  to 
ave  called  into  operation  either  per- 
sonal prejudice,  or  the  jealousy  of 
faction.  The  matter  in  dispute  had 
much  more  connexion  with  benevo- 
lence than  with  the  theory  of  govern- 
ment, with  Christian  philanthropy 
than  with  political  economy.  It  was 
an  argument  carried  on  by  good  men 
on  both  sides  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  maximum  of  time  spent  by  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  operatives  in  the 
cotton-mills  of  Manchester,  and  the 
cloth-manufactories  of  Leeds.  Sir 
James  Graham  proposed  that  the 
owners  of  these  mills  and  factories 
should  be  prohibited  by  act  of  par- 
liament from  confining  women  and 
children  to  their  tasks  for  more  than 
twelve  hours  in  the.  day.  Lord 
Ashley  contended  that  ten  hours  of 
snch  confinement  was  the  utmost  that 
the  le^lature  ought  to  sanction,  and 
that  all  beyond  should  be  forbidden 
and  guarded  against  bv  heavy  penal- 
ties. And  Lord  Ashley,  at  the  end 
of  a  two  nights*  painful  discussion, 
carried  his  point.  Now  there  was  no 
ground  of  triumph  here  for  any  one, 
except  the  noble  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment. Neither  had  the  Whigs 
gained  nor  the  Tories  lost  in  public 
estimation  by  the  result,  for  Lord 
Ashley  was  supported  by  quite  as 
many  of  those  ^o,  on  common  occa- 
sions, vote  with  ministers,  as  of  those 
who  vote  against  them.  And  though 
Lord  John  Bussell  did  go  round  to 
advocate,  in  opposition,  opinions 
which  he  had  scouted  and  ridiculed 
while  a  minister  of  the  aueen*s  go- 
vernment, he  did  not  by  tnis  succeed 
in  deluding  the  most  prejudiced  of 


his  adherents  into  a  belief  that  he 
had  won  a  victory  over  his  rival.  To 
have  spoken,  therefore,  at  that  time 
of  the  affair  as  a  ministerial  defeat, 
would  have  been  to  misapply  alto- 
gether a  well-understood  term.  The 
minister  was  not  defeated.  He  sim- 
ply found  that,  on  a  (question  of  moral 
expediency,  his  habitual  supporters 
differed  in  opinion  among  themselves, 
and  that  one  of  these,  whose  views 
were  slightly  at  variance,  and  no 
more,  with  his  own,  succeeded  in 
carrying  a  majority  of  members  along 
with  him. 

If  we  could  have  anticipated  that 
this  event  was  going,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  to  damage  the  government, 
we  should  have  most  smcerely  re- 
gretted it. 

The  government  is  not  perfect. 
We  shaU  never  see  any  thing  like  a 
perfect  government  agahi,  lor  the 
nearer  the  constitution  approaches  to 
the  point  of  democracy,  the  more 
entirely  must  statesmen  become  the 
creatures  of  impulse,  not  of  their  own 
impulses,  but  of  those  of  their  con- 
stituencies. But  the  nresent  govern- 
ment, with  all  its  faults,  with  its  too 
great  sensitiveness  about  public  opi- 
nion, with  its  mystifications,  its  re- 
luctance to  speak  out,  its  ^^  would 
an  I  could,"  and  other  signs  of  in- 
firmity of  purpose,  is  the  best  which, 
in  the  existing  state  of  parties,  we 
are  likely  to  get;  and  we  should 
very  much  lament,  for  the  country's 
sake,  were  its  influence  weakened. 
We  feel,  however,  that  it  is  not  by 
being  left  once,  and  no  more,  in  a 
minority  on  such  a  question  as  this, 
that  the  influence  of  any  government 
can  be  weakened.  For  what,  after 
all,  is  the  question  ?  Does  it  touch 
any  great  principle  in  ethics,  or  in 
manners,  or  in  politics?  Can  we 
speak  of  it  as  a  test  whereby  the 
fitness  of  men  to  advise  their  sove- 
reign, or  to  take  the  lead  in  the  great 
council  of  the  nation,  may  be  tried  ? 
Surely  not.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
Sir  Jtimes  Graham,  who  contend  that 
twelve  hours  constitute  a  better  max- 
imum of  factory  labour  for  women 
and  children  than  ten,  may,  or  may 
not,  be  mistaken.  But,  as  neither 
they  nor  Lord  Ashley  pretend  to 
speak  except  upon  the  inf(»ination  of 
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others,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  pre- 
dicate of  them,  either  that  they  are 
more  or  less  wise,  better  or  less  good 
men  than  their  noble  antagonist. 
The  government,  though  out- voted, 
lost  nothing  of  its  hold  upon  the 
confidence  of  the  country.  It  was 
just  as  much  thought  of  on  the  19th 
March,  both  in  London  and  through- 
out the  country,  as  it  had  ever  been. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  upon 
our  own  minds,  and  upon  the  minds, 
we  believe,  of  the  great  body  of 
Conservatives  throughout  the  empire, 
when  the  result  oi  the  division  on 
the  1 8th  of  March  came  to  be  known. 
Some  regretted  that  the  govern- 
ment had  opposed  Lord  Ashley's  pro- 
Cdtion,  others  were  sorry  that 
rd  Ashley  had  moved  his  amend- 
ment, yet  all  alike  regarded  the  issue 
as  inflicting  no  brand  upon  either 
the  character  or  the  influence  of  the 
cabinet. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  the 
same  thin^  could  be  siud  after  the 
renewed  discussions  and  divisions  of 
the  22d  of  March  had  taken  place. 
To  seek  by  an  underhand  pro- 
cess, or,  through  the  exercise  of 
official  influence,  to  undo  what  one 
branch  of  the  legislature  has  deli- 
berately done,  is  neither  a  dignified 
nor  a  prudent  proceeding  imder  any 
circumstances ;  and  the  process,  alto- 
gether Whig  in  its  nature,  com- 
mitted the  government,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  too  far.  It  seemed  as 
if  their  pride  had  taken  the  alarm,  or 
that  their  anger  was  kindled,  or  their 
personal  jealousies  were  awakened,  or 
any  other  chord  touched  in  their 
hearts,  except  high  principle,  and  a  be- 
coming regard  to  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  to  the  forms,  of  the  constitution. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  circum- 
stances may  not  arise  which  shall 
justify  a  minister  in  calling  upon 
either  house  of  parliament  to  revise 
its  decision.  If  a  question  be  carried 
by  surprise  in  a  thin  house,  or  by 
the  skuful  manoeuvring  of  a  rival 
whipper-in,  the  party  defeated  has  a 
right  to  renew  the  combat  in  an^ 
way  and  at  an^  time  that  may  suit 
its  own  convemence.  But  there  was 
no  surprise  here.  The  adherents  of 
the  government  knew  perfectly  be- 
forehand that  the  question  was  com- 
ing on.  Some  stayed  to  resist  the 
mmisters*  proposition;  others  went 
away  to  their  country  houses}  thus 


shewing  that,  if  not  postiyely  hostOe 
to  the  scheme,  the  interest  which 
the  V  took  in  it  was  not  strong  enough 
to  keep  them  a  single  week  in  Lon- 
don; and  a  thira  party,  thoogh 
written  for  to  come  up  and  vote,  re- 
fused to  do  so.  There  was,  there- 
fore, no  surprise  in  the  case.  The 
defeat,  if  we  must  speak  of  it  as 
such,  had  been  sustained  in  a  fair 
field,'  and  the  results  of  the  renewed 
encounter  were  not  calculated  to  make 
thin^  better.  Indeed,  the  iasoe  of 
the  mcidental  discusdon  which  led  to 
two  separate  divisions,  not  only  con- 
firmed the  public  in  their  belief  thmt 
a  twelve-hours*  clause  was  bad,  bat 
it  covered  the  legislature  itself  with 
ridicule,  of  which  by  far  the  largest 
portion  attached  to  the  cabinet.  No 
numan  being  had  spoken  seriously  in 
favour  of  a  Dta  media.  The  minister 
had  battled  for  his  twelve-hours* 
clause,  the  noble  member  for  Dor- 
setshire for  ten  hours,  and,  behold, 
when  the  House  was  called  upon  to 
decide  between  them,  it  left  both 
parties  in  a  minority !  A  very  amali 
number  of  crotchety  people,  some 
eight  or  ten  at  the  most,  proved 
strong  enough  to  upset  them  both. 
Was  ever  any  thing  so  comical  ?  Did 
a  government,  usually  prudent,  ever 
place  itself  in  so  false  a  position  ? 

Well,  the  home  secretary  was  again 
thwarted,  and  the  defeat  seems  to 
have  deprived  him  of  equanimity 
altogether.  Mortification  grew  into 
anger.  He  would  not  put  up  with 
such  scurvy  treatment  from  hb 
friends,  nor  yield  an  inch  of  the  high 
groimd  which  he  had  taken.  A 
Twelve-hours'  bill  he  had  proposed, 
and  a  Twelve-hours'  bill  ne  would 
have,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Gen- 
tlemen might  make  fools  of  them- 
selves as  much  and  as  often  as  they 
pleased,  but  he  was  determined  that 
they  should  not  make  a  fool  of  him. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  willing  yet 
again  to  open  a  door  of  ^escape  for  the 
Commons  out  of  the  dilenuna  in 
which  they  had  placed  themselves, 
and  he,  therefore,  proposed  at  once 
to  withdraw  the  bul,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  suspend  the  usages  of  the 
House,  and  introduce  anotner  and  a 
similar  bill  this  same  session.  Now 
this  was  bad  enou^,  but  the  sort  of 
menace  which  kept  pace  with  the 
application  made  it  a  tnousand  timeB 
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worse.  The  House  was  infonned,  in 
tolerably  decent  terms,  that  on  its 
compliance  with  this  proposition,  in 
the  first  place,  and  its  willingness 
to  eat  the  leek  when  the  question 
came  on  again,  in  the  second,  de- 
pended the  sort  of  favour  with 
which,  in  'time  coming,  her  ma- 
jesty's present  advisers  would  be  dis- 
posed to  regard  it.  The  question 
of  twelve  hours  verstu  ten  thus  be- 
came, of  a  sudden,  a  cabinet  question. 
Believing,  as  they  professea  to  do, 
that  the  greatness  of  the  British  em- 
pire depended  on  keeping  women  and 
children  in  the  factories  for  twelve 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  Sir 
James  Graham  and  his  colleagues 
would  not,  as  a  government,  survive 
the  shame  of  a  third  defeat  for  one 
hour.    Gentlemen  might  act  as  they 

}>leased.  There  was  no  particular 
ove  for  place  about  the  ri^ht  ho- 
nourable speaker.  Far  from  It.  He 
could  he  just  as  happy  any  where  as 
on  the  treasury  bencnes,  only  let  the 
Conservative  party  look  to  them- 
selves, for  the  consequences  of  their 
stubbornness  on  such  a  vital  point 
might  be  a  great  deal  more  serious 
than  they  imagined.  Who  could  re- 
sist such  a  line  of  argument  as  this  ? 
The  House  of  (Commons,  with  Lord 
Ashley  at  his  head,  wisely  gave  way, 
and  the  mutilated  bill  was  with- 
drawn on  the  terms  which  its  ori- 
ginator proposed. 

It  would  he  worse  than  idle  to 
deny  that  the  way  in  which  this  un- 
lucky^affair  has  been  managed  creates 
both  shame  and  sorrow  throughout 
the  great  Conservative  party.    Men 
feel  and  say  that  it  was  unbecoming 
in  the  rulers  of  a  great  nation  to  lose 
their  own  tempers  and  quarrel  with 
their  friends  on  a  matter  of  mere  de- 
tail.    Had  the  point  at  issue  involved 
a  question  whether  the  l^islature 
ought  to  interfere  between  the  em- 
ployer and  his  work*  people  at  all, 
there  might  have  heen  some  excuse  for 
warmth,  because  in  this  case  a  great 
political  principle  would  have  been  at 
stake  ;  and,  whatever  the  opinions  of 
individuals  might  be,  the  most  stre- 
nuous advocates  for  such  interference 
must  have  admitted  that  their  adver- 
saries were  engaged  in  a  momentous 
contest.      But  when  you  come  to 
argue  respecting  time,  when  admit- 
ting  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of 
interference  on  both  sides,  jou  haggle 


and  dispute  concerning  the  nnmher 
of  hours  which  shall  m  adjud^  to 
be  sufficient  for  taxing  the  health 
and  strength  of  women  and  children 
in  factories,  you  lower  both  your- 
selves and  the  great  assembly  which 
listens  to  you  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world.  The  question  is  no  longer 
one  of  politics,  but  of  morals  and 
humanity.  If  it  were  the  former, 
statesmen  might  properly  decide  upon 
it.  But,  being  the  latter,  and  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  latter,  it  is 
rather  to  physicians,  and  clergymen, 
and  Christian  philosophers,  than  to 
political  economists,  that  you  ought 
to  refer  it.  And,  above  all,  for  a 
minister  of  the  crown  to  affirm  that 
England*s  prosperity  depends,  not  on 
leaving  the  master  and  the  servant  to 
settle  uieir  hours  for  themselves,  but 
on  the  extension  of  the  power  of  com- 
pulsory labour  to  twelve  rather  than 
to  ten,  is,  or  seems  to  be,  as  uncalled- 
for  an  escapade  as  ever  was  listened 
to,  even  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  must  confess  that  the  whole 
affair  nuzzles  us  sorely,  and  that,  if 
the  Whig  method  of  accounting  for 
it  be  not  the  true  one,  the  riddle  is 
such  as  we  defy  (Edipus  himself  to 
read. 

If  there  be  one  member  of  the 
present  government  whom  the  Whigs 
hate  more  eordially  than  all  the  rest, 
it  is  Sir  James  Graham.  For  Lord 
Stanley  they  cherish  no  great  love, 
to  be  sure;  but  Sir  James  is  the 
object  of  their  bitterest  abhorrence, 
which  they  take  every  convenient 
opportunity  of  demonstrating.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  gave  him  no  credit 
whatever  for  either  purity  of  motive 
or  wisdom  of  purpose  in  the  con- 
coction of  his  JFactory-bills.  They^ 
assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  opi- 
nions, like  those  of  his  chief,  all  go 
against  anjr  legislative  interference 
whatever  with  the  disposal  of  capital, 
whether  it  consist  of  money  or  of 
labour.  And  they  further  say,  that 
had  it  been  possible  for  him,  as  a 
member  of  a  Conservative  cabinet, 
to  meet  the  question  which  Lord 
Ashley  has  so  often  raised  by  a 
direct  ne^tive,  he  would  have 
done  so.  But  the  popularity  which, 
for  years  back,  has  attended  Lord 
Ashley's  endeavours  to  throw  the 
shield  of  legislative  protection  over 
the  most  helpless  orders  of  the  com- 
munity, satisfied  him  that  this^was 
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not  to  be  done.  He  determined, 
^erefore,  in  deBaiiee  of  the  remon- 
strances of  his  colleagues,  to  take 
tills  measure,  at  all  events,  out  of  the 
Boble  lord's  hands. 

^^  You  see,**  was  his  ar^roent  at 
Tarioos  meetings  of  the  cabmet,  ^  that 
all  the  world  goes  with  him.  I  feel, 
as  YOU  do,  that  he  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, and  exceedingly  regret  that  he 
riiould  have  acqatred  such  influence 
in  the  country,  fiut  what  can  we  do  ? 
The  day  for  direct  resistance  is  gone 
by.  Uis  Collieries  -  bill  has  esta- 
blished a  precedent  which  we  can  no 
more  set  aside  than  we  can  set  aside 
my  own  unlucky  Reform-bill.  We 
must,  therefore,  deal  craftily  with 
this  man,  and  cut  the  ground  from 
beneath  his  feet.** 

Of  course,  we  do  not  believe  one 
word  of  this  ridiculous  story.  It  is 
a  pure  invention  of  the  enemy,  got 
up  in  the  hope  of  sowing  dissension 
among  the  Conservatives,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  driving  the  minister,  whom 
the  Whigs  especially  abhor,  out  of 
office.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  wicked 
invention,  for  there  is  just  enough 
in  the  history  of  the  past  to  give  a 
oolouring  of  truth  to  the  fiction,  such 
as  the  uninitiated  may  find  them- 
selves at  a  loss  how  to  explain  away. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  ibr  example, 
that  Lford  Ashley's  extreme  popu- 
larity rests  altogether  on  hie  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  th^  cause  of  the 
poor.  His  name  is  associated  in 
every  lodging-house  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  with  efforts  made,  and 
personal  sacrifices  submitted  to,  for 
the  sake  of  the  operatives.  His  pub- 
lic life  has  been  spent  in  the  endea- 
vour to  improve  both  their  moral 
and  physical  condition,  and  they  are 
fully  alive  to  the  fact,  and  deeply 
erateful  for  it.  Neither  can  it  be 
denied  that  he  has  received  less  than 
encouragement  to  go  on  with  his  be- 
nevolent undertaking  from  the  seve- 
ral cabinets  which  during  the  last 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  nave  pre- 
sided in  succession  over  the  affairs 
of  the  country.  Not  that  we  are 
prepared  to  saj^  that  he  has  always 
been  right  in  his  calculations.  We 
suspect,  on  the  contrary,  that  an  ex- 
cessive zeal  for  what  may  be  called 
moral  legislation  is  as  apt  to  blind 
men  to  consequences  as  any  other 
exTjessive  zeal.  And  even  in  the 
measure  now  under  discussion,  it  may 


admit  of «  doobt  whether  Lord  Aib« 
fey  be  not  in  error.  But  be  tins  » 
it  may,  the  people  most  intereited 
have  nrom  the  outset  gone  with  hits, 
while  one  government  aiW  another 
has  resisted  him.  How  often  has  the 
Ten  Hours*- bill  been  rejected  tbnxigh 
the  influence  of  Tory  leaders  of  op- 
position, not  less  than  of  Whig  cabi- 
net ministers.  With  what  undis- 
guised reluctance  was  the  C<41ienef- 
bill  passed,  not  merely  on  the  part 
of  Lord  John  Russell,  bat  on  tbatof 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  While,  therefore, 
we  discredit  the  rumour  that  Sir 
James  Gfaham*8  new-bom  benevo- 
lence originated  in  jealousy  of  Leid 
Ashley,  we  are  constrained  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  sii^ular  way  in 
which  it  has  been  manitested  leafes 
us  considerably  at  a  lose  how  to  tnce 
it  back  to  a  more  legitimate  wcmt. 
Let  us  remind  our  readers  of  certain 
fkcts  which  are  of  too  recent  a  date 
to  be  entirely  foreotten  any  where. 

Xiord  Ashley,  aner  again  and  again 
trying  the  Whifs,  and  finding  them 
on  all  occasions  deaf  to  his  arguments, 
waited,  like  a  loyal  subject,  till  the 
qaeen*8  present  advisers  should  have 
established  themselves  in  their  sei^ 
He  then  returned  to  his  favourite 
subject.  Eariy  in  the  session  1S43-3 
he  made  a  speech  about  the  degraded 
state  of  the  manuikcturing  diatnet^ 
which  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon 
the  senses  of  his  auditors,  and  stirred 
up  on  both  sides  of  the  house  a  tem- 
pest of  enthusiasm.  He  was  compli- 
mented by  the  leaders  of  every  party, 
while  the  home-secretary,  Sir  James 
Graham,  not  only  praued,  bat  ot- 
treated  that  he  might  himself  be  pe^ 
mitted  to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  of 
which  he  acknowledged  DOth  the  ex- 
istence and  the  enormity.  With  great 
good  taste,  as  well  as  excellent  fcd- 
ing.  Lord  Ashley  made  way  at  once 
for  a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  in 
due  time  Sir  James  Graham's  fint 
edition  of  a  Factory-bill  was  brought 
forward.  We  shaft  never  forget  the 
shouts  of  approbation  with  wnidi  it 
was  greeted.  Within  doors  and 
without,  there  was  but  one  feeling 
abroad,  namely,  that  at  length  Eng- 
land was  blessed  by  having  at  the 
head  of  her  councils  a  cabinet  whidj 
did  understand  its  moral  duty  as  w 
as  its  political.  One  or  two  ol^ 
tionable  clauses  there  mkht  be  in 
the  bill,  for  no  human  wm  has  Cfver 
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'Ct  Txecn  perfect;  bat  there  ww  «t 
x>int  ettemttbed  by  it  which  the 
roe  ftit  to  be  -80  supereminently  im- 
x>rtaiit  that,  for  the  sake  of  this 
rreact  good,  they  cheerfUlr  shut  Uieir 
7e8  to  tesser  imperfections.  The 
rreat  jrood  idiich  was  in  Sir  James's 
irst  Factory-bill  was  the  provision 
N^cMd  was  therely  made  for  giving 
:0  the  chfldren  of  the  opa^tives  in 
;he  mannfacturrog  districts  the 
sleasittg  of  a  moral  and  religions  edu- 
ction.- Moreover,  reflecting  men 
lailed  it  as  the  commencement  of  a 
lystem  wbich  vrouM  by  and  by  be- 
come universal, — as  the  first  step  to- 
Mrarda  removing  from  l^ngktnd  the 
itigma  winch  attadies  to  her  because 
yf  ner  diqpraoeftil  singularity  among 
the  nations  6f  Europe  in  the  neglect 
of  -diis  important  matter.  In  one 
[jnai^er  alone  there  seemed  to  be 
lulcewarmness  towards  the  educa- 
tional clauses.  The  extreme  party 
m  the  Church  took  -no  notice  of  them. 
Bat  the  extreme  party  in  the  Church 
is  neither  a  powerful,  nor  an  aei- 
tsting  party;  tt  will  always  obey  nie 
laws  even  if  it  disapprove  of  wem. 
Bat,  with  this  exception,  Conserva- 
tires  «nd  Whigs,  we  say  nothing  about 
Radicals,  thon^  even  they  seemed 
anmangty  taken  by  the  proposal  at 
the  t>utset,  went  with  tne  minister 
heartily,  and  would  have  floated  both 
him  and  his  bill  triumphantly  to 
port  had  he  been  sufficiently  in 
earnest  to  avail  himsdf  of  the  feeling 
which  he  had  exdted.  Unfortu- 
natdy,  however.  Sir  James  Graham 
was  either  not  in  earnest  or  else  he 
veiy  mucb  mistook  the  nature  of  his 
own  position.  Instead  of  pressing 
the  bill  forward  whHe  entnusiasm 
was  at  its  height,  he  suffered  it  to 
langtdsh  till  tnne  was  given  for  the 
Dlnenters  to  get  up  a  clamour,  and 
then,  though  still  certain  of  a  victory, 
he  chose  mM  to  remodel,  and  finally 
to  withdraw,  'his  protect  ere  the 
House  of  Commons  nad  time  to  de- 
cide upon  it.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member wil!h  what  hearty  good- will 
we  ^ve  to  him,  whfk  his  original 
measure  was  in  the  balance,  all  the 
support  Vhfch  this  Magazine  was 
capable  of  giving.  And  it  will  not, 
therefore,  surprise  them  when  we 
add,  that  the  abandonment  of  that 
measure  strud^  a  damp  upon  our  spi- 
ritirfVom  which  they  have  not  yet  reco- 
tered,  istft-wtt  likely  soon  to  recover. 


The  new  Factory-bill,  shorn  of  ib 
educational  clauses,  never  had  the 
smallest  charm  for  us.  We  saw  at 
once  that  it  was  concocted  in  the  worst 
sjnrit  of  establkhed  legisiadoh,  that 
is  to  say,  that  its  great  object  was 
to  protect  as  much  as  possible  mo« 
nied  men  and  dead  capital^  and  to  con- 
fer the  slenderest  boon  which,  uhder 
existing  circumstances,  could  be  con- 
ceded to  the  overworked  and  crueliy 
neglected  operatives.  Now  if  we  are 
going  to  l^;islate  between  master  and 
workmen  at  all,  we  are  surely,  when 
we  look  to  this,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end.  Monied  men  and  dead 
eapitfu  are  able,  for  the  most  part, 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  They 
have  done  so  in  this  country,  at  least, 
pretty  effectually,  for  the  wwld  has 
never  known  a  people  among  whooi 
l^re  was  such  an  enormous  amount 
of  wealth  so  very  unegnalhr  cBvided. 
But  what  benefit  is  oonforrednpon  the 
masses  by  the  accumulatMn  in  ^^e 
hands  of  the  fow  of  these  overgrown 
fortunes?  Does  any  portion  of  the 
money  earned  by  the  sweat  of  1^ 
poor*s  manV  brow  go  forth  again  in 
providing  for  him  and  his  fomily  the 
means  of  hetdth,  fiir  less  of  innocent 
recreation  ?  What  care  is  taken  in 
Manchester  or  Leeds  of  the  ventiD&- 
tion  of  the  hovels  into  which  the 
operatives  are  thrust?  Where  are 
the  parks  and  public  gardens  in 
which,  when  the  long  diy's  work  is 
over,  the  poor  may  seek  for  refresh- 
ment both  to  mind  and  body  P  What 
schools  can  we  boast  of  as  supported 
at  the  public  expense  and  si4>erin- 
tended  bv  officers  responsible  to  the 
crown,  wherein  the  children  of  the 
poor  shall  be  educated?  Does  the 
legislature  provide  in  any  way  for 
the  religious  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple ?  The  Church  is  theoretically  in 
union  with  die  state,  that  is  to  say, 
the  state  professes  to  r^;ard  the 
established  Church  as  the  purest 
form  of  Christianity  in  existence,  yet 
what  provision  is  made  for  the  ertc- 
tion  and  endowment  b^the  state  of 
places  of  public  worship  in  any  nme 
of  the  enormous  towns  that  are  grow- 
ing up  among  us  continually  r  Is 
there  no  moral  obligation  on  the  go- 
vernment to  attend  to  these  thikigs  ? 
Is  power  intrusted  to  them  for  the 
mere  purpose  of  fostering  trade,  of 
encoura^ng  adventure,  oiptot^cCltig 
capital?    Barely  not.    Hetowhoai 
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Mr.  Senior  himself  will  probably 
pay  some  respect  has  left  this  maxim 
upon  record,  "  The  life  is  more  than 
meat,  and  the  body  than  raiment.** 
And  woe  be  to  the  government  and 
the  legislature  which  either  foigets  so 
solemn  a  truth,  or  acts  as  if  it  had  no 
existence. 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  by  in- 
terfering between  the  capitalist  and 
the  poor  for  whom  he  is  willing  to 
find  emjilo^ent,  we  are  just  as 
likely  to  injure  as  to  benefit  the  lat- 
ter. Labour  is  the  poor  man*s  only 
property,  and  in  proportion  as  you 
throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  his 
disposal  of  it,  you  not  only  hinder 
him  from  permanently  bettering  his 
condition,  out  you  subject  him  to 
many  immediate  mconveniences.  Un- 
doubtedly you  do  if  your  interference 
be  either  partial  or  capricious.  Make 
one  law  for  Manchester  and  another 
for  Bolton,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  if  the  law  for  Bolton  be  more 
favourable  to  the  capitalist  than 
that  for  Manchester,  to  Bolton  all 
the  trade  of  Manchester  will  be  car- 
ried. But  pass  one  general  act  which 
shall  apply  to  all  manufacturing 
places  in  the  empire,  and  establish 
regulations  for  the  management  of 
all  puUic  works,  whether  belonging 
to  toe  nation  or  to  individuals,  and 
will  any  body  pretend  to  say  that 
the  labouring  classes  can  suffer  by  it  ? 
Can  manufacturers  who  have  em- 
barked, say  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  in  buildings  and  machinery, 
afford  to  shut  up  their  mills  merely 
because  a  law  happens  to  be  passed 
whereby  they  are  restrained  frcun  em- 
ploying infiuits  in  these  mills  under 
thirteen  years  of  age,  or  putting  women 
to  their  tasks  for  more  than  teu  hours 
out  of  the  four-and  twenty?  The 
idea  is  monstrous.  We  are  aware 
that  the  threat  has  been  held  out. 
Several  of  the  leading  orators  of  the 
Anti-Com-Law  League  have  had 
the  effrontery  to  declare  that  if  the 
Ten  Hours*-bill  pass  they  will  re- 
move with  their  capital  to  some  for- 
eign country  and  seek  there  the 
means  of  crowing  rapidly  rich  which 
are  denied  to  them  here.  I^t  them 
fVdfil  their  threat  if  they  please. 
Their  building  their  machinery, 
their  skill,  their  enterprise,  will  all 
be  taken  up  by  men  quite  as  good  as 
they ;  and  whatever  G^ermany  or 
the  United  States  may  gain  by  their 


Inland  willlose  nothing 
by  it.  But  will  they  emigrate  ?  Not 
a  foot.  Worshippers  of  Mammon  as 
they  are,  they  will  never  submit  to 
so  great  a  sacrifice  as  the  abrqit 
breucing  up  of  a  long-established 
connexion  m  every  case  involves. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  them 
working  their  brains  in  order  to  de- 
vise some  scheme  by  which,  if  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  the  legisla- 
ture cannot  be  defeated,  wbiSever 
diminution  of  profits  they  may  have 
for  a  brief  space  been  subje^ed  to, 
shall  be  maoe  good.  And  such  is 
our  opinion  of  Uieir  talent  in  their 
own  peculiar  line,  that  we  have  no 
doubt  of  their  perfect  success  either  in 
the  one  project  or  the  other. 

There  was  a  time,  we  had  hoped 
that  it  was  passed  away  for  ever, 
when  statesmen  and  philosophers 
seemed  alike  incapable  oi  discrimina- 
ting between  the  exigencies  of  what 
may  be  called  a  natimd,  or  at  least 
a  voluntary  state  of  society,  and  those 
of  a  state  which  is  to  its  minutest  ar- 
rangements constrained  andartificjaL 
Under  the  former  head  we  include 
the  position  of  all  ordinary  buyers 
and  sellers,  whether  they  earn  the 
means  of  purchasing  the  necessaries 
of  life  by  their  own  personal  exer- 
tions, or  inherit  such  means  from 
their  fiithers.  Under  the  latter  we 
comprise  such  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  the  order  of  events  may 
have  compelled  to  toil  together  in 
masses,  and  subjected  to  the  arbitrary 
control  of  one  oc  more  taskmasters. 
We  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
a  mischievous  l^islation  which  seeks 
to  interfere  between  the  buyer  and 
the  seller  by  means  of  assises  on  bresd 
and  suchlike  guild  regulations;  so 
also  if  you  direct  the  pcmce  to  go  into 
private  houses  after  certain  hours 
to  put  out  lights  and  drive  men  from 
their  occupations,  whatever  they  may 
be,  you  attempt  to  establish  a  ty- 
ranny which  will  soon  effect  its  own 
cure.  Li  like  manner,  to  talk  of 
fixing  by  act  of  parliament  the  hours 
of  labour  for  people  employed  in  the 
business  of  agriculture  is  to  talk 
like  idiots.  l%e  seasons  themselves 
arrange  this  point;  for  wind,  and 
hail,  and  sunshine,  and  shower,  all 
settle,  in  their  turns,  how  much  and 
how  little  work  is  to  be  done.  So  it 
is,  also,  with  the  author  in  his  study, 
with  the  artist  oyer  his  easel,  witii 
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the  poor  aempstreflB  in  her  garret 
These  go  to  their  respectiye  occupa- 
tions  only  when  drcnmstanoes  con- 
strain them, — ^that  ia,  when  the  im- 
jmlse  of  senius  is  on  them,  or  there 
eomes  a  demand  for  the  article  which 
they  are  ahle  to  produce.  And  if 
they  work  night  and  day  for  a  while, 
they  do  so  with  the  assurance  on 
their  minds  that  it  is  always  compe- 
tent to  them  to  intermit  the  exertion, 
and  to  rest  as  often  as  rest  seems 
desirable.  To  legislate  for  them, 
therefore,  and  for  such  as  they, 
Is  not  only  unwise,  but  impossible. 
"No  sane  man  would  vote  ror  your 
enactments ;  no  body  of  police,  how- 
ever numerous  and  yiguant,  would 
be  able  to  enforce  obedience  to 
them.  But  very  different  are  both 
the  condition  and  the  necessities  of 
those  who  come  and  st, — who  work 
or  are  idle  at  the  bi(Ming  of  a  task- 
master. The  negroes  in  Louisiana 
are  not  more  completely  in  a  state  of 
l)ondage  than  your  operative  manu- 
fiicturers,  whether  they  be  children 
or  upgrown  persons.  It  is  not  said 
to  them,  one  oy  one,  "^  We  have  an 
order  for  so  much  cloth,  which  you 
must  get  ready  against  a  certain  day. 
Use  your  own  discretion  as  to 
the  hours  which  you  devote  to  la- 
bour, only  taking  care  not  to  disap- 
point us.  But  the  bargain  is,  that, 
day  by  day,  and  month  by  month, 
the  wretched  creatures  shall  make 
their  appearance  in  the  mills,  and 
abide  there  at  their  tasks,  for  twelve, 
or  fifteen,  or  eighteen  hours  out  of 
every  four-and-twen^,  on  pain  of 
being  cast  adrift,  and  left  to  uie  ten- 
der mercy  of  the  poor-law  com- 
missioners. And  the  cause  of  this 
remarkable  contrariety  between  their 
case  and  the  cases  of  other  persons  is, 
that,  whereas,  in  domestic  occupa- 
tions, and  in  many  sorts  of  occupa- 
tions which  carry  workpeople  beyond 
their  own  homes,  machinery,  if  it  be 
used  at  all,  is  used  as  an  aid  to  human 
industry, — in  the  mills  and  factories 
human  industry  is  but  a  subsidiary 
to  machinery.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts,  the  capabilities  of  the  ma- 
chine regulate  the  labour  of  the  hu- 
man beinff.  The  machine  is  there- 
fore the  first  thing  considered;  the 
human  being,  at  a  very  long  interval, 
the  second.  Is  this  sort  of  thing 
to  be  tolerated  in  a  Christian  coun- 
try, and  among  people  who  pro- 


fess to  be  both  moral  and  enlight- 
ened P 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  remark,  with  as  much  of 
astonishment  as  of  sorrow,  upon  the 
line  of  defence  which  Sir  Robert 
Feel  took  up,  when  coming  to  the 
rescue  of  his  over-matched  and  tho- 
roughly-beaten home-secretary.  ^If 
I  yield  to  you  in  this  point,  such 
was  the  substance  of  his  argument, 
^  shall  I  not  open  out  a  field  of  end- 
less legislation  ?  Let  us  once  inter- 
fere in  the  arrangements  of  private 
business ;  let  us  in  any  single  in- 
stance determine  the  number  of 
hours  of  labour  which  the  employer 
shall  be  entitled  to  exact  from  lus 
operative,  and  I  defy  you  to  reftise  a 
similar  boon  to  all  other  classes,  if, 
indeed,  a  boon  it  deserve  to  be  ac- 
counted, which  must  inevitably  set 
masters  and  servants  every  where  by 
the  ears,  very  much  to  the  detriment 
of  the  latter.  Now,  without  stopping 
to  repeat  what  has  just  been  de- 
monstrated, that  there  is  no  parallel, 
and  can  be  none,  between  the  case  of 
human  creatures  which  act  as  ap- 
pendages to  dead  machinery  and  that 
of  the  men,  or  women,  or  cnildren  to 
whom  machinery  is  attached  as  an 
assistant,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  this  habit  of  legislative 
interference  between  master  and  ser- 
vant is  not  new, — that  it  is  of  as 
old  standing  as  the  first  establish- 
ment of  law  in  this  or  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  Nay,  more. 
We  bqy;  most  respectftilly  to  remind 
the  premier,  that  on  this  right  of  in- 
terference by  the  dvil  magistrate 
between  master  and  servant,  de- 
pends the  very  existence  of  civilised 
society.  Take  a  case  in  point,  and  let 
it  be  as  near  to  the  line  of  the  savage 
state  as  can  well  be  thought  of.  Tou 
ask  a  labourer  to  work  m  your  field, 
and  agree  to  pay  him  so  much  a-day 
for  his  work ;  but  you  do  so  with  the 
perfect  understanding  on  both  sides 
that  the  job  shall  m  completed  in 
good  time  and  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  You  ascertain,  upon  ex- 
amining the  field,  that  the  soil  has 
not  be^  turned  up  to  half  a  spade's 
depth.  What  are  you  to  do  P  Re- 
ftise to  pay  the  man  his  wages.  Per- 
fectiy  n^nt.  But  suppose  he  insist 
upon  being  paid  ?  Are  you  to  fi^ht 
it  out  with  him  on  the  spot, — using 
sptideSf  or  rakes,  or  hoes,  as  argu- 
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ments;  or  is  it  fitting  tbat  there 
should  be  a  judge  or  magistrate, 
who,  hearing  Wnat  the  parties  have 
to  say,  and  tiddng  evidence  in  snp- 

Sort  of  their  sevend  allegations,  shall 
etermine  whether  or  not  the  day^ 
Wages  have  been  justly  earned? 
Surely,  the  latter  is  the  only  means 
of  keeping  civilised  society  together; 
and  surely  this  decision  by  the  ma- 
gistrate determines  at  the  same  time 
what  does,  in  the  matter  of  trench- 
ing ground,  and  what  does  not, 
constitute  a  fair  day's  work.  For 
you  refuse  to  pay  as  well  because 
your  labourer  gave  too  little  time  as 
because  he  ^ve  too  little  care  and 
bodily  exertion  to  his  task. 

The  doctrine,  then,  that  the  l^is- 
latnre  ought  never  to  mterfere  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed in  a  free  country  is  altogether 
raadmissible.  The  whole  theory  of 
your  laws,  the  whole  arrangement  of 
your  social  system,  proceeds  upon  a . 
principle  diametrically  the  reverse; 
and  yon  could  not  destroy  or  under- 
mine that  principle  without  over- 
throwing tne  entire  social  fabric 
which  rests  upon  it.  Indeed,  to  such 
kn  extent  is  the  law's  suprenlacy  in 
these  nurtters  carried,  that  the  irra- 
tional animals  which  serve  man  de- 
rive advantage  from  it.  You  deter- 
mine by  act  of  parliament  how  many 
passengers  the  proprietors  of  a  four- 
horsed  coach  and  a  two-horsed  omni- 
bus shall  be  allowed  to  carry.  And 
you  settle  this  point  arbitrarily,  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  you  that 
there  are  scoundrels  in  the  world 
who,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  imme- 
diate profit,  will  overwork,  perhaps 
kin,  horses,  even  though  these  horses 
belong  to  themselves.  Are  not  men, 
and  still  more  women  and  children, 
entitled  to  the  same  protecting  care 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  P  For 
it  is  ridiculous,  amid  the  redundancy 
of  an  increasing  population,  and  the 
daily  and  hourly  substitution  of 
some  new  mechanical  invention  for 
manual  labour,  to  speak  even  of  up- 
grown  persons  as  if  they  might  ac- 
cept or  reject  at  pleasure  the  terms  of 
any  master  who  shall  propose  to 
take  them  Into  steady  employment. 
So  great  is  the  present  competition 
among  the  operative  classes,  that  with 
us  the  marvel  is,  not  that  women 
and  children  should  be  subjected  to 
an  average  of  fifteen  hours*  toU  out 


of  every  Ibur-and^twenly,  "Iml  tU 
they  are  not  worked,  like  the  misera- 
ble brutes  that  draw  the  hackney- 
coaches  and  cabs  about  the  streets  of 
London  by  night,  tOl  ther  die  under 
it  For,  were  matters  brought  to 
this,  the  mills  would  still  be  suppGod 
abundantly. 

Onie  of  the  strongest  argnmenli  of 
the  advocates  of  tne  twelve  hours^ 
clause  was,  that  the  operatiTCB  tiiem- 
selves  were  in  fkvour  of  the  airange- 
ment.  Sir  James  Graham  had  con- 
sulted persons  well  viersed  m  these 
matters,  and  was  satisfied  that  the 
case  was  so.  Messrs.  Cobden  and 
Bright,  with  other  mHl-owners  md 
cotton-lords,  vouched  fbr  the  tmdi 
of  die  all^tion.  The  operatives 
were  by  far  too  InteHigent  not  to  un- 
derstand that  restrimofns  m  tnse 
must  of  necessity  be  followed  by  a 
reduction  of  profits,  which  wmdd 
press  with  a  far  greater  proportloa 
upon  the  workpeople  than  upon 
their  masters.  It  was  to  no  pvrpoK 
that  Lord  AsUey  or  his  supporten 
denied  this.  They  were  fiuity 
laughed  to  scorn,  and  told,  pooxt 
blank,  that  if  they  imagined  ^lat 
there  was  eloquenoe  enouni  m  them 
to  reconcile  the  workpeople  to  a  se- 
rious diminution  of  their  wages;,  th^ 
laboured  under  a  mevous  mistake. 
The  events  of  the  last  month  have 
pretty  well  determined  who  was  right 
and  who  wrong  in  this  dispute.  There 
has  been  a  prodigious  sth*  in  tibe 
manufacturing  districts.  The  people 
have  been  appealed  to  at  a  succession 
of  public  meetings,  whether  diey 
will  have  a  Ten  HouHB^-bill  or  a 
Twelve.  And  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  out  of  the  speakers  who 
have  addressed  them,  few  have  con- 
cealed the  fact,  that  the  passing  of 
the  former  measure  w31  in  all  pro- 
bability subject  the  working  danes 
to  a  considerable  reduction  m  wages. 
To  a  man,  they  have  received  tnfe 
announcement  in  the  very  best  ^plrH. 
They  express  their  wmingoess  to 
purdiase  at  a  fair  money-cost  die 
.  luxury  of  having  their  liomes  ren- 
dered comparatively  comfortable,  and 
their  children's  health  and  morals 
attended  to.  They  are  willing  to 
submit  to  a  reduction  of  thefr  wages 
should  such  a  measure  be  found  ne- 
cessary. But  will  any  necessity  of 
the  sort  arise  ?  We  do  not  bdueve 
that  it  w31 ;  or,  If  it^,  We  ai^  can- 
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ikknt  that  the  idditiond  portion  of 
time  and  stren^  left  to  the  mother 
of  a  family,  ^hieh  she  may  devote  to 
a  better  arrangement  of  her  domestic 
economy,  will  more  than  compensate 
for  it    For  what  can  the  poor  wo^ 
roan  do  now ;  when,  after  some  fif*- 
teen  or  twenty  hours*  labour,  she  r&- 
tums  to  her  cheerless  home,  jaded 
and  worn?     Literally  nothing,  ex- 
cept seek  for  refreshment  either  in 
sleep,  or  the  use  of  those  stimulants 
to  which,  through  the  immediate  re- 
lief which  they  bring  to  the  over- 
wrought frame^the  unthinking  are 
apt  to  resort.    But  release  her  from 
her  task,  while  yet  some  portion  of 
the  day  remains,  and  see  whether 
the  maternal  instinct,  not  to  speak  of 
a  higher  principle,  will  fail  to  guide 
her  to  the  proper  use  of  these  hours 
of  relaxation.    Granting,  then,  that 
the  people  themselves  must  pay  in 
money  lor  the  protection  which  they 
covet,  is  it  certain  that,  taking  other 
matters  into  account,  they  will  be 
materially  the  losers?    We  do  not 
think  that  it  is ;  and,  what  is  more, 
the  Operatives  themselves  are  uni- 
versally of  our  way  of  thinking. 

We  are  not  goin^  to  weaken  a 
good  case  by  de^ndmg  to  the  level 
of  such  as  seem  incapable  of  abstract- 
ing their  thoughts  from  questions  of 
mere  profit  and  loss.  It  is  a  matter 
of  speculation  whether  a  ten  bourse- 
law  will  operate  as  a  check  upon 
trade,  or  only  diffuse  it  over  a  wider 
surface.  That  it  might  interfere  a 
little  with  the  profits  of  the  larger 
firms  we  are  not  indisposed  to  be- 
Keve ;  hecause,  where  vou  insist  upon 
the  owner  of  ten  mills  closing  his 
works  simultaneously  with  the  owner 
>f  one  mill,  you  place  the  two  on  a 
much  more  equal  footing  than  that 
>n  wliich  they  stand  at  present.  But 
)eyond  this  we  really  cannot  see 
low  it  could  affect  the  progress  of 
?vent«  art  all,  far  less  why  it  should 
brow  a  multitude  of  workpeople  out 
»f  employment.  For  this  much 
leems  certain,  that  if  the  quantity  of 
;ood8  numufactured  do  not  at  the 
^resent  moment  exceed  what  the  mar- 
:et  requires,  means  will  always  be 
bund  to  manufacture  up  to  the  ut- 
noflt  limits  of  that  demand.  Ton 
itnder  existing  mills  from  going  on 
0  they  have  heretofore  done  inces- 
antly;  your  warehouses  will  soon 
«  emptied.    You  see  how  the  wind 


is  blowing,  and  provide  agaimt  it  th 
good  tune.  Fresh  mills  will  sprint 
up  in  all  directions;  new  capital  wiU 
be  embarked  in  them;  and  the  ope*- 
ratives,  so  far  ttom.  being  driven  into 
idleness,  will  seek  and  find,  on  a  niore 
extensive  field,  a  far  steadier  and 
more  satisfactory,  if  not  so  well-re^ 
munerated,  an  occupation.  And  as  to 
the  masters,  the  old  capitalists  imist 
be  content  with  m  somewhat  more 
moderate  profit.  The  new,  not  hav- 
ing th^  memories  burtbened  with 
thoughts  of  better  times,  will  go  on 
very  contentedly  realising  over  and 
above  what  may  be  needed  for  a 
genteel  maintenance  their  ten  or  poa- 
sibly  their  five  per  cent  on  the  sonis 
which  they  have  embarked.  We 
^aU  have  no  more  strides  froto  ki- 
dieenoe  to  wealth  as  we  have  had  in 
other  days,  to  be  tfure.  Families  of 
Arkwrights  and  Peels  may  sprinj^ 
mp  among  us  rarely.  Indec«,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  keep  up  the 
race  of  Cobdens,  who,  b^gmi^g 
upon  some  two  thousand  pounds, 
manage,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
to  write  themselves  doMrn  worth  sixty 
thousand.  But  it  docs  not,  therelbre, 
follow  that  there  will  be  less  happi- 
ness, less  virtue,  less  religion  in  the 
empire  than  there  is  now. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  avow  our 
persuasion  of  the  fact  with  pride^  that 
there  is  rising  up  among  us  a  ikr 
higher  sense  of  the  duties  of  the  ruler 
to  the  subject  than  was  ever  enters 
tained  in  this  country  till  of  late. 
We  are  learning  to  feel,  that  as  man 
was  intended  by  his  Creator  to  look 
beyond  the  mere  wants  of  the  body 
and  the  means  of  supplying  them,  so 
it  is  incumbent  upon  the  government 
f o  provide  that  opportunities  shall  be 
afforded,  even  to  the  humblest  mem- 
bers of  a  communitv,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  morail  and  intellectual 
faculties  which  raise  man  above  the 
level  of  the  brutes  that  perish. 
Moreover,  we  are  beginning  to 
find  out  that  a  taste  for  the  purer 
pleasures,  that  have  their  seat  in  the 
nome  affections,  or  spring  from  the 
exercise  of  the  mind,  are  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  habits  of  in- 
dustry, but  are  the  best  and  surest 
promoters  of  such  habits.  Give  the 
working  man  a  neat  apartment  to 
inhabit;  let  him  find  there,  when 
his  day's  labour  is  done,  a  tidy  wife 
and  well-dressed  children ;  teach  tiiese 
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children  to  read,  so  that  if  he  be  him- 
self unlettered,  they  may  become  his 
instmctors  in  one  sense,  while  they 
are  his  pupils  in  another ;  throw  open 
for  him  a  place  of  exercise  in  the 
vicinity  of  his  home,  and  lead  him 
gradually  into  the  practice  of  putting 
on  his  best  clothes  ere  he  enter  it, 
and  of  entering  it  with  the  greatest 
glee  when  his  family  is  about  him ; 
and,  above  idl,  connect  these  things 
in  his  mind  with  a  sense  of  gratitude 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good,  and  the 
habit  of  evincing  that  gratitude  by 
acts  of  public  worship,  and  you  will 
find  him  far  more  assiduous  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  daily  tasks,  and  far 
more  trustworthy,  whatever  may  be 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed, 
than  he  is  now,  or  ever  can  become 
while  you  continue  to  treat  him,  as 
the  law  has  heretofore  done,  as  the 
mere  producer  of  capital,  and  no  more. 
We  are  rejoiced  to  brieve  that  a 
conviction  of  these  gpreat  truths  is 
entering  graduallpr  into  the  minds  of 
those  whose  position  affords  them  the 
best  o]^portunity  of  turning  them  to 
a  practical  account  So  preat  a  re- 
volution as  this,  of  which  we  are 
dreaming,  cannot  be  brought  about 
in  a  day  or  in  a  year ;  but  that  it  is 
attainable,  with  God's  help,  we  feel 
as  convinced  as  we  do  of  our  own 
existence;  and  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  first  gpreat  step  towards  the  at- 
tainment of  it  will  have  been  taken 
when  a  ffood  factory-bill,  which  shall 
provide  Doth  for  the  education  of  the 
younff  and  the  rest  of  the  aged,  shall 
have  been  passed. 

It  has  been  our  great  endeavour 
throughout  this  paper,  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  touching'  upon 
points,  the  discussion  of  whicn  mi^ht 
rouse  the  passions,  without  convincing 
^he  understandings,  of  our  readers. 
We  have,  therefore,  abstained  from 
drawing  for  them  any  picture  of 
the  sufrerings  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  tne  frightfUl  degradation 
'df  the  men,  in  tne  manufacturing 
districts,  under  the  operation  of  the 
laws  now  in  force.  They  who  are 
curious  about  details  of  tms  sort  will 
do  well  to  consult  the  Reports  of  ike 
CttmmUsion  o/lnqmry,  and  may  refer 
with  advantage  to  Lord  Ashley^s 
speeches,  of  which  almost  all  the 
telling  points  are  taken  from  these 
Reports.  But  we  cannot  lay  aside 
the  pen  without  adverting  shortly  to 


the  part  which  the  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Com-law  Lei^e  have  taken  in 
these  discussions.  To  a  man  they  are 
opposed  to  the  Ten -hours'  dkose. 
They  resisted  the  educational  daoses 
of  the  former  bill ;  they  were  ajnong 
the  few  who,  when  they  were  firet 
prop(»9ed,  did  not  greet  these  clauses 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  delight;  and 
now  they  set  their  faces  against  the 
emancipation  of  the  women  and  chil- 
dren in  their  employment  from  the 
grinding  bondage  m  which  they  are  at 
present  neld.  We  are  not  surjHised 
at  the  circumstance.  We  never  enter- 
tained a  doubt  as  to  the  end  at  which 
they  have  been  driving  throughout 
the  whole  of  their  crusade  against 
the  corn-laws.  We  knew  from  the 
outset,  that  to  better  the  conditioa 
of  the  operatives  formed  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  which  they  sought  the 
accomplishment;  and  the  oppositioa 
which  they  now  offer  to  Lord  Ashley's 
humane  purpose  nothing  surprnes 
us.  Yet  is  it  past  dispute,  that  if  a 
repeal  of  the  com -laws  could  be 
forced  on  by  any  thing,  it  would  be 
by  the  very  measure  which  Lord 
Xshley  proposes  to  them  for  adoption; 
for,  assuming  that  their  anticipations 
are  well  founded,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  ar- 
rangement would  be  to  give  to  foreign 
manufacturers  advantages  against 
which  we  at  home  could  not  pretend 
to  struggle,  is  it  not  clear  as  the  sun 
at  noon-day,  that  the  wei^t  of  cir- 
cumstances would  compel  toe  opening 
of  British  ports  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  com?  because  thus  ana  thus 
only  could  we  hope  to  coax  the  venders 
of  that  com  into  becoming  purchasers 
of  our  manufactured  goods  which 
we  should  barter  to  them  in  exchange 
for  their  com.  But  no,  this  sort  of 
arrangement  is  not  such  as  they 
would  make  the  smallest  exertion  to 
bring  about.  They  have  no  desire 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple under  them.  Their  single  object 
is  to  grow  rich  themselves,  and,  pro- 
vided only  they  can  accomplish  that, 
the  extent  of  wroi^  likely  to  be  done 
to  others  is  never  by  them  taken  into 
account. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when  our 
attention  was  directed,  first,  to  a  letter 
which  Colonel  Torrens  has  addratBed 
to  Lord  Ashley  on  the  subject  of  the 
Ten-hoars*  dause ;  and,  next,  to  the 
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course  which  his  lordship  has  stated 
that  he  means  to  pursue  when  Sir 
James  Graham's  tnird  Factory-bill 
is  submitted  to  the  house  for  discus- 
sion.   In  reference  to  Colonel  Tor- 
ren8*8  pamphlet,  we  have  little  to  say. 
It  is  a  well-written  and  ingenious 
defence  of  things  as  they  are,  and  is 
marked  throughout  with  good  feeling 
and  excellent  taste.    But  it  will  not 
convince  either  the  noble  member 
for  Dorsetshire,  or  the  operatives  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  that  they 
are  acting  unwiseTv  in  the  matter,  on 
the  attainment  of  which  they  have 
set  their  hearts.    Colonel  Torrens's 
pamphlet,  like  every  other  treatise  of 
the  kind,  lays  down  certain  positions 
as  irrefragable,  and  then  argues  from 
them  to  conclusions  which  nobody, 
admitting  the  premises  to  be  sound, 
will  ever  think  of  denying.    He  as- 
sumes that  both  here  and  elsewhere, 
manufacturers  fabricate  the  precise 
quantity  of  goods  which  are  wanted, 
and  no  more ;  and  that  they  find  for 
their  goods,  as  soon  as  they  bring 
them  into  the  market,  a  ready  sale,  at 
a  greater  or  a  less  amount  of  profit. 
Now  we  b^  to  remind  the  writer 
that  this  is  a  mere  illusion.     No 
manufacturer  limits  the  productions  of 
his  mills  to  the  amount  lor  which  he  is 
morally  certain  that  he  will  be  able 
to   find  purchasers.    On   the  con- 
trary, one  great  cause — indeed  the 
'  ^reat  cause  of  all  our  manufactur- 
ing distress  for  many  years  back, 
has  been  over-production.      Such 
have  been  the  improvements  con- 
tinually made  in  machinery,  such  the 
eagerness  of  the  parties  who  either  in- 
vent these  improvements  or  first  make 
use  of  them,  to  reap  a  large  harvest 
ere  others  can  step  in  to  share  the 
spoil,  that  the  poor  operatives  have 
been  kept  to  tneir  tasks  night  and 
day,  till  the  warehouses  of  their  em- 
ployers   were    filled    to    repletion. 
And  so  it  is  as  often  as  a  new  market 
appears  to  be  opened.    There  is  no 
re8i>ite  to  human  toil.    The  steam- 
engine  never  grows  weary ;  and  wo- 
men and  children  are  kept  in  attend- 
ance on  its  giant  heavings,  till  nature 
is  ready  to  sink  under  the  exertion. 
And  what  are  the  results?     The 
mann&cturer  finds  ere  long  that  his 
stock  is  greater  than    he   has  the 
smallest  prospect  of  selling ;  and  he 
either  doses  his  mills  in  a  nurry,  or 
else  he  puts  his  people  upon  oimi- 


nished  wages.  Nor  does  it  un^- 
quently  come  to  pass  that,  having 
made  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  bold 
stroke,  and  fabricated  goods  enough 
to  monopolise  some  favourite  market, 
he  discovers  to  his  horror  that  the 
tastes  of  the  market  are  not  such  as 
he  had  counted  upon,  and  that  all 
the  produce  of  his  skill  and  capital 
is  a  drug.  Of  course,  our  master 
manufacturer  becomes  bankrupt,  and 
a  large  amount  of  distress  ensues  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  a  pity  Colonel  Torrens  should 
have  overlooked  so  obvious  and  well- 
attested  a  fact.  His  reasoning,  were 
it  not  for  this  trifling  flaw,  would  be 
irresistible ;  for  supposing  the  markets 
of  America,  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  to  be  open  at  all  times  to 
any  conceivable  quantity  of  British 
manufactured  goods,  it  would  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  that  in  these 
times  of  sharp  competition,  the  Eng- 
lishman's only  chance  of  beating  the 
foreigner  at  his  own  door,  must  arise 
from  the  greater  facilities  possessed  by 
him  of  manufacturing  rapidly,  if  not  at 
a  less  cost  than  his  rival.  But  seeing 
that  all  experience  vouches  for  the 
reverse;  knowing  as  we  do  that 
during  the  briskest  seasons,  more 
goods  are  manufactured  in  England 
than  can  be  disposed  of  at  prime  cost, 
we  are  humbly  of  opinion  that  a 
restrictive  law,  though  it  might  stand 
in  the  way  of  an  occasional  burst  of 
success,  would  operate  beneficially 
for  the  master  manufacturers,  by 
compelling  them  in  some  sort  to 
regmate  the  amount  of  their  pro- 
ductions according  to  the  demand  ; 
and  as  to  the  operatives,  let  them 
take  their  chance.  If  wages  be  re- 
duced in  the  daily  or  weekly  amount, 
employment  will  be  more  regular 
and  more  lasting ;  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  you  will  probably  find, 
not  only  that  a  greater  number  of 
persons  have  been  at  work,  but  that 
the  average  of  their  earnings,  when 
the  twelve  months*  accounts  are  sum- 
med up,  remains  pretty  much  what 
it  was  ere  the  restrictive  law  was 
passed. 

And  now  one  word  in  reference  to 
Lord  Ashley's  announcement,  and  to 
the  sort  of  compromise  into  which  he 
seems  to  have  entered  with  the  go- 
vernment. If  it  be  of  any  advant^ 
or  gratification  to  him  to  know  it, 
he  carries  our  entire  concurrence  in 
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the  8rrsiig|ement  alonff  with  him. 
Indeed  we  oad  intendeo^  but  for  this 
anticipation  of  our  design,  to  advise, 
with  all  respect  and  deference,  that 
some  such  compromise  should  be  en- 
tered  into.  Not  that  we  abate  one  jot  of 
our  feeling,  that  in  dispensine  with 
his  educational  clauses  the  home- 
secretary  has  emasculated  his  whole 
measure.  Good  may  come  of  the 
leisure  which  the  restriction  of  labour 
to  eleven  or  even  twelve  hours  will 
afford  to  the  operative.  We  sincereljr 
hope  that  it  may ;  and  our  trust  is 
the  stronger  because  there  is  such  a 
sentiment,  at  all  events  among  the 
poor,  as  gratitude.  Now  the  poor  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  know, 
that  their  untiring  advocate,  their 
disinterested  and  Christian  defender, 
looks  to  them  for  a  wise  disposition 
of  the  hours  which  he  may  succeed 
in  placing  at  their  disposal.  We, 
therefore,  cherish  the  persuasion  that, 
to  a  hijgher  principle  will  be  added 
on  their  parts  an  honest  desire  to 
prove  themselves  not  unworthy  of 
the  interest  which  he  has  taken  in 
them ;  and  that  they  will  receive  for 
their  little  ones  voluntarily  through 
the  church  schools  which  are  every 
where  preparing  for  them,  the  same 
advantages  which  the  educational 
clauses,  had  they  been  preserved, 
would  have  compelled  them  to  seek 
for.  At  the  same  time  it  is  just  pos- 
sible, that  they  may  disappoint  us  in 
this  particular;  and  then  the  boon 
which,  in  our  own  humble  way,  we 
have  laboured  to  secure  for  them, 
will  have  been  thrown  away. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  not  said 
whether  he  will  consent  to  entertain 
Lord  Ashley*8  proposition;  our  im- 
pression is,  that  he  will  not  entertain 
It.  He  has  so  completely  and  rashly 
committed  himself  to  a  twelve-hours* 
measure,  that  it  seems  impossible  for 
him  to  depart  from  it.  Even  in 
this  case  our  earnest  advice  to  Lord 
Ashley  is,  that  he  will  suffer  the 
government  measure  to  pass.    The 


small  end  of  the  wedgie  b  at  com- 
pletely introduced  by  a  twelve-houif 
Dill  as  by  an  eleven ;  and  his  lordship 
and  his  supporters  in  the  manufac- 
turing distncts,  especially  the  dersyof 
Leeds,  and  Manchester,  and  Bolton, 
will  do  well  to  satisfy  tbe  operativa 
of  this  fact  To  sulk,  or  murmur, 
or  threaten,  because  they  cannot  get 
at  once  all  that  they  believe  them- 
selves entitled  to,  will  serve  no  par- 
pose  except  to  strengthen  the  handi 
of  their  enemies.  No  good  Conser- 
vatives can  wish  to  break  down  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  government.  They 
may  desire  to  infuse  into  it  a  little 
more  of  true  liberality,  of  Chr»tiaii 
liberality,  ncrt  of  political  liberalism ; 
but  they  can  never  wish  to  see  it 
pushed  aside,  in  order  that  the  Trea- 
sury-benches may  be  filled  once  more 
with  %he  tools  of  O'ConneU  and  tbe 
Anti-Complaw  League.  Therefore, 
let  them  be  calm,  and  abstain  from 
the  use  of  vituperative  language, 
even  if  the  worst  which  they  may 
now  anticipate  shall  come  to  pass; 
for  a  ten-hours*  bill  the  operatives 
are  sure  to  obtain ;  and  a  Conservative 
government  is  much  more  likely  to 
to  concede  it  handsomely  than  a 
Whig  government. 

Finally,  we  are  not  without  hope 
that  the  awkward  position  in  which 
the  members  of  the  cabinet  latdj 
found  themselves,  will  have  the  ef- 
fect of  producing  a  change  in  their 
general  method  of  dealing -with  their 
supporters.  Had  Sir  James  Graham 
or  Sir  Robert  Peel  condescended  to 
call  their  party  together,  and  to  ex- 
plain beforehand  their  intentions, 
and  the  reasons  which  induced  them, 
it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable 
that  they  would  have  been  left  oa 
the  18th  of  March  in  a  minori^. 
And,  as  such  scenes  as  foUowed  upon 
that  event  must  not  be  repeated  too 
often,  it  is  but  fair  to  assume  that 
means  will  be  adopted  to  avert  the 
hazard  of  their  recurrence. 
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OXFORD  PROFESSORS  OP  POETRt — COPLESTON  AND  KEBLE.* 


TiintTT*oHE  years,  we  think,  have 
gone  by  since  a  volume  written  by  a 
professor  of  poetry  issued  from  the 
Oxford  press.  It  was  written  in  Latin, 
and  therefore  presented  only  a  locked 
casket  to  the  general  reaaer.  But 
there  was  a  treasure  in  it  when 
opened  which  could  not  fail  to  win 
the  eye  of  the  student.  The  subject 
was  the  poetry  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  literature;  not  considered 
with  the  dogmatic  decision  and  the 
bloodless  prosaism  which  usually 
characterise  the  criticism  of  a  learned 
pen,  but  recommended  by  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  sentiment,  the  accuracy 
of  the  judgment,  and  the  purity  of  the 
taste.  If  Learning  was  there,  she 
had  looked  in  the  mirror  by  which 
Fancy  dresses  herself,  and  had 
brought  awav  some  of  the  reflected 
light  upon  her  fkce ;  if  Taste  was 
there,  it  was  with  the  lamp  which 
Memory  held  over  the  page ;  if 
Antiqmty  was  there,  it  was  with 
the  rose  of  Beauty  bound  upon  its 
forehead.  The  style  of  the  book 
was  singularly  elegant,  and  so  trans- 
parent, that  the  individual  physiog- 
nomy of  the  writer's  thoughts  was 
Sistinctly  reflected.  Need  we  say 
that  the  volume  was  the  Prcdectionea 
Academica^  and  that  the  writer  was 
the  present  accomplished  Bishop  of 
Llandaff?  By  the  side  of  this  book 
we  are  now  odled  to  place  a  more 
elaborate  contribution  to  the  same 
branch  of  literature,  and  proceeding 
from  the  same  celebrated  press.  We 
write  in  the  same  line  the  names  of 


Copleston  and  Keble.  Besembling 
eacn  other  in  their  subject,  it  woul^ 
perhaps,  be  difficult  to  select  two  men 
of  equal  eminence  who  offer  fewer 
traces  in  their  minds  of  intellectual 
relationship.  In  Bishop  Copleston 
we  are  alwa3rB  struck  by  the  peculiar 
simj^licity  and  practical  earnestness 
of  his  manner ;  ne  goes  to  every  ob- 
ject in  the  directest  way  and  by  the 
shortest  road.  In  Mr.  Keble,  on  the 
contrary,  with  equal  earnestness,  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  practical  applica- 
tion ;  and,  instead  of  the  short!^  he 
travels  by  the  most  agreeable  path. 
And  this  difference  was  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  Bishop  is  only  an  anno- 
tator,  while  the  Lecturer  is  a  bro- 
ther, of  poets.  But  it  is  a  truth,  not 
only  communicated  but  attested  by 
experience,  that  they  who  excel  in 
any  art  frequently  fiul  in  describing 
it;  and  that  the  discoverers  of  new 
provinces  of  imagination  are  very 
rarely  successful  in  their  attempts  to 
give  a  description  of  them  to  other 
explorers.  Tne  quality,  which  forms 
the  very  heart  of  the  poeMcalt  is  the 
disease  of  the  critical  frame,  and  that 
is  ihe  faculty  of  invention.  The  poet 
illustrates  when  he  should  analyse: 
and,  instead  of  setting  the  jewel 
dear,  encircles,  envelopes,  and  over- 
lays it  in  cold  of  his  own.  His  eye 
is  necessarify  discursive, — it  wanders 
from  star  to  star  in  the  hemisphere 
of  fancy,  and  seldom  rests  long  enough 
to  determine  the  course  or  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  luminous  body  upon 
which  the  glass  of  criticism  had  been 
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turned ;  nay,  the  glass  itself  is  usu- 
tMv  tinged  by  the  prevailing  colour 
of  his  own  imagibation.  Of  all  pne- 
nomena,  a  poet  catholic  in  his  taste  is 
the  most  remarkable.  Waller  ridi- 
cules Milton  for  the  dull  length  of 
his  poem;  Milton  condescends  to 
commend  Dryden  for  the  harmony 
of  his  rhymes.  Gray  is  ih^nsiUe  to 
the  voluptuous  music  and  ifie  melt- 
ing pathos  of  Collins;  and  Gold- 
smith laments  the  unprofitable  splen- 
dour of  Gray,  Thus  a  perpetual 
contradiction  ii  goini^  on;  and  it 
might  be  affirmed,  without  much  he- 
sitation, that  of  all  crowds  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  pjoet  to  re- 
tain his  laurel-crown  uninjured,  the 
crowd  of  poets  would  be  the  most 
formidable.  H^py,  indeed,  would 
he  be  if  he  escaped  with  a  siiigle  leaf 
upon  his  forehead.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  not  surprising  that 
we  turn  with  peculiar  pleasure  to  thfe 
critical  disquisitions  of  those  who, 
without  writings  teach  the  rest;  not, 
indeed,  to  write,  but  to  estimate 
poetry ;  who  legislate  for  provinces 
which  they  coiud  never  have  dis- 
covered ;  and  point  out  the  defects  bf 
the  palace  which  they  could  never 
have  built.  Studied  in  this  spirit, 
we  have  always  regarded  the  PrateC" 
tiones  of  Bishop  Copleston  with 
peculiar  interest.  The  work  possesses, 
indeed,  to  us  the  charm  of  associa- 
tion :  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  books 
that  allured  our  ^nes  and  heartis  to 
those  creations  of  imagination  and 
beauty  which  we  have  loved,  if  not 
tme/y,  at  least  well.  We  look  upon 
it,  therefore,  with  some  of  the  soft- 
ened light  of  a  first  affection, — ^when 
the  life  of  the  intellect,  like  the 
body, 

'*  was  new, 
And  the  heart  promised  what  the  fancV 
drew." 

Experience  and  consideration  have 
only  tended  to  deepen  the  imffression 
in  our  mind.  The  diaracter  of  Bi- 
shop CJonleston  is  one  peculiarly 
calculated  to  conciliate  esteem;  and 
it  is  very  pleasing  to  us  to  know 
that  the  Cnrlstian  is  not  less  ad«> 
mirable  than  the  scholar,  and  that 
the  commender  of  generous  senti- 
ments in  fiction,  indulges  them  in 
practice.  And  if  the  lectures  of  Cop- 
leston have  thus  been  invested  with 
a  certain  chann,  independent  of  their 


literary  merits,  we  can  apply  the 
same  characteristic  to  the  present 
publicatibb  df  Kbble.  The  author 
of  the  Christian  Year  has  won  t 
place  for  himself  in  every  tender  and 
every  reflective  heart  He  has  writ- 
ten a  volume  of  rdigioas  poetry, 
which,  for  intensity  of  feeling,  pic- 
tures^UenesS  if  style,  and  harmony 
of  language,  nas  never  been  sur- 
passed since  the  time  of  Spemter, 
We  say  Spenser  emphatically,  be- 
cause It  was  evident^  finom  that 
writer,  whom  he  totiaiden  the  great 
sacred  poet  of  England,  that  ReUe 
drew  the  principles  of  hia  school  f£ 
religious  design  and  colouring ;  and 
he  makes  an  afiecdonate  mention  of 
him  in  his  fifth  prcdection^  to  which 
We  shall  presentljr  find  it  eirpedieiit 
to  allude.  Nor  will  the  remarks  we 
have  ventured  to  ofibf  upon  the 
critical  accomplishments  of  poets  in 
general  be  reined,  we  trust,  as  con- 
veying 6ur  opinion  of  the  productioiiB 
Of  Mr.  Keble  hi  that  path.  The  fei- 
amination  whith  we  have  been  aide  to 
make  of  these  intereiting  ieetutts 
would  rather  incline  Us  to  except  him 
fh^m  the  censure,  and  to  number  him 
with  that  small  compai^  whom  it^ 
might  hav6  wished  to  write  mott  of 
other  minds,  if  thiey  had  not  so  mai^ 
precious  ttvelations  to  give  of  their 
own.  With  regard  to  the  expedient^ 
of  the  language  empld^ed,  the  author 
has  expr^sed  himsself  ^th  canddur. 
We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  his  ar- 
guinents^or  to  renltewhat  tre  tske  to 
be  some  erroneotis  conduslDns.  If  a 
Latin  lecture  has  its  advantages,  ft 
has  also  its  defects,  and  the  advan- 
tages and  the  defbcts  are  idike  in- 
herent. Kit  restrains  the  cotatortions 
of  a  disordered  fancy,  it  represses  the 
buoyancy  and  cramps  the  graeefVtl- 
ness  of  a  cultivated  taste.  We  m^ 
however,  warned  by  the  following 
passage,  which  looks  towards  us  and 
our  brethren  with  a  formidable  ex* 
pression  of  countenance^ — ^^  Quctfum 
alM  septimo  nuai|ue  die^  alM  mo- 
destiores  singulis  mensibita,  qtd  sum- 
ma  abstinentia  utontUT)  quoter  eerte 
in  anno  tedeuHt,  Criti6&nmi  noindv 
et  loco  gesttentes.  Itarisnmi  sum,  qm 
ih  Sla  celeritate  scTSlhmii  noH  phor^M 
seats  dkant^  atque  iSn  ^uoa  wid^ 
decedr 

Of  these  vidumes,  and  of  the  many 
topics  of  literary  interest  ^at  oo^ 
their  nairesk  it  would  he  * 
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or  ni  to  oflfet  any  Appropriate  fcx- 
M)sitibh.  "We  shall  content  ourselyes 
with  indibating  a  few  trains  of  thought 
^hich  have  l^n  awakened  by  their 
>eru8al,  in  the  hope  that  our  readers 
nay  be  induced  to  take  up  and  en- 
arge  them.  A  lecturer  is  obliged  to 
commence  his  disquisition  With  a  de- 
inition  of  the  subject  of  Which  he 
liscourtes.  Of  poetrp;  SO  Often  ex- 
>lained,  and  so  variously  illustrated, 
t  msv  be  expected  that  every  thing 
rue  has  been  !jaid  already,  and  that 
vhatcver  has  the  recommendation  df 
>eing  newy  ifacnrs  the  perilous  pro- 
>abil!ty  of  being  rejebted  as  false. 
-Ceblfe  adbpts  the  humbler  and  the 
viser  courSfe  of  reproducing  and  re- 
;h aping  the  opinions  already  received, 
[f  he  calls  in  the  coinage  of  criti- 
dsra,  it  ii  only  that  it  may  be  restored 
o  its  former  circulation  wheh  its 
l^enuifaeness  and  weight  have  bbefa 
iscertainfed.  In  fleflhing  poetry,  he 
•equires  only  two  concessions  to  be 
iiade  to  him ;  1 ,  that  it  must  in  some 
nanner  be  continually  associated  with 
lumber,  and  harmonious  gradation 
}fgimna^  2,  dnd  that  it  be  ehiplbyed 
thiefly  in  ci-eaHdh  and  f^e^eiOation ; 
n  making  the  absent  present,  the  dead 
iliv^,  things  that  arfe  not  as  things 
hat  are.  And  the  first  concession 
vill  be  rhythm;  and  the  second  will 
3e  phdtttdM.  Either  quality,  in  the 
ibsence  of  thfe  other,  possesses  its 
;harm ;  dnd  it  has  been  remarked  hy 
L'oleridge  that  the  ihvect  combina- 
ion  of  sound^  even  when  destitute 
)f  any  nartienlar  signift<«tion,  exer- 
cises a  pleasing  inftuence  on  the  feat-, 
md  through  the  ear  upoh  the  ftel- 
tigs.  An  illustration  of  thi^  power 
nay  be  fbuttd  in  the  effect  produced 
ly  a  brook  tinkling  over  pebbles, 
ind  heard,  not  seen,  in  the  twilight 
)f  a  green  lane  on  a  summer  evening. 
But  though  it  is  possible  ft>r  Christ- 
anity  to  subsist  without  muiic,  ami 
:o  constitute  poetry  by  its  own  es- 
fcntial  eteellence  dnd  principle  of 
ritali^,  it  is  not  posriUe  fbr  rhythm 
:o  communicate  tnesame  pmilege  of 
'xistcnce.  And,  therefore,  the  po#er 
)f  creation,  of  nosing  the  dead, 
md  transporting  the  hting,  is  the 
^reat  prerbgatiTe  of  the  poetn»l 
uind,  and  that  whith  not  onbr 
rives  it  ^e  elaim  to  an  intellectual 
K)venigttty,  but  enables  it  to  admi- 
listcrit.   And  it  is  by  their  ntarrel- 


Homer,  Shakspeane,  and  Dante,  hare 
so  itresistibly  establi^ed  thek  au- 
thority Over  the  vast  empire  of  the 
humah  heart.      And,  therefore,  it 
shbuld  never  be  said  that  we  posie* 
no  magic  and  no  sorcery  by  which 
thb  pa^t  and  distant  Mened  can  be 
rferived.      We   have  rfead,  ih  the 
thrillinff  legends  of  aricieht  dats,  6f 
Wonderful  mirrors  into  which   the 
Wand  of  the  enchanter  stlmtnbned  the 
fkceS  and  the  dwellings  Of  thb^  whom 
the  questioner   desSed    to    behold. 
And  we  have  heard  how  thb  glowing 
bheek  of  beauty,  and  the  glitterin| 
plume  Of  wat-,  and  the  solemn  fbre- 
nfead  of  leaining,  glimmered  into  the 
illuminated  glass ;  and  how  the  Eng- 
lish maiden  saw  there  the  knight 
who  had  gone  to  resctle  the  Sepulchre 
of  his  Ijord,  pining  ill  thb  dungeon  of 
the  Infidbl;    and  how  the  mother, 
trembling  fbr  the  gentle  daughter  of 
her  love,  gi*w  pale  as  she  saw  the 
white  rose  planted,  and  the  greeh 
Osier  woteh,  round  a  nfew  tomb  m  thb 
churbhyard  of  her  own  tillage.   And 
in  these  fabulous  mirrors,  thus  ut- 
tering their  melancholy  oracles  of 
the  past,  and  their  sadder  prophecies 
of  the  future,  we  can  recognise  that 
collecting  and  combining  power  of 
memory  which^  when  it  has  been 
magnified  and  coloured  by  the  rays 
of  imagination,    may    be    properly 
ballbd  poetry  or  ^befOiofi,    It  iS  the 
vivid  reproduction  of  buried  objects, 
the  lummous  revelation  of  forgotten 
ot^eants,  the  aunny  transparency  of 
faded  landsbapes,  that  affixes  the  seal 
to  the  poetical  title-deed.    Hence  it 
happens  that  we  never  think  of  any 
great  poem,  whether  of  andent  or 
modem  times,    without   perceiving 
that  a  long  procession  of  magnificent 
scenes  rises  under  the  spell  of  recol- 
lection:   The  happiest  criticism  ever 
flven  of  Spenser  was  that  which 
ope  records,  and  which  compares 
him  to  an  artist  displaying  a  sump- 
tuous ^Uery  of  pictures  to  some 
wotadenng  yisitor.    So  it  is  with  the 
historioal  portraits  of  Shakspeare. 

A  consideration  of  the  element!  of 
the  poetical  temperament  leads  Mr. 
KelHe  to  speak  (/that  mute,  that  un- 
conscious poetry,  which  dwells  in 
so  many  bosoms,  and  may  be  said  to 
characterise  the  inhabitants  of  our 
villages  and  rural  solitudes  i  such  as 
the  attachment  to  particular  places. 
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friends,  and  a  j;eneral  sentiment  oi 
reverence  for  things  pertaining  to  re- 
ligion. The  chann  of  local  attach- 
ment especially  deserves  to  he  enu- 
merated among  the  elements  of  the 
poetical  mind,  so  ahundantly  and  un- 
consciously possessed.  Absent  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  world,  the  ex!- 
iles  still  return  in  thought  to  the  scenes 
and  haunts  of  affection  and  memory. 
The  English  corn-field  waves  and 
glistens  beneath  the  Indian  sun,  the 
smoke  of  the  white  cottage,  as  it 
nestled  among  the  embowering  wood- 
bine, slowly  ascends  over  the  lathery 
crown  of  the  palm,  and  the  steeple 
of  the  village  church  glimmers 
through  the  dark  branches  of  the 
banyan.  The  sentiment  is  bestowed 
upon  the  many,  the  utterance  of  it 
upon  the  few.  The  heart  feels,  the  ge- 
mus  expresses.  Keble  gives  a  charm- 
ing specimen  both  of  the  sentiment 
aim  the  expression  in  some  lines  of 
Bums,  which  he  hesitated  to  trans- 
late into  Greek  because  they  breathe 
already  the  thyme  and  the  grace  of 
Theocritus  : — 

*'  I  look  to  the  west  when  I  gte  to  rest, 
That  happy  mv  dreams  and  my  slam, 
hers  may  be, 
For  far  in  the  west  is  he  I  lo'e  best, 
The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and 
me." 


i;Cii;i. 

Virgil  has  made  a  beautiful  use  of 
this  1<^  memory,  shedding  a  peace 
and  joy  over  the  d3dng  eyes  or  the 
exile.  One  of  the  most  affecting 
exemplifications  of  its  influence  is 
afforcled  b^  the  familiar  story  of  the 
Swiss  soldiers  who  had  been  received 
into  the  pay  of  France.  It  was  the 
evening  hymn  of  Uieir  native  moun- 
tains tnat  restored  health  to  their 
bodies  and  hope  to  their  minds  after 
every  other  remedy  had  fidled.  Their 
own  sons  transformed  a  strange 
into  a  beloved  land,  and  seemed  to 
ffive  to  them  the  scenery  and  the 
friends,  as  well  as  the  music  of 
their  home.  Not  less  lively  is 
the  affectionate  interest  towards 
the  spots  where  the  loved  in  life 
Bleep  m  death.    It  is  not  alone  the 


poetical  mind  of  Burke  that  desires 
to  relinquish  Westminster  Abbey  fbr 
the  dear  old  family  burial-groond, — 

"  Where  red  and  white  with  intennim. 

gling  flowefs. 
The  graves  look  beautifal  with  Ban  and 

showers ; 
While  not  a  hillock  moulders  near  that 

spot. 
By  one  neglected  or  by  all  forgot.*' 

The  stooping  shadows  of  those  who 
have  come  in  the  quiet  of  the  evening 
time  to  weep  there,  seem  still  to  cast 
a  solemn  gloom  and  sanctity  over 
the  grass.  The  son  desires  to  lay 
his  ashes  with  those  of  her  at  whose 
knee  he  had  first  folded  his  little 
hands  in  the  prayer  of  childhood, 
and  of  him  by  whose  wise  counsel 
he  had  been  guided  in  the  difBcult 
pilgrimage  of  life.  The  religion  of 
the  chil£«n  is  wanned  by  the  pious 
histories  of  their  kindred ;  thus, — 

"  In  still  small  accents  whispering  from 

the  grouDd, 
A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace.** 

We  have  hitherto  been  speaking 
of  the  first  and  second  lectures,  the 
third  enters  upon  a  wide  and  inter- 
esting path ;  it  professes  to  examine 
what  is  called  the  poeticaL,  as  de- 
yeloped  in  punting  and  sculpture, 
in  architecture  and  music;  «nd, 
lastiy,  in  rhetoric  Under  the  first 
division  the  lecturer  selects  two 
painters,  the  chief  of  their  respective 
'  schools,  Raphael  and  Rubens ;  and 
two  pictures,  which  are  accustcHned 
to  be  regarded  as  the  triumphs  of  each 
artist  in  his  own  peculiar  walk  of 
art.  The  parallel,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, is  extremely  interesting  be- 
tween the  Roman  painter,  impelled 
by  nature  and  restrained  by  the 
gentle  jurisdiction  of  the  purest  taste, 
and  the  Flemish^  swayed  by  his  own 
discipline  of  habit ;  one,  contemplating 
a  certain  divine  form  and  image  m 
beauty,  which  he  had  delineated  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  his  own  mind, 
and  producing  at  will  an  uiiiA>rm 
chastity  of  cdour  and  design ;  the 
other  seizing  upon  every  vuiety  of 
hue  and  figure,  in  every  possible 
combination.  And  so  the  dinerenoe 
between  Raphael  and  Rubens  is,  that 
in  the  work  of  the  first  you  forget 
the  workman,  while,  in  tne  seoond, 
the  workman  obscures  the  wodk.  J 
To  Raphael  Mr.  Keble  thinks  that  I 
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the  endowment  of  poetical  U^ht  is 
nerer  refnacd ;  that  the  daim  of 
Bubens,  if  not  impugned,  is  never 
constantly  admitted.  From  painting 
he  passes  to  sculpture,  which  re- 
quires, as  he  observes,  a  purer  and  a 
severer  taste  to  appreciate  its  beauties 
than  is  demanded  by  the  more  daz- 
zling attractions  of  colour.  But 
architecture  is  far  more  intimately 
associated  with  poetry;  whether  it 
be  the  exquisite  temple  of  Greek 
idolatry,  with  its  solemn  myste- 
ries of  superstition,  its  dim  shnnes, 
or  its  magnificent  images  of  gods, 
dartinff  rays  of  unearthly  splendour 
from  meir  emerald  eyes ;  or  the  rich 
and  fantastic  gracefulness  of  Oriental 
Paganism;  or,  above  all,  the  long- 
drawn  aisles  and  fretted  vault  of  our 
own  sao^  churches.  Upon  such  a 
subject  we  should  expect  the  writer 
of  the  Christian  Year  to  speak  with 
more  than  common  enthusiasm.  For 
our  own  part  we  think,  and  have  said 
upon  a  former  occasion,  that  a  cathe- 
dral and  the  Faery  Queene  breathe 
the  same  spirit ;  ^at  one  is  a  poem 
in  stone,  and  one  in  metre ;  and  the 
painted  window  and  flowery  cluster- 
ings of  the  walls 'form  the  more  elo- 
quent and  the  most  congenial  com- 
mentary upon  Spenser.  We  shall 
quote  a  portion  of  this  description 
of  our  sacred  architecture,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  translation,  would  refer 
the  reader  to  a  metrical  illustration 
from  his  own  Christian  Year : — 

"  VetogtiMima  sapersunt  prsgnmdi 
colamnamin  mole ;  simplici  figure  jan- 
uamm,  laqaearium,  fenestraram ;  sculp- 
till  opere  non  admodum  vario,  neque  ia 
Qiultas  diffdso  partes ;  quod  adeo  ad 
fonnam  totius  sdificii  vix  magis  pertinere 
Tideatur,  quam  ad  mootis  alicujus  super. 
fidem  flores  herbsque,  si  quae  ibi  oas- 
cuntur.  Itaqne  solidam  quaudam  prs  se 
ferunt  durissimie  firmitatis,  ne  dicam 
immortalitatis,  speciem.  Deique  culto. 
ribas  ipso  tisu  serTandam  commendant 
animi  oonstanttam,  et  pertinacem  sine 
fasta  fortitodinem.  Hsc  penretera  et 
fortasse  rudiore  paollatim  excepit  sdifi. 
candi  ratio,  omnium,  ut  mihi  qaidem 
videtur,  elegantissima  et  sacris  longe 
dignissima  mysteriis.  Acui  jam  fomicum 
calmina,  atque  in  sublime  efferri:  co- 
Itunnas  non  simplices  ills,  sed  virgatte, 
fascium  ritu,  taoquam  expluribus  quaeque 
coostet  columellis,  inter  se  stipatis  vine- 
tisque;    tarn  capita,  mira  arte  coelata, 


sensimonmlaqnearibiisimpingi;  fenestra 
plorims,  amplissimis  luminibus,8culptili 
opere  quam  delicatissimo ;  quarum  quasi 
fiors,  lolioram  similes,  non  ragantur  ille 
quidem,  libere  tamen  hue  iUuc  feruntur.** 

The  association  of  poetry  with 
rhetoric  is,  of  course,  more  intimate 
and  defined ;  but  though  there  is  re- 
semblance, there  is  no  identity.  Mag- 
nificence of  diction,  sweetness  of  pa- 
thos, charm  of  expression, — all  may 
be  present,  without  constituting  a 

r;  for  Cicero  had  them  all ;  yet 
still  remained  a  rhetorician; 
while  of  Plato  it  has  been  affirmed, 
that  he  is  more  poetical  than  Homer. 
The  contrast  indicated  by  Eeble  is 
just  and  happy.  Cicero  always  seems 
to  encircle  himself  with  the  theatre, 
the  crowd,  the  applause ;  you  see  the 
fluctuating  wares  of  spectators ;  you 
hear  the  gathering  thunder  of  kuid- 
ling  hancu.  With  Plato,  on  the 
contrarv,  all  is  tranquil  and  sub- 
dued ;  he  appears  to  be  his  own  au- 
dience ;  his  is  the  quiet  eye  that 
broods  upon  his  own  heart;  any 
noisy  expression  of  admiration  would 
desecrate  the  serene  majesty  of  his 
contemplations.  The  orator's  rhe- 
toric speaks  to  the  busy,  the  idle,  the 
hard-hearted,  the  worldly ;  the  poetry 
of  the  philosopher  steals  only  into 
the  ear  of  the  pensive,  the  medita- 
tive, and  the  refined.  The  oracular 
breastplate  of  iJie  intellectual  high- 
priest  returns  no  answer  to  the  pro- 
fane and  unworthy  questioner.  Every 
precious  jewel  of  thought  b  clouded 
and  silent.  To  illustrate  his  dis- 
tinction between  the  rhetorical  and 
the  poetical  mind,  Keble  adduces  two 
specimens  from  two  English  writers, 
each  alike  celebrated  in  his  o¥ni  par- 
ticular walk  of  thought, — Burke,  the 
pride  of  the  Senate, —  Taylor,  the 
glory  of  the  Church.  The  passage 
from  Burke  is  the  famous  description 
of  the  unfortunate  queen  of  France, 
selected  from  the  Essay  on  the 
French  Revolution ;  and  the  quota- 
tion from  Taylor  occurs  in  his  fu- 
neral sermon  on  Lady  Carbery.  We 
give  the  original  and  the  translation ; 
and  we  think  that  even  the  graceful 
figures  of  the  orator  and  the  splendid 
image  of  the  preacher  will  gather  a 
new  melody  of  sound  from  the  ex- 
quisite Latin  music  to  which  they 
have  been  set  by  this  accomplished 
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*'  It  it  now  sixtoen  er  gevmteM  jMri 
0ijic0  I  Mvr  the  Qaeen  of  Fr^noo  at 
Vemillaa ;  and  surely  neviev  ligphtod  on 
this  ofb,  which  she  hardlv  seemed  to 
tpi^cb,  a  more  delightful  viifion.  I  saw 
her  just  above  the  horizon,  decoratings 
and  cheering  the  elevated  sphere  she 
Just  began  to  move  in,  ghttering  Ii)ce  the 
morning-star,  full  of  lire,  and  splendour, 
andjoj.  Ohl  what  a  revolution !  and  what 
a  heart  must  I  have  to  contemplate  with- 
put  emotion  that  elevation  and  that  fiill !" 


"  In  all  her  religion,  and  in  a)l  her  ^c? 
tioos  of  relatioi^  towards  God,  she  n^d  a 
strange  evenness  snd  untroubled  passage, 
sliding  toward  her  ocean  of  God  and  of 
infinity  with  a  certain  and  silent  motion.'' 


KeUe  avoids  th0  priM  of  thfl 
orator  to  Burke,  and  of  tbe  poet  to 
Taylor.  "  Who  vUl  deny,"  Be  ta^ 
"  that  these  words  of  the  bishop  flow 
from  a  fiai  breaat  ?  Who  will  doubt 
that  he  who  ha«  thus  spoken  would 
haye  give^  utterance  to  the  same 
sentiment  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  his  own  chamber  ?"  ^qw  suffer 
us  to  say  one  word  in  the  nraise  of 
one  of  the  loveliest  minds  that  ever 
threw  a  bloom  and  a  beauty  over  the 
sacred  teaching  of  England.  Without 
being  a  poet — for  Taylor's  specimens 
in  rhyme  have  nothing  but  his  name 
tp  recommend  them— he  possessed 
the  elements  of  poetry ;  and  of  all 
our  writers,  he  seems  to  have  had 
most  eminently  the  hroodiug  eye  of 
Plato.  For  if  we  ly^re  a^ed  to  in- 
dicate by  a  single  epithet  the  broad 
distinction  between  the  elp<iti^nce  of 
the  rhetorical  and  the  poetical  mind, 
we  should  say  o^  the  one  that  it  was 
dtseriptii)^  and  of  thd  other  that  it 
was  wgge^tive.  Of  the>-«^  that  it 
gave  to  the  spectator  a  9inf(lfi  ^cture ; 
of  the  9tco^0t  that  it  exhibited  scene 
after  scene  ^limn^ering  away  into  the 
aerial  sunpmess  of  prspeotive*  la 
this  sugffestiveness,  the  writings  of 
Jeremy  Taylor  abound.  Southey. 
while  expressinff  his  surprise  at 
Mackintosh's  high  praise  of  the  pane? 
gprric  mysticism  of  the  bishop  admits 
that  there  are  in  his  works  exquisite, 
and  more  than  Platonipally  beauti- 
ful passages,  though  he  conceives 
them  to  be  scattered  thinly,  like  the 
apparitions  of  angels  in  pious  story. 


MU^KM  rsAV8{.ai|ifu 
"  Vidi  eqaidem  multis  abhinc 
pulchsTfimami  qnftlem  ^e  tpsomniis  qui- 
asm  hai^c  orbep  tetigisse  pxedideaas  (si 
modo  rer^a  teti^^it :)  ¥idi  diluculo  quo- 
dam  8UQ,  margine  pa3U,  yixd^m  ex  ox  tarn ; 
supprna,  quoproDerabat,  Iqca^  etiaro  tuqi 
Iffito  lumine  fovepat.  Quid  raolta?  £oa 
lucidior  emicabat,  plena  splendore,  plena 
^udio,  quantum  ebeu  t  jam  mutxta  ! 
idem  ego  quam  duma  forem,  si  fixis 
oculis  iottteri  posseqi,  tali  orto,  tan 
ntsere  oooideatem." 

T^VLOB  TRANSLATED. 

f'  Xta  se  ^i  pietatem  composult,  is  erst 
tenor  eorifm}  qusp  ilia  Pel  causa  faci«»bat, 
ut  esset  miris  modi$  tranquilla,  nee  un- 
quam  fprretur  citato  gradn :  qiue  ad 
suum  ilium  Oceanum,  Deum  videlicet  et 
^temitatem,  certo  ac  quieto  itinere  l^be- 
retur." 


We  enter  more  congenially  into  tiie 
semark  of  Southey^s  faaaad,  WuUsm 
TbiyloK,  of  Norwich,  that  it  is  plea- 
sant to  get  ont  of  the  modem  uxnb- 
beries  in  perpetual  flower  into  the 
stately  yew  hedge-walks,  and  yaaed 
and  statued  terraces,  and  fiuitful 
walls,  an^  marble  fountains  of  the 
eld  school  of  oratory.  We  think 
with  him,  anfl  in  his  own  wQcda,  ^  that 
such  things  are  nof  nuide  withoot  a 
gieater  expense  of  study  and  brains 
than  modem  method  requires  f^  vnd 
we  admit,  also,  with  him,  that  H  while 
there  is  a  something  of  stiffness  and 
inutility  to  censure  there,  there  »  a 
somethmg  of  aptness,  grace,  and  ocm* 
venience  to  applaud  here/* 

In  one  respect  Bishop  l^lor.mnst 
suffer  from  a  companson  wKh  Borke, 
or  with  that  writer  who  might  be 
supposed  to  suggest  a  more  appro- 
priate parallel,  Bossuet ;  we  ulude 
to  his  perfect  want  of  any  such  mo- 
diilatea  4ow  oif  words  aud  ai^ange- 
mept  of  sentences  ^  compose  what 
^  are  ficqistome4  tp  paU  a  ^le. 
lu  that  respect  he  is  the  Hutiona  of 
eloquenoe;  the  fascination  of  his 
oolouring  is  made  to  illuminate,  if  it 
does  not  conceal,  ^e  freqnent  de- 
formities of  his  imagery,  and  the 
harshness  and  abrnptness  of  his  lan- 
guage. 

In  the  fourth  preelection  the  pro- 
fessor touches  upon  the  intefc^ing 
subject  of  poetical  excellence  in  i(a 
relative  d^rees  of  originality  and 
power,  and  in  the  highest  plasa  ha 
places  Spenser  and  Shakspeaie.    In 
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C&pfyii^  and  Kekh. 


Q^5 


tlufi  QphuQii  be  bfw  tbe  recQid^d 
voice  of  Sou^bey  ta  support  bim; 
ivbQ  looked  upoa  Sbakspefpre  iu  the 
dnunatic  Mifton  m  tbe  epic,  and 
Spenser  in  tbe  romantic  ae  not  only 
nbove  all  ibeir  succesaors,  but  at  an 
uni^ppcoac^able  distance  from  tbem^ 
The  admirers  of  Shakspeare  may  re- 
joice to  receive  tbe  sunrage  of  Ji^eble 
to  the  character  of  their  poet.  I{e 
considers  his  virtues  of  composition 
to  have  belonged  to  himself,  and  hia 
vices  to  tbe  age ;  and  be  thinks  that 
tbe  wilful  depravity  of  bis  contem- 
jMuuries  ought  to  be  taken  as  a  tes- 
timony of  the  sincere  and  hearty 
love  and  admiration  of  things  de- 
serving praise,  hy  Sbalosrpeare :  — 
^  Ut  mole  quia  intelli^e  possit, 
quae  aliquanao  subterpicnla  mtex- 
untur,  partim  saeculi  esse,  non  scrii>- 
toris;  partim,  ut  ebrios  Lacqnicia 
pueris  tanqnam  odiosa  ae  vitanda 
faoponi.  Ei^go  ilium  virtuti  ez  ani* 
mo  £ms8e  non  est  cur  dubitemus; 


DRYDBN  BKVTCIiSD  BY  SOUTU^Y. 

"I  have  placed  Drydepattheheadpftfae 
second -rates.'  I  admire,  but  do  not  love 
him  ;  be  can  mend  a  versifier,  but  could 
never  form  a  poet.  His  moral  imbecility 
kept  him  down ;  with  powers  for  paintiug, 
he  chose  to  be  a  limner  bj  trade  ;  instead 
of  amending  ages  to  come,  he  was  tbe 
pimp  and  pander  of  his  own." 


Mr.  Ecble  mifi^ht  very  aptly  have 
brpueht  forisr^d  tbe  example  of 
iPty^cxi  to  support  his  argument, 
tbat  great  ppets  are  not  qplj^  willing 
to  employ  on  fitting  occasions  the 
language  of  common  discourse,  but 
also  that  they  draw  much  of  their 
imagery  and  illustration  from  things 
£uniliar  and  simple.  The  Ni^t 
Thoughts  of  Young  he  mentions  as 
sufferins  from  the  adoption  of  a  dif- 
ferent theory. 

7bere  if  "deep  cause  to  regret  the 
prror  pf  tbe  poet,  because  in  no  book 
pf  tbe  eighteenth  century,  whether 
it  be  written  in  prose  or  verse,  is  it 
pQSsiblei  we  think,  to  find  so  much 
ffx>d  for  tbqught  con4ensed  and  ex- 
tfftpted.  Tbere  can  be  up  question 
^a  tQ  the  pupty  pf  the  ore ;  it  is  the 
di^ieuit  inscription  round  the  edge 
^hat  keep9  the  Poin  from  getting  into 
0ie  general  eui^ency  pf  verse :  the 


cum  pr»sertim  plerigue  eorum  oui 
tunc  soenieis  dabant  operam,  in  alia 
omnia  abire  consueveriut." 

Of  the  moral  infin 
we  think  that  Mr.  K 
a  severity  that  mij 
softened.  Tp  say 
praised  any  one  /r< 
scarcely  justified,  or 
tradicted  by  bis  life 
we  doubt  that  bis  p 
bam  was  m^ere^  as 
ehquenif  J^Iany  of 
vices  of  Dryden  we  ' 

dependence  —  the  vices  of  poverty. 
Surely  some  allowance  ought  to  be 
made  for  a  man  of  genius  who  was 
obliged  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  a 
bookseller's  cupped  gwneas.  We 
shall  quote  Kernels  brief  character 
qf  Dryden,  and  instead  of  translating 
it,  give  its  spirit  in  a  parallel  passage 
from  pne  of  Southey's  letters  to  Wu* 
Uam  Taylor ; — 


DilYPBV  BKBTCHSO  BY  KBBLB. 

"  Nulli  vis  major  et  copia  verbonim  ; 
nnlli  sententiarum  uberior  seges ;  nemo 
^licias  sese  tentare^  nemo  liberius  quae- 
dammodo  et  Istius  spatiari,  suamm  vi- 
rium  sensu.  Unum  illud  Vate  sacro 
iDdignissimnm,  quod  ita  panim  sibi  con« 

§ruat,  ut  neminem  unquam  ex  animo  lau- 
asse,  nulli  earum,  quas  cantaverit,  rerum 
impensius  eum  studuisse  dicas.*' 


inscription  rarely  ends  in  the  dialect 
in  which  it  begaxf ;  a  new  thought 
assumpd  the  supremacy  in  the  writer's 
nund,  without  altogether  dethroning 
tbe  former ;  and  so  we  have  at  the 
same  time  two  separate  images  and 
superscriptions,  and  two  reigns  of 
fancy  seem  to  be  run  into  each  other. 
But  in  one  quality  of  the  poetical 
mind  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made,  we  consider  Yoimg  to 
shine  pre-eminent  —  in  the  quality 
of  SMgge$tivfnei9s-rhG  indipateS)  rather 
than  describes,  and  be  gives  you 
an  outline  sufficiently  clear  to 
enable  an  accurate  and  practical 
eve  to  complete  tbe  portrait,  or 
the  landscape;  and,  therefore,  he 
deserves  a  seat  in  that  society  of  wise 
writers,  of  whom  Kcble  happily  ob- 
serves, ^^Itaqup  qui  sapiunt  paucis 
tangunt,  qua)  maxime  commendata 
velint  legenti;  et  velut  convivatoris  , 
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ita  8cri])tori8,  id  erit  oertmimiim  inge- 
nii  specimen,  si  homines  dimittat  exd- 
tato  quasi  palato.**  With  this  HimuUUed 
palate  the  reader  always  rises  from 
the  intellectual  festival  of  genius  cul- 
tivated and  refined  into  grace, — we 
say  particularly  of  ^nius  refined  b^ 
ait,  because,  m  this  respect,  Virgil 
excels  Homer,  and  Campbell  snatches 
the  crown  from  Spenser.  It  may 
suit  the  effotism,  and,  we  are  sorry  to 
be  oblijpea  to  add,  the  extreme  vanity 
of  the  late  poet-laureate  to  call  Vir- 
gil a  first-rate  hmguage-mattery  but 
many  years  must  roll  by  before  the 
Kehama  will  be  found  on  the  same 
shelf  with  the  JEneid, 

In  his  sixth  lecture  Mr.  Eeble 
commences  a  most  interesting  in- 
quiry into  the  history  and  structure 
of  the  Homeric  poems, — an  inquiry 
prolong  during  ten  lectures,  and 
presenting  subjects  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing chanicter.  If  the  late  Lord 
Dudley  and  Ward,  whose  correspond- 
ence with  Bishop  Copleston  has 
been  ffiven  to  the  public,  could  have 
read  the  professor's  observations  upon 
the  Odyssey^  he  would,  perhaps,  have 
deemed  it  deserving  or  higher  com- 
mendation than  thai  of  being  ^pretty 


JOHNSON  ON  SAVAGE. 


poem.  The  illiutraAioiui  of  the  per- 
sonal character  and  diapodtioii  oi  the 
Homeric  writer,  derived  from  hia  own 
works,  are  peculiarly  pleasant;  aod 
we  have  been  struct  with  the  con- 
trast which  Keble  draws  between 
Homer  and  Bums,  in  the  temper 
with  which  they  received  the  dis- 
pensation of  a  lowly  fortune.  He 
disoo vers  a  close  resemblance  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Scottish  poet  in 
their  poverty  and  their  love  c^  na- 
ture. Who  does  not  join  him  in  the 
wish  that  the  same  similaritY  could 
have  been  traced  in  their  behaykmr 
under  the  difficulties  of  the  state  of 
life  to  which  they  had  beoi  called  ?— 
That  the  fierce  exciseman  of  Dam- 
fries  had  caught  some  of  the  smiling 
forbearance  of  the  blind  wanderer  (tt 
Chios,  and  had  played  with  his  for- 
tune, instead  of  struggling  with  it! 
It  may  not  be  without  profit,  as  it 
cannot  be  without  interest,  to  read 
the  morals  which  two  eminoit  per- 
sons have  written  at  the  dooe  of  their 
melancholy  histories  of  two  men,  who, 
however  they  may  have  differed  in 
the  amplitude  of  their  genius,  ofier 
a  painful  coincidence  in  their  suffer- 
ings and  their  fall :— <• 


"This  relation  will  not  be  wholly 
without  its  use,  if  those  who  languish  un- 
der anv  part  of  his  sufferings  shall  be 
enabled  to  fortify  their  patience  by  re- 
flecting that  they  feel  only  those  afflictions 
from  which  the  abilities  of  Savage  did 
not  exempt  him  ;  or  if  those  who,  in  con. 
fidence  of  superior  capacities  or  attain- 
ments, disregard  the  common  maxims  of 
life,  shall  be  reminded  that  nothius;  will 
supply  the  want  of  prudence ;  and  that 
negligence  and  irr^TuIarity  long  con- 
tinued will  make  knowledge  useless,  wit 
ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible,*' 


Mr.  Keble  examines  the  question, 
which  has  been  so  frecjuently  agi- 
tated, whether  the  wnter  of  the 
Homeric  poems  was  deprived  of  his 
sight  duringthe  period  of  their  com- 
poution.  The  natural  and  imme- 
diate reply  to  the  question  would  be  a 
refutation  of  this  supposition.  The 
richness,  the  accuracy,  the  abundance 
of  his  pictures,  might  seem  to  demand, 
not  only  the  full  possession,  but  the 


KEBLE  ON  BUBNS« 

*<  Verum  in  hac  re,  sicnt  in  omni  vita, 
plurimum  ei  norint  insanna  qoidam  ac 
plane  temerarius  ad  voluptatem  ardor. 
Hinc  ire,  metus,  egritudines ;  hinc  mens 
mail  sibi  conscia,  nee  satis  cuiquam  aut 
hominum,  aut  rerum  benigna;  hinc  de 
republica  caeca  murmura,  indignatio  Uber« 
rima,  si  qui  beatiores  quam  pro  meritts 
suis  viderentnr.  Contra,  Homems,  cuoi 
fuerit,  ut  in  ethnico  scriptore,  maxisae 
pudibundus,  consentaneum  erat  at  rebos 
praMentibus  semper  se  hilarem  et  aeqnua 
prsBStaret.  Non  enim  fruatra  dictnm  est, 
quaerendum  eeae, '  quid  fwt  tram^uiUtt;' 
ut  intelUgamns,  qui  velit  quieto  ease 
animo,  illi  ante  omnia  Tivendam  eaae 
caste  ac  pure,'' 


constant  employment  of  the  fiMnlty 
of  vision.  But  a  litUe  reflection  will 
change  the  aspect  of  the  argument. 
After  all.  Memory  is  the  truest  muse 
of  the  pamter ;  and  we  think  that  it 
will  be  admitted  by  eyerv  reader  that 
the  season  when  a  landKape  comes 
out  with  the  greatest  fresmiess  and 
distinctness  of  reality  is  not  the  pe- 
riod of  its  being  visited ;  it  is  rather 
in  the  0olitade,  the  repose  of  the 
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evening,  when  the  mind  recollects 
the  sccSttered  impressionB  of  the  day, 
that  the  natural  scene  is  usually  found 
to  revive  in  all  its  original  colours. 
It  was,  probably,  when  Dendinff  over 
the  dyinff  embers  in  his  garden-nouse, 
that  'Milton  beheld  unclosing  to  his 
feet  the  leafy  shades  of  Yallombrosa. 
The  parting  twilight  is  the  most 
cong^ial  atmosphere  for  memory  to 
paint  in,  and  we  imagine  that  if  the 
femiliar  history  of  senius  could  be 
written  it  would  be  found  that  some 
of  the  most  glowing  sketches  of  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  verdure  and  fruit- 
fulness,  have  been  composed  when 
the  snow  fr(»e  to  the  wmdows,  and 
the  redbreast  exhibited  all  the  intre- 

Sidity  of  his  soul  in  raking  the  ^- 
en-path  for  crumbs.  We  consider 
the  oistinction  which  Mr.  Keble  in- 
timates between  the  lUad  and  Odyssey 
to  be  both  ingenious  and  iust.  H!e 
would  suggest  that  the  first  poem 
was  written  be/ore  and  the  second 
a^ier  the  blinmiess  of  the  author. 
And  this  hypothesis  is  countenanced 
by  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
poems  themselves.  In  the  lUad  every 
thing  moves  and  eveiy  thing  lives; 
the  doud  drives  before  the  sue ;  the 
biUows  whiten  at  their  edges;  the 
branches  of  the  trees  wave  and  toss ; 
still  and  animated  life  are  exhibited 
in  action.     But  in  the  Odyssey  the 


J  charaeteristic  is  a  calm  and 
iiutiful  repose ;  instead  of  the  cloud 
driven  before  the  gale,  we  have  the 
mist  melting  before  the  morning  sun ; 
for  the  agitated  boughs  of  trees,  we 
have  there  the  quiet  reflection  on  the 
grass ;  the  cool  and  floweiy  valley  re- 
places the  savage  mountain-pass.  The 
descriptions,  are  general  noiparticu" 
lar,  and  give  the  outline,  not  the  fea- 
tures, of  the  landscape.  And  such  a 
difference  would  be  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  hypothesis  of  the  possession 
of  sight  at  one  period,  and  the  loss  of 
it  at  another.  The  descriptions  in  the 
Iliad  would  be  conmiunicated  by  the 
eye,  those  in  the  Odyssey  by  the  re- 
collection. And  the  reader  of  Milton 
will  scarcely  fail  to  observe  the  same 
absence  of  minute  delineation  of  na- 
tural objects  which  has  been  noticed 
in  the  last  poem  of  Homer.  And 
while  we  express  our  conviction 
that  Mr.  Keble  has  most  pleasingly 
established  his  argument  respectmg 
the  disposition  and  the  blindness  of 
the  Greek  poet,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  presenting  our  readers  with  his 
translation  of  Milton^s  sonnet  upon 
his  blindness,  bringing  him,  as  it  does, 
so  touchingly  into  comparison  with 
that  "blind  Mseonides,  whom  he 
proposed  to  himself  as  his  august 
model:— 


MILTON  IN  aiB  BLINDNESI. 

«  When  I  cousider  how  mv  light  is  spent 
Ere  half  my  days,  in  this  dark  world 

and  wide. 
And  that  one  talent  which  is  death  to 

hide, 
Lodg'd  with  me  meleBS,  though  my  soul 

more  bent 
To  serre  therewith  my  Maker,  and  pre- 
sent 
My  true  account,  lest   he  returning 

chide ; 
Doth  God  exact  dayJabour,  light  de. 

niedl 
I  fondly  ask :  but  Patience,  to  prevent 
That  murmur,  toon  replies,  '  God  doth 

not  need 
Either  man's  work,  or  his  own  gifts.' 

Who  best 
Bear  his  mild  yoke,  they  serve  him 

beat    His  state 
Is   kingly;   thousands   at  his  bidding 

speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without 

rest ; 
They  also  serve  who  only  stand  and 

wait," 


MILTON  TRANSLATED. 

trmf  f*  iMTfX^  ^AHr«f  t/*tf4ff  jMir«» 
ir^n  nfjut^  i)Jm  IV  wuTif  itXaw/itfft 
ttXytfrsK  liirif  Mmt  rv^X$t€t  ^tw^trnt 

AAA.'  i^VfV,  irr'  «i^'  iv  /*vx*H  ^(tmv  X^yt 

tfuu  iisrra  y  «i;Ji»,  «tfr«^»if  ©i«». 
ir(«  y  «w*  ANi«r«#  ^v^tn  ^a^t  rT^r«», 
Twg  fw,  wtrtHm  ir«XX«,  wifPs^v  3<»i|v, 
«Nv,  «Mir»,  yn»,  ir»»r«»  •y^u»  rX«»«. 
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Mr.  KeUt  dwetto  f^  tm»  Imglh 
vA  with  much  wgeuuHy  upon  ^e 
influence  which  the  g^iuf  pf  Homer 
exercised  upou  the  literature  of 
Greece.  It  was  the  Mp,  whiob>  cir- 
culating through  eyery  branch  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  communicated 
verdure  and  bloom  to  the  remotest 
leaf.  He  waa  npt  only  th^A  all 
dramatists  move  dramatic,  hut  he 
was  the  original  of  the  drama  itself; 
sll  the  gientler  shapes  and  aspects  of 
imagination  as  developed  in  tne  lyrir 
eal  poems  of  Greece,  were  only  so 
man;^  violets  growing  round  his 
massive  trunk,  and  sheltered  from 
tiie  wind  and  storm  by  the  majesty 
of  his  shade.  Nor  in  poetrv  alone  is 
his  presence  recognised  and  £^t;  in 
the  clear  and  wide-flowing  stream  of 
Flato^s  philosophy  you  discover  the 
bouRhs  of  the  Homeric  imagination 
senmng  down  into  the  transparent 
depths  of  the  water  the  reflected 
diadows  of  their  beauty  and  richnees ; 
and  even  in  the  tone  and  me)ody  of 
the  historic  narrative  the  ear  catches 
the  same  delicious  cadence  and  mu- 
sical motion  of  the  leaves.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive  how  might¥ 
and  lasting  may  be  the  emotions  which 
tiie  oontemplation  of  so  magnificent 
a  growth  of  intellectual  beauty 
awakens.  The  rushing  wind  of  in- 
spiration, descending  from  these  high 
places  of  thought,  quickens  many  a 
stream  into  a  rapid  and  noble  cur- 
rent And  of  all  the  appearances  of 
genius  we  love  most  to  gaze  vipon  it 
when  it  has  just  descended  from  some 
sacred  and  inspiring  communion  with 
a  higher  Intelligence  than  itself  upon 
the  mountain-top  of  learning  or 
fancy.  And  we  thus  contemplate 
with  no  common  interest  Uie  eyes  pf 
Themistocles  Itept  awake  and  flashing 
by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  \  and  we 
liken  with  no  common  earnestness  to 
the  illustrious  architect  of  the  noblest 
church  in  the  world,  who,  from  the 
examination  of  an  ancient  work  of 
art,  could  turn  asid^  with  the  ^^t- 
ing  hope  upon  his  lip,  "  Ooodl — But 
what  will  you  say  when  you  shall  be- 
hold this  dome  of  my  building  suS' 
pended  in  the  open  firmament  ofhea- 
ven  ?  "  In  the  wamor  and  the  artist, 
the  sleepless  eye  and  the  kindling 
lip  were  only  the  throes  of  an  eager 
emulation,  excited  by  the  great  ori- 
ginals who  had  preceded  them.  But 
there  is  yet  another  result  which 


inigh^  h#  justly  expdeted  ta  anie  ont 
of  the  presence  of  a  finished  pro- 
duction of  genius.  Its  e^ftmination 
awi^es  a  taste  unfelt  before;  it  opens 
new  scenes  hitherto  unnoticed  in  the 
still  landscape  of  thought;  it  makes 
readers  of  poetry,  and  so  leads  them 
from  the  dadL  and  tumultaoos  pur- 
gatory of  rude  and  scpsuftl  ooea- 
}>ation  into  the  paradise  of  imagina- 
tion and  gnose. 

Pindar  gives  to  the  gjraver  poets  of 
his  time  a  title  which  indicates  their 
descent  £rom  Homer;  and  we  have 
already  observed  that  of  all  the  dra- 
matists he  was  the  most  dramatic 
The  Greek  drama^  accordingly,  was 
only  the  Greek  epic  recast;  nar- 
ratiTa  wa«  narrowed  into  dialogue; 
the  poet  disappeared  in  the  choms. 
Poetry,  however,  lost  some  of  its  sploi- 
donr  in  the  translbrmatioa.  The 
action  of  the  stage  was  less  vivid  and 
truth-like  than  the  action  of  the  epic ; 
and  Paris  burnishing  his  annour,  and 
Venus  arrayed  by  the  Graces,  spoke 
to  the  eye  with  a  livelier  foroe  than 
any  scene  in  the  Agm^emnoH  or  the 
Qresks.  To  Homer  we  owe  .£schy- 
lus.  ii^eble  suggests  some  p<unt8  of 
difference  between  the  twa  Their 
^le  Bras  essentially  unlike.  In 
Homer  every  word  is  simple,  natural, 
and  dear;  through  the  atmosphers 
of  his  language  his  fancy  glides  with 
an  easy  and  a  noiseless  motion ;  like 
the  dove  of  Virgil,  when  floaUng 
through  the  unrumoi  air, 

'*  Trad)t   iter  liquid  uip,  celeres    neqoe 
commovet  alas." 

In  .Slschylus,  on  the  contrary,  eveiv 
word  is  Dig,  tumultuous,  and  swell- 
ing; the  comic  poet  happily  strud: 
at  thia  peculiarity  of  his  manner  by 
applying  to  it  the  epithet  xu^yfrm^- 
He  piles  tower  upoi^  tower ;  and  to 
read  him  after  Homer  is  to  turn 
ftom  TassQ  to  Danta,  We  cannot 
follow  the  professor  into  his  minute 
and  ingenious  analysis  of  the  tra- 
gecGes  of  .^Sschylus,  in  which  we  are 
pccasionally  reminded  oi  the  acute 
conjectures  and  pleasing  iUnstra- 
tions  of  some  of  our  English  trage- 
dies by  Coleridge.  We  may  rewr, 
hovfever,  to  a  comparison  which 
Keble  makes  between  .£achylus  and 
Shakspeare  in  one  ^^ature  of  their 
poetical  character :  we  allude  to  the 
mtroduction  of  ironical  or  jocose 
passages  into  the  centre  of  a  serious 
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action, — an  intermingling  of  a  thread 
of  comedy  with  the  dark  web  of  a 
tragic  history.  Of  this  manner  ex- 
amples might  be  adduced  from  t]^« 
AgamemnonvjiAiht Eumenides,  How 
frec^uently  Shakspeare  adopted  this 
habit  they  who  refid  his  plays  must 
well  sememfaev.  The  grave-diggert 
indulge  in  the  most  feanessQeuiSlity 
over  the  funeral  of  Ophelia. 

Keble  appears  to  depveeate  the 
modem  Froich  custom  of  omittu^ 
entirely  all  intermixture  of  comio 
action. 

A  digvenion  to  tiie  Ohonis  of  the 


^QM^R  Plf  TH^  NIOIiT|l|OAL£. 

h^wj  $9  wtrmXitgt  MaMf§fH9n  wvtuftgn, 


The  picture  of  Viml  bears  nothing 
to  ipdiVidualfse  it ;  ft  misht  be  any 
bird  of  the  wood  warbling  in  the 
poplar  sh^de ;  the  only  feature  of  the 
de9cription  that  possesses  any  peculiar 
felicity  of  aldaptation  is  the  allusion 
to  the  clear  and  continued  gush  of 
melody  that  fills  the  peighbourhood 
with  Its  sound.  But  in  Homer  the 
habits  and  the  music  of  the  night- 
ingale are  indicated  with  the  accuracy 
of  the  naturalist  and  the  grace  of  the 
poet.    Jt  is  ^he  peculiarity  of  the 


tra^y  introduces  an  accidental  al- 
lusion to  the  nightingale,  and  the 
manner  in  which  poets  have  spoken 
of  her ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  obsen'e 
how  infinitely  happy  and  true  beyond 
the  description  of  any  other  poet,  is 
the  brief  character  ffiven  by  Homer 
•f  the  music  of  this  bird.  Vir^ 
omits  to  mark  altogether  the  distinc- 
ti¥e  peculiarities  of  its  habits  and  its 
a(ui&  while  Homer  gives  them  all 
with  a  charm  of  re^ty  which  is 
wonderful.  The  reader  will  com- 
pare tiie  two  ;— 


ViaOIL  ON  T|1B  SA&IE. 

*f  Qualis  popnlM  maennB  Philomela  sub 

umbin 
Flet  nftf^tm^,  rampque  i^d^t  miserabil^ 

ctmtum 
lategirat,  et  moegtis  late  loca  questibus 

implel." 

nightingale  to  conceal  itself,  when  it 
sings,  amonff  the  thickest  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  tree,  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  mrmXM^t*  iro»49H0i9i 
while  the  many  changes  and  inflec- 
tions of  its  voice  are  positively  echoed 
in  the  irtkvfix^'  In  the  midst  of  this 
interesting  disquisition  we  come  to  a 
pause.  We  must  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ftil  portions  of  these  volumes — the 
Lectures  on  Virgil  and  the  Latin 
poets — to  our  next  number. 
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AN  BFISOPE  OF  THE  TIMES  OF  PUILIP  V.  OF  SPAIN. 

PaetH 
ChaptebI. 


A  MUxrABTlife  in  a  frontier  garrison 
city  was  then,  as  now,  a  dull,  iosipi^ 
monotonous  round  of  duty.  The 
wars  of  the  Succession  had  long 
since  passed  away,  and  the  armies  of 
Philip  y.  of  Spain  were  no  longer 
employed  in  aggrandising  his  power, 
but  in  keeping  his  return  and  his 
crown  secure.  Murviedro,  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  ancient  Saguntum, 
enjoyed  the  most  delicious  of  cli- 
mates; the  citron  and  oran^  shed 
their  perpetual  fragrance  in  its  gar- 
dens. It  seemed  to  be  blessed  with 
an  eternal  summer ;  but  it  was  the 
dullest  of  places.  Its  population, 
which  had  been  decimated  by  the  ra- 
vages of  war,  had  been  exhausted  as 
to  pecuniary  means,  in  consequence 
of  the  sacrifices  it  had  been  called 
upon  to  make ;  and,  having  well  sup- 
ported the  Austrian  party,  it  sullenly 
refused  all  interchange  of  civility 
with  the  soldiers  of  Fmlip  V. 

The  two  friends  one  evening  were 
strolling  along  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  city;  and,  although  it  was 
Christmas  time,  the  air  was  genial 
and  balmy.  The  seven  old  Moorish 
fortresses,  whose  ruins  still  overlook 
Murviedro,  cast  their  dark  sha- 
dows over  different  portions  of  the 
town.  They  passed  the  ancient  thea- 
tre, which  reared  its  majestic  walls  in 
silence ;  not  a  single  individual  was 
traversing  its  immiense  arena;  the 
long  and  matted  grass  was  hanging 
from  the  seats  of  white  marble, 
whereon  had  sat  in  state  the  venera- 
ble magistrates  of  Saguntum.  Before 
them  lay  a  landscape  of  transcendent 
beauty,  and  terminated  by  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 

**  Let  us  sit  here,**  said  Don  Pablo, 
as  he  seated  himself  on  the  fragment 
of  a  fallen  marble  column,  **  I  am 
wearied  to  the  very  soul,  Benito,  at 
the  prevailing  dulness  of  the  place. 
It  is  far  better  to  be  enjoying  the 
pure  air  than  to  be  placed  at  a  dull 
game  of  cards  with  his  old  twaddling 
excellency,  Don  Francisco  de  Tejeiro. 

"  His  excellency's  palace  would  be 
endurable  if  there  were  only  one  or 
two  pretty  women  to  talk  to.    But 


all  the  wives  of  the  married  officers 
are  as  ugly  as  sin ;  and  the  women  of 
the  city  shut  their  doors  in  our  faces 
and  themselves  irom  our  sight 
Your  beautiful  patroness  at  court 
knew  well  where  she  was  sendmg 
you;  she  was  determined  that  no 
other  woman  should  for  one  moment 
distract  your  thoughts  from  her- 
self." 

**  Alas !  Benito,  my  friend,  she  has 
foraotten  me.  I  was  a  fool  for  in- 
du^;ing  a  hope  that  I  was  less  indif- 
ferent to  her  than  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. What  anoyance  of  pret^isioa 
on  my  part !  for,  though  I  am  as  no- 
ble as  the  Sandovds,  the  f^ias,  and 
the  most  ancient  of  the  families  of  the 
Castiles,  am  I  not  a  beggar  ?  while 
she,  surrounded  by  the  splendour 
and  adulation  of  a  court,  possesses  all 
that  human  vrishes  can  desire  !** 

''Ha!  ha!  ha!"  exclaimed  Be- 
nito, ''never  despond,  most  vrorthy 
Don  Pablo.  Have  you  forgotten 
the  little  gipsy's  prophecy?" 

"  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
answered  the  other,  with  some  quick- 


"Well,  then,  I  do,"  said  the 
painter ;  "  I  firznly  believe  that  ^ptm 
will  one  day  be  a  grandee  of  Spain." 

"Yes,  yes,"  observed  Don  VMo, 
with  bitterness ;  "  the  dull  routine  of 
duty  at  Murviedro  holds  out,  truly, 
fine  opportunities  for  winning  dis- 
tinction/" 

"  But  remember  that  your  present 
position  is  only  the  first  step  to  pie- 
ferment." 

"  No,  no !"  exclaimed  Don  Pablo, 
with  {petulance ;  H  my  protectress 
has  aitirely  forgotten  me. 

"  Well,  then,  since  you  will  have 
it  so,"  observed  the  painter,  with  a 
humorous  look,  "I  will  not  put 
the  means  of  unpleasant  thougiits 
before  your  eyes;  so  I  will  sa^y 
lock  up  the  lady*8  portrait,  and  not 
let  you  see  it  again." 

The  friends  arose  to  wend  thetr 
way  to  his  exoellency*s,  when  sud- 
denly the  profound  sQence  of  tlie 
nig^  was  disturbed  by  a  wild  eliorai 
oMrdcee,  which  proceeded  fhn  Ust 
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roiiifl  of  a  temple  not  a  hundred 
paces  distant 

*^  Do  YOU  hear  the  infernal  din  ?** 
asked  the  startled  painter,  as  he 
crossed  himself.  "  Those  are  no 
Christian  voices:  some  devils  must 
surely  he  holding  their  high  Sab- 
bath. Let  us  hence  at  once,  for  fear 
of  their  maledictions  and  the  holy 
Inqiusition." 

t>on  Pablo  loosened  his  mantle, 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and 
resolutely  advanced  towards  the 
ruins.  Benito  drew  his  dagger  with 
one  hand,  and  seized  his  scapulary 
with  the  other,  following  his  friend 
at  a  little  distance,  and  with  consi' 
derable  hesitation. 

The  screaming  chorus  was  sud- 
denly hushed,  when  the  accents  of  a 
full  clear  voice  vibrated  through  the 
rains.  The  friends  caught  the  fol- 
lowing words,  as  they  stood  still  to 
listen: — 

"  My  knight  is  a  cavalier  bold, 
With  his  plumes  and  bis  surcoat  of  gold; 
And  for  him  a  chaplet  I'll  wreathe. 

Fast  stmog  with  many  bright  flowers ; 
'  And  for  him  a  mystical  lay  I'll  breathe, 

Full  fraught  with  magical  powers. 
How  proud  will  his  step  be, — how  flash- 
ing his  eye. 
When  accomplish'd  shall  be  the  young 
girl's  prophecy!" 

*tViva  la  Palomita  I  Eh,  vivaP 
screamed  a  shrill  voice. 

Don  Pablo  advanced,  and  looked 
through  an  aperture  in  the  wall,  and 
at  once  recognised  the  troop  of  gip- 
sies whom  three  months  before  he 
had  seen  before  Chinchilla's  tavern. 
They  had  lighted  their  fire,  and 
were  holding  carousal  amid  the  ruins 
of  the  old  temple  of  Bacchus.  About 
eighteen  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  lying  in  various  postures  around 
the  blazing  wood.  La  Palomita  was 
standing  at  a  lit^  distance ;  she  was 
singing,  and  dressing  her  long  and 
beautiful  hair  before  a  crackea  mir- 
ror, which  Pepe  Cojuelo  held  up, 
while  over  it  peered  his  large  eyes  m 
their  steadfiist  and  etemai  gaze  of 
admiration.  Her  dress  was  covered 
with  her  customary  collection  of  tin- 
sel and  tawdry  ornaments.  No  queen 
of  Spain,  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and 
loveliness,  seated  before  the  brightest 
of  Venetian  mirrors,  and  adorned 
with  royal  diamonds,  could  have 
taken  greater  delight  at  her  reflected 


while  employed  over  her  toilette  be- 
fore the  cracked  glass  held  by  the 
silly  Pepe.  She  balanced  herself  on 
her  toes;  she  twirled  round;  she 
bent  her  head  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  and  seemed  delighted  at 
the  reflection  of  her  long  earrings 
and  other  ornaments :  and  if  Pepe 
attempted  to  move,  or  hold  the  glaiss 
awry,  she  would  playMly  slap  his 
&ce.  In  return,  the  idiot  would 
give  a  loud  laugh,  and  with  his 
shrill  voice  exclaim, "  Shall  we  dance, 
Palomita;  shall  we  dance  the  fan- 
dango?" 

**Welcome  to  Murviedro,  my  beau- 
tiful Palomita,"  said  the  painter,  ad- 
vancing so  suddenly  that  he  mi^ht 
have  l^n  taken  for  an  apparition 
sprung  forth  from  the  earth. 

The  gipsies  started  to  their  feet, 
and  each  man  bared  his  deadly  blade. 

**  Halloa  I  my  masters,"  shouted 
the  painter,  **  not  so  fast  with  your 
steel.  Can't  one  speak  to  such  wor- 
thies as  you  without  being  obliged  to 
fight  at  the  same  time?  Why,  we 
are  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  my 
pockets  are  as  empty  as  becomes  an 
artist.  La  Palomita  there  is  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine." 

"  Quite  true,"  said  the  girl,  inter- 
posing ;  and,  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
she  with  a  half  mock-heroic  reve- 
rence presented  him  to  the  com- 
pany. *'  This  is  the  most  famous 
artist  Don  Benito  Bomero,  who  has 
come  all  the  way  from  the  Asturias 
to  fill  the  wide  world  with  his  re- 
nown. He  painted  old  Chinchilla's 
portrait,  and  the  si^  that  hanffs 
over  his  door,  for  which  not  a  single 
maravedi  was  paid." 

**  Quite  right.  I  had  promised 
them  in  payment  for  our  lodging  and 
entertainment." 

''  But  you  paid  your  account,  ne- 
vertheless, in  bright  crowns.  He 
speaks  in  raptures  of  you,  senor,  and 

?our  iUustnous  friend  the  Count  of 
'eiiapa^^  and  hopes  that  some  day 
you  will  again  honour  his  house  with 
your  distinguished  presence."  As 
she  said  this,  there  was  a  slight  tre- 
mor in  her  voice,  and  her  eyes  wan- 
dered restlessly  beyond  the  spot 
where  Benito  stood,  no  doubt  in 
search  of  his  friend. 

^*  And  what  hath  brought  thee  all 
the  way  from  the  Two  Castilles  to 
this  secluded  and  melancholy  spot?" 
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"We  wandet  whererer  we  can 
gain  a  subsistencfe.  We  Wattder 
every  where,  like  free  birds  Of  pass- 
age. The  summer  sun  lightens  bur 
steps  to  Biscay  and  the  Aitilrias, 
where  the  mountain  breeifes  blow 
fi-esh  and  cool.  In  winter,  we  seek  a 
mildet  climate  by  the  sea-shbte,  and 
are  now  come  to  see  the  orange  blos- 
som in  the  khigdom  of  Yalenciil, 
which  is  aptly  termed  the  Garden  of 
Spam;* 

"Arid  wilt  thon  remaiil  lohg  lil 
MurviedroP"  demanded  Benito. 

"  Not  an  hour  over  next  Suriday;" 
answered  an  old  white-headed  gipsy, 
who  seemed  the  chief  of  the  band. 
"The  country  is  beautifhl,  but 
wretdiedly  poor,  and  the  people  care 
little  or  nothing  fbr  the  fandango. 
A  starved  hen  is  as  difficult  to  find 
here  as  a  fat  sheep  in  other  places. 
I  told  all  this  to  La  Falomita,  but 
she  would  come." 

"YeS,"  she  added,  in  a  firm  and 
decided  tone,  "  I  wished  to  corile ;  I 
am  now  here,  and  I  intend  to  remain 
here  over  Sunday.  If  yoti  will  nttt 
remain  also,  you  must  all  ^  ^thdtit 
me.** 

"Do  you  hear  the  t)ert  minKP*' 
exclairiied  the  old  gipay,  in  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  tebellldus  t6iik, 
"What  wilt  Ihou  do  here?— thbu 
must  starve.  If  thoU  wilt  break 
through  the  usages  of  thy  race,  and 
eat  and  drink  with  strangers,  thy 
whole  gipsy  brotherhood  will  eunte 
and  renounce  thee  !** 

La  Palomita  smiled  disdainfhllr, 
and,  pushing  aside  Pepe,  who  still 
held  up  the  cracked  glass,  she  de- 
scended the  broken  Steps  of  the 
building,  and  approached  Doh  Pab- 
lo, who  was  leanin?  against  the 
standing  fragment  of  a  pillar,  and 
observing  the  ^psies  in  silence; 

"  Well,  iny  noble  lord,**  the  SaM 
in  a  whisper,  the  artifeulations  of 
which  were  scaitely  audible, "  is  yottr 
life  as  glorious  and  happy  as  I  pre- 
dicted P^ 

"  Alas !  my  dear  child,  not  quite 
so,**  sighed  forth  Don  Pablo.  "  The 
commencement  was  all  that  cbuld  be 
derired,  but  the  result  is  tardy  bf 
arrival.  Dost  thou  ranember  orir 
meeting  on  the  road  to  the  Escurial  P" 

She  did  not  speak.  At  that  instant 
a  bright  flame  threw  a  broad  chife 
around  and  illwnined  the  ffeahir^ 
and  neison  of  T^  PkiMAw^fc^      xi.«« 


Indr,  ifhiA  sh^  had  Hot  liafl  titaie  fo 
bind  up,  was  streaming;  iti  thick  fblds 
on  either  side  bf  her  Tab^  and  over 
her  bade,  her  hand  was  pressed  lb 
hfer  side,  and  the  anhnation  of  her 
eyes  and  her  thibk  and  Unidc  breath- 
ing evidenced  the  depth  of  her 
Amotion.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
vagabond  lift,  perhapd,  her  eyea  wwt 
cast  down  in  the  presence  bt  ft  man. 
The  eouni  hims^u  was  alto  tfhnost 
unconsciously  a  little  fltlirifed. 

"  How  beautlM  thou  loolM  thu 
evening,  Palomita,  and  how  gaily 
thou  art  attired  I  Art  thon  goin^  to 
exhibit  by  totchlight  in  the  great 
square  of  Murviedlt)  f 

"  No,  my  lord,"  she  ^Inswered, 
meekly ;  "  I  am  not  at  the  Mnrviedro 
foi-  th^  purpose  of  dandng  th^  ikn- 
dango.** 

^  Ah,  ah  r  he  said,  langhingly, 
"  I  see  how  il  is,  thod  art  de^roos 
of  changing  thy  vocation.  Bni  art 
thou  not  happy  P  All  admire  thee, 
all  applaud  thee,  and  thon  reeeivest 
a  shower  of  maravedis  wherever  then 
gbest!** 

"  Ahd  sometiitted  donbloons,  tbo, 
shower  upon  me,**  observed  the  yohng 
^ri.  "I  have  not  forgotteh  the 
generous  hand  that  threw  some  to 
me  from  the  window  of  Chinchilla*s 
tavern  !** 

La  Pdomttft  raised  hef  fbll,  iresh, 
rounded  and  htomn  arm,  and  aheihni 
th&  count  a  hi-atdrt  f<mited  df  beads 
bf  gkssi  tb  whidi  th6  tW0  deubkAMs 
ttfere  appended. 

"  How,*'  said  the  feount,  n  little 
astonished,  "have  thy  conpimmftis 
alh>wed  thee  to  keep  these  ptece^? 
Knowi^t  thou  not,  moreovei',  tliat 
these  two  bttMd  pieces  of  goM  1H& 
purchase  thfte  drcMes  of  silk,  a  pro- 
vision of  ribands,  dancing^o^  bf 
silver  tissue,  and  pearls  ^  thy 
nefekf** 

"  I  know,  I  know !"  rtplied  tilt 
giri ;  "  but  for  th^  dbilblodii6^  ym, 
my  iotd,  gave  them  to  hie^  «id  I  bate 
preserved  tiiem  In  a  ntemMal  tsf  the 
giver." 

"  Bnt  thbii  gtiar^tesi  well  WlnUctiT 
ihbn  TUlueSt,**  bb«fetted  tht  eohiit 

Thtf  youn^gitl  drew  tip  h^  fimi% 
With  a  Ibbk  of  r^dblntibi^,  and  fllmllv 
toudied  tfa^  handle  of  a  KAg  acmk 
which  was  fixed  in  her  gMHk  flfe 
titen  plaieed  bbth  Irijr  haiMto^  oa  lite 
arm  of  Don  Pabltfj  ani  ^ ' 
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and  dreary  montfiiJ  in  reacWng  Mui> 
viedro." 

"  And  thou  ttilt,  doubtless,  quit  it 
in  a  few  days  P"  demanded  tbfe  count. 
**  Thy  tbving  race  uetex  temairi  long 
in  the  sathe  plac^.'* 

"  It  is  too  tru^,  our  race  is  ilways 
irapidfering,  but  I  feo  tibt  with  ihefai," 
said  the  gm,  iU  thfe  same  under  tone. 
"  I  ^m  -wekty  at  he^  and  I  harte 
needof  rest/^ 


"  Thou  trishest  to  tarry  at  Mrii-- 
vifedro,"  obserTed  the  count,  some* 
"t^hat  surprised;  "and  may  I  ask 
■wherefore  ?*' 

The  gu-1  hesitated  for  a  tnoment 
or  two,  and  then  replied,  "  Becau^ 
pott  are  at  Murviedrb !" 

As  she  pronounced  these  wdrds, 
lihe  leant  tier  head  dejectedly  upon 
his  shoulder. 


ChaptbbII. 


Im  Palomita  had  become  the  misi- 
tress  of  the  Count  of  Penaparda.  The 
scandal  would  have  been  great  had 
that  fkct  been  known,  but  people 
believed  that  she  Was  in  the  counfs 
household  only  as  a  servunt.  Pepe 
Cojuelo  had  also  quitted  the  gipsy 
band.  He  discovered  the  abode  of 
Palomita,  and  seated  hiriiself  at  the 
door  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  faith- 
fal  dog.  At  last  Benito,  in  down- 
right pity,  allowed  him  to  coihe  in, 
with  liberty  to  sleep  in  the  stable 
and  eat  in  the  kitchen. 

But  as  in  all  similar  cases,  posses- 
sion had  speedily  produced  satiety. 
The  ^psy  girl  was  no  Companion  for 
the  high- bom  Spaniard.  After  the 
zest  Ot  the  conquest  had  worn  away, 
Don  Pablo  had  befeome  truly  ashamed 
of  his  base  action,  and  would  have 
given  the  wwrld  for  a  good  and  suf- 
Hcient  excuse  to  be  well  rid  of  her 

?re*nce.  But  this  was  for  from  easy, 
terlove  And  devotion  were  prompted 
by  her  peculiar  and  savage  nature. 
She  abandoned  herself  to  hef  one 
sole  all-absorbing  passion — she  almost 
worshipped  him  as  a  very  God.  She 
would  nave  gladly  sacrificed  her 
hodyj  and  evert  her  very  soul,  for 
his  welfare.  To  give  him  pleasure 
she  became  the  silent,  tsubmissive 
slave  to  all  his  whims  and  caprices ; 
she  concealed  her  frequent  tears,  and 
the  jealousy  oflen  awakened  by  his 
alienated  manner  and  his  coldness 
towards  her.  In  the  patient,  suffer- 
ing creature  none  of  her  thousand 
admirers  would  hate  recognised  the 
laughing,  gay,  and  sptightlv  Gitana. 
&it  matters  could  not  last  long 
after  diis  fashion.  She  soort  sufi- 
peeted  that  the  count's  coldness  was 
the  result  of  another  attachment. 
This  aroused  her  excitable  heart, 
and  a  circumstance  very  soon  con- 
ilrmed  her  worst  fears. 


cabinet,  the  entry  into  which  was  as 
strictly  forbidden  as  into  Blue  Beard's 
secret  chamber.  La  Palomita  had 
Often  endeavoured  to  obtain  entrance 
into  this  cabinet,  but  in  vain.  Bon 
Pablo  was  often  shut  up  in  it  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  when  he  came  out 
she  always  observed  that  he  was 
fretftil  and  impatient.  One  morning 
he  had  been  closeted  there  longer 
than  usual,  and  on  bomihg  forth  he 
saw  the  gipsy  girl  crying  bitterly  at 
the  wiiidow.  lie  sat  down  quietly 
to  his  chocolate,  withodt  sajdng  a 
word,  but  ex{)ecting  an  explosion  of 
temper  on  her  part,  and  an^tiously 
wishing  that  some  one  would  join 
them  to  interrupt  the  sceiie  he  so 
much  dreaded.  Suddenly  Benito 
Romero  rushed  into  the  room  in 
breathless  haste. 

"Look  here — lobk  here  !*'  he  ex- 
claimed, "the  courier  has  just  ar* 
rived  post-haste  from  Madrid,  and 
has  brought  this  to  your  address  I" 

He  handed  to  the  count  a  packet 
pealed  with  the  royal  arms  of  Cdstille. 
The  count  started  up  irl  astonishment, 
mingled  with  joy.  His  lips  quivered 
and  his  hands  trembled  as  he  seized 
the  packet  and  rushed  from  the 
apartment  followed  by  the  painter. 

La  Palomita  was  still  standing  at 
the  window,  and  weeping  as  if  ner 
heart  would  break.  "  Yes,"  she  at 
length  said,  "  it  is  plain  that  he  has 
ceased  to  love  me.  He  has  deceived 
me  —  he  loves  another.  Oh !  I  will 
soon  know  who  that  other  is." 

An  hour  after,  Don  Pablo,  on  re- 
enteriUg  the  house,  fiiund  La  Palo- 
mita in  his  secret  cabinet,  although 
he  had  Cautiously  taken  awar  ine 
key.  She  had  burst  througn  the 
door.  The  windows  had  been  tnrown 
open,  the  sun  was  streaminff  in  a 
flood  of  light  upon  a  ftiU- length 
portrait  of  the  lady  of  the  Escurial 
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the  floor  intently  gazing  upon  it. 
Here  and  there  were  scattered  books 
of  poetry  and  papers,  and  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  was  a  g^tar. 
On  a  table  in  front  of  the  picture 
was  a  table  supporting  vases  of  beau^ 
tiful  flowers,  as  though  they  were 
votive  oflerinss  to  a  samt. 

As  Don  Pablo  entered,  she  bounded 
up,  exclaiming,  *'  Ay,  now  I  see  the 
ODJect  of  so  much  care  and  mystery. 
This,  then,  is  thy  real  unstress!  I 
have  served  thee  as  the  mere  eewgaw 
of  the  hour.  This  is  the  object  of 
thy  idolatry  I    See  how  I  treat  it  !'* 

She  drew  her  knife  and  sprung  at 
the  painting,  but  hapnily  for  the 
masterpiece  of  Benito  Komero,  that 
eminent  individual  opportunely  en- 
tered the  room. 

'*  Holloa  I**  screamed  the  artist  in  a 
fury,  "  have  a  care  of  my  very  best 
painting;  you  had  better  mur^r  me 
than  spoil  my  performance !" 

She  started  back  at  the  sudden 
apparition  of  the  pdnter  interposing 
between  her  up-raised  weapon  and 
the  picture.  He  advanced  and  seized 
her  by  the  arm.  "  What  a  regular 
tigress!'*  he  said,  as  they  struggled 
together;  ^  she  ought  to  have  been 
long  muzzled!  However,  it  doesn't 
much  matter,  as  we  leave  Murviedro 
this  evening.'* 

A  shudder  passed  through  the 
gipsy's  frame,  her  arms  fell,  her  eyes 
glared  unmeaningly,  and  her  tongue 
reftised  its  office.  She  was  the  very 
semblance  of  desolation,  and  presented 
a  truly  pitiable  aspect.  Don  Pablo's 
heart  melted,  and  he  approached  and 
took  her  b^  the  hand  and  said, — 

"  All  this,  my  dear  child,  must 
have  a  termination— we  must  part  I" 

"  So  then  ihou  rejectest  and  re- 
pulsest  me  ?"  said  La  Palomita,  in  a 
noUow  tone. 

"  I  am  about  to  depart  from  Mur- 
viedro; thou  canst  remain  here  if 
thou  wilt,  for  thou  canst  not  follow 
me!" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  demanded  the 
girl,  in  utter  amazement. 

"Because  the  scandal  attending 
such  a  step  would  be  great,  and 
ruinous  to  my  fortune.  I  have  a 
career  before  me ;  if;  then,  thou  fol- 
lowest  my  footsteps,  I  shall  be  rumed, 
and  thou  wilt  be  miserable  for  life. 
Thy  habits  are  diffierent  to  mine  — 
thou  art  altogether  of  a  different 
race.    Thou  lovest  the  rovinjr  life  of 


the  Gitanas.  Thou  wilt  still  be  the 
beautiful  and  admired  dancer,  and  I 
will  give  thee  more  money  than  gipi^ 
ever  possessed  to  purchase  for  thyadf 
^y  dresses  and  golden  omameuta 
Thou  wilt  be  perfectly  happy  P 

"  As  happv,  doubUess,  as  wbai  I 
met  thee  on  tne  Escurial  road  P*  oIk 
served  La  Palomita,  with  much  b^ 
temesB.  *' Thinkest  thou  that  I,  like 
thyself  can  in  one  moment  cast  every 
thm^  into  forgetfidness  ?  It  may  be 
so  with  men  of  thy  order.  The  poor 
^1  has  served  thy  purnose,  and  abe 
IS  abandoned.  She  pleased  thee; 
thou  thoughtest  that  thou  could*it 
spend  a  moment  or  two  of  pleasure 
with  her,  and  for  this  momentazy 
^ratification  didst  thou  take  her  from 
her  life  of  innocence  and  her  race. 
Thy  humour  over,  she  is  now  diaaed 
from  thy  presence,  like  a  vile  moncrel 
cur!" 

'*  What  extravagance  of  fg^teechT 
saidBenito.  "Whv  speak  of  mon^^rd 
curs  and  such  stuf^  when  Don  Pablo 
only  wishes  for  thy  happiness  and 
welfare  ?  Now  depart  in  peace,  like 
a  good  and  soisible  girl.*' 

*'  On  my  soul,  uioa  counaeDest 
well !"  exclaimed  the  girl ;  "  and 
where  would'st  thou  have  me  so  T* 

"  Go  and  rejoin  thy  band/*  said 
Don  Pablo. 

"  And  thinkest  thou  that  so  easy 
after  having  slept  for  one  month  io 
the  house  of  Don  Pablo  ?  It  is  not 
with  gipsies  as  with  thy  people. 
With  us  girls  are  prudent  and  pure, 
and  wives  are  fiutuM  under  fear  ^ 
death." 

"  How  P"  demanded  Benito. 

"  I  repeat)  that  our  girls  are  vir- 
tuous. My  companions  know  that  I 
tarried  here  to  become  the  miabesB 
of  the  Count  Penaparda.  Le  Mo- 
chuelo,  to  whom  I  was  affianced,  was 
for  three  davs  lingering  around  thk 
house,  and  doubt  not  t£at  his  blade 
is  sharp  and  sure.  But  I  have  no 
fear  on  that  account ;  indeed — indeed 
I  fear  nothing,  but  bemff  aband<»ed 
by  him  I  lovet  My  lord,*"  added 
she,  with  clasped  hands  and  an  nn- 
ploring  look,  "  let  me  be  your  com- 
panion I  I  will  be  patient,  anbaniB- 
sive,  uncomplaining,  silent;  I  will 
endure  every  thinf  ,  so  tluit  X 
butgaze  upon  you  l  Oh  I  I T 
you  to  grant  my  reauest  V 

But  he  shook  his  neadfl 
and  with  decision. 
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**  Then,"  cried  the  girl,  springiiig 

up  in  fury,  while  her  coal-black  eyes 

flcished  fere,  — "  then  I  will  follow 

tbee    in  spite  of  all  thy  efforts  to 

escape  me  I    Thon  shalt  not  abandon 

me  without  suffering  deeply  for  thy 

treachery.  To  escape  from  this  house, 

thou  shalt  pass  over  my  body  I    I 

know  well  where  thou  art  ffomg — 

to  espouse  that  woman  whose  likeness 

thou  hast  secretly  worshipped;  but 

flatter  not  thy  heart,  for  thou  shalt 

never  he  joined  to  her  in  wedlock. 

I  am  poor,  a  gipsy,  and  d^ised,  but 

I  am  La  FalomHa,  Don  rablo,  and 

my  sleeve  will  conceal  the  sure  and 

certain  dagger  !** 

She  stopped,  and  panted  for  want 
of  breath,  then  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears,  then  had  recourse  to  fresh  and 
urgent  entreaties,  then  seizing  him 
by  the  doak,  and  kneeling  to  him, 
uttered  loud  cries  and  heart-moving 
supplications.  The  servants  mean- 
wnOe  had  been  removing  the  luggage. 
Don  Pablo  used  every  argument  to 
allay  her  anguish  and  stop  her  tor- 
rent of  tears ;  but  her  piercing  cries 
and  lamentations  brought  Benito, 
who  had  been  superintending  the 
preparations  for  the  departure,  in 
haste  into  the  room. 

*^  Confound  the  Rirl  and  all  her 
tribe!"  exclaimed  the  painter  in  a 
passion ;  ^*  her  screams  will  carry  the 
roof  from  the  walls,  and  the  patrol 
will  presently  besiege  the  door, 
thinking  that  we  are  murdering 
some  one  I" 

Don  Pablo  drew  the  painter  apart. 
"  This  painful  scene  will  drive  me 
mad,**  he  said ;  "  what  can  we  do 
with  the  poor  girl  ?'' 

"  Say  no  more  to  her,"  answered 
the  other  dryly ;  "  let  the  poor  thing 
cry,  tears  will  lighten  her  heart's 
grief.  She  will  come  to,  when  she 
18  convinced  that  your  further  stay 
here  is  impossible.  Do  not  stir  from 
this  room  till  she  is  somewhat  tran- 
qwl.  I  will  complete  the  prepara- 
tions, and  bring  you  the  purse  of 
gold  pieces  you  have  destined  for  her. 
What  a  misfortune  for  any  man  to 
be  so  loved  by  a  woman !  it  is  worse 
than  persecution,  it  is  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom. Look !  she  is  shutting  the 
window  to  have  another  bout  of  it, 
and  I  must  get  out  of  the  way  as  fast 
as  I  can!"  ; 

The  count  sat  down  with  a  sor- 
rowful heart;  La  Palomita  was  at 

VrtT.     T-TT'T       TBffc-   nT.-VVTV. 


his  side,  weeping  bitterlv.  For  some 
time  she  stole  occasional  looks  at  the 
count,  still  cherishing  the  fond  hope 
that  he  would  relent.  At  length  her 
sobs  became  fainter,  her  eyes  gradu- 
ally dosed,  her  head  sank  on  the  side 
of  the  sofa,  and  her  weary  and  ex- 
hausted frame  lapsed  into  repose. 

At  this  moment  Benito  Komero 
appeared  at  the  door  and  beckoned 
to  the  count,  who  moved  stealthily 
towards  him.  Don  Pablo  gave  her 
a  last  lingering  look  of  pity  as  he 
placed  a  purse  of  gold  pieces  by  her 
side. 

The  Gitana  was  dreaming  of  Don 
Pablo ;  she  saw  him  with  his  nodding 
plumes  and  his  burnished  arms, 
mounted  on  his  fiery  Andalusian 
steed,  giving  her  the  last  parting 
salute  as  he  proceeded  to  join  the 
armies  of  Philip  V.  She  was  awak- 
ened by  a  loud  slam  of  the  outer 
door,  and  started  up  with  a  stupid 
stare  of  astonishment.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes,  mechanically  seized  the 
purse,  and  ran  to  the  window.  She 
heard  the  galloping  of  horses  and 
the  sound  of  wheels  immediately  be- 
fore the  house,  and  became  aware  of 
her  lover's  flight.  The  sounds  were 
decreasing  in  the  distance ;  she 
thought  tnat  she  might  overtake  the 
carriage,  and  she  sprung  fearlessly 
from  the  balcony.  Her  aj^ilitv  for 
once  forsook  her,  and  she  fell  head- 
foremost and  remained  long  insen- 
sible in  the  deserted  street. 

When  she  recovered  her  senses, 
she  found  herself  reclining  against 
the  wall  of  Don  Pablo^  house. 
Pepe  Cojuelo  was  kneeling  beside 
her,  and  usin^  his  best  energies  to 
restore  animation,  while  the  big  tears 
were  coursing  each  other  down  his 
cheeks.  When  he  heard  her  first 
convulsive  sigh  and  her  eyes  re- 
opening with  returning  life,  ne  clap- 
ped his  hands  with  childish  joy,  and  ^ 
uttered  his  usual  cry,  "  Eh,  viva  La 
Palomita ;  eh,  viva !  Shall  we  dance 
—  shall  we  dance  the  fandango  ?" 

A  flood  of  tears  came  to  her  relief. 

**  Ah !  my  poor,  faithful  Pepe," 
she  at  last  said,  *' thou  hast  not 
abandoned  me  like  all  the  world. 
Thou  art  now  my  sole  remaining 
friend ;  and  though  I  know  that  thou 
labourest  under  a  want  of  wit  and 
sense,  still  I  will  never  spurn  thee 
from  me  as  I  have  been  spumed  by 
another.    I  am  very  miserable.    Art 

TJ  u 
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tbon  crvinff,  Pepe,  becaase  I  atn  BO 
miserable  f 

"I  don't  know,**  answered  tbe 
idiot.  **  Let  us  go  into  tbe  hotiDe,  I 
am  very  bungir. 

"  Never  agahi  !**  sobbed  La  Palo* 
mita.  ^  We  haye  been  driven  from 
tbat  bonse.  We  must  leave  Mur- 
viedro." 

"  And  again  dance  the  fhndango  T 
cried  Pepe,  springing  up  with  wild 

joy- 

"  Tbe  courier  catne  flrom  Madrid,** 
said  sbe,  tbougbtAilly ;  "  to  Madrid, 
tben,  they  are  gone.    I  will  be  there 


$B  soon  as  they,  and  leani  their  abode 
at  old  Chinchilla*8.  Now,  then, 
Pepe,  let  us  forward  on  our  road. 
Hast  thou  ^  thy  wallet  and  thy 
good  knifb?^  He  ran  into  the  bouse, 
and  Apeedily  returned  with  a  small  bag 
and  a  long-'pmnted  knife.  **  AdJen, 
Murviedro  r  she  sighed  forth ;  **  I 
thought  I  had  found  a  lasting  abods 
witlmi  thee,  but  the  gipsy  is  ever 
doomed  to  wander.  He  hfus  left  me 
for  a  rivi^.  Let  him  take  heed ;  fiat, 
whether  hi^b  or  low  in  birth  or 
staticm,  I  wm  have  v^igeanoe  T 


CAAPTEBin. 


It  was  once  more  faster,  and  the 
court  of  tbe  monarch  of  Spain  had 
again  returned  to  the  Escurial.  The 
mourning  rigorously  enjoined  by 
state  etiquette  on  the  death  of  a 
Spanish  king  had  not  yet  been  aban- 
doned. S(»rcely  had  the  voung 
Louis  been  seated  on  the  throne, 
vacant  by  the  abdication  of  his  fk- 
ther,  ere  he  fell,  in  two  days,  a 
victim  to  severe  illness;  and  the 
remains  of  the  first  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  reposed  by  the 
side  of  the  extinguished  family  of  the 
imperial  Charles  V.  He  left  no 
offspring,  and  Philip  V.  was  com- 
pelled to  reassiune  tne  reins  of  au- 
thority which  only  a  few  months 
previousljr  he  had  renounced.  Under 
the  Austrian  line  the  court  was  re- 
markable for  its  solemn  ceremonials 
and  stately  dignity.  It  was  pervaded 
by  a  mournful  and  silent  grandeur. 
For  a  long  period  had  b^n  aban- 
doned the  magnificent  f&tes  and  bril- 
liant saraos^  when  the  proud  nobility 
of  Spain  could  appear  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of 
its  privileges.  Thrice,  or  perhaps 
four  times  every  year,  the  empty 
ceremony  of  the  beaa  manos  gave  it 
the  opportunity  of  approachmg  the 
royal  presence. 

Philip  scarcely  ever  appeared  fn 
public ;  his  hours  were  spent  in  un- 
approachable privacy,  his  only  com- 
panion being  his  second  queen  Isa- 
bella Pamese.  The  king's  look  never 
quitted  her  person.  He  seemed  to 
be  haunted  by  a  kind  of  vague 
though  ever-active  jealousy,  and  such 
had  been  the  case  ftom  the  first  hour 
of  marriage.  He  regulated  her  every 
movement  like  a  thorough  despot, 
and  she  could  not  call  her  own  any 


single  hour  of  the  day ;  but  she  in 
return,  by  her  adroitness  and  cunniitf, 
could  bend  the  monarch  to  her  wul 
in  most  matters  of  importanoe. 

Although  the  ministers  and  fomgn 
ambassadors,  besides  the  royal  house- 
hold, were  at  the  Escurial,  hardly  a 
sotmd  vibrated  through  the  stillnefls 
of  the  air.  A  stranger  miffht  have 
fimcied  that  the  mighty  buiKUng  was 
deserted  and  surrounded  by  msmal 
solitude.  On  the  day  alte^  their 
arrival  at  Madrid,  the  coun/'lmd  his 
iHend  set  fbrward  for  the  roy«l  abodc^ 
and  scarcely  had  they  approadied 
the  first  gate  when  a  man  in  plain 
clodies  suddenly  appeared,  present^ 
a  billet,  and,  without  utterine  a  woid, 
as  suddenly  disappeared.  He  opei^ 
it,  and  read  as  follows  :— 

"  To-morrow  at  mid-day  go  alone  to 
the  Monks'  Farm.  Proceed  throtts^  tli0 
kitchen  into  the  chamber  bejond,  tod 
bolt  tbe  door.  Open  it  on  beefing  three 
knocks.  Do  not  tarfy  a  siiigle  mookeiit 
at  tbe  Escurial." 

They  turned  their  horses'  heads, 
and  galloped  back  a  third  of  a  league 
without  ezchanffing  a  syllable.  At 
last  Benito  pul&d  up,  tor  he  could 
no  louffer  contain  his  vexation  and 
disappointment : — 

"Bless  me !"  he  exclaimed,  **  wo* 
men  are  never  satisfied  unless  they 
give  their  lovers  a  world  of  trou- 
ble for  sheer  nonsense.  Whoever 
heard  of  a  rendezvous  in  Che  IdtdieB 
of  an  old  tumble*down  farm^botuef 
Confound  all  this  mystery !  lexpetui 
that  on  our  arrival  a  valet  m  her 
rich  livery  would  have  met  us  to  men* 
tion  the  hour  for  your  first  andieaoee ; 
but  there  you  wul  have  to  meet  her 
in  a  wretched  hole,  and  posHlvdty 
witiiout  knowing  bet  name  r 
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*"*  The  manner  of  the  nieeting  tells 
me,"  answered  Don  Pablo,  "  uiat  I 
may  obtain  her  lore." 

They  slept  that  night  at  Roxas, 
and  on  the  morrow  the  count  re- 
turned alone  towards  the  Escnrial. 

The  Monks*  Farm  was  a  rumons 
building  in  a  low,  manhy,  and  de- 
serted vallej,  surrounded  by  broken, 
rocky  ground,  which  was  here  and 
there  coyered  by  stunted  trees  and 
rasged  brushwood.    He  entered  the 
hiQl,    beyond   which   was   a   large 
kitchen,  the  furniture  in  which  con- 
sisted of  a  table  and  two  heary  oaken 
benches.    Over  the  hu^  grate  was 
carved  the  renowned  gpdiron  of  St. 
Lawrence.    Beyond  this  was  a  small 
room   without  any  furniture.     He 
bolted  the  door,  and  waited  a  whole 
hour  in  anxious  expectation.     At 
length  the  faint  echo  of  a  horn  reached 
his  cars,  and  this  was  followed  by  the 
distant  barking  of  dogs ;   but  these 
noises  quickly  subsided,  and  all  was 
again  sUent.    Suddenly,  however,  he 
heard  the  rapid  whirl  of  a  carriage 
which  stopped,  and   a  number   of 
voices  in  great  confusion  in  the  hall 
and  the  kitchen. 

^  Make  haste  with  the  wood  for 
the  fire,'*  said  one ;  ^'  Bring  the  seats 
and  the  cushions,**  exclaimed  another) 
^  Carry  the  wine  steadily,**  cried  the 
third;  "^  Run  for  the  toblc- cloth, 
napkins,  and  plates,**  ordered  a  fburth. 
Presently  all  was  again  silent,  and, 
while  Don  Pablo  was  standing  in 
earnest  attention  at  the  door  with 
his  poniard  in  hand,  three  distinct 
knocKS  were  given  on  the  other  side. 
He  quickly  threw  open  the  door,  and 
as  quickly  fell  on  his  knee  before 
the  lady  of  the  Escurial  Gardens  I 

For  a  few  moments  she  was  speech- 
less from  e\  ident  and  dee^  emotion. 
But  she  recovered,  and,  seating  herself 
on  some  velvet  cushions,  motioned  to 
the  count  to  rise,  while  the  sweetest 
of  smiles  irradiated  her  eyes  and 
lips.  She  then  turned  anxiously  to* 
wards  the  door,  against  which  the 
duenna  had  stationed  herself  with 
her  band  on  the  lock,  and  labouring 
under  extreme  agitation. 

Don  Pablo  oould  not  helf)  mar* 
Telling  at  the  thorough  and  instan*> 
taneoos  change  wronght  in  the  apart- 
meat  A  large  fire  was  blazing  up 
the  chimney,  the  table  was  covered 
with  a  cloUi  decorated  with  long  gold 
fkingesy  on  irhioh  vas  fdaeed  a  cold 


collation,  an  immense  leopard* skin 
was  spread  out  by  wa^  of  hearth-rug, 
and  two  or  three  nch  mantles  lay 
heaped  upon  one  of  the  benches. 
The  lady,  attired  in  a  superb  velvet 
dress,  was  seated  on  the  pile  of 
cushions*  Don  Pablo  stood  before 
her  as  one  who  feared  to  breathe  or 
move,  lest  the  blissfial  dream  before 
him  should  disperse  into  thin  air  and 
be  lost  for  ever. 

'*  Count,**  she  at  length  said,  ^  you 
now  see  how  I  keep  my  promises/* 

The  count  a^n  knelt  before  her, 
and  devoutly  kissed  the  hand  ex* 
tended  towards  him,  and  which  he 
was  even  permitted  to  retain  within 
his.  He  mt  that  love  had  levelled 
the  diffbrenoe  between  the  poor  gen- 
tleman and  the  high -bom  though 
unknown  lady  of  the  court. 

'*  Ah  I  madam,**  he  exclaimed, 
"  of  all  the  favours  I  have  so  ardently 
wished  for  at  your  hands,  this  act  of 
condescension  towards  me  is  the 
greatest,  be(umse  unlocked  for  and 
unexpected.  I  should  have  died 
had  I  not  seen  you  I** 

A  melancholy  smile  passed  across 
her  faoe ;  she  nuied  one  hand  thought- 
fully to  her  brow,  while  the  other 
Was  still  retained  by  Don  Pablo. 
An  observer  must  have  seen  the 
embarrassment  and  painful  struggle 
of  feeling  which  she  was  undergoing 
while  endeavouring  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  thoughts. 

''  I  had  resolved,**  she  said,  ''  to 
place  you  on  the  road  to  high  pre<* 
ferment  and  worldly  prosperity,  but 
never  again  to  have  seen  vou.  My . 
greatest  recompense  would  have  been 
that  you  sometimes  in  your  prayers 
might  have  remembered  your  sincere 
though  unknown  friend.  But  my 
resolve  was  weak,  and,  I  have  risked 
all  to  meet  you,  though  I  have  had 
fearful  obstacles  to  encounter.  Alas! 
by  what  trammels  is  my  every  move- 
ment surrounded  I*' 

**You,  then,  belong  to  another, 
madam?**  demanded  Don  Pablo, 
with  a  look  of  despair. 

"  I  am  a  widow,**  she  replied  with 
animation.  **  I  am  my  own  mistress 
in  the  eyes  of  God,  but  not  in  those 
of  man.  But  let  that  pass  j  the 
moments  are  precious,  and  I  wish  to 
sp«ik  to  yourself.  Tell  me,  are  you 
more  happy  now  than  when  I  met 
you  in  the  park  of  the  Escurial  ?** 

**  I  know  not,  madam,**  answered 
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the  count,  with  a  deep  sigh.  **  Some- 
times I  feel  that  my  present  position 
is  more  worthy  of  compassion.** 

"  But  have  you  not  been  gratified 
in  your  every  wish  ?" 

**  Yes,  madam,  fully  in  my  then 
existing  wishes;  but  since  then  my 
arrogant  heart  has  dared  to  enter- 
tain an  impossible  desire  !** 

**  Nothing  is  impossible,**  said  the 
lady  in  a  soft  yet  decided  tone. 
"  The  knowledge  of  this  meeting  by 
others  would  cost  many  their  liberty, 
and  even  their  lives.  The  dangers  I 
have  encountered  in  coming  hither 
are  appalling  to  contemplate,  yet  I 
have  overcome  them.  I  reignea  sud- 
den indisposition,  and  obtained  the 
king*s  permission  to  separate  from 
the  royal  chase,  and,  for  a  brief  hour, 
to  repose  in  this  old  ruin ;  and  to- 
morrow it  will  be  a  matter  of  diver- 
sion at  the  palace  that  I  sought 
shelter  in  a  kitchen  !**  She  laughed 
at  the  very  thought,  then  added,  with 
a  serious  look  and  an  audible  si^h, 
'*  But  I  cannot  meet  you  here  agam ; 
it  is  well  once,  but  twice  is  an  im- 
possibility.** 

"  I  cannot  then  see  you  again,*' 
said  the  count,  **  and  tnat  thought 
will  drive  me  to  despair.  Tell  me  at 
least,  madam — tell  me,  I  implore  you, 
the  name  of  my  protectress  ?  1  on 
need  not  doubt  my  honour;  these 
lips  shall  not  even  presume  to  pro- 
nounce that  name — it  shall  lie  en- 
jp-aven  on  my  heart.  A  Penaparda 
IS  incapable  of  dishonour  !** 

She  turned  away  her  head  in 
silence  as  if  afraid  of  yielding  to  the 
count's  entreaties;  and  he,  in  de- 
ference, did  not  urge  his  request. 
All  that  he  saw  excited  his  curiosity, 
but  confounded  his  penetration.  Al- 
though the  lady  spoke  Spanish  with 
the  utmost  fluency,  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, tinged  with  a  foreign  accent; 
it  was  easy  to  see  that,  if  she  belonged 
to  any  of  the  noble  families  of  Spain, 
it  must  have  been  by  a  matrimonial 
alliance.     He   was   especially  sur- 

Srised  to  find  in  one  so  young  such 
ecision  of  character,  such  determi- 
nation, such  self-dependence,  such  a 
firm  tone  of  command,  which  so 
strangely  contrasted  with  her  youth- 
f\il  appearance  and  the  almost  child- 
ish simplicity  of  her  word,  look,  and 
action. 

«  Well,**  said  she,  after  a  prolonged 
wlence,  "all  that  I  have  yet  donehas 


failed  to  make  you  as  happy  as  I 
desired.  Something  yet  remains 
We  will  meet  agam,  Don  Pabla 
Do  not  think  tha^  after  what  has 
passed,  I  shall  draw  back  or  forget 
you.  No,  no ;  since  I  must  remain 
m  Spain,  I  will  use  m^  every  exertion 
in  your  behall^  and  this  without  shame 
or  sin  in  the  eyes  of  God  !** 

"  Madam,**  said  the  count,  again 
kissing  her  hand,  which  was  yieMed 
to  him  unhesitatingly,  '^  your  words 
fill  me  with  joy,  but  that  joy  is  dashed 
with  bitterness.  Our  Spain  is  not 
your  country;  some  day  you  quit 
It,  and  then ^ 

"  Then  you,  also,  shall  quit  it  for 
France!'* 

"  For  France !  You  are  then  of 
French  birth  ?** 

«  Yes,  thank  God  !**  answered  the 
lady.  "  What  a  dull,  joyless  conntiy, 
is  this  Spain !  Since  the  day  of  my 
arrival,  I  have  hourly  wished  that  I 
were  back  in  my  own  land;  but  I 
dare  not  express  my  desires  or  my 
r^rets.  Thisis  the  first  time  Uiat  I 
have  been  enabled  to  breathe  my 
secret  thoughts.  They  think  that! 
have  become  a  thorough  Spaniard, 
that  I  have  forgotten  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees  smiles  the 

Siy  aild  sunny  land  of  my  birth. 
ut  they  are  mistaken ;  in  heart  and 
soul,  and  every  sentiment,  I  am  al- 
together French  !** 

The  conversation  was  cut  short  by 
a  loud  noise  from  without,  and  die 
cast  a  fearftd  glance  at  the  door. 
The  duenna,  with  her  back  against 
it,  cried  out,  in  consternation, — 

**  The  chase,  madam,  is  coming  in 
this  direction ;  it  will  pass  this  hooae 
— ^we  shall  be  all  ruined  I" 

*'Go,**  said  the  hidy  to  PjOiIo, 
rising  in  alarm,  "go  in  there,  once 
more,  bolt  the  door,  and,  on  yoor 
life,  do  not  attempt  to  leaye  the  hoose 
before  nightfall.  Farewell — a  thou- 
sandfarewellsl  You  will  see  me  amin 
shortly,  I  pledge  my  word.  Once 
more,  &re well  P 

The  count  ob^ed  the  lady's  earn* 
mands.  The  noise  quickly  increased, 
and  the  count  heara  the  galloping  of 
horses,  the  blasts  of  the  horns,  the 
barking  of  dogs,  and  the  shouts  of 
the  huntsmen.  This  lasted  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  after  whkh 
were  heard  the  heavy  wheds  of  a 
carriage,  and  the  sound  died  awaj  m 
the  low  depths  of  the  a^i^uui^  tid^ 
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the  count,  with  a  contemptuous  curl 
of  the  lip. 


ley.  All  was  asain  pervaded  by  a 
dead  dlence,  and,  at  nightfall,  Don 
Pablo  opened  the  door  and  entered 
the  kitchen;  it  was  as  naked  and 
bare  as  when  he  first  saw  it.  At 
midnight  he  joined  Benito  Romero  at 
Boxas. 

**  Well,"  said  the  pamter,  rubbing 
his  hands,  and  with  a  broad  grin  of 
delight,  "you  have,  at  last,  seen  her 
— ¥rnat*s  her  name  ?" 

"Yes!"  answered  the  count,  "I 
have  seen  her.  She  is  beautiftd,  kind, 
and  condescending,  and  I  know  she 
loves  me;  but  I  do  not  know  her 


"Not  know  her  name  I"  exclaimed 
the  painter. 

"No!"  continued  the  other.  "  I 
entreated  her  to  tell  me,  but  she 
appeared  much  embarrassed,  and  I 
dia  not  Dress  the  question." 

"  Well — ^well,  women  are  curious 
beings  to  deal  with,  and  love  mys- 
tery, observed  Benito,  in  evident 
disappointment.  Then,  suddenly 
looking  up,  he  said, — 

"  La  Palomita  is  at  Madrid ! " 

"Confound  her  I"  exclaimed  the 
count.    "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  She  was  making  inquiries  about 
us  at  Chinchilla's." 

"  What  matters  it,  after  aU  ?"  said 


A  fortnight  had  nearly  elapsed, 
and  the  court  was  on  the  eve  of 
departure  for  the  palace  of  Aran- 
juez ;  still  no  message  came  from  the 
lady,  and  the  count  began  to  think 
himself  forgotten,  and  to  talk  of  re- 
turning to  Murviedro.  A  royal  birth- 
day, however,  imposed  the  necessity 
of  an  empty  besa  manos;  for  no  fete, 
ball,  or  play,  was  ever  permitted 
within  the  royal  palaces.  The  cere- 
mony was  a  public  homage  paid  to 
the  king  and  ro^al  family,  and  was 
somewhat  uriposmgfrom  the  number 
of  the  nobihty  and  of  o£Bcials  who 
were,  of  necessity,  gathered  together 
on  the  occasion,  ior  the  attendance  of 
every  one  who  could  possibly  come 
was  expected.  It  was,  besides,  no 
difficult  matter  for  all  those  of  a 
certain  rank  or  station  to  obtain  ad- 
mission into  the  royal  presence  by 
merely  sending  their  names  to  the 
mayor  domo- mayor.  A  sudden 
thought  struck  the  count,  that  by 
attending  the  ceremony  he  might, 
perchance,  see  the  lady  on  whom  his 
every  thought  was  fixed ;  and  he  in- 
stantly applied  for  the  necessary  per- 
mission. 


ChaptbbIV. 


The  splendour  which  had  formeriy 
smrounded  the  throne  of  Charles  V., 
and  the  austere  grandeur  charac- 
terimng  the  reign  of  FhiUp  n.,  still 
continued  to  cast  a  last  ray  of  setting 
lustre  on  the  stately  ceremony  of  the 
besa  manos.  The  household  troops, 
in  their  gayest  uniforms,  were  mus- 
tered before  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
Halberdiers,  in  double  ranks,  and  in 
liveries  of  gold,  lined  the  passage 
from  the  entrance,  up  the  staircase, 
to  the  extensive  HaU  of  Battles.  The 
idng  and  queen,  surrounded  by  the 
n&nts,  were  seated  on  chairs  of  state, 
inder  a  canopy  of  velvet  and  gold. 
The  proud  grandees  of  Spain  stood, 
vith  neads  covered,  on  either  side  of 
he  hall,  while  their  wives  were  seated 
»n  the  side  of  the  queen.  The  walls 
vrere  decorated  with  vivid  representa- 
ions  of  the  celebrated  battles  with 
he  Moorish  armies,  although  the 
k>unt  of  Fenaparda  looked  m  vain 
3r  that  of  the  battle  of  Tolosa,  where 
is  ancestor  had  valiantly  fought,  and 
ad  saved  the  life  of  Kinic  Don  Jaime 


of  Arragon.  The  lower  part  of  the 
haU  was  filled  with  prelates,  monks, 
and  gentlemen  of  undisputed  descent, 
and  all  were  clothed  in  gorgeous 
attire.  But  a  motive  of  deep  in- 
terest was  agitatinff  the  bosom  of  the 
Count  of  Feiiaparda,  and  he  tried  to 
pierce  with  his  scrutinising  glance 
through  the  mass  of  the  assembled 
crowd,  and  discover  the  object  of  his 
secret  adoration.  The  unbending 
persons  of  the  ladies,  however,  were 
seated  motionless,  and  with  unaverted 
faces,  and  these  he  could  only  see  in 
profile,  surcharged  with  ornaments, 
and  partially  covered  with  long 
veils  of  richest  lace.  He  micht  have 
looked  to  eternity  without  discover- 
inffher  whom  he  sought. 

The  individuals  admitted  to  the 
honour  of  the  hesa  manos  were  se- 
verally called  by  a  mayor-domo,  who 
loudly  pronounced  their  names,  when 
each  advanced  up  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  bowing  profoundly  to  the 
grandees  and  their  wives,  until,  reach- 
ing the  royal  presence,  he  prostrated 
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himself  before  the  king,  who  i»re- 
sented  him  his  ungloyed  htna  to 
kiss ;  which  favour  was  likewise  ac- 
corded by  tiie  qoeen,  and  erery 
member  of  the  royal  fkmily. 

When  the  Count  of  FeBapaida's 
name  was  pronounced,  he  adyaaeed 
wHh  the  oostomary  salutation  to  the 
bevy  of  ladies,  but  he  felt  keenly 
disappointed  at  not  seeing  among 
^em  the  objeot  of  his  searen ;  then, 
mechanically,  and  with  downcast 
eyes,  he  bent  his  knee  before  the 
Ung  and  before  the  queen,  when, 
suddenly,  he  paused,  his  heart  beat, 
his  ftame  shook,  his  legs  trembled, 
his  senses  wandered,  and  he  knelt, 
without  darhig  to  sully  with  his  lips 
the  small  and  beautiAil  white  hand 
which  was  extended  towards  him  b^ 
Louise  of  Orleans,  the  youthftd  wi» 
dow  of  the  king,  Louis  L,  and  the 
dowager  queen  of  Spain. 

She  blushed  slightly,  but  no  other 
mark  of  emotion  escaped  her.  Her 
eamarera  *  mayor,  the  Duchess  of 
Montellano,  who  was  standing  be* 
hind  her,  turned  pale,  and  her  riffid 
and  wrinkled  face  was  soon  hidd^ 
behind  her  huge  tux,  Ikm  Pablo 
had  recognised  her  also. 

Sow  he  got  away  Arom  the  royal 
presence  he  scarcely  knew,  he  felt 
perfectly  stunned.  Benito  Romero 
waited  for  him  at  the  first  gate,  and, 
fh)m  the  count's  appearance,  he  ex*- 
pected  some  announcement  of  sue- 

"  Holloa !— Don  Pablo !  —  Stop  I " 
cried  the  painter,  clutching  his  arm, 
for  he  was  rushing  along  the  alley 
without  perceiving  hhn ;  **  I  am  cer- 
tain you  have  seen  her/* 

Don  Pbblo  stopped  short  with  a 
bewildered  look. 

♦•  Yes— yes,"  he  stammered  forth, 
**  I  know  her,  but  her  name  Is  » 
secret  that  shall  die  with  me.  Bent* 
to,  do  not  ask  me, — I  cannot,  my 
friend,  tell  it  even  to  you.** 

"  Never  mind,"  ol^rved  Benito, 
with  a  chuckle,  **  I  shall  know  it  soon 
enough,  on  the  day  of  your  mar* 
riajge." 

*^Hold  your  peace,  Benito,— si- 
lence, for  Heaven's  sake!  I  have 
no  such  mad  and  ambitious  hopes 
now !  *' 

♦*  Mad  and  ambitious  I  How  so? 
Methinks,  after  what  has  passed,  you 
are  sure  of  her  aiibetions.  I  tell  yon 
you  wUl  become  grandee  of  Spain, 


and  the  prophecy  wUl  be  fnlfiUed. 
But,  ega^  talking  of  the  prophecy 
x^minos  me  that  La  Falomita  wis 
this  morning  at  the  gates  of  the 
Escurial.'' 

Don  Fbblo  and  his  Mend  wmn- 
dered  tiU  dusk  about  the  park.  As 
they  were  returning,  and  had  readied 
the  first  entrance,  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  reeeived  the  misdve 
containing  the  directions  as  to  the 
Monks'  Farm,  again  suddenly  pre- 
sented himself,  placed  in  his  hand  a 
folded  paper,  and  as  snddenl  v  dia- 
ai^peared.  The  p^ier  oontatned  these 
words: — 

"  At  midnight — on  the  grand  terrsoa. 
There  will  be  a  silken  ladder  from  the 
third  window  of  the  first  story.     Mount !  '* 

^  This  will  be  a  perilous  mider- 
takmg,"  observed  Benito,  *«in  the 
royal  apartments.  May  your  ^ood 
angel  have  you  in  safo  keeping! 
However,  I  will  never  desert  you, 
and,  since  I  cannot  accompany  yoo,  I 
will  see  you  enter,  and  then  hide 
myself  in  the  garden  to  await  your 
return." 

For  this  kind  offbr  the  count  ahodt 
him  cordially  by  the  hand. 

It  was  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
of  midnight,  and  the  Queen  Louise 
was  seated  in  her  bedchamber  with 
the  Duchess  of  Montellano.  The 
windows  of  this  apartment  looked 
into  one  of  the  interior  courts  of  the 
palace ;  the  blinds  and  curtains  were 
carefully  and  closely  drawn  down- 
According  to  custom,  the  asafata  had 
earrl^  away  the  garments  which  she 
had  taken  ofl',  and  she  was  atdred  m 
a  robe  of  white  satin,  oyer  whidi 
was  flung  an  ample  shawL  At  timm 
she  looked  at  the  hand  of  the  clock 
moving  slowly  over  the  dial,  and 
then  her  eyes  would  turn  to  a  female 
portrait^  placed  oppodte  her  bed,  re- 
presenting another  queeii  of  Spain, 
who,  like  herself,  was  a  Ix^uise  of 
OrUtsLDM,  and  whose  pr^natuM  death 
had  bequ^thed  a  terrible  lessos  to 
posterity.  The  omt^nplatlon  of  that 
pale  and  melancholy  countenance 
filled  the  queen's  boeom  with  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  evil ;  but, 
on  hearing  the  hour  of  raeetiBjt 
sound,  the  daughter  of  the  Besent  oi 
France,  and  sister  of  the  Dw^asi  of 
Berry,  started  to  her  foet  aerv«d  for 
every  danger.  <^  by  v^OOQ  If 
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na  go  mto  tby  «bAml)eri  he  wUl  be 
there." 

Tl^e  du^hefw,  pole  aud  trembling, 
WM  counting  the  beads  of  her  roeaiy, 

'^  Heaven  preflerve  me !"  she  eja* 
eulated,  ^'  what  a  pituaticm !  Wcmld 
that  joar  majesty  had  allowed  me  to 
djBw  up  the  ladder  j  '* 

^*  The  time  for  fear  aud  seruplefi  if 
past,''  laid  the  queen,  with  ^['miiew. 
"  AVhat  fearest  thou  ?" 

"  What  fear  I  ?"  replied  the  duch- 
ess, with  a  shudder ;  **  your  migesty 
purely  sees  my  ntuation.  A  man  to 
enter  my  bedobamber  by  the  win- 
dow!" 

♦*  Who  will  know  any  thing  about 
it,  duchess  ?  "  asked  the  queen.  "  Ba- 
nish every  fear,  thou  seest  bow  calm 
I  am,  how  very  calm  I " 

Kevertheleis,  a  tremor  was  visible 
over  her  frame,  and  with  faltering 
0teps  she  traversed  the  large  apartf- 
ment  between  her  chamber  and  that 
of  the  caroarera-mayor.  All  was 
hushed  in  repose ;  the  apartments  of 
the  king  were  w  silent  as  the  cells  of 
the  monks. 

The  queen  looked  forth,  leaning 
over  the  balcony.  The  night  was 
dark,  a  mass  of  clouds  hung  threat* 
ening  in  the  distant  horijon,  a  few 
atars  sent  their  scant  and  struggling 
beams  through  the  risen  vapours, 
and  were  giving  way  to  the  approach^ 
ing  storm  fVom  the  Guadarrama 
Mountains.  The  gusts  of  wind  were 
ons^rered  by  the  creaking  of  the 
weathereoclcs  ft'pm  the  towers  of  the 
palace.  As  midnight  sounded  from 
the  great  clock  of  the  church,  foot- 
steps were  beard  along  the  terrace, 
when  the  sentinel  cried  out, — 

"  Who  goes  there  ?" 

A  light  gleamed  at  a  distance,  and 
a  voice  replied, — 

"The  night-round!" 

She  still  leant  over  earnestly,  and 
saw  Don  Pablo  right  under  the  win- 
dow, with  the  cords  of  the  ladder  in 
his  hands.  She  still  looked,  and  saw 
his  figure  ascending  the  first  &w 
steps,  when  the  ladder  was  shaken, 
and  the  piercing  and  angry  voice  of 
a  female  exclaimed,— 

*'Ho! — ho!  Don  Pablo,  have  a 
care,  for  I  will  follow  thee  to  d£»th  I" 

Don  Pablo  leaped  down,  and  seized 
a  woman  firmly  by  the  arm,  saying 
to  her,  in  an  imder  tone, — 

"  Bilence,  on  thy  life,  or  I  will  kill 
thee  00  the  spot! 


But  her  answer  was  a  piercing 
shriek,  and  a  call  to  Pepe,--> 

**  Qither-^  hither,  my  good  and 
faithful  Pepe,  come  to  thy  sister's 
yescuel" 

The  idiot  drew  his  long  knife, 
and  ran  from  the  end  of  the  terrace, 
where  he  had  lain  concealed,  and 
Don  Pablo  drew  hi^  sword.  There 
was  a  bare  moment  of  silence,  then  a 
loud,  hoarse,  unearthly  sound  of 
human  agony,  and  a  dead,  heavy  fall ; 
at  the  same  mstant  there  was  a  shot 
fired  by  the  sentinel,  On  this  the 
halberdiers  rushed  in  a  mass  pell-mell 
from  the  guard-house,  and  many 
lights  were  visible  along  the  flrrand 
tmaoe^  Only  one  window  was  found 
open,  and  £rom  it  depended  a  ladder 
c$  silken  cord,  by  which  was  lying 
the  dead  body  of  Pepe  Cojuelo;  a 
little  farther  of  lAwA  Don  Pablo, 
wounded  in  the  arm ;  while  the  gipsy 
ffirl  stood  between  him  and  the  lad- 
der with  extended  arms,  as  if  barring 
his  passage ;  and  Benito  Bomero  on 
the  first  steps  of  the  terrace  petrified 
with  horror. 

The  three  were  seized,  and  the 
officer  of  that  quarter,  labouring 
under  his  heavy  responsibility,  sent 
to  awaken  the  prior  of  the  Escurial, 
and  the  commanding  ofilcer  of  the 
night-guard.  The  queen  and  her 
camarera-mayor  had  sought  shelter 
in  the  royal  bedchamber.  The  queen 
was  sunk  in  the  depth  of  mental 
anguish,  the  duchess  was  giving  vent 
to  a  flood  of  tears,  though  she  en- 
deavoured to  suppress  her  sobs,  lest 
thev  should  be  heard  by  the  asafata 
and  maids  in  attendance,  who  were  in 
the  a^oining  room.  At  length  the 
queen  said, — 

^^  Thou  hast  Ipst  thy  senses,  Mon- 
tellano.  Dost  think  that  I  will 
abandon  thee  ?  I  care  not,  by  Hea- 
ven, what  happens,  so  Don  Pablo  be 
safe !  If  any  one  accuses  thee,  I  will 
to  the  king  and  declare  all.  He  will 
send  me  back  to  France  without  my 
dower,  and  thou  shalt  go  with  me." 

The  duchess  shook  her  head  sor- 
rowfully. Bbe  was  a  thorough 
Spaniard,  and  would  have  preferred 
the  dullest  of  convents  at  Madrid  to 
^l  the  gaieties  of  the  French  capital. 
She  then  took  to  her  tears  again,  de- 
claring that  she  could  never  survive 
the  ftightful  charge  of  endeavouring 
to  smuggle  a  lover  through  her  win- 
dow. 
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The  queen  sat  miumg  and  won- 
dering who  could  have  been  the 
woman  that  had  followed  and  be- 
trayed Don  Pablo.  At  daybreak  she 
ordered  the  duchess  to  her  chamber, 
and  called  for  her  asafkta. 

**  MoUna,**  said  she,  **  what  is  the 
hour?'' 

^  Six  o'clock,  madam,**  answered 
the  asa&ta ;  '*  your  minesty  can  hear 
the  first  sound  of  the  Ave  Maria^^ 


^  I  wish  to  attend  the  first  mass,* 
said  the  queen. 

**The  Reverend  Father  Agrilk) 
officiates  this  morning.  Has  your 
migesty  any  other  orders  P" 

"No,**  replied  the  queen,  "yoa 
may  leave  me.** 

The  poor,  heart-broken  queen  cast 
herself  upon  her  bed,  and  an  hoar 
was  spent  amid  Uie  bittemesB  cftesa. 


Chaptbb  V. 


After  mass,  on  the  same  morning 
King  Philip  was   seated  with    his 

Sueen  in  his  usual  chamber  of  au- 
ience.  His  body  was  thin  and 
meagre,  his  clothes  were  shabby  and 
ill  i^justed, — in  fact,  the  meanest 
servant  in  the  palace  would  have 
scorned  such  an  attire.  He  wore 
across  his  breast  the  cordon  bleu,  and 
the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  was 
appended  to  a  dirty  red  riband,  which 
hung  around  his  neck.  His  thin  and 
straight  hair,  fell  over  the  greasy 
collsur  of  his  coat.  He  vras  ill  at  ease, 
and  kept  changing  his  position  every 
minute  in  a  large  arm-chair,  which 
was  surcharged  with  pillows.  His 
whole  appearance  proved  that  he  was 
suffering  under  one  of  his  usual  fits  of 
hypochondriadsm,  and  he  presented  a 
much  apter  resemblance  of  the  ma- 
lade  imaginaire  than  the  grandson  of 
Louis  le  Grand,  and  the  undisputed 
king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  Isa- 
bella Famese  sat  in  silence  by  his 
side.  Presently  one  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  royal  chamber  drew  asunder 
the  double  silk  curtains,  which  served 
the  purpose  of  a  door,  and  appeared 
awaitii^^e  orders  of  the  kin^,  who 
never,  however,  raised  even  his  eyes. 

**  Sire,"  said  the  queen,  in  an  under 
tone, "  you  have  commanded  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  Duchess  of  Montellano ; 
she  is  in  the  antechamber.** 

"  She  may  come  in,**  was  the  la- 
conic and  hollow  reply. 

Isabella  Famese  saw  that  the  king 
was  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  and  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  facts  which  she  had 
earl^  that  morning  carefullv  detailed 
to  his  royal  ear,  and  which  she  was 
anxious  should  produce  an  explosion 
of  passion.  Her  dark  Italian  soul 
entertained  suspicions,  and  she 
thought  that  the  Duchess  of  Mon- 
tellano*8  avowal  would  enable  her  to 
reach  her  victim.  She  hated  the 
young  queen,  and  regarded  her  as  a 


kind  of  rival.  She  hated  her  because 
she  was  beautiful,  because  she  was 
popular,  because  the  crowds  of  Ma- 
dnd  when  they  saw  her  shouted 
"  Viva  la  Francesita  I  **  as  th^  fisr- 
merly  had  cried,  on  seeing  the  kii^s 
first  queen,  "Viva  la  Sabozana!** 
while  not  a  voice  sreeted  her  ap- 
pearance, not  only  because  die  was 
personally  disliked,  but  because  she 
was  an  Italian,  and  an  object  for  the 
national  antipathy  of  all  true  Span- 
iards. I 

The  duchess  entered  with  a  pro- 
found reverence,  but  so  trembled  in 
every  limb  that  she  could  with  diffi- 
culty stand.  Isabella  Famese  looked 
at  her  for  a  moment,  then  turned  her 
head  away,  that  the  other  mi^ht  re- 
gain a  little  composure.  At  that 
moment  a  light,  buoyant  step  was 
heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
and  forth  came  through  the  curtains 
the  sylphlike  figure  of  Louise  of 
Orleans.  She  had  the  right  of  en- 
trance at  her  will.  The  two  queens 
cast  on  each  other  a  silent  glance  of 
haughty  defiance.  The  king  smiled 
graciously  on  his  daughter-in-law's 
entrance,  for  she  was  an  eqpedal  fa- 
vourite. The  queen*s  anger  rose, 
but,  curbing  it,  she  turned  to  Philip, 
with  assumed  blandness  of  manner, 
and,  whispering  into  his  ear,  said, — 

"  Sire,  if  your  majesty  is  indis- 
posed, shall  I  question  the  Duchess 
of  Montellano?** 

He  closed  his  eyes,  as  if  sufiferii^ 
great  |Mun,  and  nodded  asMnt.  Isa- 
bella Famese  turned,  with  a  severe 
look,  towards  the  camarera-mayor. 

*'  The  king,**  said  she,  **  is  deeply 
affected  at  toe  occurrence  of  la^ 
night.  Here  is  the  captain  of  the 
giurd*s  report  Read  it  aloud,  duch- 
ess; it  says  that  a  dead  bodjr  was 
found  on  the  terrace.** 

I^uise  of  Orleans  clasped  her  bands 
with  ill-repressed  componinu    Tkb- 
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duchess  b^an,  with  trembling  lips 
and  bands,  to  read  an  ill-digested  re- 
port, drawn  up  bj  the  captain  of  the 
night,  and  the  prior  of  the  Hiero- 
nomites.  Louise  appeared  somewhat 
more  at  ease  when,  after  a  preamble 
o-f  a  couple  of  pages,  she  came  to  the 
Tollowing  passage : — 

**  And»  under  tbe  said  open  window, 
and  close  by  the'  ladder  of  silken  cord, 
the  leaden  ends  of  which  touched  the 
terrace*  was  found  the  dead  body  of  a 
man*  who  was  deformed,  and  in  ragged 
attire/* 

The  duchess  finished  the  report, 
-which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Count 
of  Penaparda  and  Benito  Romero  had 
been  questioned  after  their  arrest, 
but  they  had  preserved  an  obstinate 
silence.      The  gipsy  girl,  however, 
who  had   also   been  arrested,  had 
strongly  declared  that  that  cavalier 
with  whom  she  was  confronted  was 
going  up  the  ladder  to  attend  an 
assignation  of  love.    It  added,  that 
the  cords  of  the  ladder,  being  fixed  to 
the  window  of  the  bedchamber  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  highest  ladies 
of  the   court,  fully  confirmed  the 
girl's  testimony. 

^Madame  de  Montellano,"*  said 
Isabella  Famese,  with  a  severe  aspect, 
^*  appearances  are  altogether  against 
you.  Speak,  if  you  can,  in  your 
vindication.  The  king  will  not  has- 
tily condemn.  Tell  the  whole  truth. 
I  wish,  with  all  my  heart,  that  what 
you  have  to  say  may  justify  your 
conduct.** 

The  camarera-mayor  turned  an 
imploring  look  towards  her  mistress, 
and  for  a  moment  her  hopes  re- 
vived, as  she  saw  Louise  rising  with 
the  purpose  of  declaring  her  attend- 
ant's innocence,  for  she  had  promised, 
if  necassary,  to  do  so.  But  the  hu- 
miliation m  the  presence  of  Isabella 
Famese  was  too  much,  and  she  sunk 
back  on  a  seat  in  one  of  the  window 
recesses. 

Thus  abandoned,  the  poor  duchess 
fell  on  her  knees  before  Isabella,  and 
sobbed  out  aloud, — 

^  Madam,  appearances  are  against 
me,  but  I  am  innocent.  I  am  dis- 
honoured in  the  eyes  of  the  world, 
and  I  have  incurred  your  majesty's 
high  displeasure." 

**  Then,"  said  the  queen,  with  em- 
phasis, **  you   can   say  nothing  to 
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treat  in  your  favour  his  majest^r's 
indulgence.  Gracious  Powers!  in 
what  times  do  we  live,  in  whose  vir- 
tue can  we  confide,  when  she,  who 
for  ten  years  has  been  a  widow,  and 
has  never  been  even  suspected  of 
harbouring  a  wish  for  marriage,  and 
was  thougnt  the  pattern  of  all  de- 
corum, should  have  fidlen  so  low? 
Know,  at  all  events,  that  the  object 
of  your  love  has  incurred  the  penalty 
of  death  for  having  endeavoured 
to  enter  clandestinely  a  royal  resi- 
dence." 

A  low  sob  was  heard  from  the 
embrasure  where  the  young  queen 
was  seated.  The  e^es  of  her  rival 
sparkled,  and  her  thin  lips  were  ex- 
panded into  a  smile  of  triumph. 

*^  Eise,  madam,"  said  Isabella,  in  a 
haughty  tone ;  "  the  king  will  shortly 
deign  to  let  you  know  his  royal 
pleasure."  Then,  turning  round,  she 
whispered  audibly  into  Philip's  ear, — 

"  Sire,  the  young  girl  whom  your 
majesty  desired  should-  be  brought 
into  your  presence  must,  by  tnis 
time,  be  without.  Is  it  your  royal 
wish  that  she  should  enter  ?" 

The  king  was  lying  back  in  his 
chair,  with  his  legs  crossed,  and  his 
eyes  closed.  He  seemed  to  be  in  a 
slumber,  but  he  slightly  nodded  his 
head  in  assent,  without  opening  his 
eyes  or  chfmging  his  position. 

An  officer  of  the  Guards,  followed 
by  two  halberdiers,  brought  forward 
La  Palomita  to  the  door.  She  came 
boldly  forward,  and  with  unquailing 
look  and  eye.  She  cast  a  glance  of 
curiosity  around  the  apartment,  think- 
ing that  the  shabbily  attired  indi- 
vidual in  the  chair  was  some  second- 
rate  secretary,  and  little  dreaming 
that,  in  the  stifi^  lady  beside  him,  she 
beheld  her  most  Catholic  majesty. 
The  queen  had  neither  pearls  braia- 
ing  her  hair,  nor  jewels  round  her 
neck.  She  wore  a  simple  robe  of 
black  satin,  her  head  was  decorated 
with  English  point  lace,  which  fell 
low  over  her  face,  which  was  much 
scarred  with  the  small-pox. 

*'  You  can  approach,"  said  the 
queen,  "  you  need  not  be  afraid." 

"  Aj&aid !"  answered  La.Palomita, 
t«  and  of  what  ?  Know,  madam,  that 
my  misery  is  so  overwhelming,  that 
I  no  longer  fear  any  thing  on  this 
earth." 

"If  thou  hast  been  injured,"  said 

iht^  ntiAPn.   **  nnpftlr.  unH   thv  ■wrronow 
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mim  baa  been  found  Was  be  tby 
bnsband,— thy  brother  ?" 

"It  waa  Pepe  Cojuelo,"  exclaimed 
the  gipay  gin,  bursting  into  teara. 
"  He  waa  my  adopted  brother.  He 
died  in  my  defence  j  but  my  true 
knife  pien^  the  arm  of  the  Count 
ofPeftapardar* 

"  Ha  r  thou  knowest  the  Count  of 
Fenaparda,"  said  the  queen^  "  Dott 
thou  Know  that  he  attemnted  to  en« 
ter  the  royal  apartmenta  f ' 

"  Y^  madam,*'  answered  the  gal. 
"  He  was  scaling  the  window  to  visit 
bia  mistress,  one  of  the  high  ladies  of 
the  court.  I  have  followed  him 
and  seen  all — the  infamous  wretch  I 
Would  to  God  and  our  Lady  that  he 
were  punished  I" 

"And  this  lady,''  demanded  the 
queen,  "doat  thou  know  who  abe 
19  r 

"No,  madam.  I  have  never  seen 
her,"  replied  the  gipay,  "and  yet  I 
would  know  her  among  a  thousand  I" 

"Well,  then,"  asked  IsabeUa, 
pointing  to  the  duchess,  "  is  that 
the  lady?" 

La  Palomita  turned  her  eves  to«> 
wards  the  duchess  and  exclaimed, 
"What!  that  rei^tectable,  staid^^ 
looking  lady  the  mistress  of  the 
Count  of  Feiiaparda  I  Kever  {  it  is 
false  I" 

Scarcely  had  tliese  words  been 
pronounced  when  she  beheld  the  pale 
face  and  light  hair  of  the  Queen 
Louise.  For  a  moment  she  hesi- 
tated, then  running  towards  her,  and 
seizing  her  by  the  arm,  she  cried  out, 
"  Behold  the  mistress  of  the  Count  of 
Fenaparda  |" 

The  kin^  started  from  his  slum- 
bering  position,  the  Queen  Louise 
rushed  towards  him  and  fell  down 
on  her  knees,  Queen  Isabella  ut- 
tered an  exclamation  of  simulated 
surprise,  the  camarera- mayor  cast  her 
eves  towards  heaven  with  secret 
thankfulness  for  her  salvation,  La 
Falomita  stood  with  her  arms  folded 
across  her  bosom,  and  her  ch^ka 
tinged  witb  th^  flush  of  revenge, 

^*  I  have  spoken  the  truth,"  she  at 
length  said ;  "  I  will  repeat  it  on  the 
holy  evangelists,  before  the  king,  be- 
fore the  pope,  before  the  world!  I 
fear  nothing !" 

"  Silence!"  cried  the  king,  in  a  voice 
which  startled  the  gipsy,  and  made 
her  for  the  first  time  quail  before  a 
mortal  eye. 


berdieri  entered  the  royal  apartment 
The  king  with  his  finger  pointed  at 
the  gipsy.  "That  girl,"  aaid  he,  in 
a  harsh  grating  tone,  "  ia  mad ;  ooa- 
duct  her  instantly  to  the  hospital  of 
the  lunatics !" 

The  terrible  mandate  waa  withoai 
appeal.  The  girl  eriedt  implond, 
struggled ;  all  was  in  vain,  away  she 
was  dragged  to  the  public  mad- 
house. 

The  king  ftll  back  ia  his  ehair, 
then,  slightly  turning  to  the  eama- 
rera- mayor,  said,  "There  is  mattef 
of  great  scandal  abroad,  Madame  of 
Montellano.  I  must  either  repair 
the  mischief  or  punish  the  culprits. 
I  will  exercise  my  clemency.  My 
command  is  that  you  espouse  tt!e 
Count  of  Feiiaparda !" 

"  Ah,  sire !"  screamed  the  duchess, 
"  it  is  impossible ;  he  is  but  a  poor 
gentleman — a  simple  captain  of  ca- 
valry." 

"  His  marriage,"  said  the  mooardi, 
imperatively,  "  will  make  him  rich, 
and  gain  him  rank,  titles  and  distinc- 
tion. I  commapd  it  You  may  re- 
tire!" 

The  duchess  retired  with  th^  cua- 
tomarv  salutations. 

"This  insignificant  person,"  said 
Isabella,  with  a  look  of  cutting  irony, 
"has  presumed  to  raise  his  eyes  sa 
hijD^h  tnat  he  will  never  look  down 
with  satisfaction  on  a  lowly  duchess  P 

Louise  of  Orleans  stoi^ied  her 
tears,  and,  though  on  ber  kn^a, 
turned  to  the  queen,  and  aaid  raso- 
lutelv,  "He  shall,  madam,  emnise 
the  duchess,  for  X  will  commaita  him 
to  do  so." 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  whk^ 
bound  the  old  Duchess  of  Ito^teUaao 
to  the  young  County  of  Fenapui^a- 
Benito  Homero,  tricked  out  by  the 
skill  of  the  most  fashionable  tailor  of 
Madrid,  acted  as  bridegroom's  man, 
and  signed  the  contract  of  loarriage 
ai  principal  witnew, 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  the 
church  the  cry  of  "Viva  ]a  Fian^ 
^ta,"  reached  his  ears  ttom  Use 
street  d'Akurfa.  and  announced  the 
appearance  of  the  youthful  Louisa  if 
I  ranee.  Don  Fablo  tqmed  awi^ 
from  the  duchess  with  a  look  c^d» 
and  silent  despair.  «» Pon  PaMot**  aw 
the  painter,  whispering  in  hh 
*^  you  are,  after  allt  H  * 
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BT  MORQAH  BATTLEB. 


Thbbb  is  »  storv  told  of  the  late 
Dick  Mwrtin,  which  occurred  forcibly 
to  my  mind  when  I  peid  my  firat 
yifiit  to  the  Ojibbeways.  Dick,  being 
at  Greenwich  fair,  was  led  by  a  yery 
siiperfluons  enriosity  upon  the  part 
of  the  king  in  Connemara,  to  enter  a 
booth,  whose  nroprietor  professed  to 
exhibit  *'a  wild  man!**  There,  as-* 
luredly,  he  saw  a  verj  wild^looking 
indiviaual,  with  his  head  and  face 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  red, 
shaggy  hair,  a  regular  gkb^  nearly 
naked,  and  with  a  chain  about  his 
waist.  But  Mr.  Martin,  upon  ob- 
serving that  the  savage  seemed  to 
display  towards  him  some  uncouth 
and  uneasy  signs  of  recognition,  was 
induced  to  examine  him  more  closely, 
and  the  result  was  that  he  recognised 
in  the  "wild  man"  one  of  his  own 
tenants,  and  shouted  out,  with  all  the 
indignation  becoming  a  legislator  in 
ikvour  of  animals,  "Why,  then, 
Flaherty,  you  blackguard  of  the 
world,  what  is  it  you*re  about  there, 
at  all — at  all;  making  a  beast  of 
yourself  entirely— entirely?"  "Earn" 
ing  the  rent  for  your  honour  I "  was 
Mr.  Flaherty's  propitiatory  and,  to  an 
Irish  landlord,  unanswerable  reply. 
Kow,  really,  when  I  first  gased  on 
these  Indians,  an  impresmon,  almost 
amounting  to  conviction,  took  pos- 
sessbn  of  my  mind,  to  the  effect  that 
the  chiefs,  braves,  squaws,  and  child 
before  me,  were  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  party  of"  the  finest  peasantry 
on  the  lace  of  the  earth  (as  Mr. 
0*Connell  calls  them),  who  were  em- 
ployed in  earning  the  rent  for  some 
flinty  *  hearted  Sassenach  landlord. 
As  to  the  features  of  the  strangers, 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
Celtic  Irisl\  was  most  exact,  most 
per^fit  Take  half-a-dozen  of  the 
denixeos  of  St.  Giles's,  and  a  couple 
of  Uibemian  basket*womeii  from  Coi- 
vent  Garden  market,  paint  them,  and 
decorate  them  with  skins,  and  strips, 
and  daws,  and  feathers,  an^,  for  all 
matters  of  appearance,  to  t^  casual 
observer,  they  would  be  as  food  In- 
dians as  if  the|v  had  beemimported 
hither  from  the  eastern  shores  of 
I^ake  Huron.  And  as  to  the  dancing, 
singing,  shouting,  drum-beating,  tO" 


mahawk-twirling,  anddub^brandish- 
ing,  they  could  be  taught  it  all  in  a 
week.  On  examining  the  Ojibbe- 
ways  more  narrowly,  however,  I  dis- 
covered certain  nmrks  which  distin- 
guished them  from  the  Celtic  Irish, 
and  satisfied  me  they  were  not  im- 
postors, but  real  Red  Indians.  First, 
they  had  those  small  and  delicately 
moulded  hands  and  feet  which  the 
Celtic  multitude,  in  Ireland,  at  least, 
can  never  generate;  and,  secondly, 
the  muscles  of  the  arm  were  so 
slightly  developed  as  to  shew  that 
they  never  baa  been,  at  any  period 
of  their  lives,  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  manual   labour.      This   clearly 

5 roved  that  they  were  not  the  in- 
i^nous  of&pring  of  the  island  of 
samts,  thongh,  if  some  antiquaries  be 
correct,  they  may  boast  a  common 
origin,  namely,  from  the  Jewish  na- 
tion, and  this  would  account  for  the 
precise  similarity  in  the  cast  and 
style  of  the  features,  and  contour  of 
countenance.  Having  now  dismissed 
all  scruples  about  the  authenticity  of 
the  performers,  I  set  about  consider- 
uig  them  curiously.  The  men  were 
sufiiciently  clean  built,  but  not  tall 
or  muscular,  nor,  apparently,  either 
very  strong  or  very  active.  Strip 
them  of  their  weapons,  and  Deaf 
Burke  would  "  double-up  "  the  six  of 
them  in  three  minutes.  Give  them 
their  war-clubs  only,  and  one  Anglo- 
Irish  Tipperary  boy  would  make 
short  work  of  them  with  his  black- 
thorn stick.  In  a  word,  judging 
from  all  I  have  read,  and  the  por- 
traits and  accounts  thereof  I  have 
seen  in  Catlin's  and  Pritchard's  books, 
and  elsewhere,  I  should  say  that  they 
are  far  from  &VDurable  spedmens  of 
the  Red  Indian.  The  most  stalwart 
and  besi<built  amongst  them  is  the 
old  chief,  who,  by  the  way,  has  very 
much  the  look  and  air  of  what  they 
Myle  in  Ireland  "a  snug  farmer. 
As  to  their  perfbrmances,  there  is 
much  less  of  the  exciting  and  pic- 
turesque in  thehr  dances  than  one  nad 
been  led  to  expect.  Nor  is  there 
anything  of  the  touch  of  terror— that 
great  element  of  grandeur— either  in 
their  war^songs,  gestures,  or  appear- 
ance.   But,  to  be  surci  an  Indian  on 
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bis  boundless  prairie,  or  in  the  gloom 
of  his  primeval  forest,  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent personage,  in  bis  effect  upon 
our  nerves  and  senses,  from  an  Inman 
exhibiting  for  bire  on  a  platform  in 
tbe  Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilljr.  Tbere, 
tbe  war-paint,  whicb  on  bis  native 
soil  migbt  well  render  bis  aspect  ter- 
rific in  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  beholder,  is 
simply  an  accession  to  bis  natural 
uglmess ;  tbere  bis  whoops  and  yells 
are  any  thing  but  appalling. 
Tbe  Chip-pe-ways,  or  Ojibbeways 

She  difference  is  only  in  the  sjpelling, 
e  sound  being  the  same  in  tbe 
guttural,  thougn  soft  and  not  iin- 
musical,  pronunciation  of  an  Indian), 
are,  according  to  Catlin,  a  very  nu- 
merous tribe,  a  tribe  some  15,000 
or  20,000  strong,  inhabiting  a  vast 
tract  of  country  on  tbe  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  and  tne  Athabasca,  ex- 
tending a  great  way  into  tbe  British 
territories,  and  residing  in  skin  and 
Iwrk  lod^.  Our  vidtors,  however, 
belong  to  a  band  seated  on  tbe  east- 
ern shore  of  Lake  Huron.  Tbe  two 
chiefs  (tbe  Peace-Chief,  or  Sachem, 
and  tbe  War-Chief)  are  said  to  be 
chiefs  of  this  band,  and  it  is  not,  as 
many  suppose,  pretended  on  their 
behalf  that  they  are  chiefs  of  the 
tribe.  They  are  of  tbe  race  of  the 
Algonquin  Chippeways,  as  contra- 
distinguished on  the  map  from  the 
Chippeways  seated  beside  Lake  Su- 
perior. They  are  located  in  our  ter- 
ritory, and  are,  moreover,  we  are 
informed  in  tbe  advertisements,  loyid 
subjects  of  Queen  Victoria.  It  is 
true  that  of  the  general  body  of  In- 
dians in  Upper  Canada,  and  espe- 
cially of  a  band  of  this  nation  seated 
near  Montreal,  Lord  Sydenham 
speaks  in  no  very  complunentary 
manner,  whether  as  r^rds  the 
chastity  of  the  women  or  the  honesty 
of  tbe  men.    He  says : — 

"  Catlin  if,  probably,  correct  enoagh 
in  his  description  of  the  IndiaQa  in  their 
prairie,  or  forest  life ;  but  I  wish  he  had 
exhibited  them  in  their  demi-civilised 
state,  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
their  '  Great  Father,'  a>  you  probably 
Iiave  seen  in  the  newspapers,  lliey  are 
ten  times  worse  than  when  wholly  sa- 
vage.  It  has  been  a  great  mistake  to 
attempt  to  settle  or  Christianise  them. 
Whether  baptism  alone  will  sav^e  their 
Bonis,  and  send  them  to  Paradise,  instead 
of  their  own  traditional  hunting-grounds, 


I  cannot  determine,  but  oertainljr  their 
works  will  not.  They  have  acquired  tbe 
most  disgusting  vices  of  civilised  Ufis, 
and  none  of  its  refinements  or  advmntages. 
They  should  be  amalgamated  with  whHe 
men,  and  not  separated  if  tbey  are  not  to 
live  in  their  wild  state.  I  have  a  village 
of  them  eight  miles  from  here  (Mon- 
treal), a  perfect  pest,  and  the  most  de- 
bauched, idle,  and  quarrelsome  set  of 
men  and  women  in  the  conntiy.  The 
attempt  has  every  where  fiuled." 

No  doubt  tbe  poor  Indians  have 
become  debased  and  debauched  by 
their  intercourse  with  white  men 
wherever  this  has  taken  place,  and  in 
the  exact  proportions  of  its  firequency, 
magnitude,  and  duration.  We  agree, 
moreover,  with  Lord  Sydenham,  in 
tbe  opinion  that  tbe  attempt  should 
be  encouraged  to  amalgamate  them 
with  the  better  classes  of  white 
men,  and  thus,  in  tbe  first  instance, 
rescue  them  from  the  pollution  to 
which,  in  their  separate  state  as  a 
band  or  tribe  of  a  distinct  people, 
they  are  exposed  from  the  innu^ioe 
of  that  only  class  of  white  men  who 
thus  bold  intimate  communic&ti<m 
with  them,  and  who,  being  themselves 
the  veriest  and  vilest  wretches  that 
ever  disgraced  tbe  human  form, 
visit  the  Indians  only  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  cheating,  and  plundering 
them,  and  who,  in  tbe  meus  to 
which  they  resort  in  furtheranoe  of 
this  end,  practise  all  the  devices 
which  the  enemv  of  mankind  can 
possibly  employ  through  the  agency 
of  chosen  servants.  Besides,  tboie 
can  be  no  objection  to  this.  The 
blood  of  tbe  Ked  Indian  brings  with 
it  no  taint  physio^  or  moral,  or  in- 
tellectud, — real  or  imaginary.  Even 
the  Americans  of  tbe  U  nited  States, 
tbe  most  fastidious  persons  in  the 
world  about  caste,  fh>m  reasons  con- 
genital, personal,  and  political  easily 
perceived,  and  not  from  reasons  re- 
ligious like  tbe  Hindoo,  never  even 
fancy  that  it  is  a  reproach,  nay,  ra- 
ther tbey  regard  it  as  an  honour  that 
a  man  has  Indian  blood  in  his  veins; 
whereas,  they  would  not  suffer  an 
individual  tainted  even  in  the  eighth 
degree  with  n^erism  to  sit  in  the 
same  theatre  with  them.  But  we 
shall  say  more  on  this  subject  by  and 
by;  meantime,  let  us  express  the 
hope,  that  our  visitors  from  a&c, 
though  loyal  British  subjects,  are  ex* 
ceptions   to  tbe  general  rule 
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down  by  his  lordship  with  respect  to 
demi-,  or,  rather,  to  adopt  the  ^rase- 
ology  of  music,  semi-demi-civilised 
Indians. 

Indeed,  the  men    have    the    air 
and  bearing  of  simple,  honest,  good- 
natured   fellows;    and   the  women 
look  as  chilly  as  icicles.    It  struck 
me,  too,  that  the  men  displayed  very 
little  of  that  dignity  ana  gravity  of 
demeanour  which  I  was  prepared  to 
expect,  especially  in  Indian  chiefs. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be 
cheerful,    mirth-loving   individuals, 
without  any  strong  sense  of  pride  or 
personal  importance.      Some   pass- 
ages, too,  in  their  visit  to  their  Great 
Mother,  at  Windsor  Castle,  are  little 
calculated  to  establish  in  their  in- 
stance that  character  for  sagacity  and 
nice  discrimination  with  respect  to 
the  rank  and  qualities  of  persons 
brought  under  their  observation  for 
'which    all  writers  have  given  the 
American  Indians  credit.    It  is  said 
that  the  trick   played   off  in   the 
Italian   opera   of  CvndereUa  never 
could  be  attempted  successfully  upon 
an  Indian.    Yet  those  worthies,  we 
are  told,  took  very  little  notice  of 
Prince  Albert ;  were  not  in  the  least 
smitten  with  a  sense  of  his  ro3ral 
highnesses  grace  or  dignity,  conferred 
no  name  on  him  a&r  their  usual 
practice;  while  their  admiration  of 
Sykes,  the  porter,  was  unbounded, 
and  the  a{>pellation  with  which  thejr 
ned  him  was  as  splendid  as  his 
Aivery.    Thus  it  would  seem,  we  can 
only  conclude,  their  appreciation  of 
men  was  guided  by  the  same  princi- 
ples as  prevaU  in  the  estimation  of 
prize-ammals  at  a  cattle>show :  in  a 
word,  that  they  were  individually  a 
sort  of  trans- Atlantic  Lord  Spencers.* 
Through  their  spokesman,  however, 
the  war-chief,  they  were  profuse  in 
their  expressions   of  devotion   and 
loyalty  to  their  Great  Mother ;  who 
was  informed,  amongst  other  things, 
by  the  orator,  that  he  and  the  other 
cnief,  who  excused  himself  from  ha- 
raimiing  on  the  plea  of  a  pain  in  the 
bel^,  an  infliction  alike  fatal  in  love 
and  war,  had  fought  under  the  Bri- 


tish banners  by  the  dde  of  the  re- 
nowned Tecumth^.  If  they  did, 
they  fought  by  the  side  of  a  very 
great  warrior  and  a  very  great  man. 
But  of  him  more  hereatter.  The 
Hector  of  his  country  is  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  a  passing  notice. 

We  have,  however,  made  a  great 
omission,  which  we  hasten  to  re- 
medy. While  speaking  of  the  Ojib- 
beways  themselves,  we  neglectea  to 
say  one  word  about  the  interpreter, 
— an  omission  the  more  glaring  be- 
cause the  eyes  of  all  Lon£>n  are  now 
upon  him,  inasmuch  as  he  has  lately 
united  himself  in  the  bands  of  holy 
wedlock  to  a  countrywoman  of  ours, 
a  Miss  Haines,  of  Somers  Town,  a 
young  lady,  according  to  the  report- 
ers at  the  interesting  ceremony,  which, 
by  the  waj,  took  pmce  at  St  Martinis 
in  the  Fields,  of  some  property,  and 
great  personal  attractions.  Well  I 
she  might,  so  far  as  the  physique 
goes,  have  done  worse,  for  tne  inter- 
preter is  a  **  marvellous  proper  inan,** 
—  much  the  tallest  and  best  built  of 
the  party,  and,  withal,  youthful,  and 
evidently  of  a  frank,  sajr,  and  di' 
hormaire  disposition.  He  is  what  is 
termed  on  the  American  continent  a 
boU'brulS^ — the  offspring  of  an  In- 
dian mother  by  a  French  father,  or, 
rather,  now  a  French  Canadian  fa- 
ther; and,  certainly,  not  many 
shades  darker  than  tne  majority  of 
Southerns  in  France  proper,  boasting 
his  paternal  race.  Indeed,  not  alone 
in  complexion,  but  in*  feature,  he 
might  well  pass  for  a  Burgundian. 
His  appellation  amongst  his  mother's 
tribe,  being  "  done  into  English,'*  is 
"  The  Strongwind,"  an  ominous 
name,  certainly,  in  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance; but,  we  trust,  nevertheless, 
that  the  course  of  love  may  run 
smooth,  and  unruffled  alike  by  cur- 
tain-breezes and  the  curtain-lectures 
which,  upon  such  provocation,  our 
Desdemona  of  Somers  Town  would, 
of  necessity,  feel  impelled  to  deliver 
to  her  Chippeway  Othello.  Inde- 
pendently, however,  of  his  manly 
mien  and  gallant  bearing,  there  was 
much    glitter    about    our    foreign 


*  Whilst  the  Dukes  of  Buckio^ham  and  Buccleugfa,  and  other  noblemen,  employed 
that  admirable  artist  and  first  of  European  modellers,  Mr.  Cotterrel,  to  embody  some 
passage  in  tbe  bistonr  of  tbeir  race  for  tbe  cbief  ornament  of  their  banqnets,  Earl 
Spencer  commissioned  bim  to  perpetuate  tbe  remembrance  and  tbe  resemblance  of  a 
prize  oz,  fed  on  oil-oake  I 
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friend.  And  I  beliere  it  ii  Byron, 
one,  by  the  way,  who  knew  not  a  lit- 
tle about  the  bcx,  observes^- 

«<  Women,  lik«  motbt,  m  eT«r  ctughl  by 
glare." 

On  his  head  he  wore  a  cap,  gar- 
mounted  by  a  promise  plume  of  va- 
rious rich  feathers,  which  M*(v0aUx9t 
*E»rw^  might  have  envied  in  the 
most  palmy  days  of  Troy  ;  a  the- 
atrical doublet,  secured  by  a  most 
gorgeously  worked  and  ornamented 
bel^ — Orion  mi^ht  have  envied 
that,  even  after  his  own  had  been 
enskied;  and  a  pair  of  trousers 
fringed  at  the  seams,  or  guarded 
with  scarlet,  and  of  the  prophet's 
sacred  colour,  which  womd  have 
horrified  a  Mohammedan,  and,  for 
sporting  the  like  in  Constantinople, 
as  Anastatius-Hope  relates  an  at- 
tacks to  the  French  embassy  was 
once  most  soundly  bastinadoed.  But 
the  curious  might  desire  to  know 
in  what  language  these  lovers  con- 
ducted their  respective  wooing  and 
wiuning  to  so  prosperous  a  close. 
Scarcely  in  French;  for,  though 
Somers  Town  be  the  region  of  boam- 
ing-schools,  and  all  manner  of  in- 
struction therein  d  la  Frangaise, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  dia- 
lects of  the  languagc^spoken  by  a 
demoiselle  of  that  locality,  and  by  a 
cavalier  from  Lake  Huron,  could  be  of 
so  germane  a  character  as  to  enable  the 
speakers  to  render  themselves  mutual- 
ly intelligible.  TheChippewayandthc 
Cockney  tonnes  were  both  alike  out 
of  the  aucstion.  But  the  inquiry  is 
idle.  No  language  is  necessary  but 
the  language  of  the  eyes,  aided  by 
the  sympathetic  freemasonry  of  the 
senses  to  which  it  gives  expression. 
To  be  sure,  all  this  is  explained  in 
the  second  canto  of  Don  JuarL,  in  the 
most  exquisite  poetry,  and  the  whole 
progress,  moreover,  of  the  happy 
courtship  between  two  beincs  wlio 
had  no  common  speech  to  breathe 
forth  the  emotions 

'*  Of  Love  which  diet,  M  it  was  borni  m 
•ighiDg." 

Undoubtedly,  most  cerulean  Lady 
Daphne,  it  is  even  so !  Madam 
Flirt,  we  adffiit  the  fact.  KecoUect, 
however,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
Cyclades  had  never  been  at  a  board- 
ing-school  m  Somers  Town.  Haid^ 
had  never  been  "  brought  out ;"  she 


never  had  a  chaperoitf  or  the  hmnek 
of  her  experience  and  inBtmctkni; 
she  knew  no  more  of  ooque^  thai 
than  you,  my  Lady  Dapime ;  or  of 
^mdeiy   than   you,  Mjotmh    Flirt 

"  She  was  all  para  ignorance  mllowi. 
And  Hew  to  her  yoan^  mate  like  ■  yoo^ 
bird." 

In  sooth,  the  ease  of  anotber  geo* 
tletnan  from  the  shores  of  the  Huron 
—one  of  that  ill-staired  tribe  that 
either  gave  a  name  to  that  lake  or  took 
theirs  f^om  it  — and  of  his  beiU  tt 
douce  amie  la  Baiie'Brette^  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Yves,  is  more  nearly 
in  point. 

Not-eeuHi-aum,  the  Stroogwiod 
(it  is  a  bad  wind,  quoth  Mrs.  S.,  that 
blows  nobody  good),  is,  doabtleai, 

2uite  as  fine  and  fhink  a  fbllow  ss 
/Ingenu.  And  we  are  eqnaUr  cer- 
tain that  the  Basse-Brette  ooiUd  aot 
be  in  the  course  of  her  oomlship 
plus  diicrettement  verttmue  than  Miss 
liain^  the  daughter  of  the  carver 
and  gilder  of  that  ilk,  even  if  h  hap* 
penecl,  as  it  very  probably  did,  thai 
she  was  subjected  to  the  same  style 
and  form  cf^rimitive  wooing  aa  is 
St.  Yves^  whereof  the  conoua  taay 
read  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Voltaire e 
L*Ingenu,  Hittoire  VSritabk.  But 
the  case,  though  near,  is  not  exactly 
in  point,  for  Eingmiu  and  his  Lady- 
love had  a  common,  language  in 
which  to  tell  their  love-talea^-^K)!  so 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  StrtmgwimL  But  I  ^ 
remember  a  case  that  is  perfectiv 
similar,  and  in  which  the  wayward- 
ness  of  woman*s  fimdes  was  iDoct 
curiosly  displayed.  The  Bois-braie 
is  a  fine  slashmg  fellow,  but  a  &ct 
that  fell  within  my  knowledge  shews 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  nan 
to  be  80  to  bewitch  a  woman^s  heart 
or  passions,  or  what  you  will,  any 
more  than  it  is  that  either  be  should 
be  able  to  speak  or  comprehend  the 
tongue  the  other  ^oke ;  so  that  aa 
amorous  fiur  mie  may  ^  tnunpet  to 
the  world''  her  do¥mri^t  Tk>knce 
in  loving  some  individual  of  a  stiange 
nation  to  live  with  hiaa,  withooi  beisg 
able  to  plead  the  excuse  of 

"  The  gentle  ladj  married  to  the  Moor," 

**  I  taw  Othello's  vissgs  in  Lis  sdad*" 

In  former  days  one  of  the  gentie- 

men  concerned  in  the  femtl  fli  OhHs 
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igidnst  !Ferdiiumd  of  bratol  momory^ 
^as  a  fHend  of  mine,  fh)m  whom  I 
ook  lessons  in  the  Spanish  language* 
He  was  a  distinguiihed  soldier ;  had 
bught  not  only  in  South  America, 
y\it  throughout  the  Peninsular  war ; 
iiad  seen  a  yast  deal  of  many-coloured 
life  in  all  its  yarieties ;  and  was, 
moreover,  a  man  endowed  by  nature 
Mrith  high  powers.  He  was  of  noble 
birth,  too,  and  very  highly  connected 
by  marriage.  But  a  beau  gargan 
be  bad  never  been;  and  now  he 
was  wrinkled  and  grey,  more  by 
toil  and  hardship  and  the  wear 
Eind  tear  of  climate,  than  age.  Kor 
was  he  of  gigantic  stature  or  heroic 
mien.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  be-* 
Low  the  middle  size ;  and  though  the 
deep  pallor  of  the  furrowed  forehead 
and  the  long  fiLce  with  its  Phidian 
nose  and  regular  features,  might  well 
have  been  interesting  to  the  metopo-* 
scopist,  and  physiognomist,  they  were 
by  no  means  of  that  character  to 
excite  the  love  of  ladies,  who,  it  is 
believed,  fancy  the  smoothness  and 
the  sheen  such  as  painting  can  por<* 
tray,  rather  than  the  image  of  the 
intellectual  man  which  sculpture 
alone  can  best  set  forth,  and  on  which 
the  reasoning  mind  delights  to  ponder. 
The.poor  fellow  in  the  course  of  his 
peregrinations  in  St.  Jameses  Park 
contrived  to  establish  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  young  and  very  pretty 
woman,  the  daughter  of  a  London 
merchant,  about  whose  character  our 
old  comedies  talk  so  falsely  and  so 
magniloquently.  She  was,  in  sooth, 
both  young  and  pretty,  meipso  teste, 
for  I  saw  and  had  occasion  to  speak 
to  her.  His  knowledge  of  French 
was  very  slight.  She  could  not 
speak  a  word  of  it,  much  less  of  his 
native  tongue,  Spanish.  But  yet  a 
correspondence  took  place  which 
passed  through  my  hands  at  the 
daily  lesson,  which  I  watched  as  a 
psychological  curiosity,  and  which  it 
was  my  task  on  the  one  side  to  trans- 
late into  Spanish,  and  on  the  other 
to  reply  to  m  English. 

My  fHend  was  flattered  by  the 
preference,  fond  enough  of  the  wo- 
man, and  something  carried  away  by 
the  romance  of  the  courtship,  but  he 
tried  no  art  of  seduction.  He  fnmkly 
told  her  he  was  married,  and  really 
pitied  her  infatuation ;  yet  she  forced 
herself  on  him,  so  to  speak,  and  his 
morality  was  no  stronger  than  Charles 


Surfiioe  declares  his  own  would  prove 
under  like  circumstances.  *'K  a 
pretty  woman  will,"  &c.  says  Charles 

.    But,  to  cut  the  matter  short 

this  paraaffe  in  real  lift  fkr  surpassed 
the  weird  tale  of  Desdemona  and 
Othello,  and  in  like  manner,  too,  it 
was  tragical  in  its  conclusion,  but  on 
this  I  feel  forbid  to  speak.  Enough, 
too,  about  the  Indian  and  his  bride,  or 
the  French  Canadian,  as  some  will 
insist  that  Mr.  Strongwind  really  is, 
and  the  rather  as  there  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  nonsense  about  them  in 
Qie  newspapers.  Some  wag  thought 
the  hoax  embodied  in  the  followmg 
advertisement  worth  throwing  away 
a  pound  upon : — 

"  MADAMB  OADOTTE  AND  THE  OJIBBEWAT 
INDIANS. 

'* 'Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly. 
"  These  ioteresting  foreigners  bave,  in 
consequence  of  the  daily  increasing  in-  4 
tereal  irbicb  has  been  shewn  in  tbem, 
and  in  compliance  with  the  ndrice  of  all 
their  friends,  resolved  to  remain  in  Lon- 
don a  short  time  longer ;  and  to-morrow, 
Monday,  the  15th  instant,  and  each  day 
during  the  week,  Madame  Cadotte,  the 
beautiful  and  interesting  bride  of  Not- 
een.a*aum,  Stroftg-Wind,  the  interpreter, 
will  be  presented  to  the  visitors  by  Ah- 
qui-we-7,  tbe  Boy  Chief.  Madame  Ca- 
dotte  will  pleasingly  fill  up  the  intervals 
between  the  dances,  &c.  by  performing 
on  the  pianoforte." 

The  newspapers  took  up  this  an- 
nouncement seriously  and  expressed 
great  and  proper  disgust  at  such  an 
exhibition.  Whether  the  intention 
was  or  was  not  entertained  it  boots 
not  to  inquire ;  but  if  it  were,  it  has 
been  abandoned,  as  we  conclude  from 
the  following  very  fiery  and  ferocious 
advertisement  inserted  by  the  indi- 
vidual who  speculated  m  introduc- 
ing the  Indians  to  the  British 
public : — 

"The  advertisement  which  appeared 
in  the  Morning  Post  and  Morning  Chron^ 
icU  of  yesterday  is  a  bare-faced  fbr|rer^, 
concocted  by  some  black-hearted  yillam 
evidently  with  the  hope  of  mvolving  me 
in  difficulty.  Neither  the  interpreter  nor 
bis  wife  will  appear  at  any  time  with 
the  Ojibbeways  during*tbeir  stay  in  Lou* 
don.'*^ 

We  certainly  do  think  that  this 
exclusion  of  the  poor  interpreter  car- 
rieis  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Mr. 
BajQkin  a  little  too  far. 
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But,  to  resume  our  proper  theme ;  have  omitted  hitherto  to  give  tbe 

as  to  the  Chippeways  themselves,  names  of  these  Oubbewa3rs.     And 

they  have  been  at  all  times  since  the  notwithstanding  Shakroeare^s    hiefa 

American  continent  was  known  to  authority  about  the  nothingDGss  n  a 

Europeans,  a  warlike,  powerful,  and  name,  in  seneral  there  luqipei»  to  be 

distinguished  tribe,  and,  strange  to  a  gr^  deal  in  an  Indian  name,  at 

tell,  the^  preserve  those  general  cha-  least  if  it  belongs  to  a  chief  or  brave. 

racteristics  to  the  present  day.    The  For  that  by  wmch  the  individoal  is 

representatives  of  the  natioa  amongst  commonly  recognised  is  not  eonfored 

us  have  been  treated  with  much,  if  by  the  accident  of  birth  or  caprice, 

not  exactly  with  suitable,  distinction,  but  because  of  some  peculiar  quah- 

To  say  nothing  of  presents  innumer-  ties  and  characteristics,  or  dreum- 

able  from  private  persons,  of  blan-  stances  which  distinguish  him  from 

kets,  trinkets,    ana   money,   which  the  human  herd.  This  name,  accord* 

(Mr.  Catlin  fails  not  to  inform  the  inglv,  has  always  reference  either  to 


spectators)  are  secured  by  them  se-  the  hieroglyphic  of  the  family  or  to 

verally,  each  in  hb  separate  chest,  her  the  personal  abilities  or  expoits  of 

majesty  has  bestowed  upon  them  full  the  man.     Such  as  have  mgn^im^ 

suits  of  the  royal  Stuart  tartan  plaid,  themselves  either  in  war  or  in  the 

with  which,  no  doubt,  they  will  asUm-  chase,  or  are  possessed  of  some  end- 

ish  the  natives  on  their  return  to  nent  qualification,  receive    a  name 

the  shore  of  the  Lake  Huron  ;*  and  which  serves  to  perpetuate  the  fiune 

the  Duke  of  Cambrid^  has  g^ven  of  their  actions  or  to  make  their 

them  a  quantity  of  choice  tobacco  abilities  conspicuous. 

^n^^TK^*^•'^^^*^^'!i•^^^  "Thos."   say8    Carver,    "the    gmt 

flavour  of  themdigenousproductions  warrior  of  the' Naodowessie.    (SiS«) 

of  their  soil,  sumach,  bois  rouge,  or  was   named   Ottah.tongoom-liahcap.  or 

redwood,  and  segocimack,^    But  we  the  Great  Father  of  Snakes.     Anodier 

*  Lucian  tells  a  stoiy  of  a  philosopher  who,  wbenerer  he  bad  a  spite  at  m  man  and 
wanted  to  ruin  him,  used  to  make  him  a  present  of  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  We  tnxtt 
that  her  majesty's  gift  may  not  prove  as  fatal  as  we  learn  this  ill-meaning  donor's 
generally  turned  out  to  be.  Yet  there  is  a  story  in  Catlin's  book  which  we  hope  maj 
not  prove  prophetic  of  the  doom  of  our  visitors  if  they  return  in  their  Scottish  costome 
of  many  colours  and  indulge  in  the  usual  loquacity  of  trarelleis.  Wi-jan-jon.  a  dis- 
tinguished brave  of  the  As-ein-ne-boins,  who  returned  from  Washington  in  the  uni- 
form of  an  American  colonel,  was  condemned  for  this  and  for  being  a  liar,  and  kilkd 
in  consequence  of  the  incredible  stories  he  told  about  the  whites. 

t  As  many  of  our  readers  are  doubtless  patrons  of  the  fragrant  weed  apostrophised 
by  Lord  Byron  aa 

"  Sublime  tobacco,  that  from  east  to  west 
Soothes  the  tar's  labours  and  the  Turkman's  rest," 
I  will  quote  from  Carver's  Travels  some  account  of  those  Indian  adjuncts  to  its  ose. 
He  says,  "Sumack  likewise  grows  here  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron )  in  great  plenty ;  the  leaf  of  which,  gathered  at  Mirhaelmaa,  when  it  turns  red. 
is  much  esteemed  by  the  natives.  They  mix  about  an  equal  quantity  of  it  with  their 
tobacco,  which  causes  it  to  smoke  pleasantly.  Near  this  lake,  and  indeed  abont  all 
the  great  lakes,  is  found  a  kind  of  willow,  termed  by  the  French  bois  rouge,  in  En^isfa 
red  wood.  Its  bark  when  only  of  one  year's  growth  is  of  a  fine  scarlet  colour,  and  ap- 
pears very  beautiful ;  but  as  it  grows  older  it  turns  into  a  mixture  of  grey  and  red. 
The  stalks  of  this  shrub  grow  many  of  them  together  and  rise  to  the  height  of  six  or 
eight  feet,  the  largest  not  exceeding  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  bark  b^ng  scraped 
from  the  sticks  and  dried  and  powdered,  is  also  mixed  by  the  Indians  with  their  to- 
bacco, and  is  held  by  them  in  the  highest  estimation  for  their  winter  smoking.  A  we«d 
that  ffrowB  near  the  great  lakes,  in  rocky  places,  they  use  in  the  summer  season.  It 
is  called  by  the  Indians  segocimack,  and  creeps  like  a  vine  on  the  ground,  sometimea 
extending  to  eight  or  ten  feet,  and  bearing  a  leaf  about  the  size  of  a  silver  penny, 
nearly  round ;  it  is  of  the  substance  and  colour  of  the  laurel,  and  is,  like  the  tree  it 
resembles,  an  evergreen.  These  leaves,  dried  and  powdered,  they  likewise  mix  with 
their  tobacco,  and,  as  said  before,  smoke  it  only  during  the  summer.  By  theM  three 
succedaneumt  th6  pipes  of  the  Indians  are  well  supplied  throughout  every  season  ef 
the  year ;  and  as  thev  are  great  smokers  they  are  very  careftU  in  properly  satheite 

for^^JIS!!;'"^  ^^r-a.    ^P-  ^^'  ^*-    '°  ^^  Chippeway  language  L.U  k  thewmA 
for^lobacco;  m  the  Sioux  or  Naudoweseie,  Shaviauan.    "~®    * 
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cbief  was  called  Honabpawjatb,  which  been  above  said,  to  perceive  tbat  each 

means  a  swift  runner  over  the  mountains,  individual  Indian  is  as  carefully  dis- 

And.  when  they  adopted   me   a  chief  tinguished  by  his  appellations  from 

amongst  them  they  namedmeSheybaygo,  every  other  individual  of  his  own 

which  signifies  a  writer,  or  a  person  that  ^ribe  as  well  as  from  those  of  others 

ILTJirml^J^^SiiSl'"  ^^^^        •*     «  •  citizen  of  ancient  Athens,  though 
they  saw  me  often  wnUng.  ^^  p^^^^  ^  different -ind  that 

Carver  observes  (p.  378),—  persons  who  win  renown   in   any 

•'  The  children  of  the  Indians  are  al-  of  the  recognised  paths  to    Fame, 

ways  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  —  such    as    hunting,    oratory,    di- 

mother ;  and  if  a  woman  marries  several  plomacy,  war,  or  medicine  (accord- 

busbands,  and  has  issue  by  each  of  them,  Jig  to  the  signification  of  tne  term 

they  are  all  called  after  her.    The  reason  ^en  appUed  to  the  practices,  cus- 

they  give  for  this  is.  that  wUieir  offspring  ^       andsuperstitions  of  the  Indians, 
are  indebted   to  their  father  for  their         ^^  which  more  hereafter),  ac- 

souls,  the  invisible  part  of  their  essence,  *"VJ-   •   r;?^,,-!  ^^  «  rTTrTi^^^ 

and  to  the  mother  for  their  corporeal  and  q^.  *  ^^'^  ^^  »  "^lu^"?; 

apparent  part,  it  is  more  rational  they  Bpondmg  to  the  agrwmen  of  the  old 

should  be  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Romans.    I  say  a  hfe-use,  because 

the  latter,  from  whom  they  indubitably  the  name  is  not  transmitted  to  the 

derive  their  being,  than  by  that  of  the  descendants.    For  example,  the  son 

father  to  which  a  doubt  might  sometimes  of  the  renowned  Tecumth^,  who  I 

arise  whether  they  are  jusUy  entitled."  believe  still  continues  to  receive  a 

The   same   high    authority   also  pension  from  the  British  sovemment, 

states, —  bears  no  appellation  which  would 

"  There  are  some  ceremonies  made  use  ^^^^  ^  conspiciious  as  the  son  of 
of  by  the  Indians  at  the  impoeiUon  of  the  «^^  a  sire,  as  a  Roman  would  who 
name,  and  it  is  considered  by  them  as  a  descended  from  Corvinus  or  Tor- 
matter  of  great  imporUnce ;  but  what  quatus.  Thus  though  the  Indians 
these  are  1  never  could  learn,  through  are  the  reverse  of  insensible  to  Ipfty 
the  secrecy  observed  on  the  occasion.  I  birth,  the  great  distinction  amongst 
only  know  that  it  is  usually  given  when  them  is  founded  on  personal  merit, 
the  chiWien  have  passed  the  sUte  of  in-  Nowhere  is  the  feeling  of  Juvenal 
fancy.'  more    strongly     entertained     than 

We  also  learn  from  him  that  be-  amongst  this  people : — 

side  the  name  of  the  animal  by  which  ,  ,,  ,     .^.  ..  m.     •*     j         j 

every  nation  and  tribe  is  denoihinated,  "  ^alo^bi  pater  sit  Thermites,  dummodo 

£rwhTh,tTasrn":i,^7S  ^-^^- TS^    ^"^-^^^-    — 

served,  thev  derive  from  rtieir  mo-  q^^^   ^^   The'rsit«   similem   producat 

ther.  The  chiefs  are  also  distinguished  Achilles." 
by  a  name  that  has   either   some 

reference  to  their  abilities,  or  to  the  All  our  visitors,  however,  boast, 
hieroglyphic  of  their  families,  and  of  course,  the  agnomen;  and  their 
these  are  acquired  after  they  have  glories  and  honours  are,  in  the  ad- 
arrived  at  manhood.  vertisement,  heralded  forth  as  fol- 
It  is  not  difficult,  from  what  has  lows : — 

'*  The  Names  of  the  Indiant. 

"  Ahque-we-zaints    The  Bojr- Cbief.    Aged  75  Years. 

Pat-au-oa- quot.a-wee.be,  The  Drivinfl^  Cloud — War  Chief.    Age  51. 

We-nUh-kaw-ee-be Flying  Gull. 

Gisli-ee-go&h-e-ghee    « . .  .The  Moonlight  Night. 

Sha-ma * Tobacco. 

Not-een-a-aum 1'he  Strong  Wind.    (The  Interpreter.) 

Wo!i.see-ab-e.neuh-qua  ..Woman.     (Squaw  of  the  IVloonlight  Ni^bt.) 

Nib.nab.e^Qah Girl.    (Daughter  of  the  Moonlight  Night.) 

Ne-bet-neuh^qua Woman.    (The  Squaw  of  Tobacco.)*' 

Catlin  is  unacquainted  with  the  the  Red  Indians ;  and,  therefore,  he 

Chippeway    tongue,    something,    I  ^as  either  prevented  or  excused  from 

must  confess,  to  my  surprise,  seeing  giving  information  upon  many  points 

that  it  is  in  point  of  fact  the  diplo-  on  which  I  should  have  been  desirous 

L  made  lanimaffe  of  the  irreftt  hodv  of  of  instruction.     Carver,  when  treat- 
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inft  of  the  knfuaaes  ef  the  Inclum 
tnoes,  ^lakea  \ae  following  ohserva- 
tiona : — 

~  IMesoftbeoativdi 

^  J>e  divided  into 

ksistof  s^ck  taare 

oQg  of  tbe  Iroquois 

t$  of  it^  the  Chip. 

o  the  north-west, 

he  west,  and  the 

,  &c.  to  the  south. 

Una  or  other  of  these  four  are  used  bj  all 

the  Indians  who  inhabit  the  |Murts  that  lie 

between  Uie  coast  of  Labrador  north,  the 

florid  as  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  east, 

and>  a«  far  as  we  pan  iudge  from  the 

discoveries  hitherto  made,  the   Pacific 

Ocean  on  the  west. 

"  But  of  all  these  the  Chippeway  toi^gue 
appears  to  be  the  most  prevailing;  it 
bemg  held  in  such  esteem,  that  the  chiefs 
of  every  tribe  dwelling  about  the  great 
lakes,  or  to  the  westward  of  these  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  those  as  far 
south  as  the  Ohio,  and  as  far  north  as 
Hudson's  Bay,  consisting  of  thirty  difl 
ferent  tribes,  speak  thb  language  alone  in 
their  couaoilsj  notwithstanding  each  has 
a  peculiar  oq^  of  bis  ow^. 

"  It  will  probablv  in  time  become  uni« 
Tersal  among  all  tne  Indian  nations,  as 
none  of  them  attempt  to  make  ej^cursioos 
to  any  great  distance,  or  are  considered 
as  qualified  to  carry  on  any  negotiation 
with  a  distant  band,  unless  they  have 
acquired  the  Chippeway  tongue. 

"  At  present  besides  the  ChippewSA^ 
to  whom  it  is  natural,  the  Ottawaws,  the 
Saukies,  the  Ottagaumies,  the  Killbti- 
noes,  the  Nipagoos^tbe  l^ands  about  Lake 
Le  Pleuve,  and  the  remains  of  the  Al- 
ffonkins  or  Gens  de  Terre,  all  converse  in 
It  with  some  little  yariation  of  dialect ; 
but  whether  it  be  natural  to  these  nations 
or  acquired,  I  was  not  able  to  discover. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  the  bar- 
barous and  uncouth  dialect  of  the  Win- 
uebagoes  and  Menomonies,  and  many 
other  tribes,  will  become  in  time  tutallv 
ejctinct,  and  this  be  adopted  in  its  atttau. 
"  The  Chippeway  tongue  is  not  en- 
cumbered with  any  unnecessary  tones  or 
accents,  neither  are  there  in  it  any  words 
that  are  superfluous ;  it  is  also  ^asy  to 
pronounce,  and  much  more  copious  than 
any  other  Indian  language. 

*'  As  the  Indians  are  unacquainted 
with  the  polite  arts,  o^  with  the  sciences, 
and  as  they  are  also  strangers  to  cere- 
mony or  compliipents,  they  neither  have 
nor  need  an  infinity  of  words  wherewith 
to  embellish  their  discourse.  Plain  and 
unpolished  in  their  manners,  they  only 
make  use  of  such  as  serve  to  denominate 
the  necessaries  or  conveniences  of  life, 
and  to  express  their  wants,  which,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  can  be  but  few. 


'<  I  have  annexed  hereto  a  short  voca- 
bulary of  the  Chippeway  language,  and 
anotlier  of  that  of  the  Naudowessiea,  but 
am  not  abla  to  reduce  ^bom  to  the  rules 
pf  grammar. 

"  The  latter  is  spoken  in  a  soft  accent, 
Without  any  guttural  soundsj^  so  that  it 
may  be  learnt  with  facility,  and  is  not 
dimcull  eithex  to  be  pronounced  or  writ- 
ten. It  is  nearly  as  copious  and  expressive 
as  the  Chippeway  tongue,  and  is  the  most 
prevailing  language  of  any  on  the  western 
Danks  of  the  Mississippi,  being  in  use, 
according  to  their  account,  amonz  all  the 
nations  that  lie  to  the  north  of  Uie  Mes- 
•orie,  and  extend  as  far  west  as  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  ocean." — Pp.  414-16. 

So  far  as  Carver's  book  goes  theare 
is  no  better  authority  with  respect  to 
all  ihe  tribes  and  localities  he  visited ; 
but.  it  is  especially  valuable  witL.  re- 
ference to  the  two  great  rival  and 
hostile  nations,  the  CnlDpeways  and 
the  Sioux,  who  are  sull,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Blackfeet  and  the 
Gaooianchees,  the  most  powerful  and 
numerous  teibes  on  the  American 
continent.  The  two  vocabularies  he 
has  given  are^  doubtless,  authentic 
It  is  only  to  be  resetted  that  they 
ipre  not  more  extensive.  Much,  how- 
ever, has  since  been  done  by  the  ex- 
ertions of  subsequent  labourers.  Thai 
Carver-  spoke  truly  as  to  the  use  of 
the  Chippeway  tongue  amongst  the 
tribes  w^tn  which  he  was  acquainted, 
few  who  read  the  work  of  this  ve- 
racious pld  traveller  would  be  dis- 
po^d  to  doubt  It  is  probable,  too^ 
that  the  use  of  the  Lwguage  ijs^as 
more  extensive  even  than  he  describes^ 
and  this  fpr  a  reason  which  CatHn 
not  very  virisely  insists  upon,  in  sup- 
port ojf  his  theory,  that  there  are  a 
ffreat  number,  some  thirty  or  forty. 
different  and  absolutely  distkicc 
tongues  spoken  by  the  North  Ame- 
rican Indians ;  and  this  reason  b  that 
tribes,  between  whom  war  is  the 
rule  and  peace  the  excepdou,  are  not 
likely  to  kno^  fM^d  have  net  Idsarr 
or  opportuzdt^ '  to  leam^  any  lur 
gU9ge  but  their  own^  or^  tberefar& 
to  become  acquainted  with  that  iif 
iheir  nei^hhour^  But  a  little  in- 
flection, will  shew  that  the  contrary 
is  not  only  likely,  but  neoesBaur- 
For  the  very  fact  of  nationa  hmasa 
brought  together,  first  in  hostile  col- 
lision, and  afterwards  in  the  oego^ 
tiations  which,  luiless  one  or  other  ci 
the  contending  parties  be  ^xtetnui> 
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nated,  must  follow>  einco  war  cannot 
be  perpetually  carried  on  between 
two  hostile  powers, — the  very  fact,  J 
say,  proves  that  there  must  be  some 
language  known  to  both  in  which 
tbey  can  confer,  and  that  languaffe 
which  is  spoken  by  the  nation  whicn 
has  th^  largest  extent  of  frontier,  and 
the  ^p-cetest  number  of  tribes  in  its 
vicinity,  with  which  it  has  relations 
of  war  and  pe^ce,  is  nM)st  likely  to  be 
the  diplomatic  language  of  all.  A 
passage  in  the  life  of  the  great  orator 
and  warrior  Tecumthi,  would  so  far  to 

{>rove  that  there  must  be  a  diplomatic 
anguage  in  common  use  amongst 
all  the  North  American  Indians; 
for,  in  his  efforts  to  unite  the  various 
tribes  against  their  common  enemy, 
tb**  United  States,  he  visited  a  great 
nuuiber  of  them,  some  of  which  were  a 
thousand  miles  away  from  the  location 
of  his  own  tribe,  and  harangued  them 
all  vnth  the  spirit  of  a  Demosthenes, 
lie  travelled  alone,  too,  and  was 
received  with  honour  every  where. 
And  from  these  two  facts  the  pre- 
sumption is  strong,  almost  to  cer- 
tainty, that  he  was  his  own  inter- 
preter. This  question  with  respect 
to  lan^ages  is  Interesting  in  a  two- 
fold degree:  first,  as  supplying  a 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  origin  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  determining 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  to 
the  other  races  of  mankind;  and, 
secondly,  on  its  own  account  as  a 
matter  of  curious  and  useful  research. 
Carver  was  right  so  far  as  regards 
the  region  with  which  he  was  ac- 
c^uainted  personally,  or  by  report 
Prom  the  tribes  amongst  which  he 
sojourned,  when  he  divided  the  latt- 
er uages  of  the  Indians  into  fbur 
3 lasses ;  but  subsequent  enterprise 
[las  led  to  the  discovery  of  other, 
lations,  and  subsequent  investijgation 
has  led  to  another  enumeration  of 
:be  leading  lanjruages,  and  to  a  classi- 
ic^ioQ  of  their  dialects.  The  con* 
;lusioiiB  to  which  M.  du  Ponceau,  a 
rery  learned  and  lat)orious  philo- 
ogist,  has  arrived,  are, — First,  "That 
he  American  languages  in  general 
une  rich  in  w^rds,  aw  m  giammatical 
brnis,  and  that  Im  theis  oomslisated 
tODstractioo  the  gieateiC  or^,  me- 
liod,  and  regularity  prevail.*'  8e- 
londly,  "That  those  complicated 
brms  which"  (quoth  he)  ^'I  call 
Hflysynthetic^  iqppear  to  exist  in  all 
bese  laii^uages,  from  Gr^cidand  to 


Cape  Horn."  Thirdly,  "  That  these 
forms  appear  to  differ  essentially 
from  those  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
langUQg^  of  the  old  hemisphere." 
Mr.  Gallatin,  another  highly  distin- 
guished philologist,  scholar,  and  au- 
thor, has,  in  a  dissertation  on  this 
subject,  published  within  the  last 
four  years,  stated  that  in  nearly  the 
whole  territory  contained  in  the 
United  States,  ^d  in  British  and 
Bussian  America,  there  are  only 
eight  great  families,  each  speaking  a 
distinct  language,  subdivideq  in  many 
instances  into  a  number  of  dialects 
belonging  to  the  same  stock.  These 
are  the  Esquimaux,  the  Athapascas, 
or  Chepeyans,  the  Black  feet,  the 
Naudowessies,  or  Sioux,  the  Algon- 
kin-Lenape,  the  Iroquois,  the  Che- 
rokee, and  the  Wohilian,  or  Chata- 
muskhog.  The  Ohipi)ewav9,  as  it 
has  been  already  remarked,  belong  to 
the  great  Algonkin-Lepape  fauiily. 
Air.  Gallatin,  in  bis  ArchcBologta 
Americana^  vol.  ii»>  also  obsenes, — 

**  i  midst  the  great  diversity  oi  Ameri- 
CftQ  )fuigu«g6«  considered  only  in  refe- 
fDnce  to  their  vocHhuluries,  the  similarity 
of  tl^eir  structure  and  grammatipHl  lornis 
has  beti)  observod  and  pointed  uut  by  the 
American  philologists.  The  result  np. 
pears  to  coniinn  the  opinions  alrtudy 
formed  on  the  subject  by  AI.  du  Ponceau, 
Mr.  Pickering,  and  others,  and  to  prove 
that  aU  the  languages,  not  only  of  our 
own  Indiani  but  of  the  native  inliMbiUuiis 
•f  America  firoro  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
Cape  Horn,  bare,  as  far  as  tbi'y  have 
been  inrestigatftd,  a  distinct  character 
common  fo  ail,  and  apparently  differing 
from  any  of  those  of  the  other  continent 
ivitb  which  we  are  most  familiar.*' 

Many  years  previons  to  this  de- 
liberate conclusion,  the  result  of 
long  and  anxious  investigation  not 
only  by  Mr.  Gallatin  himself,  but  by 
his  predecessors,  in  this  field  of  in- 
teresting inquiry,  Hunaboldt  said, — 

«'  In  America,  from  the  country  of  the 
Esquimaux  to  tlie  bapks  of  the  Oronoko, 
aodf  again  Arom  these  torrid  b»nks  to  the 
frozen  climate  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
mother-tongues  entirely  different  with 
^regard  (o  thair  roots,  have,  if  ve  may  use 
the  es^pressioQ,  the  same  pbysiognomy. 
Strlkii^  analogies  of  grammatical  con- 
struction have  been  recognised,  not  only 
in  the  more  perfect  languages,  as  that  of 
tbe  Jncas,  the  Aymara,  the  Guarani,  the 
Mexican,  and  the  Cora,  but  also  iu  lan- 
guages extremely  rude.  Idioms,  the 
roots  of  which  do  not  r68embl9  each  other 
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more  than  the  roots  of  the  Sdayooian  and 
Biscayao,  ha^e  resemblances  of  internal 
mechanism  similar  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  Sanskrit,  the  Persian,  the 
Greek,  and  the  German  languages." 

I  have,  obiter  as  it  were,  introduced 
those  notices  of  the  American  Ian- 
^ua^,  but  they  are  not  uninterest- 
ing in  themselves,  and  my  own  igno- 
rance on  the  subject  is  so  complete 
that  I  was  unwilling  to  intrcMuce 
it  in  a  more  formal  manner.  What 
I  have  raid  and  cited  on  the  matter, 
moreover,  serves  to  shew  that  our 
visitors  belong  to  a  nation  potent 
alike  in  arms  and  distinguishea  as  the 
spetdcers  of  the  predominant  diplo- 
matic and  oratoncal  tongue  on  the 
American  continent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, however,  that  any  of  them  are 
either  chiefs  or  distinguished  braves 
of  a  tribe  of  the  mighty  and  renowned 
Chippeway  or  Ojibbeway  nation,  and 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  believe  it 
I  am  of  opinion  that  they  are  certain 
loose  Indians  familiarised  to  a  species 
of  intercourse  with  civilised  men, 
picked  up  and  transported  hither  by 
Mr.  Bankin,  who  now  exhibits 
them.  They  may  have  been  brought 
from  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron.  It 
is  quite  possible.  But  we  consider 
it  far  more  probable  that  they  came 
from  the  Chippeway  settlemtnt  or 
village  which  is  situate  some  nine 
miles  from  Montreal.  We  trust  it 
is  so,  alike  for  the  sake  of  the  Indian 
character,  such  as  it  has  invariably 
been  found  in  all  regions  when  un- 
contaminated  by  communication  with 
the  pale  faces,  as  for  that  of  the 
British  government  and  people.  The 
humblest  members  of  the  nation, 
even  Uiose,  degraded  and  degenerate 
as  they  are  found  in  the  location  to 
which  we  have  aUuded,  answer 
equally  well  to  exhibit  for  the  gra- 
tification of  our  curiosity  the  outward 
appearances,  the  dresses,  arms,  equip- 
ments, dances,  songs,  and  ceremonies 
of  their  countrymen,  as  would  their 


noblest  chiefe  and  most  distinguished 
orators  and  warriors,  while  we  ue 
spared  the  pain  of  seeing  individuals 
whom  all  travellers  ana  all  history 
record  as  being  so  generous  and  no- 
ble of  nature,  so  lofty  of  character, 
and  so  high  of  heart,  d^rraded  into 
a  show  for  every  Cockney  who 
chooses  to  expend  a  shilling.  We 
are  satisfied  that  they  are  of  this 
class.  We  will  not,  and  we  cannot, 
believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  true 
Indian  chie&  could  either  be  uncon- 
scious of  the  degradation  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  a  foreign  countiy,  whe- 
ther for  hire,  or  not  for  hire,  or 
would  not  rs^er  die  a  thousand 
deaths  than  submit  to  it.  Hed- 
jacket,  though  in  drcumstanoes  of 
the  utmost  humiliation  as  the  chief 
of  the  once  mighty  tribe  of  the  Se- 
necas,  whom  he  mid  seen  dwindled 
by  disease,  intemperance,  want,  and 
the  violence  of  the  whites,  into  a 
miserable  remnant  to  be  counted  by 
a  few  units— though  himself  erstwhile 
the  haughty  leader  and  thrice  Ulns- 
trious  orator  debased  into  an  habitual 
drunkard—^et  when  in  possession  of 
his  senses,  Ked[jacket,  we  say,  nerer, 
in  despite  of  his  broken  fortunes  and 
ruinea  race,  forgot  or  fiiiled  to  assert 
his  dignity.  This  feeling,  too,  he 
was  wont  at  the  veiy  last. to  exhibit 
in  a  strange  maimer.  Though  when 
intoxicated  he  would  speak  French 
and  English  fluently  to  any  stranger, 
yet  when  sober  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  converse  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States  without  an  in- 
terpreter, or  speak  any  tozigue  but 
that  of  his  forefathers.  Thoueh, 
therefore,  temptation,  grief^  and  de- 
spair, might  nave  degraded  the  Se- 
neca chief  into  a  drun£ud,  no  earthly 
power,  we  ma}^  well  conceive,  coukl 
have  debased  him  to  leave  the  graves 
of  his  ancestors  and  play  the  moun- 
tebank for  a  coDgr^tion  of  pale 
faces  in  a  foreign  LuuL*  But  let  us 
take  another  example.    Two  of  the 


*  Mr.  Placide,  an  American  comedian,  has  placed  a  gravestone  over  the  mortal 
remains  of  the  last  chief  of  the  Senecas.  Here  is  matter  to  moralise  on ;  the  mimia 
man  paying  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and  honour  to  the  real  man  of  many  sorrows  aad 
of  much  unjust  suffering.  Cat'in  painted  Redjacket,  at  his  own  request,  standing  oa 
i!?  \- I®  ^*^^»  Niagara  Falls.  What  was  the  association  of  ideas  which  mad«  th» 
Old  chief  of  a  ruined  tribe  choose  such  a  position  ?  He  died  in  1831.  Catlin  says  oT 
nim,  Ferbaps  no  Indian  Sachem  has  erer  lived  on  our  froniier  whose  name  * 
T^^r^^  5^"!'  *'°^^°'  0'  ^^"^^  t»»enu  have  been  more  generally  admitted, 
those  of  Redjacket ;  he  was,  as  a  savage,  very  great  ia  conned  and  in  i      ~ 


in  says  of 

name  aaS       I 
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Indians  we  have  here  under  the 
character  of  chiefs,  it  is  said,  fought 
in  the  British  quarrel  hy  the  side  of 
Tecumth^.  This  hero  was  not  hy 
hirth  a  chief,  and  even  when  ment 
and  genius  had  made  him  pre-eminent 
and  the  leader  of  a  confederacy  of 
which  he  was  at  once  the  Agamem- 
non and  Achilles,  his  own  tnbe  had 
nominally  another  chief.  Besides 
the  dread  and  most  valiant  Shawa- 
noes  in  their  desperate  fights  with 
the  Americans,  contesting  as  they 
did  every  foot  of  the  lovely  land 
from  which  they  were  finally  driven, 
had  heen  reduced  to  a  handful  of 
warriors.  In  1812,  while  all  the  va- 
rious Indian  tribes  who  brought  over 
on  our  side  3000  braves  mto  the 
field  yielded  a  cheerful  obedience  to 
Tccumthf^,  his  personal  followers 
did  not  exceed  forty  in  number.  Yet 
he  never  vailed  his  crest  or  forgot 
the  due  assertion  of  his  dignity. 
The  king  of  the  woods,  as  the  English 
commander  and  officers  loved  to  call 
him,  met  Colonel  Procter  on  terms  of 
perfect  equality  as  a  brother -chief 
and  j^eneral;  and  proved  himself, 
whether  at  the  mess-table,  in  council, 
or  in  the  field,  in  every  possible  re- 
spect worthy  of  the  rank  he  assumed ; 
and,  in  truth,  it  might  be,  moreover, 
said,  adorned.  If,  too,  he  preserved 
his  state  with  his  allies,  he  enforced 
the  full  display  of  his  rank  and  dig- 
nity when  treating  with  his  enemies. 
When  he  proceeded  to  Vincennes 
(Indiana)  to  hold  a  conference  with 
the  governor  (Harrison,  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States),  he  was 
siccompanied  by  four  hundred  war- 
riors, fully  armed  and  equipped.  The 
portico  of  the  governors  house  had 
been  prepared  for  the  conference, 
recnmtha  refused  to  enter  it ;  and, 
pointing  to  a  grove  of  trees  hard  by, 
insisted  upon  it  that  there  only 
would  he  meet  the  representative  of 
'  the  seventeen  fires,  **  the  earth 
being  the  most  suitable  place  for  Li- 
lians, who  loved  to  repose  upon  the 
t>osom  of  their  mother.**  And  Har- 
rison yielded  the  point.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Tecumth^  refused  to 
risit  the  president  without  his  usual 
roUowers ;  and  the  visit  was  accord- 
ngly  declined  by  that  functionary. 
Fo  suppose,  then,  that  such  a  man  as 
Pecumthii  could,  under  any  circum- 
itances,  be  led  to  debase  himself  into 
I  posture-maker  would  be  a  profana- 


tion  of  his  honoured  memory.  To 
me,  I  confess,  it  is  in  like  manner  a 
thing  passing  belief,  that  any  two 
of  the  survivors  of  those  chiefs  who 
fell  so  gallantly  by  his  side  in  the 
battle  at  the  Moravian  towns  so 
fatal  to  the  hope  of  Indian  indepen- 
dence, could  be  found  either  so  stu- 
pid or  so  base  as  to  exhibit  them- 
selves as  the  poor  fellows  now  here 
are  doing.  Besides,  independent  of 
the  feelmg  to  guide  his  course  of 
conduct,  wnich  proper  pride  and  be- 
coming self*  respect  would  dictate  to 
a  fuU-olooded  and  undegenerate  In- 
dian in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  im- 
possible that  such  an  exhibition  as 
we  can  now  witness  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  a  shilling,  could 
be  considered  as  other  than  sacri- 
l^ous  by  the  well-regulated  mind 
01  an  Indian,  who  believed  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  and  dreaded  the  ma- 
chinations of  the  Evil  Spirit.  All 
their  songs  and  dances  (with  ex- 
ceptions, which,  if  indeed  they  exist, 
cannot  apply  in  the  present  case)  are 
propitiatory,  or  in  honour  and  ado- 
ration, and  one  and  all  solemn  and 
sacred :  they  constitute,  in  fact,  their 
religious  worship.  But  let  me  quote 
on  this  point  the  quaint  and  touch- 
m^  words  of  the  good  William  Penn. 
His  treaty  was  made,  and  his  narra- 
tive refers  to  the  Delawares,  another 
branch  of  the  great  family  of  the 
Algonkin-Lenape,  to  which  the 
Chippeways  belong.  In  that  narra- 
tive ne  says : — 

"  These  poor  people  are  under  a  dark 
nigbt  in  things  of  religion,  at  least  the 
tradition ;  yet  they  firmly  believe  in  the 
Great  Spirit,  or  God,  and  the  immortality 
of  the  Boal ;  for  they  say  there  is  a  g^at 
Idng  who  made  them,  who  dwells  in  a 
bright  country  to  the  southward  of  them ; 
and  the  souls  of  the  good  shall  eo  thither, 
where  they  shall  litre  again.  Their  wor- 
ship consists  of  two  parts,  sicrifici  and 
CANTico.  Their  sacrifice  is  their  ^r<t 
frmti.  The  first  and  fullest  buck  they 
kill  goes  to  the  fire,  when  he  is  all  burnt, 
with  a  mournful  ditty  of  him  who  per- 
formeth  the  ceremony,  but  with  such 
marvellous  fervency  and  labour  of  body, 
that  he  will  even  sweat  to  a  foam.  The 
other  part  is  the  cantico,  performed  by 
round  dances,  accompanied  sometimes 
with  words,  sometimes  songs,  and  then 
shouts,  which  are  raised  by  two  persons 
standing  in  the  middle,  who  *>««*?»^^ 
bv  sincnnfir,  and  drumming  on  a  hoard, 
direct  Sie  chorus.    Their  postures  in  the 
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dance  ore  very  anlic  and  various,  bat  all 
in  exact  meastire.  Tha  whole  is  done 
with  surprising  earnestfiesi  and  labour, 
and  with  strong  expretfsions  of  joy.  In 
the  fall,  when  the  com  comes  in,  the/ 
begin  to  feast  one  another,  lliere  bate 
been  two  great  festivals  already,  to  Which 
all  who  please  can  come*  I  was  at  on« 
myself*  Their  entertainment  was  by  a 
large  spring  under  the  shadr  trteSf  and 
twenty  iat  bucks,  with  hot  cakes  made  of 
the  meal  of  new  corn,  and  besns  baked 
in  leaves  in  the  ashes.  After  diuner, 
they  fell  to  dance." 

In  all  regions  of  America  subse- 
quently explored,  amongst  all  the 
tribes  subsequently  discovered,  we 
find  that  the  reli^ous  worship  of  the 
Indians  consists  in  Fenn*s  words  of 
SACRIFICE  and  cantico.  It  is  there- 
fore difficulty  if  not  impossible,  to 
conceive  that  Indians  who  thus  de- 
secrate their  worship  in  some  in- 
stances, and  their  solemn  religious 
rites  in  the  other  instances,  or  pass- 
ages of  their  performance,  into  a  show 
for  pale  faces,  can  be  other  than  of 
that  order  who  have  become  dena- 
tionalised and  debased  by  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  worst  classes  of 
the  whites,  and  who  have  lost  their 
own  system  of  morals  and  religion 
without  acquiring  those  of  the  Christ- 
ians. I  repeat,  that  I  am  shd  to  be- 
lieve our  visitors  are  not  chiefs  or 
braves ;  for  I  think  it  would  be  little 
consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  go- 
vernment towards  our  Lidian  allies 
on  the  American  continent,  whose 
friendship  we  are  bound  most  assi- 
duously to  cultivate,  to  suifer  such  an 
exhibition  to  take  plaoe  under  the  only 
circumstances  which  would  admit  of  its 
possibility,  namely^  the  ignonmce  of 
Indian  chiefs  and  braves,  of  the  degra- 
dation to  ithich  thejr  were  personally 
subjected,  alid  the  ignoi^nce  of  the 
feelings  with  which  the  performance 
of  their  sdlemti  and  sacred  rites  was 
regarded  by  the  European  specta- 
tors. But,  now.  setting  these  our 
visitors  aside  witu  the  foregoing  no- 
tices, we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the 
interest  created  by  their  arrivd  and 
performances,  to  say  a  few  wordi 
about  the  red  man  in  his  free  and 
uiicohtaminated  state ;  his  character, 
his  manners,  his  customs,  his  reli- 
gion, his  government,  his  Origin,  his 
history,  and  prospects.  The  subject 
18  extremely  interesting  under  fell  its 
branches,  and  not  theleast  so  under 


that  o^  govetnment  which  has  been 
foutid  in  the  woods  and  prairies  of 
America,  under  everv  form  that  it 
wears  or  ever  assumed  in  Europe. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  red  man's 
character,  it  is  in  ereiy  point  of  new 
curious,  and  is  most  beiutiiul  to  con- 
template. One  of  the  earliest  and 
most  trustworthy  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject was  our  own  William  Penn,  and 
every  subsequent  traveller  of  good 
repute  has  corroborated  the  testimony 
borne  to  the  ^[ood  qualities;,  dispo- 
sition, and  habits  or  the  American 
Indians,  by  the  conscientious  and 
downrk;ht  Quaker. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  this  in- 
quiry it  will  be  ad^dsable  to  consider 
tne  relations  in  which  the  American 
Indian  stands  with  re^>ect  to  his 
white  neighbours;  and  of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  relations 
which  concern  his  tenure  of  the  land 
that  yields  him  his  subsistence.  Thisi 
in  chief  part,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
regions,  arises  Arom  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  even  when  the  ground  wis 
or  is  likewise  cultivated  to  some  ex- 
tent. If,  then,  you  take  from  the  In- 
dian his  hunting-grounds^  ^ou  take 
from  him  that  wnereby  he  bves ;  and 
it  would  be  more  merciful  to  take  his 
life  itself  unless  you  can  provide  for 
him  in  some  other  way*  The  Ameri- 
cans afiect  to  do  this  by  driving  him 
farther  and  farther  towards  the  set- 
ting sun  in  the  far  west,  before  each 
advancing  wave  of  so-called  civilisa- 
tion, llie  unmitigated  cruelty  of 
such  a  mode  of  proceeding  would  be 
obvious  enoush  even  if  it  did  not 
smpear  that  tnree-fourths  or  four- 
fifths  of  each  unfortunate  tribe  con- 
signed to  banishment  are  sure  to  be 
destroyed  by  war,  plague,  pestilence, 
famine,  or  some  other  calamity  the 
ihgenuity  of  the  white  man  brings 
on  them  ere  the  transference  of 
the  remnant  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  can  be  effected.  Another 
plan  partially  pursued  by  the  British 
government  aild  professedly  adopted 
by  the  American,  but  never  honour- 
My  or  honestly  adhered  to,  is  that 
of  locating  Indians  on  reserved  lands 
to  be  held  saored  for  ever  from  the 
intrusive  cupidity  of  the  whites. 
Another  plan  successfully  adopted 
by  the  Hudson's  Bav  Company,  but 
never  even  attempfcca  by  the  Amen-, 
c^ns,  is  that  of  gradually  convertiiw 
the  Indians  into  afiriciilturisfai  iw  wcfl 
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as  hunters,  and  by  in  the  same  qiiiel 
way  araalffamating  them  with  the 
white ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  the  plan 
of  leaving  them  m  their  native  wild 
state  and  maintaining  by  presents, 
g^ood  offices,  and  protection,  an 
amicable  relation  with  them;  and 
this  would  be  under  many  drcum- 
stances  the  best  of  all,  and  is  ex- 
tensively adopted  by  us  in  our  North 
American  dominions,  where  there  is 
a  quantity  of  land  that  will  not  be 
required  tor  cultivation  b^  the  wants 
of  the  colonists  for  centunes  to  come, 
and  a  still  greater  quantity  which 
never  can  be  brought  mto  cultivation 
at  all,  and  where  the  Indian,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  Great  Father  or 
Great  Mother,  as  it  happens,  to  whom 
he  pays  a  nominal  homage,  may  roam 
Unaisturbed,  until  the  end  of  time  or 
of  the  British  empire.  On  the  con- 
trary, wWiin  the  boundaries  of  the 
United  States  there  is  neither  pro- 
tection nor  hope  for  the  poor  sur- 
vivors of  the  Indian  trioes;  and 
heffond  this  frontier  the  Americans 
are  continually  pressing  forward  their 
encroachments  upon  the  lands  of  the 
adjacent  tribes,  partly  by  fraud  and 
partly  by  force,  their  great  assistants 
in  the  subiugation  of  the  Indians  — 
their  tutelar  assistants,  in  point  of 
feet,  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the 
Yankees  in  their  Indian  wars,  small- 
pox and  whisky  always  marching  in 
their  van.  "  Oh !"  but  it  may  be 
said,  "  the  American  government  al- 
ways purchases  the  lands  it  seizes 
from  tne  Indian."  Ay,  that  is  the 
process.  First,  the  government  forces 
the  Indian  to  sell  ior  a  nominal  con- 
sideration (it  is  never,  in  point  of 
iact,  more),  nine-tenths  of  his  hunt- 
ing-grounds, and  gives  and  guaran- 
tees to  him  and  his  heirs,  **  while 


grass  gfows  and  waters  hito,'*  for  evet 
arid  ever,  the  retnalning  terith  part ; 
but  invariably  this  ever  and  ever  is 
found  to  mean  simply  Until  the  set- 
tlements of  the  free  and  enlightened 
citizens  of  the  republicJ  draw  nigh  to 
the  reserved  lands ;  for  the  moment 
they  do  the  p6or  Indian  is  "pretailed^* 
upob  by  All  manner  of  annoyance 
And  persecution,  from  which  the  go- 
vernment will  afford  him  no  protec- 
tion, and  for  which  it  \H11  grant  him 
no  tedress,  to  sell  these  reserved 
lands  and  to  betake  himself  to  tho 
other  side  of  the  Mississippi.*^  But 
though  those  iniquities  are  acknow- 
ledge arid  chronicled  by  a  number 
of  American  Writers,  they  yet  attempt 
to  palliate  them,  upon  tne  ground  of 
hard  necessity.  They  say  the  red 
man  must  retreat  before  the  advance 
of  civilisatiori ;  that  he  cannot  live 
so  far  as  he  himself  is  concerned,  and 
cannot  be  tolerated  so  fkr  as  the  white 
colonist  is  concerned  in  the  presence 
of  civilised  man.  Now,  without 
pausing  to  enter  into  a  question  sus- 
ceptible of  very  easy  proof,  I  may 
simply  observe  that  the  Indians  must 
be  m  the  last  degree  of  debasement 
from  their  intercourse  with  whitd 
traders  and  whisky-sellers,  the  most 
utterly  God  -  abandoned  of  human 
kind ;  if  they  he  not  in  truth  more 
Jiiffhly  civilised,  in  every  respect 
which  makes  civilisation  valuable, 
than  the  persons  for  whom  they  are 
compelled  to  make  way.  And  I 
maintain,  that  although  the  Indians, 
unless  brutalised  as  I  have  intimated, 
are  too  honest,  conscientious,  just, 
honourable,  high-minded,  and  re- 
ligious, to  live  in  the  face  of  such 
civilisation  as  the  vast  majority  of 
the  adventurers  to  the  far  west,  the 
intruders  upon  their  territories,  bring 


*  The  speech  of  the  Indian  agent  to  the  Sem^noles  in  1834  displays  in  glowing 
colours  the  nature  of  a  portion  of  the  process  (robbery  and  murder  being  at  the  same 
time  common  incidents  as  persuaders)  by  which  Indians  are  compelled  to  abaadon 
their  lands  and  cros^  the  Mississippi :  —  "  This  land,"  he  says,  "  will  soon  be  sur- 
veyed, sold  to,  and  settled  by,  the  whites.  There  is  now  a  surteyor  in  tiie  country, 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  Will  soon  be  extended  orcr  thl8  ebuntry.  Yout  laws 
will  be  set  aside,  your  chiefs  will  cease  to  be  chieft,  claims  foi*  debt  and  fbr  your 
negroes  would  b^  set  up  agsiust  yoU  by  bad  white  men^  or  you  would,  perhaps,  bs 
ch£-ged  with  crimed  afibcting  life ;  you  would  be  hauled  before  the  white  man's 
eotirt ;  the  claims  against  you  for  debt,  for  you^  Uegroes  or  other  property,  and  the 
chsrges  of  crime  preferrea  against  you  would  be  decided  hy  the  white  mau's  law. 
White  men  would  be  witnesses  against  you,  Indians  would  not  he  permitted  to  give 
evidence,  your  condition  io  a  few  years  would  be  hopeless  wretchedness.*  In 
the  treaty  with  these  Indians  their  great  father,  the  president,  undertook  tiMt''  the 
United  States  would  afford  them  nrotection  asniinst  all  persons  whatsoever  .  .  !         ^ 
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with  tbem,  being  as  they  are  the 
KetPasfimrm  of  sodety  in  both  worlds 
present,  tbe  old  world  and  the  new, 
It  by  no  means  follows  that  their  ex- 
istence is  incompatible  with  the  near 
presence  of  civilisation  of  a  diferent 
order,  and  rejoicing  in  another  style 
of  representatives,  or  that  they  are 
less  capable  than  our  own  forefathers, 
the  Gorman,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Dane,  or,  in  one  word,  the  Teutonic 
race,  of  gradually  acquiring  that  ci- 
vilisation, or,  at  least,  all  that  is  good 
of  that  civilisation,  and  turning  it 
hereafter  to  the  highest  intellectual 
and  moral  purposes.  Already  North 
America  has  produced  amongst  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians  as  many 
great  men  as  feudal  Europe.  This 
we  cannot  doubt  would  be  plain  to 
all  men  if  each  distinguished  indi- 
vidual were  to  have  come  down  to 
us,  narratus  atque  iraditus,  by  some 
worthy  historian.  For,  knowing  as 
much  as  we  do  of  the  few  with  whom 
the  British  race  have  been  brought 
into  immediate  contact,  and  of  many 
others  by  report  and  story,  we  can- 
not rationally  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion. King  Philip,  fontiac,  and 
Tecumth^,  were  men  probably  of  as 
high  natural  gifts  and  as  great  genius 
as  any  men  in  feudal  Europe,  where 
individuals  appeared,  who,  behig  like 
these  Indians,  without  the  least  en- 
trance into  book-learning,  did  ne- 
vertheless, prove  to  be  great  war- 
riors, statesmen,  and  administrators, 
and  effective  speakers  alike  at  the 
council-board  and  in  the  public  as- 
sembly. Indeed,  in  all  the  high 
faculties  and  qualities  which  are  in- 
dependent of  the  habitudes  and  edu- 
cation of  the  civilised  man  of  modem 
times,  I  know  not  that  these  "  Indian 
savages"  cannot  challenge  a  compa- 
rison with  any  of  their  contempora- 
ries in  either  quarter  of  the  globe. 
General  Harrison,  the  late  president 
of  the  United  States,  was  long  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
three,  the  great  Shavranoe  statesman, 
orator,  warrior,  and  patriot,  and  our 
illustrious  ally,  Tecumthii.  He  had 
often  encountered  him  in  council  and 
on  the  battle-field,  and  finally  com- 
manded in  the  action  where  this  hero 
fell  fighting,  after  the  handftd  of 
British  infantry  had  been  broken  and 
dispersed  by  the  overwhelmiAg  force 
of  the  Americans,  fighting  in  the 
front  of  his  warriors,  without  hope, 


but  without  fear;  and  of  him  Gene- 
ral Harrison  said,  ^He  was  one  of 
those  tmcommon  seniuses  whidi 
spring  up  occasionuly  to  produce 
revolutions  and  overturn  the  esta- 
blished order  of  thincB,  and  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  power  and 
vicinity  of  the  United  States,  he 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  the 
founder  of  an  empire  which  would 
have  rivalled  that  of  Mexico  or 
Peru.**  It  is  ridiculous,  then,  to 
suppose  that  nations  whidi  produce 
men  like  Tecumtha  (and  there  were 
many),  men  of  the  highest  and  most 
vigorous  intellect — ^men  with  all 

"  Tbe  will,  tbe  fire,  tbe  ooDStaocy,  tbet 
make  the  Almighty  mind/* 

are  incapable  of  attaining  a  lofty  ci- 
vilisation, or  unworthy  of  being 
amalgamated  with  their  white  bre^ 
thren  ?  No !  the  fault  is  not  in  them, 
but  in  the  Americans,  who  d^  so 
falsely,  treacherously,  and  cruelly 
with  them,  and  who  never  approach 
them  except  for  the  purpose  of  cheat- 
ing them  of  the  prcJiuce  of  their  la- 
bours in  the  chase,  or  of  despoiling 
them  of  their  lands.  Abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  is  ftuni^ed  by  the 
works  of  the  Americans  themselves; 
but  it  need  not  be  cited,  as  the  fkcts 
are  notorious.  The  British  traders 
in  the  olden  time,  when  there  was 
eager  competition  in  the  fur  trade 
between  the  Hudson*s  Bay  Company 
and  the  North  West  Company,  were 
bad  and  unscrupulous  enough  in  thdr 
dealings  with  tne  Indians ;  still  evoi 
then  they  were  under  some  restraint 
and  had  some  touch  of  human  feel- 
ing. But  "  the  freebom  Americam** 
never  were  under  any  restraint  or 
responsibility  whatever,  they  never 
knew  any  thmg  of  the  ^  compunctious 
visitings  of  nature,**  and  morerqgn^ 
more  debauched,  more  thoroughly 
wicked  creatures  were  never  yet  per- 
mitted by  Providence  to  iro  forth  as 
tempters  and  corrupters  of  an  unfor^ 
tunate  people.  I  need  not  dmH  upon 
the  result  to  the  property  and  morals 
of  the  Indian  tnm  carrying  on  bosi^ 
ness  and  holding  intereoorse  with 
such  persons.  JOSit^  to  paason  to  the 
national  or  popular  mania  for  the 
acquisition  of  territory,  th^re  is  no 
consideration,  human  orditine,  which 
the  tyrant  minority  of  the  Ammcan 
populace,  that  drags  the  federal  go* 
vemment  at  its  heels,  will  not 
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fice  for  the  gratifieation  of  it,  all 
canel,  and  atrocious,  and  perverse, 
and  fislly  a  mania  as  it  is,  and  as  tlfe 
wisest  of  the  citizens  of  the  monster 
repablic  denounce  it  as  being.  The 
American  government,  however,  says 
it  purchases,  even  as  William  Penn 
did,  and  that  the  disappearance  and 
destruction  of  the  Induuis  before  the 
advance  of  their  population  is  inevit- 
able. Let  us  examine  this  a  little, 
and  in  the  first  place  we  find  that 
they  do  not  purchase  as  William 
Penn  did;  and  in  the  second,  we 
conclude,  that  if  it  were  true  that 
they  did  purchase  as  William  Penn 
purchased,  that  is  to  say,  with  the 
inll  consent  and  approt^ion  of  all 
directlv  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the 
sale  of  the  lands  in  question,  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  their  ap- 
froximation  to  the  Indians  would  not 
e  the  banishment  or  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  latter.  It  has  been  bit- 
terly observed,  but  in  the  main 
trufy,  that  Penn's  treaty  with  the 
'Indians  on  behalf  of  himself  and  the 
colony  he  led  was  the  onl^  one  on 
record  that  was  ratified  without  an 
oath,  and  the  onlv  one  that  was 
observed  fully  and  faithfully  by  both 
the  contracting  parties.   For  seventy 


years  after  the  colony  was  planted  it 
lived  in  p^tce  and  harmonv  with  the 
neighbouring  Indians.  The  Ameri- 
can government,  however,  are  far 
from  dealing  with  the  Indians  in  the 
same  spirit  with  the  honest  progeni- 
tors of  the  dishonest  ^drab-coloured 
men  of  Pennsylvania,**  whom  Sydney 
Smith  has  destroyed  to  everlasting 
memory.  They  never  yet  have 
observed  the  sanctity  of  any  treaty 
they  made  with  the  Indians.  They 
have  even  violated  the  sanctity  of  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  the  most  savage 
nations  respect.  They  committed 
this  atrocity  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
nowned Asseola,  chief  of  the  Mico- 
sukees,  and  a  number  of  other  Flo- 
rida Indians.*  And  I  say  asain,  it  is 
not  true,  as  allied,  that  tbey  pur- 
chase the  land  of  the  Indians  as 
William  Penn  purchased  it;  the 
spirit  of  the  dealing,  the  manner,  cir- 
cumstances, and  accessories  of  it,  are 
all  different.  This  can  be  easily 
shewn,  and  it  is  important,  in  judging 
of  the  character  of  the  Indian  in  his 
relations  with  the  white  man,  that 
this  matter  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood. When  our  countryman,  Wil- 
liam Penn,  arrived  in  the  territory 
of  the  Delawares  they  were  a  con- 


•  Marryat  gives  the  following  account  of  this  tranraction :— "  General  Scott  re- 
signed the  command  and  was  tncceeded  by  General  Jessop.  On  the  20th  of  October, 
1837.  after  nearly  a  year'a  slrirmiabing,  Asseola  was  persuaded  to  come  into  a  council. 
The  flags  of  truce  were  hoisted  by  the  Americans,  and  Asseola,  carrying  a  flag  of  truce 
in  his  hand,  and  accompanied  by  other  chiefs  and  about  fifty  warriors,  came  in  to  talk. 
On  their  arrival  they  were  surrounded  by  bayonets  and  fiwde  prkimers  by  orders  of  the 
federal  gooenment,  who,  despairing  of  subduing  the  Indians,  had  recourse  to  this 
sham^ul  breach  of  faith.  The  proud  spirit  of  Asseola  could  not  endure  confinement. 
He  died  in  prison."  (Diary,  &c.  Part.  II.  vol.  iii.  p.  «79.)  Mr.  Catlin  saw  Asseola 
iff  the  fort  previous  to  nis  release  from  his  cruel  and  faithless  enemies.  He  was  a  no- 
ble, high-hearted  warrior  and  patriot,  and  deserved  a  better  fete.  Catlin  gives  an 
account  of  his  last  moments,  which  brings  us  back  to  the  stories  of  the  olden  time  in 
oc^own  country,  when  the  heroes  of  the  land  and  deep  loved  "  to  die  with  harness 
-r  backs.'^  Asseola,  on  perceiving  that  his  life  was  ebbine  fast  away,  had  him. 
>d  in  full  costume  for  batde,  assumed  his  weapons,  and  had  his  nereeet  style 
at  laid  on  for  this  hut  encounter.  Thus,  though  a  prisoner,  he  died  in  the 
great  warrior  and  renowned  leader.  Probablv,  ere  be  breathed  his  last,  his 
ills  had  crumbled  away,  and  his  spirit  was  abroad,  like  Napoleon*s  under 
jireumstances,  who  seemed,  in  his  last  moments,  to  witness  **  ail  the  currents 
ady  fight,"  and  muttered  the  words  tite  d'armie  just  before  his  spirit  passed 
^  for  ever  from  the  dreams  of  batUe.  The  same  fancy,  or  rather  feeling,  which 
dSI  swelled  in  the  bosom  of  the  Seminole  chief,  oentunes  ago  actuated  Siward,  the 
jiish  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  on  reeogni8in|^  the  icy  approach  of  death,  had 
4mself  dressed  in  all  his  armour,  and  awaited  the  gnm  foe  battle-axe  in  hand.  Ves- 
pasian, too,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  thought  that  it  was  unworthy  of  an  i«npe™tor  to  die 
upon  a  bed  like  a  civilian  or  a  woman,—**  An  emperor  should  die  standing !  Strange 
that  m  different  ages  of  the  worid,  and  in  different  states  of  society,  the  same  notion 
of  personal  grandeur  and  wariike  pride  should,  in  the  last  moments  of  existence,  have 
possessed  the  minds  of  a  Roman  emperor,  a  Danish  eari,  and  an  Indina  chief .     U  it 


ot 
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that,  in  those  of  gentle  blood,  human  nature  in  its  depths  is  always  'p^JT^lV^^^ 
the  same  1  °  9' '""^  ^^  V^OOglC 
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quered  people.  In  the  Indian  phrase, 
tney  had  been  made  women.  They 
haa,  after  lonjip  wars,  been  subdued 
by  the  Iroquois.  Now  wnat  was  the 
consequence  of  this?  Why  that 
Fenn  nad  to  buy  the  land  irom  its 
occupants,  the  Dekwares,  and  the 
soverei^^  of  this  knd  from  the 
Iroquois.  But  the  government  of 
the  United  States  only  buy  onoe, 
and  then  they  prefer  dealing  with 
some  tribe  that  have  a  daim,  well  or 
ill  founded,  as  it  may  be,  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  land,  but  have 
really  no  interest  in  it.  And  then 
the  occupiers,  with  whom  it  would 
not  have  been  so  easy  to  drive  a 
bargain,  are  ousted,  and  transported 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  these 
latter  days,  when  the  encroachments 
of  the  Americans  upon  the  Indian 
lands  has  led  to  the  destruction  of 
many  tribes,  and  the  loss  of  land  to 
the  Indian  becomes  pretty  much 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  life,  the 
great  principle  contended  for  by  wise 
and  patriotic  chiefs,  such  as  TecumthfL, 
was  that  the  Indian  lands  were  the 
common  property  of  all  the  tribes, 
and  coula  not  be  sold  without  the 
consent  of  all.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  views  and  feelings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing letter  written  by  Harrison 
(late  president  of  the  Umted  States) 
to  the  secretary  at  war,  at  a  time 
when  he,  as  governor  of  Indiana,  was 
engaged  in  negotiations  with  Tecum- 
tha  and  his  brother,  the  prophet. 
Harrison  says : — 

"  The  subject  of  allowinf;^  the  Indians 
of  this  country  to  consider  all  their  lands 
as  common  property  faas  been  frequently 
•od  largely  discttased  in  my  oommuni- 
oations  with  your  predecessor,  and  in  a 
personal  inttfrriew  with  the  late  pre* 
aident.  Ths  treaties  mads  by  me  last 
fall  were  conoluded  on  prioeiples  as 
liberal  towards  the  Indians  as  my  know, 
ledge  of  the  views  and  opinions  of  the 
government  would  allow*  For  altboogh 
greSt  Ifltitudi)  of  discretion  bas  always 
been  given  to  Ine,  I  knew  that  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Jeffersod  on  the  sabjeet  wentso  far 
as  to  assert  a  claim  of  the  United  States^ 
ai  hrd8  pafttmmnt,  to  th§  hndi  ofmlltx* 
UngHi$hed  or  Heeayid  tribes,  to  thgexeltttion 
o/tta  ^-ocetit  i€i(ler9»  Upon  this  principle 
the  Miami  nation  are  the  only  tigbtful 
olalmants  of  all  the  nnpnrchased  lands 


trom  th^  Ohio  16  thft  tllfnois  and  Mk 
sippi  rivers.  But,  sir,  the  pre^defit  may 
rest  a%sdrsd  that  the  complaint  of  injuiy, 
with  regard  td  the  sale  of  Imiidt,  h\ 
mere  pretence  suggested  to  thd  prophst 
by  Britidi  partisans  and  sutissaHes.'* 

The  moral  of  this  prind^e  in  the 
actual  case  would  be  to  expel  the 
Shawanoos  from  the  Miami  riven, 
andf  indeed,  the  whole  tttrritory  of 
Ohioi  which,  by  the  way^  has  since 
been  effected^  and  the  smaU  r«nnaDt 
of  this  chivahrous  tribe,  the  nune  d 
many  heroes,  has  boen  removed  west 
of  the  MissinippL  And,  in  general, 
until  we  come  to  the  numerous  and 
unbroken  tribes,  Chippeways,  Sioux, 
Blackfeet,  and  the  like,  it  is  difficult, 
such  and  so  many  have  been  the 
shiftings  and  changings  on  the  con- 
tinent^ from  wars  imd  other  causes, — 
it  is  difficult,  we  say,  to  find  a  single 
tribe  located  in  the  same  region  that 
was  possessed  orkinally  by  their  ibre* 
fathers.  IndeecC  too^  hi  vrell-nigh 
every  one  of  the  tribes,  huroe  and 
small,  there  is  a  tradition  o?  their 
having  oome  from  afar.  Thatamonflst 
the  Shawanoes,  for  example,  is  that 
their  ancestors  onoe  inhabited  a  fo- 
reign land,  but,  having  detennined 
to  leave  it,  thev  assembled  their  peo- 
ple, and  marcned  to  the  sea-shore. 
Here,  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader 
of  the  Turtle  tribe,  one  of  their  twelve 
original  sub-divisions,  they  walked 
into  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which 
immediately  parled,  and  they  paased 
in  safbty  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  until  thev  reached  this  MtHd^* 
for  BO  is  North  America  dedgtiated 
bv  her  Indian  offering.  The  Atue- 
rfcans,  therefore,  never  need  be  at  a 
loss  for  a  pretext  to  drive  a  tribe 
(when  they  are  able)  off  their  own 
lands  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not 
aukwhth^tes^  that  the^  are  not  tiie 
indigenous  natives  of^the  soU,  but 
that  it  really  belonged  to  some  eictin* 
ffuished,  or  decayed,  or  emigrmted 
tribe,  and,  bbfne^tielitly,  that  It  il  not 
they,  the  ooetipien.  that  ar^  entitled 
to  the  soil,  bttt  the  United  State^ 
either  by  the  force  of  womepreiend^d 
treaty^  to  use  the  words  of  l%oumth^, 
with  the  ancient  possessors  of  the 
sovereignty  thereof;  or  as  lords  para- 
monnl^  aeeording  to  Mr^  JeSmon*a 
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theoiy.  The  great  6biect  of  Te- 
cumthd  and  the  prophet  was  to  re- 
sist the  carrying  out  of  this  theory, 
and  to  maintain  that  Indian  lands 
were  the  common  property  of  the 
Indian  tribes  as  against  all  strangers. 
The  former  said  in  council,  when 
haranguing  in  reply^  to  a  letter  mis- 
sive sent  Dy  Harrison,  ursine  the 
Shawanocs  to  remove  from  the  lands 
they  then  held,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
been  purchased  by  the  government 
of  the  iJnited  States,  "These  lands. 
are  ours ;  no  one  has  a  right  to  re- 
move us,  because  we  were  the  first 
owners.  The  Great  Spirit  above  has 
appointed  this  place  for  us  on  which  to 
light  our  fires,  and  here  we  will  remain. 
jG  to  boundaries,  the  Great  Spirit 
above  knows  no  boundaries,  nor  will 
his  red  people  acknowledge  any." 
On  another  occasion  the  prophet  told 
this  same  Harrison,  that  ft  would  not 
be  practicable  to  preserve  peace  along 
the  frontier,  unless  the  father  of  the 
seventeen  fires  recognised  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  lands  were  the  common 
property  of  aU  the  Indians,  and  for- 
bore to  press  the  settlements  of  the 
white  tneh  any  farther  forward  oU 
the  north  and  west. 

"For,"  sfiid  he,  ♦*  the  Great  Spirit 
gave  tiis  great  islftfld  to  his  red  ehildren  ; 
be  placed  the  whites  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bi|^  waters  ;  they  were  nol  contented 
with  their  own,  hat  came  to  take  ours 
from  U8.  lliey  have  driven  ua  from  the 
sea  to  the  lakes,  we  can  go  no  farther. 
I'hey  hare  taken  upon  them  to  say  this 
tract  belongs  to  the  Miarois,  this  to  the 
Delawares,  and  so  on ;  bat  the  Great 
Spirit  intended  it  as  the  common  ji^operty 
of  us  all.  Our  father  tells  us  that  we 
have  no  business  on  the  Wahosh,  the 
land  belongs  to  other  tribes,  but  the 
Greet  Spirit  ordered  us  to  come  here>  aad 
here  we  Will  itay<" 

The  assertion  of  this  principle  was 
-the  only  one  which  could  preserve 
the  poot  remnant  of  the  Indian  tribes 
on  the  American  frontier,  ot  within 
their  dominions.  That,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  deliberate  determination  olf 
the  government  of  the  tJnited  Statel 
was,  in  every  instance,  ^heti  they 
coveted  the  lands  of  a  tribe,  either  to 
expel  or  exterminate  the  owners  alia 
occupiers,  appears  even  more  clearly, 
from  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  their 
lawyers  respecting  the  nature  of  the 
Indian's  right  to  his  own  land,  than 
trnm  the  oninions  nroclaimed  by  their 


diplomatic  men,  such  ad  tiarrisoa 
and  Jefferson.  The  Americans  re- 
fuse to  recognise  a  separate  nation- 
idity,  even  in  the  sevend  great  fami- 
lies of  Indians,  or  to  admu  that  they 
are  entitled  to  any  international 
rights,  vet  with  no  great  consistency, 
as  we  have  seen,  they  refuse  to  ac- 
knowledge that  (dl  the  tndfan 'tribes 
have  an  interest,  modify  it  as  you 
may,  in  all  the  Indian  lands  as  agamst 
the  stranger.  No!  The  doctrine 
propound^  by  Chief-Justice  Mar- 
shaU,  very  positively  and  very  com- 
pendiously, is,  "AU  the  nations  of 
fhirope  who  have  acquired  territory 
on  this  continent  have  asserted  in 
themselves,  and  have  recognised  in 
others,  the  exclusive  right  of  the 
discoverer  to  appropriate  the  land 
Occupied  by  the  Indians."  And  that 
accomplished  scholaf ,  and  first  of  all 
living  writers  on  law.  Judge  Story, 
we  regret  to  say,  has  not  hesitated  to 
write  as  follows :  — 

*'  It  may  he  asked  what  was  the  effect 
6f  thi^  principle  of  discovery  in  respect 
to  the  rights  o(  the  natives  themselves  ? 
In  the  view  of  the  Europeans  it  created  a 
peculiar  relation  between  themselves  and 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  The  latter 
were  admitted  to  possess  a  present  right 
&f  occupancy  or  vte  in  the  soil,  which  was 
subordinate  to  the  ultimate  dominion  of 
the  discoverer.         •  •  • 

"  But,  notwithstanding  this  occupancy, 
the  European  discoverers  claimed  and 
exercised  the  right  to  grant  the  soil  while 
yet  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  sub- 
ject, howevei*,  td  their  right  of  ooctl- 
pancy  j  and  the  title  so  granted  was 
universally  admitted  to  conrey  a  sufficient 
title  in  the  toil  to  the  grantees  in  perfect 
dominion  4" 

Now  if  the  carr vitig  out  of  these 
doctrine^  be  not  fraught  with  ex- 
pulsion or  extermination  to  the  In- 
dian tribes,  we  are  very  tnuch  mis- 
taken. Tney  We  only  admitted  to 
have  a  present  right  at  occupancy, 
that  is  to  say  a  right  to  be  deter- 
mined, as  soon  as  they  shall,  ih  con- 
sequence of  intercommunication  with 
the  vilest  of  Uie  whites,  either  be  sd 
reduced  bv  small -pox  and  whisky, 
disease  and  debauchery,  as  to  be  un- 
able to  resist  banishment  west  of  the 
dark  iood  of  the  Mississippi,  or  until, 
like  the  Mandans  the  other  day,  they 
shall  have  been  swept  utterly  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  If,  too,  the  ope- 
ration of  drunkenness  and  epidemic 
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be  too  slow,  there  is  always  adverse 
violence  at  hand  to  huny  on  the 
process  of  destruction.  Surelv  it 
would  be  a  deplorable  thing,  and  not 
to  be  tolerated  by  a  Christian  govern- 
ment, that  the  grantees  in  perfect 
dominion  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
enjoyment  of  their  property  for  any 
lengthened  period  of  time  by  any 
thing  so  inconvenient,  so  prepos- 
terous, as  the  natives*  ^'  present  right 
of  occupancy !!! "  Chancellor  Kent 
speaks  something  more  fairly  on  the 
subject,  it  must  be  admitted,  than 
Judge  Story.    The  chancellor  says, — 

**  This  assumed  bat  qualiBed  domi- 
nion orer  the  Indian  tribes,  regarding 
them  as  enioying  do  higher  title  to  the 
soil  than  that  founded  on  simple  occu- 
pancy, and  to  be  iuoompetent  to  transfer 
their  title  to  any  other  power  than  the 
government,  which  claims  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  territory  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, arose,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  •  •  •  It  was 
founded  on  the  pretension  of  conrerting 
the  discovery  of  the  country  into  a  con- 
quest, and  it  is  now  too  late  to  draw  into 
discussion  the  validity  of  that  pretension, 
or  the  restrictions  which  it  imposes.  It 
is  established  by  numerous  compacts, 
treaties,  laws,  and  ordinances,  and 
founded  in  immemorial  usage.  The 
country  has  been  colonised  and  settled, 
and  is  now  held  by  that  title.  It  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  no  court  of  iustice 
can  permit  the  ri^ht  to  be  disturbed  by 
speculative  reasomngt  or  abstract  rights." 

Now,  as  between  American  citizen 
and  American  citizen  in  that  portion 
of  the  continent  which  has  been  set- 
tled and  colonised,  these  doctrines 
may  be  very  properly  applied. 
"What's  done  cannot  be  undone.'* 
The  rightful  owners  of  the  soil  have 
been  murdesed,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed ;  the  title  of  those  who  had 
origmally  obtained  their  lands  should 
not  be  open  to  a  question  in  an  Ame- 
rican court  of  law.  The  political  ne- 
cessity on  the  part  of  the  United 
Stat^  also,  is  so  strong,  that  one 
may  concede  to  them  the  right  of 
enforcing,  to  the  best  of  their  M>ility, 
the  principle  that  the  Indians  located 
witmn  their  own  territories,  poor, 
broken,  diseased,  debauched  renmants 
of  nations  as  they  are,  should  not  be 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of 
their  lands  except  to  the  government, 
or  to  any  other  power  except  the 
^JJnited  States.    Butwhen  these  doc- 


trines come  to  be  extended  beyond 
their  blood  -  polluted  frontier,  and 
it  is  sought  to  apply  them  in  re- 
ference to  numerous  and  powerful 
nations  of  Indians,  and  to  make 
them  operative  against  the  claims  and 
rights  of  other  European  powers,  and 
to  affect  their  relations  with  unsub- 
dued tribes  of  Indians,  we  examine 
these  same  doctrines  more  narrowly, 
and  find  them  to  be  prenosterous. 
Yet  the  Americans  every  wnere  urge 
them, — on  the  banks  of  the  Or^on  or 
Columbia,  now,  as  formerly,  on  those 
of  the  Potomac,  and  more  recently 
on  those  of  the  Ohio.    The  vast  and 

S>werful  tribes  of  the  Sioux,  and 
lackfeet,  and  Camanchees,  and  their 
allies,  who  can  bring  into  the  field 
the  finest  and  most  numerous  bar- 
baric cavalry  in  the  world,  are  now 
held,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Shawanoes  and  Delawares  of  former 
days,  to  have  but  a  present  right  of 
occupancy  or  use  in  the  soil,  over 
whicn  they  as  yet  career  as  lords  pa- 
ramount, and  which  they  jealously 
preserve  fix)m  all  intrusion.  And  it 
IS  solemnly  contended  by  American 
diplomatist  that  the  European  pow- 
ers have  no  longer  the  right  to  plant 
a  colony  any  vnaere  upon  the  Ame- 
rican contineut,  or  to  interfere  be- 
tween the  government  of  the  United 
States  and  any  tribe  of  Indians.  But 
that  either  tne  British  TOvemment 
or  its  Indian  allies  shouM  acauiesoe 
in  the  truth  and  justice  of  such  doc- 
trines cannot  very  well  be  expected 
even  from  the  most  pacific  of  admi- 
nistrations. Geoige  canning,  when 
they  were  urg^  hj  Mr.  Rtuh,  pro- 
tested against  them  with  bitter  scorn. 
Without  entering  at  all  into  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  U  nited  States  to  ex- 
clude the  European  powers  from  oo- 
lonising  any  portion  of  the  land  on 
the  American  continent  still  remain- 
ing unsettled,  as  this  inquiry  would 
be  out  of  my  way  at  pr^ent,  let  ns 
just  look  at  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  found  their  cUdm  for  tfak  ulti- 
mate dominion  they  assume  over  all 
the  lands  of  all  the  Indians.  Their 
diplomatists  have  reoonrse  to  Vattd 
to  supdly  the  foundation  of  the 
claim.  Th^quoteVattd,cl8,§209, 
wherein  we  mid  it  is  written, — 

"  It  is  asked  whether  a  nation  m^y 
lawfully  take  possession  of  some  part  of  a 
vast  country  in  which  there  are  none  bat 
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emtio  Dadons,  whose  scanty  population 
is  incapable  of  occupying  the  whole.  We 
have  already  obsenred  ($  81),  in  esta. 
blishing  the  obligation  to  cultivate  the 
earthy  that  those  nations  cannot  exclu- 
sively appropriate  to  themselves  more 
land  than  they  have  occasion  for,  or 
more  than  they  are  able  to  settle  and  cul* 
tivate.  Their  unsettled  habitation  in 
those  immense  regions  cannot  be  ac- 
counted a  true  and  legal  possesuon ;  and 
the  people  of  Eurone,  too  closely  pent  up 
at  home,  finding  land  of  which  the  sa- 
vages stood  in  no  particular  need,  and  of 
which  they  made  no  actual  and  constant 
use,  vrere  lawfully  entitled  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  and  settle  it  with  colonies." 

Yes;  but,  though  the  doctrines 
laid  down  here  are  more  extensive  in 
favour  of  the  adventurer  in  foreijgn 
parts  than  justice  and  humanity  with 
r^;ard  to  the  natives  of  those  parts 
would  dictate,  yet  thejr  are  accom* 
panied  by  some  restnctions  which 
are  fatal  to  the  American  claims  of 
exclusive  though  qualified,  dominion 
over  the  Indians;  unless,  indeed^ 
Chancellor  Kenfs  dtdum  of  its  being 
founded  on  the  pretension  of  con* 
verting  the  discovery  of  the  country 
into  a  conquest  be  strained  into  mean- 
ing, that  tne  fact  of  British  subjects 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  go- 
Temment,  having,  before  the  United 
States  b^ran  to  exist,  discovered  a 

S»rtion  of  the  country  occupied  by 
e  Indians,  gives  the  United  States 
right,  as  of  conquest,  over  all  the 
territories  occupied  by  Indians.  It  is 
true  that  Vattel  assumes  that  an 
erratic  nation  is  the  same  as  an  unci- 
vilised nation ;  though,  in  my  opi- 
nion, it  is  very  possible  for  a  nation 
to  be  erratic  witnin  a  certain  re^on, 
and  yet  not  uncivilised.  I  a£nit, 
however,  the  general  principles  which 
he  lays  down  in  the  same  chapter 
(the  18th),  when  he  says : — 

''  The  whole  earth  is  destined  to  feed 
its  inhabitants ;  but  this  it  would  be  in- 
capable of  doing  if  it  were  uncultivated. 
Erery  nation,  therefore,  is  obliged,  by  Uie 
law  of  nature,  to  cultivate  the  land  that 
has  fallen  to  its  share;  and  it  hat  no 
right  to  enlarge  its  boundariee,  or  have  re* 
course  to  the  attittance  of  other  nations,  but 
in  ffroportion  as  the  land  in  its  possession  is 
incapable  offumisfung  it  with  necessaries,** 

Here,  then,  in  the  very  authority 
the  Americans  quote,  is  a  restriction 
upon  the  general  principles,  which 
shews  how  nreoosterous  are   their 


pretensions  to  Lidian  lands  founded 
on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
The  vast  territories  within  their 
boundaries  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  supply  their  scanty  population 
with  necessaries ;  and,  moreover,  not 
more  than  one-fourth  of  their  lands 
are  in  cultivation.  Vattel  accord- 
ingly affords  them  no  countenance 
in  enlarging  their  boundaries.  Again 
the  same  writer  observes : — 

"  There  are  some  nations  who,  to  aroid 
labour,  choose  to  live  only  by  hunting 
and  their  flocks.  This  might,  doubtless, 
be  allowed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world, 
when  the  earth  without  cultivation  pro- 
duced more  than  was  suflScient  to  feed 
its  small  number  of  inhabitants.  But  at 
present,  when  the  human  race  is  so 
greatly  multiplied,  it  could  not  subsist,  if 
all  nations  were  disposed  to  hve  in  that 
manner.  Those  who  still  pursue  this 
idle  mode  of  life  usurp  more  extensive 
territories  than  with  a  reasonable  share 
of  labour  they  would  have  occasion  for, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  reason  to  com- 
plain  if  other  nations,  more  industrious 
and  too  closely  confined,  come  to  ^take 
possession  of  a  part  of  those  lands."— 
$81. 

Now,  admitting  this,  it  does  not 
affect  the  case  of  the  Indians  as 
f^ainst  their  oppressors  and  spoilers, 
the  Americans ;  for  the  latter  are  not 
too  closely  confined,  and  they  come 
not  to  taike  a  part  of  those  lands  for 
which  the  former  have  no  occasion, 
but  to  drive  them  from  the  whole. 
Not  content  with  this,  too,  they  as- 
sert "  a  qualified  dominion'*  over 
those  Indian  territories  thej  cannot 
yet  reach.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  a 
new  doctrine  of  their  statesmen  and 
lawyers.  William  Penn,  as  we  have 
said,  bought  the  dominion,  sovereign- 
ty, or  empire,  from  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  land  from  the  occupants,  the 
Delawares,  with  the  consent  of  the 
neighbouring  tribes.  And  the  doc- 
trine will  not  stand  good  for  a  mo- 
ment The  qualification,  namely, 
the  right  of  occupancy  in  the  Indian 
tribes,  is  fatal  to  the  assumed  do- 
minion of  the  Americans.  In  the 
same  chapter,  Vattel  lays  down  this 
proposition,  that  discovery  even  of 
an  umnhabited  country,  to  confer  a 
claim  of  sovereignty  on  the  nation 
discovering,  must  be  perfected  by 
possession  and  settlement.    He  says : 

"When  a  nation  takes  possession  of »» 
country  to  which  no  prior  owner  c»»* 
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a  claim,  it  is  considered  as  acquiring  the 
empire,  or  sovereignty  of  it,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  domain/' 

Put,  under  tbese  circun^stancefli 
-when  there  10  no  pri^  owner,  to  say 
that  therp  cpuld  pe  empire  without 
domain  would  be  a  flat  absurdity, 
How  much  n^ore  preposlerquji  is  4 
to  suppose,  iu  tbe  case  of  tbe  Indiansi 
that  there  cau  be  empire  ou  tbe  part 
of  the  Americans  wheu  uot  ouly  pt 
there  no  domam  in  them,  but  the 
right  of  occupancy  upon  the  part'pf 
the  actual  possessors  is  admitted. 
Another  passage,  also,  in  the  same 
chapter,  §  203,  which  tbe  diplomatists 
and  lawyers  take  good  c^re  not  to 
quote,  strikes  at  Uie  root  of  tbek 
pretensiops.    Vftttel  says, — 

'*  But  it  is  questioned  whether  a  nation 
can,  by  the  act  of  taking  possessionf  ap- 
propriate to  itself  countries  wljich  it 
does  not  really  occupy,  and  thus  engross 
a  much  greater  extent  of  territory  tijau  it 
is  able  to  people  or  cultivate.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  determine  that  such  a  pre- 
tension would  be  an  absolute  infringe- 
ment of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  and 
repugnant  to  the  views  of  nature,  which, 
having  destined  the  whole  earth  to  sup- 
ply tU«  ^anis  of  mi)pl(ind  i|i  general, 
gives  no  nation  a  ri^ht  to  (M)propriatB  to 
Itself  a  country,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
making  use  oT  it,  and  not  of  hindering 
others  from  deriving  advantage  from  it. 
The  law  of  nations,  therefore,  wilt  not  ac^ 
knowledge  the  property  and  sovereignty  of  a 
nation  over  any  unhihabited  countries  €»• 
cept  those  4)/  which  it  ftas-  uU^en  actual 
posaessioH,  in  which  it  has  fotmed  seUUm 
nsents,  or  qfv)hich  it  mahes  actual  use,*'. 

This  passage,  I  think,  so  fkr  as  the 
European  powers  and  the  unsubdued 
and  independent  tribes  of  Indians 
are  concerned,  is  fatal  to  the  law  of 
Marshall,  Kent,  aud  Story,  and  to 
tbe  statecraft  of  Jefferson,  Harrison, 
and  Rush. 

But,  having  now  contemplated 
the  mode  in  which  the  Americans 
deal  with  the  Indians,  the  estimation 
in  which  they  hold  thepii  and  tbe 
character  they  assign  th^m  in  the 
human  fiunily,  let  us  turn  back  to 
see  Penn*s  opinion  of  them,  ^d  re- 
gard the  mode  }n  which  ne  dealt 
with  them,  which  is  so  falsely  said  to 
.  be  pursued  in  the  spirit  towards 
them  to  the  present  day.  In  his  nar- 
rative he  states  of  the  Indians,— 

"  We  Christians  call  these  poor  people 
,^Tages,  but,  indeed,  in  miny  Jf  Sje 


most  Cbristim  yirtues  -tbey  letve  va  Ur 
behind  them.  If  a  white  man  calls  at 
their  cabins,  they  are  all  joy  and  gladDess 
to  see  him.  They  give  him  the  best 
place,  and  tbe  first  cut.  If  they  come  to 
visit  us,  and  any  thing  Is  given  them  to 
eat  or  drink,  well ;  for  they  will  opt  aik^ 
and,  be  it  little  or  much,  if  it  be  widi 
kindness,  they  are  well  pleased ;  other- 
wise they  go  away  spUen,  hut  spying 
nothing, 

"  But  in  liberality  they  excel,  No, 
thing  is  too  goocj  for  their  friend.  Give 
^hem  a  fine  gun>  co<|t,  or  other  tbin^,  it 
may  pass  twenty  hands  before  it  sticki  ; 
light  of  heart,  strong  affections,  but  sooq 
spent ;  the  most  merry  creatures  titat 
live.  They  never  have  much,  nor  want 
much.  Weslth  cirpulatas  like  the  blood. 
All parU partake;  and, though  none  •ball 
^aat  what  the  others  have,  yet  they  are 
exact  observers  of  properly,  Some  of  their 
kings  have  sold,  others  prese|iie<)  n^e  with 
parcels  of  land.  The  pay  or  preaeols  I 
made  them  were  nut  hoarded  by  t^e  par- 
ticular owners;  but,  the  neighbounng 
kings  and  their  clans  being  pveseai  wbea 
tha  goods  woM  broiight  out,  tba  parties 
9bieiy  concerned  consulted  what  aod  to 
whom  tbfy  #l)puid  giye  iht^m.  To  erery 
king,  t|)fn,  by  the  hfpdj|  of  a  peraoQ  for 
that  work  appointed,  is  a  proponipn  sent, 
so  sorted  and  folded,  and  with  that  gra- 
vity which  is  admirable.  Then  the  king 
su6di?ideth  it  in  like  manuer  amon?  Lis 
dependants,  hardly  leaving  himeeff  an 
equal  share  with  one  of  his  subjects^ 
and,  be  it  en  such  occasions  as  feslivaJs, 
or  at  thejr  eomqjon  meals,  the  kings  dia< 
tribnte,  and  to  themselves  tbe  last.  They 
««re  6)r  little,  because  they  want  b^it  lit, 
(le}  and  the  reason  |s  a  liule  CQiiteqt4 
them.  )n  this  they  are  suffieiently  re- 
venged on  us*  If  they  are  ignorant  of 
o^r  pleasures,  they  are  also  free  from  our 
pains.  We  sweat  and  toil  to  live.  Their 
pleasure  feedis  them  ;  1  mean  their  hunt- 
ing, ^shipg,  and  fovding ;  and  this  table 
is  spread  every  where.'* 

(kn  any  thin^  foe  more  aimpiy 
beautiful  than  thia  mtore  g(  a  juff- 
mitive  people,  good  and  generous? 
Is  it  not  ^uite  plain,  too,  that  Penu 
eflrepte4  bta  purpbases,  ^  that  bia 
Mowerp  iUed  tbeir  staff  in  the  kad, 
with  Xh6  UBi?ersal  apprehatiaQ  aad 
consent  of  all  diiestly  ov  ladiFectly 
interested  in  them )  and  that  tinis  tbe 
prineiple  asserted  by  Teeumtfafi  was 
practically  acted  upon,  ^nd  to  the 
effect  that,  to  enable  tJie  occupants, 
or,  80  to  speak,  the  suzeraips.  ^s  the 
Iroouois  we  know  were  in  thi?  cas^, 
to  dispose  of  lands,  the  assepf  of  ^ 
the  Indian  tribes  intergftoi  ^  ^  tft 
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say,  of  aU  ih^  neighboTmng  tdl)^ 
was  deemed  peceasary.  Now,  how- 
ever, returning  trova  the  past,  let  us 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  present,  aiid  ob- 
aerve  the  differenoe  which  marks  the 
oondiiet  aad  feeling  oi  the  English 
towards  the  Indian  fiom  those  we 
have  witnessed  and  heard  expressed 
npoi^  ^he  port  of  the  American  so- 
Temment  and  people.  In  a  par&a'' 
menti^y  report  re4»ecting  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  presented  to 
Parliament  in  July  ls42,  we  find 
that%  since  1821,  "  the  IndiaJi  country 
has  been  in  a  stat^  of  the  most  perfect 
tranquillity^  beneficial  as  well  to  the 
Indian  population  as  to  ^he  parties 
interested  and  engaged  m  trade.'* 
Mr.  Simpson,  writmg  to  Mr.  Pelly, 
*ay8,— 

f  Pfevious  to  Ikat  period,  an  unre- 
fltriotod  sapplj  of spiritoous  liquor,  thei)  aa 
important  article  m  trade,  led  to  the  ooin« 
nission  of  crimes,  to  the  iajary  of  health, 
and  to  a  state  of  demoralisatioa  among  the 
native  population  truly  lamentable.  The 
measnies  sinoe  taken  by  the  eouneil  in  thie 
country,  under  the  iiiatruetien  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  £ngl»nd,  to  remedy  those 
erils  have  h^n  attended  witl^  tb^  hap- 
piest results ;  drunkenuess  is  now  of  very 
rare  oecurreoce  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  and  qoite  unknown  throughout 
the  extended  district  situated  to  the 
northward  of  the  Suekalchewaine  and 
Churchill  rivers,  ooaupied  by  the  Chippe* 
wa^oo,  BeaTev  Indian,  Crae,  Yellow* 
knifa.  Hare,  Dog,  Rib,  a«d  other  tribeii 
throv^out  t^e  i^umerously  inhabited 
and  widely  extended  plain  country  to 
the  southward  of  the  Suskatchewaine ; 
in  the  country  situated  between  the 
Rocky  Mouotaius  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  watered  by  the  Columbia  river 
and  its  tributaries  -,  in  the  country  known 
hy  the  name  of  New  Caledonia,  situated 
inland  to  the  northward  of  the  Columbia 
river  and  among  the  Chippewa  tribes  on 
the  shores  and  interior  country  of  Lakes 
Superior  and  Huron ;  the  introduction 
and  use  of  spirituous  and  other  intozi* 
eating  liquors  are  strictly  prohibited,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  cases  for  medicinal 
purposes.  The  first  introduction  of  this 
measure  was  so  unpopular  among  the 
natives  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the 
trading  establishments,  rendering  it  ne- 
cessary to  maintain  a  large  force  for  their 
protection  at  a  heavy  expense;  and  it 
was  only  by  compensating  them  for  the 
loss  of  this  baneful  indulgence  by  large 

gratuities,  consisting  of  presents  of 
ritish  manufacture,  that  they  became 
reconciled  to  its  privation.  In  other 
parts  of  the  country  where  it  could  not. 


in  iustice  to  the  white  population,  be 
entirely  prohibited,  the  use  of  it  is  now 
gradually  diminishing,  so  as  at  this  time 
to  be  no  looger  an  evil ;  and  in  no  part 
of  the  aountries  through  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Hndsan's  Ba^  Company 
extend  are  spirituous  or  intoxicating 
liqvors  of  «ny  sort  sold  to  the  Indiana, 
or  used  as  a  medium  of  barter  and  trade, 
3ut  so  inseparable  is  drunkenness  or  the 
abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  from  oppo- 
sition in  tpQ  IndiiMi  trade,  that  on  the 
^.W.  coast,  where  we  have  to  contend 
with  the  Americans  and  Russians,  and 
even  on  the  banks  of  the  St,  Lawrence 
and  Ottawa  rivers,  which  are  exposed  to 
oompetition  in  trade  and  where  the 
Indians  are  partially  civilised,  I  am  sorry 
lo  say  our  utmoet  efforts  to  oheck  it  have 
been  altogether  unavailing.'' 

A  confinpation  of  these  statements 
is  to  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
exportation  of  spirituous  liqu(H*s  to 
ifudson's  Bay,  whioh,  since  1921, 
"  do  not  exceed  on  the  average  forty- 
three  puncheons  of  rum  annually 
for  the  supply  of  the  whole  country 
situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  comprised  i^  the  license 
of  trade  granted  to  the  Comi»ny  as 
well  as  in  the  Company*s  territories, 
the  population  of  which,  including 
servants,  ma^  be  estimated  at  120,000 
souls,  no  spintuous  liquors  having  up 
to  this  period  been  distilled  in  the 
country. 

This  is,  in  sooth,  most  gratifying 
kitelligencet  and^  while  it  confers  the 
kijBfhest  honour  on  the  htimanity  and 
wttdom  of  the  Company,  f^imishee 
a  glaring  ooatrast  lo  uie  conduct 
of  the  iunericans,  whose  presence  is 
always  fraught  with  the  most  baleful 
injury  to  the  state  and  prospects  of 
the  Indians.  The  Company  have 
likewise  established  at  Red  River 
settlement  two  Protestant,  two  Ro- 
man Catholic  missions,  and  thirteen 
schools.    Mr.  Simpson  states, — 

"  In  this  settlement  there  are  resident 
several  thousand  Indians  and  half-breeds, 
drawn  toother  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  their  civilisation 
and  moral  and  religious  improvement. 
These  people  have  abandoned  the  chase, 
and  now  aevote  themselves  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits ;  and  it  is  g^tifyiog  to  say- 
that  the  zealous  efforts  of  our  mission, 
aries  have  been  most  successful." 

The  Company  have  many  other 
missions  and  schools  alons  the  Co- 
lumbia west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mop^ 
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tains;  and  at  these  and  the  Bed 
Biver  schools  Indian  children  are 
educated  belonging  to  many  of  the 
distant  tribes,  who,  after  attaining 
the  age  of  manhood,  are  allowed  the 
option  of  returning  to  their  homes, 
becoming  agriculturists  at  Bed  Biver 
settlement,  or  entering  into  the  Com« 
pan/s  service;  and,  moreover,  the 
utmost  endeavours  are  used,  in  every 
other  part  of  the  country  where  the 
climate  and  soil  will  admit  of  it,  to 
collect  the  Indians  into  villaf;e8,  and 
direct  their  attention  to  agriculture 
as  the  first  step  to  civilisation.  While, 
too,  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
cenerally  is  much  ameliorated,  the 
destruction  which  once  prevailed  in 
this  r^on  and  still  prevails  wherever 
the  American  traders  can  penetrate, 
of  the  fur  -  bearing  animals  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  and  at  all  seasons,  has 
heeu  effectually  put  a  stop  to.  Mr. 
S.  says, — 

'<  Instead  of  ezbausting  the  country 
we  now  use  ever^  means  in  oar  power 
to  preserve  it  by  withdrtwinff  our  trading 
ports  and  the  Indians  attached  to  them, 
for  a  time,  from  such  parts  as  have  be- 
come impoTerished,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  recruit ;  and,  by  diteoaraging  hunting 
daring  the  seasons  when  the  females  are 
bearing  and  rearing  their  young,  the 
animals  are  now  becoming  numerous." 

The  Indians  are  given  other  em- 
ployment at  these  seasons,  which  tends 
to  their  gradual  improvement  as  men 
labouring  for  subsistence.  Mr.  S. 
adds, — 


*'  Our  dilTerent  trading  establidimente 
are  the  resort  or  refage  of  many  of  the 
natives  who,  from  age,  infirmity,  or  other 
causes,  are  unable  to  follow  the  chase; 
they  have  the  benefit  of  the  care  and 
attention,  free  of  expense,  of  our  medical 
men,  every  trading  establishment  betng, 
in  faot,  an  Indian  hoapitaL" 

The  ftir-trade  is  the  pripemal 
branch  of  business  at  present  in  the 
country  between  the  Kocky  Moun* 
tains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but  <ui 
the  Columbia  the  Con^pany  is  direet- 
inft  its  attention  to  agriculture  on  a 
a  large  scale,  and  will  soon  be  ^e 
to  establish  an  export  trade  from 
thence  in  wool,  tallow,  hides,  tobacco^ 
and  grain  of  various  kinds. 

"  I  have  also,*'  quoth  Mr.  S^  "  the 
satisfaction  to  s^,  uat  the  native  popu- 
-  lation  are  beginning  to  profit  by  our  ex- 
ample, as  many  formerly  dependent  on 
hunting  and  fishing  now  maintain  them- 
Bel?es  by  the  produce  of  the  soiL  The 
population  at  Ked  River  settlement  alone 
amounts  to  about  2000  whites  and  5000 
half-breeds  and  Indians,  and  there  and 
elsewhere  it  is  rapidly  increasing  both  as 
regards  whites,  Indians,  and  half-breeds." 

I  am  not  disposed  to  weaken  the 
force  of  this  statement  b  v  any  oom<* 
ments.  I  think  of  itself  it  shews, 
that  if  the  red  man  is  to  be  finally 
swept  off  the  &ce  of  the  American 
continent  concurrently  with  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation,  it  will  be  the 
result  of  the  desperate  wickedness  of 
his  white  brother,  and  not  in  accord- 
ance with  any  decree  or  dispensation 
of  Providence. 
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THE  FERRANDJAD. 
A  BUTT  OF  FOUR  DATS*  D0IN08  AMONO  THE  laGHTT. 


The  senators  of  Britain  sate 

All  in  the  conndl-hall, 
When  Water  Boehuck  rose  and  did 

On  ^fister  Ferrand  call. 
To  ask  if  he  upheld  the  truth 

Of  certain  words  or  all 

That  in  the  papers  had  appeared, 

Reported  as  nis  speech, 
Belatmg  how  a  minister 

Of  state  had  made  a  hreach 
^  In  bancs  mores^**  and  induced 

A  rogue  to  falsely  peach. 

This  question  suddenly  proposed 

Caused  Mr.  F.  to  rise, 
And  talk  of  hreach  of  etiquette. 

And  taking  hv  surprise, 
Advantages  uniair  of  him. 

In  Mr.  Boehuck*s  guise ; 

But  yet  he  said  there  was  a  poor 
Commissioner  called  Mott, 

Whose  scandalous  and  Dedse  report 
Into  a  hoz  had  got, 

From  whence  Sir  James  had  pulled 
it  out ; 
How  it  got  there  God  wot, 

*Twas  what  he  wanted  much   to 
know, 

*T  was  a  suspicious  fact. 
And  looked  like  undue  influence, 

A  sort  of  cunning  tact ; 
And  so,  till  that  was  well  explained, 

His  words  he*d  not  retract. 

^  Oh !  say  you  so,*'  said  AOster  Boe- 

buck,  learned  in  the  law, 
*'  Then  why  not  say  at  once  that  Gra- 

hsLin  did  unfkirly  draw 
Beascms  as  monkeys  get  at  nuts 

With  Mott  for  his  catVpaw  P** 

**  Tm  not  at  school  nor  yet  a  fool,** 

Was  Mister  F.*s  reply : 
**  ThaVs  not  behaving  fike  a  gent^** 

And  he  eyed  him  scomfhlly ; 
Till  Mister  Speaker  interfered, 

And  said, ''  Oh !  Ferrand,  fie!** 

And  told  him  to  apologise. 
Because  such  words  were  n*t  fit 

Among  M.P.*s.     "Well,   as   you 
please,** 
Quoth  Ferrand,  «  I  submit.** 

A  better  plan  than  shooting  balls 
TOl  one  or  both  were  hit. 


But  still  he  argued  he*d  a  right 

To  say  the  baronet 
And  minister  had  taken  steps 

That  false  report  to  get 
To  crush  a  member  of  the  House, 

And  that  he*d  stick  to  yet. 

Sir  James  then  spake  out  gallantly 
And  said,  "  Don*t  let  us  prate 

Of  forms,  and  doubts,  and  loose  re- 
ports. 
Unfitting  for  debate. 

But  go  to  wort,  and,  if  you  can. 
The  charge  substantiate.** 

Then  meddling  Hume,  who  always 
pokes 
His  finger  in  each  mess. 
Drawled  out  he*d  heard  Sir  James 
was  charged 
With  what  would  heavier  press, 
Namely,  inducing  Mister  Hogg 
To  perjure  *m»Blf — no  less. 

Said  Mister  F.  "  I  beg  to  say, 
That*s  what  I  never  said. 

"  But  then,**  said  Mister  Ward, "  there 
was 
An  affirmation  made 

That  he  who  heads  the  government 
Did  some  M.F.*s  upbraid 

For  too   much    Christian   feeling, 

and ** 

Quoth  Mister  F.  "  Not  1 1 
I  never  spoke  of  what  he  said.** 

"  Well,  then,**  said  Ward,  « 111  try 
Another  guess.    *T  was  Oastler,  p*r- 
haps. 
Who  did  in  limbo  lie  P** 

"  Perhaps  it  was,**  said  Mister  F. 
"  But  neither  there  nor  here 

Am  I  his  keeper ;  though  Sir  Rob- 
ert was,  *t  is  very  clear. 

When  he  in  gaol  was  kept  because 
His  books  were  in  arrear.** 

The  next  that  rose  was  Mister  Hogg, 
Who  said,  "  I  really  must 

Request  that  Mister  Ferrand  will 
N^ow  have  the  goodness  just 

To  tell  me  if  I  may  unto 
The  Times*  reporters  trust.** 
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Says  Mister  F.  "  I  really  think 
They're  perfectly  correct." 

Quoth  Mister  H.  "  Itinerant 
Foul  speeches  I  neglect ; 

But  while  Fm  here  Fil  suffer  none 
My  honour  to  suspect 

Kaise  hut  tuspieien  in  this  House, 
And  I  will  take  the  Chil- 

tem  Hunditdi  ttrtigfat;  but,  if  you 
can% 
I  almott  think  yoa  will 

The  impropriety  perodre 
Of  here  remammg  still.** 

Says  Mister  P.  "  The  words  I  used 

Were,  that  the  learned  mem- 
ber, when  he  spoke  about  the  ease 

That  I  so  much  condemn, 
'  Higgled  and  haggled  in  his  speech,* 
And  still  I  stioK  to  them.** 

Quoth  Mister  Hogg,  "  That's  not  the 
point; 

The  question  is,  if  I 
Acted  dishonestly  or  not. 

Ask  that  and  1*11  reply, 
"Not  longer  under  such  a  fool 

Insinuation  lie.** 

Said  Mr.  F.  "^  I  Mid  not  that ; 

But  if  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, who  ask'd  the  question  first, 

Had  only  told  me  when 
He  meant  to  ask  it,  Pd  have  brought 

The  pi^[ier  here,  and  then 

I  don*t  believe  I  should  have  found 

A  cause  to  disavow 
A  single  word  we  found  therein ; 

But,  as  the  case  is  now. 
Let  no  one  think  to  put  me  down 

By  getting  up  a  row.*' 

Sir  James  then  said,  **I  fbel  cot> 
vinced 
That  in,  at  least,  this  place 
Haling  and  hig^ding  won't  8niloe» 

So  clearly  put  the  case. 
To-morrow  bring  what  charge  ymi 
will. 
And  it  rU  boldly  &ce.** 

On  which,  quoth  Mister  F.,  **  I  hope 
When  weVe  assembled  next 

To  hear  an  explanation  clemr 
Of  that  which  so  much  vex^d 

Me,  viz.  the  box  and  document, 
For  sorely  Fm  perplex'd.'* 

Then  Mister  Hogg  express*d  a  with 

That  Mister  FTshould  read 
The  speech  in  print,  and  say  if  it 

Was  his  in  very  deed. 

nd,  if  it  was,  to  make  his  chanre 

^^»gediately  proceed. 


Then  rose  Lord  John,  and  said,  '^I 
think. 
It  matters  not  a  jot 
Whether  that  speech  is  quite  cor- 
rect; 
But  let  him  tell  us  what 
He  really  said  and  sticks  to  now, 
If  you*re  to  blame  or  not.** 

Thennp  Shr  Robert  roee  and  aaid. 

He  never  said  a  word 
Of  Christnin  feeHi^  such  as  Mb- 

ter  Ward  had  read  or  beard. 

Nor  hinted  at  thoir  conquering  him. 
The  thing  was  quite  aMurd. 

Here  dropp*d  the  loj^eet  for  the  time, 

But  on  the  f(dlowing  da^ 
The  House  was  fuller  than  before, 

Expectant  of  a  firay. 
When  Mr.  Ferrand  sot  upon 

His  1^  and  thus  did  say : — 

'^  Sir,  Fve  been  reading  all  tbe  spee- 
ches that  I  made  among 

The  manufacturers  and  ean*t 
Discover  aught  that's  wrong. 

And  so  I  must  mterate 
What  Pve  said  all  along. 

*Tis  the  prerogative  of  fkee- 

bom  Britons  to  express 
Their  thoughts  of  pubtic  Mcen, 

Fve  done  no  more  nor  lees 
But,  if  Fve  hurt  their  honour,  why, 

Fm  reacty  to  con^M ^ 

Still  as  a  moose  was  all  the  bouee 
Until  those  words  he  spake. 

But  then  came  cheon,  yells,  shouts, 
'* oh  dears!" 
And  laughter  that  did  make 

The  benches  that  they  sat  upon 
And  all  the  building  shake. 

This  made  him  stare  and  stn^ght 
declare 

Such  conduct  was  unman- 
ly In  them  all,  and  nlainly  proved 

That  none  bencerorward  can 
Appeal  to  them  as  fit  to  judge. 

Then  from  the  House  ne  ran. 

But  Sir  James  Graham  aai»ed  him 
not. 

And  in  his  own  bdioof 
Bose  up ;  but  boiiterous  mirth  again 

And  laugbter  shook  the  rool^ 
The  dullest  of  ^  dull  were  ecaxee 

From  that  contagiQu  proof. 

Then  Mister  Boebuck  rose  and  Mil- 
ter D*IsraeH  toe. 

And  Borthwick  eke,  but  IkCster  R. 
First  asked,  "^  What  must  we  do? 

I  think  such  conduct  past  a  jdEe. 
Fray  tell  me  what  Uunk  ymt^ 
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Then  "MMer  Hogg  hit  innocence 
At  greater  length  dedared. 

And  then  Sir  James  ayowed  himedf 
For  any  charge  prepared^ 

Ajid^  if  the  House  raspected  them, 
Begged  neither  might  he  qpared. 

Sir  Robert  said  the  qnestion  was, 
Which  would  the  House  prefer, 

To  treat  the  whole  with  ndiook, 
Or  rather  to  defer 

The  case,  which  now  seemed  like  a 
&at 
O'  the  bottle  coiyurdr  ? 

Lord  John  agreed  thej  should  ad- 
journ. 

And  said  he  held  as  nought 
Charges  of  members*  perjury, 

K  wholesale  they  were  brought ; 
But  accusations  versus  one 

A  serious  thing  he  thought. 

Lord  Stanley  then  in  manly  strain 
Said  there  no  doubt  could  be 

Among  them  of  the  innocence 
Of  either  H.  or  G. 

But  still  'twere  better  to  adjourn 
That  they  might  all  agree. 

Then  Mister  Blackstone  rose,  but  did 
Not  say  what  he'd  to  say, 

As    Mister    Speaker   thought    the 
House 
Agreed  upon  the  way 

Of  acting,  namely,  to  adjourn 
Until  the  follovring  day. 

So,  when  the  third  day  came  of  this 
Momentous  strance  debate, 

Sir  James  arose,  and  said  that  he 
Must  ask,  with  very  great 

Pain,  that  the  clerk  should  read  the 
Times 
Of  April  10  m  date. 

The  clerk  read  out,  and  what  about 

Must  be  already  clear. 
Then    Mister  Ferrand's  name  was 
called. 
But  no  one  answered  "  Here  ;*• 
Which  seemed,  like  much  that  passed 
before, 
Particularly  queer. 

Sir  Robert  said  that  he'd  referred 

To  cases  somewhat  dm- 
Llar  to  that  in  hand ;  and,  be 

The  charges  strong  or  flim- 
sy, Mister  F  must  "  shew."    They 
could 

Do  nothimr  without  him. 


*Twtre  better  to  adjourn,  he  thonght. 

And  send  to  him  a  sum- 
mons to  attend  on  Friday  next: 

Without  him  it  were  ram- 
bling to  debate.    Then  Sir  G.  Clerk 

Said,**  Just  so.    Let  hhn  oome." 

Lord  John  ooncnned;  but  Mister 
French 
Declared  that  the  impres- 
sion on  his  mind,  firom  what  he^d 
heard, 
Was  there  was  no  neces- 
sity of  putting  down  poor  F., 
But  wished  he'd  chatter  less. 

Then  Mister  Buncombe  dropped  a 
hint 
Of  calling  to  the  bar 
The   printer;    but    Lord   Stanley 
thought 
That  would  their  object  mar. 
So  Mister  Dunoombe  challenged  him 
With  haying  gone  too  fax^ 

In  saying  what  he  thought,  that  F. 

Not  only  said,  hut  thought ; 
Li  making  charges  which  the  Times 

Assertdl  he  had  brought 
Against  a  member  of  the  House, 

And  slyly  had  been  caught 

By  Mister  Roebuck,  in  a  know- 
ing way,  to  here  admit. 

Had  he  asked  him,  «  What's  that  to 
you?" 
Had  been  his  answer  fit; 

Nor  in  a  mess  by  such  a  ques- 
tion had  he  been  a  bit. 

Then  Mister  D'Israeli  said. 
He  thought  that  Mister  Hos^ 

Ought  to  &ye  sent  a  priyate  mend 
F.'s  memory  to  jog ; 

But,  as  it  was,  all  seemed  as  if 
At  sea,  and  in  a  fog. 

It  did  appear  that  Mister  Boe- 

buck  acted  like  a  fox. 
And  caught  poor  Ferrand  in  his  trap 

Whilst  others  dealt  him  knocks. 
But  the  charge  was  not  m  nubibusj 

Because  there  was  a  box 

And    paper   mentioned,   which   he 
much 

Should  like  about  to  know ; 
But  yet,  as  such  inquiries  wer^ 

Uncertain  quite,  and  sl^'^QngA  j 
He'd  rather  recommend^  «       ^§  i^ 

Toi)a8sayote,">"*  * 
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♦*  That^''  CftptainBerkdey  said,  "won't 
do, 

As  Mister  Ferrand  stuck 
To  what  he  said,  and  seemed  inclined 

With  us  to  run  a  muck." 
Lord  Manners  said,  "  Try  something 

We'll  perhaps  have  better  luck." 

And  moved  "  the  previous  question," 
which 

Was  seconded  b^  Mis- 
ter Smythe,  who,  with  the  rest,  about 

The  charge  expressed  his  dis- 
belief, and  added,  "What's  belief? 

No  man  can  prove  what's  his." 

Sfud  Mister  Duncombe, "  m  do  that" 
Said  Mister  Smythe,  "Indeed! 

A  precious  business  that  would  be ! 
Pm  sure,  in  case  of  need, 

My  arguments  would  never  prove 
The  soundness  of  my  creed." 

He  spake  then  of  Diogenes, 

That  famous  cynic  elf. 
Who  Alexander  would  have  been 

Had  he  not  been  himself; 
And  hinted  Bath  and  Tamworih  were 

Lake  China  ware  and  delf. 

And  eke  that  Mister  R.  assailed 

All  men  excepting  one. 
And  dealt  in  personalities. 

And  divers  things  had  done 
And  said,  that  were  incongruous. 

Which  caused  the  House  some  fiin. 

Sir  Kobert  Inglis  then  observed. 
He  hoped  they'd  act  aright ; 

And  deprecated  much  the  set- 
tling quarrels  by  a  fight ; 

For  duels  were  a  great  abom- 
ination in  his  sight. 

Then  Mister  Roebuck  rose  and  sfud, 
**  So  all  the  blame  is  mine 

Of  all  this  mischief  1    That's  too  bad ! 
However,  I  decline 

To  answer  accusations  which 
Beneath  me  I  opine. 

<<  I  asked  one  question  only.    Then 
The  member  for  Montrose, 

As  well  you  know  he  always  will, 
Most  needs  thrust  in  his  nose. 

And  adL  another,  which,  at  least. 
The  blame  divided  shews. 

^rx%  personalities  I  scorn, 
If^Bowfor^toiudge 
p,,^  brought  by  ^.F. 


Then  Mister  Smythe  a  second  speech 

Began,  but  soon  was  stopt 
^  IdQster  Soaker  formally; 

And  Uien  Lord  Howick  popt 
A  few  words  in  to  say  he  thought 

The  matter  better  dropt 
Quoth  Mister  Hume, "  Whoe'er  sup- 
ports 
*  The  previous  question '  now. 
Upon  the  tottle  of  the  whole. 

Condemns  th'  accused,  I  trow." 
And  then  Sir  James  got  up,  and  to 

The  Speaker  made  his  bow. 
And  said  that  he  no  vote  should  give, 

And  little  should  he  say, 
As  his  accuser,  Mister  F. 
Had  kept  himself  away. 
And  might,  perhaps,  apologise 

Upon  a  future  day. 
And  having  spoke  he  left  the  House. 

And  Mister  Hpgg  arose. 
To  say  that  he,  like  Sir  J.  G. 

If  Mister  Ferrand  chose 
T*  express  r^ret,  would  all  forget, 

And  so  the  business  close. 
Lord  Manners  then  "the  previous 
ques- 
tion '^readily  withdrew. 
And  spumed  the  imputation  that 

He  recommended  du- 
elling. And  then  the  House  broke  up, 

Fresh  pastime  to  pursue. 
When  Friday  came  they  met  again. 

The  budness  to  despatch ; 
And,  after  Messieurs  Smythe  and 
Roe- 
buck had  a  spurring  match. 
They  called  on  Mister  Ferrand,  who 

Came  boldly  to  "  the  scratch," 
And  said  he  must  apolo^ 
For  taking  up  their  time. 
Which  might,  he  thought,  be  better 
spent, — 
Indeed,  'twas  quite  a  crime 
To  waste  it  in  those  long  debates 

We've  briefly  sketched  m  rhyme. 
The  feult  was  Mister  Roebuck's,  who 

Popped  on  him  by  surprise. 
Or  he^  have  sported  one  of  AGs- 

ter  DuncomTO's  terse  replies ; 
But,  that  he'd  shrink  firom  what  he'd 
said, 
Begged  no  one  would  surmise, 

Nor  think,  because  he  left  the  House 

Abruptly  t'other  night, 
That  laughs,  and  jeers,  or  yeUs,  or 
threats, 

Could  put  him  in  a  fright. 
Or  make  nim  hesitate  to  say- 

Whate'cr  he  thought  was  right 
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And  boldly  he  declared  that  House 
Was  neither  meant  nor  fit 

To  be  a  court  of  honour,  nor 
Would  he  to  them  submit. 

They*d  got  into  a  mess.    Let  them 
I)o  what  they  would  with  it 

Sir  James  then  steadfastly  denied, 
And  more  at  length  explained, 

The  charges  made  against  him,  and 
His  innocence  sustained ; 

But  Mister  Worsley  thought  of  F.'s 
Suspicion  none  remained. 

But  Mister  F.  no  more  would  speak, 

Sir  Robert  then  began, 
When  Mister  Speaker  gave  a  hmt 

To  F.  to  lead  the  van ; 
So  he,  Sir  James,  and  Hogg,  walked 
out. 

And  Borthwick  rose  and  ran. 

Sir  Robert  then  declared,  "  Le  jeu 
Ne  vaut  pas  la  chandelle ;" 

But,  since  they'd  entered  mto  it 
Oil  suoh  a  sliding  scale, 

He*d  tell  his  plan  for  sli^ng  out. 
And  hoped  he  should  prevail 


Upon  the  House  to  pass  a  re- 
solution to  declare 

The  charges  made  calumnious 
And  quite  unfounded  were, 

And  in  corruption  neither  Graham 
Nor  Hogg  nad  had  a  share. 

Said  Mister  Duncombe, ''  Thus  to  let 
Off  F.  seems  infra  dig. ;" 

And  Mister  French  complained  Lord 
Stan- 
ley, who  was  once  a  Whig, 

Had  afterwards  his  colleagues  charged 
With  playing  thimble-rig. 

So  moved  to  censure  him,  and  eke 
Sir  Robert ;  but  the  House 

Pursued  Sir  Robert's  plan,  and  so 
At  last  displayed  some  fot. 

And  thus  the  labouring  mountain  was 
Delivered  of  a  mouse. 

Now  God  preserve  our  queen  t    May 
she 

Be  favoured  by  the  Fates, 
And  eke  our  native  isle  and  each 

Of  her  dependent  states ; 
And  may  the  House  of  Parliament 

Improve  in  its  debates ! 


ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  AND  NEURHYPNOTISM.^ 
NOTE  PSBLIMINABT  TO  OUVSB  TOBKB,  BSO* 

Dbab  Mb.  Toskb, — ^May  I  crave  a  short  space  in  the  pages  of  Regina  for 
a  few  remarks  upon  a  topic  which  is  making  a  prodigious  fuss  in  the  scientific 
world  just  now  ?  Believe  me,  I  have  no  design  upon  you ;  indeed,  I  could 
not  presume  to  attempt  to  father  my  conceptions  upon  so  prudent  and  cir- 
cumspect an  authority.  All  my  modesty  thII  permit  me  to  ask  is,  that  you 
be  pleased  to  give  currency  to,  without  making  yourself  answerable  for,  my 
opinions.  Tours,  &c. 

R.  S.  S. 

[We  accede  cheerfully  to  the  request  of  a  clever,  though  it  may  be  a 
crotchety,  contributor.  But  we  hold  ourselves  as  f^  as  any  of  our  readers 
to  judge  of  his  reasoning. — O.  Y.] 


In  an  age  in  which  science  is  taking 
such  prodigious  strides,  and  so  in- 
dustriously enlarging  her  borders, 
it  is  scarcely  wonderful  that  the 
doctrine  of  therapeutic  magnetism 
should  be  roused  once  more  from  its 
slumbers,  and  encouraged  to  prefer 
a  claim  to  some  share  of  the  public 


attention  and  respect.  Within  the 
last  three  years,  wide-mouthed  Cre- 
dulity has  felt  no  lack  of  the  mar- 
vellous wherewith  to  regale  itself; 
since  from  Lord  Shrewsbury  down 
to  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  —  from  the 
*' Adolorata  of  Capricano**  and  the 
''  Estatica  of  Caldaro,**  to  the  lady 


*  1.  Isis  Kevelata :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Present  Slate  of 
Animal  Maguetisni.  By  J.  C.  Colqubouo,  Esq.,  Advocate,  F.R.S.E.  2  vols.  8to. 
Edinburgh  :  Maclacblan  and  Stewart;  and  Baldwin  and  Cradock,  London,  1844. 

2.  Ncurhypnology  ;  or,  the  Rationale  of  Nervous  Sleep,  considered  in  relation  with 
Animal  Magnetism.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Cases  of  its  successful  Application  in 
the  Relief  and  Cure  of  Disease.  By  Jamea  Braid,  M.R.C.S.E.,  C.M.W.S.,&c.  Lon* 
aon.  John  Churchill ;  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  Edinburgh,  1843.    8vo.  pp.  f66. 
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who  can  tell  vom  what  Mn.  Jenkms 
or  Mrs.  Anybody  else  is  doinff  at  a 
given  time  any  number  of  miles  off, 
and  tiie  wonderful  bov  who  can  read 
letters  in  the  post-office, — we  have 
had  an  abundance  of  marveb  of  the 
first  water,  sparkling  and  gushing 
Wth  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
fi?om  the  press.  Witness  the  stack 
of  books,  and  pamphlets,  and  perio- 
dicals, piled  up  Defore  us  thb  moment, 
as  if  men  meant  to  rival  Truth  and 
Heavoi  by  the  magnitude  of  thdr 
labours.  Magnetism  and  clairvo3ranoe 
are  the  great  wonders  of  the  hour, — 
as  inde^  they  were  (bdng  revived 
wonders  even  then)  half  a  century 
a^— and  these  dmrtments  of  phy- 
siology and  peychology,  after  having 
been  treated  with  ccmtempt,  ridicule, 
and  contumely, — kicked,  as  it  were, 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  spit  upon 
and  treated  despitefhlly,  at  length 
numbers  amongst  the  most  faithful 
of  their  adherents  men  of  science,  ob- 
stetric physicians,  surgeons,  and  even 
divines !  The  genius  of  modem  dis- 
covery would  lOmost  lead  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  inscription  which  the 
Egyptians  engraved  on  the  pedestals 
ofthe  statues  of  their  great  eoddess 
was  an  abominable  dmt;  that  in- 
stead of  making  her  all  candour  and 
frankness,  they  repres^ited  her  as  a 
prude  with  uowns  and  forbidding 
looks,  reminding  one,  as  Sheridan 
somewhere  says,  of  a  board,  with 
notice  of  spring-guns  set  in  a  high- 
way, or  steel-traps  on  a  common, 
beoiuse  they  insmuate  that  there 
is  something  worth  stealing  where 
there  is  not  the  least  cause  to 
suspect  it.  We  must  prepare  our- 
selves, it  seems,  to  see  tne  ^  veil 
of  Ina,**  hitherto  held  to  foe  sacred, 


impenetrable,  and  fi>r  ever  to  be 
closed  over  and  clasped  tightly  around 
the  neatest  of  ancknt  mysteriesi 
now  lifted  by  the  silvery  fingers  oi 
the  goddess  herself  her  tongue  wag- 
sing  lightsome  and  glibly  aa  that  of 
Lora  Brougham  or  any  village  wench, 
unkfinnHling  the  greatest  of  nature*8 
pent-up  secnsts,  and  from  bein^  the 
most  trustworthy  and  confidential  of 
her  privy  councillors  becoming  all 
at  once  a  Mrs.  Candid  and  s  blab ! 
Well  may  Mr.  Colquhoim  christen 
his  book  Isis  Revelaku  The  goddess 
has  flung  her  prestige  behind  her; 
her  poll-shaven  prie^  if  any  ofthe 
race  still  minister  amongst  the  pyra- 
mids, may  now  discharge  thdr  bar- 
bers, let  their  haur  grow  as  it  listeth, 
and  import  a  hairdresser  from  Bond 
Street;  they  may  pay  court  to  the 
ladies  without  running  the  risk  of 
an  auto  da  /^  and  add  a  hosier  and 
boot-tmaker  to  their  list  of  trades- 
people. The  murder  is  out !  a  mo- 
dem (Edipus  has  unriddled  this 
second  sphynz  ofthe  land  of  pundes 
— ^nuignetinn  has  triumphed ! 

But  we  have  hinted  that  the  in- 
fluence of  magnetism  upon  the  animal 
functions  is  not  now  broached  for 
the  first  time.  Possibly  we  might  be 
able  to  trace  it  down  to  the  remotest 
ages,*  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
many  phenomena  of  andent  times 
were  produced  by  some  such  agency, 
though,  as  will  lie  seen  hereafter,  we 
ascribe  to  verv  different  causes,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  tne  effects  which  are  at- 
tributed to  Magnetism.  Sofiirbackas 
the  seventeentn  century  the  loadstone 
was  used  by  many  practitioners  as  a 
curative  means ;  indeed,  most  of  those 
who  adopt  the  doctrineB  of  Paracelsus 
had  groit  fiutfa  in   its    (supposed) 


*  Solon  has  the  foUowiog  curious  allusion : — 

noKXdtu  T  iJi  ixiyni  •^^nt  ftiym  ytyirmt  ikyn 
K«v»  mt  rig  Xji^tur  nirta  ^m^/uuMi  hvg 

*A^Ji/ufH  XVt***»  'W'*  'f'*^  vym, — Ajtud  Stobmunu 
This  ii  a  favourite  quotation  of  Mr.  Co]quhonn*8»  and  he  points  out  the  foUowiag 
hi^py  readeung  of  it  m>m  Stanley's  Hutory  of  Fhilmphy  (1666), — 

**  The  tmallegt  horts  sometiikes  increase  and  nge, 
More  than  all  art  of  physio  can  asaoage ; 
Sometimes  the  fbnr  of  the  wont  disease 
The  hand,  by  genUe  stroking,  will  appease." 

A  sin^lar  expression  is  also  pointed  out  as  occurring  in  the  Ampl^iryo  of  Flautot, 
r  xSi^*  **  ¥**  *^"*  tractim  tangam,  ut  <?ormiat/' wbicb.  although  nsed  figuratiT^jfor, 
*  ^?f^  if  I  knock  liira  on  the  head  ?"  may  be  literally  rendered,  "  What  if  I  con- 
tinually manipulate  him  tUl  Jie  aleq)  1" 
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cuntiye  powen,  and  womb  of  them 
wrote  works  upon  the  nibject.'*'  Of 
these,  by  fiur  the  moet  fiunons  wm 
Van  Helmont,  a  native  of  BtiukIs, 
bom  in  1577,  died  in  1644,  who, 
•dncated  m  a  ph  jiiesan,  deroted  him* 
•elf  to  chemical  icMarchet.  Hewrote 
a  treatiie  on  the  magnetie  care  of 
wonndt  in  repl  v  to  one  on  the  mme 
mbject,  the  title  of  whieh  we  give  in 
the  foot-note,  b^  Godenina,  a  phyn- 
cal  phUoaopher  in  hieh  r^te,  and 
anottter  by  one  Father  Kobert,  a 
Jesuit,  who,  like  some  people  in  our 
own  tiines,  branded  magnetim  as  a 
^*  Satanic  agency.**  In  refdy  to  this 
Van  Hehnont  wrote,  ^  Magnetismus, 
quia  passim  viget,  prnter  nomen,  nil 
novi  oontinet ;  nee  parsdoxus  nut  Ht 
qui  etmcta  derident,  et  m  Sakma  io^ 
nmdmn  abkfeoU  qtuBeimqme  nan  miel* 
l%ani,''  His  deanation  of  magnetism 
is,  **  8ie  Tocitanms  earn  oecoltam  6o«- 
aptatiooem  ^na  abseos  in  absens  per 
influzum  a^  uoe iraknuh  eeiin^el^ 
lendo  fiaiy  Ce,  an  oecnlt  jnflnenee 
by  attraction  or  im^piilsioii,  which  is  a 
fundamental  priiueinlc  of  Mesmer's 
theory.  The  vehicle  and  essence  of 
this  IMuenoe  he  calls  nmg^nale  mag" 
many  an  impalpable  and  imponder- 
nbk  fluid  pervading  all  nature.  In 
the  human  frame,  he  believes  tiie 
blood  to  be  theseat  of  thainflnenee 
which  may  be  eontr^led  by  the  wUl 
of  another,  provided  the  curator  be 
more  powerftilly  charged  with  this 
BMjgicu  influence,  this  imponderable 
fluQ,  than  the  soJ^jcct  openited  upon. 
It  is  well  that  he  makes  a  proviso  to 
the  omnipotence  of  the  operator, 
otherwise  he  would  be  calling  upon 
us  to  believe  that  an  operator  more 
«tronriy  imbued  with  the  magic  fluid 
than  Ills  neighbour  might  wiQ  the 
stoppage  of  the  circulation  of  his 
blcKxI,  and  so  put  an  end  to  that 
neighbour's  existence !  But  he  puts 
a  bar  to  this  violent  pojBtulate  b^ 
telling  us  that  this  magnetic  or  maoi- 
cal  (whichever  he  chooses  to  call  it) 
power  lies  donnant  in  man  until  it 


iM  called  into  action;  and  that  if 
either  the  magical  power  in  the 
subject  to  be  open^  upon  be 
stronger  than  the  operator,  or  the 
wSl  of  tbe  subject  be  opponed  to  the 
operation,  ft  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
produce  any  eosmic  or  magnede 
results.  His  words  are,  **Dixhnus 
omnem  fortassis  magicum  vim  dor- 
mire  et  exdtatione  opus  habere: 
quod  perpetuo  verum  est,  H  ohjet- 
han  in  quod  agendum  est  non  sit 
proxime  disposiium^  si  ejus  interna 
£intasia  non  prorsus  annuat  agentis 
impressioni,  vel  etiam  si  robore 
patiens  sit  par  vel  superior  agenti.** 
This  admission  is  most  important, 
as  shewing  that  whatever  the  vo- 
lition of  uie  operator  mav  be,  it  is 
powerless  and  ineflectual  without 
the  volition  of  the  subject  operated 
up<m.  It  is  a  maxim  of  aptiquity 
that  the  poppy  has  no  influence 
where  an  anxious  mind  is  at  work 

ana  it  is  equaUy  true  that  no  mag- 
netinn or  magic  known  to  humanity 
can  work  in  omxmtion  to  the  wtU 
of  man.  We  shall  refer  to  this  more 
at  length  hereafter,  when  we  come 
to  test  the  pretensions  of  animal 
magnetism.  We  may  observe,  how- 
ever, that  in  another  treatise  {Actio 
Regimnts)  Van  Helmont  admits  even 
more  pointedly  that  the  assent  of 
the  subject  operated  upon  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  precedent  to 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Thus 
the  inconsistency  is  complete.  In 
one  place  we  have  him  insisting  upon 
the  omnipotence  of  the  occult  mag- 
netic influence  in  man;  in  another 
he  dogs  his  principle  with  a  proviso 
which  destrovs  it  whenever  that 
nroviso  is  called  into  action.  We 
rancy  we  shall  be  able  to  make  it 
tolerably  clear,  shortly,  that  all  the 
power  rests  with  the  (iiuman)  sub- 
ject <^aated  upon,  and  that  whether 
the  operahr  will  or  no,  the  ndyeet 
ean  induce  eoma  and  its  several 
foqveBces    whenever    he    chooses. 


*  Aiaonyt  others  w«  nay  amm  Kirch er,  Magtm,  sive  de  Arte  MtignetiMi,  Colon. 
1643  et  Rom.  1654;  MagmUeum  NaturiB  Regfmm,  &o.  Amoterdaoi,  1667;  Vm 
JHelmoDt,  Opera  Omnia  (iadedisg  his  De  MagHetiea  Vninerum  CuraUone),  Frank- 
fort,  1682 ;  J.  G.  Burgraave,  Balneum  Diana  MagnOieum,  1600 ;  G  id.  iVIaxwell, 
Medicinm  Magnetic^,  tliri  tret,  in  quibus  tarn  theoria  quam  praxis  continetur,  Frank- 
fort. I6t9;  R.  Goclenii.  Tract,  de  Mmgnet,  Vuln,  Curat.  Frankfort,  1613;  9.  Wirdig, 
Nova  Medicina  SpiriUvum,  Hamb.  1673  (froni  which  we  may  convenSeotly  give  a  short 
qvotatioQ  in  tlus  |d«ee,  "  Totaa  mtuidus  constat  et  poaitus  est  in  magnetismo ;  omnes 
•oblaaaiteA  vkissSCadiaefl  ftaat  per  SMgnetitaMim :  rita  eonserratar  magnetisroo ;  in- 
I  Qmakua  raiom  Aunt  Dsr  magasrtimiini***— P.  178)* 
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This  en  parefdhhe.  Another  of  Van 
Helmonfs  "  great  mysteries"  is,  that 
there  is  in  man  a  peculiar  power 
which  enables  him  by  the  mere  force 
of  his  will  and  imagination,  to  act 
at  a  distance,  and  so  instil  a  Tir- 
tue  and  exercise  an  influence  upon 
a  yerjr  remote  object  This  he  ad- 
mits 18  beyond  his  comprehension, 
and  yet  he  somewhere  tells  us  that 
in  consequence  of  having  tasted,  in 
the  course  of  lus  experiments  in  1633, 
the  root  of  the  aconite,  he  eaw  his 
own  soul  seated,  not  in  his  head,  but 
in  the  ref^itm  of  hU  stomach!  He 
describes  it  as  a  spiritual  substance 
{ponderable^  of  course !)  of  a  crystal^ 
hne  appearance^  luminous,  and  haying 
the^pgnre  of  a  man  I 

"  My  iDtoitions/'  qooth  he,  "  imme- 
diately became  macb  itronger  and  of 
gn'eater  compass,  an<j[  thia  mental  clear- 
ness was  combined  with  a  feeling  of 
extraordinary  pleasure.  I  slept  not,  I 
dreamed  not,  my  health  was  perfect.  I 
felt,  perceived,  and  thought  no  longer  with 
the  head,  butin  theretion  qfthettomach  (! ), 
as  If  knowledge  had  now  taken  her  seat 
in  that  part  !'^ 

This  is,  indeed,  marvellous,  and 
can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
presumption  that  the  empty  belly 
had  risen  in  envious  rebellion  against 
the  over-stock^  head,  and  (the  latter 
having  become  delirious)  had  at 
length  succeeded  in  dividing  the  em- 
pure  of  knowledge  with  it  I  KGold- 
smith  had  only  known  of  this,  he 
never  would  have  set  a  whole  village 
wondering  where  their  pastor  stowed 
away  all  his. knowledge,  much  less 
would  he  have  ventured  to  say, — 

"  And  ttill  the  wonder  grew, 
How  one  small  head  could  cany  all  he 
knew." 

The  only  way  in  which  we  can 
account  for  Van  Helmont*s  miracul- 
ous visions  is,  that  he  lived  for  thirty 
years  in  his  laboratory,  which,  like 
the  cobbler's  stall,  served  him  "  for 
parlour,  and  bedroom,  and  kitchen 
and  all.**  One  favourcd  with  such 
wakinff  visions  ought  at  least  to  have 
learned  how  a  man*s  **  will"  acted 
upon  "  very  remote  objects ;"  indeed 
it  would  not  have  surprised  us  to 
hear  that  he  had  procured  an  inter- 
view with  Iris  the  sister  of  the 
Oceanides,  and  learned  from  her  not 
only  how  she  fills  the  clouds  with 


water,  but  whereabouts  in  the  human 
body  the  mystic  thread  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  soul  is  to  be  found, 
what  kind  of  scissors  she  uses  to  cut 
it,  and  of  what  material  the  thread 
itself  is  composed!  None  of  these 
things  would  have  been  at  all  inoon- 
sistent  with  some  things  that  have 
been  forced  into  light  at  the  point  rf 
his  pen ;  and  he  would  not  have 
lacked  implicit  believers,  even  if  we 
pass  from  his  own  times  to  the  dm 
of  Burgomaster  Dr.  Yon  Meyer  (who 
believes  that  dogs  have  bbte  soils  as 
toeU  as  men!)  and  the  believers  in 
mwietic  dairwn/ance. 

£xtravagant,  however,  as  all  these 
things  must  unquestionably  appear 
to  men  of  common  sense,  they  are 
not  to  be  "pished"  or  **  pooh-poohed  " 
down,  or  despatched  at  onoe  with  the 
imputation  of  *^flam"  upon  their 
heads.  To  shew  their  tenadty  of 
life,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  mes- 
merists of  the  present  day,  whose 
stock  in  trade  tney  really  are;  for 
without  meaning  any  disrespect  to 
our  contemporaries,  we  must  say 
that,  in  theoir,  th^  have  got  no 
farther  than  Van  Helmont  Even 
Mr.  Cdquhoun,  learned,  able,  poie* 
trating,  and  eloquent  as  he  is,  clings  to 
the  extravagancies  of  the  Be^;ian 
chemist  Qncfeed  we  chiefly  bonow 
our  illustrations  from  his  lM>ok},  and 
excuses  his  inability  to  explain  them 

ar  pleading  the  general  ignorance  of 
e  age  in  which  we  live.  Speaking 
of  the  mystical  union  (^the  soul  and 
the  body  he  says, — 

"  To  this  may  be  added  onr  ignorance 
of  the  oaniea  or  graritation,  of  the  com- 
mon magnetism,  of  electricity,  &c.  The 
day,  perbaps,  is  not  for  distant,  when  the 
remarkable  anticipations  of  Kant  will  be 
realised,  and  when  it  will  be  generally 
recognised  and  admitted,  that  all  of  these 
phenomena  are  the  product  of  one  single 
and  simple  principle,  differently  modi- 
fied," 

We  are  very  much  of  Kant*8 
opinion  ourselves.  We  have  Iodr 
had  our  own  notions  touching  nuneru 
magnetism.  We  think  it  not  im- 
possible that  we  may  live  to  see  all 
the  accepted  notions  concerning  it 
exploded.  The  science  of  electro- 
magnetism  has  opened  a  new  phase 
in  chemical  science,  and  dectziciQr 
may^ret  explain  both  magnetism  and 
gravitation.     The  law  of  pohdty 
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has  alread}r  entered  into  astronomi- 
cal calculations,  and  we  think  it  vrill 
jet  be  found  that  electricity  is  the 
main  element  in  ^larity ;  Imt  even 
if  we  had  room,  it  would,  perhaps, 
be  premature  to  explain  our  notions 
on  this  point  just  at  present. 

There  is  a  pasrage  in  Dr.  Fassa- 
vant's  work*  which  just  occurs  to 
US,  and  which  we  must  quote : — 

"  To  the  theorj  of  a  polar  attraction 
and  repuliioD  between  the  planets,  certain 
anomalies  in  the  proportion  of  their 
distances  from  one  another  lend  pro- 
bability ;  some  planets  standing  nearer 
or  further  asunder  than  they  should,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  Wurm  has  laid  down 
for  their  relative  distances.  According 
to  this  law,  the  distance  of  the  earth  from 
the  son  should  be  210  semi-diameters  of 
the  latter,  instead  of  which  it  is  316. 
The  distance  of  Mars  from  the  sun  should 
be  336  semi-diameters,  but  it  is  no  more 
than  329.  Thus  the  earth  is  six  semi- 
diameters  of  the  sun  farther  from,  and  the 
planet  Mars  seven  nearer  to,  that  body, 
than  the  law  of  gravitation  would  assign 
to  these  orbs  as  their  respective  places. 
This  is  hardly  to  be  conceived  as  possible, 
but  on  the  hypothesis  of  qtuiHtative  at- 
traction, an  assignable  ground  of  which 
we  have  in  electricity  and  magnetism." 

We  are  sorel^r  tempted  to  apply 
our  electrical  notions  to  this  passa^ 
but  that  is  not  the  purpose  for  which 
-we  quoted  it.  We  use  it  as  an  ap- 
propriate pioneer  to  what  follows 
from  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  book.  At 
p.  223  he  says, — 

'*  There  exists  a  reciprocal  influence 
between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 
and  animated  beings.  The  medium  of 
this  influence  is  a  very  subtle  fluid,  per- 
vading the  whole  universe  {eUetricity  ?), 
which,  from  its  nature,  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiviu^,  propagating,  and  communicating 
every  impulse  of  motion.  This  recipro- 
cal action  is  subject  to  certain  mechanical 
laws,  which  have  not  yet  been  discovered. 
From  this  action  there  result  alternative 
effects,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  ot  flux  and  reflux.  This  flux  and 
reflux  may  be  more  or  less  general,  more 
or  less  particular,  more  or  less  com- 
pounded, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  which  determine  them.  It  is  by 
this  operation  (the  most  universal  of 
those  which  nature  exhibits  to  us),  that 
the  relations  of  activity  are  maintained 
between  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  earth, 
and  its  constituent  parts.  The  properties 
of  matter  and  of  organised  bodies  depend 


upon  this  operation.  The  animal  body 
experiences  the  alternative  eflTects  of  thu 
agent,  which,  by  insinuating  itself  into 
the  substance  of  the  nerves,  aflfects  them 
immediately.  The  human  body  exhibits 
properties  analogous  to  those  of  the 
magnet,  such  as  polarity  and  inclintttioH. 
The  property  of  the  ammal  body,  which 
renders  it  susceptible  of  this  influence, 
occasioned  its  denomination  of  animal 
magnetism.  I1ie  action  and  the  virtue 
of  animal  magnetism  are  capable  of  being 
communicated  to  other  animated  and  in- 
animate bodies.  The  one  and  the  other, 
however,  are  susceptible  of  them  in  dif- 
ferent degrees.  This  action  and  this  vir- 
tue can  be  increased  and  propagated  by 
these  bodies.  We  observe  from  experi- 
ence the  flowing  of  a  certain  subtle  mat- 
ter, which  penetrates  all  bodies,  without 
perceptibly  losing  any  of  its  activity ; 
and  it  operates  at  a  considerable  distance, 
without  the  aid  of  any  intermediate  object. 
Like  light  it  is  reflected  by  mirrors ;  and 
it  is  inrigorated,  diffused,  and  communi- 
cated by  sound.  This  virtue  is  capable 
of  being  accumulated,  concentrated,  and 
transported.  There  are  animated  bodiei, 
although  very  rare,  which  possess  a  pro- 
per^ so  opposite  to  magnetism,  that  their 
mere  presence  prevents  all  its  effects  in 
other  bodies*  This  opposite  power  also 
penetrates  all  bodies,  and  is  also  captable 
of  being  concentrated  and  diffused ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  merely  a  negative,  but  a 
really  positive  power.  The  mineral  mag- 
net, whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  like- 
wise equally  susceptible  with  other  bodies 
of  animal  magnetism,  and  even  of  the 
opposite  virtue,  without  suffering  in 
either  case  any  alteration  of  its  agency 
in  respect  to  iron,  which  proves  that  the 
principle  of  animal  magnetism  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  mineral. 
This  system  will  furnish  new  illtistrations 
of  the  nature  of  fire  and  of  light ;  as  also 
of  the  theory  of  attraction,  of  flux  and 
reflux,  of  the  magnet  and  of  electricity. 
It  will  inform  us,  that  the  magnet  and 
artificial  electricity  only  have,  with  re- 
spect to  diseases,  properties  in  common 
with  several  other  agents  which  nature 
presents  to  us ;  and  that  if  the  former 
have  produced  some  salutary  effects,  these 
effects  are  to  be  ascribed  to  aninuil  mag- 
netism. By  means  of  animal  magnetism 
nervous  diseases  may  be  cured  immedi- 
ately, and  other  complaints  mediately," 
&c. 

It  is  only  as  a  curative  agency  that 
we  can  regard  animal  magnetism  or 
mesmerism  with  any  kind  of  favour ; 
the  next  thing  that  reconciles  us  to 
it  is  the  eloquent  advocacy  of  such 
men  as  Mr,  Colquhoun  and  Dr.  El- 
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liotton.  With  reflard  to  the  chemical 
theory  here  hud  Qowp,  we  shall  only 
say  that  it  is  a  cnrioas  sabjeet  for 
flpeculation,  and,  therefore,  unob- 
jectionable. The  influence  which 
the  moon  has  upon  the  flux  and  re- 
flux of  the  sea  may  be  properly 
enough  accounted  for.  It  is  no  part 
of  our  present  purpose  to  so  mto 
that  matter ;  but  when  we  nnd  an- 
alogies drawn  from  it  (we  don*t  say 
by  Mr.  Colquhonn)  to  favour  the 
belief  in  a  story  told  of  Mesmer 
on  the  occasion  of  an  operation  with 
the  lancet,  when  it  b  said  the  blood 
oozed  from  the  incision  or 'retreated, 
flowed  or  ebbed,  according  as  the 
operator  approached  and  touched,  or 
receded  from  the  patient,  public  cre- 
dulity is  brought  flat  on  its  face 
a§[ain  before  the  exploded  super* 
ttitioBs  of  our  ancestors  of  the  middle 
ages ;  that  the  wounds  of  a  murdered 
person  would  bleed  if  the  body  were 
approached  by  the  murderer.  With 
reference  to  the  Uving  person,  the 
probability  iiL  that  if  he  were  touched 
by  any  indinerent  bystander  whilst 
in  the  magnetic  coma,  the  same  re- 
sults wouM  follow;  f<H:  a  touch 
would,  in  a  particular  condition,  be 
iufficieot  to  rouse  his  energies  in 
some  degree,  which  would  hare  an 
immediate  effect  upon  the  whole 
nervous  syrtem.  [We  shall  shew  this 
more  putieularly  anon,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  "double  conscious- 
ness."] With  reference  to  the  dead 
subject,  the  presence  of  a  number  of 

gersons  in  a  room  would  inevitably 
ave  the  effect  of  raising  the  tempe- 
rature, which,  acting  upon  the  accu- 
mulated gases  in  the  body  might 
cause  a  sU^ht  eflOusioa  of  the  little 
remaining  liquid  blood,  or  pus.  But 
this  latter  superstition  nas  long  been 
swept  away  with  the  orded  itself. 
We  have  nothinr  to  um  in  fkvour 
of  the  curative  efficacy  orthe  magnet, 
or  artificial  electricity ;  butwecumot 
help  thinldng  that  Mr.  Colqidioun 
goes  too  £u:  when  he  says,  that  if 
they  ^  have  produced  some  salutary 
effects,  these  effects  are  to  be  ash 
cribed  to  animal  magnetism  /**  Now, 
we  don*t  mean  to  deny  that  salutary 
effects  have  been,  and  often  are,  pro- 
duced by  animal  magnetism ;  but 
we  contend  that  pre^ly  the  same 
effects,  frequently  with  less  risk,  are 
constantly  produced  by  other  means, 
—nay,  by  patients  thfiOMelveB.  who 


fint  induce  deep  by  keeping  their 
eyes  and  attention  jCratf  npcm  ai!^  in- 
animate object — say  the  eeilinff  of  a 
room ;  then  causing  their  mind  and 
body  to  act  and  react  upon  each 
other  in  an  nnusnal  degree.  Some 
object  considerably  above  the  level 
of  the  eye,  so  as  to  eanae  the  head  to 
be  thrown  back  a  little,  ia  the  beat 
for  the  purpose.  This,  with  the 
fixed  gaze,  produces  a  slight  strain 
upon  the  eyes:  hence,  besides  the 
exhaustion  of  the  visual  organ  and 
slight  vertigo  which  are  the  imme- 
diate and  necessary  results  of  this 
process,  a  habit  of  intense  abstrac- 
tion, or  concentration  of  attention,  is 
induced;  during  which  theie  is  a 
suppressed  state  of  the  respirataoo, 
prevoitiiig  the  proper  and  eflleient 
purification  of  the  blood,  and  inter- 
rupting the  f^  and  r^;u]ar  drtula- 
tion  through  the  brain  (as  in  com- 
mon and  easy  respiration)  ;  the  im- 
perfectly decarbonised  blood  acts  on 
the  bnun  as  a  narcotic,  and  presently 
the  influence  is  extended  through  tlie 
whole  nervous  system.  And  m  this 
way  precisely  the  same  retuka  are 
produced  as  manifest  themaelvet  un- 
der the  magnetic  prooen.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  safe  for  a 
patient  to  try  tliese  experimenta,  un- 
less some  pers(m  be  at  hand  to  dis- 
engage him,  by  waftine  <»-  percnseioB 
of  the  hands ;  we  onhr  explain  die 
process,  in  ord^  to  mew,  that  nei- 
ther the  passes  nor  the  volition  of  an 
operator  are  required  to  induce  the 
condition^  which  will  be  recognised 
at  once  as  Mr.  Braid*8  metlm  of 
producing  nervous  sleep. 

We  smili  pass  over  the  m«iy  en- 
nous  instances  of  clairvoyance  cited 
l^  Mr.  Ck^uhonn,  because  any  db^ 
cussion  or  criticism  of  them  wonld 
involve  a  much  greater  cjMce  than  is 
left  at  our  disposal.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  in  many  cases  sufficient 
li^ht  is  not  thrown  upon  the  subject, 
whilst  in  others  mndi  that  appears 
marvellouB  may  be  very  eaauy  ac- 
counted for  by  other  tliaa  magnetic 


We  have  already  protested  t 
the  injnaliee  of  voting  auma] 
netism  a  delusion  and  a  homhoff. 
We  are  ^oroughly  convinced  that  a 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  We 
only  think  that  it  has  been  carried 
out  of  its  depth,  and  that  hi^  al* 
waott  iwinerhuman.  attoQlHitea  have 
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been  angned  to  it  to  wliieh  it  hm 
no  preteEtfioiis  -wbatever ;  and  we 
have  not  omitted  to  haye  a  smart 
cut  or  two  at  the  extravasancies  to 
which  ixigudicioui  friendi  have  com- 
mitted it.  That  man  has  an  inhe- 
rent power  of  acting  upon  man  in  a 
waT  not  hitherto  generally  known 
ana  practised  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whaterer ;  that  is,  by  inducing  him 
to  comply  with  the  preliminary 
methods  just  noted ;  and  there  can  l)e 
as  little  doubt  that,  when  properly 
and  Intimately  applied,  this  power 
may  be  exerted  to  the  very  best  ad- 
yantaffe.  We,  therefore,  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  at  the 
point  where  Mesmer  himself  todl^  it 
up. 

Frederick  Anthony  Mesmer  was 
bom  in  Switzerland  on  ihe  23d  of 
May,  1734.  He  studied  physic  in 
Vienna,  and  eventually  took  his 
doctor's  deffree.  Naturally  fond  of 
the  marvellotts,  his  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  magnet  by  the  Jesuit 
Maximilian  Hell,  professor  of  as- 
tronomy at  Yienna.  In  consequence 
of  the  instructbns  received  &om  this 
worthy,  Mesmer  began  to  use  them 
successfully  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, contmuing  the  practice,  until, 
happening  to  quarrel  with  the  Jesuit, 
be  became  anxious  to  relieve  himself 
of  the  obligation  which  he  owed  him, 
by  finding  some  substitute  for  the 
magnets.  He  therefore  tried  the 
effects  of  o^ratinff  in  the  same  man- 
ner with  his  hands  aione^  as  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  do  with  the 
magnets,  and  he  fouxtd  that  the  re- 
sults were  precisely  the  same.  From 
this  he  naturally  inferred  that  the 
magneta  were  not  the  efficient  cause, 
but  had  acted  only  as  the  medium  of 
transmitting  an  mfluence  from  his 
body  to  the  patients.  To  a  mind 
constituted  like  Mesmer*s  it  would 
be  an  easy  and  natural  inference, 
that  there  was  a  principle  in  ani- 
mated nature  capable  of  transferaioe 
from  one  being  to  another,  and  whioh 
could  be  brought  into  activity  and 
influence  by  certain  processes.  Since 
the  active  princi]^  of  mineral  mag- 
netism was  designated  a  JkakL,  he 
called  this  new  agency  a  magnetic 
fluid,  and  its  effects  ne  desi^iated 


magnetism.  Shortly  aftor 
his  arrival  in  Paris  in  1778,  his  ex- 
periments began  to  excite  so  much 
attention,  that  a  commission  of  the 
French  Academy  was  appointed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Mesmer  unoertook  to  prove  to 
this  commission  that  he  could  pro- 
duce certain  phenomena,  and  demon- 
strate that  a  magnetic  Jiuid  was  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena ;  that  by 
the  exercise  of  nls  tcHl  and  manoeu- 
vres, the  magnetic  fluid  could  be  ex- 
cited into  activity  and  even  operate 
at  a  distance,  and  that  it  could  be 
transferred  \o  inanimate  objects,  and 
made  to  operate  on  patients  at  second- 
hand, through  proximity  or  contact 
with  these  magnetised  substances. 
One  of  his  most  notable  experiments 
was  his  mesmerising  trees  in  Dr. 
Franklin*s  garden,  and  allowing  his 
subjects  to  be  taken  blindfold  into 
the  garden  with  the  object  of  proving 
that  the  magnetic  influence  would 
display  itself  when  the  subjects  went 
under  the  magnetised  trees,  and  then 
only.  The  reSilt  proved  directly  the 
reverse.  The  subjects  became  af- 
fected, not  under  the  mesmerised  but 
under  the  no»- mesmerised  trees! 
Other  experiments  made  within 
doors  equally  proved  the  fallacy  of 
Mesmer  s  theory,  since  the  subjects 
became  affected  when  no  passes  were 
being  made,  provided  they  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  they  were  being 
operated  upon — at  a  distance ;  whilst, 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  not  at  all 
aflected,  how  vigorously  soever  the 
passes  were  made,  if  the  subiects  had 
not  been  led  to  believe  that  such 
proceedings  were  going  forward.  The 
commismon,  of  course,  reported*  un- 
favourably of  the  pretensions  of  Mes- 
mer, guoad  his  demonstrating  the  ex- 
istence of  a  magnetic  fluid.  They 
bore  testimony,  however,  to  the 
reali^  of  the  phenomena,  but  attri- 
buted them  entirely  to  the  influence 
of  the  imagination.  Here  is  an  ex- 
tract transited  from  this  report : — 

"  Tliat  whieb  we  have  learned,  or  at 
least  that  which  has  heen  proved  to  us 
io  a  clear  and  aatisfuilory  manner  by  our 
inquiry  into  the  phenomena  of  mes- 
merism, is.  that  man  can  act  upon  man  at 


*  RiqipoTt  das  CoiamiaaBires  de  la  Soci^t^  Eoyale  de  Midtcintu^QoamH  par  le 
Roi,  poor  faiie  rezanen  du  Magn^ame  Animal.    FariB,  1784. 3d  by  V:iOC 
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aH  times,  and  almost  at  will,  by  striking 
his  imagination ;  that  signs  and  gestures, 
the  most  simple,  may  piodace  the 
most  powerful  effects; -that  the  action  of 
man  upon  the  imagination  may  be  re- 
duced to  an  art,  and  conducted  after  a 
certain  method  when  exercised  upon  pa- 
tients who  hare  faith  in  the  proceed- 
ings." 

There  is  manifestly  no  attempt 
here  to  deny  the  phenomena ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  commission  actually 
confirms  their  Teahty;  andy^et  this 
is  the  celebrated  decision  continually 
referred  to  ever  since,  as  a  complete 
death-blow  to  mesmerism  and  its  nre- 
tensions.  In  the  sequel  we  snail 
shew,  that  the  commissioners  were 
quite  justified  in  alle^g  that  what 
theif  witnessed  was  entirely  the  result 
of  imagination ;  but  they  were  in  no 
respect  warranted  by  the  premises  in 
drawing  Uie  latter  part  or  their  con- 
clusion, namely,  that  the  primary  in- 
duction of  the  condition  had  also 
been  entirely  the  result  of  imaffina- 
tion.  Although  this  decision  had  the 
effect  of  throwing  mesmerism  into 
the  shade,  it  was  still  prosecuted 
on  the  Contment  1^  many  eminent 
medical  and  scientific  men  with  zeal 
and  success.  In  1817,  the  practice 
of  the  art  was  ordained  to  he  confined 
to  the  medical  profession  in  the 
Prussian  dominions;  and  in  1818, 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin 
offered  a  prize  of  3400  francs  for  the 
best  treatise  on  mesmerism.  In  Den- 
mark, and  even  in  Russia,  about  the 
same  period,  the  subject  was  brought 
under  investigation ;  and  in  the  latter 
country,  a  committee,  appointed  by 
the  emperor,  declared  it  to  be  a  most 
important  agent.  In  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  matters  in  these  va- 
rious quarters,  in  1826,  a  second  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  appomted  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
Paris.  This  commission  prosecuted 
the  inquiry  for  five  years,  and  drew 
up  a  report  with  great  care,  which 
was  read  to  the  {^ademy  in  1831. 
After  referring  to  the  various  physio- 
l^cal  phenomena  particularly  spe- 
cined,  and  to  cures  effected  under 
their  own  immediate  observation, 
they  made  the  following  important 
remarks : — 

"  Your  committee  have  communicated 
in  the  report  facts  of  sufficient  importance 
to  entitle  them  to  think  that  the  academy 


ought  to  encoonge  the  hivestigatioiii  into 
the  subject  of  anuna]  magnetism  as  a  cu- 
rious branch  of  psychology  and  natural 
history." 

Now,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  tins  report  was  subscribed  by 
nine  eminent  members  of  the  acade- 
my (one  of  whom  submitted  p^nson- 
ally  to  be  operated  upon),  who  pro- 
secuted  the   investifintion   for  five 
years,  there  is  very  little  room  left 
for  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of 
either  the  psycholo^cal  or  physio- 
logical    phenomena.      How     they 
were  produced,  or  by  what  precise 
laws  tney  are  governed,  is  another 
question.    In  1828  and  9  M.  Chene- 
vix  attempted,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess, to  bring  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  British  public    In  1833, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  published  the  report 
of  the  second  French  commissioa; 
and  in  1836  the  first  edition  (the  edi- 
tion before  us  is  the  second,  very 
greatiy  enlarged)  of  his  very  valna- 
ble  and  interesting  work  Isia  ReveUt" 
ta.     In  1837,  Buon  Dupotet  came 
over  to  this  country,  but  nis  labours 
and  his  efforts  were  alike  disregarded 
until  Dr.  Elliotson  took  him  by  the 
hand ;  and  tiie  results  of  the  doctor's 
experiments  created  a  strong  sensa- 
tion.    But,  as  was  the  case  with 
Mesmer,  his  theoretical  notions  not 
standing  the  practical  test  to  which 
he  had  offered  to  subject  them,  the 
current  of  public  opinion  was  turned 
against   him,  and  he  was  speedily 
swamped.    He  not  only  believed  in 
a  special  influence  emanating  ftom 
the  operator,  but  he  fell  back  upon 
the  old  notions  about  mineral  mag- 
netism, and  allied  that  certain  me- 
tals possessed  this  special  inflnenoe, 
whilst  others  had  no  such  power. 
Ex.  gr.^  he  maintained  that  nickel 
was  a  powerful  magnetiser,  whilst 
lead  poraessed  no  such  property;  and 
he  offered  to  allow  Mr.  Wakley,  of 
tiie  Lancet,  an  opportunity  of  testing 
this.    The  results  were  these:  Mr. 
Wakley  made  the  subiect    believe 
that  he  was  operating  with  mesmerued 
metal,  whilst  he  was  using  the  other, 
and  the  subject  became  mesmerised  1 
On  the  other  hand,  he  operated  with 
the  mesmerisiiis;  metal,  whilst  the 
subject  was  made  to  beheve  that  he 
was  using  the  lum-mesmerised  metal, 
and  no  effects  ensued.     His  other 
experiments  were  conducted  in  tlie 
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same  manner,  and  with  simflar  re- 
salts, — the  effect  on  the  mbjecU  aLwayn 
antwermg  to  the  impreeeione  previously 
made  on  their  nundsl  ifow  these 
were  well -contrived  and  well-con- 
dacted  experiments  for  determining 
whether  these  metals  were  possessed 
of  the  positive  and  negative  qualities 
assigned  to  them ;  and  Dr.  ialiotson 
held  in  his  hands  the  most  irre- 
fingahle  proofs  of  the  &llacy  of 
his  theory.  But  then  Mr.  Wakley, 
in  his  turn,  rushed  into  the  ex- 
treme of  error.  He  published  to 
the  world,  and  persisted  and  glo- 
ried in  the  assertion,  that  the  patients 
were  impostors,  and,  dot  consequence^ 
that  all  mesmeric  pnenomena  were 
an  unmitigated  and  daring  cheat 
Kow,  Mr.  Braid*8  investi^tions  tend 
to  clear  up  these  difficulties  at  once. 
They  prove  to  us,  that  those  who 
have  had  the  impressibility  stamped 
upon  them  either  by  the  mesmeric 
process  or  by  the  induction  of  nervous 
sleep,  became  liable  to  be  affected 
entnrely  through  the  imagination  and 
habit,  since  they  have  invariably  gi- 
ven way  to  the  mfluence,  or  have  not 
been  affected  at  all,  exactly;  as  they 
eameded  it  or  did  not  expect  it. 

we  now  come  to  the  period  (1841) 
at  which  M.  Lafontaine  commenced 
operations  in  this  country.  Although 
the  phenomena  exhibit^  at  his  con- 
versazioni  were  of  a  veiy  ordinary 
and  commonplace  description,  sel- 
dom shewing  more  than  the  usual 
characteristics  of  magnetic  coma,  ac- 
companied by  the  puncturing,  pinch- 
ing, squeezing,  aural  and  olnictory 
tests  of  insensibility,  and  so  forth : 
they  served  to  awaken  curiosity,  and 
to  set  investi^tion  a-foot  Amongst 
others,  Mr.  Braid,  a  learned  tthd 
eminent  surgeon  of  Manchester,  to 
whose  valuable  and  interesting  book 
we  have  already  referred,  turned  his 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  the  re- 
sult of  his  investigations  is  a  new 
branch  of  science,  which  has  already 
worked  wonders  as  a  curative  asency, 
and  which  promises  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  in  that  character.  He 
calls  his  method  Neubhtpmotism 
(which,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ladies, 
we  may  as  well  explain,  is  derived 
from  two  Greek  words,  nZ^f  (nerve\ 
and  ^mt  (sleep),— nervous  sleep). 
Mr.  Braid  was  at  first  a  sceptic ;  but, 
after  having  attended  two  or  three 
of  M.  Lafontaine*s  conversazioni^  he 


witnessed  an  effect  apparently  a 
bond  fide  phenomenon,  which,  upon 
consideration,  he  believed  to  be, 
not  the  effect  of  any  magnetic  in- 
fluence passing  from  the  body  of 
the  operator  to  the  patient,  but 
of  the  continued  fixed  stare  exhaust- 
ing the  irritability  of  the  optic  and 
motor  nerves  of  the  eye,  an  effect 
which  he  believed  would  result  quite 
as  readily  by  causing  the  patient  to 
maintain  a  steady,  fixed  stare  at  any 
inanimate  object.  In  order  to  put 
^  this  to  the  proof,  he  induced  a  younff 
friend  to  sit  down  on  a  low  seat,  and 
maintain  a  steady,  fixed  gaze  at  an 
object  placed  considerably  above  his 
h€»d,— -but  we  will  quote  Mr.  Braid^s 
own  words : — 

"  In  three  minutes  his  eyelids  closed,  a 
gush  of  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  his 
head  drooped,  bis  face  was  slightly  con- 
vulsed, he  gave  a  groan,  and  instantly 
fell  into  profound  sleep,  the  respiration 
becoming  slow,  deep,  and  sibilant,  the 
right  hand  and  arm  being  agitated  by 
slight  convulsive  movements.  At  the 
end  of  four  minutes  I  con&idered  it  neces- 
sary,  for  his  safety,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
experiment.  This  experiment  not  only 
proved  what  I  expected,  but  also,  by 
calling  my  attention  to  the  spasmodic 
state  of  the  muscles  of  the  face  and  arm, 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  respiration,  and 
the  condition  of  the  mind,  as  evinced  on 
rousing  the  patient,  tended  to  prove  to 
my  mind  I  had  got  the  key  to  the  solution 
of  mesmerism.  The  agitation  and  alarm 
of  this  gentleman,  on  being  roused,  very 
much  astonished  Mrs.  Braid.  She  ex- 
pressed herself  very  much  surprised  at 
nis  being  so  much  alarmed  about  no. 
thing,  as  she  had  watched  the  whole 
time,  and  never  saw  me  near  him,  or 
touching  him  in  any  way  whatever.  I 
proposed  that  she  should  be  the  next 
subject  operated  on,  to  which  she  readily 
consentea,  assuring  all  present  that  she 
would  not  be  so  easily  alarmed  as  the 
gentleman  referred  to.  I  requested  her 
to  sit  down,  and  gaze  on  the  ornament  of 
a  china  suear  basin,  placed  at  the  same 
angle  to  the  eyes  as  the  bottle  in  the 
former  experiment.  In  two  minutes  the 
expression  of  the  face  was  very  much 
ehaoged  ;  at  the  end  of  two  minutes  and 
a  half  the  eyelids  closed  convulsively ; 
the  mouth  was  distorted;  she  gave  a 
deep  sigh,  the  bosom  heaved,  she  fell 
back,  and  was  evidently  passing  into  an 
hysteric  paroxysm,  to  prevent  which  I 
instantly  roused  her.  On  counting  the 
pulse  I  found  it  had  mounted  up  to  180 
strokes  a  minute. 

**  In  order  to  prove  my  position  still 
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more  iAnfty,  I  eallad  np  one  of  mj  inciw 
sMTanU,  who  knew  nothiag  of  met* 
merism,  ao<t  g«to  him  sich  direoUooft  as 
were  calcuUied  to  inprcss  hit  mind  with 
the  Idea  that  hia  fixed  atlention  was 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  watching  a 
chemical  experiment  in  the  preparation  of 
Borae  medicine,  and  being  familrerwith 
80ch  he  could  feel  no  alarm.  In  two 
minotes  and  a  half  his  eyelids  closed 
slowly  with  a  ribrating  motion,  his  chin 
fell  on  his  breast,  he  gsTS  a  deep  sigh, 
and  was  instantly  in  a  profoona  tfkiep, 
breathing  hmdly.  AU  the  persons  pre- 
sent burst  into  a  fit  of  laoghter,  but  atlU 
he  was  not  interrupted  by  us.  In  about 
one  minute  after  his  profound  sleeo  I 
roused  him,  and  pretended  to  chide  him 
for  being  so  careless ;  said  he  ought  to 
be  ashamed  of  himself  for  not  being  able 
to  attend  to  my  instructions  for  three  mi- 
nutes without  falling  asleep,  and  ordered 
him  down  stairs.  In  a  short  time  I  re- 
called this  young  man,  and  desired  him 
to  sit  down  once  more,  but  to  be  careful 
not  to  go  to  sleep  again,  as  on  the  fprmer 
occasion.  He  sat  down  with  this  inten- 
tion, but  at  the  expiration  of  two  minutes 
and  a  half  his  eyelids  closed,  and  exactly 
the  same  phenomena  as  in  the  former 
experiment  ensued. 

"  I  again  tried   the    experiment,  by 

causmg  Mr. to  gaze  on  a  different 

object  from  that  used  on  the  Jint  experi- 
ments; but  still,  as  I  anticipated,  the 
Ehenomena  were  the  same.  I  also  tried 
im  ^  la  FontaiHe,  with  the  thumbs  and 
eyes,  and  likewise  by  gazing  on  my  eyes 
without  contact,  and  still  the  effects  were 
the  same,  as  I  fully  expected. 

"  I  now  stated  that  I  considered  the 
experiments  fully  proved  my  theory ;  and 
expressed  my  entire  conviction  that  the 
phenomena  of  meimeritm  were  to  be  ac- 
counted  for  on  the  principle  of  a  derange* 
ment  of  ihe  state  of  the  cerebrospinal  een^ 
ires,  and  of  the  circulatorif,  and  respiratory, 
and  muscular  syUems,  induced,  as  I  have 
explained,  by  a  fixed  stare, absolute  repose  of 
body,  fixed  attention,  and  suppressed  respi' 
ration,  concomitant  with  that  fixity  of  at- 
tention ;  that  the  whole  depended  on  the 
physicad  and  psychical  condition  of  the 
patient,  arising  from  the  causes  referred 
to,  and  not  at  all  on  the  volition,  or  passes 
of  the  operator,  throwing  out  a  magnetic 
fluid,  or  exciting  into  activity  some  mys- 
tical universal  fluid  or  memum.  I  mr- 
ther  added,  that  haying  thus  produced 
the  primary  phenomena,  I  had  no  doubt 
but  the  others  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course,  time  being  allowed  for  their  gra- 
dual and  successive  developement.'* 


Gniete»  liMeiiy  irere  tlie  mmim  imA, 
by  Mr.  Bnid  to  indaoe  •omnolfiMy, 
There  cm  be  bo  doubt  that  he  soe^ 
ceedad,  aod  there  am  be  as  little 
doubt,  for  we  hxve  beea  eyemitoemn 
of  hii  experiments  oiEndYee»  that,  hjr 
hiB  method,  dl  the  phenomena  which 
exhibit  themaelveB  in  the  meBmeiie 
treatment  are  bron^ont,  except  the 
pheeomenoii  of  daarvoyanee,  a  &oaa- 
JkU  instanoe  of  which,  that  conld  ncyt 
be  accounted  for  in  a  docen  diflfereat 
wa^,  we  have  never  witnened.  It  is 
qnite  evident,  we  take  it,  in  the  eaees 
above  onoted,  that  in  none  of  them 
could  tnere  exist  anjr  thing  beyond 
what  aroee  from  the  minds  and  bodies 
of  the  paki^its  acting  on  themselves 
in  conjunction  with  the  inanimate 
objects  at  which  they  gaaed.  It  jm 
true  tiiat  fiuth  in  a  naiticalar  agency 
may  powerfullv  aid,  althoogfa  it  is 
by  no  means  absolutely  neccBBur  to 
thesncoesso^theexpemDent.  Wnen, 
however,  as  we  have  already  hinted, 
the  impressibiUty  has  been  frtamped 
upon  patients,  either  by  the  mesmeric 
or  neurhypnotic  method,  if  you  can 
only  induce  than  to  believe  that 
certain  effects  will  follow  oertahi  act% 
and  vice  versdj  those  e£Eeets  will  ge» 
nerally  take  place.  Both  Mi^.  Braid 
and  the  mesmerists  seem  to  agree  9M 
to  the  facty  that  sleep  induced  by 
artificial  contrivances  differs  in  many 
respects  from  natural  sleep,  that  there 
are  different  d^rrees,  or  stages  of  this 
sleep,  and  that  the  phenomena  vaiy 
according  to  the  different  stages  or 
degree$^  and  the  modes  of  msnagp^ 
ment;  there  being  at  one  sti^  an 
exiE^tation,  at  another  a  depressum  of 
the  natural  Amotions,  berth  mental 
and  nhysical.  Mr.  Braid  oonj^asei 
that  he  has  never  been  abk  to  pro- 
duce the  transcendental  phennmena 
of  dairvqyanee  by  his  method,  but 
by  direct  mental  suggestion  he  baa 
been  able  to  produoe  what  he  es& 
^double  consciousness,**  of  which 
more  anon.  Mr.  Braid,  too,  like 
Mesmer  and  Dr.  EUiotsoo,  appean 
to  have  had  his  rubs  and  eoada; 
and,  probably,  the  world  is  indebled 
to  the  bru8^iaie  and  eooentrietty  d 
the  ^tish  Association*  for  bos  va- 
luable treatise.  It  would  appear 
that,  when  that  august  body  ccpeii- 


,  Apropos  of  this  British  Association  for  the  tidoancement  of  science;  What  part 
18  u  playing  under  this  new  blaze  of  scientific  light  1  Does  it  range  itself  amongst 
me  mesmenc  or  the  anti.mesmeric  chorus  1    Or  is  it  squcering  itsetfup,  and  htdttg 
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latetics  vifited  Manchester  in  1842, 
tir.  Braid  proposed  to  rcmd  a  paper 
o  them  on  his  new  discovenr, 
xid,  with  that  view,  sent  them  the 
dS^  which  was  returned  to  him 
rom  the  Medical  Section  by  iJbie 
lands  of  a  common  porter  in  an  tiit- 
ecUed  envelope,  accompanied  by  a 
lote  in  pendl  on  the  back  of  it,  to  the 
tfect  tlmt  it  was  rejected  as  unsuit- 
able. Mr.  Braid,  however,  was  not 
o  be  turned  from  his  purpose  so 
asily.  He  engaged  one  of  the  laiigest 
'ooms  in  the  town,  and  ^ve  a  con- 
'-ersasione  to  the  other  sections,  which 
vas  crowded  \  and,  instead  of  getting 
he  thanks  and  applause  of  one  sec- 
ion  only,  the  hiffh€»t  encomiums,  toad 
k  vote  of  thanks  to  bo(^  were  be- 
towed  upon  him  by  the  members  of 
he  other  sections  reinforced  by  the 
>ublic.  This  is  a  diversion,  but  it 
:mbodies  an  episode  too  interesting 
o  be  overlooked,  and  we  write  cw" 
'ente  calamo.  We  were  ffoing  on  to 
^ntrast  the  principles  of  mesmeriffln 
md  neurh3rpnotism.  The  mesmer- 
sts,  as  we  nave  already  intimated, 
relieve  in  a  special  agency,  a  mag- 
lede  fluid,  or  some  unniown  and 
nysterious  principle,  or  virtue,  as  the 
nediimi  of^mental  and  physical  ac- 
ion,  which  can  be  brought  into  ac- 
ivity  by  personal  cont«^  looking 
nto  the  eyes  of  the  patients,  pointing 
:he  fingers  at  them,  or  by  penorming 
rarious  manceuvres  called  passes, 
either  in  the  presence  of  the  patient, 
)r  at  any  distance,  and  without  his 
knowledge,  will,  or  cogent;  or  by 
the  simple  vohtion  of  the  operator, 
3ven  at  a  distance,  and  without  the 
patient  hems  aware  or  imagining  that 
be  was  wilung  such  efibcts.  And, 
again,  they  imege  that  the  power 
mav  be  imparted  b$r  them  to  mani- 
tnate  substances,  which  wlU  manifest 
the  same  phenomena  in  any  patient 
who  lays  hold  of,  or  touches,  or  tastes 
such  mesmerised  substances.  Bence 
they  manifestly  believe  the  influence 


of  mesmerism  to  be  im  obf€cU90  in- 
fluence from  without  i  so  that  the 
operator  can  throw  either  man  or 
brute  animal,  will-ye  nil-ye,  into  the 
condition,  and  that  neither  dirtanoe, 
nor  intervening  bars  or  bolts,  can 
resist  the  in£ience  of  the  mes- 
meriser*B  volition  and  passes.  For 
the  purpose  of  proving  what  we  have 
already  asserted,  namely,  that  these 
views  sinffularly  ccundde  with  the 
notions  oiVan  Uelmont,  we  will  give 
a  translated  passage  &om  his  work 
on  the  magnetic  cure  of  wounds  :--^ 

"  In  man/'  says  he,  "  there  sits  en- 
throned a  noble  ener^,  whereby  be  is 
endowed  with  a  capacify  to  act  extra  u, 
without  and  beyond  the  narrow  territories 
of  himself,  only  per  natttm,  by  his  single 
beck,  by  the  natural  ma^c  of  his  fancy, 
and  to  transmit  a  snbtila  and  invisible 
virtue,  a  certain  infloence  that  doth  after- 
wards subsist  and  perserert  per  se,  and 
operate  upon  an  object  removed  at  yery 
great  distance,  by  the  discovery  of  which 
sole  mystery  all  that  we  have  hitherto 
treated  concerning  the  ideal  entity,  con- 
veyed in  the  arms  of  a  spiritual  emanator, 
and  sallying  abroad  to  execute  the  man. 
dates  of  the  will,  concerning  the  magnetism 
of  all  creatures,  proceeding  as  well  from 
hnman/anoy  as  m>m  the  native  and  pe- 
cnhar  fancy  of  every  thing,  and,  also, 
concerning  the  magieal  euperiority  of  man 
over  all  sublonary  bodies." 

This  sonorous  bombast  runs  on 
into  an  illustration  of  his  moon- 
struck philosophv,  borrowed  from 
the  simple  fact  of  the  loadstone  con- 
verting steel  into  a  magnetic  needle. 
All  this,  however,  is  agreeable  to  the 
belief  of  zealous,  thorough-going 
mesmerists.  The  hypnotists,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  neurhypnotism  to 
be  mbjecHvey  or  personal^  and  inca- 
pable of  being  induced  without  the 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  or  be- 
lief, of  uie  patient,  or  by  physical 
impressions  received  through  the  or- 
gans of  special  sense.*  We  have 
already  set  forth  their  views,  but,  for 


its  "  outward  limba  and  flourishes  "  in  a  comer  of  the  theatre,  hesitating  whether  it  shall 
step  into  the  ring  brfare  the  last  round  is  fought,  or  wait  until  the  contest  is  decided, 
ana  then  head  up  the  victors  to  receive  the  applause  of  the  spectators  Y  Oh !  fie : 
gentlemen,  fie  1    Is  this  sort  of  behaviour  worthy  of  the  Scientific  Lion  of  Britain  ? 

*  Mr.  Braid,  at  a  recent  oonversasione,  attributed  the  phenomena  to  exalted  func- 
tion of  natural  or^pans  enabling  patients  to  peroeive  faint  impressions  throagh  the 
ordinary  media,  whilst  the  mesmerists  alleged  that  they  resulted  from  some  particular 
and  impalpable  medium  through  which  the  unexpressed  thoughts,  knowledge,  and  de- 
sires were  imparted  from  the  mesmeriser  to  the  mesmerisee,  as  by  a  species  of  inspi- 
ration or  sympathetic  reflection.  r^r^r^n]o 

^      ^  Digitized  by  VjOVjyiC 
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the  purposes  of  contrast,  it  may  be 
conyenient  to  repeat  them  here.  The^ 
consider  that  the  induction  of  the 
sleep  is  entirelj  '^  the  result  of  the 
mind  and  body  of  the  patient  acting 
and  reactmg  on  each  other  in  an 
vmuual  manner;  and  the  most  read^ 
and  certain  method  of  inducing  this 
is  by  arresting  the  attention  throu^ 
visual  sensation,  by  causing  the  pa- 
tient to  maintain  a  fixed  gaze  at  an 
object,  placed  so  much  above  the 
heiid  as  will  produce  a  slight  strain 
on  the  eyes.  It  seems  that,  besides 
the  exhaustion  of  ihe  visual  organ 
and  slight  vertigo,  which  are  the 
immediate  and  necessary  results  of 
this  process,  there  is  also  induced  a 
habit  of  intense  abstraction,  or  con- 
centration of  attention,  during  which 
there  is  a  suppressed  state  of  the 
respiration,  which  prevents  the  pro- 
per and  efficient  purification  or  the 
blood,  and  that,  besides  the  inter- 
ruption to  the  iVee  and  r^ular  cir- 
culation through  tiie  bram,  as  in 
common  and  eacy  respiration,  the 
imperfectly^  decarbonised  blood  acts 
on  the  brain  as  a  narcotic,  and  thus 
hastens  the  results  of  hypnotism.**  In 
proof  of  this,  Mr.  Braid  remarks  that 
it  is  always  more  difficult  to  hypnotise 
patients  who  breathe  quickly^  and, 
therefore,  he  has  requested  wem  to 
suppress  their  respiration. 

Again,  with  reference  to  objecthoe 
influences.  The  experiments  of  Mes- 
mer  before  the  French  commission, 
Mr.  Wakley*s  experiments  with  Dr. 
£lliotson*s  patients,  various  expe- 
riments made  by  the  Rev.  le  Koy 
Sunderland,  of  New  York  (who,  by 
the  way,  first  decried  Mr.  Braid's 
theory,  and  afterwards  adopted  it), 
besides  fifty  others  which  we  could 
mention,  all  tend  to  prove  that 
the  influence  of  mesmerised  sub- 
stances depends,  not  on  any  real  or 
supposed  power  of  the  substances 
themselves,  but  on  the  belief  or 
imagmation  of  the  patient ;  the  same 
may  also  be  said  with  respect  to 
passes  at  a  distance,  the  effects  cor- 
responding exactly  with  the  previous 
expectation  of  the  patients.  With 
reference  to  this  agency,  Le  Boy 
Sunderland  says,  '*  That  it  is  not  a 
fluid  eliminateu  from  the  operator,  or 
a  machine,  as  has  been  supposed,  any 
one  may  demonstrate  in  five  minutes."^ 
He  fUrth^  stat^  that  he  has  ope- 


rated upon  hundreds  of  patients,  and 
in  every  imaginable  nuumer,  "and 
he  finds  that  he  can  produce  pre- 
dsely  the  same  results  withoat  any 
magnet,  or  electricity,  or  battery,  or 
metals,  or  minerals,  or  passes,  or  irtS 
at  all  ;**  and  he  ffoes  on  to  prove  that 
mere  willing  without  the  knowledge 
ofthe  patient  has  no  influence.  ^We 
have  caused  subjects,"  says  he,  "to 
fall  asleep  again  and  asain,  whdsl  we 
tvere  wiuinethem  to  keep  awake  aS 
the  while.  Take  any  subject  who  is 
highly  susceptible,  and  cause  him  to 
apprehend  you  are  willing  him  to  go 
to  sleep,  and  during  the  sitting  you 
will  hun  Ro^  to  go  to  sleep,  aim  you 
will  find  that  he  will  fail  into  the 
somnopathetic  state  in  despite  of  your 
will,  just  as  certainly  as  he  (mprekends 
what  the  result  Should  be.**  Dr. 
Elliotson  also  bears  testimony  to  the 
same  effect,  touching  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  the  will.  We  will  give 
an  extract  or  two  from  the  pases  of 
the  Zoist,  At  page  242  the  dxtor 
says,— 

"  Mj  will  has  hitherto  been  powerless 
in  all  mesmeric  experiments.  I  have 
never  yet  accompli^ed  any  thing  in 
mesmerism  by  it  alone.  Howerer  long 
and  strongly  I  have  willed,  I  have  hi- 
therto  done  nothing  without  the  eye, 
manipulation,  contact,  or  approzimatioii, 
with  respect  to  the  patient,  kc.  Nay.  I 
have  never  satisfied  myself  that  I  have 
iooreased  the  power  of  other  proceedings 
by  the  most  intense  will,  or  impaired  the 
resolt  from  not  willing  at  all.   *    •    • 

"  I  hare  willed  the  excitement  of  dis- 
tinct cerebral  <»gans,  but  al%vaya  in  vain. 
I  have  looked  intently  at  the  situation  of 
distinct  cerebral  organs,  and  willed  pow- 
erfully, bat  always  in  vain." 

Then,  again,  at  page  312 : — 

"  I  hare  three  patients  whom  I  was 
originally  some  weeks  in  sending  to  sleep, 
though  I  gave  them  each  half^an-honr 
daily  of  manipulations  and  gaxing,.bnt 
who  now  go  to  sle^  on  my  merely 
raising  my  hand,  or  loddng  at  them, 
when  they  are  prepared  to  expect  sleep. 
I  told  each  of  them  that  if  she  sat  still  I 
would  mesmerise  her  in  the  next  loon 
through  the  door.  I  retired,  shut  the 
door  behind  me,  did  nothing,  but  walksd 
on  into  a  farther  room,  turned  back,  and 
found  her  asleep ;  so  with  the  other  two 
in  succession.  While  I  did  this  I  thoaa:iit 
as  Uttle  of  them  as  possible,  and  bosied 
myself  with  any  thuig  to  disturb  ny 
attention,"  r^^^^T^ 
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Another  writer  in  the  same  pub<* 
lication,  a  Mr.  Atkinson,  says,  at 
page  248,— 

^'  He  fully  answered  the  objections 
which  had  been  urged  against  the  con- 
eltuions  which  he  had  drawn  from  what 
he  had  observed,  shewiDg  distinctly  that 
there  was  neither  mental  sympathy  nor 
saggestion  in  any  of  the  cases  to  which 
he  referred,  that  thought-reading,  like 
clairroyance,  was  an  exception,  and  not 
the  rule,  for  that  he  had  found  it  im. 
possible  to  influence  his  patients  by  his 
thoQghts,  or  to  lead  them  by  sugges- 
tions." 

We  could  easily  multiply  examples 
on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  fa- 
vourable to  the  views  of  the  hvpno- 
tists,  from  Mr.  Spencer  Hall,  Dr. 
Collyer,  and  even  Mr.  Ck)lquhoun 
himself,  but  we  conceive  that  it  ia 
quite  unnecessary. 

Adopting  the  ^erall^  admitted 
principle  that  it  is  inconsistent  with 
sound  philosophy  to  seek  for  greater 
causes  than  are  adequate  to  account 
for  certain  effects,  let  us  at  once  rid 
the  Question  touching  the  agency  by 
whicn  the  phenomena  are  produced, 
of  the  various  fallacies  with  which  it 
has  been  unnecessarily  encumbered ; 
and  we  bring  it,  with  the  least  effort 
imaginable,  within  a  very  narrow 
compass.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  processes  resorted  to  by  the  mes- 
merists for  producing  the  sleep,  in 
addition  to  the  supposed  magnetic 
fluids,  include  aU  the  conditions  which 
the  hypnotists  have  proved  to  be 
necessary  to  the  same  end.  We  have 
sufficient  evidence  that  the  pheno- 
mena of  hypnotism  are  entirely  svh^ 
jectivey  and  we  have  witnessed  from 
it  the  excitation  both  of  mental  and 
physical  functions  to  an  extraordinary 
o^ree.  It  follows,  therefore,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  that  unless 
the  mesmerists  can  hymenmerkm  pro- 
duce <2Z2  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
and  something  more^  their  magnetic 


fluid,  or  special  influence,  is  a  mere 
gratuitous  assumption,  a  surplusage, 
as  the  lawyers  say,  which  ought  to  be 
discarded.  Now  there  are  pheno- 
mena which  they  dlege  they  can 
produce  which  we  have  alr^y  ac- 
knowledged cannot  be  produced  by 
hypnotism,  namely,  the  marvels  of 
clau-voyance,  and  the  influencing  of 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  patients  by 
direct  mental  suggestion  without  the 
ordinary  media  of  communication 
through  the  physical  organs  of  sense. 
If  they  can  establish  that  superior 
power  on  incontestable  evidence,  then, 
and  then  only,  will  they  prove  the 
existence  of  some  special  mfluence. 
All  the  phenomena  of  hypnotism, 
startling  though  many  of  them  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  are  quite 
reconcilable  with  well-known  and 
established  physiological  and  psycho* 
logical  principles ;  they  are  level  with 
our  comprehension,  and  can  be  all 
satisfactorily  accounted  for,  and, 
therefore,  we  are  indined  to  look 
upon  them  with  favour;  but  the 
higher  phenomena  of  clairvoyance, 
and  direct  mental  suggestion  and  in- 
tuition, far  transcendthe  laws  of  all 
known  philosoph)r,  and  make  us  look 
upon  the  mesmerisers  with  mistrust, 
— mistrust,  we  mean,  when  they  at- 
tempt thus  to  get  beyond  the  bounds 
of  human  apprehension. 

It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  upset 
animal  magnetism  in  order  to  esta- 
blish neurhypnotism,  since  the  fact 
that  certain  phenomena  can  be  in- 
duced by  different  methods  strength- 
ens us  with  additional  proofs  of 
their  reality;  and  so  far  mesmer- 
ism and  neurhypnotism  are  useful 
allies  in  establishing  the  important 
position,  that  by  artificial  con- 
trivance the  nervous  system  may 
be  thrown  into  a  new  condition, 
which  experience  shews  may  be  ren- 
dered emmently  usefVil  in  the  cure  of 
disease.  We  have  studied  the  sub- 
ject of  clairvoyance*  with  some  at- 


*  As  bearing  somewhat  upon  this  subject  of  clairvoyance,  we  will  here  give  an 
extract  from  an  article  by  Mr.  Braid,  which  appeared  in  the  Medical  T'lma  of  the 
ISth  of  January  last.    He  says, — 

-"  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  phenomena  connected  with  hypnotism 
is  that  extraordinary  activity  of  the  imagination,  whereby  ideas  excited  in  the  mind, 
whether  from  recalled  past  impreBsions,  or  by  oral  sug^stion  or  otherwise,  are  in- 
stantly invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  reality.  From  this  cause  patients  make 
very  striking  remarks,  not  from  any  desire  to  deceive  others,  but  because  they  are 
■elMsceived  ;  the  extreme  vividness  of  their  ideas  leading  them,  at  the  moment,  to 
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tentioii,  and,  without  meaning  to  im- 
pugn the  verad^  and  honesty  of 
purpooe  of  the  narraton,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  say  that,  to  our  humble 
apprehension,  the  evidence  addueed 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  substantiate 
the  marvels  recorded,  and  the  powers 
daimed  by  the  mesmerists.  There 
ought  to  be  far  stronger  evidence, 
and  a  more  extensive  series  of  cases 
(and  these  subjected  to  a  more  search- 
ing scrutiny  than  has  been  hitherto 
applied  to  them),  before  they  are 
received  as  facts ;  for  to  us  it  i^pears 
far  more  probable  that  the  narrators 
have  bee^L  deceived  than  that  Pro- 
vidence would  del^;ate  to  His  crea- 
tures such  dangerous  prerogatives 
and  powers.  But  we  nave  other 
and  less  ethereal  weapons  wherewith 
to  attack  these  mighty  phenomena. 
If  we  consider  the  numoer  of  years 
the  subject  has  been  prosecuted, 
and  how  many  intelligent  persona 
have  been  engaged  in  the  inquiry, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
small  amount  of  cases  hitherto  re- 
corded. Comparatively  few  expe- 
rimentalists have  met  with  them. 
Dr.  Elliotson  has,  we  believe,  never 
met  vrith  a  smgle  case,  nor  has  Dr. 
Braid,  and  we,  who  have  been  on  the 
look-out  for  them  for  the  last  three 
years,  have  looked  in  vain,  although 
we  have  mesTnerised  patients  for  the 
express  purpose.  Although  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  offered  in  France 
many  years  ago,  not  as  a  bet,  where 
failure  would  have  been  a  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  adventurer,  but  as  a  re- 
toard,  to  any  one  who  would  produce 


a  patient  eapable  of  reading  without 
tin  eyeag^it,  and  witii  the  peeau- 
tions  stipulated  to  guard  iigamst  de- 
ception, the  reward  (although  equal 
in  amount  to  about  500Z.  of  our 
money)  has  never  been  competed  for 
to  this  day.  This  certainly  does  not 
imply  much  faith  in  the  reali^  of 
the  phenomenon.  Added  to  these 
fkcts,  there  is  the  acknowledged 
fickleness  and  uncertainty  of  even 
the  most  clairvoyant  patients,  for  in 
g^end  they  are  oftener  wrong  than 
right;  whereas  did  their  answers  to 
questions  proceed  &om  tnte  and  band 
fide  perceptions,  they  ought  €ilways 
to  be  right ;  nor  should  we  overlook 
the  &ct  that  most  of  their  answers 
are  in  veiy  vague  tenns.  In  evenr 
case  of  supposed  dairvoyanoe  which 
Mr.  Braid  has  had  an  opportuni^  of 
investigating  dosely,  he  has  been  en- 
abled to  convince  the  parties  that 
they  had  been  deceived,  and  that  the 
whole  was  erolicable  on  principles 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  eznlain 
presently,  and  the  iffuorance  of  wiiich, 
we  believe,  has  been  a  pregnant 
source  of  error  in  these  inquines. 
Until  cases  are  investigsteu  with 
due  attention  to  these  sources  of  fid- 
lacy  no  implidt  reliance  ought  to  be 
given  to  the  details  recorded.  Gene- 
ral Duff  Green,  of  Philaddphia,  for 
examine  (the  gentieman  who  vainly 
endeavoured  to  convince  the  reve- 
rend joker  of  St.  Paul's  that  the 
"  drab-coloured  men  of  Penimlvania** 
were  not  such  ^^^bs**  in  uieir  no- 
tions about  the  generally  acknow- 
ledged obligations  to  pa^)  bdieved 


believe  as  real  what  are  only  the  figments  of  fancy.  Thus,  name  any  person,  place. 
or  thing,  and  instontly  they  will  imagine  they  see  or  hear  them,  and  will,  probably, 
enter  into  elaborate  descriptions  regarding  them.  I  hare  thus  astonished  many  peraoos 
by  descriptions  which  patients  hare  giren  of  various  circumstances  and  places,  bot, 
in  the  end,  I  have  convinced  them  that  it  was  only  shrewd  greasing,  or  imagimary 
descriptions.  I  have  never  yet  seen  uny  decided  case  of  clairvoyance,  every  atteaapt 
of  the  sort  resulting  in  the  conviction  that  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  ao,  was  nothing 
but  guessing,  an  act  of  memory,  describing  the  figments  of  fancy  as  real»  or  foon. 
extreme  exaltation  of  some  of  the  senses  enabling  the  patients  to  diaoover  by  smdl, 
touch,  or  hearing,  heut  and  cold,  what  we  naturally  judge  of  by  sight.  Thus,  a 
patient  securely  blindfolded,  if  asked  to  find  out  any  one  he  knows  in  a  room  full  of 
company,  will  readily  do  so  by  unelL  He  will  tell  you  he  tees  the  person,  but  die 
moment  the  nose  is  held  he  no  longer  $ees  him,  and  will  turn  ihe  head  as  if  looking 
for  the  party ;  but  the  moment  the  nose  is  unstopped  he  thinks  he  again  sees  him.  In 
like  manner,  a  glove,  or  pocket-handkerchief,  being  ddivered  to  a  patient,  withoQtMy 
possibility  of  knowing  to  whom  it  belonged,  if  asked  to  deliver  it  to  tlie  proper  owaer, 
he  will  readily  find  the  party  by  smell.  I  have  thus  seen  a  patient  restore  lour  wbiu 
cambric  handkerchiefs  to  their  proper  owners,  although  huddled  together  and  pat  into 
the  patient's  hands  at  once,  whilst  securely  blindfolded.  ITiere  was  poaitive  proef 
that  this  was  done  by  smell,  as  it  was  always  determined  by  amelliikir  to  the  paoiM 
wid  handkerchief*  befow  delivering  Uiem  to  the  reapectife  parties,         -        ^^^ 
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his  daughter  was  highly  c&c^ToyaiU^  pathy,  and  tendency  to  imitation,  are 
and  she  wai  esteemed  so  by  her  mes-  also  nnnarkable  characteristics  of  this 
meriser.  *^  But  I  soon  conyinced  state.  On  the  other  hand,  a  patient 
him,**  says  Mr.  Braid,  *<  thatlheyhad  may  be  in  sudi  a  state  of  magnetism 
been  mirtaken.**  Now  much  of  what  or  hypnotism  that  he  will  hear  and 
joppearB  to  be  churvoyance  may  be  answer,  but  be  quite  unable  to  give 
eiq)lained  in  this  way.  There  is  an  a  correct  answer  (m  any  subject  with 
extraordinary  reriyificaticni  of  me-  which  he  is  perfectly  f^muiar,  that 
mory  at  a  certain  stage  of  mesmerie  is^  provided  his  attention  be  excited 
and  h3rpnotic  sleep  which  enables  only  through  the  ear ;  but  the  mo- 
patients  to  remember  things  long  ment  you  touch  any  part  of  his  body, 
forgotten  in  liie  waking  condition ;  without  varying  the  pitch  of  your 
vivid  imagination,  docili^  and  sym-  voice,  he  will  answer  correctly.* 

*  Mr.  Bratd  demonstrated  this  very  oonolutirely  in  the  coarse  of  a  itocent  oon. 
veraazione  at  the  Manchester  Royal  Institution,  a  published  report  of  which  we  have 
DOW  before  us,  and  upon  which  we  have  drawn  for  several  valuable  suggestions. 
Mr..  Braid  has  a  forcible  ru      ' 


\  or  two  oa  this  brandi  of  the  subject  whioh  we  think 
it  expedient  to  quote.  He  says,  "  A  patient  may  appear  uneoascioos  to  loud  lalkiDg» 
bat  aball  instantly  reply  to  the  faintest  whisper  uttered  with  the  lips  near  to  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  the  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body ;  not  that  these  points  had  become 
dirtct  orgatii  of  htaring,  but  because  the  breath  acts  on  the  skin,  and  rouses  and  con- 
centrates the  attention  to  the  sound,  which  was  not  heard,  or  not  attended  to  before, 
m»rehf  becatM  of  ihe  diffusivenets  rf  the  mind,  giving  no  specific  or  penonal  interest  to 
the  patient  in  what  had  been  said  and  heard.  He  considered  this  explained  much  of 
the  supposed  mysterious  influence  of  the  rapport  of  the  mesmerists." 

llie  following  remarks  on  the  effects  of  the  current  of  air  are  also  curious  and 
intereeting :  — <*  At  one  stage  of  hypnotism  there  is  a  great  exaltation  of  the  functions 
of  all  the  organs  of  sense,  sight  excepted,  and  at  another  all  these  may  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  «arfr«nis  torpor  to  the  highett  state  of  excitation.  Thus  the  arm  may  be  ex« 
tended,  and  in  process  of  time  the  muscular  activity  shall  have  reduced  the  limb  to 
that  stale  of  rigidity  called  the  cataleptic  state  ;  so  that  it  is  not  only  held  up  as  it 
were  involuntarily,  but  will  offer  prodigious  resistance  before  it  can  be  depressed ; 
nay,  may  actually  be  so  unyielding  that  it  could  not  be  flexed  without  the  application 
of  such  force  as  might  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  tissues,  llie  arm  shall  also  be 
insensible  to  prioldng  or  pinching ;  but  the  moment  a  waft  of  wind  is  directed 
against  it,  the  rigidity  ceases,  down  drops  the  arm.  and  the  skin  is  instantly  highly 
sensitive  to  the  slightest  infliction.  This  extraordinary  influence  of  a  current  of  air 
puKzled  and  perplexed  me  exceedingly.  I  solicited  information  on  the  point  from 
all  quarters,  but  no  one  hazarded  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon. 
However,  I  have  very  lately  arrived  at  wlMit  I  believe  to  be  the  true  rationale  of  the 
matter,  which  is  this.  I  have  already  explained  tl>at  it  is  the  peculiar  foature  of  hyp- 
notism for  the  whole  energy  of  the  vii  nervosa  to  be  concentrated  on  the  function  in 
action ;  so  that  exciting  another  function  is  equivalent  to  suspending  the  one  pre- 
viously in  action.  Now,  by  elevating  the  arm,  the  attention  is  directed  and  concen- 
trated on  muscular  fffifrt,  the  tone  of  the  muscles  increases  till  a  state  of  cataleptiform 
rigidity  is  induced,  the  pressure  of  the  rigid  muscles  on  the  arteries  and  nerves 
interrupts  the  free  circulation  in  the  member ;  but  while  the  sensadoft  to  pricking 
and  pinching  diminishes,  that  of  heat  and  cold,  if  it  does  not  increase,  at  least 
diminishes  less  rapidly.  Again  :  by  pressure  applied  to  the  arm  or  hand  you  offer 
resistance  to  the  rigid  muscles  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  and  thus  you  stimulate  them  to 
sHU  greater  activity ;  but  a  wafl  of  wind  acts  on  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  which  is  a 
function  of  the  skin ;  and,  as  only  one  function  is  energeticall}r  active  at  the  saraa 
time  during  hypnotism,  directing  the  attention  to  the  shin  is  equivalent  to  stUpending 
that  of  muscular  action,  and,  consequendy,  down  drops  the  arm  from  iti  wm  grstoity. 
This  is  quite  analogous  to  what  happens  when  a  person  drops  any  thing  f^rom  his  hand 
btf  being  suddenly  startled.  The  same  explanation  accounts  for  the  effects  of  a  waft  of 
wind  against  any  of  the  dormant  organs  of  sense,  the  attention  being  thereby  directed 
to  the  function  of  the  organ  acted  upon.  It  is  never  to  be  overlooked  that,  at  this 
stage  of  the  sleep,  the  acts  are  voluntary  acts,  although  unremembered  by  the  subjects 
when  awake,  and  that  thev  are  regulated  in  their  actions  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  sen. 
■ation  and  association  of  ioeas,  as  m  the  waking  condition,  with  this  difference,  that 
the  quickness  of  their  perceptions,  and  tendency  to  concentrate  their  attention  entirely 
to  individual  acts,  instead  of  the  more  diffusive  testimony  of  the  waking  condition, 
gives  an  energy  and  promptness  to  their  actions  almost  equal  to  the  force  of  instinct 
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The  mesmerists  will  say  that  thk  person  totally  ignorant  of  what  is 

looks  very  like  a  spedai  inflnence  going  on,  and  dropped  gently  so  ss 

conveying  the  will  of  Uie  operator  to  to  come  in  contact  with  the  patient^ 

the  nund  of  the  patient,  hut  that  it  is  the  result  will  he  precisely  the 


not  80  is  yeiy  easy  of  proof,  for  tf  as  if  he  were  touched  by  the  opom- 
the  patient  he  requested  to  touch  any  tor  or  any  of  the  bystanders.^  More- 
part  of  his  own  bod^  with  his  own  over,  the  question  may  relate  to  some- 
finger,  or  if  any  inanimate  substance  thing  (such,  for  example,  as  at  what 
be  brought  into  the  room  by  any  time  the  patient  did  a  particolar  act) 

to  lapse  into  the  deep  stage  when  the  sense  of  heat  and  cold,  as  well  as  senailnfitf  to 
prickiog  and  pinching,  is  gone,  these  trausitioos  are  effected  with  mach  more  difficulty. 
The  patient  then  reqaires  oontinaed  wafting  for  a  considerable  time,  more  paiticiilarij 
orer  the  fkce.  The  rigidity  only  yields  gradually.  Without  especial  attention  being 
giren  to  the  oppotiu  conditions  and  phenomena  at  the  different  stages  of  hypooCisB,it 
IS  impossible  for  any  one  to  test  the  subject  correctly,  or  to  comprehend  wluu  be  really 
witnesses. 

*  Mr.  ColquhouQ  enters  into  an  elaborate  and  iugemous  disquisition  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  dreams,  evidently  with  a  view  to  establish  an  analogy  between  them  and 
clairvoyance,  though  he  does  not  fail  to  mark  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
magnetic  sleep.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  dreams  spring  out  of  impressioiis 
that  have  been  leA  on  the  mind  by  meditations  or  occurrences  ivhich  have  taken  place 
during  our  waking  hours,  and  that,  although  those  meditations  return  when  we  awaken, 
we  have  no  recollection  whatever  of  their  having  formed  the  basis  of  a  dream  ;  so,  on 
the  other  baud,  we  sometimes  dream  of  matters  which  we  have  no  recollection  of  whan 
we  are  awake,  but  dream  of  over  again  when  we  go  to  aleep.  But  surely  in  neither 
of  these  cases  will  Mr.  Colquhoun  attempt  to  decide  or  even  to  surmise  whether  the 
'*  union  and  harmony  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  although  not  actually  dissolved, 
is  partially  interrupted  bv  sleep  ;"  or  whether  "  the  latter  is  no  longer  capable  of  co- 
operating effectually  with  the  former."  Our  own  notions  about  dreams  are  that  they 
either  emanate  from  the  retention  in  the  mind  of  something  that  has  occurred  in  tbie 
wakins  state,  or  that  they  are  produced  by  external  influences  operating  upon  some 
part  of  the  physical  organisation.  The  rapidity  with  which  along  and  intricate  series 
of  events  is  dreamed  through  is  most  miraculous.  We  remember  a  story  of  a  passen. 
ger  who  was  asleep  in  bis  berth  when  the  vessel  was  nearing  the  port  to  which  he  was 
bound.  A  single  gun  was  fired  from  the  battery,  and  before  the  sound  had  died  awaj 
he  was  awake.  The  shot,  however,  had  suggested  a  battle-scene  to  his  mind,  and  ia 
the  short  period  ( not  more  than  a  few  seconds)  between  the  report  and  his  awakening, 
he  had  dreamed  through  a  roost  elaborate  naval  engagement,  in  which  seveial  ships 
hiid  been  dismantled,  taken,  or  sunk,  and  he  awoke  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  vicion,— 
probably  the  voices  of  the  people  on  deck  above  him,  which  struck  upon  his  ear  just 
as  he  was  emerging  from  the  Inst  stage  of  waking.  This,  however,  by  the  way. 
We  will  concede  thus  much  to  Mr.  Colquhoun,  that  there  it  an  analogy  between 
dreams  and  clairvoyance,  when  in  either  case,  or  in  both  cases,  the  mind  reverts  to 
some  thought  or  to  some  act  upon  which  it  has  previously  dwelt,  or  where  the  mind  is 
affected  by  somethmg  which  has  acted  externally  on  the  physical  organisation ;  but 
in  neither  case  is  it  possible  for  the  mind  to  be  exact  ss  to  time,  place,  association,  and 
circumstance,  touching  matters  which  have  not  prtoi(nuly  occurred,  or  which  one  had 
tM>  rtatoii  to  expect  would  occur.  Another  observation  or  two,  which  though,  perhaps,  not 
quitA  strictly  applicable  to  the  subject  of  the  note,  we  will  add  here.  In  the  waking 
c«  ndition  the  attention  is  diffuaed  or  dissipsted  by  impressions  on  the  various  senses, 
the  recollection  of  psst  impressions  and  ideas  created  by  the  activity  of  the  iroagioa* 
tion,  or  drawn  in  by  the  perceptive  powers ;  in  fact  we  stsnd,  as  it  were,  in  s  dr- 
cle  of  ever. varying  external  agencies.  In  nervous  sleep  conception  is  hwd  at  work ; 
there  seems  to  be  an  intense  concentration  of  the  attenuon  to  the  subject  with  which 
the  mind  is  engaged,  whether  it  happen  to  be  of  a  mental  or  phyaical  natoie,  and  heaee 
the  vigour  and  pmeotion  of  the  function  or  mnnifestation.  The  state  of  the  cireulatioa 
and  condition  of  the  blood  also  play  an  important  part  in  the  induction  of  a  bightf 
state  of  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  system.  The  mesmerisers  tell  oa  with  m  idt 
of  triumph  that  Baron  Cuvier  has  sucoe^sfuUy  tried  the  magnetic  operation  upoa 
young  children  and  upon  brute  aaimab.  whete  the  will  and  imsgination  of  tliesnbieeti 
could  effect  nothing.  Our  answer  to  tills  Is,  that  monotony  and  the  fixing  of  the  at- 
tention will  effect  every  thin|r  where  the  reaww  does  not  interfere.  You  may  solve  the  J 
difficulty  by  merely  stepping  into  your  poultry-yard.  It  is  well  known  that,  if  yon  cause  I 
Usmhe^  1      '' *  ^^"^^  *'°*' ^*  ^**^  ^^  **^**"*  entranced.    Whence  the  msgne.    I 
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of  which  all  present  were  ignorant, 
and  in  solving  which  they  could  ren- 
der no  mental  assistance.  The  only 
solution,  then,  is  that  the  tactual  im- 
presdon  rouses  the  patient  a  little 
and  hrings  him  nearer  the  waking 
condition,  or  that  it  mechanically  ar- 
rests or  concentrates  the  attention  in 
one  direction.  There  is  assuredly 
nothing  singular  in  this  tactual 
inrorapting  of  a  sluggard  or  jaded 
imagination.  There  are  examples 
without  end  perpetually  occurring 
around  us,  and  wnich  we  ourselves, 
we  have  no  doubt,  are  constantly 
contributing  to,  of  the  influence  of 
contact,  or  muscular  action  aiding 
memory  and  concentrating  attention 
during  the  waking  state  by  the  press- 
ure of  the  finger  or  hand  against 
some  part  of  the  body,  ^eneralfy  the 
forehead  or  chin,  sitting  in  a  particu- 
lar posture,  laying  hold  of  a  button, 
twisting  a  thread,  twirling  a  pen,  and 
so  forth,  all  of  which  are  mmiliar, 
every-day  illustrations  of  the  kind  of 
influence  which  may  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  patients  in  the  soundest 
state.  And  thus  we  establish  the 
imi>ortant  practical  &ct,  that  any  idea 
excited  in  the  mind  maybe  fixed  and 
almost  indefinitely  or  instantaneously 
recalled  by  establishing  contact  with 
any  part  of  the  body. 

We  have  spoken  of  "  double  con- 
sciousness."   By  this  term  the  neur- 
hypnotists  mean  it  to  be  understood 
that  a  patient  may  be  taught  any 
thing  during  the  nervous  sleep  if 
impressed  upon  the  mind  at  the  pro- 
per stage,  and  that  he  will  be  able 
to  repeat  his  task  with  verbal  accu- 
racy whenever  he  be  thrown  into 
that  state  again,  but  shall  have  no 
consciousness    or  knowledge   what- 
ever of  the  act  performed  when  in 
the     ordinary    waking     condition. 
This  interesting  and  important  fact 
is  proved  by  many  cases  mentiondl 
by  Mr.  Braid,  almost  every  attempt 
to  produce  the  phenomenon  having 
proved  successfm.    One  or  two  in- 
stances may  be  mentioned  by  way  of 
illustration.    "  A  letter  was  written  in 
the  operating  room  and  read  to  a 
patient  of  the  name  of  Jones  two  or 
three  times  whilst  he  was  in  the 
sleeping  condition ;  by  this  time  he 
fras  enabled  to  repeat  it  verbatim 
-without  prompting  of  any  kind ;  the 
letter  was  then  deposited  in  a  drawer 
l>efore  he  vras  roused.    The  follow- 


ing day  whilst  asleep  he  was  asked 
to  repeat  the  letter  which  was  read 
to  him  the  day  previous,  which  he 
did  with  verbal  accuracy.  When 
roused  he  was  totally  unconscious  of 
having  repeated  any  thing.  Two 
weeks  afterwards  he  was  put  to  sleep 
again  and  requested  to  tprite  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  and  he  did  write  it  cor- 
rectly with  the  exception  only  of  two 
unimportant  words.  Another  patient 
an  Oxford  student,  in  the  presence  of 
his  brother,  repeated  accurately, 
whilst  in  the  sleeping  condition,  a 
verse  of  the  New  Testament  in  Eng- 
lish, French,  German,  Italian,  Latin, 
and  Greek,  besides  a  few  lines  firom 
a  poem ;  and  when  roused  he  had  no 
recollection  of  any  thing  beyond  a 
confused  idea  of  having  repeated 
some  poetry,  but  upon  being  put  to 
sleep  again  he  repeated  every  thing 
as  before.  Now  this  is  not  only  an 
interesting  but  a  valuable  phenome- 
non, since  it  is  a  provision  under 
Providence  against  tne  viUany  which 
might  be  perpetrated  by  causing 
persons  to  siffn  deeds,  &c.  during 
this  peculiar  sleep,  in  the  hope  that 
in  the  waking  condition  they  would 
be  ignorant  of  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  si^ature  was  procured ; 
simply  by  being  hypnotised  they 
would  at  once  be  able  to  expose  the 
fraud  which  had  been  practised  upon 
them.**  This  phenomenon,  too,  be  it 
remarked,  is  precisely  in  accordance 
with  what  has  been  recorded  of  na- 
tural somnambulists. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative 
quickness  with  which  eflects  are  pro- 
duced by  the  mesmeric  and  hypnotic 
methods,  we  rather  think  that  the 
verdict  must  be  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter. We  have  more  frequently  seen 
M.  Lafontaine  fail  than  succeed  with 
new  subjects,  whereas  at  Mr.  Braid*s 
conversazione  in  London,  at  which 
manv  professional  men  were  present, 
in  March  1842,  we  saw  him  nypno- 
tise  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  aged 
thirty-two,  an  adult,  who  had  entered 
the  room  only  a  few  minutes  before 
the  operator  proposed  to  try  him, 
and  who  could  consequently  know 
nothing  of  the  proceedmgs;  and,  as 
the  last  experiment  of  the  even- 
ing eighteen  sat  down  at  once,  most 
of  them  entire  strangers  to  the 
operator,  and  sixteen  of  them  were 
speedily  in  the  hypnotic  condition, 
Idr.  Mayo  himself  testing  the  reality 
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of  the  phenomenon.  Betidei  thii 
greater  expedition  and  certainty  in 
nroducing  Uie  desired  effect,  near- 
hypnotism  has  thia  additional  ad- 
vantage over  mesmerism — an  advan- 
taffe,  we  tidce  it,  which  will  searoely 
fau  to  recommend  itself  to  the  pub- 
lio—and,  be  it  remarked,  we  take 
the  mesmerists  upon  their  own  shew* 
in^:  they  allege  that  any  disease 
with  which  the  operator  may  be 
afflicted  is  liable  to  be  transfened  to 
their  patients,  and  therefore  hold  out 
a  general  cauticm  to  the  former  noi 
to  operate  unless  they  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  health  and  strength.  It 
IS  not  for  us  to  determine  what 
{prounds  there  may  be  for  this  in- 
junction ;  we  are  boimd,  we  sup- 
pose, in  common  courtesy,  to  take 
It  upon  trust  But  for  hypno- 
tum,  we  may  say,  that  no  such 
risk  attends  it ;  at  any  rate,  its  pro- 
fessors don*t  hint  any  thinff  of  this 
kind.  Then  the  mennensed  patients 
are  liable  to  the  perils  and  distresses 
of  what  is  called  ^^  cross  magnetism,** 
which  is  being  magnetised  by  other 
persons  than  the  original  operator, 
the  consequence  being  that  patients 
are  sometimes  so  fiimly  looked  in 
magnetic  sleep  that  they  cannot  be 
released  for  hours ;  ot,  as  experience 
would  proye,  even  for  days  I  It  is 
true  that  similar  cases  have  occurred 
when  ][Mitients  hare  noi  been  **  cross- 
magnetised,**  and  consequently  it  is 
not  impossible  that  these  long-endur- 
ing trances  are  noi  the  meet  of 
** cross-magnetism**  at  all;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  mesmerists  have  oc- 
casionally very  great  difficulty  in  re- 
leasing uieir  patients,  which,  as  fsir 
as  we  can  learn,  has  never  yet  oc- 
curred to  the  hypnotists. 

But  let  the  gentle  reader  steel  his 
nerves  and  prepare  for  a  startler! 
What  would  be  his  emotions  if  we 
were  gravely  to  assure  him  that  the 
mesmerists  claim  a  power  over  their 
patients  equivalent  (within  worldly 
limits)  to  that  which  nis  Satanic  ma- 
jesty is  said  to  have  gained  over 
Gro€the*s  hero  ?  And  yet  it  is  even 
Bol  The  mesmerists  alle|^  that, 
having  operated  upon  a  patient  (the 
number  of  times  is  not  spedfied  1), 
they  thereby  acquire  henceforward  a 
perpetual  power  over  him— that  fiwi 
that  time  forth  for  everm^jre  he  ie 
eubfect  to  be  governed  by  the  meemer* 
uefe  wiU  imlhad  of  hi$  owm^  in  a 


word,  that,  by  submitting  to  be  i 
meriaed,  he  vobrntarily  surrenders  his 
liberty  f  and  becomes  the  slave  of  hi$ 
mesmeriser  for  Itfe  I  Now  only  fol- 
low out  this  extravagant  conceit  to 
its  effects.  If  the  mesmmser  be  a 
burglar  or  highwayman,  or  a  mur- 
derer (and  why  shouldn*t  he  ?),  the 
patient  becomes  any  of  the  three,  or 
all  three,  as  the  case  may  happen, 
by  sympoJthfy  for  what  is  to  prevent 
his  Deooming  porticeps  aiminisf 
what  is  to  prevent  his  aiding  and 
abetting  ?  aim  at  the  close  oS  the 
drama  what  is  to  prevent  his  sharinff 
the  same  cart  to  lybum  ?  Beytmd 
this  we  will  not  attempt  to  follow 
him,  even  in  imagination,  for  the 
contemplation  becomes  too  hot  even 
for  the  heated  conceptioD  of  the 
mesmerist!  As  for  the  hypnotists, 
we  are  not  aware  that  they  y^  claim 
any  such  curious  attributes ;  at  any 
rate,  Mr.  Braid  does  not  hint  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Now,  if  we  are 
not  much  mistaken,  these  outrageous 
extravaf^des  will  eventually  ruin 
mesmerism  and  blot  it  out  of  the  list 
of  accepted  sciences.  N<»ie  will  re* 
gret  this  more  than  onrsdves,  for  we 
see  in  the  science  much  that  is  valu- 
able, much  that  may  be  turned  to 
profitable  account  as  a  new  and  in- 
dependent therapeutic  rentedy ;  in- 
deed much  has  already  been  aooom- 
Elished  in  this  respect,  and  inoalcn* 
iblv  more  wiiS  be  accomplished  if  its 
professors  do  not  crush  the  risinff 
agency  under  a  weight  of  foUy  ana 
extravagance,  idike  a  modceiy  of  the 
understanding  and  a  violence  to  the 
Heelings  of  humanity. 

With  r^;ard  to  nenrhypnotisp, 
though  it  does  not  stretch  so  for  into 
the  marvellous  as  meameiism,  nor 
produce  any  of  the  higher  manifes- 
tations of  coma,  it  produces  sufficient 
for  all  safe  and  useful  purposes.  It 
is  an  efficient  curative  agen^  in  a 
certain  class  of  diseases,  and  it  is  a 
perfectly  harmless  one  if  prmerly 
conducted,  but  it  should  be  only  re- 
sorted to  as  a  remedy  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  profossicmal  man.  It  is 
too  powerful  ani^en^to  be  trifled 
with  by  ignorant  pec^e  for  mere  idle 
curiosity,  since  it  can  be  made  to  ex- 
dte  or  depress  the  force  and  fre- 
quengr  of  the  circulatioB,  or  the 
state  of  sensation )  or  excite  or  de- 
jiress  the  function  of  nay  oyrgaa  of 
sense  to  aa  extent  and  wita  a  oeleritj 
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almost  incredible.  There  have  been 
a  sufficient  number  of  interesting 
cases  lately  recorded  in  the  Medical 
Times  KoA  the  ZwJt,  besides  other 
periodi(»d8,  to  convince  any  unprgu- 
diced  mind  of  the  importance  of  both 
the  mesmeric  and  the  h3rpnotic  me- 
thods of  cure — cases  where  every  re- 
source of  the  healing  art  had  be^ 
tried  in  vain  by  eminent  medical 
men,  and  yet  where  the  improvement 
under  these  new  methods,  and  espe- 
cially under  neurhypootism,  was  so 
marked  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
operation  and  cure  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  In  proof  of 
what  we  have  advanced  we  might 
quote  a  numerous  list  of  cases  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  Dr.  EUiotson  in 
the  mesmeric  metnod.  We  do  not 
happen,  however,  to  have  the  peri- 
odiod  in  which  they  appeared  at 
hand.  Mr.  Braid^s  book  literally 
abounds  in  interesting  cases  of  a 
most  varied  character,  but  we  prefer 
selecting  oue  of  a  more  recent  date 
which  we  find  reported  in  the  Medi* 
cal  Timei  of  the  lath  of  January  j— 

••  On  the  28th  of  March,  1843, 1  was 
feqnested  by  a  philtothropie  gentkntan 
to  extend  ray  obaiitable  aynipathy  to  a 
poor  woman  of  the  name  ot  Barber,  and 
by  the  power  of  hypootisin  to  relioTe  her 
of  a  severe  rheumatic  affection  from 
which  she  had  been  suffering  for  several 
months.  She  was  forty.four  years  of 
ag^e,  and  a  most  pitiable  object,  suffering 
•STerely  from  pulmonary  affection  as 
well  as  rhenmaCiam*  With  the  latter  she 
became  afflicted  about  the  bej^ioning  of 
winter;  about  the  end  of  December 
1842  bad  heen  entirely  confined  to  bed 
ibr  five  weeks,  after  which  she  was  able 
to  get  up,  but  the  flexors  of  the  legs  and 
toes  were  so  contracted  that  she  could 
not  extend  them,  and  it  was  with  great 
pain,  as  well  as  with  difficulty,  that  she 
moved  about  her  apartment    Her  hands 


and  veins  were  also  much  affected,  so 
that  she  was  very  helpless.  Her  pain 
vras  not  only  severe,  but  unremitting 
either  bj  day  or  night.  After  being  hyp- 
notised the  first  time,  during  which  I  en- 
deavoured to  regulate  the  irregular  con- 
dition of  the  muscles,  she  was  enabled  to 
straighten  her  legs  and  toes,  and  move 
her  wrist  and  fingers,  could  walk  with 
great  freedom,  and  expressed  herself 
almost  entirely  free  from  pain  cither  of 
legs  or  arms  before  Ilefr  the  house.  After 
Jive  operations,  as  is  well  known  to  many, 
she  was  so  well  as  to  be  able  either  to 
walk  or  run  across  her  room,  and  even  to 
step  on  a  chair  with  either  foot  first, 
without  assistance.  I  operated  on  her 
tliirteen  times  altogether,  and  she  has 
remained  free  from  rheumatism  up  to 
this  date,  18th  December,  1843." 

This  must  suffice.  We  have  now 
worked  our  way  to  the  end  of  our 
subject,  at  any  rate,  to  the  limits  to 
which  we  deem  it  expedient  to  carry 
it  for  the  present.  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  tenor  of 
his  book,  is  much  more  of  an  enthu- 
siast than  Mr.  Braid,  who  handles 
his  subject  with  the  delicacy  and 
caution  that  would  probably  cliarac^ 
terise  him  with  a  scalpel  in  his  hand. 
They  are  both  extremely  interesting 
books  and  will  well  repay  perusal  4 
especially  that  of  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
who  lets  loose  a  flood  of  learning 
and  research,  interspersed  with  an- 
ecdote such  as  we  do  not  very  oflen 
encounter.  If  we  mistake  not,  he  is 
a  kind  of  hero  amongst  mesmerists, 
having  been  one  of  tne  earliest  re- 
vivers of  it  in  this  country,  and  we 
must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
from  the  first  he  has  fought  his  way 
throup;h  the  besetting  prejudice  and 
hostility  (perhaps  not  always  disin- 
terestea)  of  the  age  with  a  spirit  and 
determination  worthy  of  his  race. 
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The  readers  of  this  miscellany  may,  perhaps,  have  remarked  that  always,  at 
the  May  season  and  the  period  of  the  exhibitions,  our  eccentric  correspondait 
Titmarsh  seems  to  be  seized  with  a  double  fit  of  eccentricity,  and  to  break  out 
into  such  yiolent  fantastical  gambols  as  might  cause  ns  to  be  alarmed  did 
we  not  know  him  to  be  harmless,  and  induce  us  to  doubt  of  his  reason  but 
that  the  fit  is  ^erally  brief,  and  passes  off  after  the  first  excitemait  occa- 
sioned by  yisitmg  the  picture-^leries.  It  was  in  one  of  these  fits,  scune  years 
sinoe,  that  he  announced  in  this  Magazine  his  own  suicide,  which  we  know  to 
be  absurd,  for  he  has  drawn  many  hundred  guineas  from  us  since : — on  the 
same  occasion  he  described  his  debts  and  sojourn  at  a  respectable  hotel,  in 
which  it  seems  he  has  never  set  his  foot»  But  these  hallucinations  pass  away 
with  May,  and  next  month  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  calmer,  or,  at  least,  not  more 
absurd  than  usual.  Some  disappointments  occurring  to  himself,  and  the  re- 
fusal of  his  great  picture  of  "  Heliq^balus**  in  the  year  1803  (which  caused 
his  retirement  from  practice  as  a  i)ainterX  may  account  for  his  extreme  bitter- 
ness against  some  of  the  chief  artists  in  this,  or  any  other  school  or  country. 
Thus  we  have  him  in  these  pages  abusing  Raphael ;  in  the  very  last  monUi 
he  fell  foul  of  Rubens,  and  in  the  present  paper  he  actually  pooh-poohs  Sir 
Martin  Shee  and  some  of  the  Royal  Academy.  Hiis  is  too  much.  **  Cabim 
ipmniy^  as  Horace  says,  ^^petimus  sttUtUia.^  fiut  we  will  quote  no  more  the 
well-known  words  of  Uie  Epicurean  bard. 

We  only  add  that  we  do  not  feel  in  the  least  bound  by  any  one  of  the 
opinions  here  brought  forward,  from  most  of  which,  except  where  the  writer 
contradicts  himself  and  so  saves  us  the  trouble,  we  cordially  dissent ;  and 
perhaps  the  reader  had  best  pass  on  to  the  next  artidcf?  omittmg  all  perosal 
of  this,  excepting,  of  course  the  editorial  notice  of— O.  Y. 


Jack  StrawU  CastUt  Hampiteadf, 
May  26. 

This  is  written  in  the  midst  of  a 
general  desolation  and  discourage- 
ment of  the  honest  practitioners  wno 
dwell  in  the  dingy  first-floors  about 
Middlesex  Hospital  and  Soho»  The 
lonff-haired  ones  are  tearing  their 
lanky  locks ;  the  velvet-coated  sons 
of  genius  are  plunged  in  despair  ;  the 
law  has  ordered  the  suppression  of 
Art-Unions,  and  the  wheel  of  Fortune 
has  suddenly  and  cruelly  been  made 
to  stand  stdl.  When  the  dreadful 
news  came  that  the  kindly,  harmless 
Art-lottery  was  to  be  put  an  end  to, 
although  Derby-lottenes  are  adver- 
tised in  every  gin-shop  in  London, 
and  every  ruffian  in  the  City  may 
gamble  at  his  leisure,  the  men  of  the 
brush  and  palette  convoked  a  tu- 
multuous meeting,  where,  amidst 
tears,  shrieks,  and  wrath,  the  cruelty 
of  their  case  was  debated.  Wyse  of 
Waterford  calmly  presided  over  the 
stonny  bladder-squeezers,  the  in- 
sulted wielders  of  the  knife  and 
maulstick.  Wyse  soothed  their  an- 
gry spirits  with  words  of  wisdom  and 
nope.  He  stood  up  in  the  assembly 
of  the  legislators  of  the  land  and 
pomted.out    their   wrongs.      The 


painters*  friend,  the  kind  old  Loos- 
downe,  lifted  up  his  cordial  voice 
among  the  peers  of  England,  and 
asked  for  protection  for  the  children 
of  Raphael  and  Apelles.  No  one 
said  nay.  All  pitied  the  misfortune 
of  the  painters;  even  Lord  Brougham 
was  stilled  into  compassion,  and  the 
voice  of  Vaux  was  only  heard  in 
sobs. 

These  are  dxys  of  darkness,  but 
there  is  hope  in  the  vista ;  the  lot- 
tery-subscription lies  in  limbo,  but  it 
shdl  be  released  therefrom  and  flou- 
rish, exuberantly  revivified,  in  fdture 
years.  Had  the  ruin  been  consum- 
mated, this  hand  should  have  wi- 
thered rather  than  have  attempted  to 
inscribe  jokes  concerning  it.  Na 
Fraser  is  the  artists*  fnend,  Uieir 
mild  parent  While  his  Royal  E^igh- 
ness  Prince  Albert  dines  with  the 
Academicians,  the  rest  of  painters,  less 
fortunate,  are  patronised  by  her  ma- 
jesty Regiha. 

Yes,  in  spite  of  the  Art-Union  ac- 
cident, there  is  hope  for  the  pamters. 
Sir  l^^utin  Archer  Shee  thinks  that 
the  prince*s  condescension  in  dhung 
with  the  Academy  wiU  do  inoalcii- 
lable  benefit  to  the  art.  Henoefiirtli 
its  position  is  tasoied  in  the  nmdL 
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This  an^fost  patronage,  the  president 
says,  evincing  the  sympathy  of  the 
higher  classes,  mnst  awaken  the  in- 
terest of  the  low;  and  the  puhlic 
(the  ignorant  rognesl)  will  thus 
learn  to  appreciate  what  they  have 
not  cared  for  hitherto.  Interested  I 
of  course  they  will  he..  O  Academi- 
cians I  ask  the  pnhlic  to  dinner  and 
yon  will  see  how  mnch  interested 
they  will  he.  We  are  authorised  to 
state  that  next  year  any  person  who 
will  send  in  his  name  will  have  a 
cover  provided ;  Trafalgar  Scruare  is 
to  he  awned  in,  plates  are  to  oe  laid 
for  250,000,  one  of  the  new  haons  is 
to  he  filled  with  turtle  and  the  other 
with  cold  punch.  The  president  and 
the  &ite  are  to  sit  upon  ^elson*s  pil- 
lar, while  rows  of  henches,  stretching 
as  far  as  the  Union  Cluh,  Northum- 
herland  House,  and  St.  Martin's 
Church,  will  accommodate  the  vul- 
px.  Mr.  Toole  is  to  have  a  speak- 
ing-trumpet; and  a  twenty -four- 
pounder  to  he  discharged  at  each 
toast. 

There  are  other  symptoms  of 
awakening  interest  in  the  puhlic 
mind.  The  readers  of  newspapers 
will  remark  this  year  that  the  leaders 
of  puhlic  opinion  have  devoted  an 
unusually  large  space  and  print  to 
reviews  of  the  fine  arts.  They  have 
been  employing  critics,  who,  though 
thev  contradict  each  other  a  good 
deal,  are  yet  evidently  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subiect  than  critics 
of  old  used  to  be  when  gentlemen 
of  the  profession  were  instructed  to 
report  on  a  fire,  or  an  Old  Bailey 
tnal,  or  a  Greek  play,  or  an  opera, 
or  a  boxinff-match,  or  a  picture- 
gallery,  as  their  turn  came.  Bead 
now  the  Times^  the  Chronicle^  the 
Post  (especially  the  Post,  of  which 
the  paintmg  critiques  have  been  very 
good),  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
critic  knows  his  business,  and  from 
the  length  of  his  articles  it  may  be 
conjectured  that  the  public  is  inter* 
ested  in  knowing  wnat  he  has  to 
say.  This  is  all,  probably,  from  the 
TOrince  having  dined  at  the  Academy. 
\£he  nation  md  not  care  for  pictures 
nntal  then — ^until  the  nobility  taught 
US  ;  gracious  nobility  I  Above  all, 
what  a  compliment  to  the  public  I 

As  one  looks  round  the  rooms  of 
the  Boyal  Academy,  one  cannot  but 
deplore  the  fate  or  the  poor  fellows 
vrho  have  been  speculating  upon  the 


Art-Unions;  and  yet  in  the  act  of 
mef  there  is  a  lurking  satisfiiction. 
The  poor  fellows  can't  sell  their 
pieces ;  that  is  a  pity.  But  why  did 
the  poor  fellows  paint  such  fiadle- 
faddle  pictures?  They  catered  for 
the  bourgeois^  the  s|y  rogues  I  they 
know  honest  John  bull's  taste,  and 
simple  admiration  of  namby-pamby, 
ana  so  they  supplied  him  with  an  ar- 
ticle that  was  just  likely  to  suit  him. 
In  like  maimer  savages  are  supplied 
with  glass  beads;  children  are  ac« 
commodated  with  toys  and  trash,  by 
dexterous  speculators  who  know  their 
market.  WeU,  I  am  sorry  that  the 
painting  speculators  have  had  a  stop 
put  to  their  little  venture,  and  that 
the  ugly  law  a^inst  lotteries  has 
stepped  in  and  seu^  upon  the  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  whicn  was  to  fur- 
nish many  a  hungry  British  Baphael 
with  a  coat  and  a  beefsteak.  Many  a 
Mrs.  Baphael,  who  was  looking  out 
for  a  new  dress,  or  a  trip  to  Murgate 
or  Boulogne  for  the  summer,  must 
forego  the  pleasure,  and  remain  in 
dingy  Newman  Street.  Many  little 
ones  will  go  back  toTumham  Green 
academies  and  not  carry  the  amount 
of  last  half-year's  bill  in  the  trunk; 
many  a  landlord  will  bully  about  the 
non-payment  of  the  rent ;  and  a  vast 
number  of  frame-makers  will  look 
wistfully  at  their  carving  and  gilding 
as  it  returns  after  the  exhibition  to 
Mr.  Tinto,  Charlotte  Street,  along 
with  poor  Tinto's  picture  fVom  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  tnat  he  made  sure 
of  selling  to  an  Art-Union  prizeman. 
This  is  tbe  pathetic  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. My  heart  is  tender,  and  I  weep 
for  the  honest  painters  peering  dis- 
mally at  Uie  twelve  thousand  pounds 
like  hun^  boys  do  at  a  tart-shop. 

But— here  stem  justice  interposes, 
and  the  iiAif  having  relented  the 
CRrnc  raises  his  inexorable  voice — 
but,  I  say,  the  enemies  of  Art-Unions 
have  had  some  reason  for  their  com- 
plaints, and  I  fear  it  is  too  true  that 
the  effect  of  those  institutions,  as  far 
as  they  have  gone  hitherto,  has  not 
been  mightily  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  art.  One  day,  by  custom, 
no  doubt,  the  public  taste  will  grow 
better,  and  as  the  man  who  begins  by 
intoxicating  himself  with  a  glass  of 
gin  finishes  sometimes  by  easily  ab- 
sorbing a  bottle;  as  the  law-student, 
who  at  first  is  tired  with  a  chapter  of 
Blackstone,  will  presently  swallow 
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yon  down  with  pleAfore  »  whole  to- 
imne  of  Chitty ;  m  mdvcatioiKj  in  » 
word,  advanoes,  it  is  humhly  to  be 
hoped  thmt  the  ffreat  and  generous 
Bnti^  public  wul  not  be  so  easily 
satisfied  as  at  present,  and  will  ask 
for  a  better  article  for  its  money. 

Meanwhile,  their  taste  being  |»ti- 
able,  the  artists  supply  them  with 
poor  stuff— nretty  cheap  tawdry  toys 
and  gimcracks  in  place  of  august  and 
beautiful  objects  of  art.  It  is  always 
the  case.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  literary  men  are  a  bit  better.  Poor 
fellows  of  the  pen  and  pencil  I  we  must 
live.  The  public  likes  light  litera- 
ture and  we  write  it.  Here  am  I 
writinff  magazine  jokes  and  follies, 
and  why?  Because  the  public  like 
such,  will  purchase  no  other.  Other- 
wise, as  Au*.  Nickisson,  and  all  who 
kre  acquainted  with  M.  A.  Titmarsh 
in  private  know,  my  real  inclina- 
tions would  lead  me  to  write  works 
upon  mathematics,  geology,  and 
chemiBtry,  varying  tnem  in  my 
lighter  hours  with  uttle  playful  trea- 
tises on  questions  of  poutiaJ  econo- 
my, epic  poems,  and  essays  on  the 
iBolie  digamma.  So,  m  fact,  these 
severe  rebukes  with  which  I  am 
about  to  belabour  my  neighbour 
must  be  taken,  as  they  are  ^ven,  in 
a  humble  and  friendly  spirit;  they 
are  not  actuated  by  pride,  but  by  deep 
sympathy.  Just  as  we  read  in  holy 
Mr.  mwman*s  life  of  Saint  Stephen 
Hardinff,  that  it  was  the  custom 
among  we  godly  Cistercian  monks  (in 
the  good  oM  times,  which  holy  New- 
man would  restore)  to  assemble  every 
morning  in  full  chapter ;  and  there, 
after  each  monk  had  made  his  con- 
fession, it  was  free  to--nay,  it  was 
strictly  enjoined  on — any  other  bror 
ther  to  rise  and  say,  **  Brother  So- 
and-so  hath  not  told  all  his  sins ;  onr 
dear  brother  has  for^tten  that  yes- 
terday he  ate  his  sjpbt-peas  with  too 
much  gormandise  r  or,  *'  This  UM^n- 
ing  he  did  indecently  rejoice  over  his 
water-ffTueV*  or  what  not. — These 
real  Christians  were  called  upon  to 
inferm,  not  only  of  themselves,  but 
to  be  informers  over  each  other ;  and^ 
the  information  being  given,  the 
brother  infermed  against  wanked  his 
brother  the  informer,  and  laid  him- 
self down  on  the  desk,  and  was  flagel- 
lated with  gratitude.  Sweet  fri^i^l 
be  you  Hke  the  Cistcrdaw!  Brother 
Miduel  Angeio  is  gomg  to  infera 


against  yon.  Gret  ready  jaar  ^- 
ments  and  pfepi^e  for  fUgdlatxm. 
Brother  Michael  Angelo  is  about  to 
lay  on  and  spare  not. 

Brother  Michael  lifts  xtp  his  Tooe 
a^^ainst  the  young  painters  oollce- 
tivel^in  the  first  plaoe,  afterwards 
individually,  when  ne  will  also  take 
leave  to  tickle  them  with  the  whole- 
some stripes  of  the  flagellnm.  In  the 
first  place,  then  (and  my  heart  is  so 
tender  that,  rather  thin  begin  the 
operation,  I  have  been  beating  about 
the  bush  for  more  thaa  a  psge,  of 
which  page  the  reader  is  eoidially 
requested  to  omit  the  perosal,  as  it  k 
not  the  least  to  the  purpose),  I  sav 
that  the  young  painters  of  iSagland, 
whose  uprise  &ns  Magazine  and  this 
critic  were  the  first  to  hail,  a  sac  f  ting 
loudly  their  superiority  over  the 
pompous  old  sham-dasBical  big-wigs 
of  the  Academy — the  young  painters 
of  £ngland  are  not  doiw  aeir  dm^. 
They  are  goin^  backwaras,  or  rather, 
they  are  mngmg  thems^ves  under 
the  wheels  of  that  ereat  golden  Jog- 
gemaut  of  an  Art-Union.  Tlie  diODght 
of  the  money  ib  leading  them  astray; 
they  are  poets  no  longer,  but  money- 
hunters.  They  paint  down  to  the 
level  of  the  public  intelligence,  rather 
than  seek  to  elevate  the  public  to 
them.  Why  do  these  grtttt  gemoses 
fell  in  their  duty  of  instruction  f 
Why,  knowing  better  things,  do  they 
serve  out  such  awful  twa&le  as  we 
have  from  them ?  Alas !  it  isnot  for 
art  they  paint,  but  for  the  Art-Uniaa. 

The  fint  dear  brother  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  request  to  get  ready  tar 
operation  is  brother  Cmurles  LihmK 
seer.  Broths  Charles  has  sinned. 
He  has  grievously  sinned.  And  we 
will  begin  with  thJs  miserable  sinner, 
and  administer  to  him  admonitioQ  in 
a  friendly,  thou^  most  fierce  and 
cutting  manner. 

The  subjeet  of  brother  Charles 
Landseer^s  crime  is  this.  The  sumer 
has  said  to  hhnseU;  **The  BritiA 
public  likes  domestio  pieces.  They 
will  have  nothing  Mdomcstiepieoea 
I  wiU  give  them  one,  and  of  a  new 
sort  Suppoae  I  paint  a  psetore  that 
must  make  a  hit  My  pietnie  wfll 
have  every  sort  <tfhitevesL  it  shdl 
interest  the  religious  paUie;  itsball 
interest  the  domeslk  pubiic;  it  shaU 
interest  te  amateur  lor  tie  I  ~ 
of  its  pamting;  it  diall  i 
boys  and  gini^  Iv  X ' 
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no  end  of  animali,  camels,  monkeys, 
elephants,  and  cockatoos;  it  shall  m- 
terest  sentimental  voung  ladies,  for  I 
will  take  care  to  have  a  pretty  little 
episode  for  them.  I  will  take  the 
town  hy  storm,  in  a  word.**  This  is 
what  I  conceiye  was  passing  in  hro- 
ther  Charles  Landseer^s  smful  soul 
when  he  concdved  and  executed  his 

IIOAH*S  ABK  in  A  DOMESTIC  POIKT  01* 
VIBW. 

Noah  and  his  Aunilv  (with  some 
supplemental  young  cnildren,  yery 
sweetly  painted^  are  seated  in  the  ark, 
and  a  port-hole  is  opened,  out  of 
which  one  of  the  sons  is  looking  at 
the  now  peaceful  waters.  The  sun- 
shine enters  the  huffe  repositoiy  of 
the  life  of  the  world,  and  the  doye 
has  just  flown  in  with  an  oliye-hranch 
and  nestles  in  the  hosom  of  one  of 
the  daughters  of  Koah ;  the  patri- 
arch and  his  aged  partner  are  lifting 
up  their  yenerahle  eyes  in  thankful- 
ness ;  the  children  stand  around,  the 
peaceful  labourer  and  the  brown 
huntsman  each  testifyii^  his  deyo- 
tion  after  his  fashion.  The  animals 
round  about  participate  in  the  joyftil 
nature  of  the  scene,  their  instinct 
seems  to  tell  them  that  the  hour  of 
their  deliyerance  is  near. 

There,  the  picture  is  described  ro- 
xnanticsdly  and  in  the  best  of  lan- 
guage. fTowlet  us  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  poetry  critically  and  to  see 
what  its  claims  are.  Well,  the  ark 
is  a  great  subject.  The  history  from 
whidi  we  haye  our  account  of  it, 
from  a  poet  surely  demands  a  reye- 
rend  treatment;  a  blacksmith  roaring 
JDrom  the  desk  of  a  conyenticle  may 
treat  it  familiarly,  but  an  educated 
artist  ought  surely  to  approa(;h  such 
a  theme  with  respect.  The  point 
here  is  only  urged  aesthetically.  As 
a  matter  of  tole,  then  (and  the  jure- 
sent  humble  writer  has  no  business 
to  speak  on  any  other^  such  a  manner 
of  treating  the  subject  is  certainly 
reprehensible.  The  ark  is  yulgarised 
here  and  reduced  to  the  pn^rtions 
of  a  Calais  steamer.  The  passengers 
are  rejoicing:  they  are  glad  to  get 
a¥Fay.  Their  liye  animals  are  abput 
Uiem  no  more  nor  less  sublime  than 
so  many  cattle  or  horses  in  loose 
boxes.  The  parrots  perched  on  the 
hoop  yonder  naye  as  little  significa- 
tion as  a  set  of  birds  in  a  cage  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens;  the  yery  doye 
becomes  neither  more  nor  less  than 


the  fwi  of  the  pretty  ^1  represented 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  All  the 
greatness  of  the  subject  is  lost ;  and, 
putting  the  historical  nature  of  the 
personages  out  of  the  question,  they 
naye  little  more  interest  than  a  group 
of  any  emigrants  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  who  rouse  and  rally  at  the 
sound  of  "Land  ho  r 

Why,  if  all  great  themes  of  poetry 
are  to  be  treated  in  this  way,  the  art 
would  be  easy.  We  might  haye 
Hector  shayiuK  himself  be£re  going 
out  to  fight  Achilles,  as,  undoubtedly, 
the  Trojan  hero  did  ;  Friam  in  a 
cotton  nightcap  asleep  ia  a  four- 
poster  on  the  night  of  the  sack  of 
Troy,  Hecuba,  of  course,  by  his  side, 
with  curl-papers,  and  her  tour  de  tiie 
on  the  toilet-glass.  We  mkht  haye 
Dido*s  maid  coming  after  her  mis- 
tress in  the  shower  with  pattens  and 
an  umbrella ;  or  Cleopatra's  page 
guttling  the  figs  in  the  basket  which 
nad  brought  the  asp  that  killed  the 
mistress  of  Antony.  Absurd  triyiali- 
ties,  or  pretty  trivialities,  are  nothing 
to  the  question ;  those  I  haye  adduced 
here  are  absurd,  but  they  are  just  as 
poetical  as  prettiness,  not  a  whit  less 
de^ading  and  commonplace.  No 
painter  has  a  right  to  treat  great 
nistorical  subjects  in  such  a  fashion ; 
and  though  the  public  are  sure  to 
admire,  and  young  ladies,  in  raptures, 
look  on  at  the  darling  of  a  doye,  and 
little  boys  in  delight  cry,  "Look, 
papa,  at  the  parroquetsl  — "Law, 
ma,  what  big  trunks  the  elephants 
haye!"  it  yet  behoyes  the  cntic  to 
say  this  is  an  unpoetical  piece,  and 
seyerely  to  reprehend  the  unhappy 
perpetrator  thereof. 

1  know  brother  Charles  will  ap- 
peal. I  know  it  will  be  pleaded  in 
*  his  fay  our  that  the  picture  is  capitally 
painted,  some  of  the  figures  yery 
pretty ;  two,  that  of  the  old  woman 
and  the  boy  looking  out,  quite  prand 
in  drawing  and  colour;  the  lecture 
charming  for  its  silyery  tone  and 

reable  pleasantry  of  colour.  All 
is  true.  But  he  has  sinned,  he 
has  greatly  sinned ;  let  him  acknow- 
ledge his  fault  in  the  presence  of  the 
chapter,  and  receiye  the  customary 
and  wholesome  reward  thereof — 

Frater  Bedgraye  is  the  next  male*^ 
factor  whose  sins  deserye  a  repro- 
bation. In  the  namby-pamby  line  his 
errors  are  yery  sad.  Has  he  not  been 
already  warned  in  this  yeiy  miscel- 
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lany  of  his  propensity  to  small  sai- 
timent?  Has  ne  corrected  himself 
of  that  grievous  tendency  P  No:  his 
weakness  grows  more  and  more  upon 
him,  and  he  is  now  more  sinful  than 
ever.  One  of  lus  pictures  is  taken 
from  the  most  startlimz  lyric  in  our 
language,  the  "  Song  of  the  Shirt,**  a 
song  as  bitter  and  manly  as  it  is 
exquisitely  soft  and  tender,  a  song  of 
which  the  humour  draws  tears.* 

Mr.  Bedgrave  has  illustrated  every 
thing  except  the  humour,  the  man- 
liness, and  the  bitterness  of  the  song. 
He  has  only  depicted  the  tender, 
good-natured  part  of  it.  It  is  im- 
possible to  quarrel  with  the  philan- 
thropy of  the  painter.  His  shirt- 
maker  sits  by  her  little  neat  bed, 
work,  worldng  away.  You  may  see 
how  late  it  is,  for  the  candle  is  nearly 
burnt  out,  the  clock  (capital  poetic 
notion  I)  says  what  o*clock  it  is,  the 
grey-streaked  dawn  is  rising  over  the 
opposite  house  seen  through  the 
cheerless  casement,  and  where  (from 
%,  light  which  it  has  in  itft  window) 
you  may  imaj^e  that  another  poor 
shirt-maker  is  toiling  too.  The  one 
before  us  is  pretty,  pale,  and  wan; 
she  turns  up  the  whites  of  her  fine, 
fatigued  eyes  to  the  little  ceiling* 
She  is  ill,  as  the  artist  has  shewn  us 
by  a  fine  stroke  of  genius — a  parcel 
of  medicine-bottles  on  the  mantel- 
piece I  The  picture  is  carefully  and 
cleverly  painted— extremely  popular 
— gazed  at  with  vast  interest  by  most 
spectators.  Is  it,  however,  a  poetical 
subject  P  Yes,  Hood  has  shewn  that 
it  can  be  made  one,  but  by  sur- 
prising turns  of  thought  brought  to 
bear  upon  it,  strange,  terrible,  un- 
expected lights  of  humour  which  he 
has  flung  upon  it  And,  to  "  trump  " 
this  tremendous  card,  Mr.  RedCTave 
gives  us  this  picture ;  his  points  being 
the  clock,  which  tells  the  time  of 
day,  the  vials  which  shew  the  poor 

E'rl  takes  physic,  and  such  other  vast 
bours  of  intellect  I 
Mr.  RedCTave's  other  picture,  the 
**  Marriage  Morning,"  is  also  inspired 
by  that  milk-and-water  of  human 
loudness,  the  flavour  of  which  is  so 
insipid  to  the  roast-beef  intellect. 
This  is  a  scene  of  a  marriage  morn- 


ing, the  bride  is  taking  leaye  of  her 
mamma  after  the  ceremony,  and  that 
amiable  lady,  reclining  in  an  eas^ 
chair,  is  invoking  benedictions  wood. 
the  parting  couple,  and  has  a  hana  of 
her  daughter  and   her   son-in-liw 
clasped  m  each  of  hers.      She  is 
smifing  sadly,  restraining  her  na- 
tural sorrow,  which  will  break  out 
00  soon  as  ^e  post-chaise  you  see 
through  the  window,  and  on  whick 
the  footman  is  piling  the  nuptial  lu^ 
gage,  shall  have  dnven  on  to  Salt 
Hul,  or  Bose  Cottage,  lUchmoDd, 
which  I  recommend.     The  bride's 
father,  a  venerable,  bald-headed  gen- 
tleman, with  a  most  benignant,  though 
slow-coachish  look,  is  trying  to  con- 
sole poor  Anna  Maria,  the  unmarried 
sister,  who  is  losing  the  companion 
of  her  youtib.    Never  mind,  Anna 
Maria,  my  dear,  your  turn  will  come 
too;   there  is  a  young  gentleman 
making  a  speech  in  the  parlour  to 
the  h^th  of  the  new-married  pair, 
who,  I  lay  a  wager,  will  be  struck  by 
your  fine  eyes,  and  be  for  serving 
you  as  your  sister  has  been  treated. 
This  snudl  fiible  is  worked  oat  with 
{;reat  care  in  a  picture  in  which  there 
IS  much   clever   and   conscientions 
painting,  from  which,    however,   I 
must  confess  I  derive  little  pleasure. 
The  sentiment  and  colour  or  the  pic- 
ture somehow  coincide ;  the  eye  r»ts 
upon  a  variety  of  neat  tints  of  pale 
drab,  pale  green,  pale  brown,  pale 
puce  colour,  of  a  sickly  warmth,  not 
pleasant  to- the  eye.    The  drawing  is 
feeble,  the  expression  of  the  &ees 
pretty,  but  lackadaisical.    Hie  pe- 
nance I  would  order  Mr.  Bedgrave 
should  be  a  pint  of  port  wine  to  be 
taken  daily,  and  a  devilled  kidn^ 
every  morning  for  breakfast  b^ore 
beginning  to  paint. 

A  little  of  the  devil,  too,  wonld  do 
Mr.  Frank  Stone  no  harm.  He,  too, 
is  growing  dangerously  sentim^ital 
His  picture,  with  a  quotation  ftom 
Horace,  *'  Maecenas  atavis  edite  regi- 
bus,*'  represents  a  sort  of  game  flf 
tender  cross-purposes,  very  di£&eiilt 
to  describe  in  print  Suppose  two 
lads,  Jocky  and  Tommy,  and  two 
lasses,  Jenny  and  Jessamy.  Tbev 
are  placed  thus : — 


nJ^  ?^^  "  *^  *^"'  "^°®  ^^  ***®  papers  have  noticed  Oia  attooishiDg  poem  liy 
M  ^  ^Sf  ^*^  number  of  bis  magazine,  to  which  our  lan^ttage  oontaios  no 

—  na.  A,  T.  •  Digitized  by  i 
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Now  Jocky  is  making  love  to  Jenny 
in  an  easy,  off-hand  sort  of  way,  and 
though,  or,  perhaps,  because  he  doesn't 
care  for  her  much,  is  evidently  de- 
lighting the  yonnff  woman.  She  looks 
roond,  with  a  pleased  smile  on  her 
fresh,  plump  cheeks,  and  turns  slightly 
towards  heaven  a  sweet  little  retrousse 
nose,  and  twiddles  her  fingers  (most 
ezauisitely  these  hands  are  drawn 
and  painted,  hy  the  way)  in  the  most 
contented  way.  But,  ah  I  how  little 
does  she  heed  Tomm^,  who,  standii^ 
behind  Jocky,  reclining  against  a 
porch,  is  looking  and  longing  for  this 
light-hearted  Jenny.  And,  oh  I  why 
does  Tommy  cast  such  sheep's  eyes 
upon  Jenny,  when  by  her  side  sits 
Jessamv^  the  tender  and  romantic, 
the  darK-eyed  and  raven-haired  being, 
whose  treasures  of  affection  are  flung 
at  heedless  Tommy's  feet  ?  All  the 
world  is  interested  in  Jessamy ;  her 
face  is  beautiful,  her  look  of  despair- 
ing love  is  so  exquisitely  tender,  that 
it  touches  every  spectator ;  and  the 
ladies  are  unanimous  in  wondering 
how  Tommy  can  throw  himself  away 
upon  that  simpering  Jenny,  when 
such  a  superior  creature  as  Jessamy 
is  to  be  nad  for  the  asking.  But 
such  is  the  way  of  the  wond,  and 
Tommy  will  marry,  simply  because 
every  body  tells  him  not. 

Thus  mr  for  the  sentiment  of  the 
picture.  The  details  are  very  good ; 
there  is  too  much  stippling  and  show 
of  finish,  perhaps,  in  the  handling, 
and  the  painting  might  have  been 
more  sulntantiaf  and  lost  nothing. 
But  the  colour  is  good,  the  group 
very  well  composed,  the  variety  of 
expression  excdlent.  There  is  great 
passion,  as  well  as  charming  delicM^, 
m  the  disappointed  maiden's  fiice; 
much  fine  appreciation  of  character 
in  the  easy,  smiling  triumph  of  the 
rival;  and,  althouffh  this  sentenoe 
was  commenced  with  the  express  de- 
termination of  ratinff  ISir,  Stone 
soundly,  lo  I  it  is  finiuied  without  a 
word  of  blame.  Well,  let's  vent  our 
ancer  on  the  dog.  That  is  very  bad, 
and  seems  to  have  no  more  bones 
than  an  apple-dumplii^.  It  is  only 
becaase  the  artist  has  been  painting 
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late,  that  one  is  disposed  to  grumble, 
not  at  the  work,  but  the  want  of 
variety  of  subject 

As  a  sentimental  picture,  the  best 
and  truest,  to  my  taste,  is  that  by 
Mr.  Webster,  the  "Portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webster,"  painted  to  cele- 
brate their  fiftieth  wedding- day.  Such 
a  charming  old  couple  were  never 
seen.  There  is  delightful  grace,  sen- 
timent, and  purity,  in  these  two  gentle, 
kindly  heads ;  much  more  sentiment 
and  grace  than  even  in  Mr.  East- 
lake's  "  Heloise,"  a  face  which  the 
artist  has  painted  over  and  over 
again ;  a  beautiful  woman,  but  tire- 
some, unearthly,  unsubstantial,  and 
no  more  like  Ueloise  than  like  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  If  the  late 
Mr.  Pope's  epistle  be  correct,  Eloisa 
was  a  most  unmistakeable  woman; 
this  is  a  substanceless,  passionless,  so- 
lenm,  mystical  apparition;  but  I 
doubt  if  a  woman  be  not  ihe  more 
poetical  bein^  of  the  two. 

Being  on  the  subject  of  sentimental 
pictures,  Mr.  Delaroche's  preat "  Holy 
Family"  must  be  mentioned  here; 
and,  ir  there  is  reason  to  quarrel  with 
the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  English 
sentiment,  in  truth  it  appears  that 
the  French  are  not  much  better  pro- 
vided with  the  high  poetical  quality. 
This  picture  has  all  the  outside  of 
poetry,  all  the  costume  of  relinon, 
all  the  prettiness  and  primness  of  the 
new  German  dandy-pietistical  school. 
It  is  an  agreeable  compound  of  Cor- 
reg^o  and  Raphael,  with  a  strong 
dun  of  Overbeck ;  it  is  painted  as 
dean  and  pretty  as  a  tulip  on  a 
dessert-plate,  the  lines  made  out  so 
neatly  that  none  can  mistake  them. 
The  drawing  good,  the  female  face  as 

Sretty  and  demure  as  can  be,  her 
rapery  of  spotless  blue,  and  the  man's 
of  approvea  red,  the  infant  as  pink 
as  strawberries  and  cream,  every  leaf 
of  the  tree  sweetly  drawn,  and  the 
trunk  of  the  most  delicate  dove- 
coloured  grey.  All  these  merits  the 
picture  has ;  it  is  a  well-appointed, 
picture.  But  is  that  all?  Is  that 
enough  to  make  a  poet  ?  There  are 
lines  in  the  Qxfora  price  poems  that 
are  smooth  as  Pope's ;  and  it  is  noto- 
rious that,  for  colouring,  there  is  no 
painting  like  the  Chmese.  But  I 
hope  the  French  artists  have  better 
men  springing  up  among  them  than 
thepresident  of  ^e  French  Academy 
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Biard,  the  Hogartbian  painter, 
whoee  slare-trade  picture  was  so  no- 
ble, has  sent  us  a  couple  of  pieces, 
which  both,  in  their  way,  deserve 
merit  The  one  is  an  Arabian  cara- 
van moving  over  a  brickdust-coloured 
desert,  under  a  red,  arid  sky.  The 
picture  is  lifelike,  and  so  far  poetical 
that  it  seems  to  tell  the  truth.  Then 
there  is  a  steam-boat  disaster,  with 
every  variety  of  sea-sickness,  laugh- 
ably painted.  Shuddering  soldiery, 
sprawling  dandies,  Englishmen,  Sa- 
voyards, guitarB,  lovers,  monkeys, — 
a  tbreadfulconiVision  of  qualmish  peo- 
ple, whoee  agonies  will  put  the  most 
philantiiropic  observer  into  good  hu- 
mour. Biard's  "Havre  Packet"  is 
much  more  praiseworthy  in  my  mind 
than  Dekroche's  **  Holy  Family  ;" 
for  I  deny  the  merit  of  failing  greatly 
in  pictures,  the  ftent  merit  is  to  suc- 
ceed. There  is  no  greater  error, 
surely,  than  that  received  dictum  of 
the  ambitkms,  to  aim  at  high  things ; 
it  is  best  to  do  what  you  mean  to  do ; 
better  to  kill  a  crow  than  to  miss  an 
eagle. 

As  the  French  artists  are  sending 
in  their  works  from  across  the  water, 
why,  for  the  honour  of  England, 
will  not  some  of  our  painters  let  the 
Parisians  know  that  here,  too,  are 
men  whose  genius  is  worthy  of  ap- 
preciation P  They  may  be  the  b«rt 
draughtsmen  in  the  world,  but  they 
have  no  draughtsman  like  Maclise, 
they  have  no  colourist  like  Etty,  they 
have  no  painter  like  Mulbeadt, 
above  all,  whose  name  I  beg  the 
printer  to  place  in  the  largest  capi- 
tals, and  to  surround  with  a  wreath 
of  laurels.  Mr.  Mulready  was 
crowned  in  this  Magazine  once  be- 
fore. Here  again  he  is  proclaimed.  It 
looks  like  extravagance,  or  flattery, 
for  the  blushing  cntic  to  tell  his  r^ 
mind  about  the  "Whistonian  Con- 
troversy." 

And  yet,  as  the  truth  must  be  told, 
why  not  say  it  now  at  once  ?  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
cabinet  pictures  in  the  world.  It 
seems  to  me  to  possess  an  assemblage 
of  excellences  so  rare,  to  be  in  draw- 
ing so  admirable,  in  expression  so 
fine,  in  finish  so  exquisite,  in  com- 
position so  beautiftil,  in  humour  and 
beauty  of  expression  so  delightful, 
that  1  can't  but  ask  where  is  a  good 
picture  if  this  be  not  one.    And,  in 
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I  find  I  have  forgotten  the  greatest 
of  all,  the  colour ;  it  is  quite  oripnal 
this,  —  brilliant,  rich,  astonishingly 
luminous,  and  intense.  The  pictures 
of  Van  Eyck  are  not  more  brillknt 
in  tone  than  this  magnificent  com- 
bination of  blacbg  re£,  brownsi,  and 
purples.  I  know  of  no  scheme  of 
oolonr  like  it,  and  heartily  trust  that 
time  will  preserve  H ;  whoi  this  little 
picture,  and  some  of  its  fellows,  will 
be  purchased  as  eagerlj  88  a  Hemlinck 
or  a  Gerard  Douw  is  bought  now- 
adays. If  Mr.  Mulready  hSa  a  mind 
to  tne  Grand  Cross  of  tJie  Legian  of 
Honour,  he  has  but  to  send  tfia  pic- 
ture to  Paris  next  year,  and,  with  the 
recommendati<Hi  of  Fra^er's  Mma 
enitf,  the  affidrk  settled.  Mesawhfle 
it  is  pkjsant  to  know  that  the  artat 
(ahhongh  his  work  wiU  fetch  ten 
times  as  tnuch  money  a  hundred 
years  hence^  has  not  been  ill  re- 
warded, as  tunes  go,  for  his  troubk 
andgenius. 

We  have  another  great  and  ori- 
ginal colourist  among  us,  as  Insdoos 
as  Rubens,  as  rich  lOmost  as  Titian, 
Mr.  Etty ;  and  every  year  the  exhi- 
bition sparkles  with  magnificent  Ihtfe 
canvasses,  the  works  of  this  iode- 
fiitigable  strenuous  admirer  of  rude 
Beauty.  The  form  is  not  quite  so 
sublime  as  the  colour  in  this  artist's 
paintings ;  the  female  figure  is  often 
rather  too  expansively  treated,  it 
swells  here  and  there  to  the  propor- 
tions of  the  Caffirarian,  raUier  than 
the  Medicean,  Venus;  but,  in  co- 
lour, little  can  be  conceived  that  is 
more  voluptuously  beautiful.  Thk 
year  introduces  us  to  one  of  the 
artist's  noblest  compositiona,  a  class- 
ical and  pictorial  orgy^  as  it  were, — 
a  magnificent  vision  of  rich  colours 
and  beautiful  forms, — a  grand  feast  of 
sensual  poetry.  The  yerses  finom 
Camus^  which  the  painter  has  taken  to 
illustrate,  have  the  same  character :~ 

**  All  amidst  the  |;ardens  (air 
Of  Uetpenis  and  bis  danghters  three. 
That  sing  about  the  goldea  tree, 
AloDir  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers. 
Revels  the  s pra<^  and  jocund  spring. 
Beds  of  byacioib*  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  bis  deep  wound. 
In  slumber  sofl  and  on  the  ground 
Sadly  sits  the  Assyrian  queen  ; 
But  far  above  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  famed  son,  advaaoed. 
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It  is  a  dream  rather  than  a  reality, 
le  -words  and  images  purpoaely  in- 
istinct  and  inooherent  In  the  same 
ay  the  painter  has  made  the  beau- 
ful  figiires  sweep  before  us  in  a 
aze  of  golden  sunshine.  Thispic- 
ire  is  one  of  a  series  to  be  paints 
I  fresco,  and  to  decorate  the  walls  of 
summerhouse  in  the  eardens  of 
Buckingham  Palace,  for  which  edifice 
It.  Maclise  and  Mr.  Leslie  haye 
Iso  made  paintings. 

That  of  Mr.  L^e*s  is  too  homely. 

le   is  a  prose  painter.    His  kind, 

uxom  young  lass  has  none  of  the 

3ok  of  Milton*s  lady,  that  charming 

ompotuid  of  the  saint  and  the  fine 

Eidy  —  that  sweet  impersonation  of 

be  chiyalric  mythology — an  angel, 

»ut  with  her  sixteen  quarterings — a 

ountess  descended  from  the  skies. 

^eslie*s  lady  has  no  such  high  breed- 

Qg,  the  Comus  aboye  her  looks  as  if 

le  might  reyel  on  ale;  a  rustic  se- 

lucer,  with  an  air  of  rude,  hob-nailed 

lealth.     Nor  are  the  demons  and 

antastic  figure  introduced  imagina- 

iye  enougn ;  they  are  fellows  with 

nasksfromCoyentGrarden.  Compare 

he  two  figures  at  the  sides  of  the 

)icture  with  the  two  Cupids  of  Mr. 

^2tty.    In  the  former  there  is  no 

ancy.    The  latter  are  two  flowers  of 

x)etry ;  there  are  no  words  to  cha- 

-acterise  those  two  delicious   little 

igures,  no  m6re  than  to  describe  a 

ittle  air  of  Mozart,  which,  once  heard, 

-emains  with  you  for  eyer ;  or  a  new 

lower,  or  a  phrase  of  Keats  or  Ten- 

lyson,  which  blooms  out  upon  you 

iuddenly,  astonishing  as  much  as  it 

)leases.    Well,  in  endeayouring  to 

iccount  for  his  admiration,  the  critic 

jumps  for  words  in  yain ;  if  he  uses 

ruch  as  he  finds,  he  runs  the  risk  of 

>eing  considered  intolerably  pert  and 

ifiTected;  silent  pleasure,  therefore, 

>est  beseems  him ;  but  this  I  know, 

:hat  were  my  humble  recommenda- 

ions  attended  to  at  court,  when  the 

pictures  are  put  in   the  pleasure- 

iouse,  her  sacred  majesty,  giying  a 

qplendid  banquet  to  welcome  them 

ind  the  painters,  should  touch  Mr. 

Btty  on  the  left  shoulder  and  say, 

« lUse,  my  knight  of  the  Bath,  for 

Montingthe  left-hand  Cupid  ;'*  and  the 

^peror  of  Russia  (b^mg  likewise 

dresent)  should  tap  him  on  the  right 

jhoulder,    exclaiming,    "  Rise,   my 

l^ht  of  the  Eagle,  lor  the  left-hand 


Mr.  Maelise*!  Comus  picture  is 
wonderful  for  the  yariety  of  its 
design,  and  has,  too,  a  high  poetry 
of  its  own.  All  the  figures  are  here 
still  and  solemn  as  in  a  tableau ;  the 
lady  still  on  her  unearthly  niaky 
chidr,  Sabrina  still  stooping  oyer  her. 
On  one  side  the  brothers,  and  op- 
posite the  solemn  attendant  spint; 
round  these  interminable  ^oups  and 
yistas  of  fairy  beings,  twming  in  a 
thousand  attitudes  of  grace,  and 
sparkling  white  and  bloodless  against 
a  leaden  blue  sky.  It  is  the  most 
poetical  of  the  artistes  pictures,  the 
most  extraordinary  exhibition  of  his 
proper  skill.  Is  it  true  that  the  artists 
are  only  to  receiye  three  hundred 
guineas  a-piece  for  these  noble  com- 
positions ?  Why,  a  print-seller  would 
giye  more,  and  artists  should  not  be 
allowed  to  paint  simply  for  the  honour 
of  decorating  a  ro^^al  summerhouse. 

Among  the  poetical  pictures  of  the 
Exhibition  should  be  mentioned  with 
especial  praise  Mr.  Cope*s  delightful 
^*  Charity,**  than  the  female  figures 
in  which  Raphael  scarce  painted  any 
thinff  more  charmingly  beautifUl. 
And  Mr.  Cope  has  this  merit,  that 
his  work  is  no  prim  imitation  of  the 
stiff  old  Cimabue  and  Giotto  manner, 
no  aping  of  the  crisp  draperies  and 
hard  ouUines  of  the  missal  illumina- 
tions, without  which  the  religious 
artist  would  haye  us  belieye  religious 
expression  is  impossible.  It  is  plea- 
sant after  seeing  the  wretched  carica- 
ture of  old- world  usages  which  stare 
us  in  the  face  in  eyery  quarter  of 
London  now — little  dumpy  Saxon 
chapels  built  in  raw  brick,  spick  and 
span  bandbox  churches  of  the  pointed 
Norman  style  for  Cockneys  in  zephyr 
coats  to  assemble  in,  new  old  pamted 
windows  of  the  twelfth  century,  tes- 
sellated jM^yements  of  the  Byzantine 
school,  gimcrack  imitations  of  the 
Golden  Legend  printed  with  red 
letters,  and  crosses,  and  quaint  figures 
stolen  out  of  Norman  missals  —  to 
find  artists  aiming  at  the  Beautif\il 
and  Pure  without  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  these  paltry  archsDo- 
logical  quackeries,  which  haye  no 
Faitii,  no  Truth,  no  Life  in  them ; 
but  which  giye  us  ceremony  in  lieu 
of  reality,  and  insist  on  forms  as  if 
they  were  the  conditions  of  belief. 

Lest  the  reader  should  misunder- 
stapd  the  cause  of  this  anger,  we  beff 
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Mall  to  St  Jame8*8  Street,  where 
objects  of  art  are  likewise  exhibited ; 
he  will  see  the  reason  of  onr  wrath. 
Here  are  all  the  ornamental  artists 
of  England  sending  in  their  works, 
and  wnat  are  they  r— All  imitations. 
The  Alhambra  here;  the  Temple 
Church  there ;  here  a  Gothic  saint ; 
yonder  a  Saxon  altar-rail;  farther  on 
a  sprawling  rococo  of  Louis  XV. ;  all 
worked  nMtly  and  dererly  enough, 
but  with  no  originality,  no  honesty 
of  thought.  The  twelfth  century 
reYived  in  Mr.  Crockford*8  bazar, 
forsooth  I  with  examples  of  every 
century  except  our  own.  It  would 
be  worth  while  for  some  one  to  write 
an  essay,  shewing  how  astonishingly 
Sir  Walter  ScoU*  has  influenced  Uie 
world ;  how  he  changed  the  charac- 
ter of  novelists,  then  of  historians, 
whom  he  brought  from  their  philo- 
sophy to  the  study  of  pageantry  and 
eostume ;  how  the  artists  then  began 
to  fall  back  into  the  middle  a^  and 
the  architects  to  follow;  until  now 
behold  we  have  Mr.  Newman  and 
his  congre^^ation  of  Littlemore  march- 
ing out  with  taper  and  crosier,  and 
fiJling  down  to  worship  St.Willi- 
bald,  and  St.  Winnibald,  and  St. 
Walberga  the  Saxon  virgin.  But 
Mr.  Cope*s  picture  is  lewlin^  the 
reader  rather  farther  than  a  cntique 
about  exhibitions  has  any  right  to 
divert  him,  and  let  us  walk  soberly 
back  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

Remark  the  beautiful  figures  of 
the  children  in  Mr.  Copers  picture 
(276),  the  fainting  one,  and  the 
golden-haired  infant  at  the  gate.  It 
is  a  noble  and  touching  Scripture 
illustration.  The  artist's  other  pic- 
ture, "  Genevieve,"  is  not  so  success- 
ful; the  faces  seem  to  have  been 
painted  from  a  dirty  palette,  the 
evening  tints  of  the  sl^  are  as  smoky 
as  a  sunset  in  St.  James's  Park ;  the 
composition  unpleasant,  and  not 
enough  to  All  the  surface  of  canvass. 

Mr.  Herbert's  picture  of  "  The 
Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops"  is 
painted  with  better  attention  to  cos- 
tume that  most  Bn^ish  painters  are 
disposed  to  pay.  The  characters  in 
our  artist's  history-pieces,  as  indeed 
on  our  theatres,  do  not  look  com- 
monly accustomed   to   the  dieses 


which  they  assnme ;  irear  them 
awkwardly,  take  liberties  of  altera- 
tion and  a^ustment,  and  spoil  there- 
by the  truth  of  the  aelineatSon. 
ThA  French  artists,  on  the  canvasi 
or  iht  boards,  understand  tlus  brandi 
of  their  art  much  better.  JjoA  at 
M.  Biard's  "^  Mecca  PQgrims,'*  how 
carefully  and  accurately  they  are 
attired ;  or  go  to  the  French  play  and 
see  Cartigny  in  a  Hogarthian  dre& 
He  wears  it  as  though  he  had  been 
bom  a  hundred  years  back  —  looks 
the  old  marquess  to  perfection.  In 
this  attention  to  dress,  Mr.  Herbert's 
picture  is  very  praiseworthy;  the 
men  are  quite  at  home  in  their  qoaint 
coats  and  periwigs  of  James  the 
Second's  time ;  the  ladies  at  ease  in 
their  stiff,  long-waisted  gowns,  tfadr 
fans,  and  their  queer  caps  and  patches. 
And  the  picture  is  pleasing  mm  the 
extreme  brightnesi  and  cleanliness  of 
the  painting.  All  looks  as  neat  and 
fresh  as  Sam  Fep3r8  when  he  turned 
out  in  his  new  suit,  his  lady  in  her 
satin  and  brocade.  But  here  the 
praise  must  stop.  The  great  con- 
course of  people  delineated,  the 
bishops  and  the  jnir,  the  judges  and 
the  sneriffs,  the  nalberdiers  and  the 
fine  ladies,  seem  very  Httle  interested 
in  the  transaction  in  which  they  are 
engaged,  and  look  as  if  they  were 
assembled  rather  for  show  than  busi- 
ness. Nor,  indeed,  is  the  artist  much 
in  fault.  Painters  have  not  fair  play 
in  these  parade  pictures.  It  is  only 
with  us  that  Keform-banqueta,  or 
views  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the 
passing  of  the  Slonperton  Railway- 
bill,  or  Coronation  Processions,  obtun 
favour;  in  which  vast  numbers  of 
public  characters  are  grouped  un- 
really  together,  and  politics  are  made 
to  give  an  interest  to  art 

Sir.  Herbert's  picture  of  « Sir 
Thomas  More  aiw  his  Danghter 
watching  from  the  prisoner's  room 
in  the  Tower  four  Monks  led  away 
to  Execution,*'  is  not  the  most  elabor^ 
ate,  perhaps,  but  the  very  best  of 
this  painter's  woiks.  It  is  frill  of 
grace,  and  sentiment,  and  religioQi 
unction.  You  see  that  the  paintcr'f 
heart  is  in  the  scenes  which  he  re- 
presents. The  countenances  of  the 
two  figures  are  finely  conodved;  & 


<i«  r*:?'  ™**™  properlv  Goethe.     Goeti  von  Berlicbingen  was  the  father  of  Ae 
aootfath  romanceg,  and  Scott  remained  constant  to  that  mode,  while  the  gMHr 
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BoiTOwftil,  anxious  beauty  of  the 
dauKhter*8  face,  the  resignea  humility 
of  &e  martyr  at  her  side,  and  the 
aooeatories  or  properties  of  the  pious 
little  drama  are  cleverly  and  poeti- 
cally introduced;  such  as  mystic 
sentences  of  hope  and  trust  inscribed 
by  former  sufferers  on  the  walls,  the 
prisoner's  rosary  and  book  of  j^ravers 
to  the  Virgin  that  lie  on  his  bed. 
These  tjrpes  and  emblems  of  the  main 
story  are  not  obtruded,  but  serve  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  action ; 
just  as  you  hear  in  a  concerted  piece 
of  music  a  mngle  instrument  playing 
its  little  plaintive  part  alone,  and  yet 
belonging  to  the  whole. 

If  you  want  to  see  a  picture  where 
costume  is  not  represented,  behold 
Mr.  Lauder's  "  Claverhouse  ordering 
Morton  to  Execution.**  There  sits 
Claverhouse  in  the  centre  in  a  Kean 
wig  and  ringlets,  such  as  was  never 
worn  in  any  a^  of  this  world,  except 
at  the  theatre  in  1816,  and  he  8C0¥rls 
with  a  true  melo-dramatic  ferocity ; 
and  he  lifts  a  sign-post  of  a  finger 
towards  Morton,  who  forthwith  be- 
guu  to  writhe  and  struggle  into  an 
attitude  in  the  midst  ofa  group  of 
subordinate,  cuirassed,  buff -coated 
gentry.  Morton  is  represented  in 
tights,  slippers,  and  a  tunic;  some- 
thing  after  the  £ishion  of  Betzch*s 
figures  in  Faust  (which  are  refine- 
ments of  costumes  worn  a  century 
and  a  half  before  the  days  when 
Charles  disported  at  Tillietudlem ;) 
and  he,  too,  must  proceed  to  scowl 
and  frown  ^*  with  a  flashing  eye  and 
a  distended  nostril,**  as  they  say  in 
the  novels, — as  Cromersal  scowls  at 
Widdicomb  before  the  combat  be- 
tween those  two  chieffa  begins;  and 
whOe  they  are  measuring  each  other 
according  to  the  stage  wont,  from  the 
toe  of  the  yeUow  boot  up  to  the  tip 
of  the  sta^-wiff.  There  is  a  tragedy 
heroine  m  Mr.  Lauder's  picture, 
striking  her  attitude  too,  to  complete 
the  scene.  It  is  entirely  unnatural, 
theatrical,  of  the  Davidgian,  nay, 
Richardsonian  drama,  and  all  sudi 
attempts  at  effect  must  be  J^re* 
hended  by  the  stem  critic  Wnen 
such  a  cool  practitioner  as  Claver- 
house ordered  a  gentleman  to  be  shot, 
he  would  not  put  himself  into  an 
attitude :  when  such  a  quiet  gentle- 
man as  Morton  received  the  un- 
pleasant communication  in  the  midst 
of  a  company  of  grenadiers  who  must 
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overpower  him,  and  of  ladies  to 
whom  his  resistance  would  be  un- 
pleasant, he  would  act  like  a  man 
and  ffo  out  quietly,  not  stop  to  rant 
and  fume  like  a  fellow  in  a  booth.  I 
believe  it  is  in  Mr.  Henning8en*s  book 
that  there  is  a  story  of  Zunudacar- 
reguy,  Don  Carlos*s  Dundee,  who, 
sitting  at  table  with  a  Christino 
prisoner,  smoking  cigars  and  playing 
picquet  very  ouietlv,  receiyed  a  com- 
munication wnich  he  handed  oyer  to 
the  Christino.  "  Your  people,**  says 
he,  ^'  have  shot  one  of  my  officers, 
and  I  have  promised  reprisals ;  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  my  dear  general,  that  I 
must  execute  you  in  twenty  minutes  I** 
And  so  the  two  gentlemen  finished 
their  game  at  picquet,  and  parted 
company  —  the  one  to  inspect  his 
lines,  the  other  for  the  court-yard 
hard  by,  where  a  file  of  grenadiers 
was  waiting  to  receive  his  excellency 
— vnth  mutual  politeness  and  i^^eret. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  war.  Tnere 
was  no  help  for  it ;  no  need  of  rant- 
ing and  stamping,  which  would  ill 
b^me  any  person  of  good  breeding. 

The  Scotch  artists  nave  a  tra^c 
taste;  and  we  should  mention  with 
especial  praise  Mr.  Duncan*s  picture 
with  the  agreeable  epigraph,  **  She 
set  the  bairn  on  the  ground  and  tied 
up  his  head,  and  stnughted  his  body, 
and  covered  him  with  her  plaid,  and 
lay  down  and  wept  over  him.**  The 
extract  is  from  Walker*8  Li/e  of 
Peden ;  the  martyrdom  was  done  on 
the  body  of  a  boy  by  one  of  those 
bloody  troopers  whom  we  have  seen 
in  Mr.  Lauaer*8  picture  carrying  off 
poor  shrieking  Morton.  Mr.  Dun- 
can*8  picture  is  very  fine,— dark,  rich, 
and  deep  in  sentiment ;  the  woman 
is  painted  with  some  of  Rubens* 
swelling  lines  (such  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  of  his  best  Magdalens),  and 
with  their  rich  tones  of  grey.  If  a 
certain  extremely  heavy  Cupid  poising 
in  the  air  by  a  miracle  be  the  other 
picture  of  Mr.  Duncan*8,  it  can  be 
only  said  that  his  tragedy  is  better 
than  his  lightsome  compositions— an 
arrow  from  yonder  lad  would  bruise 
the  recipient  black  and  blue. 

Another  admirable  picture  of  a 
Scotch  artist  is  427,  ''  The  Highland 
Lament,**  by  Alexander  Jomiston. 
It  is  a  shame  to  put  such  a  picture 
in  such  a  place.  It  hangs  on  the 
ground  almost  invisible,  while  dozens 
of  tawdry  portraits  are  staring  at 
3  A 
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you  on  the  line.  Could  Mr.  John* 
stoD*8  picture  be  but  leen  properly, 
its  great  beauty  and  merit  would  not 
fail  to  strike  hundreds  of  visitors 
who  pass  it  over  now.  A  Highland 
piper  comes  running  forward,  jwang 
some  wild  lament  on  his  dimiaf  in- 
strument; the  women  follow  after, 
wailing  and  sad ;  the  mournful  pro- 
cession winds  over  a  dismal  moor. 
Hm  picture  is  as  clever  for  its  fine 
treatment  and  colour,  for  the  grace 
and  acdon  of  the  figures,  as  it  is 
curious  as  an  illustration  of  national 
manners. 

In  speaking  of  the  Scotch  painters, 
the  Wilkie-like  pictures  of  Mr. 
Fraser,  with  their  peculiar  smeeoy 
manner,  their  richness  of  tone,  and 
their  pleasant  effect  and  humour, 
should  not  be  passed  over  ;'^  while 
those  of  Mr.  Geckles  and  Sir  WUliam 
Allan  may  be  omitted  with  perfect 
propriety.  The  latter  r^resents  her 
miyesty  and  Prince  Albert  perched 
on  a  rock ;  the  former  has  a  figure 
firom  Walter  Scott,  of  very  little  in- 
terest to  any  but  the  parties  con- 
cerned. 

Among  the  Irish  painters  we  re- 
mark two  portraits  by  Mr.  Crowley, 
lepresentinff  Mrs.  Aikenhead,  su- 
perioreM  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in 
Ireland,  who  gives  a  very  &vourable 
picture  of  the  Society — for  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  an  abbess  more 
comfortable,  kind,  and  healthy-look- 
ing ;  and  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Murray, 
Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin, not  a  good  picture  of  a  fine,  be- 
nevolent, and  venerable  head.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  painter  of 
149,  ^  An  Irish  Peasant  awaiting  her 
Husband's  return,**  Mr.  Anthony,  is 
an  Irishman ;  but  it  k  a  pretty  sad 
picture,  which  well  characterises  the 
poverty,  the  affection,  and  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  poor  Irish  cabin,  and 
tells  sweetly  and  modestly  a  plain- 
tive story.  The  larvest  work  m  the 
exhibition  is  from  the  pencil  of  an 
Irishman,  Mr.  Leahy,  ^  Lady  Jane 
Grey  praying  before  execution.**  One 
cannot  but  admire  the  courage  of 
artists  who  paint  great  works  upon 
these  tragicsubjects;  jpreat^grorksquite 
unfitted  for  any  pnvate  room,  and 
scarcely  suited  to  any  public  one. 
But,  large  as  it  is,  it  may  be  said 
(without  anv  playing  upon  words) 
tibat  the  work  grows  upon  estimation. 
The  pamtmgis  hard,  and  incomplete  j 


but  the  principal  figure  ezeelknt: 
the  fiice,  especially,  is  finely  painted, 
and  Ml  en  great  beauty.  Also,  in 
the  Irish  pictures  msj  oe  indoded 
Mr.  Solom<m  Hart*s  Persian  gentie- 


man  smoking  a  calahoMj — a  sly  hit  at 
the  learned  sergeant,  member  for 
Cork,  who  has  often  done  the  i 


Maclise*s  little  scene  from  Utt- 
dme  does  not  seem  to  us  Germaa 
in  character,  as  some  of  the  critio 
call  it,  because  it  is  clear  and  hard  in 
Une.  What  German  artist  is  there 
who  can  draw  with  this  astoniduDg 
vigour,  jffecision,  and  variety  of  at- 
titude ?  The  picture  is  one  of  ad- 
mirable and  delightful  fancy.  The 
swarms  of  solenm  little  fiiiriea  crowd- 
ing round  Undine  and  her  somewliat 
theatrical  lover,  may  keep  a  specta- 
tor for  hours  employed  in  pleasure 
and  wonder.  They  look  to  be  the 
real  portraits  of  the  little  pet^le, 
sketched  by  the  painter  in  some  visit 
to  their  country.  There  is,  e^ecial- 
Iv,  on  a  branch  in  the  top  comer  of 
the  picture,  a  oonversatbn  going  on 
between  a  fairy  and  a  squirrel  (who 
is  a  fairy  too),  which  must  have  been 
taken  from  nature,  or  Mother  Bundi*! 
delightful  super-nature.  How  awful 
their  great  glassy  blue  eyes  are! 
How  they  peer  out  from  under  grass, 
and  out  of  flowers,  and  from  twki 
and  branches,  and  sming  off  over  & 
tree-top,  singii^  shrill  little  fiuiy 
choruses !  We  must  have  the  Fmn/ 
Tales  illustrated  by  this  gentleman, 
that  is  dear ;  he  is  the  onlr  peraon, 
except  Tieck,  of  Dresden,  who  kiuyws 
any  thing  about  them. — Yea,  tbac 
U  some  one  else;  and  a  word  nwj 
be  introduced  here  in  welcome  to  tK 
admirable  young  designer,  whose 
hand  has  lately  l^en  employed  to  il- 
lustrate ^e  columns  of  our  fiusetiooi 
fitiend  (and  the  frigid  of  ererybodf) 
Pumtk,  This  young  artist  (who  \m 
avowed  his  name,  a  very  weU-known 
one,  that  of  Dotlb,)  has  poured  into 
PimcKs  columns  a  seriea  of  drawingi 
quite  extraordinary  for  their  fimrf, 
tneir  variety,  their  beautgr,  and  foBL. 
It  is  the  true  genius  of  fiury-laod,  flf 
burlesque  wmch  never  loses  si^tt  of 
beauty.  Friend  PiPictCs  very  wrap- 
per is  quite  a  marvel  in  this  way,  at 
which  we  can  never  lo(^  whnoot 
discovering  some  new  little  quip  of 
humour  or  pleasant  frolic  of  grace. 
And  if  we  have  had  reaaoQ  to  eant- 
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plain  of  Mr.  Leslie^s  ^  Comus**  as  de- 
noient  in  poetiy,  what  person  is  there 
that  will  not  welcome  **  Sancho,"  al- 
tiiongh  we  have  seen  him  before  al- 
most in  the  same  attitude,  employed 
in  the  same  way,  recounting  nis  ad- 
ventures to  the  kind,  smiling  duchess, 
as  she  sits  in  state  f  There  is  only  the 
aour  old  duenna,  who  refnses  to  be 
amused,  and  nothing  has  ever  amused 
her  these  sixty  years.  But  the  ladies 
are  all  charmed,  and  tittering  with 
one  another;  the  black  slave  who 
leans  against  the  pillar  has  gone  off 
in  an  honest  fit  of  downright  laugh- 
ter. Even  the  little  dog,  the  won- 
derful little  Blenheim,  by  the  lady's 
side,  would  laugh  if  she  could  (but, 
alast  it  is  impossible),  as  the  other 
little  dog  is  sud  to  have  done  on  the 
singular  occasion  when  **  the  cow 
jumped  over  the  moon.***  The  glo- 
ry of  dulness  is  in  Sancho's  face.  I 
don*t  believe  there  is  a  man  in  the 
world — no,  not  even  in  the  House  of 
Commons — so  stupid  as  that.  On  the 
Whig  side  there  is,  certainly, — but 
no,  it  is  best  not  to  make  compari- 
sons which  &1I  short  of  the  mark. 
This  IS,  indeed,  the  Sancho  that  Cer- 
vantes drew. 

Although  the  editor  of  this  Ma^ 
sine  had  made  a  solemn  condition 
with  the  writer  of  this  notice  that  no 
pictares  taken  from  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  or  OU  Bias  should,  by  any 
fitvour  or  pretence,  be  noticed  in  the 
review ;  yet,  as  the  ffreat  picture  of 
Mr.  Mulreadv  comndled  the  infrac- 
tion of  the  rule,  rusning  through  our 
resolve  by  ihe  indomitable  force  of 
genius,  we  must,  as  the  line  is  broken, 
mesent  other  Vicars,  Thomhills,  and 
Olivias,  to  walk  in  and  promenade 
themselves  in  our  columns,  in  spite 
of  the  vain  placards  at  the  entrance, 
**VicAas  OF  Waksfield  hot  ab- 
MiTTXD.**  In  the  first  place,  let  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Primrose  and  Miss  I^rim- 
rose  walk  up  in  Mr.  Rollins*  com- 
pany. The  vicar  is  mildly  expostu- 
lating with  his  daughter  r^;arding 
the  attentions  of  Squire  ThomhilL 
He  looks  mildly,  too  mild ;  she  looks 
ill-humoured,  very  sulky.  Is  it 
about  the  scolding,  or  the  squire? 
The  figures  are  very  nicely  pamted ; 
hut  th^  do  not  look  accustomed  Tthe 
lady  especially)  to  the  dresses  uiey 


wear.  After  ihem  come  Mrs .  Prim- 
rose, the  Misses,  and  the  young 
Masters  Primrose,  presented  by  Mr. 
Frith  in  his  pretty  picture  (491). 
Squire  Thomhill  sits  at  his  ease,  and 
recounts  his  town  adventures  to  the 
ladies ;  the  beautiful  Olivia  is  quite 
lost  in  love  with  the  sUm  red-coated 
dandy;  her  sister  is  listening  with 
reraect ;  but,  above  all,  the  ohl  lady 
and  children  hearken  with  wonder. 
These  latter  are  chamung  figures,  as, 
indeed,  are  all  in  the  picture.  As  for 
Gil  Bias, — but  we  shall  be  resolute 
about  him,  Certain  Gil  Bias  there 
are  in  the  exhibition  eating  olla- 
podridas,  and  what  not.  Not  a  word, 
nowever,  shall  be  said  regarding 
any  one  of  them. 

Among  the  figure-pieces  Mr. 
Ward*s  £afleur  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, which  is  pleasant,  lively,  and 
smartly  dravm  and  painted ;  nor  Mr. 
Gilbert's  "  Pear-tree  well,"  which  con- 
tains three  graceful  classical  figures, 
which  are  nch  in  effect  and  cdour; 
nor  Mr.  Maclnnes'  sood  picture  of 
Luther  listening  to  the  sacred  ballad 
(the  reformer  is  shut  up  in  the  octa- 
gon-room) ;  nor  a  picture  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith  on  his  rambles,  plaving  the 
flute  at  a  peasant's  door,  in  which  the 
colour  is  very  pretty ;  the  character 
of  the  French  peasants  not  Frendi  at 
all,  and  the  poet's  figure  easy,  correct, 
and  well  drawn. 

Among  more  serious  subjects  mav 
be  mentioned  with  praise  Mr.  Dvoe  s 
two  fierce  fibres,  representii^  King 
Joash  shootiuff  the  arrow  of  deliver- 
ance, which  if  the  critics  call "  French," 
because  they  are  well  and  carefully 
drawn,  Mr.  Dyce  may  be  proud  of 
bein^  a  Frenchman.  Mr.  Lauder's 
"  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins"  is  a  fine 
composition ;  the  colour  sombre  and 
mysterious;  some  of  the  figures  ex- 
tremely graceful,  and  the  sentiment 
of  the  picture  excellent.    This  is  a 

Eicture  which  would  infallibly  have 
ad  a  chance  of  a  prixe,  if  the  poor, 
dear  Art-Union  were  free  to  act 

Mr.  Elmore's  **Rienzi  addressing 
the  People"  is  one  of  the  very  best 
pictures  in  the  gallery.  It  is  well 
and  agreeably  co&ured,  bright,  pleas- 
ing, and  airv.  A  group  of  people 
are  gathered  round  tne  tribune,  who 
addresses  them  among  Roman  ruins 
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under  a  dear  blue  sky.  The  group- 
ing is  very  good ;  the  figures  rich 
aim  picturesque  in  attitu£  and  cos- 
tume. There  is  a  group  in  front  of  a 
mother  and  child,  who  are  thinking 
of  any  thing  but  Rienzi  and  li- 
berty ;  who,  perhaps,  ought  not  to  be 
so  prominent  as  they  take  away  fVom 
the  purpose  of  the  picture,  but  who 
are  beautiful  wherever  they  are.  And 
the  picture  is  fiirther  to  be  remarked 
for  tne  clear,  steady,  and  honest  paint- 
ing  which  distinguishes  it. 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Mr.  Poolers 
"Moors  beleaguered  in  Valencia?" 
A  clever  hideous  picture  in  the  very 
worst  taste;  disease  and  desperation 
characteristically  illustrated.  The 
Spaniards  beleaguer  the  town,  and 
every  body  is  starving.  Mothers 
with  dry  breasts  unable  to  nourish 
infonts ;  old  men,  with  lean  ribs  and 
blood-shot  eyes,  moaning  on  the 
pavement;  brown  young  skeletons 
pacing  up  and  down  the  rampart, 
tome  ravmff,  all  desperate.  Such  is 
the  agreeable  theme  which  the  paint- 
er hfM  taken  up.  It  is  worse  thim 
last  year,  when  the  artist  only  painted 
the  plague  of  London,  ^me  did 
recover  fh>m  that  All  these  Moors 
will  be  dead  before  another  da^,  and 
the  vultures  will  fktten  on  their  lean 
carcasses,  andpick  out  their  red-hot 
eyeballs.  Why  do  younf  men  in- 
dulge in  these  horrors  r  Youuff 
poets  and  romancers  often  do  so  and 
fancy  they  are  exhibiting  "power;** 
whereas  nothing  is  so  easy.  Any 
man  with  mere  instinct  can  succeed 
in  the  brutal  in  art  The  coarse  ftiry 
of  Zurbaran  and  Morales  is  as  far 
below  the  sweet  and  beneficent  calm 
of  Murillo  as  a  butcher  is  beneath  a 
hero.  Don*t  let  us  have  any  more  of 
these  hideous  exhibitions  —  these 
Ghoul  festivals.  It  may  be  remem- 
bered that  Amina  in  the  Arabian 
N^rhU^  who  liked  churchyard  sup- 
pers, could  only  eat  a  grain  of  rice 
when  she  came  to  natural  food. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  sly  satire  in 
the  apoloeue  which  might  be  applied 
to  many  (especially  French)  lit^tury 
and  pictorial  artists  of  the  convul- 
sionary  school. 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the 
compositions  without  mentioning  Mr. 
Landseer's  wonderful "  Shoeing^*  and 
stag ;  the  latter  the  most  poetical,  the 
former  the  most  dexterous,  perhaps, 
of  the  works  of  this  accomplished 


painter.  The  latter  picture,  at  a  little 
distance,  expands  almost  into  the  mx 
of  nature.  The  enormous  staff  by 
the  side  of  a  great  blue  noruiem 
lake  stalks  over  the  snow  down  to 
the  shore,  whither  his  mate  is  ooming 
through  the  water  to  join  him. 
Snowy  mountains  bend  round  the 
lonely  landscape,  the  stars  are  shin- 
ing out  keenly  in  the  deep  icy  blue 
over  head;  in  a  word,  your  teedi 
b^n  to  chatter  as  you  look  at  the 
picture,  and  it  can*t  properly  be  seen 
without  a  g^reat^coat  The  donkey 
and  the  horse  in  the  shodnf  picture 
are  prodigious  imitations  of  nature ; 
the  blacksmith  only  becomes  im- 
palpable. There  is  a  charming  pcH-- 
tnut  in  the  freat  room  by  the  same 
artist  in  which  the  same  defect  may 
be  remarked.  A  lady  is  repreaotted 
with  two  dogs  in  her  lap ;  the  dogs 
look  real ;  the  lady  a  thin  unsubstan- 
tial vision  of  a  beautiful  wonum.  Yoa 
ought  to  see  the  landscape  through 
her. 

Amongst  the  landscape-painters, 
Mr.  Stanfield  has  really  painted  this 
year  better  than  any  former  year— 
a  difficult  matter.  The  pictures  are 
admirable,  the  drawing  of  the  water 
wonderful,  the  look  <»  freshness,  and 
breeze,  and  motion  oonv^p^  with 
delightful  skUL  All  Mr.  Creswick's 
pictures  will  be  seen  with  pleasure^ 
especially  the  delicious  **  Summer 
Evemng;**  the  most  airy  and  dear, 
and  alM>  the  most  poetical  of  hk 
landscapes.  The  fine  ^  Evening 
Scene**  of  Danby  also  seems  to  have 
the  extent  and  splendour,  and  to  sag- 
gest  the  solemn  feelings  of  a  vast 
mountain-scene  at  sunset  The  ad- 
mirers of  Sir  Augustus  CaUoott'i 
soft,  golden  landscapes  will  here  find 
some  of  his  most  delightftd  pieces. 
Mr.  Roberts  has  painted  his  best  in 
his  Nile  scene,  and  his  Froich  ar^i- 
tectural  pieces  are  of  scarce  inferior 
merit  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  WitheringtoB, 
and  Mr.  Leitch,  have  contributed 
works,  shewing  sll  their  well-known 
qualities  and  sKill.  And  as  for  Mr. 
Turner,  he  has  out-prodigied  ahnoit 
all  former  prodigies.  He  has  made 
a  picture  with  real  rain,  behind  whieb 
is  real  sunshine,  and  you  expect  t 
rainbow  every  minute.  Meanwhile, 
there  comes  a  train  down  upon  too, 
really  moving  at  the  rate  of  fi^ 
miles  an  hour,  and  whidi  the  reader 
had  best  make  haste  to  aee,  last  it 
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onld  dash  ont  of  the  picture,  and 

AWBj  up  Charing  Cross  through 
e  waU  opposite.  AH  these  wonders 
e  performed  with  means  not  less 
mderfol  than  the  effects  are.  The 
in,  in  the  astounding  picture  called 
EUdn — Steam — SpeSC*  is  composed 

dabs  of  dirty  putty  slapped  on  to 
e  canvass  with  a  trowel ;  the  sun- 
ine  scintillates  out  of  very  thick, 
leary  lumps  of  chrome  yellow, 
be  shadows  are  produced  by  cool 
ifes  of  crimson  lake,  and  quiet 
azings  of  yenmlion,  although  the 
re  in  the  steam-engine  looks  as  if  it 
ere  red.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
lat  it  is  not  piunted  with  cobalt  and 
»- green.  And  as  for  the  manner 
I  ^idi  the  ^^  Speed  *^  is  done,  of 
lat  the  less  said  tne  better,— only  it 

a  positiye  &ct  that  there  is  a  steam- 
>ach  going  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
orld  nas  never  seen  any  thing  like 
lis  picture. 

In  r^tpect  of  the  portraits  of  the 
Exhibition,  if  Koyal  Academicians 
ill  take  the  word  of  the  Morning 
^ost^  the  Morning  Chronicle^  the  Spec* 
itor^  and,  far  above  all,  of  Fraser^s 
lagazine,  they  will  pause  a  little 
efore  they  ha^  such  a  noble  por- 
rait  as  that  of  W .  Conyngham,  Esq. 
y  Samuel  Lawrence,  away  out  of 
ight,  while  some  of  their  own  paltry 
anvasses  meet  the  spectator  nose  to 
lose.  The  man  witn  the  glove  of 
[^tian  in  the  Louvre  has  evidently 
aspired  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  his  pic- 
ure  is  so  far  an  imitation  ;  but  what 
hen?  it  is  better  to  imitate  great 
bings  well,  than  to  imitate  a  simper- 
ng  barber*s  dummy,  like  Nq»  10,000, 
et  us  say,  or  to  perpetrate  yonder 
lorror, — weak,  but,  oh !  how  "heavy, 
imeared,  flat,  pink  and  red,  grinning, 
11 -drawn  portraits  (such  as  Nos. 
)9,999,  and  99,999^  which  the  old 
Academicians  perpetrate.  Tou  are 
right  to  keep  the  best  picture  in  the 
room  out  of  the  way,  to  be  sure ;  it 
Fonld  sternly  frown  your  simpering 
unfortunates  out  of  countenance ;  but 
let  us  have  at  least  a  chance  of  seeing 
the  good  pictures.  Have  one  room, 
sav,  for  the  Academicians,  and  an- 
other for  the  clever  artists.  Diminish 
your  number  of  exhibited  pictures  to 
six,  if  you  like,  but  give  the  young 
men  a  chance.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
their  works  pushed  out  of  sight,  and 
to  be  offered  ^^lat  you  give  us  in 
exchange. 


This  does  not  apply  to  all  the 
escjuires  who  paint  portraits;  but, 
with  regard  to  the  names  of  the  de- 
linquents, it  is  best  to  be  silent,  lest 
a  shewing  up  of  them  should  have  a 
terrible  effect  on  the  otherwise  worthy 
men,  and  drive  them  to  an  untimely 
desperation.  So  I  shall  say  litde 
about  the  portraits,  mentioning  merely 
that  Mr.  Grant  has  one  or  two,  a 
small  one  especially,  of  great  beauty 
and  lady-like  grace;  and  one  very 
bad  one,  such  as  that  of  Lord  For- 
rester. Mr.  Fickersgill  has  some 
good  heads ;  the  little  portrait  of  Mr. 
Ainsworth  by  Mr.  Madise  is  as  clever 
and  like  as  the  artist  knows  how 
to  make  it.  Mr.  Middleton  has 
some  female  heads  espedally  beauti- 
fid.  Mrs.  Carpenter  is  one  of  the 
most  manly  painters  in  the  Ex- 
hibition ;  and  if  you  walk  into  the 
miniature-room,  you  may  look  at  the 
delicious  little  gems  from  the  pencil 
of  Sir  William  Koss,  those  still  more 
graceful  and  poetical  by  Mr.  Thor- 
burn,  and  the  delightful  coxcombries 
of  Mr.  Chalon.  I  have  found  out  a 
proper  task  for  that  gentleman,  and 
hereby  propose  that  he  should  illus- 
trate Coningsby, 

In  the  statue-room,  Mr.  Gibson's 
classic  group  attracts  attention  and 
deserves  praise;  and  the  busts  of 
Parker,  Macdonald,  Behnes,  and 
other  well-known  portrait-sculptors, 
have  all  their  usual  finish,  skill,  and 
charm. 

At  the  Water-Colour  Gallery  the 

S leased  spectator  lingers  as  usual 
elighted,  surrounded  by  the  plea- 
santest  drawings  and  the  most  genteel 
company.  It  requires  no  small 
courage  to  walk  through  that  avenue 
of  plush  breeches  with  which  the 
lobbv  is  lined,  and  to  pass  two  files 
of  whiskered  men  in  canes  and  huge 
calves,  who  contemptuouslv  regard 
us  poor  fellows  witn  Bluchers  and 
gingham  umbrellas.  But  these  passed, 
you  are  in  the  best  society.  Bishops, 
I  have  remarked,  frequent  this  Gal- 
lery in  venerable  numbers ;  likewise 
dignified  clergymen  with  rosettes; 
Quakeresses,  abo,  in  dove-coloured 
silks  meeklv  changing  colour;  squires 
and  their  mmilies  from  the  country ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  that  you  never  can 
enter  the  Gallery  without  seeing  a 
wonderfully  pretty  girl.  This  fact 
merits  to  be  generally  known,  and  is 
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alone  worth  the  price  of  the  ar- 
ticle. 

I  suspect  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple from  the  country  who  admire 
Mr.  Prout  still ;  those  fresh,  honest, 
unalloyM  country  ^petites !  There 
are  the  Prout  Nuremhergs  and 
Venices  still ;  the  awnings,  the  water- 
posts,  and  the  red-capped  hargemen 
dravm  with  a  reed  pen ;  but  we  blasis 
young  ronis  about  London  get  tired 
of  these  simple  cU^es,  and  must  have 
more  excitement  There,  too,  are 
Mr.  HilPs  stags  with  pink  stonuu^hs, 
his  spinach  pastures  and  mottled 
farm-houses ;  also  innumerable  windy 
downs  and  heaUis  by  Mr.  Ck>pley 
Fielding; — ^in  the  which  breezy  flats  I 
have  so  often  wandered  before  with 
burnt -sienna  ploughbojs,  that  the 
walk  is  no  longer  tempting. 

Not  so,  however,  the  marine  pieces 
of  Mr.  Bentley.  That  gentleman,  to 
our  thinking,  has  never  painted  so 
well.    Witness  his  "  Indiaman  towed 


(127), 

in  which  the  vessel  quite  dimces  and 
fidls  on  the  water.  He  deserves  to 
divide  the  prize  with  Mr.  Stanfield 
at  the  Academy. 

All  the  worKS  of  a  clever  young 
landscape-painter,  Mr.  G.  A.  Fripp, 
may  be  looked  at  with  pleasure ;  they 
shew  great  talent,  no  small  dexterity, 
and  genuine  enthusiastic  love  of 
nature.  Mr.  Alfred  Fripp,  a  figure- . 
painter,  merits  likewise  very  much 
praise ;  his  works  are  not  complete 
as  yet,  but  his  st^le  is  thoughtful, 
dramatic,  and  origmal. 

Mr.  Hunfs  dramas  of  one  or  two 
characters  are  as  entertaining  and 
curious  as  ever.  His  "  Outcast"  is 
amazingly  fine,  and  tragic  in  cha- 
racter. His  "  Sick  Cigar-boy,"  a 
wonderful  delineation  of  nausea. 
Look  at  the  picture  of  the  toilette, 
in  which,  with  the  parlour-tongs, 
Betty,  the  housemaid,  is  curling  litue 
miss  8  hair :  there  is  a  dish  of  yellow 
soap  in  that  drawinc^,  and  an  old  comb 
and  brush,  the  fidefity  of  which  make 
the  delicate  beholder  shudder.  On 
one  of  the  screens  there  are  some 
**  birds- nests,"  out  of  which  I  am  sur- 
prised no  spectator  has  yet  stolen  any 
of  the  ^gs— you  have  but  to  stoop 
down  and  take  them. 

Mr.  Taylor's  delightful  drawings 
arc  even  more  than  ordinarily  clever. 


His  "^  Houseless  WandeierB*'  ii 
worthy  of  Hogarth  in  humour ;  most 
deliciously  cdoured  and  treated. 
""  The  Gleaner"  is  frill  of  suiuhiiie; 
^e  larder  quite  a  curiosibr,  as  shew- 
ing the  ease,  truth,  and  dexterity^ 
with  which  the  artist  washes  in  ms 
flowing  delineations  from  nature.  In 
his  dogs,  you  don't  know  wfaicli  mort 
to  adimre,  the  fidelity  with  whidi  the 
animals  are  painted,  or  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  done. 

This  gift  of  facility  Mr.  Cattennote 
also  possesses  to  an  amazing  ezteot. 
As  pieces  of  effect,  his  *"  Pordi^  and 
"Book-Shootinj("  are  as  wonderiiil 

of  "  Monks  in  a  Refectory  "  m  very 
fine;  rich,  original,  and  sober  in 
colour;  excellent  in  sentiment  aad 
ge*^eral  grouping ;  in  indiyidual  atti- 
tude and  drawmg  not  sufiicientiv 
correct.  As  the  figures  are  miieh 
smaller  than  those  m  the  refectoiyt 
these  feults  are  less  vinble  in  the 
mag;mficent ""  Battle  for  the  Bridge," 
a  composition,  perhaps,  the  most  com- 
plete that  the  artist  has  yet  produced. 
The  landscape  is  painted  as  mbdly 
as  Salvator;  the  skj  wonoerfdlly 
airy,  the  sunshine  shining  through  w 
glades  of  the  wood,  the  huge  trees 
rocking  and  swaying  as  the  breese 
rushes  by  them ;  the  battling  figores 
are  full  of  hurry,  fire,  and  tumoh. 
All  these  things  are  rather  indicated 
by  the  painter  than  defined  by  him; 
but  such  hints  are  enough  from  suefa 
a  genius.  The  charm^  and  capti- 
vated imagination  is  quite  ready  to 
supply  what  else  is  wanting. 

Mr.  Frederick  Nash  has  some  un- 
pretending, homely,  exquisttdy  fiuth- 
ful  scenes  in  the  Rhine  comitry. 
"Boppart,"  "Bacharach,"  &«.  of 
which  a  sojourner  in  those  channing 
districts  will  always  be  glad  to  have 
a  reminiscence.  Mr.  «HMeph  Narii 
has  not  some  of  the  cleverest  of  Ins 
mannerisms,  nor  Mr.  Lake  Priee 
the  best  of  his  smart,  dandified,  utierty 
unnatural  exteriOTS.  By  fikr  tlie  best 
designs  of  this  kind  are  the  WiadBor 
and  Buckingham  Palace  sketches  of 
Mr.  Doufflas  Morison,  executed  wilh 
curious  fidelity  and  ddlL  There  is 
the  dining  hall  in  Ruckinebam  Fdaoe, 
with  all  the  portrait,  all  the  caikBei 
in  all  the  chtodeliers;  the  CUm 
ffimcracks  over  the  mantel-pieee,  the 
dinner -table  set  out,  Uie  napidBi 
folded  mitrewise,  the  romid  wHMh 
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lasses,  the  sherry-glasses,  the  cham- 
Bgne  ditto,  and  all  in  a  space  not  so 
\ig  as  two  pages  of  this  Magazine. 
i?here  is  the  Qaeen*s  own  chamber  at 
Windsor,  her  Mi^es^^s  piano,  her 
oyal  writing-table,  an  escritoir  with 
»igeon-hole8,  where  the  august  papers 
ire  probably  kept ;  and  very  cunous, 
:leYer,  and  ugly  all  these  pictures  of 
ramiture  are  Ux),  and  will  be  a  model 
Tor  the  avoidance  of  upholsterers  in 
x>ming  affes. 

Mr.  Jonn  William  Wright*s  sweet 
female  figures  must  not  be  passed 
over ;  nor  the  pleasant  Stothaid-like 
drawings  of  his  yeteran  namesake. 
The  "  Gipsies"  of  Mr.  Oakley  will 
also  be  looked  at  with  pleasure ;  and 
this  gentleman  may  be  complimented 
as  likely  to  riyal  the  Bichmonds  and 
the  Chalons  **  in  another  place,*"  where 
may  be  seen  a  yery  good  Aill-length 
portrait  drawn  by  him. 

The  exhibition  of  the  New  Society 
-of  Water-colour  Painters  has  grown 
to  be  quite  as  handsome  and  agree- 
able as  that  of  its  mamma,  the  old 
society  in  Fall  Mall  East.  Those 
who  remember  the  first  yentures  of 
this  little  band  of  nainters,  to  whom 
the  ffates  of  the  elder  gallery  were 
hopelessly  shut,  must  be  fflad  to  see 
the  progress  the  yo\inger  branch  has 
made ;  and  we  haye  every  reason  to 
congratulate  ourselves  that  instead  of 
one  pleasant  exhibition  annually,  the 
amateur  can  recreate  himself  now 
with  two.  Many  of  the  pictures  here 
are  of  vctv  great  merit. 

Mr.  Warren*s  Egyptian  pictures 
are  clever,  and  only  need  to  be  agree- 
able where  he  takes  a  pretty  subject, 
such  as  that  of  the  **  Egyptian  Lady** 

il50) ;  his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
bUowed  by  that  welcome  little  ticket 
of  emerald  flpreen  in  the  comer,  which 
announces  uiat  a  purchaser  has  made 
his  appearance.  iBut  the  eye  is  littie 
interested  by  views  of  yellow  deserts 
and  sheikhs,  and  wooUy-headed  war- 
riors with  ugly  wooden  swords. 

And  yet  mere  taste,  grace,  and 
beauty,  won't  always  succeed;  wit- 
ness Mr.  Absalon*s  drawings,  of 
which  few — fer  too  few — ^boast  the 
green  seal,  and  which  are  one  and 
all  of  them  charming.  There  is  one 
in  the  first  room  from  the  **  V-c-r  of 
W-kef-ld"  (we  are  determined  not 
to  write  that  name  again),  which  is 
delightfully  composed,  and  a  fresh, 


py  mcture  of  a  country  f^ie. 
ae  Dartmoor  Turf- gatherers** 
^87),  is  still  better;  the  picture  is 
mil  of  air,  grace,  pretty  drawing, 
and  brilliant  colour,  and  yet  no  green 
seal.  "A  Little  Sulky;**  "The 
Devonshire  Cottage-door;**  "The 
Widow  on  the  Stfle;*'  "The  Stock- 
ing-knitter;** are  all,  too,  excellent 
in  their  way,  and  bear  the  artiBt*8 
cachet  of  gentle  and  amiable  grace. 
But  the  Swings,  in  point  of  exe- 
cution, do  not  go  far  enough ;  they 
are  not  sufficiently  bright  to  attract 
the  eyes  of  that  great  and  respect- 
able body  of  amateurs  who  love  no 
end  of  cobalt,  carmine,  stippling,  and 
plenty  of  emerald-green,  and  ver- 
milion ;  they  are  not  made  out  suffi- 
ciently in  line  to  rank  as  pictures. 

Behold  how  Mr.  Corbould  can 
work  when  he  likes — how  he  can 
work  you  off  the  carmine  stipphng  I 
In  his  large  piece,  "The  Britons 
Deplorinff  the  Departure  of  the 
Romans,*  there  is  much  very  fijie 
and  extraordinary  cleverness  of  pen- 
cil. Witness  the  draperies  of  the 
two  women^  which  are  painted  with 
so  much  cleverness  and  beauty,  that, 
indeed,  one  regrets  that  one  of  them 
has  not  got  a  little  drapery  more. 
The  same  tender  r^ret  pervades 
the  bosom  while  lookwg  at  that  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  "  while  engaged  in  the 
servile  offices  of  her  situation  as  a 
menial  at  an  inn,  ruminating  upon 
the  distressing  state  of  France.**  Her 
"  servile  situation**  seems  to  be  that 
of  an  ostler  at  the  establishment  in 
question,  for  she  is  leading  down  a 
couple  of  animals  to  drink ;  and  as 
for  "  the  distressing  state  of  France," 
it  ought  not,  surely,  to  affect  such  a 
fat  little  comfortable  simple-looking 
undre^ed  body.  Bating  the  figure 
of  Joan,  who  looks  as  pretty  as  a 
young  lady  out  of  the  last  novel, 
bating,  I  say,  baiting  Joan,  who  never 
rode  horses,  depend  on*t,  in  that 
genteel  way,  the  picture  is  exceed- 
ingly skilful,  and  much  better  in 
colour  than  Mr.  Corbould*s  former 
works. 

Mr.  Wehnert*s  great  drawing  is  a 
failure,  but  an  honourable  defeat. 
It  shews  great  power  and  mastery 
over  ^e  material  with  which  he 
works.  He  has  two  pretty  Grerman 
figures  in  the  fore-room :  "  The  Inn- 
keeper*s  Daughter**  (38)  ;  and  "  Per- 
dita  and  Florizer  (316).    Perhaps 
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he  18  Uie  author  of  the  pretty  ara- 
hesques  with  which  the  Society  have 
this  year  ornamented  their  list  of 
pictures;  he  has  a  German  name^ 
and  English  artists  can  have  no  need 
to  be  copying  from  the  DnsseldorTs 
embellisnments  to  decorate  their  cata- 
logues. 

Mr.  Hache*8  great  drawing  of  the 
**  Death  of  Zurbaran,**  is  not  interest- 
ing from  any  peculiar  fineness  of 
expression  in  the  faces  of  the  actors 
who  fij^ure  in  this  eloomy  scene; 
but  it  IS  largely  and  boldly  painted, 
in  deep  sombre  washes  of  colours, 
with  none  of  the  ni^ling  prettinesses 
to  which  artists  m  water-colours 
seemed  forced  to  resort  in  order  to 
brinfi^  their  pictures  to  a  high  state  of 
finish.  Here  the  figures  and  the 
draperies  look  as  if  they  were  laid 
down  at  once  with  a  bold  yet  careful 
certainty  of  hand.  The  effect  of  the 
piece  is  yery  fine,  the  figures  grandly 
grouped.  Among  all  the  water- 
colour  painters  we  know  of  none 
who  can  wield  the  brush  like  Mr. 
Hiu^he,  with  his  skill,  his  breadth, 
and  his  certainty. 

Mr.  Jenkins*  beautiful  female 
figure  in  the  drawing  called  "  Love" 
(123),  must  be  mentioned  with  es- 
pecial praise ;  it  is  charming  in  de- 
sign, colour,  and  sentiment     An- 


other female  figure,  ''The  Girl  at 
the  Stile,**  by  the  same  artist,  has 
not  equal  finish,  roundness,  and  oom- 
pleteness,  but  the  same  sentiiDeiit  of 
tender  grace  and  beauty. 

Mr.  Dnf^t*n  landsame-dmwiii^ 
are  exceedingly  deyer,  but  th^e  m 
too  much  of  the  drawing-master  in 
the  handling,  too  much  dash,  sknrry, 
sharp  cleyemess  of  ezecutioii  Him 
Mr.  Jutsum  follows  with  deyemesi 
not  quite  equal,  and  mannerisai  still 
gr^iter.  After  the  performanoe  of 
which  the  eve  reposes  graoefulfy 
upon  some  pleasant  evening  toenet 
by  Mr.  Duncan  (3,  10) ;  and  the 
delightful  ''Shady  Lane**  of  Mr. 
Youngman.  Mr.  Boys*  inctares  will 
be  always  looked  at  and  admired  for 
the  skill  and  correctness  of  a  hand 
which,  in  drawing,  is  not  inferior  to 
thatofCanaletti. 

As  for  Suffolk  Street,  that  deUckma 
retreat  may  or  may  not  be  still  open. 
I  have  been  there,  but  was  fright- 
ened from  the  place  by  the  ngfat  of 
Haydon*8  Napoleon,  with  his  vast 
head,  his  large  body,  and  his  little 
legs,  staring  out  upon  the  Indigo 
sea,  in  a  grass-green  coat  Neryoos 
people  avoid  that  sight,  and  the 
Emperor  remains  in  Suffolk  Street 
as  Icmely  as  at  St  Helena. 
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JNapolbom's  enmity  to  a  free  press 
^yns  limited  to  the  discussion  of  poli- 
tics. He  encouraged,  rewarded,  and 
bcmoured  authors  whose  labours 
were  bestowedupon  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  whatever  else  could  contribute 
to  the  material  good  of  society.  He 
was  a  lover  of  Poetry,  but  did  nothing 
for  the  lovers  of  the  Muses.  He 
disliked  Voltaire ;  often  declared  that 
De  Lille  was  the  only  French  poet 
worth  reading  since  the  days  of 
Badne  and  Boueau;  and  always  spoke 
with  tenderness  of  the  author  of  the 
poem  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 
Had  De  LiUe  lived  long  enough. 
Napoleon  would  have  given  him 
some  signal  mark  of  distinction ;  but 
he  returned  from  a  Ions  exfle,  and 
died  before  the  hero  of  Marengo  had 
time  to  pay  much  attention  to  any 
other  thfui  military  merit. 

Napoleon  was  right  in  his  judg- 
ment of  this  admirable  imitator  of 
Virgil,  whose  return  to  France  was 
bailed  with  transport  by  all  that  was 
ele|;ant  and  refined,  after  the  revo- 
lutionary storm  had  blovm  over.  A 
proof  of  the  attention  paid  to  De 
Lille  will  be  found  in  the  foUowiog 
anecdote. 

There  is  a  Traitevr  on  the  Boule- 
vard du  Temple,  well  known  by  the 
ngp  of  the  C&dran  Bleu.  It  was  in 
this  house  that  De  Lill%  when  young, 
had  read  to  a  set  of  joyous  com- 
panions, over  a  bottle  of  hermitage, 
his  poem  on  Imagination.  It  was 
there  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  re- 
ceived that  applause  which  Uie  lite- 
rary world  has  since  ratified  hv  its 
sanra^  in  favour  of  that  fine  cmsode 
in  which  he  paints  the  artist  lost  in 
the  catacombs  of  Bome. 

The  recollection  of  this  early  tri- 
umph always  revived  in  the  soul  of 
the  poet  the  most  pleasing  emotions, 
and  rendered  the  Cadran  Bleu  so  dear 
to  him,  that  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  youthfhl  triumph  he  ordered  a 
dinner,  and  invited  his  select  Mends 
to  poin  him  in  the  great  room,  to 
which  he  accorded  so  much  local 
affection,  ^^en  he  lost  his  sight, 
this  annual  recreation  was  the  more 
dear  to  him,  as  his  pleasures  were 
more  circumscribed.  Although  he 
could  not  see  kind  faces,  he  could 


Usten  to  the  various  conversations, 
and  ei\joy  the  bustle  of  a  lai^  room, 
where  there  were  some  dozen  sets  at 
dinner. 

During  the  dark  tempest  in  which 
his  country  has  been  tossed  under 
the  reign  of  the  cannibals  of  the  Re- 
volution, De  Lille  retired  to  Switzer- 
land, and  then  to  London,  where  one 
of  lus  most  painful  privations  was 
that  of  the  annual  feast  at  the  Cadran 
Bleu.  When  peace  was  for  a  moment 
restored,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
his  first  desire,  associate!  with  recol- 
lections of  times  long  past,  was  to 
dine  there  with  a  small  party.  He 
did  not  reflect  on  his  vast  renown, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  appearing 
in  public,  where,  instead  of  Lstening 
unnoticed,  he  must  necessarily  be  the 
object  of  general  attenticm.  No  man, 
perhaps,  ever  received  from  the  con- 
templation of  Nature  stronger  or 
more  lively  inspirations;  no  man 
ever  deligmed  more  than  De  Lille  to 
look  upon  the  world,  enjoy  its  beau- 
ties, and  convert  them  into  poetical 
images;  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the 
crowd,  the  tumult  and  the  din  of 
large  cities,  were  so  many  agreeable 
pictures  to  his  ardent  and  inquirinff 
mind.  He  suffered  in  solitude,  and 
his  friends  sought  to  fill  the  blank 
that  blindness  had  formed  around 
him,  with  every  thing  that  could 
amuse  and  solace  him.  **  K  Pro- 
vidence will  no  longer  permit  me,** 
said  he,  ^to  behold  the  liffht  of 
Heaven,  where  I  found  mimons  of 
dithyrambics  on  the  immortality  of 
the  soul ;  if  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
aspect  of  Nature,  I  can  at  least  usten 
to  the  accents  of  friendship,  mix  in 
active  scenes  of  life,  and  hearken  to 
the  voice  of  that  people  who  love  my 
lyre,  and,  for  a  moment,  thus  forget 
my  infirmity.  Oh!  my  friend$y  let 
uBgo  once  more  to  the  Caaran  BleuT 

Li  vain  his  friends  represented  the 
inconvenience  to  him,  at  his  age, 
blind  and  infirm  as  he  was,  to  he 
surrounded  by  a  crowd,  importuned, 
questioned,  and  fiiti^ed;  but  he 
woM  go,  and  solicited  with  such 
earnestness  to  be  acoomjNuiied,  that 
there  was  no  resisting  his  entreaties. 
At  length  one  of  his  most  intimate 
frknds  conceived  a  mode  of  satisfying 
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his  wishes,  without  exposing  him  to 
any  inconvenience.  This  mend  in- 
habited a  spacious  house  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  resolved  to 
arrange  every  thins;  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  imitate  uie  great  room  of 
the  Cadran  Bleu,  and  make  De  Lille 
believe  that  he  was  dining  in  his 
fiivourite  house,  and  in  the  saloon 
rendered  so  dear  to  him.  All  was 
prepared  in  consequence  of  this  kind 
and  happy  conception;  and,  to  the 

nj<nr  of  the  poet,  the  day  was 
,  His  heart  beat  high  as  he 
heard  the  carriage  that  was  to  convey 
him  thither  roll  over  the  pavement 
of  the  courtyard.  He  trembled  with 
loy  as  he  placed  himself  with  Madame 
De  Lille  and  two  friends  in  the 
carriage,  which,  instead  of  going  to 
^e  Boulevard  du  Temple,  went  to 
the  hotel  of  the  kind  mend,  where 
every  one  had  hte  part  to  play,  even 
to  the  porter  at  the  j;ate,  who  cried 
out  in  a  loud  voice,  m  imitation  of 
the  oyster -women  who  sit  at  the 
door  of  all  the  tnuteurs  in  Paris, 
"*  Wm  you  eat  oysters  f  they  are  aU 
fresh,  and  good  !  WtU  you  have  fresh 
oysters  f  "  Yes,  yes,  Kood  woman.** 
answered  the  delighted  poet,  ^*  up* 
stairs  with  them  !**  Several  members 
of  the  academy,  men  of  letters  and 
distinguished  artists,  were  placed  at 
small  tables,  and,  making  a  noise  with 
knives  and  plates  and  discussing  aU 
the  common-place  topics  of  the  day, 
in  order  to  render  the  illusion  com- 
plete, and  make  the  old  bard  believe 
he  was  really  in  the  great  dining- 
room  of  the  Cadran  ^eu.  He  pressed 
the  arm  of  the  friend  who  conducted 
him,  and  whispered,  **  There  is  the 
movement,  the  noise,  the  clatter  I 
love  so  muclu  That  is  life!  time 
flies  here  on  wings  of  electric  fluid. 
Let  us  get  a  table,  in  a  good  place 
where  I  may  hear  all  they  say.  Ho! 
waiter,  give  me  a  chair  I 

He  had  scarcely  spoken,  when  one 
of  the  best  comic  actors  of  the  French 
theatre  was  at  his  side. 

^*  What  can  Ido  to  be  agreeable  to 
you,  sir  r 

"*  A  table,  a  chair,  place  for  four, 
my  good  lad,  m  a  snqg  comer;  but 
80  as  I  may  hear  every  thing  that  is 
said  in  the  room.** 

**  Here,  sir,  is  a  place  vacant  that 
will  suit  you  perfectly.'* 

**  That  is  a  good  lad.  Buttdlme 
your  name.** 


^  Paul,  sir ;  head- waiter  of  the 
*  Cadran  Bleu.*** 

"  Good— good!  Now,  Paul,  let 
us  be  well  served,  and  yon  shall  not 
be  forgotten.  Bring  us  the  bill  of 
fare,  and  a  bottle  of  good  sauteiM) 
old  and  natural;  no  mixed  staff, 
friend  Paul." 

^You  shall  have  the  best,  sir; 
make  yourself  easy  on  that  point.** 

Oysters  were  served  while  the  fint 
dishes  were  preparing,  in  conformity 
with  the  choice  he  nsd  made  from 
the  list  his  friend  had  read  to  him. 
During  these  moments  of  dday,  a 
dispute  arose  at  a  table  near  mm: 
the  price  of  the  frmds, — ^the  rate  of 
exchange, — ^the  last  sales  of  col<mial 
produce, — the  speculatkms  that  had 
been  made  in  wine  and  brandy,  to 
send  abroad,  in  consequence  of  the 
peace  of  Amiens.  The  conversation 
was  loud  and  animated,  and  sereiBl 
persons  spoke  at  the  same  time.  De 
Lille  was  attentive. 

^  I  thought  as  much  from  their 
first  words,  said  he,  in  a  low  voice ; 
**  these  are  brokers  and  merchants  who 
have  come  to  dine,  and  wash  down 
their  bargains  with  thegood  wine  of 
the  Cadran  Bleu,  lliese  fellows 
know  where  prime  living  is  to  be 
had.  I  am  glad  to  find  the  home 
preserves  its  ancient  reputation.** 

At  another  table  sat  three  ladies, 
representing  three  dealers  in  frumi- 
ture  and  second-hand  draperr.  T\xew 
laughed  immoderately  at  etd^  otber^ 
language,  and  made  rach  a  noise, 
that  the  poet  could  but  indistineUy 
catch  the  subject  of  their  mirtiL 

^  I  would  Ikj  a  wager,**  said  he, 
"that  these  three  gossips  are  the 
wives  of  wood  and  chmoal  mer- 
chants, in  the  Me  Souviers,  idio  sre 
amusing  themsdves  while  their  hus- 
bands are^ne  to  some  sale  at  a  dis- 
tant forest.  Only  think,  if  I  wesem 
youn^  man,  how  I  would  scrape  aa 
acquamtanoe  with  than,  and  crack 
jolEes  during  the  hour  ^  dinner. 
How  diverting  it  would  be  T 

When  the  service  was  removed, 
the  mimic  "  Pkul,  the  waiter,**  came 
gently  towards  the  table,  and  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that  every  thiqg 


^^^vellent,  Paul,  my  good  lad  !  I 
call  you  lad ;  but  peimps  ytfn  have 
been  a  Icmg  time  in  the  house.** 

''A  long   time,   sirr*    said    the 
actor,giviBg  hisToioe  ratheragtatw 
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tone;  ^lonff  enough  to  remember 
Imying  had  the  honour  to  wait  upon 
M.  De  LUle." 

**  Not  80  loud, — not  so  loud,  Paul ; 
if  you  are  overheard  by  the  com- 
pany, I  shall  be  obliged  to  retire.** 

^  Retire  T*  said  Paul,  with  an  air 
of  surprise ;  "  why  every  one  loves 
M.  De  LiUe.** 

Scarcely  had  Paul  pronounced  his 
name  a  second  time,  when  an  acade- 
mician, in  a  dialect  that  announced 
him  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks 
of  the  Graronne,  came  forward  and 
said, ''  M.  De  Lille,  if  Iheard  arifffat ; 
the  ffreat  wine-merchant  oftheKue 
des  Marmousets,  at  the  si^  of  the 
good  woman  without  a  head  ?** 

^  No,  sir,  no ;  I  am  not  a  wine- 
merchant.  Am  I,  my  dear  ?**  ad- 
dressing himself  to  Madame  De  Lille, 
and  smiling. 

"  Ah  I  fii !  you  smile ;  you  think 
I  don*t  know  you;  me,  travelling 
derk  to  the  first  house  in  Bordeaux. 
I  cannot  for^  the  good  old  musty 
cahor  you  tried  to  make  me  swallow 
for  the  aubrillant  of  my  employers, 
the  Bertrand  brothers.  Now,  as  my 
place  is  taken  in  the  diligence,  and  I 
set  off  in  two  hours,  if  M.  De  Lille 
would  favour  us  with  an  order,  1 
promise,  on  my  word  of  honour,  to 
see  it  executed  myself.** 

^  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,** 
said  the  poet ;  ^*  but  I  really  have  no 
occasion  for  your  services.** 

**  I  am  sorrv  for  it,  good  master ; 
sorry  for  both  of  us;  your  house 
would  lose  nothing  bv  tiyin^  a  sam- 
ple of  the  brothers  Bertrands*  stock, 
and  I  should  be  proud  to  have  gained 
them  so  good  a  customer.** 

^Thanks,  man^r  thanks,  for  your 
kind  offer,  food  sir ;  but  I  have  re- 
tired from  business,**  said  De  Lille, 
squeezing  the  hand  of  his  wife  in  sign 
ox  delight  He  looked  radiant,  called 
for  coffee,  and  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  laid  on  the  table. 

**  How  much,  how  much,  my  dear?** 
said  he,  to  Madame  De  Lille.  ^Payit, 
without  saying  a  word:  the  dinner 
was  so  good  I  would  not  make  an  ob- 
servation ;  besides,  Paul  knows  me.** 

Madame  De  Lille  opened  the  paper, 
and  read  as  follows : — 

'*  llie  honour  to  receive  in  my  hovse 
the  firrourite  poet  of  Frenoe  is  tbe  ooly 
reeompeDie  I  oed  consent  to  accept.  I 
CDtreet  him  to  accept  my  dinner  as  a 
homage  paid  to  his  genius  by  tbe  reetaa- 
rateor.  Hbnneven." 


''  What  means  this?**  said  the  old 
man,  rising.  **I  cannot  accent  a 
dinner  where  I  have  not  the  least 
title  to  the  generosity  of  the  master 
of  the  house. 

""  No  title!**  said  a  literary  fHend, 
who  played  the  part  of  the  restaura- 
teur. ^  You  have  a  title  not  to  be 
treated  like  an  ordinary  customer; 
and  any  man,  in  whose  bosom  a  true 
French  heart  beats,  would  be  but  too 
happy  to  have  such  an  opportunity 
of  testifying  his  admiration. 

'^  The  man,**  said  a  lady,  who  per- 
sonified Madame  Henneven,  **who 
has  been  so  happy  as  to  possess,  even 
for  an  hour,  in  his  saloon  the  author 
of  such  splendid  poems,  cannot  but 
feel  that  he  is  tne  poet*s  debtor.** 
So,  taking  the  piece  of  pi4>er  off  the 
table,  she  retired. 

««  My  dear,**  said  Madame  De  Lill^ 
^  you  ought  not  to  offend  these  good 
people  by  a  refltsal.** 

**  WdV*  said  the  poet,  "be  it  so, 
on  condition  that  this  kind  man  and 
his  wife  come  and  dine  at  our  house.** 

He  did  not,  however,  forgjet  his 
promise  to  Paul.  He  told  his  wife 
to  slip  a  piece  of  six  francs  into  his 
hand ;  and,  as  he  was  afraid  of  being 
further  importuned  by  the  company, 
he  begged  to  be  conducted  to  t& 
gardens  of  the  Cafe  Turc,  near  the 
hotel  of  the  Cadran  Bleu. 

He  was  conducted  about  the  streets 
in  the  environs  of  his  firiend*s  housf*, 
until  he  had  walked  about  the  dis- 
tance that  separates  the  Turk*s  coffee- 
house ih)m  the  Cadran  Bleu,  and 
then  into  the  garden,  where  a  new 
scene  was  mrepared,  representing  the 
gudens  of  that  celebrated  point  of 
rSttmon  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Marais,  who  hasten  thither,  after 
dinner,  to  re^e  their  wives  and 
children  with  iced  cream  and  cakes. 
Several  of  the  actors  his  fHend  had 
assembled  were  ready,  waitii^  to  play 
their  parts,  and  make  De  Lille  be- 
lieve that  he  was  really  in  one  of  the 
bowers  of  the  public  gurden.  He 
was  led  to  a  seat  near  which  flower^ 
pots  and  boxes,  with  shrubs  and 
odoriferous  pluits,  had  been  placed. 

The  poet  took  off  his  hat,  raised 
his  sighUess  eyeballs  towards  heaven, 
and  seemed  to  be  returning  thanks 
to  the  Creator  for  the  pleasure  he 
felt ;  then,  heaving  a  sigh,  he  said,— 

"  It  is  here  t^t  one  can  breathe 
the  fresh  air  of  spnng,  while  jnhaling 
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rrance  of  the  plants  and  flowers 
aronnd  his  seat.** 

A  new  waiter  presented  himself. 

**  Do  these  gentlemen  wish  for  ioed- 
cream?- 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would  be 
good  for  YOU,**  said  his  wife. 

"Good!  the  most  excellent  and 
agreeable  tonic  imaginable  I  **  replied 
the  poet  *'  Tell  me,  boj,  what  ices 
have  you?** 

*'A11  kinds  yon  can  desire,  sir; 
vanilla,  pistache,  strawberry,  citron, 
and  cr4me  d  la  Jacques  De  LiUeP 

"  How — ^howl — d  la  Jacqnes  De 
LiUe  f  **  said  the  poet,  with  emotion. 

^  It  is,  sir,  a  mixture  of  preserved 
fruit  of  the  rarest  and  richest  kind. 
It  is  what  we  sell  most  at  present, 
although  th^  price  be  greater  than 
that  of  other  creams.  Mi  the  young 
poets,  and  your  literary  gentlemen, 
sir,  like  it  above  all  things;  they 
pretend  that  it  gives  them  more  bril- 
liant ideas,  and  inspires  them  with  a 
more  refined  taste.  If  you  would 
taste  it,  sir,  you  would  find  it  deli- 
cious.** 

"  Be  it  so— be  it  so,  my  good  boy,'* 
said  the  poet ;  and  turning  to  his  wife, 
**  That  is  true  Parisian,  my  dear, — the 
mode,  the  modey  and  the  modey  like 
every  thing  they  do  with  passion.** 

A  cream  was  soon  brought  to 
him,  highly  scented  with  essence  of 
pine-apple.  The  poet  declared  that 
in  his  long  life  he  had  never  tasted 
any  thing  so  exquisite. 

Then  came  two  musicians  from  the 
Opera  Comique,  and  b^^an  to  touch 
thar  harps. 

*'  What !  Savoyards — ^Italians  in 
thegardenP** 

^*  1^0,  my  dear,**  said  Madame  De 
LiUe,  "  they  are  two  brothers  from 
Languedoc,  who  go  about  the  streets 
and  public  places ;  they  play  so  vrell, 
that  all  Pans  is  delighted  with  them.** 

"  Well— well,  let  us  hear  them; 
this  is  a  pleasant  day,  indeed.  Oh ! 
Paris,  where  else  can  so  manv  de- 
lightful things  be  found,  and  for  so 
little  cost?** 

While  one  was  preluding  a  new 
air,  the  other  cried,  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  with  the  rough  pronunciation  of 
the  south, — 

^  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  honour  to  play 
before  you  the  new  air,  and  sing  the 
new  song,  or  cantide,  of  *  St 
Jacques.*    It  Is  not,  ladies  and  gen- 


tlemen, either  Jacques  the  hermit, 
nor  Jacques  <^  Compostella,  nor 
Jacques  the  nugor,  nor  Jacques  the 
minor;  but  Jacques  De  Lule,  the 
Homer,  the  Vlrgu  of  French  ]^ 
The  harps  struck  up  an  air 
had  been  composed  hv  Gr^try,  the 
poetry  being  l^  one  of  the  oompuj, 
m  wmch  the  condensed  history  of  the 
poet*8  life  was  sketched,  from  his 
birth  at  Limarque,  to  his  last  arrival 
at  Paris.  With  such  voices,  and 
such  brilliant  execution,  it  may  rea- 
dily be  conceived,  the  poet  was  en- 
chanted. But  he  now  b^ran  to  sus- 
pect that  Madame  De  Lme  had  ar- 
ranged this,  music,  and  employed  the 
musicians  on  purpose.  He  pressed 
her  arm.  "  Let  us  go,  my  dear," 
said  he,  with  emotion ;  ^  I  cannot 
consent  to  be  thus  exhibited  in  public, 
like  a  wOd  beast  I  thought  myself 
with  a  select  part  v  of  friends ;  in  a 
few  minutes  I  shall  have  all  the  peo- 

Sle  in  the  gardens  aboutme.    het  us 
epart*' 

"  So  3rou  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
select  party  of  friends,  my  dear  De 
Lille,**  said  the  master  of  Uie  house ; 
*^  and  none  but  intimate  friends  and 
admirers  are  in  your  presence, — all 
happy  and  honoured  m  a  common 
ef^rt  to  please  and  amuse  you.** 

"  Then  we  have  not  dined  at  the 
Cadran  Bleu?**  said  the  poet,  asto- 
nished. 

^  You  have  dined  in  the  house  of 
your  old  friend,  and  those  who  have 
represented  the  habituh  of  the  Cadran 
Bleu  and  the  Jardin  Turc  are  ha« 
present  to  answer  for  thennelves.** 

"It  is  not  possible — it  ts  not  pos- 
sible! Anouier  fiuroe!  but  this  I 
cannot  swallow.** 

Here  M.  de  B of  the  Acadon^, 

taking  the  poet  hj  the  hand,  said,  m 
the  same  provincial  dialect,  "What! 
will  you  not  allow  that  /  played  the 
part  of  the  travelling  clerk  who 
offered  to  the  wine-merchant  of  the 
Rue  des  Marmousets  the  services  of 
the  house  of  Bertrand  brothers  f" 

"And   I,**   said   F ,   of  the 

Frmich  theatre,  "  am  your  most  hum- 
ble servant  Paul,  to  whom  you  gave 
six  francs.** 

"And  we,"  said  other  voioes,  "aw 
the  brokers  and  merchants  who  talked 
of  the  rise  in  stocks  this  morning." 

"And  we,**  said  three  ladks, ' 
the  gossips  who  amuse  thenisdv 
when  their  husbands  are  i 
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When  every  one  had  churned  his 
or  her  share  in  this  entertainment, 
and  the  lord  and  hdy  of  the  mansion 
renewed  their  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tiou  in  the  name  of  M.  et  Madame 
Henneven  of  the  Cadran  Bleu,  the 
poet  took  out  his  himdkerchie^  wi^ 
his  forehead,  and  when  his  emotion 
permitted  him  to  express  his  grati- 
tude without  a  £Edtenng  voice,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  France  I  in  thy  gay  and 
happy  society  alone  could  such  ami- 
able deception  be  so  admirably  em- 
ployed to  amuse  and  solace  an  old 
man.  O,  my  kind  and  affectionate 
friends  I  mav  you  feel  for  your  re- 
compense tne  half  of  that  delight 
which  this  moment  communicates  it- 
self to  my  heart.  When  my  dust 
shall  be  mingled  with  that  of  my  fa- 
thers, each  of  you  may  say,  *  I,  too, 
contributed  to  shed  a  moment  of  light 
on  the  path  of  the  blind  poet ;  it  was 
with  me  and  my  fHends  that  he  passed 
the  happiest  day  of  his  life.*** 

It  was  thus  that  literature  and  ta- 
lents were  honoured  in  France  when 
admiration  of  either  was  no  longer 
held  to  be  a  crime  against  the  state. 

Before  De  Lille  emigrated  he  was 
very  near  being  immolated  by  the 
disgust  that  the  atrociously  senti- 
mental Saint  Just  felt  for  men  of  let- 
ters ;  but  he  was  saved  by  a  person 
he  had  never  seen. 

Two  members  of  the  section  of  the 
Pantheon  were  charged  to  make  do- 
miciliary visits  and  arrest  those  whom 
they  might  deem  sutjncious  of  en- 
tertaining aristocratical  opinions.  The 
Collie  of  France  was  denounced  en 
moMe,  Before  making  his  visit,  the 
elder  of  the  two  members,  a  working 
mason,  called  upon  an  ancient  secre- 
tary of  the  section  and  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  a  citixen  De  Lille 
who  made  no  better  use  of  his  time 
than  writing  verses. 

^  I  know  who  he  is,**  replied  the 
secretary. 

^  An  aristocrat,  no  doubt.** 

"No,  a  poet.** 

"  Well,  It  is  pretty  much  the  same.** 

**  He  may  be  an  aristocrat  among 


poets ;  but  nowhere  else.  He  r^;ret8, 
probably,  the  loss  of  his  revenue,  but 
ne  has  not  courage  enough  to  com- 

flain ;  he  is  the  most  timid  creature 
have  ever  seen.  The  other  day,  in 
the  narrow  passaffe  Clottre  St  Benoit, 
a  poor  man  askea  him  for  a  charity. 
De  Lille  felt  all  his  pockets,  and  found 
there  half-a-crown,  all  the  money  he 
possessed,  and,  trembling  like  a  leaf, 
ne  gave  it  to  the  beggar,  whom  he 
mistook  for  an  assassin. 

"  If  he  trembled,  he  is  ^ilty  .** 

"  No ;  his  imagination  is  disorder- 
ed; he  does  nothing  to  trouble  the 
eovemment.  To  arrest  him  would 
be  an  act  of  injustice  without  utility ; 
to  destroy  him,  a  loss  for  the  Repub- 
lic ; — for  who  will  sing  the  praises  of 
our  Armies  if  we  kill  all  the  poets  ?'* 

"  Right,  citizen ;  let  him  be  kept 
to  sing  our  victories  over  tyrants.** 

De  Lille  was  soon  afterwards  ar- 
rested and  brought  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  section.  The  mason 
took  his  part  and  saved  him.  He 
even  obtamed  for  him  a  passport,  on 
his  promise  to  Join  the  Army  and  sing 
the  exploits  of  the  soldiers.  De  Lille 
so  far  kept  his  word  that,  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Huningen 
when  it  was  bombarded,  he  ventured 
to  the  borders  of  the  Rhine  to  wit- 
ness the  effect  of  the  artillery,  which 
he  describes  in  his  poem  on  Imagina- 
tion. Timid  as  he  was,  his  virtue 
triumphed  over  his  weakness  during 
the  fatal  year  of  1793.  Two  days 
before  the  Festival  that  had  been 
voted  in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Be- 
ings Robespierre,  dissatisfied  with  the 
hymns  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
Ciommittee  of  Public  Safety,  for  the 
occasion,  and  anxious  to  add  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  ceremony  a  name 
well  known  to  literature,  ordered 
De  Lille  to  prepare  his  lyre.  The 
poet  refused.  He  was  menaced  with 
a  walk  to  the  guillotine,  "/f  will 
spare  me  the  tromle  of  waUdng  home^ 
replied  the  poet  The  committee 
laughed  at  the  singularitv  of  the  re- 
mane  and  forgot  him  n>r  the  mo- 
ment. 
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A    DREAM. 

I  HAD  a  dream  of  liffht  and  joy  : 

M7  tongue  is  wetJ^  to  tell 
How  softly  round  my  soul  it  wound 

The  might  of  its  blissful  spell. 
The  visions  I  saw  might  well  be  told 
By  spirits  that  haunted  the  earth  of  old  ; 
A  Naiad  deep  in  a  mossy  cell, 
Watching[  the  streams  from  the  grey  rock  well, 
And  hearmg  the  echoes  around  her  sing 
With  the  Toice  of  the  waters*  murmuring, 
Till  her  soul  was  filled  with  a  kindred  elee. 

And  she  sang  in  her  beauty  alone,  alone, 

Of  the  wonders  that  lurk  in  the  dim  unknown. 
That  human  eyes  ne*er  see. 
Her  voice  should  thrill,  while  winds  are  stiU, 
And  nought  might  blend,  save  her  own  glad  rill. 

With  her  gentle  melody. 
Oh  I  how  sweeuy  that  NaiacTs  strain 
Should  wake,  and  die,  and  awaken  afi;ain. 
Echoing  still,  when  the  last  notes  fell 
Adown  the  vaults  of  her  mossy  cell ! 
How  she  would  bend  o*er  her  marble  urn 

To  watch  the  gurgling  waters  play ; 
And  how  would  the  heart  of  the  listener  yearn 

To  die,  when  her  melody  died  away  I 
Oh  would  my  joyful  dream  might  be 
Sung  by  the  Nymph  of  a  forest-tree, 
Under  her  leafy  canopy. 

Away  from  mortal  ken ; 
Where  noon-tide  sunbeams  never  shone. 
And  the  midnight  hours  rolled  silenUy  on, 

In  a  quiet  mountain  elen ! 
Oh  I  how  sweet  it  would  be  to  feel 
The  merry  wind  about  us  steal ; 
To  watch  the  butterfly  glancing  free. 
And  hear  the  hum  of  the  happy  bee ; 
The  while  that  Nymph,  with  her  verdant  wreaUi, 
Gave  her  voice  to  the  evening's  breath } 

Singing  aloud  till  the  tall  trees  bowed, 
And  the  flowers  lay  hu^ed  beneath. 
Oh  would  some  Mermaid,  dwelling  deep 

In  the  ocean*s  coral  caves. 
Might  rise  beside  a  pebbly  shore 
At  eventide,  and  softly  pour 
Such  joy,  as  words  could  never  tell, 
In  music  from  her  curvM  shell 
Across  the  sleeping  waves  I 
How  should  we  bow  our  heads  to  hearken. 
Forgetting  the  cares  and  sorrows  that  darken 
Around  tne  soul  in  a  world  like  this  I 

How  would  our  hearts  grow  li^ht  and  gay 
Before  the  visions  of  won£t>us  bhss 

Aroused  by  the  Mermaid's  lay ! 
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THE  LUCK  OF  BARRY  LYNDON  ; 

A  BOMANCB  OF  THB  LAST  CENTURY. 

BY  ITTZ-BOODLB. 

Chaftbb  xn. 

IN  WHICH  THE  LVCK  OOIS  AQAINST  BARRT. 


My  hopes  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
one  or  the  richest  heiresses  in  Grer- 
many  were  now,  as  far  as  all  human 
prolMibility  went,  and  as  far  as  my 
own  merits  and  prudence  could  se- 
cure m^  fortune,  pretty  certain  of 
completion.  I  was  admitted  when- 
ever I  presented  myself  at  the  pin- 
ce8B*s  apartments,  and  had  as  fre- 
quent opportunities  as  I  desired  of 
seeing  the  Countess  Ida  there.  I 
cannot  say  that  she  received  me  with 
any  particular  &vour ;  the  silly 
young  creature*s  affections  were,  as  I 
have  said,  engaged  i^obly  elsewhere ; 
and,  however  captivating  my  own 
person  and  manners  may  have  been. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  she 
^ould  all  of  a  suoden  forget  her 
lover  for  the  sake  of  the  young 
Irish  gentleman  who  was  paying  his 
addresses  to  her.  But  such  little 
rebufib  as  I  got  were  far  from  dis- 
couraging me.  I  had  very  powerful 
fiiends,  who  were  to  aid  me  in  my 
undertaking ;  and  knew  that,  sooner 
or  later,  the  victory  must  be  mine. 
In  fiK^  I  only  waited  my  time  to 
press  my  suit  Who  could  tell  the 
dreadftif  stroke  of  fortune  which  was 
imi>ending  over  my  illustrious  pro- 
te<ire88,  and  which  was  to  involve 
me  partially  in  her  ruin  ? 

Ail  things  seemed  for  awhile  auite 
prosperous  to  my  wishes;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  Countess  Ida*s  disin- 
clination, it  was  much  easier  to  bring 
her  to  her  senses  than,  perhaps,  may 
be  supposed  in  a  silly,  constitutional 
eountry  like  England,  where  people 
are  not  brought  up  with  those  whole- 
flome  sentiments  of  obedience  to  roy- 
al^, which  were  customary  in  Eu- 
rope at  the  time  when  I  was  a  young 


I  have  stated  how,  through  Magny, 
I  bad  the  princess,  as  it  were,  at 
my  feet  Her  highness  had  only 
to  press  the  match  upon  the  okl 
duke,  over  whom  her  mfluence  was 
nnbounded,  and  to  secure  the  good- 


will of  the  Countess  of  Liliengarten 
(which  was  the  romantic  title  of  his 
highnesses  Morganatic  spouse),  and 
the  easy  old  man  would  give  an  or- 
der for  the  marriage,  which  his  ward 
would  perforce  obey.  Madame  de 
Liliengarten  was  too,  from  her  posi- 
tion, extremely  anxious  to  oblige  the 
Princess  Olivia,  who  might  be  called 
upon  any  day  to  occupy  the  throne. 
Tne  old  duke  was  tottering,  apo- 

Electie,  and  exceedingly  fond  of  good 
ving.  When  he  was  gone,  his  relict 
would  find  the  patronage  of  the 
Duchess  Olivia  most  necessary  to  her. 
Hence  there  was  a  close  mutual  un- 
derstanding between  the  two  ladies, 
and  the  world  said  that  the  heredi- 
tary princess  was  already  indebted  to 
the  favourite  for  help  on  various  oc- 
casions. Her  highness  had  obtained 
through  the  countess  several  large 
fiprants  of  money  for  the  payment  of 
her  multifarious  debts ;  and  she  was 
now  ^ood  enough  to  exert  her  ffra- 
cious  influence  over  Madame  de  Lili- 
en^rten  in  order  to  obtain  for  me  the 
object  so  near  my  heart  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  my  end  was  to 
be  obtained  without  continual  un- 
willinffness  and  refusals  on  Magny*s 
part,  but  I  pushed  my  point  reso- 
lutely and  had  means  in  my  hands  of 
overcoming  the  stubbornness  of  that 
feeble  younff  gentleman.  Also,  I 
may  say  without  vanity,  that  if  the 
high  and  mighty  princess  detested 
me,  the  countess  (though  she  was  of 
extremely  low  origin,  it  is  said)  had 
better  taste  and  admired  me.  She 
often  did  us  the  honour  to  go  part- 
ners with  us  in  one  of  our  &ro  banks, 
and  declared  that  I  was  the  hand- 
somest man  in  the  duchy.  All  I  was 
required  to  prove  was  my  nobility, 
and  I  ffot  at  Vienna  such  a  pedigree 
as  womd  satisfy  the  most  greedy  in 
Uiat  way.  In  fact,  what  had  a  man 
descended  from  the  Barrys  and  the 
l&iidys  to  fear  before  any  von  in 
Germany  P    By  way  of  making  as- 
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snranoe  doubly  sure,  I  promised 
Madame  de  LQiengarten  ten  thou- 
sand louis  on  the  d^y  of  my  marriage, 
ttod  she  knew  that  as  a  playman  I 
had  never  fiiiled  in  my  word,  and  I 
Yow,  that  had  I  paid  fifty  per  cent  for 
it,  I  would  have  got  the  money. 

Thus  by  my  talents,  honesty,  and 
acuteness,  I  had,  considering  I  was  a 
poor  patronless  outcast,  raised  for 
myseli  very  powerful  protectors. 
Even  his  Highness  the  Duke  Victor 
was  favourably  inclined  to  me,  for, 
his  favourite  charger  falling  Ul  of 
the  staggers,  I  gave  him  a  bail  such 
as  my  unde  Biudy  used  to  adminis- 
ter, and  cured  the  horse,  after  which 
his  highness  was  pleased  to  notice  me 
frequently.  He  invited  me  to  his 
hunting  and  shooting  parties,  where 
I  shewed  myself  to  be  a  good  sports- 
man, and  once  or  twice  he  conde- 
scended to  talk  to  me  about  my 
prospects  in  life,  lamenting  that  I 
nad  taken  to  gambling,  and  that 
I  had  not  adopted  a  more  regu- 
lar means  of  aavancement.  ^  Sir,'* 
said  I,  *'  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
s^eak  frankly  to  your  highness,  plav 
with  me  is  only  a  means  to  an  end. 
Where  should  I  have  been  without 
it  P  A  private  still  in  King  Frede- 
rick's grenadiers.  I  come  of  a  race 
which  gave  princes  to  my  country ; 
but  persecutions  have  deprived  them 
of  their  vast  pcosessions.  My  uncle's 
adherence  to  nis  ancient  faiUi  drove 
him  fh>m  our  country.  I  too  re- 
solved to  seek  advancement  in  the 
military  service;  but  the  insolence 
and  ill-treatment  which  I  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  English  were  not 
bearable  by  a  high- bom  gentleman, 
and  I  fled  their  service.  It  was  only 
to  fidl.  into  another  bondage  to  all 
appearance  still  more  hopeless,  when 
my  good  star  sent  a  preserver  to  me 
in  my  uncle,  and  my  spirit  and  gal- 
lantly enabled  to  t^e  advantage  of 
the  means  <tf  escape  afforded  me. 
Since  then  we  have  lived,  I  do  not 
disguise  it,  by  play ;  but  who  can  say 
I  have  done  hun  a  wron^  P  Yet,  if 
I  could  find  nryself  in  an  honourable 
post,  and  with  an  assured  mainte- 
nance, I  would  never,  except  for 
amusement,  such  as  every  gentleman 
must  have,  touch  a  card  again.  I  be- 
seech your  highness  to  mquire  of 
your  resident  at  Berlin  if  I  did  not 
on  every  occasion  act  as  a  gallant 
•oldier.    I  fed  that  I  have  talents  of 


a  higher  order,  and  should  be  proud 
to  have  occasion  to  exert  them,  i^  as 
I  do  not  doubt,  my  fortune  shall 
bring  them  into  play*** 

l£e  candour  of  this  statement 
struck  his  highness  greatly,  and  im- 
pressed him  m  my  favour,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  say  that  he  believed  me, 
and  would  be  glad  to  stand  my  friend. 

Having  thus  the  two  dukes,  the 
duchess,  and  the  reigning  &vourite 
enlisted  on  my  side,  uie  cnancce  cer- 
tainly were  that  I  should  cany  off 
the  great  prize ;  and  I  ought,  accord- 
ing to  all  common  calculationsi,  to 
have  been  a  prince  of  the  empire  at 
this  present  writing,  but  that  my  ill 
luck  pursued  me  in  a  matter  in  whi^ 
I  was  not  the  least  to  blame, — the  unr 
happy  duchess's  attachment  to  the 
wc»k,  siUy,  cowardly  Frenchman. 
The  display  of  this  love  was  painful 
to  witness  as  its  end  was  frightful  to 
think  of.  The  princess  made  no 
disguise  of  it.  If  Magny  spoke  a 
word  to  a  lady  of  her  household,  she 
would  be  jealous,  and  attack  with  aU 
the  fury  of  her  tongue  the  unlucky 
offender.  She  would  send  him  a 
half-dozen  of  notes  in  the  day :  at 
his  arrival  to  join  her  drde  or  the 
courts  which  she  held,  she  would 
brighten  up,  so  that  all  migfat  per- 
odve.  It  was  a  wonder  that  ner  hus- 
band had  not  long  ere  this  been 
made  aware  of  her  fiuthkssneas,  but 
the  Prince  Victor  was  himself  of  so 
high  and  stem  a  nature  that  he  could 
not  believe  in  h^  stooping  ao  far 
from  her  rank  as  to  forget  ner  vir- 
tue, and  I  have  heard  say,  that  when 
hints  were  nven  to  him  of  the  evi- 
dent partiaJity  which  the  princesa 
shewed  tor  the  equerry,  his  answer 
was  a  stem  command  never  more  to 
be  troubled  on  the  subject.  ^^The 
princess  is  li^^t-mii^ed,**  he  said, 
^*  she  was  brought  up  at  a  fHyoloos 
court;  but  her  folly  goes  not  beyond 
coquetry,  crime  is  impossihle;  die 
has  her  birth,  and  my  name,  and  her 
children,  to  defend  her."  And  he 
would  ride  off  to  his  military  inspec- 
tions and  be  absent  fiir  wedcs,  or  re* 
tire  to  his  suite  of  apartments,  and 
remain  closeted  there  whole  dsjii» 
only  appearing  to  make  a  bow  «t 
her  hi^ness's  lev^e,  or  to  give  her 
his  hand  at  the  court  galas,  where 
ceremony  required  that  he  ^moU 
appear.  He  was  a  man  of  i  u1|m| 
tartes,aDd  I  havf-sefsn  him  mtt»    i 
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priralegtidfiii  withhif  gretft  iniflaioly 
ngnre  nmniiu^  races,  or  Tikymg  at 
ball  wilh  his  Itttle  son  and  dangnter, 
whom  he  would  find  a  doien  preteztf 
daily  far  YistUng.  The  serene  child- 
ren were  brought  to  their  mother 
every  morning  at  her  toilette,  but 
she  received  them  ver^  indifferently, 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
young  Duke  Ludwifl  got  his  little 
uniform  as  colonel  of  hussars,  being 
presented  with  a  regfanent  by  his 
godfiuher  the  Emperor  Leopold. 
Then  for  a  day  or  two  the  Duchess 
Olivia  was  charmed  with  the  little 
boy;  but  she  grew  tired  of  him 
speedily,  as  a  child  does  of  a  toy.  I 
remember  one  day  in  the  morning- 
circle  some  of  the  princesses  rouge 
came  off  on  ^e  arm  of  her  son*s 
little  white  military  jacket ;  on  which 
she  slapped  the  poor  child's  fluse  and 
sent  him  sobbing  away.  Oh  the  woes 
thai  have  been  workea  by  women  in 
this  world  I  the  misery  into  which 
men  have  lightly  stepped  with  smil- 
ing &ces,  often  not  even«with  the 
excuse  of  passion,  but  from  mere 
foppery,  vanity,  and  Innvado !  Men 
play  with  these  dreadAil  two-edge 
tools  as  if  no  harm  could  oome  to 
them.  I  who  have  seen  more  of  life 
that  most  men.  If  I  had  a  son,  would 
go  on  my  knees  to  him  and  beg  him 
to  avoid  woman,  who  is  worse  than 
poison.  Once  intrigue,  and  your 
whole  life  is  endan^pred ;  you  never 
know  when  the  evil  may  fkll  upon 
you,  and  the  woe  of  whole  fiuniues, 
and  the  ruin  of  ianooent  people  per* 
fbctly  dear  to  you,  may  be  causea  by 
tk  moment  of  your  folly. 

When  I  saw  how  entirely  lost  the 
unlucky  Monsieur  de  Msjy^y  seemed 
to  be,  in  spite  of  all  the  cOums  I  had 
against  him,  I  urged  him  to  fly.  He 
had  rooms  in  the  palace,  in  the  gar- 
rets over  the  prince8s*s  quarters  (the 
building  was  a  huge  one,  and  accom- 
ipodated  almost  a  dtv  of  noble  re* 
tainers  of  the  family) ;  but  the  in- 
fatuated youi^  fool  would  not  budge, 
although  he  had  not  even  the  excuse 
of  love  foff  staying.  ^How  she 
squints,**  he  would  say  of  the  prin- 
cess, *^  and  how  crooked  she  is  I  She 
thinks  no  oae  can  perceive  her  de- 
fbrmity.  She  writes  me  verses  out 
of  Gresset  or  Gr^billon,  and  fandea 
I  believe  them  to  be  original.  Bah  I 
they  are  no  more  her  own  than  her 
liatr  isT     It  was  in  t^  way  that 
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the  wretched  lad  was  dancing  over 
the  ruin  that  was  yawning  under 
him.  I  do  believe  that  ms  chief 
pleasure  in  making  love  to  the  prin- 
cess was  that  he  might  write  about 
his  victories  to  his  friends  of  the 
petiies  maittnu  at  Paris,  where  he 
longed  to  be  considered  as  a  wit  and 
a  vain^ueur  de  dames. 

Seems  the  voung  man*8  reckless- 
ness and  the  danger  of  his  position, 
I  became  very  anxious  that  my  little 
scheme  should  be  brouffht  to  a  satis- 
factory end,  and  presMQ  him  warmly 
on  the  matter. 

My  solicitations  with  him  were,  I 
need  not  say,  from  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  between  us  generally 
pretty  successful;  and,  in  fact,  the 
poor  fellow  could  r^use  me  noihingy 
as  I  used  often  laughingly  to  say  to 
him,  very  little  to  ms  liking.  But  I 
used  more  than  threats,  or  the  legiti- 
mate influence  I  had  over  him.  I 
used  delicacy  and  generosity;  as  a 
proof  of  which  I  may  mention  that  I 
promised  to  give  back  to  the  princess 
the  family  onerald,  which  1  men- 
tioned in  the  last  chapter  that  I  had 
won  firoA  her  unprincipled  admirer 
at  play. 

This  was  dime  by  my  uncle's  con- 
sent, and  was  one  of  the  usual  acts 
<^  prudeaice  and  foresight  which  dis- 
ting^msh  that  clever  man.  *'  Press 
the  matter  now,  Redmond,  my  boy/* 
he  would  urge.  ^  This  affair  be- 
tween her  highness  and  Magny  must 
end  ill  for  both  of  them,  and  that 
80(m,  and  where  will  be  your  chance 
to  win  the  oountess  thc^  ?  Now  is 
your  time  I  win  her  and  wear  her 
before  the  month  is  over,  and  we 
will  give  up  the  punting  business, 
and  go  live  like  noblemen  at  our 
castle  in  Swabia.  Get  rid  of  that 
emerald,  too,**  he  added ;  "  should  an 
aoeident  hapmen,  it  will  be  an  ugly 
deposit  found  {n  our  hand.**  This  it 
was  that  made  me  a^ree  to  forego 
the  possession  of  the  trinket,  which,  I 
must  confess,  I  was  loth  to  part  with. 
It  was  lucky  for  us  both  that  I  did,  as 
you  sh^l  presently  hear. 

Meanwhile,  then,I  urged  Magny:  I 
myself  spoke  strongly  to  the  Countess 
mLilien^arten,  who  promised  formal- 
ly tobaek  my  daim  with  his  highness 
tne  reigning  duke ;  and  Monsieur  de 
Magny  was  instructed  to  induce  the 
Prince»  Amalia  to  make  a  similar 
application  to  the  old  sovereign  in 
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my  behalf.  It  was  done.  The  two 
ladies  urged  the  pqnce,  his  highness 
(at  a  supper  of  oysters  and  cham- 
pagne) was  brought  to  consent,  and 
her  highness  the  hereditary  princess 
did  me  the  honour  of  notifying 
personiJly  to  the  Countess  Ida 
that  it  was  the  prince's  will  that 
she  should  marry  the  young  Irish 
nobleman,  the  Chevalier  Redmond 
de  BalibarL  The  notification  was 
made  in  my  presence ;  and  though 
the  young  countess  said  ^*  Never  I** 
and  fell  down  in  a  swoon  at  her  lady's 
feet,  I  was,  you  ma^  be  sure,  entirely 
unconcerned  at  this  little  djsplav  of 
mawkish  sensibility,  and  felt,  mdeed, 
now  that  my  prize  was  secure. 

That  evening  I  gave  the  Chevalier 
de  Magny  the  emerald,  which  he 
promised  to  restore  to  the  princess ; 
and  now  the  only  difficulty  in  my 
way  lay  with  the  hereditary  prince, 
of  whom  his  father,  his  wife,  and  the 
fiivourite,  were  alike  afraid.  He 
iniffht  not  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
richest  heiress  in  his  duchy  to  be 
carried  off  by  a  noble,  though  not  a 
wealthy  foreigner.  Time  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  break  the  matter  to 
Pnnce  Victor.  The  princess  must 
find  him  at  some  moment  of  good« 
humour.  He  had  days  of  infiituation 
still,  when  he  could  refuse  his  wife 
nothing;  and  our  plan  was  to  wait 
for  one  of  these,  or  for  any  other 
chance  which  m^ht  occur. 

But  it  was  destined  that  the  princess 
should  never  see  her  husband  at  her 
feet,  as  oft^i  as  he  had  been.  Fate 
was  preparing  a  terrible  ending  to 
her  foUies,  and  my  own  hope.  In 
spite  of  his  solemn  promises  to  me, 
Maffn^r  never  restored  the  emerald  to 
the  FrincesB  Amalia. 

He  had  heard,  in  casual  inter- 
course with  me,  that  my  unde  and 
I  had  been  beholden  to  Mr.  Moses 
Lowe,  the  banker  of  Heidelberg, 
who  had  given  ns  a  ffood  price  for 
our  valuables;  and  the  iimituated 
young  man  took  a  pretext  to  go  thi- 
ther, and  offered  the  jewel  for  pawn. 
Moses  Lowe  recognised  the  ema:ald 
at  once,  gave  Mi^y  the  sum  ^e 
latter  demanded,  which  the  chevalier 
lost  presently  at  jflay;  never,  you 
may  be  sure,  acquamtmg  us  with  the 
means  by  which  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  so  much  capital.  We,  for 
our  parts,  sumxMed  that  he  had  been 
supplied  by  Im  usual  buoker,  the 


princess ;  and  many  rouleaux  of  his 
gold  pieces  found  their  way  into  our 
treasury,  when,  at  the  court  galas,  at 
our  own  lodgings,  or  at  the  apart- 
ments of  Madame  de  Ldliengartea 
(who  on  these  occasions  did  us  the 
honour  to  go  halves  with  us)  we  held 
our  bank  of  faro. 

Thus  Mary's  money  was  very 
soon  gone,  out  though  the  Jew  held 
his  jewel,  of  thrice  the  value,  no 
doubt,  of  the  sums  he  had  lent  ujwn 
it,  that  was  not  all  the  profit  which 
he  intended  to  have  from  hk  un- 
happy creditor,  over  whom  he  speedilv 
began  to  exercise  his  authori^.  His 
Hebrew  connexions  atW y  money- 
brokers,  bankers,  horse-dealers,  about 
the  court  there,  must  have  told  their 
Heidelberg  brother  what  Magny*s 
relations  with  the  princess  were ;  and 
the  rascal  determined  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  these,  and  to  press  to  the 
utmost  both  victims.  My  node 
and  I  were,  meanwhile,  swimming 
upon  the  high  tide  of  fortune,  pros- 
pering with  our  cards,  and  with  the 
still  greater  matrimonial  game  which 
we  were  playing ;  and  we  were  quite 
unaware  of  the  mine  under  our  feet. 

Before  a  month  was  passed,  the 
Jew  began  to  pester  Magnj.     He 

present^   himself  at  W ^    and 

asked  for  further  interest — hush- 
money,  otherwise  he  must  sell  the 
emerald.  Magny  |;ot  money  for  him: 
the  princess  agam  beficiended  her 
dastardly  lover.  The  success  of  the 
first  demand  only  rendered  the  se- 
cond more  exorbitant.  I  know 
not  how  much  money  vras  extorted 
and  paid  on  this  unlucky  emerald; 
but  It  was  the  cause  of  the  rain  of 
nsalL 

One  ni^t  we  were  keeping  omr 
table  as  usual  at  the  Counteas  of  Li- 
liengarten*s,  and  Magny  bdng  in 
cash  somehow  kept  drawing  oat 
rouleau  after  rouleau,  and  ^ying 
with  his  common  iU-«uooefl8.  In 
the  middle  of  the  pla^  a  note  ^vbs 
brought  into  him,  which  he  read, 
and  turned  very  pale  on  peruss^g; 
but  the  lu^  was  against  nun,  and, 
looking  up  rather  anxJonsly  at  ^le 
dock,  he  waited  for  a  few  more 
turns  of  the  cards,  and  havings  I 
suppose,  lost  his  last  rouleau,  he  got 
up  with  a  wild  oath  that  soared  some 
of  the  polite  company  aaseinMed^  sad 
left  the  room.   Ajxtattniim)BM|«C 
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hones  was  heard  without,  but  we 
were  too  much  engaged  with  our 
business  to  heed  the  noise,  and  con- 
tinued our  play.    . 

Presently  some  one  came  into  the 
pl^-room  and  said  to  the  countess, 
"  Here  is  a  strange  story  I  A  Jew 
has  been  murdered  in  the  Eaiserwald. 
Magny  was  arrested  when  he  went 
out  of  the  room."  All  the  party 
broke  up  hearing  this  strange  news, 
and  we  shut  up  our  bank  for  the 
night.  Maffny  had  been  sitting  by 
mc  duriuff  tne  play  (my  uncle  dealt, 
and  I  paid  and  took  the  money),  and, 
looking  under  the  chair  there  was  a 
crumpled  paper,  which  I  took  up  and 
read.  It  was  that  which  had  been 
^delivered  to  him,  and  ran  thus : — 

*'  If  ytm  have  done  it,  take  the  orderly' t 
hone  viho  bringt  this.  It  i$  the  bett  of  my 
stable.  There  are  a  hundred  louU  in  each 
hoUter,  and  the  pistols  are  loaded.  Either 
course  lies  open  to  you  ;  you  know  what  I 
mean.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  I  shall 
know  ourfatS'^whether  I  am  to  be  dishon- 
owed  and  survive  you,  whether  you  are 
guilty  and  a  eowardt  or  whether  you  are 
still  worthy  of  the  name  of  M," 

This  was  in  the  hand-writing  of 
the  old  General  de  Masny;  and  my 
uncle  and  I,  as  we  wa&ed  home  at 
ni^t,  having  made  and  divided  with 
the  Countess  Liliengarten  no  incon- 
siderable profits  that  night,  felt  our 
triumphs  greatly  dashed  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  letter.    "  Has  Magny,*" 


we  asked,  "  robbed  the  Jew,  or  has 
his  intrigue  been  discovered?"  In 
either  case,  my  claims  on  the  Countess 
Ida  were  likely  to  meet  with  serious 
drawbacks ;  and  I  began  to  feel  that 
my  ^ great  card**  was  played,  and 
perhaps  lost 

Well  it  was  lost ;  though  I  say,  to 
this  day,  it  was  well  and  eallantly 
played.  After  supper  (which  we 
never,  for  fear  of  consequence^*,  took 
during  play),  I  became  so  agitated  in 
my  mind  as  to  what  was  occurring, 
that  I  determined  to  sally  out  about 
midnight  into  the  town,  and  inquire 
what  was  the  real  motive  of  Magny *s 
apprehension.  A  sentry  was  at  the 
door,  and  signified  to  me  that  I  and 
my  uncle  were  under  arrest. 

We  were  left  in  our  quarters  for 
six  weeks  so  closely  watched  that 
escape  was  impossible,  had  we  desired 
it;  but,  as  innocent  men,  we  had 
nothing  to  fear.  Our  course  of  life 
was  open  to  all,  and  we  desired  and 
courted  inquiry.  Great  and  tragical 
events  happened  during  those  six 
weeks,  of  which,  though  we  heard 
the  outline,  as  all  Europe  did,  when 
we  were  released  firom  our  captivity  we 
were  yet  far  from  understanding  all 
the  particulars,  which  were  not  much 
known  to  me  for  many  years  after. 
Here  they  are  as  they  were  told  me 
by  the  lady,  who  of  all  the  world, 
perhaps,  was  most  likely  to  know 
them.  But  the  narrative  had  best 
form  the  contents  of  another  chapter. 


Chapteb  XTTT. 

THE  PBXNCIBS'S  TRAGEDY. 


More  than  twenty  yean  after  the 
events  described  in  the  past  chapters 
I  was  walking  with  my  Lady  Lyndon 
in  the  Rotniraa  at  Ranelagh.  It  was 
in  the  year  1790;  the  emigration  from 
f^rance  had  already  commenced,  the 
old  counts  andmarquiaes  were  throng- 
ing to  our  shores,  not  starving  and 
miserable,  as  one  saw  them  a  few 
years  aftervrards,  but  unmolested  as 
yet,  and  bringing  with  them  some 
token  of  their  national  splendour.  I 
was  walking  with  Lady  Lyndon,  who, 
proverbially  jealous  and  always  anx- 
ious to  annoy  me,  spied  out  a  foreign 
lady  who  was  evidently  remarking 
me,  and  of  course  asked  who  was  the 
hideous  fat  Dutchwoman  who  was 
leering  at  me  so?    Iknewhernotin 


the  least  I  felt  I  had  seen  the  lady's 
face  somewhere  (it  was  now,  as  my 
wife  said,  enormously  fat  and  bloated), 
but  I  did  not  recognise  in  the  bearer 
of  that  fiice  one  who  had  been  among 
the  most  beautiful  women  in  Ger- 
many in  her  dav. 

It  was  no  otner  than  Madame  de 
Liliengarten,  the  mistiess,  or  as  some 
said  the  Morganatic  wife,  of  the  old 

Duke  of  W ,  Duke  Victor's  fe- 

ther.     She  bad  left  W a  few 

months  after  the  elder  duke*s  de- 
mise, had  gone  to  Paris,  as  I  heard, 
where  some  unprincipled  adventurer 
had  married  her  for  her  money ;  but, 
however,  had  always  retained  her 
quasi-royal  title,  and  pretended, 
amidst  tne«reat  laughter/of  the  Fa** 
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xifliaiis  who  freqaented  her  hoos^,  to 
the  honouTg  and  Qeremomal  o£  t^ao* 
Terdign's  widow.  She  had  a  throne 
erected  in  her  state-room,  and  waa 
•tvled  hy  her  lervanta  and  thoee 
who  wished  to  pay  court  to  her»  or 
borrow  money  from  her,  "  Alteaie.** 
Beport  said  aha  drank  rather  oopi- 
onsiv— certainly  her  face  bore  every 
Biark  of  that  halnt»  and  had  lost  tl^ 
rosy,  frank,  good-homonred  beanty 
which  had  diarmed  the  sover^gQ 
who  had  ennobled  her. 

Although  she  did  not  address  me 
in  the  circle  at  Banelagh,  I  was  at 
this  period  as  well  known  as  the 
Frinoe  of  Wales,  and  she  had  no  diffi- 
fultyinfindinff  my  honsein  Berkeley 
Square,  whith^  a  note  was  next 
morning  despatdied  to  me.  ^^  An  old 
friend  of  M(Hisieur  de  Balibari,*'  it 
stated  (in  extremely  bad  Fr^oKih), ''  is 
anxious  to  see  tl]«  Chevalier  again 
and  to  talk  over  old  hamy  times. 
Kosma  de  Lihenffartwi  (can  it  be 
that  HedmondBauban  has  A>rgotten 
ber  ?)  wiU  be  at  her  house  in  hek' 
oester  Fields  all  the  morning  lookiiur 
£»r  <me  who  would  never  have  pasasa 
ter  by  twem^yean  ago.** 

Boona  (n  Xaliengarten  it  was,  in* 
deed  — snch  a  iVill-blown  Boauia  I 
have  seldom  seen.  I  found  her  in  « 
decent  first-floor  in  Leicester  Fie^ 
(the  poor  soul  fell  much  lower  af- 
terwards) drinking  tea,  which  had 
siunehow  a  very  strong  smell  of 
brandy  in  it{  and  alto  salutations^ 
which  would  be  more  tedious  to  re- 
count than  they  were  to  perform,  and 
after  farther  stra^ling  conversation, 
she  gave  me  bnefly  the  following 

narrative  of  the  events  in  W , 

which  I  may  well  entitle  the  ^  Frin* 
oe0s*B  Tragedy.*" 

^Yon  runember  Monsiear  de 
Geldem,  the  police  miuister.  He 
was  of  Dnteh  extracticm,  and,  what 
is  more,  of  a  &mily  of  Dutch  Jews. 
Although  eveiy  body  was  aware  of 
this  Uot  in  his  scutcheon,  he  was 
mortally  angiy  if  ever  his  origin  wa9 
suspected ;  and  made  up  for  his  Ik- 
lher*8  errors  by  outra^us  profes- 
Bicms  (^  rehffion,  and  the  most  austere 
practiees  of  devotion.  He  visited 
drarch  eveiy  mominff,  confessed 
once  a-week,  and  hated  Jews  and 
Protestants  as  much  as  an  inquimtor 
could  do.  He  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  his  sincerity,  by 


persecuting  (me  or  the  other  when- 
ever occasion  fell  in  his  way. 

^^  He  hated  the  prinoeas  nnvtally; 
for  her  highness  in  some  whim  lid 
insulted  hun  with  his  origin,  caused 
pork  to  be  removed  from  before  him 
at  table,  or  ii\)ured  him  in  some  snch 
^y  way ;  and  he  had  a  violent  ani- 
mosUy  to  the  old  Baron  de  Magny, 
both  in  his  capacity  of  Protestant, 
and  because  the  tatter  insomehaugfatv 
mood  had  pubUely  turned  his  bad^ 
upon  him  as  a  soarper  and  a  spy. 
Perpetual  quarrels  were  taking  place 
between  them  in  council,  wEoe  it 
was  only  the  presence  oi  his  august 
masters  that  restrained  the  baron 
from  pubHdy  and  frequ^atly  exmeas- 
ing  the  oont^npt  which  lid  lelt  for 
the  officer  of  police. 

""Thus  Geldem.  had  hatred  as  one 
reason  for  ruining  the  pdnoev,  and 
it  is  m^  belief  he  bad  a  stmnger  aio- 
tive  sull — ^interest.  Tou  remessber 
whom  the  duke  married,  after  the 
death  of  his  first  wifbN^«  prfnoesB  of 

the  house  of  F .    Gddan  bvih 

his  fine  palace  two  years  after,  and, 
as  I  feel  convinced,  with  the  money 

which  was  paid  him  by  the  F 

hxoa^  for  fonfardiagtiie  matoh, 

"  Togo  to  Prince  Victof,  and  re- 
part  to  hia  bighnffw  a,  caaa  vrlask 
every  body  knew  waa-not  l^  uy 
means  Qeldem*s  desive.  He  knew 
the  man  would  be  ndned  tor  errer 
in  the  priiice*s  estimation  whneanied 
lum  intcUigwee  so  distabtmia*  Hia 
aim,  therefore,  was,  to  leave  the  mat- 
ter to  explain  itself  to  his  higiin^yf ; 
and,  when  the  time  was  ripe,  he  cast 
about  for  a  means  of  canving  his 
point.  He  had  spies  in  the  houses  of 
the  elder  and  the  younger  ^^iwqr ; 
but  this  yvm  know,  cf  oourae,  fron 
your  experience  of  Osntinental  osa- 
loms.  We  had  all  apiea  over  ea^ 
other.  Your  black  (Zamoe,  I  think 
was  his  name)  used  to  give  me  xeporfes 
every  uoRiing;  and  I  used  to  culcr- 
tain  the  dear  old  duke  wkh  slosiea  of 
you  andyour  unde  practising  pioq«ct 
and  dice  in  the  momii^,  aai  with 
Toor  quarrela  and  intnguea.  We 
levied  similar  oontiibotioBB  on  eicej 
body  ioa  W — ^  to  amuse  the  dbar 
oidman.  llonsiCTrdelilagny'svmiet 
uaed  to  report  bsth  to  me  and  T' 
sieur  de  Geldem. 

"^  I  knew  of  the  &ct  of  tiie  4 
being  in  pawn ;  and  it  was  oat « 
exchequer  that  the  poor 
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drew  the  fbndi  which  were  ejpeai 
upoa  the  odiona  Lowe,  and  the  still 
more  worthless  younc  chevalier. 
How  the  princess  oonM  trust  the 
latter  as  ^e  persisted  in  doing  is  he- 
^nd  my  comprehension ;  hnt  there 
n  no  iniatnation  like  that  of  a  woman 
in  loye:  and  you  will  remark,  my 
dear  Monsieur  de  Balibari,  that  our 
Kx  generally  fix  upon  a  bad  man.** 

*' Nol  always,  madam,"  I  intern- 
posed;  '^your  humble  servant  has 
created  many  such  attachmaits.** 

*'  I  do  not  see  that  that  affects  the 
truth  of  the  proposition,**  said  the 


old  lady,  drynr,  and  continued  her 
narrative.  ^  The  Jew  who  held  the 
emerald  had  had  many  dealings  with 
the  princess,  and  at  Lut  was  offered 
a  bribe  of  such  magnitude,  that  he 
determined  to  give  up  the  pledge, 
fie  committed  uie  inconceivable  im* 
prudence  of  bringing  the  emerald 

"with  him  to  W ,  and  waited  oii 

Magny,  who  was  provided  by  the 

Sincess  with  the  money  to  redeem 
e  pledge,  and  was  actually  ready  te 
pay  It. 

^  Their  interview  took  place  in 
Magny^s  own  apartments,  when  his 
Talet  overheard  every  word  of  their 
conversation.  The  young  man,  who 
was  always  utterly  careless  of  money 
when  it  was  in  his  possession,  was  so 
easy  in  offering  it,  that  L6we  rose  in 
bis  demands,  and  had  the  conscience 
to  ask  double  the  simi  fbr  whidi  he 
had  previously  stipulated. 

^  At  this  the  chevalier  lost  all 
patience,  fell  on  the  wretch,  and 
was  for  killing  him,  when  the  op*- 
portune  valet  rushed  in  and  saved 
him.  The  man  had  heard  every 
word  of  the  conversation  between  the 
cUsputants,  and  the  Jew  ran  flying 
witn  terror  into  his  arms ;  and  Mag» 
n^,  a  quick  and  passionate,  but  not  a 
nolent,  man,  bade  the  servant  lead 
the  villain  down  stairs,  and  thought 
no  more  of  him. 

''  Perhaps  he  was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  . 
of  bim,  and  to  have  in  his  possession 
a  large  sum  of  money,  four  thousand 
ducate,  with  which  he  could  tempt 
fortune  once  more,  as  you  know  he 
did  at  your  table  that  lught.** 

'<  Tour  ladyship  went  halves,  ma- 
dam,** said  I;  **and  you  know  how 
little  I  was  the  better  fbr  my  win- 
nings.** 

^  The  man  conducted  the  trem- 
bling Israelite  out  of  the  pidaoe,  and 


no  sooner  had  seen  him  lodged  at  the 
house  of  one  of  bis  brethren,  where 
he  was  accustomed  to  put  up,  than 
he  went  away  to  the  office  of  nis  ex* 
eelleney  the  minist^  of  police,  and 
narrated  every  word  of  the  conversa^ 
tion  which  had  taken  place  betweeA 
the  Jew  and  his  master. 

^*  Geldem  e^^ressed  the  greatest 
satis^M^tion  at  his  spy's  prudence  and 
fidelity.  He  gave  him  a  purse  of 
twen^  duoits,  and  promised  to  pro- 
vide H>r  him  handsomely,  as  great 
men  do  sometimes  promise  to  reward 
their  instruments ;  but  you,  Monsienr 
de  Balibari,  know  how  seldom  those 
promises  are  kept.  *  Now,  go  and 
find  out,*  said  Monsieur  de  Geldem, 
'  at  what  time  the  Israelite  proposes  to 
return  home  again,  or  whether  he 
will  repent,  ai^  take  the  money.* 
The  man  went  on  this  emmd.  Mean* 
whQe,  to  make  matters  sure,  Geldem 
arranged  a  play»part}r  at  my  house, 
inviting  you  thither  with  your  bank^ 
as  you  may  remember ;  tmd  finding 
means,  at  the  same  time,  to  let 
Mazime  de  Magny  know  that  there 
was  to  be  faro  at  Madame  de  Lilien* 
garten*s.  It  was  an  invitation  the 
poor  ^ow  never  ncw;lected.*' 

I  remembered  the  mcts,  and  listened 
on,  amaced  at  the  artifice  of  the  in- 
fbmal  minister  of  police. 

*<  The  spy  came  back  from  his  mes- 
sage to  Lowe,  and  stated  that  he  had 
made  inquiries  among  the  servants  of 
the  house  where  the  Heidelberg 
banker  lodged,  and  that  it  was  the 

latter*s  intention  to  leave  W that 

afternoon.  He  travelled  by  himself, 
riding  an  old  horse,  e»;eedingly 
humbly  attired  after  the  manner  of 
his  people. 

'*  *  Johann,*  said  the  minister, 
clapping  the  pleased  epj  upon  the 
shoulder,  *  I  am  more  and  more 
pleased  with  you.  I  have  been  think- 
ing, since  you  left  me,  of  your  intel- 
ligence, and  the  fiuthihl  manner  in 
which  you  have  served  me  9  and 
shall  soon  find  an  occasion  to  plMe 
you  according  to  your  merits.  Which 
way  does  tms  Liraelitish  seoundrel 
taker 

"  *  He  goes  to  R to-ni^t.* 

*'  *  And  must  pass  by  the  Sjuser- 
wald.  Are  you  a  man  of  courage, 
Johann  Kerner  ?* 

**  *  Will  your  excellency  try  me  P' 
said  the  man,  his  eyes  glittering ;  '  I 
served  through    the  seven  years' 
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war,  and  was  nerer  known  to  fidl 
there; 

"*Now,  Ikten.  The  emerald 
mofit  be  taken  from  that  Jew;  in  the 
very  keeping  it  the  aeoimdrel  has 
committed  Sgh  treason.  To  the 
man  who  brin^  me  that  emerald  I 
swear  I  will  give  five  hundred  lonis. 
You  understand  why  it  is  necessary 
that  it 'should  be  restored  to  her 
highness.    I  need  say  no  more.* 

"  *  You  shall  have  it  to*night,  sir/ 
said  the  man.  *  Of  course  your  ex- 
cellency will  hold  me  harmless  in 
case  of  accident.* 

^  *•  Psha  !*  answered  the  minister ; 
*  I  will  pay  you  half  the  money  be- 
forehana;  such  is  my  confidence  in 
you.  Accident  *8  impossible,  if  you 
take  your  measures  properly.  There 
are  lour  leagues  of  wood ;  the  Jew 
rides  slowly.  It  will  benight  before 
he  can  reach,  let  us  say,  the  old 
Fowder-Mill  in  the  wood.  What's 
to  prevent  you  from  putting  a  rope 
across  the  road,  and  deding  with  him 
there  ?  Be  back  with  me  this  even- 
ing at  supper.  If  you  meet  any  of 
the  patrol,  say  'foxes  are  loose,* — 
that*s  the  word  for  to-night.  They 
will  let  you  pass  them  without  ques- 
tions.* 

*'  The  man  went  off  quite  charmed 
with  hk  commission ;  and  when  Mag- 
ny  was  losing  his  money  at  our  faro- 
table,  his  servant  waylaid  the  Jew  at 
the  spot  named  the  rowder-Mill,  in 
the  Kaiserwald.  The  Jew*s  horse 
stumbled  over  a  rope  which  had  been 
placed  across  the  road;  and,  as  the 
rider  fell  groaning  to  the  ground, 
Johann  Kemer  rushed  out  on  him, 
masked,  and  pistol  in  hand,  and  de- 
manded his  money.  He  had  no 
wish  to  kill  the  Jew,  I  believe,  unless 
his  resistance  should  render  extreme 
measures  necessary. 

'^Nor  did  he  commit  any  such 
murder ;  for,  as  the  yelling  Jew  roared 
for  mercy,  and  his  assailant  menaced 
him  with  the  pistol,  a  squad  of  patrol 
came  up,  and  laid  hold  of  the  robber 
and  the  wounded  man. 

"  Kemer  swore  an  oath.  *  You 
have  come  too  soon,*  said  he  to  the 
sergeant  of  the  police.  '  Foxes  are 
hose'  '  Some  are  caught,*  said  the 
sergeant,  quite  unconcerned;  and 
bound  the  fellow's  hands  with  the 
rope  which  he  had  stretched  across 
the  road  to  entrap  the  Jew.  He  was 
placed  behind   a   policeman   on    a 


horse;  Lowe  was  similarly  accom- 
modated, and  the  party  thus  came 
back  into  the  town  as  tl:^  night  ^L 

"^  Tbey  were  taken  forthwith  to 
the  pdioe  qvarter ;  and,  as  the  diief 
happened  to  be  there,  the;^  were  ex- 
amined by  his  excellency  in  person. 
Both  were  rigorously  searched ;  the 
Jew*s  papers  and  cases  taken  from 
him ;  tne  jewel  was  found  in  a  pri- 
vate pocket.  As  fcH"  the  spy,  &e 
minister,  looking  at  him  angrily, 
said,  'Why,  this  w  the  servant  of 
the  Chevalier  de  Magny,  one  of  her 
highness*8  equerries!  and,  without 
hearing  a  word  in  exculpation  from 
the  poor  frightened  wretch,  ordered 
him  mto  dose  confinement. 

"  Calling  for  his  horse,  he  then 
rode  to  the  prince's  apartments  at  the 
palace,  and  asked  for  an  instant  ao- 
dience.  When  admitted,  he  produced 
the  emerald.  '  This  jewel,*  said  he, 
'  has  been  found  on  the  person  of  a 
Heidelberg  Jew,  who  has  been  here 
repeatedly  of  late,  and  has  had  many 
dealings  with  her  highne9s*s  equerry, 
the  Chevalier  de  Msgny.  This  after- 
noon the  chevalier  came  from  his 
master^s  lodgings,  accompanied  by 
the  Hebrew;  was  heard  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  route  the  man  in- 
tended to  take  on  his  way  homewards ; 
followed  him,  or  preceded  him  rather, 
and  was  found  m  the  act  of  rifling 
his  victim  by  my  police  in  the  Kaiser- 
wald. The  man  will  confess  nothing; 
but,  on  being  searched,  a  large  sum 
in  gold  was  found  on  his  person; 
and  though  it  is  with  the  utmost  * 
pain  that  I  can  brin^  myself  to  en- 
tertain such  an  opimon,  and  to  im- 
plicate a  gentleman  of  the  character 
and  name  of  Monsieur  de  Magny,  I 
do  submit  ihat  our  duty  is  to  have 
the  chevalier  examined  rels^ve  to 
the  afiair.  As  Monsieur  de  Ms^y 
is  in  her  highness*s  private  aerviee, 
and  in  her  confidence,  as  I  have  heard, 
I  would  not  venture  to  ajvprdieDd 
him  without  having  your  highneas's 
permission.* 

"  The  prince*s  master  of  the  hone, 
a  friend  of  the  old  Baron  de  Magny, 
who  was  preset  at  the  interview,  no 
sooner  heard  the  strange  intelligeBoe, 
than  he  hastened  away  to  the  oU 
eeneral  with  the  dreadful  news  of 
his  grandson*s  supposed  crime.  Fer- 
haps  his  highness  himself  wai 
unwilling  that  his  old  friend 
tutor-in-arms  should  have  the 
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of  saying  his  flunily  from  disgrace ; 
at  all  events,  Monsieur  de  Hengst, 
the  master  of  the  horse,  was  per- 
mitted to  TO  off  to  the  baron  undis- 
turbed, and  break  to  him  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  accusation  pending  over 
the  unfortunate  cheyalier. 

^  It  is  possible  that  he  expected 
Bome  such  dreadfhl  catastrophe,  for, 
after  hearing  Hengst*s  narrative  (ta 
the  latter  afterwaras  told  me),  ne 
only  said,  *  Heaven's  will  be  done !' 
for  some  time  refused  to  stir  a  step 
in  the  matter,  and  then  only  by 
the  solicitation  of  his  friend  was  in- 
duced to  write  the  letter  which 
Maxime  de  Magny  received  at  our 
play-table. 

^'  Whilst  he  was  there,  squandering 
the  princess's  money,  a  police  visit 
was  paid  to  his  apartments,  and  a 
hundred  proofs,  not  of  his  guilt  with 
respect  to  the  robbery,  but  of  his 
guuty  connexion  with  the  princess, 
were  discovered  there, — ^tokens  of  her 
giving,  passionate  letters  from  her, 
copies  of  his  own  correspondence  to 
his  young  friends  at  Paris,-— aU  of 
which  the  police  minister  perused, 
and  carefrdly  put  together  under  seal 
for  his  highness,  Prince  Victor.  I 
have  no  doubt  he  perused  them,  for, 
on  delivering  them  to  the  hereditary 
prince,  Geldem  said  that,  in  obe» 
dience  to  his  highnesses  orders,  he  had 
collected  the  chevalier's  papers,  but 
he  need  not  say  that,  on  his  honour, 
he  (Geldem)  hunself  had  never  ex- 
amined the  documents.  His  differ- 
ence with  Messieurs  de  Mafny  was 
known;  he  bqgsed  his  highness 
to  employ  any  other  official  person 
in  the  judgment  of  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  young  che- 
valier. 

**  AU  these  things  were  going  on 
vAale  the  chevalier  was  at  play.  A 
run  of  luck — you  had  sreat  luck  in 
those  days.  Monsieur  de  Balibari — 
was  against  him.  He  staid  and  lost 
his  4000  ducats;  he  received  his 
uncle's  note,  and,  such  was  the  in- 
fifttuation  of  the  wretched  gambler, 
that,  on  receipt  of  it,  he  went  down 
to  the  court-yard,  where  the  horse 
was  in  waiting,  absolutely  took  the 
money- which  tne  poor  ola  gentleman 
had  placed  in  the  saddle-holsters, 
brouji^ht  it  up  stairs,  played  it,  and 
lost  it,  and  when  he  issued  from  the 
room  to  fly,  it  was  too  late ;  he  was 
placed  in  arrest  at  the  botton^  of  my 


staircase,  as  you  were  upon  entering 
your  own  home. 

'*  Even  when  he  came  in  under  the 
charge  of  the  soldiery  sent  to  arrest 
him,  the  old  ^reneral,  who  was  wait- 
ing, was  overjoyed  to  see  him,  and 
flung  himself  mto  the  lad's  arms,  and 
embraced  him,  it  was  said,  for  the 
first  time  these  many  years.  '  He  is 
here,  gentlemen,'  he  sobbed  out, — 
'  thank  God  he  is  not  guilty  of  the 
robbery ! '  and  then  sa;Sk  back  in  a 
chair  in  a  burst  of  emotion,  painful, 
it  was  said  by  those  present,  to  unt- 
ness  on  the  part  of  a  man  so  brave, 
and  known  to  be  so  cold  and 
stem. 

"'Robbery  I'  sidd  the  young  man, 
'I  swear  before  Heaven  I  am  guilty 
of  noneP  and  a  scene  of  fumost 
touching  reconciliation  was  passed 
between  them,  before  the  unnappy 
young  man  was  led  from  the  guard- 
house into  the  prison  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  quit. 

"  That  nkht  the  duke  looked  over 
the  papers  which  Greldem  had  brought 
to  bun.  It  was  at  a  very  early  stage 
of  the  perusal,  no  doubt,  that  he 
gave  orders  for  your  arrest ;  for  you 
were  taken  at  midnight,  Ma^y  at 
ten  o'clock,  after  whicn  time  uie  old 
Baron  de  Magny  had  seen  his  high- 
ness, protesting  of  his  grandson's  in- 
nocence, and  the  prince  had  received 
him  most  graciously  and  kindly.  His 
highness  said  he  had  no  doubt  the 
youn^  man  was  innocent,  his  birth 
and  his  blood  rendered  such  a  crime 
impossible;  but  suspicion  was  too 
strong  against  him ;  he  was  known  to 
have  be^  that  day  closeted  with  the 
Jew ;  to  have  received  a  very  large 
sum  of  money  which  he  squandered 
at  play,  and  of  which  the  Hebrew 
hao,  doubtless,  been  the  lender, — to 
have  despatched  his  servant  after 
him,  who  inquired  the  hour  of  the 
Jew's  departure,  lay  in  wait  for  him, 
and  rifled  him.  Suspicion  wais  so 
strong  against  the  chevalier,  that 
common  justice  required  his  arrcst, 
and,  meanwhile,  unul  he  cleared  him- 
self, he  should  be  kept  in  not  dis- 
honourable durance,  and  every  re- 
gard had  for  his  name,  and  the 
services  of  his  honourable  grand- 
&ther.  With  this  assurance,  and 
with  a  warm  srasp  of  the  hand,  the 
prince  left  old  General  de  Magny 
that  night,  and  the  veteran  retired  to 
rest,  almost  consoled  and  confident  in 
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Maxime's  eveirtnai   and  iminediito 

release. 

**  But  in  the  morning,  before  day- 
break, the  prince,  who  had  been 
reading  papers  all  niffht,  wildly  called 
to  the  page,  who  slept  in  the  next 
room  across  the  door,  bade  him  get 
horses,  which  were  always  kept  in 
readiness  in  the  stables,  and,  flinginff 
a  parcel  of  letters  into  a  box,  told 
the  pej[;e  to  follow  him  on  horseback 
with  these.  The  youlig  man  (Mon*> 
sieur  de  Weissenbom)  told  this  to  a 
younff  lady  who  was  then  of  my 
honsdidd,  and  who  is  now  Madame 
de  Weissenbom,  and  a  mother  of  a 
score  of  children. 

^  The  page  described  that  never 
was  snch  a  change  seen  as  in  his 
augnst  master  in  the  course  of  that 
single  night.  His  eyes  were  blood* 
shot,  his  face  livid,  his  clothes  were 
hanging  loose  about  him,  and  he  who 
had  always  made  his  appearanee  on 
parade  as  precisely  droned  as  any 
Serjeant  of  his  troops,  might  have 
been  seen  galloping  through  the 
lonely  streets  at  earw^  dawn  without 
a  hat,  his  unpowdered  hair  streaming 
behind  him  uke  a  madman. 

*^  The  page,  with  the  box  of  papers, 
clattered  after  his  master, — ^it  was  no 
easy  task  to  follow  him;  and  they 
rode  from  the  palace  to  the  town, 
and  through  it  to  the  general's  quar- 
ter. The  sentinels  at  the  door  were 
scared  at  the  strange  figure  that 
rushed  up  to  the  general's  eate,  and, 
not  knowing  him,  crossed  bayonets, 
and  revised  nim  admission.  '  Fools,* 
said  Weissenbom,  *  it  is  the  prince  1 ' 
And,  jangling  at  the  bell  as  if  for  ati 
alarm  of  fire,  it  was  at  length  opened 
by  the  porter,  and  his  highness  ran 
up  to  the  general's  bed-chamber,  fol- 
lowed by  the  page  with  the  box. 

"  *  Magny — Magny  I '  roared  the 
prince,  thundering  at  the  closed  door, 
^  get  up !  *  And  to  the  queries  of  the 
old  man  from  within,  answered, '  It 
is  I— Victor — ^the  prince  I—get  upP 
And  presently  the  door  was  opened 
by  the  general  in  his  robe^de'cAamhre^ 
and  the  prince  entered.  The  page 
broug^ht  m  the  box,  and  was  bidden 
to  wait  without,  which  he  did ;  but 
there  led  from  Monsieur  de  Magny's 
bed-room  into  his  ante-chamber  two 
doors,  the  great  one  which  formed 
the  entrance  into  his  room,  and  a 
smaller  one  which  led,  as  the  fashiiMi 
IS  with  our  houses  abroadi  into  the 


closet  whidi  tommwa&eMB  with  the 
alcove  where  the  bed  is.  The  doer 
of  this  watf  found  by  M.  de  Wasaen- 
bom  to  be  open,  aiMl  the  young  man 
was  tiius  Enabled  to  hear  and  see 
every  thing  which  oocuned  within 
the  apartmeht. 

'^  Thegeneral,  B(»newhat  nervously, 
asked  what  was  the  reason  of  so  early 
a  visit  from  his  highness ;  to  which  tlie 
prince  did  not  for  awhile  reply,  fitf  • 
ther  than  by  staring  at  him  rmUier 
wildly,  and  pacing  up  and  down  the 
room. 

''  At  last,  he  said,  *  Here  ia  the 
cause  1  *  dashinff  his  fist  on  the  box ; 
and,  as  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  the 
key  wiUi  him,  he  went  to  the  door 
for  a  moment,  sayings  ^  W^Bsenbem, 
perhaps,  has  it  ;*  buti  seeing  over  tile 
stove  one  of  the  general's  cotUema  de 
ehasse^  he  took  it  down,  and  said, 
'  That  will  do,'  and  fell  to  work  to 
burst  the  red  trank  cp^i  with  the 
bhule  of  the  forest-knife.  The  point 
broke,  and  he  gave  an  oath,  but  oon- 
tinned  haggling  on  with  the  brok^i 
blade,  wmdi  was  better  suited  to  h» 
purpose  than  the  long,  pointed  kiufe, 
and  finally  suoeeeded  m  wrofeehivg 
open  the  hd  of  the  chest 

>" '  What  is  the  matter?'  said  he, 
Uughinff,  —  ^Here's  the  matter!  — 
He^i  that  I — here's  more  ouitter» 
read  that! — here*s  more — no,  not 
that;  that's  somebody  else's  pk>- 
ture,^ — but  here's  here! — Do  you 
know  that,  MagnyP  — My  wifb'a— 
the  princess's! — Why  did  you  and 
your  cursed  race  ever  oorae  out 
a£  France,  to  plant  your  infiBmal 
wickedness  wherever  your  fbot  f^ 
and  to  ruin  honest  Qerman  homes  t 
What  have,  you  and  yours  ever  had 
from  my  iamily  but  confidence  and 
kindiiess?  We  gave  you  a  home 
when  you  had  none,  and  hero's  our 
reward!'  and  he  flung  a  pared  of 
papers  down  before  the  old  genoal, 
who  saw  the  trath  at  <moe, — ^he  had 
known  it  long  before,  probably,  and 
«unk  down  on  his  chair,  eovering  his 
iace. 

'^  The  j>rince  went  on  gestkulatiog 
and  shneking  almost  ^  K  a  man 
injured  you  so,  Magny,  bef<xe  yoa 
b^  the  &ther  c^  that  gaaUia^ 
lying  villain  yonder,  you  would  have 
known  how  to  revenge  ytmjntHL 
You  would  have  killed  him.  Teib 
would  have  killed  him  I  fi^  whe^ 
lohelpiBBtDityieTeDgef   I^rtat 
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equal  I  eui*t  tneefe  that  dog  of  a 
Frenchman, — ^tfaat  pimp  from  Ver* 
8Bille8,--and  kill  him  aa  if  he  had 
play^  the  traitor  to  one  of  his  own 
degree' 

"^  *  The  blood  of  Maximede  Magny,* 
said  the  old  gentleman,  proudly^  *  fe 
aa  good  as  tnat  of  any  prince  in 
Chnstendom.* 

''^CanltakeitP*  cried  the  prince ; 
*  yon  know  I  can*t.  I  can*t  have  the 
privilege  of  any  other  gentleman  of 
Europe*  What  am  I  to  do  P  Look 
here,  Magny;  I  was  wild  when  I 
came  here,  I  didn't  know  what  to  da 
You've  aeryed  me  for  thirty  years, 
you^ve  saved  my  life  twice;  they 
are  all  knaves  and  harlots  about  my 
poor  old  &ther  here— no  honest  men 
or  women — you  are  the  only  one  — 

rn  aaved  my  life ;  tell  me  what  am 
to  doP*  Thus,  from  insulting 
Monsieur  de  Magny,  the  poor,  dis^ 
tracted  prinoe  fell  to  supplicating  him, 
and,  at  last,  fiiirly  flung  nimself  down, 
and  burst  out  in  an  agony  of  tears. 

*^01d  Maffuy,  one  of  the  most 
rigid  and  cold  of  men  on  common 
orasions,  when  he  saw  this  outbreak 
of  passion  on  the  prince's  part,  be- 
came, as  my  informant  has  described 
to  me,  as  much  affected  as  his  master. 
The  old  man,  from  being  cold  and 
high,  suddenly  fell,  as  it  were,  into 
the  whimpering  ouerulousnees  of  ex- 
treme old  age.  He  lost  all  sense  of 
dignity ;  he  went  down  on  his  knees, 
and  broke  out  into  all  sorts  of  wild, 
inooherent  attempt  at  consolation; 
ao  muueh  so,  that  Weissenbom  said  he 
eould  not  bc»r  to  look  at  the  scene, 
and  actually  turned  away  from  the 
conteniplation  of  it. 

^  Bnt  from  what  followed  in  a  few 
daja  we  may  guess  the  results  of  the 
long  interview.  Theprince,  when  he 
oame  away  from  the  conversation  with 
hia  old  servant,  foroot  his  fatal  box 
of  papers  and  sent  the  page  back  for 
them.  The  general  was  on  his  knees 
prayiDg  in  the  room  when  the  younff 
man  entered,  and  only  stirred  ana 
looked  round  wildly  as  the  other  re- 
moved the  packet.  The  prince  rode 
awajr  to  his  hunting'-lodge  at  three 
leag^nea  from  W-*— -,  and  three  days 
afler  that  Maxime  de  Magny  died  m 

griaoii,  having  made  a  connsssion  that 
e  y/ras  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  rob 
the  Jew,  and  that  he  had  made  away 
with  himself,  ariuuned  of  his  dis- 
bonour. 


«<  But  it  ft  not  kifown  thfit  it  was 
the  general  himself  who  took  his 
grandson  poison ;  it  was  said  even, 
Uiat  he  shot  him  in  the  prison.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  General 
de  Magny  carried  his  grandson  the 
draught  which  was  to  carry  him  out 
of  the  world,  represent^  to  the 
wretdied  youth  that  his  fate  was  in- 
evitable, tnat  it  .would  be  public  and 
disgraceful  unless  he  chose  to  antici- 

ekte  the  punishment,  and  so  left  him. 
ut  it  was  not  of  his  own  CKCord,  and 
not  until  he  had  used  every  means  of 
escape,  as  you  shall  hear,  that  the 
unfortunate  being's  life  was  brought 
to  an  end. 

^  As  for  the  Greneral  de  Magny,  he 
quite  fell  into  imbecility  a  short  time 
after  his  nephew's  death,  and  m^ 
honoured  duke's  demise.  Alter  his 
highness  the  prince  married  the  Prin*- 

cess  Mary  of  F ,  as  they  w^re 

walking  in  the  English  park  toother 
they  cmce  met  old  Magny  ridmg  in 
the  sun  in  the  easy  cmdr,  in  which 
he  was  carried  oommonlv  abroad 
after  his  paralytic  fits.  *  lliis  is  my 
wife,  Magny,*  said  the  prince,  affec- 
tionately, taking  the  veteran's  hand ; 
and  he  added,  turning  to  his  princess, 
^Gkncaral  de  Magny  saved  my  lifo 
duringthe  Seven  x ears*  War.' 

"'What,  you've  taken  her  back 
again  P*  said  the  old  man.  '  I  wish 
^ou'd  send  me  back  mv  poor  Maz- 
nne.*  He  had  quite  forgotten  the 
death  of  the  poor  Princess  Amalia, 
and  the  prince  looking  very  dark  in- 
deed passed  away. 

"  And  now,"  said  Madame  de  li- 
liengarten,  "I  have  only  one  more 
gloomy  story  to  relate  to  you — the 
death  of  tiie  Princess  Amana.  It  is 
even  more  horrible  than  the  tale  I 
have  just  tokL  you."  With  which 
prefkce  the  old  lady  resumed  her 
narrative. 

''The  kind,  weak  princess's  fote 
was  hastened,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
the  cowardice  pf  Ma^y.  He  found 
means  to  oommuDicate  with  her  from 
his  prison,  and  her  highness,  who  was 
not  m  open  disgrace  yet  (^for  the  dukt, 
out  of  regard  to  the  fiunily,  persisted 
in  chargmg  Magny  with  only  rob- 
bery), made  the  most  desperate  efforts 
to  relieve  him  and  to  bribe  the 
gaolers  to  effect  Ms  escape.  She  was 
BO  wild  that  she  lost  all  patience  and 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  any 
.achenwf  ab«  mayiwro  IfBd  for  Mag- 
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ny's  liberfttian,  for  her  husband  was 
inexorable  and  caused  the  cheraliei^s 
prison  to  be  too  strictly  gnarded  for 
escape  to  be  possible.  She  offered 
the  state  jewels  in  pawn  to  the  conrt 
banker,  who  of  course  was  obliged  to 
decline  the  transaction.  She  fell 
down  on  her  knees,  it  is  said,  to  Gel- 
dem,  the  police  minister,  and  ofiSsred 
him  Heaven  knows  what  as  a  bribe. 
Finally  she  came  screaming  to  my 
poor  dear  duke,  who,  with  his  a^ 
diaeaaes,  and  easy  habits,  was  qmte 
unfit  for  scenes  of  so  yiolent  a  na- 
ture, and  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
excitement  created  in  his  august  bo- 
som by  her  frantic  violence  and  grie^ 
had  a  fit  in  which  I  very  nigh  lost 
him.  That  his  dear  life  was  brought 
to  an  untimely  end  by  these  transac- 
tions I  have  not  the  sliffhtest  doubt, 
for  the  Strasbourg  pie,  of  which  they 
said  he  died,  never,  I  am  sure,  could 
have  injured  him,  but  for  the  injury 
which  his  dear  ffentle  heart  received 
fromtheunusualoccurrencesin  which 
he  was  forced  to  take  a  share. 

**A11  her  hiffhness's  movements 
were  carefolly,  though  not  ostensibly, 
watched  by  her  husband  Frinoe 
Victor,  who,  waiting  upon  his  august 
father,  sternly  signified  to  him  that 
if  his  hiffhness  (my  duke])  should  dare 
to  aid  me  princess  in  ner  efforts  to 
release  Magnv,  he.  Prince  Victor, 
would  pubucly  accuse  the  princess 
and  her  paramour  of  hiffh  treason, 
and  take  measures  with  the  Diet  for 
removing  his  fiither  from  the  throne 
as  incapacitated  to  reign.  Hence  in- 
terposition on  our  part  was  vain,  and 
Magny  was  left  to  nis  fiite. 

"It  came,  as  you  are  aware,  very 
suddenly.  Geldem,  police  minister, 
Hengst,  master  of  the  horse,  and  the 
colonel  of  the  princess  ^pard,  waited 
upon  the  younff  man  m  his  prison 
two  days  after  nis  grandfather  had 
visited  him  there  and  left  behind  him 
the  phial  of  pdson  whidi  the  crimi- 
nal had  not  the  courage  to  use.  And 
Geldem  signified  to  toe  jGong  man 
that  unless  he  took  of  his  own  ac- 
cord the  laurel-water  j^rovided  by 
the  elder  Magny,  more  violent  means 
of  death  would  be  instantly  employed 
upon  him,  and  that  a  file  of  grena- 
diers was  in  waiting  in  the  court- 
yard to  despatch  hiuL  Seeing  this, 
Magny,  with  the  most  dread^  self- 
abasement,  after  drawing  himself 
round  the  room  on  his  knees  ihmi 


one  officer  to  another,  we^ins;  and 
screaming  with  terror,  at  last  despe- 
rately drank  off  the  potion,  and  was 
a  corpse  in  a  few  minutes.  Thus 
ended  this  vnretched  young  man. 

"  His  death  was  made  public  in  the 
Cowrt  Chuette  two  days  after  the 
paramph   stating    that    Monsiear 

de  M i  struck  with  remorse  for 

havinff  attempted  the  murder  of  the 
Jew,  had  put  himself  to  death  by 
poison  in  prison,  and  a  warning  wis 
added  to  all  younf  noblemen  of  the 
duchy  to  avoid  we  dreadful  sin  of 
gambling,  which  had  been  the  cause 
of  the  young  man*s  ruin,  and  had 
brought  upon  the  grey  hairs  of  one 
of  the  noblest  and  most  honouraUe 
of  the  servants  of  the  duke  irretriev- 
able sorrow. 

"The  ftmeral  was  conducted  with 
decent  privacy,  the  General  de  '. 
ny  attending  it.  The  carriage  oft 
two  dukes  and  all  the  first  people  of 
the  court  made  their  calls  upon  the 
general  afterwards.  He  attended 
parade  as  usual  the  next  day  on  tibe 
Arsenal-Place,  and  Duke  Victor, 
who  had  been  inq>ecting  the  bnOd- 
ing,  came  out  of  it  leaning  on  the 
brave  old  warrior's  arm.  He  was 
particularly  gracious  to  the  old  man, 
and  told  his  officers  the  oft-repeated 
story  how   at   Bosbaeh,  wh^  tiie 

W contingent  served  with  the 

troops  of  the  unludnr  Soubiae,  the 
gen^td  had  thrown  nimsdf  in  the 
way  of  a  French  dra^n  who  was 
pressing  hard  upon  his  higbneas  in 
the  rout,  had  received  the  blow  in- 
tended for  his  master  and  kflled  the 
assailant.  And  he  alluded  to  the 
family  motto  of  ^  Magny  sans  tadie,* 
and  siud,  'It  had  beoi  always  so 
with  his  gallant  frieiid  and  tntor  m 
arms.'  Tnis  speech  affected  all  pre- 
sent very  much  with  the  exceptiaa  of 
the  old  general,  who  only  bowed  and 
did  not  speak:  but  iduen  he  went 
home  he  was  heard  muttering, '  Ma^ 
ny  sans  tache,  Ma^y  sans  tachef 
and  was  attacked  with  paialyas  tliat 
night  from  which  he  never 
thanpartially  recovered. 

"  li^news  of  Mazime*s  deadi  J 
somehow  been  kept  from  the*] 
cess  until  now,  a  Gazette  even 
printed  without  the  paraffnph  oe 
taining  the  account  of  his  snic^^ 
but  it  was  at  length,  I  know  not  I 
made  known  to  her.    And  when  i 
heard  it,  her  ladies  tdl  in&  i 
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screamed  and  ibil  as  if  strnek  dead, 
then  sat  np  wildly  and  raved  like  a 
mad  woman,  and  was  then  carried  to 
her  bed  where  her  phTsician  attended 
ber,  and  where  ane  lay  of  a  brain- 
fever.  All  this  while  the  prince 
lued  to  send  to  make  inqniries  con- 
cerning her,  and  from  his  eiving  or- 
ders tbAt  his  Castle  of  SchJangenfels 
should  be  prepared  and  Aimished,  I 
make  no  doubt  it  was  his  intention  to 
send  her  into  confinement  thither,  as 
had  been  done  with  the  unh^py 
sister  of  his  Britannic  majesty  at  Zell. 
"  She  sent  repeatedly  to  demand 
an  interview  with  his  highness,  which 
the  latter  declined,  saying  that  he 
-would  communicate  with  her  high- 
ness when  her  health  was  sufficiently 
recovered.  To  one  of  her  passionate 
letters  he  sent  back  for  reply  a 
packet,  which  when  opened  was 
found  to  contain  the  emerald  that 
had  been  the  cause  round  which  all 
this  dark  intrigue  moved. 

^^  Her  highness  at  this  became  quite 
fhmtic,  vowed  in  the  nresenoe  of  all 
her  ladies  that  one  lock  of  her  dar- 
ling Maxime's  hair  was  more  precious 
to  her  than  all  the  jewels  in  the  world ; 
ranff  for  her  canriage  and  said  she 
-womd  go  and  kiss  his  tomb;  pro- 
claimed the  murdered  martyr*8  in- 
nocence and  called  down  the  punish- 
ment of  Heaven,  the  wrath  of  her 
£unily  upon  his  assassin.  The  prince 
on  bearing  these  speeches  (they  were 
all,  of  course,  r^ularly  brought  to 
him)  is  said  to  have  given  one  of  his 
dreadfbl  looks  (which  I  remember 
now)  and  to  have  said,  ^This  cannot 
last  much  longer.' 

*'A11  that  day  and  the  next  the 
Princess  Amalia  passed  in  dictating 
the  most  passionate  letters  to  the 
prince  her  fiither,  to  the  kings  of 
Prance,  Naples,  and  Spain,  her 
Idnsmen,  and  to  all  other  branches 
of  her  family,  calling  upon  them  in 
the  most  incoherent  terms  to  protect 
her  against  the  butcher  and  assassin 
her  husband,  assailing  his  person  in 
the  maddest  terms  of  reproach,  and  at 
the  same  time  confessing  her  love  for 
the  murdered  Maffuy.  It  was  in 
vain  that  those  &dies  who  were 
faithfiil  to  her  pointed  out  to  her  the 
inutility  of  these  letters,  the  danger- 
ous folly  of  the  confessions  which 
they  made ;  she  insisted  upon  writing 
them,  and  used  to  give  tnem  to  her 
second  robe- woman,  a  Frenchwoman 


(her  highness  always  affectioned  per- 
sons of  that  nation),  who  had  the  Jcey 
of  her  cassette,  and  carried  every  one 
of  these  epistles  to  Geldem. 

^  With  the  exception  that  no  pub- 
lic receptions  were  held,  the  cere- 
mony of  the  princess's  establishment 
went  on  as  before.  Her  ladies  were 
allowed  to  wait  upon  her  and  perform 
their  usual  duties  about  her  person. 
The  only  men  admitted  were,  how- 
ever, her  servants,  her  physician  and 
chaplain,  and  one  day  when  she 
wished  to  go  into  the  garden  a  hey- 
duke,  who  kept  the  door,  intimated 
to  her  highness  that  the  prince's  or- 
ders were  that  die  should  keep  her 
apartments. 

"They  abut,  as  you  remember, 
upon  the  landingof  the  marble  stair- 
case of  Schloss  W y  the  entrance 

to  Prince  Victor's  suite  of  rooms  be- 
ing onposite  the  princess's  on  the 
same  landing.  This  space  is  laree, 
filled  with  so&s  and  benches,  and  Uie 
gentlemen  and  officers  who  waited 
upon  the  duke  used  to  make  a  sort 
of  ante-chamber  of  the  landing-- 
place, and  pay  their  court  to  his 
nighness  there  as  he  passed  out  at 
eleven  o'clock  to  parade.  At  such  a 
time  the  heydukes  within  the  prin- 
cess's suite  of  rooms  used  to  turn 
out  with  tiieir  halberts  and  present 
to  Prince  Victor,  the  same  ceremony 
being  performed  on  his  own  side, 
when  pages  came  out  and  announced 
the  approach  of  his  highness.  The 
pages  used  to  come  out  and  say, 
^Tne  prince,  gentlemen!'  and  the 
drums  heat  in  the  hall,  and  the  gen- 
tlemen rose  who  were  waiting  on  the 
benches  that  ran  along  the  balus- 
trade. 

"  As  if  iate  impelled  her  to  her 
death,  one  day  the  princess,  as  her 
generals  turned  out,  and  she  was 
aware  that  the  prince  was  standing, 
as  was  his  wont,  on  the  landiiu^  con- 
versing with  his  ffentlemen  Qn  the 
old  days  he  used  to  cross  to  the 
princess's  apartment  and  kiss  her 
nand) — the  princess,  who  had  been 
anxious  all  the  momiuff,  complaining 
of  heat,  insisting  that  all  the  aoors  of 
the  apartments  should  be  left  open, 
and  giving  tokens  of  an  insanity 
which  I  think  was  now  evident, 
rushed  wildly  at  the  doors  when  the 
guards  passed  out,  flung  them  open, 
and,  before  a  word  could  be  said  or 
her  ladies  could  follpw  her,  was  in 
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preoenee  of  Dulce  Vidor,  who  nw 
talking  aa  usaai  on  the  landing,  and, 
placing  henelf  betwten  him  and  the 
stair,  began  apoetrophidng  him  with 
frantic  yeh^nenoe : — 

^'  ^  Take  notice,  gentlemen  I*  she 
sereamed  out,  ^  that  thia  man  10  a 
murderer  and  a  liar;  that  he  lays 
plots  for  honourable  gentlemen,  and 
kills  them  in  prison  I  Tkke  notice, 
that  I  too  am  in  prison,  and  fear  the 
same  fate;  the  same  butcher  who 
killed  Maxhne  de  Magnjr  may,  any 
night,  put  the  knife  to  my  own  throat. 
I  appeal  to  you  and  to  all  the  kings 
of  i£urope«  my  royal  kinsmen.  I 
demand  to  be  set  free  from  this  tyrant 
and  villain,  this  liar  and  traitor  I  I 
abjure  you  all  as  gentlemen  of  honour 
to  carry  these  letters  to  my  relatives 
and  say  from  whom  you  had  them  !* 
and  with  this  the  unhappy  lady  be* 
gan  scattering  letters  aix>ut  among 
the  astonished  crowd. 

*'  *  Let  no  man  stoop  I*  cried  the 
prince,  in  a  voice  of  thunder.  *  Ma«- 
dame  de  Gleim,  you  should  have 
watched  your  patient  better.  Call 
the  princess's  pWsicians :  her  high*- 
ne88*s  brain  is  affected.  Gentlemen, 
have  the  goodness  to  retire;*  And 
the  prince  stood  on  the  landing  as  the 
gentlemen  went  down  the  stair,  say« 
mg  fiercely  to  the  g^ard,  ^  Soldier, 
if  she  moves,  strike  with  your  hal»- 
bert!*  on  which  the  man  brought  the 
point  of  his  weapon  to  the  pnncess'a 
breast;  and  the  lady,  frightened, 
shrank  back  and  re-entered  her 
apartments.  '  Now,  Monsieur  de 
Weissenbom,*  said  the  prince,  *  pick 
up  all  those  papers  ;*  ami  the  pnnce 
vrent  into  his  own  apartments,  pre- 
ceded by  his  pages,  and  never  quittod 
them  until  he  had  seen  every  one  of 
the  papers  burnt 

"The  next  day  the  Cowi  Oazette 
contained  a  bulletin  signed  by  the 
three  physicians,  stating  that  '  Her 
highness  the  hereditary  princess 
laboured  under  infiammation  of  the 
brain,  and  had  passed  a  restless  and 
disturbed  night/  Similar  notices 
were  issued  &y  afl^  day.  The.  ser- 
vices of  all  her  ladies,  except  two, 
were  disp^ised  with.    Guaroi  were 

E laced  within  and  without  her  doors ; 
er  windows  were  secured,  so  that 
escape  from  them  was  impossible 
and  you  know  what  took  place  ten 
days  kter.  The  churoh-beUs  in  the 
town  were  ringing  all  nighty  and  the 


pra^ert  of  the  ftiCfafbl  aaked  fiur  a 
person  m  extremu.  A  Chuette  ap* 
peared  in  the  morning  odged  with 
blade,  and  stating  that  the  H^  and 
Mighty  Princess  Amalia  Maria  Fer- 
dinanda,  consort  of  His  Serene  flfigh* 
ness  Victor  Louis  Emanuel,  Hm* 

ditary  Prince  of  W ,  had  died  in 

the  evening  of  the  S4th  of  Januaiy, 
1769. 

"  But  do  you  know  how  she  died, 
sir?  That,  too,  is  a  dreadful  mystery. 
Weiasenborn,  the  page,  was  00a- 
oemed  in  thn  dark  tragedy ;  and  the 
secret  was  so  dreadM  tnat  neyer, 
believe  me,  till  Prince  Victor's  death 
did  I  reveal  it 

"  After  the  fatal  MdbMirewfak^  the 
princess  had  made,  the  prince  sent 
wt  Weissenbom,  and,  bindin|^  him 
by  the  most  solemn  adjuratioii  to 
seerecy  (he  only  broke  it  to  bis  wife 
many  years  after ;  indeed  there  is  no 
aeciet  m  the  world  that  womoi  can- 
not know  if  th^  wiU),  despatdied 
him  on  the  following  mysterioiis 
commission. 

"^ '  There  lives,*  sud  his  highneaa, 
'on  the  Kehl  sideof  the  river  oppoalte 
to  Strasbourg,  a  man  whose  resraenee 
yxm  will  eaaly  find  out  from  Ids 
name,  which  is  Monsiewr  de  Stra^ 
bourg.  You  wiU  make  your  in^[mries 
eonceming  him  quietly  and  without 
occasioning  any  remark ;  perh^H 
you  had  better  go  into  Strasboorg 
for  the  purpose,  where  the  person  la 
quite  well  xnown.  You  will  take 
with  you  any  comrade  on  whom  yoa 
can  perfectly  rely ;  the  lives  of  boUi, 
jremember,  depend  on  your  secrecy. 
You  will  find  out  some  period  wfaem 
Monsieur  de  Strasbourg  is  alotie,  or 
only  in  eompaaj  of  the  domestic 
who  lives  with  him  (I  myself  risttad 
the  man  by  accident  on  my  retom 
from  Paris  five  yean  since,  and  hcnoe 
am  induced  to  send  for  him  now; 
in  my  present  emergeni^).  Yoa  wiQ 
have  your  carriage  wattilig  a*  his 
do<M:  at  night;  and  yoa  and  yonr 
comrade  will  enter  his  house  inaslml, 
and  present  him  with  a  purse  of  « 
hundred  louis,  promisiiiff  mm  dooUe 
that  sum  on  his  return  mm  his  ex* 
pedition.  If  he  ^fuse^  you  must  ue 
force  And  bring  him^  tngn^ity  laamt 
with  instatit  c^ith  dumld  he^diae 
to  follow  ;pu.  You  will  ]daoe  ham 
in  the  carnage  with  the  blinds  dini% 
one  or  other  of  you  neyer  Im ' 
of  him  the  whole  way,  and  i 
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ing  him  yri^  dettfa  if  he  disoorer 
hiniself  or  ciy  out.  Yon  will  lodge 
him  in  the  old  Owl  Tower  here, 
whefe  »  room  ahall  he  preoared  for 
him ;  and  his  work  heinff  aone,  you 
-will  restore  him  to  his  home  in  the 
aam^  speed  and  secrecy  with  which 
you  brought  him  from  it' 

^^  8ttch  were  the  mysterious  orders 
Prince  Victor  ffave  his  pa^;  imd 
'Weiisenbom,  sdeetmjBp  for  ms  c(mi- 
rade  in  the  expedition  lieutenant 
Bartenslein,  set  out  on  his  strange 
journey. 

"  All  this  while  the  palaee  was 
hudied  as  if  in  mourning,  the  bulletins 
in  the  .Cowi  Oazette  appeared  an** 
nouncing  the  continuance  of  Uie 
Frincess^  malady;  and  though  she 
had  but  few  attendants,  strange  and 
circumstantial  stories  were  told  re- 
garding the  progress  of  her  com- 
pUdnt.  She  was  quite  wild.  She  had 
tried  to  kill  herself.  She  had  fancied  • 
herself  to  be  I  don't  know  how  many 
different  characters.  Exj^resses  were 
sent  to  her  family  informing  Uiem  of 
her  state,  and  couriers  despatched 
publicly  to  Vienna  and  Paris  to  j^- 
cure  the  attendance  of  physicians 
skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the 
brain.  That  pretended  auxietv  was 
all  a  feint,  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  princess  should  recover. 

"The  day  on  which  WeissenboTB 
and  Bartenstein  returned  from  their 
expedition,  it  was  announced  that  her 
h^hness  the  princess  was  much  worse, 
that  night  the  report  through  the 
town  was  that  she  was  at  the  agony, 
and  that  night  the  unfortunate  crea- 
ture was  endeavouring  to  make  her 
escape. 

"  She  had  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  French  chamber- woman  who  at- 
tended her,  and  between  her  and  this 
ivoman  thej>lan  of  esci^  was  ar- 
ranged. The  princess  took  her 
jewels  in  a  casket;  a  private  door, 
opening  from  one  of  her  rooms  and 
leading  into  the  outer  gate,  it  was 
said,  of  the  palace,  was  discovered 
for  her ;  and  a  letter  was  brought  to 
her  purporting  to  be  fit»n  the  duke, 
her  father-in-Siw,  and  stating  that  a 
carriage  and  horses  had  b^n  pro- 
vided, and  would  take  her  to  B— — , 
the  territor^r  where  she  might  oom- 
mtmicate  with  her  £uiuly  and  be 
safe. 

^*  The  unhappy  li^y,  eon^ding  in 
her  guardian,  set  out  on  the  exjj^di- 


tion.  The  passages  wound  throuffh 
the  walls  of  the  modem  part  of  we 
palaces  and  abutted  in  effect  at  the 
old  Owl  Tower,  as  it  was  called,  on 
the  outer  wall ;  the  tower  was  pulled 
down  afterwards,  and  for  good  rea- 
son. 

"  At  a  certain  plaee  the  candle, 
which  the  chamber- woman  was  car- 
rying, went  out;  and  the  princess 
would  have  screamed  with  terror, 
but  her  hand  was  seised,  and  a  voice 
oded,  *  Hush  V  and  the  next  minute 
a  man  in  a  mask  (it  was  the  duke 
himself)  rushed  forward,  gagged  her 
with  a  handkerchief,  herlu^s  and 
legs  were  bound,  and  she  was  carried 
swooning  with  terror  into  a  vaulted 
room,  where  she  was  placed  by  a 
person  there  waiting,  and  tied  in  an 
arm-chair.  The  same  mask  who  had 
gagged  her,  came  and  bared  her  neck 
and  said,  '  It  had  best  be  done  now 
she  has  fainted.* 

**  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  as 
well ;  for  though  she  recovered  from 
her  swoon,  and  her  confessor,  who 
was  present,  came  forward  and  en- 
deavoured to  prepare  her  for  the 
awful  deed  which  was  about  to  be 
done  upon  her,  and  for  the  state  into 
which  she  was  about  to  enter ;  when 
she  came  to  herself  it  was  only  to 
scream  like  a  maniac,  to  curse  the 
duke  as  a  butcher  and  tyrant,  and 
to  call  upon  Magny,  her  dear  Magny. 

**  At  this  tl^  duke  said,  quite 
calmly,  ^May  QoA  have  mercy  on 
her  sinful  soul !'  He,  the  confessor, 
and  G^dem,  who  were  present,  went 
down  on  their  knees;  and,  as  his 
h^hnesa  dropped  his  handkerchief, 
WeiBsenhom  lell  down  in  a  fainting- 
fit, while  Monsieur  de  Sirasbourgy 
taking  the  back  hair  in  his  hand, 
separated  the  shrieking  head  of 
Amalla  from  the  miserab)j,  sinful 
body.  May  Heaven  have  mercy 
upon  her  soul !" 

*  *  *  * 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Madame 
de  Liliengarten,  and  the  reader  will 
have  no  diffioulty  in  drawing  from  it 
that  part  which  affected  myself  and 
my  uncle;  who,  after  nx  weeks  of 
arrest,  were  set  at  liberty,  but  with 
orders  to  quit  the  duchy  immediately ; 
indeed,  with  an  escort  of  dragoons  to 
conduct  us  to  the  frontier.  What 
property  we  had  we  were  allowed  to 
sell  and  realise  in  money,  but  none 
of  our  play  debts  were  paid  to  us, 
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and  all  my  hopes  of  the  CkmnteflB  Ida         ThenowragmngDakec^W 

were  thos  at  an  end.  hinnelf  manied  four  jean  after  ha 

When  Duke  Victor  came  to  the  first   wife*8  demise;   and   Geldem, 

throne,  which  he  did  when  six  months  though  no  ionser  police  -  minister, 


after  apoplexy  carried  offthe  old«>ye-  built  the  erand  nouse  of  whidi  Ma- 
reign  his  father,  all  the  good  old  usages  dame  de  Liliengarten  spoke.    What 

of  W were  given  up, — ^play  for-  became  of  the  minor  actors  in  the 

bidden ;  the  opera  and  bedlet  sent  to  great  tragedy,  who  knows  ?    Only 

the  rightabout ;  and  the  regiments  Monsieur  de  Strasbourg  was  restored 

which  the  old  duke  had  sold  recalled  to  his  duties.    Of  the  nsst, — ^the  Jew, 

firom  then:  foreign  service ;  with  them  the  chamber  -  woman,  the   spy  on 

came  my  countess's  beggarly  cousin,  Magny,  I   kno?r  nothing.     Those 

the  ensign,  and  he  marriea  her.    I  sharp  tools  with  which  great  pecmle 

don*t  know  whether  they  were  happy  cut  out  their  enterprise,  are  ^enerslly 

or  not    It  is  certain  that  a  woman  broken  in  the  usin^ ;  nor  did  I  ever 

of  such  a  poor  spirit  did  not  merit  hear  that  their  employers  had  much 

any  very  high  d^ree  of  pleasure.  r^ard  for  them  in  their  ruin. 


THE  poet's  life. 


The  poet's  loveliest  thoughts  can  ne*er  be  tdd, 

A  chain  of  silence  they  must  ever  wear, 
like  prisoned  eagles,  pimng  to  unfold 

Their  wings,  and  cleave  the  boundless  upper  air 
Unspoken,  <^ged  within  one  lonely  breast, 
No  stranger's  eye  can  see  their  feverish  unrest 

Yet  'twere  a  cold  and  narrow  thought  of  ours 
To  mourn  that  restlessness,  or  fondly  deem 

Our  poor  half- wisdom  meet  to  judge  of  powers 
That  through  the  mists  of  earth  but  mmly  beam, 

Like  stars  Uiat  *mid  the  clouds  pale  glances  throw. 

To  cheer  the  way-worn  hearts  tnat  watch  ihsaa  firom  bdbw* 

The  poet  hath  his  nief ;  he  cannot  speak 

The  unearthly  glory  of  his  vision,  save 
In  broken  tones  olsong,  as  wild  and  weak 

As  dying  murmurs  of  a  summer  wave, 
All  powerless  the  wonders  to  dedare, 
Which  flash  across  his  sight  in  dreams  that  none  mqr  share. 

Let  him  sing  on,  though  we  so  fisdntly  hear 

The  murmur  flowing,  like  a  sunny  stream, 
Within  the  j;arden  of  his  life ;  his  ear 

Is  blest  with  music  we  can  never  dream. 
Yet  his  wild  words  maj  give  the  common  earth 
Some  shadow,  some  &mt  thought  of  his  exceeding  mirthi 

His  secret  life  is  like  an  Indian  isle. 
Where  stately  trees  and  fiurest  blossoms  grow. 

Where  days  and  nights  of  cloudless  beauty  smile, 
And  scented  windis  through  long,  men  pathways  Uow ; 

Gay  woods  are  there  whose  verdure  doth  not  fiide, 
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And  there  he  dwells,  and  there  the  midnight  stars 
Look  down  on  him  like  friends ;  there  seldom  sound 

The  moan  of  care,  the  din  of  worldly  wars. 
In  spells  of  peace  and  love  that  isle  is  hound ; 

The  very  wares  that  kiss  its  hapny  ^ore 

Seem  hushed,  as  if  the  storm  could  never  wake  them  more. 

And  yet  the  unresting  sea  of  outvrard  life, 
Whose  treacherous  waters  seemed  for  ever  hushed. 

Hath  still  its  darker  hours  of  storm  add  strife. 
And  pain  may  come  where  pain  for  aye  seemed  crushed. 

Chanse  they  may  bring  to  that  sweet  sunny  isle. 

Thank  God  I  they  mar  its  beauty  only  for  awhile. 

The  storm  may  rend  a  few  green  boughs  away, — 
May  break  the  tender  stems  of  some  fair  flow*rs  ; 

Its  louder  voice  may  drown  the  fountain*s  play, 
Its  rage  alone  be  heard  a  few  short  hours ; 

But  then  must  end  its  mad  destructive  reign. 

And  earth  is  beautiful,  and  heaven  is  calm  again. 

Then  from  that  lovely  isle  there  floateth  out 

Unwonted  fragrance  o*er  the  changeful  deep, 
Till  they  who  chance  to  wander  thereabout. 

Feel  strange  delight,  and  eyes  long  dry  will  weep 
Such  tears  as  have  m  them  a  deeper  bliss 
Than  the  unquiet  laughter  of  a  world  like  this. 

Oh !  who,  because  a  storm  at  times  may  break 
O'er  that  fair  scene,  could  wish  one  flower  the  less? 

Who  from  Uie  poet*s  life  one  vision  take. 
In  dread  lest  after  hours  should  bring  distress  ? 

Fear  not  for  him,  no  sorrow  can  destroy 

His  heaven-implanted  sense  of  beauty  and  of  joy ! 

He  m^y  have  cares  to  duller  souls  unknown. 

And  grief  we  know  not  be  to  him  revealed; 
Fear  not  for  him !  his  gladness  k  his  own. 

New  springs  of  comfort  are  for  him  unsealed. 
His  life  IS  more  than  ours ;  to  him  are  given, 
Even  on  this  dull  earth,  thoughts  that  belong  to  heaven! 
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In  the  month  of  April  last  we  took 
the  liberty  of  placing  a  judgment 
upon  record,  that  a  more  imfit  man 
than  Lord  EUenborough  to  preside 
over  the  destinies  of  firitish  India 
never  filled  the  high  office  of  go- 
vernor-general. We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  frankness  with  which 
this  opinion  was  avowed  lost  us  for  a 
moment  the  good- will  of  some  of  our 
many  readers.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  we  were  going  out  of  our  way 
to  assist  the  enemy.  We  were  ac- 
cused of  coquetting  too  much  with 
Whigs  and  JLibertds,  and  of  ^ving 
a  lukewarm  support  to  her  Majesty*s 
Conservative  cabinet.  The  success, 
also,  which  had  attended  the  whole 
of  his  lordship*s  measures  was  cast  in 
our  teeth  as  proof  positive  of  the 
wisdom  of  these  measures;  and  it 
was  further  added,  that  we  were 
judging  harshlv  of  him,  and  setting 
ourselves  in  a  false  light  before  the 
world.  All  these  rebukes  we  re- 
ceived patiently,  well  knowioff  that 
the  hour  could  not  be  very  distant 
which  should  satisfy  the  most  in- 
credulous of  our  accusers  that  we 
were  not  so  far  out  in  our  specula- 
tions as  they  imagined.  The  hour 
to  which  we  then  locked  forward 
has  come,  sooner,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, than  we  had  anticipated.  The 
Court  of  Directors,  unable  to  en- 
dure any  longer  the  vagaries  of 
their  governor-general,  have  taken 
a  step,  unprecedented,  we  believe,  in 
the  annals  of  history.  They  have 
recalled  him  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
career  of  triumph,  and  nominated  on 
their  own  individual  responsibility 
his  successor.  As  yet  the  world 
knows  no  more  r^arding  this  mat- 
ter than  that  the  case  is  as  wc  have 
now  stated  it.  Not  a  line  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  may  have  passed 
between  the  Court  and  the  Board  of 
Control  has  been  published.  But 
the  broad  fact  is  before  us,  that  in 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  the  cabinet  to 
go  along  with  them — in  spite  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  minister  that  they 
would  exercise  a  little  more  forbear- 
ance, the  Directors  have  avdled 
themselves  of  the  right  which  their 


charter  insures  to  them,  and  pe- 
remptorily and  sammarily  deter- 
mined that  Lord  ^EUenborough 
should  cease  to  be  their  servant 
As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are 
humbly  of  opinion  that  this  fact  is 
enough  in  itself  to  vindicate  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  opinion  which  we 
delivered  iust  two  months  aga 
Whether  tne  Court  of  Directors 
have  done  well  or  ill  in  the  business 
is  quite  a  different  question.  But 
Uiis  much  we  think  can  hardly  be 
denied,  that  no  man,  be  his  qualifica- 
.tions  in  other  respects  what  tney  may, 
who  by  his  manner,  or  in  his  con- 
duct, or  by  both,  renders  himself  so 
distasteful  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
as  that,  rather  than  submit  to  him, 
they  wHl  dare  all  consequences, 
and  at  a  momenfs  notice  displace 
him,  is  not,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever 
could  have  been,  fit  for  the  situation 
which  Lord  Ellenborangh  lately  held. 
We  think,  then,  that  our  reprovers 
—  yea,  even  the  most  zradoudy 
ministerial  of  them  all — will  now 
perceive  that  we  meant  no  harm  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  cabinet  when  we 
lamented  that  it  had  given  such  a 
head  as  Lord  £}lenb<»roiii^h  to  the 
local  government  of  India.  And 
probably  th^  will  see  this  matter 
more  clearly  when  we  have  declared, 
as  we  now  do  m  all  siAoerity,  that 
we  both  regret  and  condemn  the 
precipitation  with  which  the  Court 
of  Directors  has  removed  him.  Let 
us  explain  ourselves,  lest  through  in- 
advertence either  on  our  own  party,  or 
on  theirs,  we  again  incur  the  oensore 
of  those  whom  we  respect  too  highly 
not  to  covet  their  undivided  confi- 
dence. 

We  b^n  by  conceding  two jpcnnts, 
both  of  which  will  tell  in  the  Court's 
fkvour.  First,  there  can  be  no  <rae»- 
tion  about  the  perfect  legality  of  the 
proceeding.  The  Directors  have  an 
imdoubted  right  to  recall,  withcnrt 
consulting  the  queen's  government, 
or  assigmng  any  reason  for  the  act. 
or  offering  any  explanation  of  it 
when  perpetrated,  any  person  holi- 
in^  office  m  India  as  governor-gene- 
ral, governor,  or  commander-:' 
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as  often  as  they  ihall  make  up  their 
minds  to  do  so.  Erar  sinoe  the 
erown,  throuffh  the  instramentality 
of  the  Board  of  Ckmtrol,  b^an  to 
take  a  direct  part  in  the  manage* 
ment  of  India,  this  right  has  been 
claimed  by  the  Directors ;  and  at  the 
last  renewal  of  the  charter  it  was 
conspicuously,  almost  ostentationsly, 
provided  for.  Some  of  our  readers 
will  probably  recollect  under  what 
circumstances  so  important  a  priyi« 
lege  was  secured  to  the  Court ;  but, 
as  we  write  fbr  the  instruction,  not 
of  such  as  are  already  familiar  with 
Indian  politics,  but  rather  for  the 
benefit  of  those  to  whom  the  sub^ 
is  strange^  we  think  it  best  to  preface 
what  we  have  ffot  to  say  with  a  ^- 
neral  view  of  the  negotiations  whidh 
preceded  and  led  the  way  to  the  last 
settlement  between  the  Company,  as 
a  privileged  body,  and  the  unperial 
government 

The  first  blow  at  the  Compan/s 
ezdusiveness  was  struck  in  1813, 
when  the  trade  with  India,  hereto* 
fore  strictly  their  own,  was  thrown 
open,  and  there  was  left  to  them 
only  the  internal  management  of  the 
country,  the  revenues  arising  out  of 
territorial  possesnon,  and  a  mono- 
poly of  the  tea-trade,  or  rather  of  the 
ffeneral  trade,  with  China.  A  reso« 
lute  stand  was  made  by  the  proprie* 
tors  of  East  India  stock  and  their 
friends  and  representatives  against 
this  arrangement  Terrible  conse- 
quences were  spoken  of  as  about  to 
ensue  from  the  indiswiminate  inter- 
course which  would  henoeibrth  take 
place  between  riotous  British  seamen 
and  a  people  sensitive  to  the  last  de- 
fjpree  of  outrage  ofiered  to  their  pre- 

iudioes.  But  the  voices  of  li  verpool, 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  and  other  manu- 
facturing towns,  prevailed  over  that 
from  Lpidenhall  Street,  and,  after 
much  discussion  and  the  examination 
of  many  witnesses,  parliament  de- 
clared that  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  Great  Britain  and 
India  should  be  free* 

The  mischievous  results  foretold 
by  the  enemies  of  this  arrange- 
ment did  not  come  to  pass.  There 
was  no  fighting  at  the  outports  be- 
tween English  seamen  and  Hindoo 
merchants ;  the  latter,  shewing  them- 
■elves  as  liberal,  in  their  transactions 
of  commerce,  as  their  countrymen  at 
large  are  now  found  to  be  with  re* 


speet  to  the  endeavours  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  convert  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  India  proved  to  be  a 
more  important  market  to  the  home 
manufiicturer  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  have  ventured  to  antidpate. 
British  skill  and  capital,  making  fne 
nse  of  machinery,  soon  outstripped 
the  manual  industry  of  the  natives. 
Even  the  cottons  and  silk  pieces 
woven  at  home  came  to  be  preferred 
ere  long  at  Calcutta  to  the  same  arti- 
des  brought  down  from  Bauglepoor 
and  the  Sunderabunds ;  and,  m  pro- 
portion as  the  mill-owners  of  Lan- 
cashire grew  rich,  the  native  weavers 
became  poor.  To  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  was  this  industrial  revolution 
carried,  that  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment was  repeatedly  called  to  it,  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  particular, 
more  than  once  took  notice  of  it  in  a 
way  which  marked  their  lordships' 
sense  of  the  extreme  hardship  of  the 
case,  as  fkr  as  the  poor  Ryots  were 
afiected  by  it. 

'*The  chief  manufactures  of  India/' 
sayg  the  report  from  the  committee  of 
1830,  "  having  been  supplanted  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  msnuftctures  of  England, 
not  onlj  in  the  market  of  this  country, 
hut  in  that  of  India  itself,  it  has  become 
an  object  of  the  deepest  intereet  to  im*> 
prove  the  productions  of  the  soil.  The 
committee,  therefore,  instituted  a  full  in. 
quirj  into  the  quality  of  the  ^raw)  silk 
and  of  the  cotton  of  India,  ana  into  the 
measures  which  might  be  adopted  for 
their  improvement.  They  likewise  made 
inquiries  as  to  sugar,  tobacco,  and  other 
arucles  of  Indian  produce.*' 

Besides  throwing  open  the  trade 
with  Lidia  to  English  merchants 
l^erally  (for  the  clauses  determin- 
mg  the  amount  of  tonnage  required 
in  each  ship,  and  giving  the  power 
of  license  to  the  Directors,  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  operated  as  a  restric- 
tion), the  act  of  1813  provided  "  that, 
in  Older  to  satisfy  the  doubts  which 
had  arisen  regarding  the  out-turn 
of  the  Company *s  commercial  afiairs, 
their  accounts  should  in  future  be 
separated  under  the  two  heads  of 
'territory'  and  'commerce.*"  The 
object  of  this  arrangement  was  to 
make  manifest  to  parliament  what 
portion  of  their  establishments,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  came  under 
each  head  of  chanpe,  and  to  shew  the 
result  of  their  miancial  resources, 
whether  they  might  arise  from  com- 
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merce  or  from  territory ;  for  over 
tiie  appropriation  of  the  territorial  re- 
yenues,  as  well  as  over  such  surplus 
commercial  profits  as  might  accrue 
after  a  strict  observance  of  the  ap- 
propriation clauses,  the  Board  of 
Control  was  henceforth  to  exercise  a 
general  authority.  Moreover,  to  the 
Board  was  assigned  a  general  con- 
trol over  the  Company's  civil  colle^ 
at  Haylebury  and  its  military  semi- 
nary at  Addiscombe.  But  the  en- 
actments with  which  we  are  chiefly 
concerned  are  those  which  had  refe- 
rence as  well  to  the  appointment  as 
to  the  recall  of  the  great  officers  of 
state  in  In^  itself;  and  these  were 
as  follows. 

By  the  biU  of  1784  it  was  settled 
that,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  office  of  p)vemor-general,  or  of 
governor  of  either  of  the  subordinate 
presidencies,  or  of  commander-in-chief 
m  any  of  the  three,  the  Court  of 
Directors  should  proceed  to  fill  up 
the  same  without  any  reference  either 
to  the  Board  of  Control  or  to  the 
sovereis^.  Neither  were  they  re- 
stricted in  their  selection  to  the  co- 
venanted servants  of  the  Company, 
for  whom  exclusively  all  minor  ap- 
pointments were  reserved.  They 
might  choose  out  of  the  whole  range 
of  the  king's  subjects.  But  then  they 
must  supply  the  vacancy  with- 
in a  space  of  two  months  after 
the  notification  of  its  occurrence 
should  have  been  received  by  the 
Court,  otherwise  the  right  to  appoint 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  and  the  oarties 
so  appointed  could  be  recalled  only 
by  an  order  under  the  si^-manual. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  Du*ectors,  as 
they  conferred  oifice  on  individuals 
chosen  by  themselves,  so  they  re- 
served a  power  of  resuming  it  again 
whenever  the  proceedii^  might  to 
themselves  appear  expedient  And 
this  they  were  authorised  to  do,  ex- 
empt from  all  interference,  not  on 
the  part  of  the  crown  alone,  but  even 
by  tne  general  court  of  proprietors, 
to  which,  up  to  the  passing  of  Mr. 
Pitt's  bill,  an  appeal  always  lay.  If, 
therefore,  the  authority  of  the  India 
House  was  in  some  respects  limited, 
in  others  it  gained  by  the  act  of  1784 
both  in  extension  and  strength ;  for  the 
Court  of  Directors  became  much  more 
independent  of  popular  caprice  than 
it  had  heretofore  been,  and,  work- 
ing, through  its  secret  committee, 


heartily  with  the  Board  of  Control,  it 
took  a  place  in  the  establidied  insti- 
tutions of  the  country,  anonialoiis, 
without  doubt,  yet  in  the  highest  de- 
gree both  important  and  dignified. 

Hie  act  011784  raiewed  the  Cooh 
pany's  charter  for  thirty  years-    The 
new  constitution  given  to  the  Courts 
was  found,  upon  the  whole,  to  an- 
swer  its    purpose    admirably;    ftr 
when,  in  1813,  attacks  were  mde 
upon  the  commercial  monopolywfaich 
had  been  granted  to  the  mxyprietors, 
not  a  voice  was  raised  to  denund  the 
overthrow  of  their  political  power. 
This  much  of  change  did,  indeed,  oc- 
cur, that  appointments   by  the  di- 
rectors to  the  offices  of  govenior- 
general,  of  governor  and  oonmiander- 
m-chiej^  were  made  subject  to  die 
crown's  approval, — a  wise  arrange- 
ment, considering  the  prodigioaa  ex- 
tension which  had  taken  place,  and 
promised  day  by  day  to  go  on,  in  the 
hmits  of  the  Indian  empire.    But  ik& 
power  of  recall  was  not  even  alloded 
to;  it  remained,  as  the  lawof  17S4 
had  settled  it,  altogether  with  the 
Court  of  Directors.    It  waa  felt  to  be 
the    only  check   which  the  Court 
could  exercise  over  men  avowedly, 
indeed,  their  servants,  but  in  point  of 
fact  almost  entirely  independent  of 
them ;  whose  proceedings  they  could 
not  watch,  who  were  separated  from 
them  by  the  distance  of  half  the  globe^ 
and  who,  if  not  dependent  on  ibcir 
good  pleasure  for  the  retention  of  the 
power  that  was  committed  to  than, 
might  involve  the  Company's  afl^irs 
in  irretrievable  confrision,  ere  other 
means  could  be  adopted  of  getting 
rid  of  them. 

So  passed  seventeen  out  of  the 
twenty  years,  for  which  in  1813  a 
renewal  of  the  charter  was  granted. 
The  system  was  found  to  woric  with- 
out inconvenience  to  any  one.  Nei- 
ther governors- general,  nor  govern- 
ors, nor  commanders-in-chie^  were 
removed  with  harshness  or  indelicacy 
from  their  posts ;  and  all  professed 
themselves  satisfied  with  the  degree 
of  attention  with  which  the  home 
authorities  treated  them.  Accord- 
ingly, when,  in  1830,  the  minds  of 
men  befi;an  to  be  turned  towards  the 
approaching  term  of  the  Compan/s 
pnvil^es,  not  a  word  was  spoken 
against  granting  to  the  DirecUH?  orer 
again  afl  the  privil^es  vrhich  tfa^ 
had  heretofore  ezer^sed,  provided  i 
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bould  be  deemed  politic  to  continue 
ny  longer  that  which  Napoleon 
Bed  to  condemn  as  the  most  absurd 
f  all  conceivable  anomalies.  Ko 
oubt,  when  the  Whigs  acceded  to 
ffice,  a  clamour  agjainst  monopoly  in 
very  shape  was  nused.  The  Whigs 
ame  into  power  upon  the  wings  of  a 
loral  whurlwind,  which  threatened 
t  one  time  to  reduce  society  to  its 
lements.  And  it  can  little  surprise 
18  to  find  that  they  who,  without  a 
cruple,  laid  violent  hands  upon  al- 
aost  all  the  time-honoured  institu- 
ions  of  the  country  should  have  se- 
ioTisly  meditated  a  revolution  in 
ndian  politics  likewise.  But,  when 
he  subject  came  to  be  maturely 
onsideied,  even  the  Whigs  saw  that 
he  assumption  by  the  crown  of  the 
K>wer  and  patronage  heretofore 
nelded  by  the  Court  of  Directors 
^ould  lead  to  consequences  more 
^rave  than  they  had  courage  to  face, 
md  probably  more  dangerous  than 
hey  had  strength  to  cope  with  and 
overcome.  Then,  after  a  good  deal 
»f  skirmishing,  and  a  not  very  candid 
endeavour  to  convict  the  CJompany 
»f  wilful  mystification  in  the  manner 
>f  keeping  tneir  accounts,  Earl  6rey*8 
labinet,  on  the  12th  of  February, 
:  833,  inade,  through  the  president  of 
he  Board  of  6)ntrol,  then  the 
^ight  Hon.  Charles  Grant,  now  Lord 
>lenelg,  a  conununication  to  the 
!^ourt  of  Directors,  from  which  the 
bllowing  is  an  extract : — 

^'  Notwithstanding  too  much  past  de- 
ed and  error,  and  in  spite  of  much 
emaining  imperfection,  the  political  ad- 
ninistraiion  of  India,  through  the  Com. 
>nny,  had  secured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
hat  countiy  so  considerable  a  measure  of 
he  advantages  which  it  was  the  proper 
>biect  of  a  gorernment  to  confer,  and 
irinced  so  much  susceptibility  of  receir- 
ng  improTement,  suggested  by  ez- 
>erience  and  reflection,  that  they  (the 
government)  would  not  be  justified  in 
ightly  proposing  to  disturb  the  system 
n  its  essential  elements ;  that,  by  a  care, 
ill  observation  of  the  practical  effects  of 
ibe  blended  system  of  trade  and  govern, 
sent,  the  Company  ouffht,  as  soon  as 
possible,  to  be  released  from  commercial 
lealings;  and  that  the  interests  of  the 
Mtion  would  be  best  consulted  by  no 
longer  continuing  the  China  trade  as  an 
acludve  privilege,  though  he  (Mr. 
Qrant)  did  not  deny  the  merit  claimed 

to  the  China  trade  by  the  Companv»  in 
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mittance,  and  also  supplied  the  deficiency 
of  revenue. 

"With  respect  to  the  compelling  of 
India  to  answer  all  the  just  demands  on 
her  exchequer,  no  rational  doubt  could 
exist.  A  revenue  which,  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  had  been  steadily  pro- 
gressive—which, estimated  according  to 
parliamentary  rates  of  exchange,  had  now 
reached  the  annual  amount  of  twenty -two 
millions,  and  which  promised  still  to  in- 
crease ;  a  territory  almost  unlimited  in 
extent ;  a  soil  rich  and  fertile,  and  suited 
to  every  kind  of  produce ;  great  resources 
not  vet  explored ;  a  people,  generally 
speaking,  patient,  frueal,  laboriuus,  im« 
proving,  and  evincing  both  desire  and  ca- 
pacity of  further  improvement, —  these  he 
thought  were  sufficient  pledges  that  our 
treasury  in  the  East,  under  wise  manage- 
ment, would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
meet  the  current  expenditure." 

The  blow  now  struck  was  at  the 
Company*8  China  trade,  the  only 
branch  of  commerce  which  was  really 
valuable ;  and  it  took  effect,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  leading  directly  to 
squabbles  with  the  authorities  at 
Canton,  and  ending  in  a  war,  of  which 
we  have  not  yet  seen  the  results. 
There  accompanied  this  serious  in- 
novation other  and  not  unimportant 
chances,  such  as  the  establishment  of 
a  right  in  every  British  subject  to  set- 
tle, at  his  own  pleasure,  in  British 
India ;  and  the  removal  of  all  licens- 
ing power  over  ships  engaged  in  the 
Indian  trade.  Preparations  were  like- 
wise made  for  that  which  must, 
doubtless,  come  at  last,  namely,  the 
extinction  of  the  political  authority  of 
the  Directors,  and  its  transference  to 
the  crown.  At  the  same  time,  let 
justice  be  done  to  all  parties.  The 
Whig  government  yielded,  as  was  its 
wont,  to  the  pressure  which  the 
Courts  of  Directors  and  proprietors 
were  able  to  apply,  and  permitted 
the  Company  to  make,  upon  the 
whole,  a  very  good  bargain  for  it- 
self. We  cannot  do  better  than  shew 
what  the  bargain  was  in  the  words  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  which,  having 
been  proposed  to  a  Court  of  Pro- 
prietors by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  the 
15th  of  April,  were,  after  a  ballot, 
adopted  on  the  3d  of  May,  by  a 
majority  of  447  votes  to  52 : — 

"  That,  on  reviewing  the  intimate  con- 
nexion which  has  so  long  subsisted  be. 
tween  India  and  the  Company,  the  Court 
desire  to  record  their  conviction,  that 
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undertaking  to  administer  the  territorial 
government  for  a  ftirther  term,  than  tb« 
advancement  of  the  hu>pineaa  and  pro- 
Bperity  of  our  native  subjects  -,  and  that, 
if  paruament,  in  its  wisdom,  i^uld  con-* 
■iaer,  as  his  nu^tj's  ministers  have  de« 
dared,  that  that  great  object  can  be  be«| 
promoted  by  continuing  the  admioistra« 
tion  in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  hav- 
ing, through  the  Court  of  Directors, 
■uggested«  as  it  was  their  dut|  to  do,  tb« 
difficulties  and  dangers,  political  as  well 
IS  financia],  which  beset  the  dissalatioa 
of  the  connexion  between  the  territorial 
and  commercial  branches  of  their  affairs^ 
they  will  not  shrink  from  the  nndertak* 
ing»  even  at  the  sacrifices  required,  pro* 
Tided  that  powers  be  reserved  to  enable 
the  Company  eAciently  to  administer  the 
govemmeot,  and  that  their  pecuniary 
rights  and  claims  be  adjusted  upon  tM 
pnnciple  of  fair  and  liberal  cosLipromise. 

**  That  the  Company,  however,  looking 
lo  the  present  aua  prospective  state  of 
the  Indian  finances,  to  the  aid  which  the 
territory  derives  from  the  trade,  and  to 
the  probable  difficulty  of  effectiii^  remit- 
tances from  India  under  the  pioposed 
system^  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not 
reesooable  that  '  the  Company's  assets^ 
commercial  and  territorial,  with  all  their 
possessions  and  rights,  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  crowo,  on  heiM  of  the  territorial 
revenue  of  India,'  in  exchange,  aa  pro- 
posed, by  his  majesty'^  minietne,  for  an 
annuity  of  tea  and  a  half  per  cent  Sot 
forty  years,  peyable  in  JBoffland  out  of 
the  territorial  revenues,  and  redeemable 
at  the  end  of  thai  period  at  the  rate  of 
100/.  for  everj  5^  5<.  of  aomiity,  except 
on  the  following  conditions  :~> 

"  First,  that  the  sum  to  be  set  apart 
for  a  guarantee  fhnd  be  extended  to  such 
an  amount  as,  upon  reasonable  calculation, 
will  be  sufficient,  with  the  accumulations 
during  forty  years,  to  redeem  the  annuity 
nt  the  expiration  of  that  term  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  India  failing  in  any  one  year  to 
nmit  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  dividend* 
the  deficiency  shall  be  supplied  out  of 
the  guarantee  fond;  any  sums  whidi 
may  be  taken  out  of  that  fond,  being 
made  good  to  the  fond  by  subsequent 
remittances  from  India. 

"  Secondly,  that  the  Company ,Msrcmii^ 
the  iame  poioert  at  they  now  pouesi  under 
their  charter,  shall  continue  to  administer 
the  government  of  India  for  a  defined 
period,  not  less  than  twenty  years ;  and 
if  deprived  of  it,  at  the  expiration  of  that 
term,  or  at  any  thne  subsequently  tfaerato, 
they  shall  be  allowed  the  option  of  de- 
manding payment  of  the  principal,  at  the 
rate  of  100/.  for  each  51.  5t.  of  annuity ; 
and,  whenever  paid  off,  they  ahall  be  en- 
tided,  if  they  shall  see  fit,  with  theirnsapi- 
taly  or  any  portion  thereof^  to  resume 


their  undoubted  risht  to  trade,  whidi  it 
is  now  proj^osed  by  her  majesty 'sminiatefs 
should  be  in  abeyance. 

'*  Thirdly,  that  during  the  period  of 
the  Company's  administration  of  the  ter. 
ritorisl  «)vemment,  all  meaanraa,  in- 
Tolving  direct  or  contingent  expenditure, 
ahall  originate  with  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors, and  be  subject  as  at  present  to  the 
eonUrol  of  the  Board  of  Commiesionen, 
under  the  restrietioBB  of  tibe  existiiig 
law  ;  and,  Anther,  that  anftdeot  powecs 
be  reserved  to  the  Cesapeny  te  ckedr,  by 
a  system  of  publicity  to  botb  hooses  ot 
parUanent,  or  by  sense  other  means, 
any  acts  of  the  Board  which  oaaj  appear 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  to  be  oncoosti. 
tutional,  to  militate  against  die  priadples 
ef  good  goverament,  to  inteiWe  wi& 
auhetantid  justice  to  eur  elhee,  or  to 
invalidele  or  impair  tbm  securily  far  te 
dividend;  and* 

«'  Fourthly,  tint  n  sufficiemt  power  he 
letained  over  the  eommciciel  anssti,  te 
enable  the  Court  of  Direelora  to  propose 
to  the  Company,  and  ultiaiat^  to  the 
Board  for  their  confirmation^  n  plan  for 
making  suitable  provision  for  outatan^ng 
commercial  obligations,  and  for  such  of 
the  commercial  <^cers  and  servaots  of  the 
Company  as  may  be  amscted  by  the  pnv 
posed  acrangeateDts.'* 

The  tennff  tbm  proposed  by  the 
Commnj  were,  with  fovr  and  tifnal 
modincatioiis,  accepted  by  Ltocd 
Gre/e  government.  Ther  conacntod 
to  increase  the  gnaxantee  rand  to  two 
nmiionS)  tne  sum  recoimnfitdcrf  br 
the  Coort  of  Directors.  Tl^yagmd 
that  tbo'  dividend  should  haTe  a  po^ 
ference  over  erery  odier  payniisut, 
and  consented  to  the  Gompany^s  con- 
tinaed  adaunistnition  <^aieg«vem- 
ment  of  India  for  a  defined  penad  of 
twenty  years,  finally,  m  noticiqg 
the  demand  that  is  nubfe,  aa  to  ex- 
ercising the  same  powers  as  the  Cein- 

ny  now  possess  under  their  chartei^ 
.  Gxant  observesy  that 

"  Ue  did  not  know  whether  the  i 
were  lotroduned.  with 
fomnoe ;  but^  to  the  geoenl  \ 
which  they  eapraswd»  hia 
miniaters,  throng  him»  had 
dedaoed  their  adhennoe»  and  tliay  wait 
not  aware  that  it  was  in  the  ahgiMast 
degree  impaired  by  ai^  nodifiaataoii  ^ey 
eootamplatBd   in  the   exiaring 


^l 


Whatever  ohangaa  parUament  night,  in 
ita  wisdom,  aee  fit  to  adopt  oeuld*  he  Sd 
not  doubt,  be  made  without  imiiHiaal  is 
the  aubatantial  authority  of  theC«nipaaf. 
If  the  words  had  been  Jnaasted  b  ca»- 
aequence  of  the  hint  thrown  o«t 
memorandum  that  the  Board 
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t  veto  on  Uie  recall  of  govemorg  »pd 
militarj  oomroanderg  ia  lodia,  it  wai  uot 
the  intention  of  Iub  mfy'esty'iministera  to 
iniiist  on  that  aMggestion,'^ 

We  h4ve  taken  the  trouble  to 
bring  these  ii^ets  together,  and  to 
Uloatrate  and  ex|ilam  them  by  ez« 
tracts  from  official  documents,  in 
order  that  our  readers  mav  pereeiye 
how  entirely  the  Court  of  Directors 
have  kept  within  the  line  of  the  law 

to  Lord  EUenborough.    dliey  nave 
done  nothing  but  what  they  had  the 
most  perfiset  right  to  do.  Agovemor- 
genend  displeases  them,   and  they 
deprive  him  of  his  authority.    Who 
shall  gainsay  the  exercise  of  a  power 
which  was  carefully  guarded,  on  their 
parts,  at  the  last  renewal   of  the 
charter,   and   yielded,   though  not 
without  an  effort,  by  the  then  minis- 
ters of  the  erown?    The  moment  for 
ezereiiing  this  power  may  or  may 
not  have  been  well  chosen;  but  to 
call  the  power  itself  in  question,  as 
Lord  Brougham,  in  his  anxiety  to 
support  his  noble  friend  ^'  the  Duke,*' 
did,  is  simply  to  expose  our  own 
gross  ignorance.    So  far,  then,  the 
Court  of  Directors  stand  above  the 
reach  of  blame.    They  are  unani- 
mously of  oi)inion  that  the  course  of 
action  on  which  the  ffovemor-general 
has  entered  is  prejudicial  to  their 
interests,  and  those  of  their  oonsti- 
tu6tits,   and  not  creditable   to  the 
national   character.     They  remon- 
strate, and  find  that  not  only  is  no 
regard  paid  to  their  remonstrances, 
but  that  their  governor-general  goes 
directly  in  their  teeth.    What  are 
they  to  do?  how  are  thev  to  act? 
Thev  would  gladly  carry  the  queen's 
ministers  along  with  them,  and  take, 
it  is  probable,  all  possible  steps  to 
obtain  a  coincidence  of  sentiment  in 
that  quarter.    They  are  not  suocess- 
fol ;  considerations  of  state  outweigh 
in    the   oabhiet   all   minor   points, 
livbether  of  conduct  or  of  manner ; 
and  at  last  the  Court,  finding  that 
they  are  rebuffed  both  at  home  and 
al>road,  seek  dielter  in  the  authority 
vvliich  the  law  has  secured  to  them. 

The  second  admission  which  we 
are  bound  to  make,  and  which  will 
probably  tell  with  as  much  force  as 
tbe  first  in  the  Courtis  favour  is  this, 
thAt  every  act  of  L(»rd  EUenborough, 
since  hif  arrival  in  India,  has  evinced, 
both    publicly   and  privately,   the 


most  utter  disregard  both  to  the 
wishes  and  feelings  of  his  employers, 
and  of  every  thins  like  consistency 
in  himself.  He  who  in  1830  stood 
forward  as  the  sturdiest  advocate  of 
the  Court  of  Directors,  who,  in 
moving  for  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the. 
Company's  affairs,  and  particularly 
into  the  svstem  on  which  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain,  and  India, 
and  China,  was  conducted,  went  well- 
nigh  out  of  his  wav  to  denounce  the 
extravagance  of  the  local  govern- 
ments ;  who  took  care  to  explain  to 
their  lordships  the  true  state  of  the 
Indian  finances,  shewing  the  neces- 
sity there  was  for  economy,  and  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  nq 
government,  either  in  this  or  any 
other  country,  could  issue  stranger 
orders  than  ^ose  which  emanated 
&om  the  India  House  for  a  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  every  department 
of  the  state, — this  very  man  no  sooner 
finds  himself  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
the  East  than  he  rushes  into  ex- 
travaaances  of  which  an  emancipate 
schoolboy  would  be  ashamed.  Of 
course  we  do  not  include  under  this 
head  the  gigantic  preparations  which 
he  made  to  redeem  the  tarnished 
honour  of  the  British  arms  in  Aff- 
ghanistan.  There  is  no  extravagance, 
when  war  becomes  necessary,  in 
undertaking  it  with  such  a  force  as 
shall  bear  down  all  oi>poeition;  for 
a  little  war,  though  it  bleed  the 
country  by  drops,  tsJces  a  great  deal 
more,  ere  it  conclude,  out  of  the  svs- 
tem, both  literally  and  metaphorically, 
than  if  a  mighty  effort  had  been 
made  at  the  outset.  But  foolish  and 
unmeaning  parades,  gorgeous  mili- 
tary processions,  with  an  accumula- 
tion of  aides-de-camp,  psji^es,  guards, 
and  we  know  not  all  what, — these 
are  the  causes  of  expenditure  which 
the  Court  had  a  rignt  to  find  fault 
with,  and  every  remonstrance  against 
which  was  met  and  answered  in  a 
tone  of  positive  contumely.  To  bear 
all  this  could  not  but  try  the  patience 
of  the  Directors  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  human  nature ;  and, 
if  other  stories  which  have  reached 
us  be  true,  thdy  had  even  more  than 
this  to  put  up  with.  We  are  forced, 
therefore,  to  allow,  not  only  that  the 
Directors  have  the  law  upon  their 
side,  but  that,  without  looking  further 
tlum  the  tone  of  the  governor-gene- 
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raTs  bearing,  there  was  enouffh  in 
that  to  make  them  proceed  to  almoat 
any  extremity ;  for  authorities,  when 
they  are  bearded  and  set  at  nought 
by  those  under  them,  o^ue,  in  pomt 
of  fact,  to  be  authorities,  whether 
they  retreat  into  private  life,  or  abide 
still  in  public  situations. 

And  now  comes  the  question,  how 
fur,  after  making  such  admiwinns, 
we  can  pretend  to  reiterate  an  ex- 
pression of  disapproval  in  r^ard  to 
the  recall  of  Lord  EUenborouffh  ? 
We  answer  thus  far,  and  no  further. 
The  moment  was  unseasonable. 
Whether  for  right  or  wrong,  whether 
with  justice  on  his  side,  or  in  con- 
tempt of  all  the  restraints  of  moral 
and  political  probity.  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  was  m  the  full  swing  of  a 
career  which  cannot  be  staved,  far 
less  condemned  and  suddenly  aban- 
doned, except  at  the  utmost  hazard 
to  the  stability  of  the  Indian  empire. 
His  policy,  also,  thoueh  uniformly 
lavish,  and  often  rash,  has  been  bold, 
and  eminently  Successful.  Neither 
can  it  be  denied  that,  considering  the 
low  ebb  to  which  the  national  cha- 
racter had  fallen  in  the  East,  some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  necessary. 

The  disaster  at  Cabul  had  pro- 
duced a  great  effect,  not  only  upon 
foreign  nations,  but  upon  the  minds 
of  our  own  subjects.  The  prestige 
of  British  invincibility  was  gone; 
and  though  Pollock*8  and  Nott^s 
march  might  suffice  to  prove  that 
the  Affffhans,  single-handed,  were  no 
match  for  the  British  empire,  when 
its  strength  was  put  forth,  there 
needed  some  brilliant  passage  of  arms 
to  shew  that  we  were  as  little  de- 
pendent on  mere  numerical  supe- 
riority as  we  used  to  be.  And  tnis 
we  must  accept  as  the  best  excuse 
that  can  be  offered  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Scinde  and  tbe  attack  upon 
Gwalior.  Considered  as  operations 
distinct  in  themselves,  they  must,  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  tell  against  us 
to  the  end  of  time.  But  if  we  really 
were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
choosing  between  war  abroad,  and 
invasion  of  our  own  territories,  per- 
haps civil  strife  at  home,  then  we 
may  be  pardoned  for^aving  treated 
both  the  ameers  and  the  young  ngah 
as  the  Romans  used  to  treat  the 
powers  of  Gaul,  and  Louis  Philippe 
now  treats  the  chiefs  that  border  on 
nis  colony  of  Algeria. 


On  the  oiher  hand,  oar  battkt 
and  our  conquests  are  wdl  known  to 
have  awakened  the  jealousy  of  aU 
the  native  powers  with  wliom  we 
have  any  connexion.  They  beliere 
that  we  are  returning  to  the  policy 
of  former  years,  and,  in  sheer  despair, 
speak  undisguisedly  amcmg  them- 
selves of  the  necessity  of  cootnetii^ 
alliances  one  with  another,  for  the 
purposes  oi  mutual  support  s^aioit 
aggression.  How  the  NepanleK  and 
Bvumans,  in  particular,  kept  quiet 
during  late  events,  we  really  cannot 
pretend  to  guess.  Had  Lonl  EUen- 
borough  be^  less  prompt  to  strike, 
had  he,  after  pushing  his  quarrd  to 
a  certain  point,  wavered  and  with- 
drawn, in  the  case  dther  of  Scinde  or 
Gwalior,  the  whole  of  India  would 
have  been  in  a  flame.  And  now 
there  is  this  manifest  ride  to  be  nm, 
that  the  moderation  which  urges  the 
Directors  to  condemn  his  loraship's 
policy,  and  to  remove  him  from  his 
situation,  as  no  govemor-genenl  ever 
was  removed  before,  maj  be  ms- 
taken,  both  within  our  own  territo- 
ries and  beyond  them,  for  fear.  We 
know  that  the  Directors  did  not  oome 
to  the  resolution  on  which  they  have 
acted  all  at  once.  We  are  aware 
that  the  correspondence  between  tbe 
Ck>urt  and  the  supreme  government 
has  been  little  else  than  a  series  of 
criminations  and  recriminations  ever 
since  Lord  EUenborough  aanased 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Bot 
the  princes  and  people  of  the  East 
never  Could  be  made  to  understand 
this.  The  chances,  therefore,  are, 
that  when  they  come  to  know  that 
the  most  warlike  chief  whom  tbe 
Ck>mpany  ever  sent  out  has  been 
abruptly  superseded,  and  his  whoJe 
policjr  condemned,  they  will  attribute 
the  circumstance  to  the  lack  of  power, 
rather  than  of  will,  in  the  hooe 
authorities  to  continue  a  system  d 
conquest.  And  then  let  us  not  won- 
der if  war  be  brought  home  to  us 
from  more  than  one  quarter. 

Again,  the  state  of  the  native  army 
is  scarcely  such  as  to  sanetion  a  too 
sudden  mterference  with  any  ar- 
rangements which  his  lordship  may 
have  projected  regarding  it,  and 
which  are  as  yet  incomplete.'  Not 
that  Lord  EUenborough  is  alooe^  or 
mainly  to  blame,  for  inducing  the 
discontent  which  unharaily  prenfli 
among  the  Sepoys,     h  mm  Smi  J 
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Minto,  not  Lord  EUenborough,  who 
ventnied,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  march 
an  army  of  bigoted  Hindoos  across 
the  Indiis,  thus  brin^g  into  anta- 
gonism influences  which  have  here- 
tofore operated  harmoniously  and  in 
our  favour.  And  a  very  ^tty  i>iece 
of  work  he  made  of  it  Bat  Scinde 
i<i  just  as  much  imholy  ground  to  the 
devout  Hindoo,  as  i£e  mountain- 
passes  of  Affghanistan,  or  Cabul  it- 
self. 

And  this  feeling  it  was,  not  mere 
discontent  on  account  of  money  al- 
lowances curtailed^  which  led  to  the 
mutinies  that  have  recently  occurred 
in  more  than  one  native  regiment 
Now  mutiny  arising  out  of  a  circum- 
stance like  this,  which  has  its  roots  in 
religious  principle,  however  mistaken 
that  principle  may  be,  is  a  much 
more  serious  matter,  even  among 
Europeans,  than  mutiny  produced  by 
any  other  cause.  Amonff  the  natives 
of  India  there  is  no  telSng  to  what 
results  it  may  lead.  Whue,  there- 
fore, we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  con- 
demn the  occupation  of  Scinde,  al- 
most as  much  on  the  ground  of  the 
impolicy  of  the  measure  as  because 
of  its  rank  injustice,  we  are  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  sudden  removal 
of  the  authorities  which  executed  the 
move,  and  bent  the  necks  of  the 
Sepoys  to  take  part  in  it,  may  not  be 
productive  of  as  much  mischief  as 
thr  move  itself.  When  men,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  refuse  to  obey 
the  orders  of  their  superiors,  they 
must  be  forced  to  do  so,  let  the 
OTounds  of  reflisal  be  what  they  may. 
When,  without  having  enforced  obe- 
dience, you  withdraw  from  the  scene 
the  individual  against  whose  autho- 
rity they  rebelled,  you  encourage 
them  to  rebel  again,  by  inducing 
the  belief  that  you  are  afraid  of  them. 
Now,  whatever  opinion  we  may  en- 
tertain of  Lord  Ellenborough^s  mo- 
deration, and  suavity,  and  good  taste, 
we  give  him  ample  credit  for  courage, 
and,  in  a  moment  of  difficulty,  even 
for  judgment.  He  ou^^ht  not  to  have 
been  removed  &om  his  high  station 
till  perfect  order  and  habits  of  subor- 
dination had  been  restored  to  the 
army. 

Tnus  far,  then,  we  agree  with  the 
I>ake  of  Wellington,  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  undoubted  right  by 
the  CJourt  of  Directors  was,  under 
the  circumstances,  by  no  flfcaos  a 


discreet  act  That  they  had  been 
well  tried  in  various  ways  we  can 
easily  believe ;  and  that,  at  any  other 
juncture,  ihej  would  have  been  jus- 
tified in  visiting  personal  disrespect 
with  so  extreme  a  punishment  as  dis- 
missal, we  freely  admit.  For  if  the 
eovemin^  power  may  be  not  only 
disobeyed,  but  insulted,  there  is  an 
end  to  all  pretence  at  responsibility, 
and  the  government  is  dissolvea. 
But  when  the  fate  of  an  empire 
hangs  in  the  balance,  much  must  be 
both  done  and  suffered  which,  under 
any  other  circumstances,  would  be 
intolerable. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  might  have 
been  as  well  had  the  illustrious  duke 
kept  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
to  himself.  Men  in  high  places  are 
bound  to  speak  with  caution  at  all 
times,  and  especially  so  when  a  word 
from  their  lips  goes  further  to  elevate 
or  condemn,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  than  whole  sentences  delivered 
by  any  meaner  authority.  The  duke 
was  not  cautious  in  asseverating  that 
of  which  we  are  not,  it  appears,  to 
receive  any  further  proof  than  each 
reasonable  person  mav  adduce  for 
himself,  by  putting  weU-known  facts 
together,  and  drawing  his  own  con- 
clusions from  them.  The  Directors 
were  not  discreet ;  and  we  have  shewn 
that  they  were  not  so.  But  there 
was  no  necessity  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  condemn  them,  ex 
caOtedroy  and,  by  so  doins,  to  take,  or 
seem  to  take,  the  whole  of  Lord 
£llenborough*s  proceedings  under  his 
own  high  protection. 

K  the  Court  of  Directors  erred  in 
yielding  to  impulses,  which  human 
nature  finds  it  oifficult  in  every  case 
to  withstand,  they  have  done  them- 
selves infinite  honour  in  receiving 
with  so  good  a  grace  the  rebuke  of 
the  greatest  man  of  his  age.  A  dif- 
ferent course  of  proceeding  might 
have  led,  and  probably  would  have 
led,  to  very  serious  consequences. 
The  duke*s  unqualified  condemntflA 
seemed  to  put  them  at  once  on  the 
defensive ;  and,  had  they  taken  up 
the  glove,  a  series  of  disclosures  would 
have  probably  followed,  such  as  are 
much  better  kept  out  of  sight.  They 
deserve,  likewise,  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  having  accepted,  as  Lord 
£llenborough*s  successor,  the  late 
admirable  and  highly  gifted  secre- 
tary-at-war.    The  act  proves  th»t 
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between  them  and  the  oAbinet  there 
ia  no  differenee  of  oplnioa  on  anj 
point  of  importance.  And  it  proTee» 
«t  the  Munc  thne,  that  they  are  ele<- 
vated  ftr  above  thow  j^tty  jea* 
lousies  toot  whieh  the  Whige  and 
Radicals  were  anxious  to  give  them 
credit  I^id  EU^borougfa  was  ob« 
jectionable  for  reaaona  purely  per^* 
aonal.  They  aooept  aa  hii  euooetaor 
an  indiTidual  ooonected  with  him 
by  tiea  of  marriage,  and  a  member  of 
the  very  ealunet  which  declined  to 
support  them  in  his  lord8hip*s  recall 
Honour  be  to  them  for  the  proceed* 
ing !  For  they  gave  thereby  to  In- 
dia the  individiuil  in  all  England, 
perhaps,  the  best  (qualified  to  carry 
the  empire  out  of  its  difficulties,  and 
to  establish  a  permanent  S3ritem  on 
which  its  affairs  may  henceforth  be 
conducted.  Should  wars  arise,  in 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  the  Indian  army 
will  find  a  leader  second  only  to  him 
who  taught  them  how  to  conquer  at 
Assaye ;  should  eivil  matters  de« 
mand  investigation  and  arraxiAement, 
the  Indian  cabinet  will  find  at  its 
head  one  of  the  quickest,  ablest,  and 
most  discriminating  men  of  busineea, 
that  ever  presided  over  the  interests 
of  a  state.  And  last,  though  not 
least,  the  manners  and  bearing  of  Uie 
new  govemor^general  will  exhibit 
precisely  the  sort  of  contrast  that 
was  required  to  those  of  his  pre« 
deceisor.  Frank,  open,  soldierlike, 
full  of  fVin,  and  most  affreeable  in 
conversation.  Sir  Henry  Bardinge  is 
sure  to  win  the  hearts  of  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact;  while 
his  sterling  worth,  and  great  steadi- 
ness of  character,  will  retain,  so  long 
as  be  may  abide  in  the  country,  the 
confidence  and  esteem  which  his  iSrst 
introduction  to  it  is  sure  to  cemmandt 
At  the  same  time  we  are  not  prepared 
to  say  that  the  country  has  seen  the 
last  of  Lord  £Uenborough*s  dismissal. 
A  right  may  be  very  good  in  the 
abstract,  so  long  a«  it  continues  in 
abeyance,  which  proves  in  the  ex* 
ercise  in  the  highest  degree  incon* 
veiiient.  And  we  shall  certainly  not 
be  surprised  if,  in  this  matter  of  re» 
calling  govemors-ffeneral,  the  Court 
of  Directors  find  that  there  is  a  de- 
sire, both  in  the  cabinet  and  out  of 
it,  to  curtail  their  privileges. 

So  much  for  one  of  the  two  lead* 
mg  events  which  broke  in  u|Km  the 


nioiiotoiiy  ox  toe  uy^gofu^ 
Now  for  a  word  or  two  ooncenuBg 
another,  which,  whether  more  or  hsi 
Important  in  itself  has,  at  all  eveati, 
attracted  to  the  full  aa  large  a  diait 
of  public  notieer^that  ia  to  aay,  if 
the  public  voice  nuke  itadf  heard,  as 
we  suppose  it  doea,  thnnigh  tlie 
newspapers. 

The  same  friendly  eiitics  who 
fonnd  fiMiU  with  oar  raaiaria  npen 
Lord  Ellenborough's  policy  in  India 
laid  to  our  charge,  that  we  were  luke- 
warm in  the  cause  of  Lord  Aahley.aBd 
his  Ten-houn^  clause  at  home.  Hmof 
be  so.  We  do  not  deny  thftty  whatever 
may  be  our  views  cm  the  genenl 
sul^eet  of  law-making  for  labooren, 
we  could  not  fbr  a  moment  balaaoe 
the  success  of  Lord  Ashley's  nrapcB- 
tkm  against  the  certain  overuirow  ef 
a  Conservative  government.  Qood 
govemmente  are  not  so  eaoily  got 
nowadays  as  they  uaed  to  be.  B 
took  the  country  twelve  long  yens 
to  shake  itself  free  of  ^  ineubus  of 
Whiggery;  and  we  eon&es  that  we 
were  not  dispoMd  to  porohaaehaok 
the  burthen,  ev^  at  the  priee  of  a 
Ten-hours*  bill  for  the  ftetosy 
children.  Besides,  what  we  aaid  a 
month  ago  we  must  here  r^ieat,  that 
the  advocates  of  short  hours  have 
gained  as  much  ae  at  the  begianiiv 
of  so  grave  an  experiment  they  haS 
a  right  to  desire.  They  have  esta- 
blished the  principle  of  parliaroeotiry 
interference  between  the  empkijFcr 
and  the  employed,  and  by  ao  dong 
inserted  the  small  end  of  the  wedge, 
which  at  some  future  period,  shoold 
the  present  bill  be  found  to  wwk 
advantageously,  may  be  driven  hone. 
They  had  no  rifl[ht  to  ask  for  more 
— no  right,  eertionly,  to  expect  thai 
more  would  be  conceded  to  themt 
for  the  system  of  determinhig  by  au- 
thority how  many  hours  in  mth  day 
shall  be  devoted  by  any  ola»  of  per- 
sons to  labour,  »id  how  many  to  rest, 
constittttes  a  oomplete  revouitkm  in 
the  theory  and  the  practice  of  legif 
lation.  It  was  too  muoh  to  eqwet 
that  the  government,  oarriad  tsmy 
by  the  enthusiaam  of  a  moment, 
should  sanction  all  at  once  the  ex- 
tremc  of  such  a  change. 

There  can  be  no  difficult  In  de- 
soendinff,  nhould  the  movement  ap* 
pear  judicious,  firom  twelve  honn  to 
ten,  or  even  to  Mght;  hollo  go  19 
from  fli  to  twilvei  eroi  if  Hi  » 
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perienoo  of  nnivenal  evil  wegeA  th9 
proceedinas  would  be  next  to  im« 
ponible.  The  people  serer  girt  iMck 
A  priyileffe,  or  that  whioh  they  be« 
lieve  to  be  A  privilege,  after  it  hai 
onee  been  oonoeded  to  them.  Take 
the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  Man- 
chester and  Birmingham,  and  other 
large  towna.  I0  there  one  respectable 
person  in  any  of  these  plaoes  who 
believes  that  ne  or  his  fellow*towns- 
men  have  gained  an^  thing  from 
the  liberalised  institutions  whioh  the 
Whigs  were  kind  enough  to  introduce 
among  them  ?  We  trow  not.  Tet 
what  statesman,  possessed  of  hissensec, 
would  draam  of  relieving  such  places 
tram  the  annoyance  of  popular 
municipal  elections,  and  of  the  party* 
spirit  and  heartburnings  which  the^ 
create  and  perpetuate  P  And  so  it 
would  be  in  rdbrenoe  to  shortened 
bourn  from  lajbour.  Determine  that  no 
operative  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
for  more  than  six  hours  a^day,  and, 
amid  all  the  personal  misery  which 
must  arise  out  of  the  arrangement,  he 
will  din^  to  his  privil^o^ed  imeness  still, 
and  attnbute  his  suf&rings  to  every 
conceivable  caase  except  the  right  one, 
namely,  the  gross  foUy  of  himself  and 
bis  benevolent  friends,  in  seeking  to 
controvert  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture, and  supposing  uiat  good  could 
arise  out  of  it. 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  our 
^sappointment  at  the  failure  of  Lord 
Ashiey^s  well-intended  endeavour  is 
not  great.  Had  he  carried  the  go- 
vernment along  with  him  from  the 
beginning,  we  should  have  accepted 
the  boon  of  a  Ten -hours*  clause 
gratefully,  hoping,  perhaps  believing, 
that  the  hazards  unaeniably  attending 
it  would  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
good  which,  if  wisely  dealt  with,  it 
vras  capable  of  producing.  But  as  we 
are  not  dissatisfied  wiu  a  Twelve- 
hours*  clause  in  the  abstract,  so  we 
infinitely  prefer  that  Lord  Ashley's 
scheme  should  be  postponed  than 
that  his  lordshipshould  triumph  one 
day,  and  the  Treasury-bencnes  be 
occupied  the  next  by  the  rump  of 
poor  old  Lord  Greys  cabinet.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
tbat  the  whole  affair  has  given  a 
shake  to  the  credit  of  parliament, 
from  which  parliament  will  not  easily 
recover.  Was  ever  spectacle  wit- 
nessed akin  to  that  which  the  House 
of   Commons  has  made  of  itself? 


Fint,  these  grave  and  Mvtrend  se* 
nators  determine,  l^  a  majority  of 
nine  in  a  frill  house,  that  the  amend* 
ment  of  the  noble  member  fbr  Dor« 
setshire  on  the  minister's  proposal  is 
a  wise  one.  The  minister  remon* 
Btrates,  and  the  senate,  deliberating 
again,  determines  that  neither  minis* 
ter  nor  member  for  Dorsetshire  is 
riffht.  The  member  for  Dorsetshire 
iaDs  into  the  senate's  views,  and, 
when  for  the  third  time  the  bill  is 
brought  forward,  fimdhr  moves  that 
a  resolution,  already  awmed  by  this 
same  senate,  shall  be  repeated  and  ^ 
as  part  of  the  law.  The  minister  re» 
frises  to  agree  to  this,  and  behold  the 
reverend  senators  vote  themselves 
wronff  and  the  minister  right  by  a 
mi^onty  of  not  less  than  138.  Glory 
be  to  the  senate  1  If  the  world  had 
not  known  long  a^  what  the  real 
uses  of  a  delibmtive  assembly  are, 
the  prooeedkiffs  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  Factory  Kll  would 
have  shewn  them.  All  popular  bo* 
dies  enjoy  the  privile^  of  eating 
leeks  as  often  as  occasion  may  le* 
quire,  but  it  is  only  a  Britidi  House 
of  Commons,  and  a  reformed  house, 
which  bolts  them  by  the  bunch. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  apiece  of 
advice  whidi  we  took  the  libertv  of 
offering  to  the  supporters  of  Lord 
Ashleys  proposition  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Tne  uiends  of  the  poor  have 
not  forgotten  that  their  cause  is  a 
holy  one,  which  is  not  to  be  forwarded 
by  intemperance  of  language,  or  any 
other  display,  on  their  parts,  of  bad 
feeling.  The  Times  nas,  indeed, 
spoken  out,  as  is  its  wont^  and  we 
wish  Mr.  Gaily  Knight  and  his  fol- 
lowers joy  of  the  immortality  to 
which  they  are  consigned  by  it.  But 
there  have  been  no  unbecoming  ap- 
peals to  the  passions  of  the  operatives, 
no  public  meetings  in  the  manufac- 
turmg  districts  to  complam  and  pro- 
test, where  protest  and  complaint  are 
alike  unavailing. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.    The  peo- 

Ele,  using  that  term  to  denote  the 
umbler  classes,  are  seldom  com- 
petent ludges  of  the  law's  fitness, 
especially  of  laws  which  seem  to  bear 
mainly  upon  themselves.  They  are 
prone,  likewise,  to  mistake  the  real 
purposes  of  such  as  speak  to  tbem 
about  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  or  be- 
nefits acquired,  and,  when  so  ad- 
dressed l^  men  of  acknowledged  cha- 
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meter,  often  mn  wild,  to  the  dismay 
g£  their  teadiere.  It  is  well  that 
gentlemen,  whom  a  sense  of  duty 
brought  into  prominent  places  six 
weeks  a^  are  clear-sighted  enough 
to  perceiye  that  they  mH  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  people  themselyes 
by  keepmg  in  the  background.  How 
ux  another  party  to  the  late  ex- 
traordinaij  scenes  will  listen  to  rea- 
son remams  to  be  proved.  If  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  desmse,  as  he  probably 
does,  the  sort  of  manoeuvring  which 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  party  m  good 
humour,  ne  must  surely  perceive 
that  something  of  the  sort  is  required 
in  order  to  preserve  for  the  House  of 
Commons  any  share,  however  small, 
of  public  respect  and  public  con- 
fidence. A  few  more  such  exhibitions 
of  pliabiliW  to  the  minister's  will 
as  have  lately  come  before  us 
cannot  fail  of  bringing  the  present 
representative  system  into  contempt. 
Now  we  have  no  desire  to  behold  this 
issue.  That  it  will  come,  sooner  or 
later,  no  reflecting  person  can  doubt ; 
but  we  deprecate  eveiy  manner  of 
speaking  and  of  acting  which  may 
tend,  however  indirectly,  to  huny  it 


forward ;  for  our  progress  most 
henceforth  be  downwards.  When 
the  people  grtw  tired  of  the  con- 
stitution of  1832,  or  disgusted  with 
the  members  whom  the  new  con- 
stituencies return  to  parliament,  they 
will  demand  an  extension  of  tb^ 
franchise,  as  they  did  before;  and 
they  will  carry  their  point  much 
more  easily  a^mst  institutions,  esta- 
blished some  nfteen  or  twen^  yean 
back,  tlum  they  did  when  striving  to 
remove  landmarks  which  the  lapse  of 
ages  had  consecrated.  Unless,  uiere- 
fore,  it  be  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  intention, 
not  merely  to  lord  it  over  the  House 
of  (Commons,  but  to  shew  to  the 
whole  world  that  he  does  so,  it  will 
be  advisable  not  to  repeat  the  CameAi 
of  Errors,  on  which  tbe  whole  world 
has  recently  gazed  with  wonder.  And 
this  is  to  be  avoided  only  by  taking 
his  supporters  more  freely  into  his 
confidence  than  has  heretolSne  been 
usual  with  him.  But  we  are  getting 
upon  delicate  ground.  ^  A  mod.  is  as 
good  as  a  wink  to  a  blind-horse,**  and 
with  this  sage  axiom  we  dose  our 
dissertation. 
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